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PREFACE. 


Three-fourths  of  a century  and  over  has  rolled  away  since  the  Lower  Scioto  Valley  be- 
came the  permanent  home  of  the  white  man.  The  trials  and  suffering  which  has  brought 
the  dense  wilderness  from  its  virgin  wildness  to  the  realms  of  civilization  and  luxuriance  can 
not  be  fully  portrayed.  It  would  take  a more  graphic  pen  than  the  writer  to  do  justice  to 
the  noble  band  of  civil  heroes  who  pitched  their  tents  in  this  beautiful  valley.  Their  labors 
were  as  trying  to  their  minds  as  bodies.  As  physical  and  mental  strength  in  a great  meas- 
ure waste  together,  the  memory  of  names,  of  dates  and  events  is  gradually  lost  under  the 
weight  of  accumulating  years.  Events,  fresh  in  the  memory  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  are 
now,  after  passing  their  three  score  and  ten  years,  entirely  forgotten  by  the  old  pioneer;  or, 
if  remembered,  it  seems  to  be  but  a vision  only,  and  memory’s  veil  has  hidden  it  from  a 
plainer  view. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  irreconcilable  statements  of  early  or  pioneer  history  may 
be  found,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  compile  a full  and  satisfactory  record  of  many  affairs 
which  have  passed  in  this  valley.  Names,  their  correct  spelling,  dates,  etc.,  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  secure  correctly,  but  every  effort  has  been  made  and  no  labor  spared;  and 
while  there  are  undoubtedly  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  yet  we  are  free  to  say,  and  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  this  history  is  more  full  and  complete,  and  we  believe  more 
reliable,  than  any  history  of  this  section  ever  before  published,  and  the  crucial  test  of  local 
patronage  has  caused  us  to  spare  no  expense  to  make  it  so. 

Another  by  no  means  uninteresting  feature  are  the  many  portraits  of  the  representative 
men  of  the  Lower  Scioto  Valley.  From  the  pioneer  of  early  days  to  the  leading  men  of  the 
present,  each  will  be  found  with  its  representatives.  It  is  these  that  will  give  the  work  much 
value  to  future  generations,  for  they  will  have  before  them  those  who  made  history,  and 
gave  the  light  of  civilization  and  progress  to  their  country  by  their  indomitable  energy  of 
character. 
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In  conclusion,  our  thanks  is  heartily  rendered  to  those  who  have  so  freely  aided  us  in 
collecting  material.  To  the  press  of  Scioto,  Jackson  and  Pike  counties;  to  the  officials  of 
these  counties;  to  the  pastors  of  churches,  officers  of  societies  and  pioneers  are  we  grate- 
ful for  the  assistance  and  courtesies  shown  us.  Last,  but  not  least,  do  the  publishers! 
return  thanks  to  those  who,  by  their  patronage,  have  aided  us  so  liberally  and  materially  in 
the  good  cause.  Without  the  aid  of  their  prompt  and  liberal  subscription  this  history  of  the 
Lower  Scioto  Valley  could  never  have  been  published. 

INTER-STATE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Chicago,  January,  1884. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


WHEN  THE  NEW  WORLD  WAS  FIRST  SUPPOSED  TO  HAVE  BEEN  DISCOVERED. 


VERGING  ON  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

The  world  generally  dates  the  discovery 
of  America  from  the  time  of  the  landing  of 
Columbus,  in  1492,  but  ancient  history  and 
ancient  historians  certainly  point  to  a far 
earlier  knowledge  of  this  continent  of  onrs. 
Still,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  its  real  discovery  dates  from  the 
time  the  bold  and  intrepid  voyager,  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  first  trod  the  soil  and  gave  the  light 
and  life  of  European  civilization  to  this  conti- 
nent. The  whole  country  and  the  islands 
contiguous  were  originally  called  the  West 
Indies  from  its  first  discovery,  and  the  name 
“Indian”  was  misapplied  to  its  inhabitants. 
In  the  history  of  North  America,  by  Samuel 
G.  Drake,  he  remarked:  “ It  has  been  the 
practice  of  every  writer  who  has  written 
about  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  a country 
to  give  some  wild  theories  of  others  as  to 
their  origin,  and  to  close  the  account  with 
his  own  which,  generally,  has  been  more 
visionary,  if  possible,  than  those  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. Long,  and  it  may  be  added  use- 
less, disquisitions  have  been  yearly  laid  before 
the  world,  from  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus  to  the  present  time,  to  endeavor 
to  explain  by  what  means  the  inhabitants  got 
from  the  old  world  to  the  new.” 

WIIAT  THE  ANCIENTS  KNEW. 

Hanno  flourished  100  years  before  the 
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founding  of  Rome,  about  800  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  After  fully  exploring 
the  cost  of  Africa  he  set  out  for  what  is 
now  called  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
thence  sailed  westward  thirty  days;  hence, 
many  believe  that  he  may  have  visited 
this  continent  or  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands. 

Plato,  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Aristotle  all 
refer  to  islands  and  fertile  lands  west  of  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  full  of  forests,  navigable 
rivers  and  fruits  in  abundance.  It  is  evident 
from  this  that  while  no  positive  facts  are  given 
of  the  time  of  these  several  voyages,  and  no 
record  kept  of  their  actual  occurrence,  with 
descriptions  of  what  was  seen  and  discovered 
by  these  early  navigators  of  the  ocean,  yet 
there  is  the  fact  of  tradition  and  a belief  in  a 
country  beyond  the  mighty  waters  that  swept 
the  western  shore  of  Europe,  whose  lands 
wore  rich  and  fertile;  that  mighty  rivers 
coursed  through  its  immense  area,  chains  of 
lofty  mountains  and  endless  forests  were  to 
be  found.  These  were  not  all  a myth,  but 
have  become  a reality,  and  doubtless  these 
traditions  were  founded  upon  actual  facts,  yet 
who  they  were  or  when  they  came  is  only 
known  as  a tradition  of  the  past.  There  were 
traditions  of  a country  at  the  tropics,  and 
only  a few  centuries  later  a native  of  Iceland, 
by  the  name  of  Liefur,  actually  came  to  the 
continent  of  America.  This  was  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  evidences  have  been 
(17) 
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found  that  corroborate  the  fact  of  this  dis- 
covery. While  almost  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope claims  the  honor  of  discovering  Amer- 
ica, the  Iceland  navigator  is  the  earliest  of 
whom  any  positive  knowledge  has  yet  been 
ascertained.  The  traditions  brought  down  of 
a tropical  land  was  undoubtedly  founded 
upon  actual  facts,  but  when  the  discovery  was 
made,  and  by  whom,  will  never  be  known. 
In  the  language  of  a prominent  historical 
writer  with  regard  to  the  peopling  of  this 
continent,  he  says:  “ Though  nearly  four 

centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  red  man  was 
first  known  to  the  civilized  world,  his  origin 
is  still  uncertain.  The  popular  opinion  of 
the  unbiased  mind  is,  that  the  Creator  who 
made  the  universe  and  holds  it  in  the  ‘ hollow 
of  his  hand  ’ could  make  a race  of  people  on 
the  Westerr;  as  well  as  on  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere, and  that  neither  Moses  nor  any  of  his 
priests  or  scribes,  ‘with  all  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians,’  had  the  remotest  conception 
of  the  extent  of  the  world.”  Having  no  de- 
sire to  take  part  in  a discussion  of  this  kind, 
and  knowing  that  the  arch  geological  researches 
of  this  country  show  a pre- historic  race, 
whom  the  Indians  even,  who  had  possessed 
the  country  for  over  four  centuries,  could 
give  no  account,  the  question  will  be  left 
here,  the  facts  embraced  here  being  sufficient 
for  the  introduction  of  this  work. 

DE  SOTO,  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENT- 
URY. 

The  next  of  interest  in  the  discovery  of  our 
country,  after  that  of  Columbus  in  1492, 
might  be  said  to  be  that  of  that  great  adven- 
turer, De  Soto.  To  be  sure  his  discoveries 
have  little  to  do  with  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, but  in  bringing  the  foregoing  history 
down  to  the  present  time  it  will  be  better  if 
the  reader  shall  know  something  of  the  coun- 
try of  his  birth  anterior  to  the  local  settle- 
ment, so  that  the  gap  may  not  be  too  wide, 


and  a chasm  in  his  country’s  history  left  so 
wide  that  even  in  his  imaginings,  he  could 
not  span  it.  De  Soto  was  the  first  white 
man  that  navigated  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  that  was  as  early  as  1539,  but  he 
and  his  followers  knew  little  of  the  mighty 
river  that  penetrated  a continent,  or  its  nu- 
merous branches  which  flowed  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  or  little  dreamed  of  a land 
so  rich  in  all  the  attributes  of  soil,  climates, 
its  forests  and  its  inexhaustible  mineral 
wealth.  It  was  not  these,  not  the  evidence  of 
the  almost  boundless  extent  of  the  country, 
which  lured  him  on,  but  he  traversed  the 
country  to  the  west  to  find  that  myth  of  his 
imagination,  “The  Fountain  of  Youth.”  He 
came  back  to  die  noon  the  turbid  waters  of 
the  mighty  stream  on  which  he  was  the  first 
to  embark,  at  the  hands  of  one  of  his  follow- 
ers, and  the  waters  of  the  great  river  were  his 
winding-sheet. 

MARQUETTE,  JOLIET  AND  LA  SALLE. 

In  1673,  that  bold  and  fearless  spirit,  James 
Marquette,  with  his  companion,  Louis  Jo- 
liet, were  the  first  white  men  who  traversed 
the  soil  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  The 
year  above  mentioned  they  started  out  to  find 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
over  a century  before  DeSoto  had  discovered, 
and  upon  its  banks  had  given  up  his  life. 
After  many  weary  days  they  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  launched  their 
canoe  upon  its  peaceful  waters  June  17,  1673, 
and  explored  its  course  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Wisconsin  River  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas,  then  returned.  The  description 
they  gave  of  the  great  forests  which  lined  its 
banks,  and  here  and  there  a broad  expanse  of 
prairie,  which  seemed  a living  sea  of  grass  and 
flowers,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  excited  a wild  spirit  of  adventure  among 
those  who  heard  it,  and  among  those  who 
seemed  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  Marquette 
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was  Robert  LaSalle.  lie  made  his  first 
attempt  the  same  year  of  Marquette’s  return, 
but  a series  of  misfortunes  seemed  to  pursue 
him  from  the  start,  and  not  until  the  spring 
of  1682  did  he  succeed  in  his  undertaking, 
when  he  successfully  navigated  the  Missis- 
sippi from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  not  long  afterward 
met  the  fate  of  DeSoto — death  by  the  hands 
of  one  of  his  followers. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  has  been  followed  the 
progress  of  our  discoveries,  and  but  a little 
over  two  centuries  after  La  Salle  made  his 
memorable  voyage  a nation  was  born,  and  the 
ruling  powers  of  the  world  gave  it  their 
recognition. 

Three  centuries  had  nearly  elapsed  before 
what  Columbus  discovered  as  a wilderness, 
inhabited  by  wild  boasts  and  roving  savages, 
became  the  hope  of  oppressed  humanity  and 
a beacon  light  for  the  downtrodden  of  all 
nations.  Liberty,  the  word  emblazoned  in 
letters  of  living  light  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people,  by  the  memorable  struggle 
of  1776,  to-day  still  stands  forth  in  undimmed 
luster,  flashing  in  luminous  light,  and  like 
the  “ Star  of  Bethlehem,”  showing  a world 
redeemed  and  a haven  of  rest  for  the  weary. 

1776  and  1983. 

Since  the  days  of  1776,  when  the  clarion 
voice  of  Henry  proclaimed  the  knell  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  triumph  of 
liberty,  civilization,  under  its  inspiring  wing, 
took  a forward  movement,  and  with  steam, 
railroads,  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  electric  light,  our 
country  has  rapidly  advanced  to  the  front 
rank  of  nations,  leaving  far  behind  the  effete 
monarchies  of  the  old  world — standing  forth 
as  the  pioneer  in  all  that  leads  man  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  plane.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  in  the  next  hundred  years  the  march 
of  civilization  and  progress  will  be  as  rapid 
as  that  of  the  past  century,  yet  with  the 


spirit  of  genius  expanded  by  the  light  of  lib- 
erty and  nobler  aspirations,  the  people  of  a 
century  hence  may  look  upon  us  of  to  day  as 
but  primitive  in  our  ideas  and  actions  com- 
pared to  the  civilization  of  1983. 

The  failure  of  La  Salle  to  colonize  the  coun- 
try must  be  attributed  to  his  death,  for  he 
lacked  neither  courage  nor  endurance,  but 
his  death  gave  it  a temporary  delay.  How- 
ever, other  steps  were  soon  taken,  and  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana  was  yet  to  be  peopled. 

LOUISIANA  TERRITORY . 

The  territory  now  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  Ohio  was  formerly  a part  of  that 
vast  region  claimed  by  France,  between  the 
Allegheny  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  first 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Louisiana. 
After  the  tour  of  exploration  by  Marquette 
and  Joliet,  and  the  unsuccessful  effort  at  col- 
onization by  La  Salle,  the  French,  still  ardent 
in  their  purpose  of  securing  possession  of  the 
fertile  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  finally 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  successfully 
colonized  under  the  leadership  of  M.  D’Iber- 
ville. This  officer  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  and  explored  that  mighty  river 
for  several  hundred  miles,  made  permanent 
establishments  at  different  points,  and  from 
this,  about  1690,  the  French  colony  west  of 
the  Alleghenies  steadily  increased  in  numbers 
and  strength.  Previous  to  the  year  1725 
the  colony  had  been  divided  into  quarters, 
each  having  its  local  government,  but  all  sub- 
ject to  the  superior  authority  of  the  Council 
General  of  Louisiana.  One  of  these  quarters 
was  established  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

At  this  time  the  French  had  erected  forts 
on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  on  the  Illinois,  on 
the  Maumee  and  on  the  lakes.  Communica- 
tion with  Canada  was  yet,  at  this  time, 
through  Lake  Michigan;  but  before  1750  a 
French  post  had  been  fortified  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabash,  and  a communication  was 
established  through  that  river  and  the  Man- 
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raec  with  Canada.  About  the  same  time  and 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  progress  of 
the  French,  the  Ohio  Company  was  formed 
and  made  some  attempt  to  establish  trading 
posts  among  the  Indians.  The  French,  how- 
ever, by  establishing  a chain  of  fortifications, 
back  to  the  English  settlements,  secured,  in  a 
measure,  the  entire  control  of  the  great  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Great  alarm  was  thus  caused 
to  the  British  Government,  and,  the  attempt 
to  settle  the  disputed  boundaries  by  negotia- 
tion having  failed,  botli  parties  were  deter- 
mined to  settle  their  differences  by  the  force 
of  arms. 

THE  GROUND  OF  DISPUTE. 

The  principal  ground  whereon  the  English 
claimed  dominion  beyond  the  Alleghenies, 
says  Howe’s  history,  was  that  the  Six  Nations 
owned  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  had  placed  it 
with  their  other  lands  under  the  protection  of 
England.  Some  of  the  "Western  lands  were 
also  claimed  by  the  British  as  having  been 
actually  purchased  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1744, 
by  a treaty  between  the  Colonists  and  the  Six 
Nations  at  that  place.  In  1749  it  appears 
that  the  English  built  a trading  house  upon 
the  Great  Miami,  at  a spot  since  called  Lor- 
amie’s  Store.  In  1751  Christopher  Gist,  an 
agent  of  the  Ohio  Company,  who  was 
appointed  to  examine  the  Western  lands,  made 
a visit  to  the  Twigtwees  who  lived  upon  the 
Miami  River,  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Early  in  1752  the  French,  having  heard  of 
the  trading  house  on  the  Miami,  sent  a party 
of  soldiers  to  the  Twigtwees  and  demanded 
the  traders  as  intruders  upon  the  French 
lands.  The  Indians  refused  to  deliver  up 
their  friends.  The  French,  assisted  by  the 
Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  then  attacked  the 
trading  house,  which  was  probably  a block- 
house, and  after  a severe  battle,  in  which 
fourteen  Indians  were  killed  and  others 
wounded,  took  and  destroyed  it,  carrying 
away  the  traders  to  Canada.  This  post  was 


called  by  the  English,  Pickawillany.  Such 
was  the  first  British  settlement  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  of  which  record  has  ever  "been  made. 

TO  GO  BACK  A LITTLE. 

When  the  early  explorers  and  missionaries 
first  visited  the  country  afterward  described 
as  the  Northwest  Territory  they  found  it  in 
the  possession  of  that  powerful  combination 
of  Indians  known  as  the  Six  Nations.  It  was 
afterward  claimed  b}7  Great  Britain  that  the 
territory  north  of  the  Ohio  was  theirs  by 
purchase  from  the  Six  Nations,  in  1644:,  and 
was  one  of  the  reasons  given  for  going  into 
the  French  and  Indian  war.  Later  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  after  their 
power  and  prestige  had  diminished,  this  re- 
gion of  country  was  in  the  possession  of  and 
occupied  by  several  independent  Indian  tribes. 
Those  located  in  what  is  now  Ohio  were  the 
.Delawares,  Shawn ees,  Wyandots  (called  the 
Ilurons  by  the  French),  the  Mingoes  (an  off- 
shoot of  the  Iroquois),  the  Chippewas  and  the 
Tawas  (more  commonly  known  as  the  Otta- 
was). The  Delawares  occupied  the  valleys  of 
the  Muskingum  and  the  Tuscarawas  ; the 
Shawnees,  the  Scioto  Valley;  the  Miamis,  the 
valleys  of  the  two  rivers,  upon  which  they  left 
their  names;  the  Wyandots  held  the  country 
bordering  upon  the  Sandusky  River;  the  Otta- 
was had  their  homes  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Maumee  and  Sandusky;  the  Chippewas  were 
masters  of  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
the  Mingoes  were  in  their  strength  on  the 
Ohio,  below  Steubenville.  All  the  tribes, 
however,  frequented  more  or  less  lands  out- 
side of  their  prescribed  territory,  .and  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  from  the  time  when  the  first 
definite  knowledge  concerning  them  was  ob- 
tained down  to  the  era  of  white  settlement, 
they  occupied  different  locations. 

Thus  the  Delawares,  whom  Boquet  found  in 
1704  in  greatest  numbers  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tuscarawas,  had,  thirty  years  later,  the  ma- 
jority of  their  population  in  the  region  of  the 
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county  which  now  bears  their  name  ; and  the 
Shawnees,  who  were  originally  strongest  upon 
the  Scioto,  at  the  time  of  St.  Clair’s  and 
Wayne’s  wars,  had  concentrated  upon  the  Lit- 
tle Miami.  The  several  tribes  commingled 
to  some  extent  as  their  animosities  toward 
each  other  were  supplanted  by  the  common 
fear  of  the  enemy  of  their  race.  They  grad- 
ually grew  stronger  in  sympathy  and  more 
compact  in  union  as  the  settlements  of  the 
whites  encroached  upon  their  loved  domain. 
Hence  the  divisions,  which  had  in  1750  been 
quite  plainly  marked,  became,  by  the  time 
the  Ohio  was  fringed  with  the  cabins  and  vil- 
lages of  the  pale  face,  in  a large  measure  ob- 
literated. In  Eastern  Ohio,  where  the  Dela- 
wares held  almost  up-disputed  sway,  there 
were  now  to  be  found  also  Wyandots,  Shaw- 
nees, Mingoes,  and  even  Miamis  from  the 
western  border — from  the  Wabash,  Miami 
and  Mad  rivers. 

The  Delawares,  as  has  been  indicated,  had 
their  densest  population  upon  the  Upper 
Muskingum  and  Tuscarawas,  and  they  really 
were  in  possession  of  what  is  now  the  eastern 
half  of  the  State,  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie. 
This  tribe,  which  claimed  to  be  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Lenni-Lenape,  has  by  tradition  and  in 
history  and  in  fiction  been  accorded  a high  rank 
among  the  savages  of  North  America.  School- 
craft, Loskiel,  Albert  Gallatin,  Drake,  Zeis- 
berger,  Hecke welder  and  many  other  writers 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  superiority  of 
the  Delawares,  and  James  Fennimore.Cooper, 
in  his  attractive  romances,  has  added  luster 
to  the  fame  of  the  tribe.  According  to  the 
tradition  preserved  by  them  the  Delawares, 
many  centuries  before  they  knew  the  white 
man,  lived  in  the  western  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, and,  separating  themselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  Lenni-Lenape,  migrated  slowly  east- 
ward. bleaching  the  Allegheny  River  they, 
with  the  Iroquois,  waged  war  successfully 
. with  a race  of  giants,  the  Allegewi,  and,  still 
continuing  their  migration,  settled  on  the 


Delaware  River,  and  spread  their  population 
eventually  to  the  Hudson,  the  Susquehanna 
and  the  Potomac.  Here  they  lived,  menaced 
and  often  attacked  by  the  Iroquois,  and 
finally,  as  some  writers  claim,  they  were  sub- 
jugated by  the  Iroquois  through  stratagem. 
The  Atlantic  Coast  became  settled  by  Euro- 
peans, and  the  Delawares,  being  also  -embit- 
tered against  the  Iroquois,  whom  they  accused 
of  treachery,  turned  westward  and  concen- 
trated upon  the  Allegheny.  Disturbed  here 
again  by  the  white  settlers,  a portion  of  the 
tribe  obtained  permission  from  the  Wyandots, 
whom  they  called  their  uncles,  thus  confess- 
ing their  superiority  and  reputation  of  greater 
antiquity,  to  occupy  the  lands  along  the  Mus- 
kingum. The  forerunners  of  the  nation 
entered  this  region  in  all  probability  as  early 
as  174'5,  and  in  less  than  a score  of  years 
their  entire  population  had  become  resident 
in  this  country.  They  became  here  a more 
flourishing  and  powerful  tribe  than  they  had 
ever  been  before.  Their  warriors  numbered 
not  less  than  600  in  176L 

OWNERSHIP  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Though  the  actual  occupants,  and  as  most 
will  say  the  rightful  owners,  of  this  region 
were  these  native  tribes  of  Indians,  there 
were  other  claimants  to  the  soil,  who,  though 
for  a long  time  they  made  little  pretense 
of  actual  possession,  were  eventually  to 
dispossess  the  Indians  of  their  hunting 
grounds.  France,  resting  her  claim  upon  the 
discovery  and  explorations  of  Robert  Cavelier 
de  LaSalle  and  Marquette,  upon  a sort  of 
nominal  occupation  of  the  country  by  means 
of  forts  and  missions,  and  later,  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  several  European  treaties  (those  of 
Utrecht,  Ryswick  and  Aix-la-Chapelle),  was 
the  first  nation  to  formally  lay  claim  to  the 
soil  of  the  territory  now  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and 
of  the  Northwest.  Ohio  was  thus  a part  of 
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New  France.  After  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713,  it  was  a part  of  the  French  province 
of  Louisiana,  which  extended  from  the  gulf 
to  the  Northern  lakes.  The  English  claims 
were  based  on  the  priority  of  their  occupation 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  in  latitude  correspond- 
ing to  the  territory  claimed;  upon  an  oppo- 
site construction  of  the  same  treaties  above 
named;  and  last,  but  not  least,  upon  the 
alleged  cession  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians. 
England’s  charters  to  all  of  the  original  col- 
onies expressly  extended  their  grants  from 
sea  to  sea.  The  principal  ground  of  claim 
by  the  English  was  by  the  treaties  of  purchase 
from  the  Six  Nations,  who,  claiming  to  be 
conquerors  of  the  whole  country  and  there- 
fore its  possessors,  asserted  their  right  to  dis- 
pose of  it.  Franco  successfully  resisted  the 
claims  of  England,  and  maintained  control  of 
the  territory  between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes 
by  force  of  arms  until  the  treaty  of  Paris  was 
consummated  in  1763.  By  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty,  Great  Britain  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  disputed  lands,  and  retained  it 
until  ownership  was  vested  in  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  of  peace  made  just  twenty 
years  later. 

Virginia  had  asserted  her  claims  to  the 
whole  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
and  New  York  had  claimed  titles  to  pprtions 
of  the  same.  These  claims  had  been  for  the 
most  part  held  in  abeyance  during  the  period 
when  the  general  ownership  was  vested  in 
Great  Britain,  but  were  afterward  the  cause 
of  much  embarrassment  to  the  United  States. 
Virginia,  however,  had  not  only  claimed 
ownership  of  the  soil,  but  attempted  the 
exercise  of  civil  authority  in  the  disputed 
territory  as  early  as  1769.  In  that  year  the 
colonial  house  of  Burgesses  passed  an  act 
establishing  the  county  of  Botetourt,  includ- 
ing a large  part  of  what  is  now  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  whole  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  and  having,  of  course,  as  its  western 
boundary  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was 


more  in  name  than  in  fact,  however,  that 
Virginia  had  jurisdiction  over  this  great 
county  of  Botetourt  through  the  act  of  1769. 
In  1778,  after  the  splendid  achievements  of 
General  George  Rogers  Clarke, — his  subjuga- 
tion of  the  British  posts  in  the  far  West,  and 
conquest  of  the  whole  country  from  the  Ohio 
to  the  Mississippi, — this  territory  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Virginia  Legislature  as  the  county 
of  Illinois.  John  Todd  was  appointed  as 
County  Lieutenant  and  Civil  Commandant  of 
Illinois  County,  and  served  until  his  death 
(he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks, 
Aug.  18,  1782).  He  was  succeeded  by  Tim- 
othy de  Montburn. 

New  York  was  the  first  of  the  several 
States  claiming  right  and  title  in  Western 
lands  to  withdraw  the  same  in  favor  of  the 
United  States.  Her  charter,  obtained  March 
2,  1664,  from  Charles  II.,  embraced  territory 
which  had  formerly  been  granted  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  The  cession  of 
claim  was  made  by  James  Duane,  Win.  Floyd 
and  Alexander  McDongall,  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  March  1,  1781.  Virginia,  with  a far 
more  valid  claim  than  New  York,  was  the 
next  State  to  follow  New  York’s  example. 
Her  claim  was  founded  upon  certain  charters 
granted  to  the  colony  by  James  I.,  and  bear- 
ing date  respectively,  April  10,  1806,  May  23, 
1609,  and  March  12,  1611;  upon  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  General  George  Rogers 
Clarke;  and  upon  the  fact  that  she  had  also 
exercised  civil  authority  over  the  territory. 
The  act  was  consummated  March  17,  1784. 
Massachusetts  ceded  her  claims,  without 
reservation,  the  same  year  that  Virginia  did 
hers  (1784),  though  the  act  was  not  formally 
consummated  until  the- 18th  of  April,  1785. 
The  right  of  her  title  had  been  rested  upon 
her  charter,  granted  less  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  from  the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower, 
and  embracing  territory  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Connecticut  made 
what  has  been  called  “the  last  tardy  and 
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reluctant  sacrifice  of  State  ownership  to  the 
common  good  ” Sept.  14,  1786. 
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This  movement  of  the  Ohio  Company  and 
the  prompt  action  of  the  French  to  what 
they  claimed  as  their  territory,  caused  the 
British  lion  to  roar  and  lash  himself  into  fury, 
and  reprisals  were  going  on  until  war  became 
inevitable.  The  French  had  possession  of 
the  territory  and  they  meant  to  hold  it,  and 
the  Ohio  Company  claimed  that  the  French 
were  encroaching  on  their  territory.  The 
prompt  action  of  the  French  in  driving  out 
all  intruders  soon  convinced  the  English  gov- 
ernment that  if  they  retained  possession  or 
secured  any  of  the  territory  it  would  have  to 
be  done  by  force  of  arms.  They  therefore 
sent  General  Edward  Braddock,  with  a consid- 
erable force,  to  take  possession  of  the  country 
early  in  the  spring  of  1755.  The  Governors 
of  the  Atlantic  States  met  General  Braddock, 
and  a plan  of  campaign  was  mapped  out  and 
agreed  upon.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
more  than  general  particulars  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  as  this  struggle  was  called. 
Braddock,  disdaining  the  advice  of  Washing- 
ton and  others,  marched  into  the  country 
without  proper  precautions,  and  there  met 
defeat  and  death,  but  the  wrar  w*as  carried  on 
until  success  crowned  the  British  arms,  which 
in  a large  measure  was  due  to  the  military 
ability  of  Colonel  George  Washington,  Major 
Lewis  and  others.  The  latter,  in  January,. 
1756,  was  sent  with  a strong  body  of  troops 
against  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Ohio,  the 
Upper  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Ohio,  above 
the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanawha,  but  this 
expedition,  like  Braddock’s.  was  a failure, 
but  more  on  account  of  swollen  streams  than 
want  of  military  strategy,  and  upon  the 
known  treachery  of  the  guides. 

The  terrible  route  of  Braddock’s  troops 
was  very  paralyzing  to  the  British  forces,  and 
although  the  war  continued,  no  new  expedi- 


tion against  that  part  of  the  French  posses- 
sion was  undertaken  until  1758,  when  General 
Forbes  advanced  against  the  French  on  the 
western  frontier  and  Fort  Du  Quesne.  A 
portion  of  his  force,  an  advance  guard  of  900 
men  under  Major  Grant,  was  met  and  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  but  this  did  not  stop 
General  Forbes’s  advance,  and  the  French, 
finding  that  the  British  were  still  coming,  and 
were  too  strong  for  them,  abandoned  the  fort 
after  removing  all  valuables  and  destroying 
guns,  etc.  This  ended  the  French  occupa- 
tion of  the  territory,  peace  was  concluded  in 
1763,  and  France  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all 
her  North  American  settlements. 

In  1764,  General  Bradstreet,  having  dis- 
persed the  Indian  forces  besieging  Detroit, 
passed  down  into  the  Wyandot  country  by  way 
of  Sandusky  Bay.  Having  ascended  the  bay 
and  river  as  far  as  possible  in  boats,  the  party 
encamped,  and  here  a treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  with  the  chiefs  and  representatives 
of  many  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Shawnees 
of  the  Scioto  River,  and  the  Delawares  of  the 
Muskingum,  however,  still  continued  hostile. 
Colonel  Boquet,  in  1764,  marched  with  a body 
of  troops  from  Fort  Pitt  into  the  heart  of  the 
Ohio  country  on  the  Muskingum  River. 
This  expedition  was  conducted  with  great 
prudence  and  skill;  but  few  lives  were  lost, 
and  a treaty  of  peace  was  effected  with  the 
Indians,  who  restored  all  the  prisoners  they 
had  taken  from  the  white  settlements. 

THE  DUNMORE  WAR. 

“ Dunmore’s  War  ” is  the  designation  ap- 
plied to  a series  of  bloody  hostilities  between 
the  whites  and  Indians,  carried  out  by  Lord 
Dunmore  and  the  troops  under  his  command 
in  1774.  It  was  the  culmination  of  the  bitter 
warfare  that  had  been  waged  with  varying 
success  between  the  frontier  population  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  the  Dela- 
wares, Iroquois,  Wvandots  and  other  tribes  of 
Indians.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  many 
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massacres  of  that  period  was  that  ot‘  Logan’s 
family  by  the  whites,  and  in  retaliation  the 
swift  vengeance  of  the  Mingo  chief  upon  the 
white  settlements  on  the  Monongahela,  where, 
in  the  language  of  his  celebrated  speech,  he 
“ fully  glutted  his  vengeance.” 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  an  expedition 
under  Colonel  McDonald  was  assembled  at 
Wheeling,  marched  into  the  Muskingum 
country  and  destroyed  the  Indian  town  of 
Wapatomica,  a few  miles  above  the  site  of 
Zanesville. 

It  is  well  enough  here  to  embrace  some 
facts  in  regard  to  the  murder  of  Logan’s  fam- 
ily. In  a late  work  called  the  “ Historical 
and  Biographical  Encyclopaedia  of  Ohio,”  a 
somewhat  labored  attempt  is  made  to  prove 
that  Colonel  Cresap  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
murder  of  the  celebrated  Mingo  chiefs  fam- 
ily, and  that  the  said  chief  was  also  a mur- 
derous brute.  It  is  a matter  of  both  fact 
and  history  that  if  Logan  glutted  his  ven- 
geance by  the  murder  of  palefaces,  he  was  not 
that  brute  and  murderer  until  after  all  he 
held  dear,  Indian  though  he  was,  had  been 
cowardly  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  the  very 
race  whom  he  had  defended,  and  many  of 
whom  he  had  succored,  and  whose  lives  he 
had  preserved.  It  would  be  enough  to  start 
the  sluggish  blood  of  a white  man  and  rouse 
his  spirit  to  undying  vengeance,  to  have  the 
friends  whom  he  had  befriended  and  whose 
lives  perhaps  he  had  saved,  murder  his 
wife  and  family  in  cold  blood.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  Logan.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  the  friend  of  the  white  man  became  a 
demon  under  such  provocation  ? Craven 
indeed  must  be  that  man  who  would  fail  to 
become  even  a fiend  incarnate  under  such 
brutal  acts.  So  much  in  the  defense  of  Logan. 
Who  killed  Logan’s  family  may  be  a subject 
of  dispute,  but  will  hardly  clear  the  skirts  of 
Colonel  Cresap.  Logan  accused  him,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  know,  for  it  seems  he  hunted 
with  the  pertinacity  of  revenge  to  tind  the 


author  of  his  wrong,  and  he  traced  it  to  Colonel 
Cresap’s  command,  and  while  not  personally 
the  cause  of  Logan’s  family  slaughter,  which 
left  him  wifeless  and  childless,  and  turned  a 
warm  and  active  friend  into  an  equally  active 
and  unrelenting  enemy,  it  was  done  by  a por- 
tion of  his  command. 

In  Atwater’s  history  of  Ohio,  first  edition, 
he  says:  “On  the  27th  of  April,  1774,  Cap- 
tain Cresap,  at  the  head  of  a party  of  men,  at 
Wheeling,  in  Virginia,  heard  of  two  Indians 
and  some  of  their  families  being  up  the  river 
hunting,  not  many  miles  off.  Cresap  and  his 
party  followed  them,  and  killed  them  without 
provocation,  in  cold  blood  and  in  profound 
peace.  After  committing  these  murders,  on 
their  return  to  Wheeling  that  night  they 
heard  of  an  Indian  encampment  down  the 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  Captina  Creek,  and  | 
they  immediately  went,  attacked  and  mur- 
dered all  these  Indians.  After  these  unpro- 
voked and  cruel  murders,  a party  under 
Daniel  Greathouse,  forty-seven  in  number, 
ascended  the  river  above  Wheeling  to  Baker’s 
Station,  about  forty  miles,  which  was  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Great  Yellow  Creek.  Then 
keeping  his  men  out  of  sight  of  the  Indians, 
Captain  Greathouse  went  over  the  river  to 
reconnoiter  the  ground,  and  to  ascertain  how 
many  Indians  were  there.  He  fell  in  with 
an  Indian  woman,  who  advised  him  not  to 
stay  among  them,  as  the  Indians  were  drink- 
ing and  angry.  On  receiving  this  friendly 
advice  he  returned  over  to  Baker’s  block- 
house, and  induced  persons  to  entice  all  the 
Indians  they  could  that  day  and  get  them  i 
drunk.  This  diabolical  stratagem  succeeded;  i 
many  Indians  coming  over  and  getting  drunk,  i 
were  slain  by  the  party  of  Greathouse.  Hear-  > 
ing  the  firing,  two  Indians  came  over  to  i 
Baker’s  to  see  what  it  meant,  and  were  slain  i 
as  soon  as  they  landed.  By  this  time  the  t 
Indians  at  their  camp,  suspecting  what  was  a 
going  on,  sent  over  an  armed  force,  but  these  ( 
were  fired  upon  while  on  the  river,  several  ( 
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being  killed,  and  the  survivors  were  com- 
pelled to  return.  A firing  of  guns  then  com- 
menced across  the  river,  but  none  of  the 
whites  were  even  wounded,  but  among  the 
murdered  Indians  was  the  woman  who  gave 
the  Captain  the  friendly  advice;  and  they 
were  all  scalped  who  were  slain.  Among  the 
murdered  at  Captina  and  Yellow  Creek  was 
the  entire  family  of  Logan,  the  friend  of  the 
whites.  Knowing  that  these  cruel  and 
unprovoked  murders  would  be  speedily 
avenged  by  the  Indians,  all  the  whites  along 
the  whole  western  frontier  either  left  the 
country  or  retired  to  their  block-houses  and 
forts.”  The  above  was  published  in  1838, 
when  many  living  actors  in  the  scenes  of 
those  days  could  be  found,  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  nearer  correct  than  any  information  gained 
nearly  a half  century  later.  A letter  of  Gen- 
eral George  Rogers  Clarke,  published  in 
March,  1839,  places  the  murder  of  the  Logan 
family  at  the  hands  of  Daniel  Greathouse  and 
the  men  in  his  command.  This  letter  was  dated 
June  17,  1798.  Captain  Greathouse  was  under 
Colonel  Cresap  anda  portion  of  his  command, 
and  that  is  the  extent  of  Colonel  Cresap’s  con- 
nection with  the  murder  of  Logan’s  family. 

LORD  DUNMORE’s  MARCH. 

In  August,  1774,  Lord  Dun  more,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  determined  to  raise  a large 
force  and  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
country.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
simple.  Three  regiments  were  to  be  raised 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  to  be  commanded  by 
General  Andrew  Lewis,  while  two  other  regi- 
ments from  the  interior  were  to  be  com- 
manded by  Dunmore  himself.  The  forces 
were  to  form  junction  at  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Kanawha  and  proceed,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Dunmore,  to  attack  the  Indian 
towns  in  Ohio.  The  force  under  Lewis, 
amounting  to  1,100  men,  rendezvoused  at 
Camp  Union,  now  Lewisburg,  Greenbrier 
Co.,  AV.  Va.,  whence  they  marched  early  in 


September,  and  reached  Point  Pleasant  on 
the  6th  of  October.  Three  days  later  Lewis 
received  dispatches  from  Dunmore,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  changed  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions; that  he  (Dunmore)  would  march  across 
the  country  against  the  Shawanese  towns  on 
the  Scioto,  situated  within  the  present  limits 
of  Pickaway  County,  and  Lewis  was  ordered 
to  cross  the  Ohio  River  at  once  and  join  Dun- 
more before  these  towns. 

This  movement  was  to  have  been  made  on 
the  10th  of  October.  On  that  day,  however, 
before  the  march  had  begun,  two  men  of 
Lewis’s  command  were  fired  upon  while  hunt- 
ing a mile  or  so  from  camp.  One  was  killed 
and  the  other  came  rushing  into  camp  with 
the  alarm  that  Indians  were  at  hand.  Gen- 
eral Lewis  had  bearly  time  to  make  some 
hasty  dispositions  when  there  began  one  of 
the  most  desperate  Indian  battles  recorded  in 
border  warfare — the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant. 
The  Indians  were  in  great  force,  infuriated 
by  past  wrong  and  by  the  hope  of  wiping  out 
their  enemy  by  this  day’s  fight,  and  were  led 
on  by  their  ablest  and  most  daring  chiefs. 
Preeminent  among  the  savage  leaders  were 
Logan  and  “ Cornplanter  ” (or  “ Cornstalk”), 
whose  voices  rang  above  the  din  and  whose 
tremendous  feats  performed  in  this  day’s 
action  have  passed  into  history.  The  contest 
lasted  all  day,  but  was  not  yet  decided.  To- 
ward evening  General  Lewis  ordered  a body 
of  men  to  gain  the  enemy’s  flank,  on  seeing 
which  movement  about  to  be  successfully 
executed  the  Indians  drew  off  and  effected  a 
safe  retreat.  The  force  on  both  sides  in  this 
battle  was  nearly  equal — about  1,100.  The 
whites  lost  half  their  officers  and  fifty- 
two  men  killed.  The  loss  of  the  Indians, 
killed  and  wounded,  was  estimated  at  233. 
Soon  after  the  battle  Lewis  crossed  the  river 
and  pursued  the  Indians  with  great  vigor 
but  did  not  again  come  in  conflict  with  them. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Dun  more,  in  whose  move- 
ments. we  are  more  interested,  had,  with 
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about  1,200  men,  crossed  the  mountains  at 
Potomac  Gap,  reviewed  his  force  at  Fort  Pitt, 
now  Pittsburg,  and  descended  the  Ohio  River 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rocking.  Here 
he  landed,  formed  a camp  and  built  a fortifi- 
cation, which  he  called  Fort  Gower.  It  was 
from  here  that  he  sent  word  to  General  Lewis 
of  the  change  in  his  plan  of  campaign,  and 
he  remained  here  until  after  the  battle  of 
Point  Pieasaut.  Leaving  a sufficient  force 
at  Fort  Gower  to  protect  the  stores  and  secure 
it  as  a base,  he  marched  up  the  Hocking  as 
far  as  Logan  now  stands,  and  from  there  west- 
ward to  a point  seven  miles  from  Circleville, 
where  a grand  parley  was  held  with  the 
Indians.  It  was  at  this  council  that  the 
famous  speech  of  the  Mingo  chief  was  made, 
beginning,  “ I appeal  to  any  white  man  to 
say  if  he  ever  entered  Logan’s  cabin  hungry 
and  he  gave  him  not  meat,”  etc.  After  the 
execution  of  a treaty  with  the  Indians,  Lord 
Dunmore  returned  to  Fort  Gower  by  nearly 
the  same  route  he  had  pursued  in  his  advance, 
across  the  country  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
Hocking  to  its  mouth.  It  is  probable  that 
his  army  was  disbanded  at  this  point,  and 
returned  in  small  parties  to  their  homes. 

In  the  fall  the  Indians  were  defeated  after 
a hard-fought  battle  at  Point  Pleasant,  on 
the  Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio.  Shortly  after 
this  event  Lord  Dunmore  concluded  a treaty 
with  the  Indians  at  Camp  Charlotte,  near  the 
present  site  of  Circleville.  In  1779  Colonel 
Bowman  headed  an  expedition  against  the 
Shawnees  in  their  country.  Their  village, 
Chillicothe,  three  miles  north  of  Xenia, 
on  the  Little  Miami,  was  burned,  but  the 
warriors  showed  an  undaunted  front,  and  the 
whites  were  forced  to  retreat.  In  the  summer 
of  1780  General  Clarke  led  a body  of  Ken- 
tuckians against  the  Shawnees.  On  their 
approach  the  Indians  burned  their  town  of 
Chillicothe  and  retreated,  but  at  Piqua,  their 
town  on  the  Mad  River,  six  miles  below  the 
site  of  Springfield,  they  gave  battle  to  the 


whites  and  were  defeated.  In  September, 

1782,  this  officer  led  a second  expedition 
against  the  Shawnees,  this  time  destroying 
their  towns  of  Upper  and  Lower  Piqua,  on 
the  Miami,  within  what  is  now  Miami  County. 

Other  expeditions  from  Kentucky  were 
conducted  against  the  Indians  a few  years 
later.  One  was  that  of  Colonel  Logan,  in 
17S6,  which  was  conducted  successfully 
against  the  Mackachack  towns,  on  the  head 
waters  of  Mad  River,  in  what  is  now  Logan 
County.  Edwards,  in  1787,  led  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  head  waters  of  the  Big  Miami, 
and  in  1788  Todd  led  one  into  the  Scioto 
Valley.  There  were  also  several  minor 
expeditions  at  various  times  into  the  present 
limits  of  Ohio. 

The  Moravian  missionaries,  prior  to  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  had  a number  of  mis- 
sionary stations  within  the  limits  of  Ohio. 
The  missionaries  Heckewelder  and  Post 
were  on  the  Muskingum  as  early  as  1762.  In 
June,  1782,  Colonel  Crawford,  at  the  head  of 
about  500  men,  was  defeated  by  the  Indians, - 
three  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Upper  San- 
dusky, in  Wyandot  County.  Crawford  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  retreat,  and  burned  at 
the  stake  with  horrible  tortures. 

THE  TREATY  OF  PARIS,  FRANCE. 

Although  the  United  States  had  declared 
their  independence  and  become  a distinct 
nation  since  1776,  it  was  not  until  Sept.  3, 

1783,  that  the  English  monarch  renounced 
his  claim  to  the  late  Northwest  Territory, 
by  a treaty  signed  at  Paris  on  that  date.  The 
provisional  articles  which  formed  the  basis  of 
that  treaty,  more  especially  as  related  to  the 
boundary,  were,  however,  signed  at  Paris  the 
preceding  November.  During  the  pendency 
of  the  negotiation  relative  to  these  prelimi- 
nary articles,  Mr.  Oswald,  the  British  con> 
missioner,  proposed  the  Ohio  River  as  the 
western  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and 
but  for  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  the 
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Revolutionary  patriot,  John  Adams,  one  of 
the  American  commissioners,  who  insisted 
upon  the  Mississippi  as  the  boundary,  it  is 
probable  that  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Oswald 
would  have  been  acceded  to. 

Numerous  tribes  of  Indian  savages,  by 
virtue  of  prior  possession,  asserted  their  re- 
spective rights  which  also  had  to  be  satisfied. 
A treaty  for  this  purpose  was  accordingly 
made  at  Fort  Stanwix,  Oct.  27,  1784,  with 
the  sachems  and  warriors  of  the  Mohawks, 
Onondagas,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  and 
Tuscaroras;  by  the  third  article  of  which 
treaty  the  above  Six  Nations  ceded  their  claims 
to  a country  west  of  a line  extending  along 
the  west  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Oyounayea  to  the  river  Ohio. 

By  acts  of  Congress  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  were  prohibited  settling  on 
lands  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  on  those  of 
the  United  States. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OWNED  IT. 

The  United  States  Government  was  the 
only  one  claiming  authority  over  the  North- 
west, for  at  this  time,  1786,  all  the  States  had 
ceded  their  claims  to  the  country,  and  there 
remained  only  the  task  of  extinguishing  tho 
Indian  title  before  the  question  of  ownership 
could  be  finally  settled.  This  was  no  easy 
matter,  as  the  Indian  tribes  were  allies  of  the 
English  and  hostile  to  the  Americans,  and 
they  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  giving  up 
their  homes  without  a struggle.  The  result  was 
a series  of  hostile  movements  and  numerous 
acts  of  revenge.  The  Government  prosecuted 
almost  a continuous,  war  against  them  without 
bringing  about  a satisfactory  peace,  until,  in 
1786,  a conciliatory  policy  was  adopted, 
which  proved  more  effectual.  By  a series  of 
purchases  and  treaties  made  at  various  dates 
the  title  of  the  Indians  was  peaceably  extin- 
guished. It  is  a fact  worthy  of  note,  one  of 
which  the  State  may  well  be  proud,  that  the 


title  to  every  foot  of  Ohio  soil  was  honorably 
acquired  from  the  Indians. 

ORDINANCE  OF  1787. 

In  1784  a committee,  of  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  chairman,  reported  to  Congress 
an  ordinance  providing  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  Government  in  the 
Northwest  Territory.  This  measure  of  1784, 
although  it  remained  nominally  in  force  until' 
repealed  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  was  really 
inoperative — a dead  letter.  May  20,  1785, 
an  ordinance  was  passed  for  the  survey  of 
Western  lands.  A surveyor  was  chosen  from 
each  State,  to  act  under  the  geographer  of 
the  United  States,  in  laying  off  the  land  into 
townships  of  six  miles  square.  The  geogra- 
pher was  instructed  to  designate  the  town- 
ships by  numbers,  beginning  at  the  south, 
and  the  ranges  by  numbers,  beginning  at  the 
east  and  going  westward.  It  is  this  simple 
system  of  describing  land  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Government  in  the  survey  of 
all  its  lands  since  that  time. 

The  famous  ordinance  of  1787,  passed  July 
13,  and  from  its  most  important  provision 
often  termed  the  “ Ordinance  of  Freedom,” 
was  the  last  gift  of  the.Congress  of  the  old 
Confederation  to  the  people  of  the  States. 
The  ordinance  of  1787  above  referred  to,  be- 
sides the  above  freedom  clause,  provided  that 
there  should  be  formed  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  States.  The  western 
State  of  said  Territory,  if  only  three  States 
were  formed,  should  be  bounded  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Ohio,  and  the  Wabash  rivers, 
a direct  line  drawn  from  the  Wabash  and 
Fort  Vincent  (Vincennes)  due  north  to  the 
territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  by  the  said  territorial  line  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  tho  Mississippi.  The 
middle  State  was  to  be  bounded  by  said  direct 
line  and  the  Wabash  from  Port  Vincent  to  the 
Ohio;  and  the  Ohio  by  a line  drawn  due 
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north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to 
the  said  territorial  line,  and  by  the  said  terri- 
torial line,  which  formed  its  eastern  bound- 
ary, this  State  being  Indiana,  and  the  first 
Illinois.  The  third  State,  Ohio,  was  to  have 
the  east  line  above  of  Indiana  as  its  west- 
ern line,  the  Ohio  River,  Pennsylvania  and 
the  territorial  line.  But  it  also  was  provided 
that  Congress  could  form  two  States  north  of 
a line  drawn  due  east  and  west,  through  the 
most  southerly  bend  of  Lake  Michigan;  this 
was  done  and  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  be- 
came those  States.  When  Ohio  became  a 
State,  under  the  rules  prescribed  by  Congress, 
this  east  and  west  line  and  Lake  Erie  became 
her  northern  boundary,  and  the  lines  above 
quoted  her  western,  southern,  and  eastern 
boundaries. 

It  was  but  a short  time  after  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  before  Congress  de- 
cided upon  some  action  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  lands  which  had  been  acquired 
from  the  States  and  the  Indian  tribes.  Some 
arrangement  leading  to  the  sale  of  this  land 
at  a nominal  price  to  actual  settlers  or  to 
companies  who  would  guarantee  its  occupa- 
tion within  a seasonable  time  was  decided 
upon.  Only,  however,  a part  or  a small  part 
of  the  acquisition  was  placed  upon  sale. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  ORDINANCE  OF  1787. 

The  great  ordinance  of  1787,  which  even  at 
this  day  stands  out  boldly  as  an  act  of  con- 
summate wisdom,  was  undoubtedly  the  work 
and  inspiration  of  more  than  one  man, — and 
while  Jefferson  was  absent,  yet  it  is  clear  that 
his  views  were  known  to  the  author,  and  while 
Dr.  Manassah  Cutler  was  a strong  factor,  and 
the  probable  hand  that  drew  this  masterpiece 
of  political  wisdom, — yet  it  is  not  going  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  facts  to  state  that  the 
views  of  Thomas  Jefferson  were  wTell  known 
to  him,  and  was  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  celebrated  ordinance  was  built,  that  his 
own  inspired  mind  wTas  strengthened,  and  that 


the  ordinance  above  mentioned  was  the  work 
of  Doctor  Cutler,  while  it  embraced  the  views 
of  both  Cutler  and  Jefferson,  and  was  really 
the  joint  work  of  these  master  minds,  who 
have  left  the  impress  of  their  greatness  and 
wisdom  upon  their  country’s  history.  It  was 
the  product  of  what  we  may  call  inspired 
statesmanship,  the  foundation  upon  which  five 
great  commonwealths  were  to  be  built  up,  the 
fundamental  law,  the  constitution  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  and  a sacred  compact  between 
the  old  colonies  and  the  yet  uncreated  States 
to  come  into  being  under  its  benign  influence. 
The  Congress  of  1787  “builded  wiser  than  it 
knew,”  and  more  grandly.  Let  us  pass  the 
broader  significance  and  vaster  value  of  the 
ordinance,  and  look  upon  it  simply  as  the  act 
of  legislation  providing  for  the  opening,  de- 
velopment and  government  of  the  territory; 
we  find  it  alike  admirable  and  effective.  It 
provided  for  successive  forms  of  territorial 
government,  and  upon  it  were  based  all  of  the 
territorial  enactments  and  much  of  the  subse- 
quent State  legislation.  It  was  so  constructed 
as  to  give  the  utmost  encouragement  to  im- 
migration, and  it  offered  the  utmost  protec- 
tion to  those  who  became  settlers,  for  “ when 
they  came  into  the  wilderness,”  says  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  “they  found  the  law  already 
there.  It  was  impressed  upon  the  soil,  while 
as  yet  it  bore  up  nothing  but  the  forest.” 

The  authorship  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  has 
been  variously  ascribed  to  Nathan  Dane,  a 
Congressman  from  Massachusetts,  to  Rufus 
King  of  the  same  State,  and  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son; and  arguments  more  or  less  weighty 
have  from  time  to  time  been  advanced  to  sup- 
port their  claims  or  those  of  their  friends. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was,  however,  identified 
with  the  ordinance  of  1781,  which  introduced 
the  clause  prohibiting  slavery  after  the  year 
1800,  which  did  not  pass.  Mr.  King  was  un- 
doubtedly the  author  of  the  anti-slavery  clause 
in  an  ordinance  which  secured  some  attention 
in  17S5,  but  he  was  not  even  a member  of  the 
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Congress  of  1787.  Mr.  Dane’s  claim  is  com- 
bated chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  never 
made  while  any  of  the  other  men,  who,  from 
their  position,  were  supposed  to  know  about 
the  formation  of  the  ordinance,  were  alive,  and 
j on  the  ground  that  he  had  none  of  those  graces 
J of  composition  which  are  exhibited  in  the  or- 
i dinance.  Of  later  years  investigation  has 
j convinced  many  prominent  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject that  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  embodying  the 
a views  of  Thomas  Jefferson  with  his  own,  was 
^ the  real  author.  The  evidence  is  too  lengthy 
| to  introduce  here,  but  it  has  not  been  refuted, 
and  the  supposition  accords  very  well  with 
the  known  facts  of  history.  Dr.  Cutler  had 
come  before  Congress  to  purchase  for  a com- 
pany,composed  chiefly  of  Massachusetts  men,  a 
large  body  of  public  lands.  The  purchase  would 
have  been  almost  entirely  worthless  in  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  Ohio  Company  asso- 
ciates, if  they  could  not  have  the  lands  to 
which  they  proposed  to  emigrate  covered  with 
the  law  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
The  ordinance  of  freedom  was,  as  an  act  of 
legislation,  the  natural  predecessor  of  the  sale 
1 to  the  Ohio  Company.  It  was  considered  by 
Congress,  after  the  plan  had  been  fully  exam- 
ined, very  desirable  that  the  public  domains 
should  be  disposed  of,  and  that  a colony  should 
be  established  in  the  Federal  Territory.  Such 
a colony  would  form  a barrier  against  the 
British  and  Indians,  it  was  argued,  and  this 
initiative  step  would  be  followed  speedily  by 
other  purchases  in  which  additional  settle- 
ments would  be  founded.  The  Southern 
States  had  a greater  interest  in  the  West  than 
New  England  had,  and  Virginia,  especially, 
from  her  past  protection,  future  prospect  and 
geographical  location,  was  especially  eager 
for  the  development  of  the  country  beyond 
the  Ohio.  Virginia  and  the  South  in  general 
may  have  justly  regarded  the  planting  in  the 
West  of  a colony  of  men  whose  patriotism  was 
well  known,  a measure  calculated  to  bind  to- 
gether the  old  and  new  parts  of  the  nation, 


and  promote  union.  It  is  presumable  that 
much  was  said  by  Dr.  Cutler  upon  these  ad- 
vantages, and  that  it  was  their  importance 
which  led  the  Southern  members  to  favor  the 
measure  and  procure  the  enactment  of  such 
an  ordinance. 

In  May,  1785,  Congress  passed  an  ordinance 
for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  these 
lands.  Under  that  ordinance,  the  first  seven 
ranges,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Pennsylvania 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  River,  were  sur- 
veyed. Sales  of  parts  of  these  were  made  at 
New  York  in  1787,  the  avails  of  which 
amounted  to  $72,974,  and  other  sales  of  the 
Same  were  made  at  Pittsburg  and  Philadel- 
phia in  1796,  the  aggregate  of  these  latter 
sales  amounting  to  $48,566.  A portion  of 
these  lands  were  located  under  United  States 
military  land  warrants.  No  further  sales  were 
made  in  that  district  until  the  land  office  was 
opened  at  Steubenville,  July  1,  1801.  On 
the  27th  of  October,  1787,  a contract  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  Board  of  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  and  the  New  England  Ohio 
Company  of  Associates  for  the  purchase  of  a 
tract  of  land  bounded  by  the  Ohio  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto  to  the  western  boundary 
of  the  survey  just  mentioned,  thence  by  a line 
north  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  tenth 
township  from  the  Ohio  River,  thence  by  a due 
west  line  to  the  Scioto,  and  down  that  river  to 
its  mouth,  the  point  of  starting.  The  bounds 
of  that  contract  were  altered  in  1792  when  the 
western  boundary  was  set  further  to  the  east. 
The  settlement  of  this  purchase,  commenced  at 
Marietta  in  the  spring  of  1788,  was  the  first  per- 
manent one  formed  within  the  limits  of  Ohio. 
An  attempt  at  settlement  had  been  made, 
however,  in  April,  1785,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto,  on  the  site  of  Portsmouth,  by  four  fam- 
ilies from  Redstone,  Penn.,  but  the  hostility 
of  the  Indians  compelled  its  abandonment. 

The  year  in  which  Marietta  was  settled 
Congress  appointed  General  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
an  officer  of  the  Revolution,  Governor,  and 
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Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary.  Soon  after 
the  territorial  government  was  organized, 
sundry  laws  were  adopted,  and  bj  a procla- 
mation of  the  Governor  thecounty  of  Washing- 
ton, then  extending  westward  to  the  Scioto 
and  northward  to  Lake  Erie,  and  embracing 
about  one-half  the  present  State,  was  formed. 

A short  time  after  the  settlement  of  Marietta 
had  commenced  an  association  was  formed 
under  the  name  of  the 

SCIOTO  LAND  COMPANY. 

A contract  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  a 
part  of  the  land  included  in  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany’s purchases.  Plats  and  descriptions  of 
the  land  contracted  for  were,  however,  made 
out,  and  Joel  Barlow  was  sent  as  an  agent 
to  Europe  to  make  sales  of  the  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company,  when  sales  were  ef- 
fected to  companies  and  individuals  in  France. 
Feb.  19,  1791,  218  of  these  purchasers  left 
Havre,  France,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria, 
D.  C.,  on  the  3d  of  May,  following.  During 
their  passage  two  were  added  to  their  num- 
ber. On  their  arrival  they  were  told  that  the 
Scioto  Company  owned  no  land.  The  agent 
insisted  that  they  did,  and  promised  to  secure 
to  them  good  titles  thereto,  which  he  did  at 
Winchester,  Brownsville  and  Charleston  (now 
Wellsburg).  When  they  arrived  at  Marietta 
about  fifty  of  them  landed.  The  rest  of  the 
company  proceeded  to  Gallipolis,  which  was 
laid  out  about  that  time,  and  were  assured  by 
the  agent  that  the  place  lay  within  their  pur- 
chase. Every  effort  to  secure  titles  to  the 
lands  they  had  purchased  having  failed,  an 
application  was  made  to  Congress,  and  in 
June,  1798,  a grant  was  made  to  them  of  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  Ohio,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Scioto  River,  called  the  French  Grant, 
which  contained  24,000  acres,  and  was  in  the 
southeast  part  of  what  is  now  called  Scioto 
County. 

JUDGE  CUTLER’S  LETTER. 

The  annexed  article  respecting  the  Scioto 


Company  and  its  connection  with  the  Ohio 
Company  was  written  by  Ephraim  Cutler,  of 
Washington  County.  Judge  Cutler  was  the 
son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  who  was 
the  agent  for  the  Hew  England  Ohio  Com- 
pany, in  making  the  contract  with  Congress 
for  their  lands.  His  opportunities  for  accu- 
rate information  upon  this  subject  render 
his  testimony  of  great  historical  value;  it  also 
explains  the  foregoing  passage  more  fully: 

“The  Scioto  Land  Company  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  mystery  and  the  cause 
of  much  misrepresentation.  I am  not  pre- 
cisely informed  concerning  its  origin.  It  was 
probably  started  during  the  negotiation  of  Dr. 
Cutler  with  the  old  Congress,  in  1787,  for  the  j 
Ohio  Company’s  purchase.  Dr.  Cutler  arrived  > 
in  Hew  York,  July  5,  and  carried  on  his  nego- 
tiations for  a week;  he  was  then  absent  an- 
other week  on  a visit  to  Philadelphia,  where 
the  convention  that  formed  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  sitting.  On  his  return  from 
Hew  York  the  project  for  the  Scioto  Com- 
pany was  broached  to  him  by  Colonel  William 
Duer,  as  appears  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  Doctor’s  journal:  ‘ Colonel  Duer  came  to 
me  with  proposals  from  a number  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  this  city  to  extend  our 
cqntract  and  take  in  another  company.’ 

“ The  arrangements  of  Dr.  Cutler  with  the 
Government  made  room  for  another  company. 

But  this  other  association  was  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  Ohio  Company.  Yet  it  has 
been  represented  that  the  Ohio  Company  was 
concerned  in  the  alleged  wrongs  toward  the 
French  emigrants  of  1790,  who  were  induced  E 
to  come  over  in  expectation  of  beneficial  ac-  j f 
quisitions  of  land  in  this  quarter,  by  the 
agency  of  Joel  Barlow.  But  this  imputation 
is  entirely  groundless.  What  were  the  actual  0 
regulations  and  doings  of  the  Scioto  Com-  f 
pany  previous  to  or  connected  with  that  ^ 

agency  I have  never  learned.  Dr.  Cutler  ft 

contracted  for  a million  and  a half  acres  for  j ft 
the  Ohio  Company.  In  connection  with  hia  ft 
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negotiations,  the  ‘ Board  of  Treasury  ’ was 
empowered  to  sell  all  west  of  the  seventh 
range  up  to  the  northwest  corner  of  town- 
ship 10  to  the  Scioto,  and  south  to  the  Ohio. 
This  would  have  included  Zanesville  and 
Columbus.  It  was  estimated  at  5,000,000 
acres — much  below  the  actual  amount. 

“The  arrangements  and  objects  of  the  Ohio 
Company  and  the  Scioto  Company  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  very  different.  The  aim 
of  the  Ohio  Company  was  actual  settlement 
by  shareholders.  The  lands  obtained  were 
u timately  to  be  allotted  in  shares,  of  which 
no  one  was  to  hold  more  than  five  shares, 

“ The  object  of  the  Scioto  Company  seems 
to  have  been  solely  and  simply  land  specula- 
tion; to  purchase  of  Congress — nominally  at 
two  thirds  of  a dollar  per  acre — paying  mostly 
in  continental  money,  at  that  time  passing  at 
an  enormous  discount,  so  that  in  fact  the  actual 
cost  per  acre  might  not  be  more  than  8 or 
10  cents,  then  to  sell  at  prices  which  would 
yield  them  enormous  profits. 

“That  any  dishonest  intention  was  enter- 
tained by  Colonel  Duer  or  the  other  associ- 
ates of  the  Scioto  Company,  I have  no  belief. 
Dr.  Cutler  speaks  of  the  association  as  com- 
prising some  of  the  first  characters  in  America. 
Their  object,  no  doubt,  was  to  make  large 
profits  by  the  purchase  and  sale  of  public 
lands. 

“ It  is  understood  that  Joel  Barlow  was  by 
them  authorized  to  offer  lands  in  France,  and 
to  invite  French  immigrants,  but  of  his 
authority  or  instructions  we  have  no  specific 
information.  In  this  matter  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany had  as  little  concern  as  in  the  South  Sea 
bubble. 

“ But  the  splendid  project  of  the  Scioto 
Company  was  blighted.  Probably  they  ex- 
pected to  purchase  public  securities  to  pay  for 
their  purchase  of  Congress  at  the  excessively 
low  rates  oi  1787.  But  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  successful  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Government  under 


Washington  and  his  compatriots  raised  the 
credit  of  their  securities  and  blasted  the  hopes 
of  speculation.  Meantime  the  French  immi- 
grants were  coming.  The  Scioto  purchase 
was  not  effected,  and  where  should  these  im- 
migrants go  'i 

“Certain  persons  who  styled  themselves 
‘trustees  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Scioto  lands’ 
applied  to  General  Rufus  Putnam  and  Dr. 
Manasseh  Cutler,  two  of  the  directors  of  the 
Ohio  Company,  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
interests  in  this  company.  The  persons  who 
thus  styled  themselves  trustees’  were  William 
Duer,  Royal  Flint  and  Andrew  Cragie.  They 
bargained  with  General  Putnam  and  Dr.  Cut- 
ler for  148  forfeited  shares  in  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany. The  eight,  three  and  160  acre  lots 
and  the  town  lots  had  been  already  allotted 
and  drawn.  The  undrawn  portions — equal  to 
100,  262  and  640  acres  to  each  share — were  to 
be  located  in  a body,  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  purchase,  viz.:  Townships  1,  2 and 
3 in  range  14;  townships  1,  2,  3,  4 and  5 
in  range  15;  townships  1,  2 and  3 in  range 
16;  townships  1,  2,  3 and  4 in  range  17;  and 
so  much  of  south  of  township  4,  range  16,  and 
township  5 in  range  17  as  would  make  up  in 
all  196,544  acres  in  this  compact  body. 

“This  contract  was  ratified  by  the  Ohio 
Company.  The  lands  for  the  French  settle- 
ment of  Gallipolis  (which  is  in  the  fourteenth 
range),  were  located  and  occupied,  I suppose, 
in  consequence  of  this  arrangement.  General 
Putnam,  as  agent  for  Duer  & Co.,  provided, 
at  some  $2,000  expense,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  French  immigrants  there,  and  by 
the  failure  of  Duer  & Co.  had  to  lose  most  or 
all  of  it. 

“The  Scioto  Company  not  only  failed  in 
securing  the  large  purchase  contemplated, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  interest 
for  which  they  stipulated  in  the  lands  of  the 
Ohio  Company.  They  did  not  pay,  and  the 
contract  with  Putnam  and  Cutler  became  a 
nullity.  All  that  was  required  by  the  con- 
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tract  was,  that  the  Scioto  Company  associates 
should  pay  as  much  proportionally  as  the 
Ohio  Company  were  to  pay  Congress,  and  re- 
linquish to  the  Ohio  Company  the  pre- 
emption right  which  the  Scioto  Company  was 
understood  to  have,  in  reference  to  lands 
lying  north  of  the  Ohio  Company’s  location. 
All  was  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Scioto  Com- 
pany. The  French  immigrants  were  planted 
at  Gallipolis,  and  General  Putnam  was  left  to 
pay  some  $2,000  expended  in  behalf  of  the 
Scioto  Company. 

“It  is  rather  surprising  that  any  complaint 
should  have  been  made  against  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany for  selling  the  lands  in  and  about  Galli- 


polis to  the  French  for  $1.25  per  acre.  It 
was,  in  truth,  an  act  of  favor  and  courtesy  in 
deference  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  French. 
The  Ohio  Company  was  under  no  obligations 
to  them.  They  had  no  agency  in  inviting  or 
deceiving  them.  How  much  blame  there  was 
in  the  cas^,  and  to  whom  it  belonged,  we  are 
not  now  able  to  decide.  Barlow  was  poetic^ 
but  we  know  not  that  he  was  intentionally 
false.  Most  probably  the  immigrants  were 
greatly  beguiled  by  their  own  vivid  imagina- 
tions. We  may  well  enough  suppose  there 
was  more  poetry  than  truth  in  the  whole 
concern.” 


CHAPTER  II. 


PROGRESS  OF  EVENTS.-GROUPING  OF  INTERESTING  FACTS. 


THE  FIRST  SETTLEMENT. 

The  settlement  of  the  Scioto  Valley,  or 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  was  in  1774. 
Then  quite  a number  settled  within  the  limits 
of  what  is  now  Ohio.  There  were  small  vil- 
lages at  Hocking  Falls,  at  the  Muskingum, 
the  Scioto,  Miami,  and  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  Ohio.  The  largest  appeared  to  have 
been  Hocking,  and  there  was  quite  a town  on 
the  Mingo  bottoms,  opposite  what  is  now 
Wheeling. 

In  January,  1785,  the  commissioners  to 
treat  with  the  Indians  in  possession  of  the 
territory,  Messrs.  George  Rogers,  Richard 
Butler  and  Arthur  Lee,  were  compelled  to 
cease  negotiations  until  the  lands  west  of  the 
Ohio  River  were  dispossessed  of  the  white 
settlers  or  pioneers.  Ensign  John  Armstrong 
was  sent  by  Colonel  Ilarmer  to  drive  those 
white  invaders  from  the  Indian  soil.  Some 
failed  to  leave.  The  Delawares  and  Wyan- 
dots  were  in  possession.  This  was  in  March, 
1785.  It  is  very  probable  that  these  primitive 
settlements  were  formed  by  soldiers  from 
Lord  Dunmore’s  army,  which,  after  a short 
campaign  against  the  Indians  in  Ohio,  was 
disbanded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hocking  River 
in  the  fall  of  1774.  The  fact  of  the  disband- 
ment of  the  army,  about  1,200  men,  at  the 
time  and  place  above  named, has  been  accepted 
as  conclusive,  and  .as  no  facts  to  the  contrary 
have  ever  been  presented,  nothing  seems 
more  plausible  than  that  parties  of  these 
soldiers,  on  discovering  the  fertility  of  these 


valleys,  tarried  long  enough  to  test  their 
fruitfulness,  and  afterward  sent  for  their 
families  or  friends. 

It  is  fully  evident  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  whites  had  fastened  themselves  upon  the 
country  as  early  as  1774,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence at  hand  to  prove  that  any  fixed  settle- 
ment was  founded  for  the  active  development 
of  the  country  until  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  which  proclaimed  to  the  world  a 
nation  born  and  liberty  triumphant.  The 
country  was  then  in  an  exhausted  condition, 
and  the  people  had  little  means,  either  for 
home  comforts  or  to  travel  to  unknown  and 
far-off  lands.  However,  the  recuperation  of 
the  populations  from  the  devastations  of  a 
seven  years’  war  was  remarkable  for  its  rapid- 
ity, and  the  desire  to  explore  the  then  great 
unknown  West  became  a consuming  one.  A 
government  of  peace,  however,  had  to  be 
founded,  laws  made,  and  all  the  machinery  of 
law,  order  and  the  inalienable  right  of  a free 
people  was  to  be  inaugurated  that  would 
secure  a continuation  of  that  peace  which  had 
cost  so  much,  and  for  a prosperity  which  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  an  im- 
poverished land.  This  was  the  labor  of  years, 
yet  the  year  1787  saw  the  fruition  of  the 
work,  and  a glorious  structure  was  reared 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  the  assaults 
of  a foreign  foe,  and  a civil  strife  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  nations. 

Under  the  segis  of  this  law  the  pioneer  left 
his  Eastern  home  and  planted  the  banner  of 
civilization  upon  the  boundary  line  of  the 
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great  Northwest,  and  from  there  took  up  his 
line  of  march  into  the  interior,  blazing  a 
pathway  for  others  to  follow,  and,  at  times, 
leaving  his  body  as  a bloody  offering  upon 
the  shrine  of  freedom,  and  the  burning  of  his 
cabin  a torch  to  light  the  footsteps  of  those 
who  came  after.  All  was  not  peace  in  the 
West  when  freedom  sat  enthroned  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  The  Indians  were  not  willing 
to  give  up  their  hunting  grounds  without  a 
struggle,  and  bravely  they  repelled  the  pale- 
faces. But  destiny  had  decreed  their  doom, 
and  the  white  man  was  master  of  the  country. 

GOVERNOR  APPOINTED. 

Under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  13, 
1787,  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Northwest  Territory;  Sarn’i  II. 
Parsons,  James  M.  Varnum  and  John  Arm- 
strong were  appointed  Judges;  the  latter  not 
accepting,  John  Cleves  Sym tries  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  Winthrop  Sargent  was 
appointed  Secretary.  The  officers  of  the 
Territory  started  for  their  destination  and 
arrived  at  Marietta  on  the  9th  of  July,  1788, 
excepting  Judge  Symmes,  who  joined  them, 
however,  soon  after,  and  their  commissions 
were  published  as  well  as  the  ordinance  gov- 
erning the  Territory.  The  Governor  called 
the  attention  of  the  judge  to  the  organization 
of  the  militia,  but  they  paid  no  attention  to 
it,  but  got  up  a land  law  for  dividing  real- 
estate,  which  was  rejected  for  its  crudities 
and  the  fact  that  non-resident  land-holders 
would  have  been  deprived  of  their  land.  On  the 
26th  of  July,  1788,  the  county  of  Washington 
was  organized  by  proclamation  and  the  Gov- 
ernor appointed  Rufus  Putnam,  Benj.  Tupper 
and  Winthrop  Sargent,  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

•Its  boundary  was  defined  as  follows:  u Be- 
ginning on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River 
where  the  western  line  of  Pennsylvania  crosses 
it,  and  running  with  that  line  to  Lake  Erie; 
thence  along  the  southern  shore  of  said  lake 
to  the  north  of  Cuyahoga  River;  thence  up 


said  river  to  the  portage  between  it  and  the 
Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Muskingum;  thence 
down  that  branch  to  the  forks,  at  the  crossing 
place  above  Fort  Laurens;  thence  with  a line 
to  be  drawn  westwardly  to  the  portage  of 
that  branch  of  the  Big  Miami  upon  which  the 
fort  stood  that  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  French  in  1752,  until  it  meets  the  road 
from  the  Lower  Sliawanese  town  to  the  San- 
dusky; thence  south  to  the  Scioto  River,  down 
that  to  its  mouth,  and  thence  up  the  Ohio 
River  to  the  place  of  beginning.” 

lie  erected  a Court  of  Probate,  established 
a Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  divided  the  mili- 
tia into  two  classes,  Seniors  and  Juniors,  then 
added,  Aug.  30,  1788,  three  more  Justices  of 
the  Peace  in  the  persons  of  Archibald  Cary, 
Isaac  Pierce  and  Thomas  Lord,  and  giving 
them  power  to  hold  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions.  They  were  in  fact  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Return  Jonathan 
Meigs  was  the  clerk  of  this  court. 

The  Scioto  Valley  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion and  Chillicothe  was  laid  out,  1796,  by  Na- 
thaniel Massie,  when  the  ground  was  covered 
by  a dense  forest;  Portsmouth  was  located  in 
1805,  by  Henry  Massie;  Piketon  in  1S1J  and 
Jackson  Court-House  in  1817.  Pike  County 
was  first  settled  in  1796,  and  the  old  salt 
works  in  Jackson  County  were  worked  by  the 
whites  in  179S,  while  the  Indians  and  French 
had  used  them  as  far  back  as  1750;  a French 
map  in  1755  gave  the  location  of  these  works 
or  springs. 

A TERRIBLE  AWAKENING. 

For  a while  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war  peace  and  prosperity  had  been  the  lot 
of  the  white  settlers,  and  they  had  been 
spreading  their  cabins  into  the  interior,  until 
at  last  they  aroused  the  red  man  to  a sense  of 
his  danger  in  being  dispossessed  of  his  hunt- 
ing grounds.  Then  again  the  frontiersmen, 
those  who  in  a measure  made  hunting  their 
occupation,  had  the  impression  that  an  Indian, 
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like  a wild  beast,  was  game,  and  lie  was  gener- 
ally killed  on  sight.  The  Indians  were  by  no 
means  backward  in  retaliation,  and  the  scalp 
of  a hunter  was  something  they  considered  a 
legitimate  trophy,  and  a great  one  if  the 
hunter  was  a good  lighter.  Of  course  this 
state  of  affairs  was  bound  to  breed  trouble, 
and  when  in  addition  to  this  the  palefaces 
overran  their  lands  or  hunting  grounds,  they 
determined  upon  driving  them  out  of 'the 
country.  The  result  was  a general  rising,  in 
which  the  shriek  of  their  victims  and  the  light 
of  their  burning  cabins  called  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment for  immediate  action. 

The  Indians  were  urged  on  to  their  terrible 
work  by  British  spies  and  agents,  doing  their 
utmost  to  precipitate  an  Indian  war.  The 
latter  were  supplied  with  arms,  ammunition, 
blankets,  etc. , by  these  agents,  and  through 
their  evil  and  persistent  machinations  at  last 
succeeded  in  lighting  the  flames  of  an  Indian 
war.  The  settlers  were  soon  surrounded  by 
hostile  Indians,  and  every  pioneer  carried  his 
life  in  his  hands — who  stepped  even  beyond 
their  threshold,  in  many  Cases.  The  first  dis- 
play of  hostility  by  the  Indians  was  upon  the 
groups  of  Government  surveyors,  who  were 
regarded  by  the  Indians  as  their  especial  en- 
emies. Their  lining  out  or  surveying  the  land 
was  definite  enough  for  the  Indians  to  under- 
stand something  of  its  nature,  and  that  what 
they  thus  marked  out  was  forever  lost  to  them. 
Their  hatred  to  these  bands  of  surveyors  re- 
sulted in  sudden  attacks,  and  many  were 
killed.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  land 
could  not  be  surveyed  and  brought  into  mar- 
ket until  something  more  definite  was  deter- 
mined upon.  The  Indians  all  seemed  to  be 
united  in  their  determined  opposition  to  the 
further  encroachment  of  the  whites,  and  to  de- 
fend their  hunting  grounds  from  the  inva- 
sion of  the  palefaces.  Nothing  was  to  be 
done  but  to  chastise  the  Indians  and  bring 
them  to  terms  of  peace  This  was  not  ac- 
complished without  a long  and-  bitter  struggle. 
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THE  INDIAN  WAR. 

Peace  overtures  having  failed  and  the  Indi- 
ans aggressive  to  a murderous  degree,  General 
ITarmer  was  directed  to  attack  their  towns. 
In  September,  1790,  with  1,300  men,  he 
marched  from  Cincinnati  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  Indian  villages  on  the  -Miami, 
which  he  burned.  On  his  homeward  march 
he  was  attacked  by  a superior  force  of  savages, 
and,  after  a desperate  battle,  was  totally  de- 
feated. General  ITarmer  was  barely  able  to 
make  good  his  retreat  to  Cincinnati.  ITis  ex- 
pedition was  a failure  and  gave  the  Indians 
renewed  courage  and  hope. 

From  this  time  there  were  four  years  of 
uninterrupted  war  with  the  Indians,  and  sad 
indeed  was  the  condition  of  the  settlers. 
Wherever  the  settlements  extended,  the  whole 
frontier  was  lighted  by  the  flames  of  burning 
cabins  and  destruction  of  improvements.  An 
attack  was  made  on  the  settlement  at  Big 
Bottom,  in  Washington  County,  on  the  Mus- 
kingum B-iver,  Jan.  2,  1791,  characterized  by 
the  usual  horrible  features  of  stealth  and  sud- 
den surprise  by  the  savages,  of  quick  massa- 
cre and  scalping  of  the  victims,  and  of  hasty 
retreat  into  the  wilderness.  In  this  attack 
twelve  persons  were  killed  and  five  carried 
into  captivity. 

The  surprise  and  slaughter  of  the  troops 
under  General  St.  Clair  in  their  camp  on  the 
morning  of  Nov.  4,  1791,  was  a scene  of 
appalling  horror.  Then  came  a rest.  The 
Indians  and  their  British  allies  were  jubilant. 
A day  of  retribution,  however,  was  in  store 
for  them.  Kefusing  peace  overtures,  the 
Government  determined  to  wage  a vigorous 
and  relentless  war  upon  the  savages  until 
they  would  cry  for  peace,  but  no  more  over- 
tures would  be  held  out.  If  peace  came  it 
must  come  from  the  actions  of  the  forest 
chiefs  who  had  commenced  hostilities. 

wayne’s  campaign. 

The  next  move  was  to  call  upon  General 
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Anthony  Wayne  to  take  full  command  of 
the  troops  and  to  wage  active  warfare  against 
the  Indians,  giving  them  no  rest  and  destroy- 
ing as  they  had  destroyed.  “Mad  Anthony  ” 
did  not  belie  his  reputation  gained  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  During  the  negotiation 
of  the  commissioners,  which  he  felt  would  be  a 
failure,  he  marched  to  the  scene  of  War  with 
a strong  force  ready  for  active  operations  as 
soon  as  negotiations  should  cease.  In  the 
fall  of  1793  he  marched  into  the  Indian 
country  and  commenced  fortifying,  or  fin- 
ishing the  work  commenced  by  the  unfortu- 
nate St.  Clair.  He  built  a fort  at  Greenville, 
Darke  County,  where  St.  Clair  was  surprised 
and  defeated,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Fort 
Recovery,  an  appropriate  name,  as  it  was 
truly  recovered.  In  the  following  summer, 
that  of  1794,  General  Wayne  organized  his 
forces  and  marched  to  the  junction  of  the 
Maumee  and  Auglaize  rivers,  and  there  built 
another  fort  and  called  it  “ Fort  Defiance,” 
and  as  an  auxiliary  line  of  defense  he  erected 
Fort  Adams,  at  what  is  known  as  St.  Mary’s, 
in  Auglaize  County.  By  August  his  command, 
numbering  3,000  men,  was  ready  for  active 
duty,  and  he  at  once  sought  the  enemy  upon 
their  own  ground  by  marching  down  the 
Maumee  River  to  the  rapids,  and  to  where 
there  was  a British  military  post.  Here,  at 
the  foot  of  Maumee  Rapids,  he  built  Fort  Mi- 
ami, and,  feeling  himself  strong  enough  for 
offensive  action,  he  offered  the  enemy  peace. 
This  was  defiantly  refused,  but  time  was 
asked.  This  Wayne  refused  and  immediately 
marched  to  an  open  strip  of  ground,  known 
by  the  name  of  “Fallen  Timbers,”  at  the 
head  of  the  Maumee  Rapids,  not  far  from  the 
site  of  the  present  Maumee  City,  and  then 
attacked  the  Indians  in  force,  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, and  overwhelmingly  defeated  them. 
General  Wayne  followed  up  his  victory,  by  lay- 
ing waste  the  country,  destroying  the  Indian 
towns  and  crops,  and,  moving  with  celerity, 
prevented  another  organization  of  the  Indian 


forces.  From  the  battle-field  of ' * Fallen  Tim-  j1 
hers  ” he  marched  to  the  site  of  the  present  , 
city  of  Fort  Wavne,  Ind.,  and  there  erected  J 
another  fort  which  he  named  “ Fort  Wayne,” 
after  himself,  the  name  the  town  assumed 
when  incorporated.  Having  garrisoned  his  f1 
forts  hereturned’with  his  army  to  Greenville,  J 
or  Fort  Recovery,  and  there  went  into  winter  1 
quarters.  During  his  sojourn  there  General  sa 
Wayne  issued  the  following  proclamation,  se 
which  refers  to  this  section  as  well  as  toother  01 
parts  of  the  State:  jr 

“ To  the  Cherohees  now  settled  on  the  head  wa-  II 
tens  of  the  Scioto  and  to  all  other  Indians  jr 
in  that  quarter  whom  it  may  concern: 

“ Whereas,  I,  Anthony  Wayne,  Major-Gen-  ™ 
eral  and  Commander-in  Chief  of  the  Legion, 
and  Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the  11 
United  States  of  America  for  settling  a perma- 
nent peace  with  all  the  late  hostile  tribes  and 
nations  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  have  entered 
into  preliminary  articles  with  the  Wyandots, 
Chippewas, Otto  was,  Pottawatomies,  Sankeys,  Ie 
Shawanese,  Delawares  and  Miamis,  for  a ,J 
cessation  of  hostilities,  for  the  mutual  ex-  l)c 
change  of  prisoners,  and  for  holding  a general  ^ 
treaty  for  the  establishing  a permanent  peace  r 
at  this  place  on  the  15th  day  of  June  next; 
and,  Whereas,  Ilis  Excellency,  Governor 
William  Blount,  has  concluded  a treaty  on  F 
the  7th  and  8th  days  of  November  last,  with  |ac 
Colonel  John  Watts,  of  Milltown,  one  of  the  501 
lower  Cherokee  towns,  and  Scolacutta,  or  15 
Hanging  Maw  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Cher-  !tl 
okee  Nation,  at  which  were  present  400  Cher- 
okee  warriors  and  a number  of  citizens  of  the 
Southwestern  Territory,  I,  the  said  General  '*] 
and  Commander-in-Chief,  do  now  send  this  M 
authentic  information  to  the  Cherokees  and 
other  Indians  residing  on  the  waters  of  the  H 
Scioto,  by  Captain  Reid,  in  order  to  warn  all  *le 
and  every  of  the  said  Indians  against  com-  «m, 
mitting  any  murder  or  theft  or  insult  upon!  F 
any  of  the  inhabitants  or  soldiers  of  the  Uni-  "k 
ted  States,  but  to  remain  peaceable  and  quiet, 
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and  to  bring  in  all  such  prisoners  as  they  may 
have  in  their  possession  to  this  place  at  the 
time  agreed  upon,  that  is.  the  15th  day  of 
June  next,  for  holding  the  general  treaty. 

“If,  after  this  friendly  warning  and  invita- 
tion, any  more  murders,  or  robberies,  or  in- 
jury shall  be  committed  by  the  aforesaid  In- 
dians residing  on  the  waters  of  the  Scioto,  the 
said  General  does  hereby  declare  that  he  will 
send  out  his  warriors  and  destroy  them  with- 
out distinction,  as  it  will  not  be  in  his  power 
to  distinguish  the  innocent  from  the  guilty. 
He,  therefore,  advises  all  peaceable  Indians 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  bad  Indians, 
and  leave  them  to  the  fate  that  immediately 
awaits  them. 

“ Given  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Legion, 
at  Greenville,  this  2d  day  of  March,  1795. 

‘ { Anthony  Wayne.  ” 

A THE  AT  Y. 

The  Indians  accepted  this  warning  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  them  Aug. 
3,  1795,  the  preliminaries  being  partly  agreed 
upon  in  the  previous  June.  Twelve  tribes 
signed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Greenville,  and 
by  this  treaty  the  Indians  ceded  to  the  United 
States  Government  the  present  territory  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  except  the  Up- 
per Peninsula,  besides  some  sixteen  separate 
tracts  oflands  including  forts.  This  covered 
about  25,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and 
the  tribes  signing  this  treaty  were  the  Potta- 
watomies,  Delawares,  Wyandots,  ShawanCse, 
Chippewas,  Sankeys,  Ottawas,  Kaskaskias, 
Miamis,  Senecas  and  Kickapoos.  General 
Wayne  addressed  the  Indians  in  well-worded 
sentences,  which  met  their  understanding,  and 
the  treaty  of  Greenville  was  an  established 
fact,  and  the  pioneer  could  now  live  in  his 
rude  cabin  in  peace, with  a bright  future  before 
i him. 

In  connection  with  this  treaty  can  be  men- 
tioned the  special  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
which  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  subjuga- 


tion and  the  Indian  treaty  above.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  special  treaty  the  British 
Government  evacuated  all  its  Western  military 
posts,  and  no  foreign  potentate  or  power  was 
now  upon  the  soil  of  the  United  States  or  her 
territory.  The  era  of  a new  prosperity  was 
dawning  on  the  great  West. 

INDIAN  ANNUITIES. 

The  United  States  was  bound  by  that 
treaty  to  pay  the  following  tribes,  annually, 
forever,  the  following  sums:  To  the  Dela- 

wares, $l,000;Wyandots,  $l,000;Shawanoese, 
$1,000;  Miamies,  $1,000;  Ottawas,  $1,000; 
Chippewas,  $1,000;  Putawatimies,  $1,000; 
Kickapoos,  $500;  We, is,  $500;  Eel  Rivers, 
$500;  Piankeshaws,  $500;  Kaskaskias,  $500  ; 
total,  $9,500.  The  above  named  were  so 
spelled  at  the  time  of  this  treaty.  By  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Industry,  July  4-,  1805,  the 
Wyandots,  Munsee,  Delaware  and  Shawanoese 
tribes  were  to  be  paid  $1,000  annually,  for- 
ever, by  the  United  States.  The  treaty  of 
Detroit,  Nov.  17,  1807,  the  Ottawas  and  Chip- 
pewas were  to  receive  $800  annually,  forever, 
and  the  Wyandots  and  Putawatimies  $400 
annually,  forever.  In  1809  another  treaty  was 
effected  with  five  tribes  at  Fort  Wayne,  and 
the  following  annuities  were  to  be  paid  an- 
nually forever:  Delawares,  $500;  Miamies, 

$700;  Eel  Rivers,  $350;  Putawatimies,  $500, 
and  the  Weas,  $100.  The  latter  also  got  $300 
annually  at  the  treaty  of  Vincennes,  while  the 
Kickapoos  were  granted  $500  something  over 
a month  later. 

The  treaty  of  Fort  Meigs,  Sept.  29,  1817, 
the  tribes  below  were  allowed  the  following 
annuities,  annually,  forever:  Wyandots, 

$4,000;  Shawanoese,  $2,000;  Senecas,  $500; 
Putawatimies,  for  fifteen  years,  $1,300; 
Chippewas,  fifteen  years,  $1,000,  and  the  Ot- 
tawas, $1,000  fortlie  same  length  of  time. 

The  several  treaties  concluded  at  St.  Mary’s, 
in  Ohio;  in  the  fall  of  1818,  the  tribes  below 
named  received  permanent  annuities:  The 
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Wyandots,$500;  tlie  Senecas  and  Shawanoese, 
of  Lewistown,  $1,000;  the  Senecas,  of  Upper 
Sandusky,  $500;  Ottawas,  $1,500;  Delawares, 
$4,000;  Miarnies,  $15,000:  Putawatimies, 
$2,500,  and  tlie  Weas,  $1,850.  The  United 
States  w^as  also  to  give  to  blacksmith  and  armo- 
ries, iron,  steel  and  tool,  not  less  than  $5,000 
annually,  and  the  Wyandots  and  Miarnies  were 
each  to  have  a saw  and  grist  mill  erected  for 
their  use  by  the  Government.  There  was  a 
total  of  2,407  Indians  within  the  limits  of 
Ohio  in  the  year  1819. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEW  NORTHWEST. 

The  era  of  peace  dawned  upon  as  energetic 
a people  as  ever  pioneered  a path  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  wilderness,  and  not  only  were  those 
who  had  lived,  fought  and  defended  their 
homes  against  the  ruthless  savages  ready  to 
strike  giant  blows  for  renewed  life,  but  thou- 
sands of  others,  brave  and  hardy  men,  came 
West,  the  advanced  guard,  to  blaze  the  way 
for  men  of  less  nerve  to  follow,  when  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  had  established  a per- 
manent foothold  in  the  Great  Northwest. 
The  Ohio  River  was  ladened  with  flat-boats 
and  pirogues,  bearing  living  freight  and  house- 
hold goods.  The  years  1796  to  1800  showed 
thousands  of  people  seeking  homes  in  the 
new  country.  They  came  from  all  the  Atlan- 
tic States.  This  immigration  was  encouraged 
by  Congress,  which  offered  special  induce- 
ments to  tlie  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary 
and  Indian  wars,  and  they  came  in  large 
numbers,  the  river  towns  irom  Marietta  to 
Cincinnati  becoming  places  of  rendezvous. 

THE  FIRST  TERRITORIAL  LEGISLATURE 

began  its  session  at  Cincinnati  on  Monday, 
Sept.  16,  1799.  The  Legislative  Council 
consisted  of  Jacob  Burnet,  of  Cincinnati ; 
Henry  Vanderburg,  of  Vincennes;  David 
Vance,  of  Vanceville,  Jefferson  County,  and 
Robert  Oliver,  of  Marietta.  Henry  Vander- 


burg was  elected  President  of  the  Council  or 
Legislature ; Wm.  C.  Schenk,  Secretary; 
George  Howard,  Door-Keeper,  and  Abraham 
Cary,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The  first  House  of  Representatives  under 
the  Territorial  Government  consisted  of  Wm. 
Goforth,  Wm.  McMillan,  John  Smith,  John 
Ludlow,  Robert  Benham,  Aaron  Caldwell  and 
Isaac  Martin  from  Hamilton  County;  Ross 
County,  Thos.  Worthington,  Sam’l  Finley, 
Elias  Langham  and  Edwin  Tiffin;  Wayne 
County,  now  State  of  Michigan  and  a 
portion  then  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  as  now 
known,  came  Solomon  Sibley,  Chas.  F.  Cho- 
bert,  de  Jon  Caine  and  Jacob  Visger;  Adams 
County,  Joseph  Darlington  and  Nathaniel 
Massie;  Knox  County,  now  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  Shadrack  Bond;  Jefferson  County, 
Ohio,  James  Pritchard,  and  Washington 
County,  Ohio,  Return  J.  Meigs. 

They  elected  Edwin  Tiffin,  Speaker;  Jno. 
Riley,  Clerk;  Joshua  Rowland,  Door-Keeper, 
and  Abraham  Cary,  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Mr. 
Cary  serving  in  that  capacity  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature. 

This  was  the  first  Legislature  elected  by 
the  people  for  the  then  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory, now  embracing  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair  delivered  his  first  message 
Sept.  25,  1799.  Sept.  30  the  first  public 
printer  appointed  north  of  the  Ohio  received 
office;  it  was  Joseph  Carpenter.  Winthrop 
Sargent  having  been  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory  resigned  his  office 
of  Secretary,  and  Chas.  Willing  Bird  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  Following  Mr.  Bird 
Win,  Henry  Harrison  was  appointed  and 
held  until  Oct.  3,  when  both  Houses  hav- 
ing met  to  elect  a territorial  Representa- 
tive, or  Delegate,  to  Congress,  he  was  chosen. 
Harrison  received  eleven  votes  to  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  a son  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  ten 
votes.  A short  time  after  Francis  Dunlevy 
became  Secretary  of  the  territory,  which 
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office  was  vacated  by  the  election  of  Harrison 
to  Congress. 

In  the  session  of  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature in  1800,  Win,  II.  Harrison,  then  dele- 
gate in  Congress,  was  appointed  first  Gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  Territory  and  Return  J. 
Meigs,  of  Marietta,  one  of  its  first  J udges. 
It  is  stated  that  the  most  efficient  member  of 
the  first  Legislature  was  Jacob  Burnet.  He 
wrote  the  reply  to  Governor  St.  Clair’s  first 
message,  drafted  the  rules  governing  the 
session,  wrote  the  address  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  drafted  some  or 
most  of  the  laws  passed.  Governor  St.  Clair 
ruled  as  a military  martinet  and  prorogued  the 
Legislature  in  true  British  style.  After  the 
first  sess  on  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  the 
eat  of  Government  was  removed  to  Chilli- 
cothe  where  it  remained  during  the  existence 
of  Ohio  as  a Territory.  At  this  last  place  the 
State  Constitution,  was  framed  and  Chillicothe 
remained  the  capital  until  1810,  when  it  was 
removed  by  the  “ Sweepers,”,  as  the  party  was 
called  who  succeeded  in  getting  it  removed 
to  Zanesville.  This  section  of  the  country 
gained  in  population,  and  not  long  after 
Ohio  became  a State,  and  at  the  first  State 
session,  Scioto  County  was  formed,  May  1, 
1803,  Pike  County  not  being  formed  until 
February,  1815,  and  Jackson  County  in 
March,  1816. 

LOCATION  OF  BOUNTY  LANDS. 

The  location  of  the  lands  appropriate  for 
satisfying  military  land  bounty  warrants  in 
the  district  appropriated  for  that  purpose, 
granted  for  service  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
commenced  March  13,  1800;  and  the  location 
of  lands  granted,  to  the  Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotia  refugees  commenced  Feb.  13,  1802. 
Those  lands  east  of  the  Scioto,  south  of  the 
military  bounty  lands,  and  west  of  the 
fifteenth  range  of  townships  were  first  brought 
into  market  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  United 
States  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  1801. 


The  western  lands  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the 
General  Government  had,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  Congress,  been  ceded  upon  certain 
conditions;  one  of  the  conditions  was,  that  in 
case  the  lands  sontli  of  the  Ohio  should  be 
insufficient  for  their  legal  bounties  to  their 
troops,  the  deficiency  should  be  made  up 
from  lands  north  of  the  Ohio,  between  the 
rivers  Scioto  and  Little  Miami. 

The  opening  of  the  sale  of  these  lands  was 
to  start  a regular  pilgrimage  from  the  East 
to  the  West.  Not  all  came  to  settle  at  once, 
but  on  prospecting  tours  for  observation  in 
view  of  a future  residence.  It  was  not  the 
soldiers  alone  who  had  bounty-land  warrants, 
for  services  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  but 
all  classes  came  West  to  view  the  grand 
domain,  which  at  this  day  has  become  a 
mighty  empire,  peopled  with  an  energetic  and 
enterprising  population.  The  surveys  of 
these  lands  had  been  going  on  for  several 
years,  and  had  been  interrupted  by  an  Indian 
war  and  other  causes,  and  when  the  survey 
was  at  last  completed  and  the  land  offered  for 
sale  in  May,  1801,  as  above  stated,  there  was 
no  lack  of  purchasers,  and  location  by  war- 
rants. The  settlement  of  the  country  was 
indeed  rapid,  when  the  population  of  that 
day  is  considered.  As  before  remarked,  all 
classes  of  citizens  came  West  to  find  homes 
and  peace  in  this  fruitful  region,  and  the 
Ohio  and  its  tributaries  were  soon  peopled 
with  an  industrious  race,  and  towns  and 
villages  sprang  up,  while  the  farmers  them 
selves  formed  settlements,  locating  their  lands 
within  neighborly  distances  of  each  other. 
Schools  and  churches,  those  sure  harbingers 
of  a moral  and  contented  people,  alive  alike 
to  the  present  and  the  future,  reared  their 
humble  roofs,  and  when  the  dawn  of  pros- 
perity began  to  show  itself  in  field  and  farm- 
house, the  school-houses  and  churches  of  logs 
began  to  disappear  and  the  frame  church 
painted  white  appeared,  and  the  same  arrange- 
ments for  the  advance  of  the  pupils  in  the 
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Atlantic  States  were  found  in  the  West. 
Education  and  Christianity  went  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  people  of  the  West  were  in 
nowise  behind  those  of  the  East  in  advancing 
the  work  of  civilization  and  enjoying  its  fruits, 
albeit  their  struggles  and  their  trials  would 
cause  at  times  some  discouraging  thoughts. 

The  next  county  established  in  the  State 
after  that  of  Washington  on  July  27,  1788, 
Marietta  being  the  county  seat,  was  Ham- 
ilton, erected  Jan,  2,  1790.  Its  bounds 
included  the  country  between  the  Miamis, 
extending  northward  from  the  Ohio  River  to 
aline  drawn  due  east  from  the  standing  stone 
forks  of  the  Great  Miami.  The  name  of  the 
settlement  opposite  the  Licking  was,  at  this 
time,  called  Cincinnati.  Aug.  15, 1796, Wayne 
County  was  established,  including  all  the 
Northwestern  part  of  Ohio,  a large  tract 
in  Northeastern  Indiana  and  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  Michigan.  Detroit  was  the  seat  of 
justice.  July  10,  1797,  Adams  County  was 
erected,  comprehending  a large  tract  lying 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto  and  extend- 
ing northward  to  Wayne.  Other  counties 
were  afterward  formed  out  of  those  already 
established,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1798  the  Northwest  Territory  contained  a 
population  of  5,000  free  male  inhabitants  of 
full  age  and  eight  organized  counties. 

Ross  County  was  organized  Aug.  20,  1798; 
Trumbull,  July  10,  1800;  Clermont,  Dec. 
9,  1800;  Fairfield,  the  same  date,  which 
made  twelve  counties  organized  up  to  the 
first  of  the  present  century  in  the  territory 
of  the  Northwest.  These  counties  covered 
the  present  area  of  five  States,  extending  from 
the  Pennsylvania  line  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  from  the  Ohio  River  to  ,the 
northern  territorial  line.  This  of  course  was 
largely  outside  the  domain  of  our  State,  but 
the  organizations  of  all  these  counties  were 
formed  either  at  Marietta  or  Chillicothe. 
Up  to  1803  and  including  that  year,  which 
was  the  date  of  Ohio’s  admittance  into  the 


Union  as  a State,  these  nine  counties  were 
organized  within  its  limits. 

FORMATION  STATE  CONSTITUTION. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1802,  Congress  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  call  of  a convention  to 
form  a State  Constitution.  This  convention 
assembled  at  Chillicothe  Nov.  1,  and  on 
the  29th  of  the  same  month  a constitution 
of  State  government  was  ratified  and  signed 
by  the  members  of  the  convention.  It  was 
never  referred  to  the  people  for  their  appro- 
bation, but  became  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  State  by  the  act  of  the  convention  alone; 
and  by  this  act  Ohio  became  one  of  the  States 
of  the  Federal  Union.  But  besides  framing  a 
constitution  the  convention  had  another  duty 
to  perform.  The  act  of  Congress  providing 
for  the  admission  of  the  new  State  into  the 
Union  offered  certain  propositions  to  the 
people.  These  were,  first,  that  section  16  in 
each  township,  or  where  that  section  had  been 
disposed  of  other  contiguous  and  equivalent 
lands,  should  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  for 
the  use  of  schools;  second,  that  thirty-eight 
sections  of  land  where  salt  springs  had  been 
found,  of  which  one  township  was  situated  on 
the  Scioto,  one  section  on  the  Muskingum  and 
one  section  in  the  United  States  military 
tract,  should  be  granted  to  the  State,  never  to 
be  sold  or  leased  for  a longer  time  than  ten 
years;  and,  third,  that  one-twentieth  of  the 
proceeds  of  public  lands  sold  within  the  State 
should  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  roads 
from  the  Atlantic  to  and  through  the  same. 
These  propositions  were  offered  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  convention  should  provide  by 
ordinance  that  all  lands  sold  by  the  United 
States  after  June  30,  1802,  should  be  exempt 
from  taxation  by  the  State  for  five  years  after 
sale. 

The  first  General  Assembly  under  the  State 
Constitution  met  at  Chillicothe,  March  1, 1803. 
The  Legislature  enacted  such  laws  as  were 
deemed  necessary  for  the  new  order  of  things 
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and  created  eight  new  counties,  namely: 
Gallia,  Scioto,  Franklin,  Columbiana,  Butler, 
Warren,  Green  and  Montgomery.  The  first 
State  officers  elected  by  the  assembly  were 
as  follows:  Michael  Baldwin,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  Nathaniel  Massie, 
Speaker  of  the  Senate;  William  Creighton, 
Jr.,  Secretary  of  State;  Colonel  Thomas  Gib- 
son, Auditor;  William  McFarland, Treasurer; 
Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr.,  Samuel  Huntington  and 
William  Sprigg,  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  Francis  Dunlevy,  Wyllys  Silliman 
and  Calvin  Pease,  Judges  of  the  District 
Court;  United  States  Senators,  Thomas  Worth- 
ington and- John  Smith. 

The  first  Governor  elected  by  the  people 
was  Edward  Tiffin,  and  the  first  Member  of 
Congress  elected  was  Jeremiah  Morrow.  The 
first  United  States  District  Judge  was  Charles 
Willing  Bird.  Besides  the  above  counties 
organized  in  1803,  Muskingum  and  Highland 
counties  were  organized  in  1804,  and  quite  a 
number  of  others  in  1805,  1806  and  1807. 
This  showed  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, for  without  people  counties  were  unnec- 
essary. Besides  the  influx  of  population, 
other  increases  of  no  less  consideration  were 
that  of  stock  and  fowls.  Hogs  multiplied 
rapidly  and  the  domestic  fowl  was  assuming 
a large  share  of  the  farmer’s  attention. 
Winters  were  short,  and,  little  feed  being 
necessary,  cattle  also  began  to  be  numerous, 
and  the  country  to  assume  the  comforts  of 
life  at  the  end  of  the  first  decade. 

The  yoar  1810  was  not  important  except 
for  the  commencement  of  the  movements  for 
an  Indian  war.  The  celebrated  Tecumseh 
had  been  conspicuously  active  in  his  efforts 
to  unite  the  native  tribes  against  the  whites, 
and  to  arrest  the  further  extension  of  the 


white  settlements.  His  actions  and  those  of 
his  brother,  the  Prophet,  soon  made  it  evident 
that  the  West  was  about  to  suffer  the  calami- 
ties of  another  Indian  war,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  anticipate  their  movements.  In  1811  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  the  Governor  of  Indiana 
Territory,  marched  against  the  town  of  the 
Prophet,  on  the  Wabash,  and  in  the  ensuing 
action,  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  in  what  is 
now  Cass  County,  Ind.,  the  Indians  were 
totally  defeated.  This  year  (1811)  was  also 
made  important  to  Western  history  by  the 
voyage  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  of  the 
first  steamboat  ever  launched  upon  the  West- 
ern waters. 

In  1816  the  seat  of  the  State  Government 
was  removed  from  Chillicothe  to  Columbus, 
the  proprietors  of  that  town,  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  entered  into,  having  erected  in  good 
faith  a State-house  and  other  public  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Legislature  and 
officers  of  the  State. 

From  this  time  on,  until  the  dark  days  of 
the  civil  war  fell  like  a blight  upon  the  land, 
the  State  grew  and  prospered.  In  the  month 
of  February,  1825,  an  act  was  passed  “To 
provide  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the 
State  by  navigable  canals.”  This  gave  confi- 
dence to  the  people  and  work  for  those  who 
depended  upon  their  daily  labor  for  a living. 
The  system  of  canals  thus  inaugurated  was 
about  completed  in  the  year  1840,  and  these 
works  doubtless  added  thousands  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  found  their  homes  here.  Next  came  the 
railroad  fever,  and  that  raged  for  a quarter  ot 
a century,  until  the  State  became  a net  work 
of  iron  roads,  which  are,  in  the  near  future, 
likely  to  traverse  every  county  within  its 
border. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THEY  FOUND  A WILDERNESS  AND  LET  IN  THE  SUNLIGHT  OF  CIVILIZATION. 


PIONEER  LIFE. 

The  present  boundary  of  the  Lower  Scotio 
Valley  was  first  made  the  home  of  the  pale- 
faces in  1795.  That  year  civilization  first  se- 
cured it  for  its  home.  It  was  then  a part  of 
the  territory  of  the  Northwest,  its  eastern 
portion,  east  of  the  Scotio  River,  however, 
being  included  within  the  bounds  of  the  new- 
made  county  of  Washington.  At  that  time 
Ohio  could  boast  of  but  three  counties  with- 
in her  limits — Washington,  Hamilton  and 
Wayne,  the  latter  extending  so  far  as  to  in- 
clude all  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  besides 
other  territory,  and  her  county  seat  was 
Detroit. 

HOME  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

This  country  was  the  home  of  the  red  men, 
a home  from  which  they  were  loth  to  part. 
God  had  given  them  this  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Scioto  for  their  home.  It  was  a migra- 
tory field  for  the  restless  buffalo;  the  elk  and 
the  bear  roamed  its  wooded  hills;  the  deer 
and  wild  turkey  made  it  their  home;  the 
valleys  and  the  upland  were  filled  with  small 
game;  fish  sported  in  the  cool  and  pellucid 
waters  of  its  rivers  and  creeks,  and  in 
shadowy  nooks,  near  bubbling  springs  and 
crystal  fountains,  the  aborigines  built  their 
wigwams.  It  was  a paradise  for  the  hunter, 
and  the  Indians  liad  roamed  lord  of  all. 

In  1795  the  valley  of  the  Scioto,  with  its 
wealth  of  forest  and  stream,  with  its  high  and 
rolling  upland,  bold  bluffs  and  nestling  val- 
leys, became  the  property  of  the  palefaces, 


and  that  which  stood  for  centuries  in  its  wild 
and  rugged  grandeur  was,  ere  long,  to  assume 
a prominent  place  in  the  future  of  our  State. 

FROM  WHENCE  THEY  CAME. 

The  pioneers  of  Ohio,  especially  those  who 
settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its  trib- 
utary streams,  like  the  Scioto,  Hocking  and 
Muskingum,  came  generally  from  the  older 
States  which  were  upon  the  border,  like  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia  and  Kentucky,  but  not  a 
few  found  their  way  from  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  from  those  composing  New  England. 

There  is  little  difference  in  pioneer  life  even 
at  this  day.  It  is  the  poor  and  hard-working 
element  that  seek  a home  in  a new  country, 
as  a general  thing,  and  at  this  day,  especially, 
very  few  who  enjoy  the  churches,  schools, 
railroads  and  telegraph,  and  are  able  to  re- 
main, will  care  to  leave  for  a residence  in  the 
wilds  of  the  West.  The  exception  to  these 
are  those  who  may  be  in  fair  circumstances, 
but  have  large  families,  who  are  willing  to 
give  up  their  comfort  for  the  better  providing 
of  the  future  for  their  children.  Thus  we  find 
the  pioneer  generally  poor  but  robust,  with 
an  energy  which  labor  increases,  and  with  an 
endurance  that  seems  to  baffle  all  opposing 
forces. 

The  greater  part  of  the  goods  transported 
from  the  Eastern  settlements  were  brought 
over  the  mountains  on  pack-horses.  The  first 
year’s  subsistence  had  to  be  carried  that  way, 
and  salt  was  packed  hundreds  of  miles  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  settlers,  and  then  sold 
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from  $6  to  $10  a bushel.  No  roads  were  laid 
out  west  of  Pittsburg,  and  but  few  wagons 
could  find  their  way  over  the  mountains  and 
through  the  unbroken  wilderness.  But  upon 
reaching  the  latter  place  the  trouble  compara- 
tively ceased,  for  the  goods  could  be  carried 
thence  by  river.  Roads,  however,  were  soon 
made,  rough  bridges  of  logs  spanned  the  nar- 
row streams,  the  rivers  had  their  ferries,  and 
country  or  general  stores  began  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  They  kept  a little  of  everything, 
but  it  was  always  articles  of  necessity — hats, 
caps,  boots  and  shoes,  chains,  wedges,  pots 
and  kettles.  Mills  and  blacksmith  shops  were 
soon  erected. 

THE  LOG  CABIN, 

a description  of  which  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing now,  will  be  of  profound  interest  to  future 
generations,  who  will  be  so  far  removed  from 
pioneer  life  as  to  wonder  over  the  primitive 
styles  and  habits  of  long  ago. 

Trees  of  uniform  size  were  chosen  and  cut 
into  logs  of  the  desired  length,  generally 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  and  hauled  to  the  spot 
selected  for  the  future  dwelling.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day  the  few  neighbors  who  were 
available  would  assemble  and  have  a “house- 
raising.”  Each  end  of  every  log  was  saddled 
and  notched  so  that  they  would  lie  as  close 
down  as  possible;  the  next  day  the  propri- 
etor would  proceed  to  “chink  and  daub  ” the 
cabin,  to  keep  out  the  rain,  wind  and  cold. 
The  house  had  to  be  re- daubed  every  fall,  as 
the  rains  of  the  intervening  time  would  wash 
out  a great  part  of  the  mortar.  The  usual 
height  of  the  house  was  seven  or  eight  feet. 
The  gables  were  formed  by  shortening  the 
logs  gradually  at  each  end  of  the  building 
near  the  top.  The  roof  was  made  by  laying 
very  straight  small  logs  or  stout  poles  suit- 
able distances  apart,  generally  about  two  and 
a half  feet,  from  gable  to  gable,  and  on  these 
poles  were  laid  the  “clapboards”  after  the 
manner  of  shingling,  showing  about  two  and 


a half  feet  to  the  weather.  These  clapboards 
were  fastened  to  their  place  by  “weight 
poles,”  corresponding  in  place  with  the  joists 
just  described,  and  these  again  were  held  in 
their  place  by  “runs”  or  “knees,”  which 
were  chunks  of  wood  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  long  fitted  between  them  near 
the  ends.  Clapboards  were  made  from  the 
nicest  oaks  in  the  vicinity,  by  chopping  or 
sawing  them  into  four-foot  blocks  and  riving 
these  with  a frow,  which  was  a simple  blade 
fixed  a tright  angles  to  its  handle.  This  was 
driven  into  the  blocks  by  a mallet.  As  the 
frow  was  wrenched  down  through  the  wood, 
the  latter  was  turned  alternately  over  from 
side  to  side,  one  end  being  held  by  a forked 
piece  of  timber. 

The  chimney  to  the  "Western  pioneer’s 
cabin  was  made  by  leaving  in  the  original 
building  a large  open  place  in  one  wall,  or 
by  cutting  one  after  the  structure  was  up, 
and  by  building  on  the  outside,  from  the 
ground  up,  a stone  column,  or  a column  of 
sticks  and  mud,  the  sticks  being  laid  up  cob- 
house  fashion.  The  fire-place  thus  made  was 
often  large  enough  to  receive  fire-wood  six  to 
eight  feet  long.  Sometimes  this  wood, 
especially  the  “ back-log,”  would  be  nearly  as 
large  as  a saw-log.  The  more  rapidly  the 
pioneer  could  burn  up  the  wood  in  his 
vicinity,  the  sooner  he  had  his  little  farm 
cleared  and  ready  for  cultivation.  For  a 
window,  a piece  about  two  feet  long  was  cut 
out  of  one  of  the  wall  logs,  and  the  hole 
closed  sometimes  by  glass,  but  generally  with 
greased  paper.  Even  greased  deer-hide  was 
sometimes  used.  A doorway  was  cut  through 
one  of  the  walls  if  a saw  was  to  be  had ; other- 
wise the  door  would  be  left  by  shortened 
logs  in  the  original  building.  The  door  was 
made  by  pinning  clapboards  to  two  or  three 
wooden  bars  and  was  hung  on  wooden  hinges. 
A wooden  latch,  with  catch,  then  finished  the 
door,  and  the  latch  was  raised  by  anyone  on 
the  outside  by  pulling  the  leather  string  at- 
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taclied.  For  security  at  night  this  latch- 
string  was  drawn  in,  but  for  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  even  strangers,  the  “latch- 
string was  always  hangingout,”  as  a sign  of 
welcome.  In  the  interior  over  the  fire-place 
would  be  a shelf  called  the  “ mantel,”  on 
which  stood  the  candle-stick  or  lamp;  proba- 
bly, also,  some  cooking  or  table-ware,  and 
possibly  an  old  clock  and  other  articles.  In 
the  fire-place  would  be  a crane,  and  on  it  pots 
were  hung  for  cooking.  Over  the  door  in 
forked  cleats  hung  the  ever  trusty  rifle  and 
powder  horn;  in  one  corner  stood  the  large 
bed  for  the  “old  folks,”  and  under  it  the 
trundle  bed  for  the  children;  in  another 
stood  the  old-fashioned  spinning  wheel,  with 
a smaller  one  by  its  side;  in  another  the  only 
table,  large  and  strong,  and  in  the  remaining 
corner  was  a rude  cupboard  holding  the  table- 
ware, which  consisted  of  a few  cups  and 
saucers  and  bine-edged  plates  standing  singly 
on  their  edges  against  the  back  so  as  to  give  a 
more  conspicuous  display,  while  around  the 
room  were  scattered  a few  splint -bottom  or 
Windsor  chairs  and  two  or  three  stools.  In 
the  erection  of  this  cabin  the  neighbors  would 
come  for  miles  around  to  help  him  and  give 
him  a fair  start  in  the  world.  They  gave 
him  a warm  welcome,  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship was  extended,  and  the  new  settler  felt 
at  home  at  once.  The  latch-string  hung  on 
the  outside,  and  what  the  cabin  held  was  at  the 
command  of  the  traveler  or  neighbor.  Corn 
was  their  principal  article  of  food,  and  the 
wild  game  furnished  the  meat  for  their  fam- 
ilies. A cow  was  generally  secured,  and  the 
pioneer  was  then  happy  as  well  as  rich. 
Store  goods  were  not  often  seen  or  worn. 

SLEEPING  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  bed  was  very  often  made  by  fixing 
posts  in  the  floor  about  six  feet  from  the  one 
wall  and  four  feet  from  the  adjoining  wall, 
and  fastening  a stick  to  this  post  about  two 
feet  from  the  floor,  on  each  of  two  sides,  so 


that  the  other  end  of  each  of  the  two  sticks 
could  be  fastened  in  the  opposite  wall;  clap- 
boards were  laid  across  these,  and  thus  the 
lied  was  complete.  Guests  were  given  this 
bed,  while  the  family  disposed  themselves 
in  another  corner  of  the  room,  or  in  the 
“loft.”  ^hen  several  guests  or  travelers 
were  on  hand,  many  ingenious  ways  were  re- 
sorted to  for  their  accommodation.  The  clear- 
ing of  the  woodland  was  no  idle  pastime  to 
even  the  rugged  pioneer.  Years  of  toil,  of 
hardship  and  privation  fell  to  his  lot;  but  for 
the  toil  of  the  then  present,  he  expected  and 
did  reap,  in  almost  all  cases,  an  abundant 
future.  Still  the  old  pioneer  believed  in 
labor.  It  was  not  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
present  and  future,  but  it  gave  strength  to 
the  muscles,  and  health  to  the  entire  system. 

cooking. 

The  pioneer  women  had  very  few  conven- 
iences which  now  adorn  the  kitchens  of  to- 
day. The  range  or  stove  was  then  unknown, 
but  the  large  fire-place  was  fitted  with  a crane 
and  a supply  of  hooks  of  different  lengths, 
and  from  one  to  four  pots  could  be  hung  over 
the  fire  at  once.  Then  the  long-handled 
frying-pan,  the  bake  pan,  the  Dutch-oven,  and 
along  about  1830  came  the  tin  bake-oven. 
With  these  the  pioneer  women  did  their  hot, 
laborious  work.  But  they  knew  how  to  cook. 
The  bread  and  the  biscuit  of  those  days  have 
not  been  improved  upon. 

A better  article  for  baking  batter-cakes  was 
the  cast-iron  spider  or  Dutch  skillet.  The  best 
thing  for  baking  bread  in  those  days,  and  pos- 
sibly even  yet  in  these  latter  days,  was  the  flat- 
bottomed  bake-kettle,  of  greater  depth,  with 
closely  fitting  cast-iron  cover,  and  commonly 
known  as  the  “Dutcli-oven.”  With  coals 
over  and  under  it,  bread  and  biscuit  would 
quickly  and  nicely  bake.  Turkey  an  spare- 
ribs  were  sometimes  roasted  before  the  fire, 
suspended  by  a string,  a dish  being  placed  un- 
dreneath  to  catch  the  drippings. 
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Hominy  and  samp  were  very  much  used. 
The  hominy,  however,  was  generally  hulled 
corn — boiled  corn  from  which  the  hull,  or  bran, 
had  been  taken  by  hot  lye  ; hence  sometimes 
called  “lye  hominy.”  True  hominy  and 
samp  were  made  of  pounded  corn.  A popular 
method  of  making  this,  as  well  as  real  meal  for 
bread,  was  to  cut  out  or  burn  a large  hole  in  the 
top  of  a huge  stump,  in  the  shape  of  a mortar, 
and  pounding  the  corn  in  this  by  a maul.or  bee- 
tle suspended  on  the  end  of  a swing-pole,  like  a 
well-sweep.  This  and  the  well-sweep  consisted 
of  a pole  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long  fixed  in  an 
upright  fork  so  that  it  could  be  worked  “ tee- 
ter” fashion.  It  was  a rapid  and  simple  way 
of  drawing  water.  When  the  samp  was  suf- 
ficiently pounded  it  was  taken  out,  the  bran 
floated  off,  and  the  delicious  grain  boiled  like 
rice. 

The  chief  articles  of  diet  in  early  day  were 
corn  bread,  hominy  or  samp,  venison,  pork, 
honey,  beans,  pumpkin  (dried  pumpkin  for 
more  than  half  the  year),  turkey,  prairie 
chicken,  scpiirrel  and  some  other  game,  with 
a few  additional  vegetables  a j)ortion  of  the 
year.  Wheat  bread,  tea,  coffee  and  fruit 
were  luxuries  not  to  be  indulged  in  except  on 
special  occasions,  as  when  visitors  were  pres- 
ent. 

At  the  table  hot  drinks  were  made  with  sas- 
safras root,  spicewood, or  sycamore  bark.  Genu- 
ine tea  and  coffee  wrere  sometimes  to  be  had  but 
not  often.  Parched  grains  of  rye  or  corn  were 
sometimes  pounded  up  and  made  a substitute 
for  coffee.  Corn-meal  was  converted  into 
bread  in  various  ways.  The  simplest  method 
was  to  mix  the  meal  with  salt  and  water  into 
a stiff  dough  and  bake  it  on  the  hot  stones  of 
the  fire-place — this  was  the  original  and  only 
genuine4' johnny-cake.”  The  mixture  thinly 
spread  and  baked  on  a board  or  in  a pan  set 
upright  before  the  fire  made  “hoe-cake,” 
and  if  mixed  with  eggs  and  baked  in  a Dutch- 
oven,  it  was  “pone.”  “ Corn-dodger ” was 
another  variety  of  the  ancient  nourishment 


made  of  about  the  same  ingredients.  Hom- 
iny was  prepared  by  soaking  the  corn  in 
strong  lye  of  wood  ashes  to  remove  the  out- 
side covering  and  then  washing  thoroughly 
in  clean  water.  Corn-meal  was  often  made 
into  mush  and  eaten  from  wooden  bowls.  If 
fried  with  the  jelly  of  meat  liquor  it  was 
called,  by  the  Dutch,  “ suppawn,”  and  was 
a favorite  diet.  How  and  then  a cup  of  coffee, 
sweetened  with  honey,  the  product  of  a lucky 
find  in  the  shape  of  a bee  tree,  a juicy  venison 
steak  or  a piece  of  turkey,  and  corn-bread 
made  of  mashed  corn  pounded  in  a mortar  or 
ground  in  a hand  mill,  composed  the  steady 
week  day  and  Sunday  diet  of  the  old  pioneer. 

WILD  GAME — ITS  USES. 

Venison  could  be  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  in  the  forests  large  flocks  of  wild  turkeys 
were  frequently  seen.  Bears  were  still  to  be 
seen  occasionally,  and  at  times  an  odd  buffalo 
or  two;  but  the  favorite  fields  of  the  buffalo  in 
the  Ohio  Valley  were  the  grassy  regions  of 
Kentucky.  Turkeys  were  seldom  shot  as  the 
ammunition  was  too  valuable  to  waste  upon 
them.  They  were  generally  caught  in  traps, 
or  rather  pens,  with  the  lower  part  of  one  side 
left  open.  Corn  was  strewn  around  and  in- 
side the  pen,  and  the  foolish  birds  seeing  no 
escape  at  the  top  and  never  thinking  to  escape 
the  v^ay  they  came,  became  easy  prisoners. 
In  this  way  they  were  caught  by  the  score. 
If  the  turkey  was  young  it  was  sometimes 
prepared  by  skinning  and  roasting  before 
the  fire  on  a spit,  the  grease  being  caught 
with  a dripping  pan.  Stoves  were  then  un- 
known, and  all  cooking  was  done  on  the 
hearth  or  at  fires  kindled  out  of  doors.  In 
the  scarcity  of  other  game,  opossoms  were 
used  occasionally  for  food — a dish  in  especial 
favor  among  the  colored  people.  Quails  were 
not  numerous  as  they  seem  to  follow  civiliza- 
tion rather  than  precede  it.  Fish  vrere  plen- 
tiful itn  the  streams  and  were  caught  in  differ- 
ent ways,  generally  on  a troll-line  on  a single 
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hook,  or  by  piercing  them  with  a gig.  This 
was  game  for  the  hoys. 

The  skins  of  the  wild  beasts  were  brought 
to  the  cabins  by  hunters,  and  there  prepared 
for  use.  Deer  skins  were  tanned.  The  hair 
was  first  removed  by  ashes  and  water  and  the 
skins  were  then  rubbed  with  soft-soap,  lye, 
and  the  brains  of  the  deer.  As  all  these  sub- 
stances contain  alkali,  they  were  useful  in  re- 
moving the  fat  and  tissue.  Then  after  lying 
for  two  or  three  days  in  a steeping  vat  or 
trough,  the  skins  were  stretched  over  a 
smooth  round  log,  from  which  the  bark  had 
been  removed,  and  scraped  with  a graining- 
knife.  Such  a dressing  rendered  the  skins 
soft  and  pliable,  and  many  of  the  settlers 
became  skillful  curriers.  Bear-skins  were 
dressed  with  the  hair  on,  and  used  for  robes, 
carpets  or  for  bed-clothing.  Wolves  were 
numerous  in  some  sections,  and  occasionally 
a panther’s  scream  pierced  the  still  forest,  but 
domestic  animals  were  seldom  destroyed  by 
them. 

DRESS  AND  MANNERS. 

The  dress,  habits,  etc.,  of  a people  throw  so 
much  light  upon  their  condition  and  limita- 
tions, that  in  order  to  better  show  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  people,  a short 
exposition  of  life  at  different  epochs  is  here 
given.  The  Indians  themselves  are  credited 
by  Charlevoix  with  being  “ very  laborious  ” — 
raising  poultry,  spinning  the  wool  of  the  buf- 
falo and  manufacturing  garments  therefrom. 
These  must  have  been,  however,  more  than 
usually  favorable  representatives  ot  their 
race. 

Dressed  deer-skins  and  blue  cloth  were 
worn  commonly  in  the  winter  for  pantaloons. 
The  blue  handkerchief  and  the  deer-skin  moc- 
casins covered  the  head  and  feet  generally. 
In  1800  scarcely  a man  thought  himself 
clothed  unless  he  had  a belt  tied  round  his 
blanket  coat,  and  on  one  side  was  hung  the 
dressed  skin  of  a pole-cat  filled  with  tobacco, 


pipe,  flint  and  steel.  On  the  other  side  was 
fastened,  under  the  belt,  the  butcher  knife. 

Among  the  Americans  home-made  wool 
hats  were  the  common  wear.  Fur  hats  were 
not  common,  and  scarcely  a boot  was  seen. 
The  covering  of  the  feet  in  winter  was  chiefly 
moccasins  made  of  deer-skins  and  shoe-packs 
of  tanned  leather.  Some  wore  shoes,  but  not 
common  in  very  early  times.  In  the  summer 
the  greater  portion  of  the  young  people,  male 
and  female,  and  many  of  the  old,  went  bare- 
foot. The  substantial  and  universal  outside 
wear  was  the  blue  linsey  hunting  shirt.  This 
was  an  excellent  garment.  It  was  made  witli 
wide  sleeves,  open  before,  of  ample  size  so 
as  to  envelop  the  body  almost  twice  around. 
Sometimes  it  had  a large  cape,  which  answered 
well  to  save  the  shoulders  from  the  rain.  A 
belt  was  mostly  used  to  keep  the  garment 
close  around  the  person,  and,  nevertheless, 
there  was  nothing  tight  about  it  to  hamper 
the  body.  It  was  often  fringed,  and  at  times 
the  fringe  was  composed  of  red  and  other  gay 
colors.  The  belt,  frequently,  was  sewed  to 
the  hunting  shirt.  The  vest  was  mostly  made 
of  striped  linsey.  The  colors  were  often  made 
with  alum,  copperas  and  madder,  boiled  with 
the  bark  of  trees,  in  such  manner  and  propor- 
tions as  the  old  ladies  prescribed. 

The  pioneer’s  wife,  without  whom  a pio- 
neer’s life  would  have  been  a wretched  failure,  j 
made  the  men’s  clothing  and  moccasins  of  j 
dressed  deer-skins,  and  spun  and  wove  the  f 
home-made  cotton  for  herself  and  daughters.  | 
Eight  yards  were  sufficient,  and  a dress  would 
last  a year  or  two.  Sometimes  ginghams  and 
calico  were  purchased,  but  it  was  only  the 
rich  that  could  indulge  in  such  costly  goods  in 
which  to  array  their  wives  and  daughters.  An 
extra  quality  and  a brighter  color  of  homespun 
was  the  general  Sunday  meeting  dress  of  the 
women  of  that  day,  and  when  the  men  wanted 
to  put  on  style  they  purchased  an  article  of 
cloth  called  Kentucky  jeans.  But  durability 
and  not  style  was  the  forte  of  the  old  pioneer, 
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and  the  dress  of  deer-skin  and  the  coon-skin  cap 
were  really  the  rage  for  solid  wear.  A bonnet, 
composed  of  calico  or  some  gay  goods,  was 
worn  on  the  head  when  they  were  in  the  open 
air.  Jewelry  on  the  pioneer  ladies  was  un- 
common ; a gold  ring  was  an  ornament  only 
now  and  then  seen. 

The  advent  of  steam,  of  railroads  and  tele- 
graph, and  the  rapid  advance  in  manufactures 
have  driven  home  manufactures  from  the 
household  by  lower-priced  fabrics  of  distant 
mills. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  that  the  pioneers 
had  to  contend  with  was  the  extreme  scarcity 
of  salt,  and  the  high  price  of  that  essential 
article  often  caused  severe  privation.  At  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Scioto 
Valley,  it  was  sold  for  $6  to  $S  a bushel,  and 
had  to  be  packed  on  horseback  a great  dis- 
tance. As  early  as  1788,  when  the  first 
colony  arrived  at  Marietta, it  had  been  rumored 
that  salt  springs  existed  on  a stream,  since 
called  Salt  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Mus- 
kingum River,  near  Duncan’s  Falls,  Mus- 
kingum County,  and  even  during  the  Indian 
war  a party  was  sent  up  the  river  from 
Marietta  to  search  for  them.  The  explora- 
tion was  made  at  great  risk,  but  the  springs 
were  not  found.  White  men,  held  as  prisoners 
by  the  Indians,  had  seen  them  make  salt  at 
these  springs,  and  had  noted  their  locality. 
An  accurate  description  of  the  country  having 
been  gained  from  these  persons,  another 
exploring  party  of  hunters  and  experienced 
woodsmen  were  sent  out,  a year  or  two  later, 
to  find  the  springs.  This  time  they  were  suc- 
cessful, and  brought  back  with  them  a small 
supply  of  the  precious  article.  In  1790  a 
joint  stock  company  was  formed  of  fifty  share- 
holders, at  $1.50  each,  making  a capital  of 
$75,  with  the  object  of  buying  castings,  erect- 
ing a furnace,  and  manufacturing  salt. 
Twenty-four  kettles  were  bought  at  Pittsburg, 
and  transported  by  water  to  Duncan’s  Falls, 
and  thence,  on  pack-horses,  to  the  salt  springs, 


seven  miles  further.  A well  was  dug,  near 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  about  fifteen  feet  deep, 
to  the  bed  rock,  through  the  crevices  of  which 
the  salt  water  oozed  and  rose,  though  not  very 
abundantly.  The  trunk  of  a hollow  sycamore 
tree  was  fixed  in  the  well  to  exclude  the  fresh 
water.  A furnace  was  built,  of  two  ranges 
with  twelve  kettles  each.  The  water  was 
raised  from  the  well  by  a sweep  and  pole. 
The  company  was  divided  into  ten  sections 
of  five  men  each,  who  worked  in  turns  for  two 
weeks  at  a time,  and  the  works  were  thus 
kept  in  operation  day  and  night,  the  men 
standing  regular  watches.  They  were  thus 
able  to  make  about  100  pounds  of  salt  in 
twenty-four  hours,  using  about  1,600  gallons 
of  water.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to 
manufacture  salt  in  Ohio,  and  the  product 
was  a very  inferior  and  costly  article.  For 
several  years  all,  of  the  salt  used  by  the  pion- 
eers of  the  valley  was  brought  from  these 
works,  and  from  the  Scioto  salt  licks,  in 
Jackson  County,  on  pack-horses,  of  which  an 
extended  notice  will  be  found  in  the  Jackson 
County  department  of  this  work.  Yet  time 
changes  all  things,  and  the  primitive  modes 
of  early  days  gave  way  to  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  people,  but  those  days  were  full  of  inci- 
dents in  the  struggle  of  life,  and  the  progress 
of  civilization  at  the  hands  of  the  pioneers 
was  slow,  but  still  onward. 

MARKET  TRICES. 

In  one  respect  the  early  settlers  had  a few 
advantages  not  possessed  to-day,  or  by  those 
of  a generation  back.  While  they  endured 
the  privations  with  which  they  were  encom- 
passed with  heroic  fortitude  and  a patience 
which  exalted  them,  these  old-time  heroes  and 
heroines  could  get  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a 
good  deal  less  cost  than  their  favored  children 
and  grandchildren  of  this  day;  and  not  only 
that,  but  there  was  any  quantity  of  land  lying 
around  loose  at  Government  price,  $1.25  per 
acre,1  and  excellent  swamp  land,  all  but  the 
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swamp,  at  25  cents  per  acre — twelve  months’ 
time  and  county  warrants  taken  at  par — 
anxious  to  be  tickled  with  a hoe,  that  it 
might  laugh  with  a harvest.  The  financial 
crash  of  1837  had  completely  demoralized 
values;  property  shrank  to  such  amazing 
smallness  that  many  people  were  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  they  possessed  anything  except 
their  lives  and  their  families.  The  wildcat 
banks  rapidly  climbed  the  golden  stairs,  and 
their  assets  went  glimmering.  The  necessa- 
ries of  life  were  cheap,  and  those  who  Suffered 
most  in  those  days  were  of  the  class  called 
wealthy,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  managers  of 
the  wildcat  banks  above  spoken  of.  The 
farmer  and  mechanic  here  in  the  West  had 
little  to  complain  of.  Their  wants  were  few 
and  supplies  cheap;  if  corn  was  at  a low 
figure,  tea,  coffee,  sugar  and  whisky  were 
also  cheap.  The  business  depression  brought 
on  by  the  financial  collapse  referred  to  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  and  still  hovered 
over  the  land  as  late  as  1842.  In  1839  and 
1840  prices  of  goods  still  ruled  very  low,  and 
the  prospect  of  an  early  rise  seemed  far  from 
encouraging. 

Cows  sold  from  $5  to  $10,  and  payable, 
perhaps,  in  trade  at  that.  Horses  brought 
for  the  best  about  $40,  but  could  be  bought 
from  about  $25  up  for  a fair  animal.  Work- 
ing oxen  were  from  $25  to  $30  per  yoke,  and 
considered  down  to  almost  nothing.  Hogs, 
dressed,  sold  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  each. 
Garnered  wheat  brought  from  35  to  40  cents 
a bushel;  corn,  50  cents  per  barrel,  delivered, 
and  a good  veal  calf  75  cents.  You  could  go 
to  the  woods  and  cut  down  a bee-tree,  gather 
the  honey,  bring  it  to  market  and  get  25 
cents  a gallon  for  it.  And  sucli  honey,  so 
clear  and  transparent  that  even  the  bee-keeper 
of  to-day,  with  his  patent  hive  and  Italian 
swarms,  would  have  had  a look  of  envy 
covering  his  face  on  beholding  it.  The  wild 
deer  came  forward  and  gave  up  his  hams  at 
25  cents  each,  and  the  settler  generally 


clinched  the  bargain  by  taking  the  skin  also, 
and  when  not  cut  up  into  strings  or  used 
for  patches  brought  another  quarter,  cash 
or  trade,  as  demanded.  It  was  a habit  in 
those  days  for  farmers  to  help  each  other,  and 
their  sons  to  work  in  the  harvest  field  or  help 
do  the  logging  to  prepare  for  the  seeding  of 
new  land.  This  was  a source  of  wealth  to  the 
sons  of  the  early  settlers  and  to  those  farmers 
who  were  unable  to  purchase  a home.  They 
received  from  25  to  50  cents  per  day  and 
their  board.  That  was  wealth,  the  foundation 
of  their  future  prosperity.  It  was  the  first 
egg  laid  to  hatch  them  a farm,  and  it  was 
guarded  with  scrupulous  care.  Economy  was 
often  whittled  down  to  a very  fine  point 
before  they  could  be  induced  to  touch  that 
nest  egg,  the  incipient  acre  of  the  first  farm. 

This  covers  a good  deal  of  what  the  old 
pioneer  had  or  received  for  labor  and  farm 
produce. 

COUNTRY  STORES. 

As  the  settlers  increased  country  stores 
began  to  make  their  appearance  at  crossroads, 
followed  by  the  necessary  concomitant,  the 
blacksmith  shop.  Portsmouth  and  Chilli- 
eothe  became  somewhat  of  trade  centers,  and 
Piketon  also  had  a local  habitation  and  a 
name  as  early  as  1814,  and  Jackson  C.-H.,  a 
few  years  later,  but  the  country  stores  flour- 
ished outside  of  these  points,  because  they 
were  as  much  a convenience  as  a necessity. 
Their  stocks  consisted  of  salt,  tea,  tobacco, 
cotton,  yarns,  iron  for  horseshoes,  nails,  etc., 
powder,  lead,  shot,  and  steel  points,  for 
plows.  Added  to  these  and  considered  staple 
articles,  there  was  kept  a moderate  supply  of 
calico,  ginghams,  domestic  cotton,  Kentucky 
jeans,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.,  with  a fair  article 
of  corn  whisky. 

These  country  stores  were  strongly  built, 
and  the  logs  of  which  they  were  composed 
hewed  flat  on  the  inside.  The  goods  were 
placed  in  the  most  convenient  places  to  get 
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at.  Boxes  were  utilized  as  counters,  and 
while  there  was  but  little  display  in  those 
good  old  times,  little  was  desired.  If  the 
goods  they  wanted  were  there,  it  didn’t  make 
much  difference  to  the  people  whether  they 
were  on  shelves,  or  even  had  shelves.  The 
smaller  merchants  purchased  the  goods  at 
Pittsburg  or  Marietta,  while  these  in  their 
turn  ran  flat-boats  down  the  river  to  New 
Orleans. 

RAISING  BEE. 

Settlers  flowed  in.  The  early  years  of  the 
present  century  gave  life  and  progress  to  the 
Scioto  Valley.  New  arrivals  made  the  woods 
echo  with  the  sound  of  their  axes,  and  cabins 
sprang  up  as  if  by  magic.  The  miles  which 
had  been  between  cabins  had  become  reduced 
so  that  once  in  awhile  neighbors  would  be 
within  a mile,  or  even  a half  a mile,  of  each 
other,  and  “ raising  bees  ” became  common, 
and  were  greatly  enjoyed.  A new  comer 
would  cut  the  logs  tor  his  cabin,  haul  them  to 
the  ground  ready  to  be  put  up,  and  then 
announce  a “raising  bee.”  The  neighbors 
came  from  miles  around,  and  the  way  that 
cabin  went  up  into  a square  shape,  capped 
with  weight  poles,  was  a “caution  to  slow 
coaches.”  And  they  sang  at  their  work: 

“ Our  cabins  are  made  of  logs  of  wood, 

The  floors  are  made  of  puncheon, 

The  roof  is  held  by  weighted  poles, 

And  then  we  ‘ hang  off’  for  luncheon.” 

This  Would  be  followed  by  a swig  from  the 
little  brown  jug,  kept  especially  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  then  with  a hearty  shake  of  the 
hand  and  a “ wish  you  well,”  the  neighbors 
left  the  new  comer  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  cabin.  And  this  was  a “ raising 
bee  ” of  ye  olden  times. 

BRINGING  IN  STOCK. 

The  pioneers  were  very  few  who  had  any 
kind  of  stock  when  they  settled  in  this  valley. 
Horses  were  brought  by  a good  many  and 
oxen  for  work,  but  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
4 


there  were  but  few,  except,  perhaps,  cows. 
Some  were  soon  brought  in  as  it  was  found 
they  could  subsist  almost  entirely  on  mast, 
or  other  wild  food.  They  were  slaughtered 
in  early  winter  and  what  was  not  needed  for 
present  use  was  salted  down  for  use  in  the 
hot  months  when  venison  was  not  fit  for  use. 

Cattle  were  also  introduced,  but*  the  pio- 
neers experienced  very  little  trouble  in  pro- 
viding for  them.  The  forests  were  filled  with 
budding  sprouts  while  the  low  and  open 
lands  were  densely  covered  with  long  grass 
which  furnished  splendid  provender  till  late 
in  the  winter.  Toward  spring,  when  the 
early  buds  began  to  swell,  they  were  prefer- 
able, and  if  the  under-brush  became  stripped, 
large  beech  trees  were  frequently  felled  for 
the  cattle  to  trim  up.  The  winters  at  this 
date  were,  however,  much  milder  than  at 
present,  as  is  definitely  known.  Snows 
scarcely  ever  remained  longer  than  three 
days,  and  the  record  of  the  weather  kept  at 
Ludlow  Station,  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  State,  shows  a vast  difference  in  the  varia- 
tion of  temperature,  then  and  now.  The 
average  temperature  of  the  winters  from  1804 
to  1811,  as  shown  by  these  records,  was  about 
40  ° Faln\,  while  the  lowest  temperature  was 
8 ° below  zero.  Later  experiences  show  a 
great  difference  in  the  variations  of  the 
weather,  from  the  heat  of  summer  to  the  cold 
of  winter,  brought  about  evidently  by  the 
clearing  of  forests,  draining  of  swamps  and 
other  changes  incident  to  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. 

HOSPITALITY. 

The  traveler  always  found  a welcome  at  the 
pioneer’s  cabin.  It  was  never  full.  Although 
there  might  be  already  a guest  for  every 
puncheon,  there  was  still  “room  for  one  more,” 
and  a wider  circle  would  be  made  for  the  new- 
comer at  the  log  fire.  If  the  stranger  was  in 
search  of  land  he  was  doubly  welcome,  and 
his  host  would  volunteer  to  show  him  all  the 
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“ first-rate  claims  in  this  neck  of  woods,’’  go- 
in  g with  him  for  days,  showing  the  corners 
and  advantages  of  every  “Congress  tract” 
within  a dozen  miles  of  his  cabin. 

To  his  neighbors  the  pioneer  was  equally 
liberal.  If  a deer  was  killed,  the  choicest  bits 
were  sent  to  his  nearest  neighbor,  a half  dozen 
miles  away,  perhaps.  When  a “ slioat”  was 
butchered,  the  same  custom  prevailed.  If  a 
new  comer  came  in  too  late  for  “ cropping,” 
the  neighbors  would  supply  his  table  with 
just  the  same  luxuries  they  themselves  enjoyed, 
and  in  as  liberal  quantity,  until  a crop  could 
be  raised.  When  a new-comer  had  located 
his  claim,  the  neighbors  for  miles  around 
would  assemble  at  the  site  of  his  proposed 
cabin  and  aid  him  in  “ gittin’  ” it  up.  One 
party  with  axes  would  cut  down  the  trees  and 
hew  the  logs ; another  with  teams  would  haul 
the  logs  to  the  ground  ; another  party  would 
“raise  ” the  cabin  ; while  several  of  the  old 
men  would  “rive  the  clapboards”  for  the 
roof.  By  night  the  little  forest  domicile 
would  be  up  and  ready  for  a *■  house-warm- 
ing,” which  was  the  dedicatory  occupation  of 
the  house,  when  music  and  dancing  and  fes- 
tivity would  be  enjoyed  at  full  height.  The 
next  day  the  new  arrival  would  he  as  well  sit- 
uated as  his  neighbors. 

BEE  HUNTING. 

This  wild  recreation  was,  in  some  respects, 
a peculiar  one,  and  many  sturdy  backwoods- 
men gloried  in  this  art.  ITe  would  carefully 
watch,  as  it  filled  itself  with  the  product  of 
some  flower  and  notice  the  direction  taken  by 
it  as  it  struck  a “ bee-line  ” for  its  home, 
which,  when  found,  would  generally  be  high 
up  in  the  hollow  of  a tree.  This  tree  would 
then  be  marked,  and  in  September,  or  a little 
later,  the  tree  would  be  cut  and  the  honey 
secured,  and  pretty  active  work  was  required 
to  save  it  from  wasting,  as  sometimes  the  tree 
would  be  shattered  in  its  fall.  Several  gal- 
lons have  been  known  to  have  been  taken 


from  a single  tree.  Thus  by  a very  little  work, 
pleasant  at  that,  the  early  settlers  could  keep 
themselves  in  honey  the  year  round,  and  thus 
save  buying  sugar  at  the  store.  By  the  time 
the  honey  was  a year  old,  and  sometimes 
sooner,  it  would  granulate,  but  this  did  not 
interfere  with  its  quality. 

MILLING. 

Not  the  least  of  the  hardships  of  pioneer 
life  was  the  procuring  of  bread.  The  first 
settlers  had  to  be  supplied  the  first  year  from 
other  sources  than  their  own  lands,  and  the 
first  crop,  however  abundant,  gave  only  par- 
tial relief,  there  being  no  mills  at  hand  to 
grind  the  grain.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
grinding  by  hand  power,  and  very  many  fam- 
ilies were  very  poorly  provided  with  means 
for  doiug  this.  The  old  grater  and  the  wooden 
mortar  burned  in  the  end  of  a log  did  duty 
for  many  mouths  ere  either  a hand-mill  or 
horse-mill  was  found  in  the  country.  Soon 
after  the  country  became  more  generally  set- 
tled enterprising  men  embarked  in  the  milling 
business,  selecting  sites  on  streams  that  were 
large  and  rapid  enough  to  furnish  the  power. 
Mills  were  considered  a public  necessity,  and 
were  permitted  to  be  erected  wherever  a de- 
sirable water-power  could  be  secured.  Those 
who  lived  contiguous  to  the  rivers  or  streams 
did  not  have  far  to  go,  but  those  who  located 
in  the  country  back  had  many  hard  days’ 
travel  “going  to  mill.”  When  it  became 
a day’s  journey  or  more,  it.  was  considered 
quite  a job,  and  sometimes  swollen  streams, 
without  ferries  or  bridges  would  keep  them 
several  days  on  their  journey.  Not  only  did 
the  old  settler  go  to  mill,  but  he  managed  to 
lay  in  some  supplies  at  the  store  which  was 
generally  near  at  hand. 

NATIVE  ANIMALS. 

The  principal  wild  animals  found  in  the 
State  were  the  deer,  wolves,  bear,  wild  cat, 
fox,  raccoon,  woodchuck,  or  ground  hog,  skunk, 
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mink,  weasel,  muskrat,  opossom,  rabbit  and 
squirrel  ; and  the  principal  feathered  game 
were  the  quail,  wild  turkey,  hawk,  turkey 
buzzard,  crow  and  blackbird,  while  the  woods 
would  be  filled  by  smaller  songsters  who 
made  the  hills  and  vales  resound  with  the 
music  of  their  voices.  Some  of  these  animals 
and  birds  were  the  only  meat  of  the  early 
settlers,  but  they  gave  way  at  last  to  the  hog 
and  the  chicken,  and  the  unerring  aim  of  the 
woodsman’s  rifle.  The  wolf  was  the  most 
troublesome  animal,  it  being  the  common  en- 
emy of  the  sheep,  and  sometimes  attacking 
other  domestic  animals  and  even  human 
beings.  Their  hideous  howling  at  night  was 
so  constant  and  terrifying  that  they  seemed, 
almost,  to  do  more  mischief  by  that  annoyance 
than  by  direct  attack.  To  effect  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  animals  the  authorities  offered 
a bounty  for  their  scalps,  and  this  brought 
about  a 

BIO  WOLF  HUNT. 

The  . “ circular  wolf  hunt,”  in  which  all 
the  men  and  boys  would  turn  out  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  was  generally  considered  the 
most  effectual  as  also  the  most  exciting  meth- 
od to  get  rid  of  these  pests  and  depredators. 
The  band  of  hunters  would  form  in  a circle 
comprising  several  miles  square  of  territory, 
and  then  with  their  horses  and  dogs  close  up 
gradually  toward  a common  center  of  the 
field  of  operation,  gathering  in  not  only 
wolves,  but  also  deer  and  other  animals. 
Five  and  sometimes  ten  wolves  were  captured 
and  killed  in  a single  day.  The  men  were 
organized  in  true  army  regulation  style,  and 
posted  in  the  meaning  of  every  signal  and 
the  rule  to  follow.  Guns  were  seldom  allowed 
on  such  occasions,  as  their  use,  while  danger- 
ous in  a formed  circle,  was  also  likely  to 
frighten  and  excite  the  animals  to  a more  dan- 
gerous degree.  The  dogs,  which  were  held 
by  their  keepers  until  the  proper  time  arrived, 
were  depended  upon  in  the  final  slaughter, 


and  when  the  signal  came  they  were  turned 
loose, when  they  rushed  to  the  center  of  battle, 
followed  and  cheered  by  the  excited  hunters. 
They  would  fight  and  hold  the  animals  until 
the  men  got  a chance  to  get  in  their  work. 
The  scene  which  would  then  transpire  in  the 
center  of  the  battle  could  not  easily  be  de- 
scribed, but  it  was  exciting  and  dangerous 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  reckless. 

SNAKES. 

In  pioneer  times  snakes  were  numerous, 
such  as  the  rattlesnake,  adder,  blood  snake 
and  many  varieties  of  large  blue  and  green 
snakes,  milk  snake,  garter  and  water  snakes, 
etc.,  etc.  If,  on  meeting  some  of  these,  you 
would  retreat,  they  would  chase  you  very 
fiercely;  but  if  you  would  turn  and  give  them 
battle,  they  would  immediately  crawl  away 
with  all  possible  speed,  hide  in  the  grass  and 
weeds,  and  wait  for  a “greener”  customer. 
These  really  harmless  snakes  served  to  put 
people  on  their  guard  against  the  more  dan- 
gerous and  venomous  kinds. 

It  was  the  practice  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  to  turn  out  in  companies,  with  spades, 
mattocks  and  crow-bars,  attack  the  principal 
snake  dens  and  slay  large  numbers  of  them. 
In  early  spring  the  snakes  were  somewhat 
torpid  and  easily  captured.  Scores  of  rattle- 
snakes were  sometimes  frightened  out  of  a 
single  den,  which,  as  soon  as  they  showed 
their  heads  through  the  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
were  dispatched,  and  left  to  be  devoured  by 
the  numerous  wild  hogs  of  that  day.  Some 
of  the  fattest  of  these  snakes  were  taken  to 
the  house  and  oil  extracted  from  them,  and 
their  glittering  skins  were  saved  as  specifics 
for  rheumatism. 

Another  method  was  to  fix  a heavy  stick 
over  the  door  of  their  dens,  witli  a long  grape- 
vine attached,  that  one  at  a distance  could 
plug  the  entrance  to  the  den  when  the  snakes 
were  all  out  sunning  themselves.  Then  a 
large  company  of  citizens,  on  hand  by  ap- 
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pointment,  could  kill  scores  of  the  reptiles  in 
a few  minutes. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

These  implements  as  used  by  the  pioneer 
farmers  of  tlie  State  would  in  this  age  of  im- 
provement be  great  curiosities.  The  plow 
used  was  called  the  “ barshare  ” plow;  the 
iron  point  consisted  of  a bar  of  iron  about 
two  feet  long,  and  a broad  share  of  iron  welded 
to  it.  Sometimes  they  were  made  shorter  to 
suit  the  ground  in  which  they  were  to  be 
used.  At  the  extreme  point  was  a coulter 
that  passed  through  a beam  six  or  seven  feet 
long,  to  which  were  attached  handles  of  the 
required  length.  The  mold- bard  was  a wooden 
one  split  out  of  winding  or  cross-grained  tim- 
ber. or  hewed  into  shape,  in  order  to  turn  the 
soil  over.  Sown  seed  was  dragged  in  by 
drawing  over  the  ground  saplings  with  bushy 
tops.  Instead  of  reapers  and  mowers  for  har- 
vesting, the  sickle  and  cradle  were  used,  and 
the  wooden  rake.  The  grain  was  threshed 
out  with  a flail,  or  trodden  out  by  horses  or 
oxen. 

HOG  KILLING. 

Hogs  were  always  dressed  before  they  were 
taken  to  market.  The  farmer,  if  forehanded, 
would  call  in  his  neighbors  some  bright  fall 
or  winter  morning  to  help  “ kill  hogs.”  Im- 
mense kettles  of  water  were  heated;  a sled  or 
two  covered  with  loose  boards  or  plank,  con- 
stituted the  platform  on  which  the  hog  was 
cleaned,  and  was  placed  near  an  inclined 
hogshead  in  which  the  scalding  was  done;  a 
quilt  was  thrown  over  the  top  of  the  latter  to 
retain  the  heat;  from  the  crotch  of  some  con- 
venient tree  a projecting  pole  was  rigged,  to 
hold  the  animals  for  disemboweling  and 
thorough  cleaning.  When  everything  was 
arranged,  the  best  shot  of  the  neighborhood 
loaded  his  rifle,  and  the  work  of  killing  was 
commenced.  It  was  considered  a disgrace  to 
make  a hog  l£  squeal  ” by  bad  shooting  or  by 


a “ shoulder-stick.”  that  is,  running  the  point 
of  the  butcher-knife  into  the  shoulder  instead 
of  the  cavity  of  the  breast.  As  each  hog  fell, 
the  “sticker”  mounted  him  and  plunged  the 
butcher-knife  into  his  throat;  two  persons 
would  then  catch  him  by  the  hind  legs,  draw 
him  up  to  the  scalding  tub,  which  had  just 
been  tilled  with  boiling  hot  water  with  a 
shovelful  of  good  green- wood  ashes  thrown  in; 
in  this  the  carcass  was  plunged  and  moved 
round  a minute  or  so  until  the  hair  would  slip 
off  easily,  then  placed  on  the  platform  where 
the  cleaner  would  take  hold  of  him  and  clean 
him  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  knives  and 
other  sharp-edged  implements;  then  two 
stout  men  would  take  him  up  between  them, 
and  a third  man  to  manage  the  gambrel 
(which  was  a stout  stick  about  two  feet  long, 
sharpened  at  both  ends,  to  be  inserted  be- 
tween the  muscles  of  the  hind  legs  at  or  near 
the  hock  joint),  the  animal  would  be  elevated 
to  the  pole,  where  the  work  of  cleaning  was 
finished. 

After  the  slaughter  was  over  and  the  hogs 
had  had  time  to  cool,  such  as  were  intended 
for  domestic  use  were  cut  up,  the  lard  “ tried  ” 
out  by  the  women  of  the  household,  and  the 
surplus  hogs  taken  to  market,  while  the 
weather  was  cold,  if  possible.  In  those  days 
almost  every  merchant  had,  at  the  rear  end 
of  his  place  of  business  or  at  some  convenient 
building,  a “ pork-house,”  and  would  buy  the 
pork  of  his  customers  and  of  such  others  as 
would  sell  to  him,  and  cut  it  for  the  market. 
This  gave  employment  to  a large  number  of 
hands  in  every  village,  who  could  cut  and 
pack  pork  all  winter.  The  hauling  of  all  this 
to  the  river  would  also  give  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  teams,  and  the  manufacture 
of  pork  barrels  would  keep  many  coopers 
employed. 

There  was  one  feature  in  this  method  of 
packing  and  marketing  pork  that  made  the 
country  in  the  fall  and  winter  a paradise  for 
the  poor  man.  Spare  ribs,  tenderloins,  pigs’ 
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heads  and  pigs’  feet  were  not  considered  of 
much  value,  and  were  freely  given  to  all  who 
would  take  them.  If  a barrel  was  taken  to 
any  pork  house  and  salt  furnished,  the  barrel 
was  filled  and  salted  down  gratuitously.  So 
great  in  many  cases  was  the  quantity  of  spare 
ribs,  etc.,  to  be  disposed  of,  that  they  were 
hauled  away  in  wagon  loads  and  dumped  in 
the  woods  out  of  town  or  some  convenient 
ravine. 

MONEY  AND  BARTER. 

Money  was  a scarce  article,  and  was  not 
seen  in  large  quantities,  often,  among  the 
settlers.  Indeed,  unless  to  pay  for  their  land 
or  invest  in  a yoke  of  oxen,  they  had  little 
use  for  it,  as  they  could  transact  most  all 
their  business  about  as  well  without  it,  on 
the  “barter  ” system,  wherein  a good  deal  of 
tact  in  making  exchanges  was  often  displayed. 
When  it  failed  in  any  instance,  long  credits 
contributed  to  the  convenience  of  the  citizens. 
But  for  taxes  and  postage  neither  the  barter 
nor  the  credit  system  would  answer,  and 
often  letters  were  suffered  to  remain  a long 
time  in  the  postoffice  for  the  want  of  the 
25  cents  demanded  by  the  Government. 

Peltries  came  nearer  being  money  than 
anything  else,  as  it  came  to  be  custom  to 
estimate  the  value  of  everything  in  peltries. 
Such  an  article  was  worth  so  many  peltries. 
Even  some  tax  collectors  and  postmasters 
were  known  to  take  peltries  and  exchange- 
tliem  for  the  money  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

When  the  settlers  first  came  into  the 
wilderness,  some  supposed  that  their  hard 
struggle  would  be  principally  over  after  the 
first  year;  but  alas!  they  often  looked  for 
‘‘easier  times  next  year”  for  many  years 
before  realizing  them,  and  then  they  came  in 
so  slyly  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  The 
sturdy  pioneer  thus  learned  to  bear  hardships, 
privations  and  hard  living,  as  good  soldiers 
do.  As  the  facilities  for  making  money  were 
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not  great,  they  lived  pretty  well  satisfied  in 
an  atmosphere  of  good,  social,  friendly  feel- 
ing. But  among  the  early  settlers  who  came  to 
this  State  were  many  who,  accustomed  to 
the  advantages  of  an  older  civilization,  to 
churches,  schools  and  society,  became  speed- 
ily home-sick  and  dissatisfied.  They  would 
remain  perhaps  one  summer,  or  at  most  two, 
then  selling,  whatever  claim  with  its  improv- 
ments  they  had  made,  would  return  to  the 
older  States,  spreading  reports  of  the  hard- 
ships endured  by  the  settlers  here  and  the 
disadvantages  which  they  had  found,  or 
imagined  they  had  found,  in  the  country. 
The  slight  improvements  they  had  made 
were  sold  to  men  of  sterner  stuff,  who  were 
the  sooner  able  to  surround  themselves  with 
the  necessities  of  life,  while  their  unfavor- 
able report  deterred  other  weaklings  from 
coming.  The  inen  who  stayed  and  were 
willing  to  endure  privations  belonged  to  a 
different  guild;  they  were  heroes  every  one 
— men  to  whom  hardships  were  things  to  be 
overcome,  and  privations  endured  for  the 
sake  of  posterity,  and  they  never  shrank  from 
this  duty.  It  is  to  those  hardy  pioneers  who 
could  endure  that  the  people  of  to-day  owe 
the  wonderful  improvements  made,  and  the 
developments,  almost  miraculous,  that  have 
brought  this  commonwealth  in  the  past  eighty 
years  from  a wilderness  to  the  front  rank 
among  the  States  of  this  great  nation. 

EDUCATION. 

Though  struggling  through  the  pressure 
of  poverty  and  privation,  the  early  settlers 
planted  among  them  the  school-house  at  the 
earliest  practical  period.  So  important  an 
object  as  the  education  of  their  children  they 
did  not  defer  until  they  could  build  more 
comely  and  convenient  houses.  They  were 
for  a time  content  with  such  as  corresponded 
with  their  rude  dwellings,  but  soon  better 
buildings  and  accommodations  were  provided. 
As ‘may  readily  be  supposed,  the  accommoda- 
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tionsof  the  earliest  schools . were  not  good. 
Sometimes  school  was  taught  in  a room  of  a 
large  or  double  log  cabin,  but  often er  in  a 
log  house  built  for  the  purpose.  A mud-and- 
stick  chimney  in  one  end  of  the  building, 
with  earthen  hearth  and  a fire-place  wide  and 
deep  enough  to  receive  a four  to  six  foot  back- 
log, and  smaller  wood  to  match,  served  for 
warming  purposes  in  winter  and  ji  kind  of 
conservatory  in  summer.  For  windows,  part 
of  a log  was  cut  out  in  two  sides  of  the  build- 
ing, and  may  be  a few  lights  of  eight  by  ten 
glass  set  in,  or  the  aperture  might  be  covered 
over  with  greased  paper.  Writing  desks  con- 
sisted of  heavy  oak  plank  or  a hewed  slab  laid 
upon  wooden  pins  driven  into  the  wall.  The 
four-legged  slab  benches  were  in  front  of 
these,  and  the  pupils  when  not  writing  would 
sit  with  their  backs  against  the  front,  sharp 
edge  of  the  writing-desks.  The  floor  was 
also  made  out  of  these  slabs  or  “ puncheons,” 
laid  upon  log  sleepers.  'Everything  was  rude 
and  plain;  but  many  of  America’s  greatest 
men  have  gone  out  from  just  such  school- 
houses  to  grapple  with  the  world,  and  make 
names  for  themselves  and  reflect  honor  upon 
their  country.  So  with  many  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  efficient  preachers. 

SPELLING-SCHOOL. 

The  chief  public  evening  entertainment  for 
the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  of  pioneer  exist- 
ence was  the  celebrated  “spelling-school.” 
Both  young  people  and  old  looked  forward  to 
the  next  spelling-school  with  as  much  antici- 
pation and  anxiety  as  we  nowadays  look  for- 
ward to  a general  Fourth-of-July  celebration; 
and  when  the  time  arrived  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood, yea,  and  sometimes  several  neigh- 
borhoods, would  flock  together  to  the  scene  of 
academical  combat,  where  the  excitement  was 
often  more  intense  than  had  been  expected. 
It  was  far  better,  of  course,  when  there  was 
good  sleighing;  then  the  young  folks  would 
turn  out  in  high  glee  and  be  fairly  beside 


themselves.  The  jollity  is  scarcely  equaled  at 
the  present  day  by  anything  in  vogue. 

SINGING-SCHOOL. 

Next  to  the  night  spelling-school  the  sing- 
ing-school was  an  occasion  of  much  jollity, 
wherein  it  was  difficult  for  the  average  sing-  f 

ing-ina8ter  to  preserve  order,  as  many  went  1 

more  for  fun  than  for  music.  This  species  of 
evening  entertainment,  in  its  introduction  to 
the  West,  was  later  than  the  spelling-school, 
and  served,  as  it  were,  as  the  second  step  to- 
ward the  more  modern  civilization.  Good 
sleighing  weather  was  of  course  almost  a 
necessity  for  the  success  of  these  schools,  but 
how  many  of  them  have  been  prevented  by 
mud  and  rain.  Perhaps  a greater  part  of  the 
time  from  November  to  April  the  roads  would 
be  muddy  and  often  half  frozen,  which  would 
have  a very  dampening  and  freezing  effect 
upon  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the  | 
young  people  who  longed  for  a good  time  on 
such  occasions. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  painstaking  which 
characterized  pioneer  life,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing remark  of  an  old  settler:  “The  man- 
ner in  which  I used  to  work  in  those  perilous 
times  was  as  follows:  On  all  occasions  I car- 
ried my  rifle,  tomahawk  and  butcher-knife, 
with  a loaded  pistol  in  my  belt.  When  I 
went  to  plow  I laid  my  gun  on  the  plowed 
ground,  and  stuck  a stick  by  it  for  a mark,  | 
so  that  I could  get  it  quick  in  case  it  was 
wanted.  I had  two  good  dogs;  I took  one 
into  the  house  leaving  the  other  out.  The 
one  outside  was  expected  to  give  the  alarm, 
which  would  cause  the  one  inside  to  bark,  by 
which  I was  awakened,  having  my  arms 
always  loaded.  I kept  my  horse  in  a stable 
close  to  the  house,  having  a port- hole  so  that 
I could  shoot  to  the  stable  door.  During  two 
years  I never  went  from  home  with  any  cer- 
tainty of  returning,  not  knowing  the  minute 
I might  receive  a ball  from  an  unknown 
hand.” 
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THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 

The  history  of  pioneer  life  generally  pre- 
sents the  dark  side  of  the  picture;  but  the 
toils  and  privations  of  the  early  settlers  were 
not  a series  of  unmitigated  sufferings.  No; 
for  while  the  fathers  and  mothers  toiled  hard, 
they  were  not  aveise  to  a little  relaxation,  and 
had  their  seasons  of  fun  and  enjoyment. 
They  contrived  to  do  something  to  break  the 
monotony  of  their  daily  life  and  furnish  them 
a good  hearty  laugh.  Among  the  more  gen- 
eral forms  of  amusements  were  the  ‘‘quilt- 
ing-bee,” “corn-husking,”  “apple-paring,” 
“log-rolling,”  and  “house-raising.”  Our 
young  readers  will  doubtless  be  interested  in 
a description  of  these  forms  of  amusement, 
when  labor  was  made  to  afford  fun  and  enjoy- 
ment to  all'  participating.  The  “ quilting- 
bee,”  as  its  name  implies,  was  when  the 
industrious  qualities  of  the  busy  little  insect 
that  “improves  each  shining  hour”  were  ex- 
emplified in  the  manufacture  of  quilts  for  the 
household.  In  the  afternoon  ladies  for  miles 
around  gathered  at  an  appointed  place,  and 
while  their  tongues  would  not  cease  to  play, 
the  hand  was  busily  engaged  in  making  the 
quilt,  the  desire  being  always  manifested  to 
get  it  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  then  the 
fun  would  begin.  In  the  evening  the  gentle- 
men came  and  the  hours  would  then  pass 
swiftly  by  in  playing  games  or  dancing. 
“ Corn-huskings  ” were  when  both  sexes 
united  in  the  work.  They  usually  assembled 
in  a large  barn  which  was  arranged  for  the 
occasion;  and  when  each  gentleman  had  se- 
lected a lady  partner  the  husking  began. 
When  a lady  found  a red  ear  she  was  subject 
to  a kiss  from  her  partner;  when  a gentleman 
found  one  he  was  allowed  to  kiss  his  lady 
partner.  After  the  corn  was  all  husked  a good 
supper  was  served;  then  the  “old folks”  would 
leave,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was 
spent  in  the  dance  and  in  having  a general 
good  time.  The  recreation  afforded  to  the 


young  people  on  the  annual  recurrence  of 
these  festive  occasions  was  as  highly  enjoyed, 
and  quite  as  innocent,  as  the  amusements  of 
the  present  boasted  age  of  refinement  and 
culture. 

WHAT  THE  PIONEERS  HAVE  DONE. 

Ohio  is  a grand  State,  in  many  respects 
second  to  none  in  the  Union,  and  in  almost 
everything  that  goes  to  make  a live,  prosper- 
ous community,  not  far  behind  the  best. 
Beneath  her  fertile  soil  is  coal  enough  to 
supply  the  State  for  generations;  her  harvests 
are  bountiful;  she  has  a medium  climate,  and 
many  other  things  that  make  her  people  con- 
tented, prosperous  and  happy;  but  she  owes 
much  to  those  who  opened  up  these  avenues 
that  have  led  to  her  present  condition  and 
happy  surroundings.  Unremitting  toil  and 
labor  have  driven  off  the  sickly  miasmas  that 
brooded  over  swampy  prairies.  Energy  and 
perseverance  have  peopled  every  section  of 
her  wild  lands,  and  changed  them  from  wastes 
and  deserts  to  gardens  of  beauty  and  protit. 
Where  but  a few  years  ago  the  barking 
wolves  made  the  night  hideous  with  their 
wild  shrieks  and  howls,  now  is  heard  only 
the  lowing  and  bleating  of  domestic  animals. 
Only  a half  century  ago  the  wild  whoop  of 
the  Indian  rent  the  air  where  now  are  heard 
the  engine  and  rumbling  trains  of  cars,  bear- 
ing away  to  markets  the  products  of  our  labor 
and  soil.  Then  the  savage  built  his  rude  hut 
on  the  spot  where  now  rise  the  dwellings  and 
school-houses  and  church  spires  of  civilized 
life.  IIow  great  the  transformation?  This 
change  has  been  brought  about  by  the  inces- 
sant toil  and  aggregated  labor  of  thousands  of 
tired  hands  and  anxious  hearts,  and  the  noble 
aspirations  of  such  men  and  women  as  make 
any  country  great.  What  will  another  halt 
century  accomplish?  There  are  few,  very 
few,  of  these  old  pioneers  yet  lingering  on  the 
shores  of  time  as  connecting  links  of  the  past 
with  the  present.  What  must  their  thoughts 
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be  as  with  their  dim  eyes  they  view  the 
scenes  that  surround  them?  We  often  hear 
people  talk  about  the  old-fogy  ideas  and  fogy 
ways  and  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  old  men  who  have  gone  through  the  ex- 
periences of  pioneer  life.  Sometimes,  per- 
haps, sncli  remarks  are  just,  but,  considering 
the  experiences,  education,  and  entire  life  of 
such  men,  such  remarks  are  better  unsaid. 
They  have  had  their  trials,  misfortunes,  hard- 
ships and  adventures,  and  shall  we  now,  as 
they  are  passing  far  down  the  western  decliv- 
ity of  life,  and  many  of  them  gone,  point  to 
them  the  finger  of  derision  and  laugh  and 
sneer  at  the  simplicity  of  their  ways?  Let  us 
rather  cheer  them  up,  revere  and  respect 
them,  for  beneath  those  rough  exteriors  beat 
hearts  as  noble  as  ever  throbbed  in  the 
human  breast.  These  veterans  have  been 
compelled  to  live  for  weeks  upon  hominy  and, 
if  bread  at  all,  it  was  bread  made  from  corn 
ground  in  hand-mills,  or  pounded  up  with 
mortars.  Their  children  have  been  destitute 
of  shoes  during  the  winter;  their  families  had 
no  clothing  except  what  was  carded,  spun, 
woven  and  made  into  garments  with  their  own 
hands;  schools  they  had  none;  churches  they 
had  none;  afflicted  with  sickness  incident  to 
all  new  countries,  sometimes  the  entire 
family  at  once;  luxuries  of  life  they  had  none; 
the  auxiliaries,  improvements,  inventions  and 
labor-saving  machinery  of  to-day  they  had 
not;  and  what  they  possessed  they  obtained 
by  the  hardest  of  labor  and  individual  exer- 
tions, yet  they  bore  these  hardships  and 
privations  without  murmuring,  hoping  for 
better  times  to  come,  and  often,  too,  with  but 
little  prospect  of  realization. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  changes  written 
on  every  hand  are  most  wonderful.  It  has 
been  but  forescore  years  since  the  white  man 
began  to  exercise  dominion  over  this  region, 
erst  the  home  of  the  red  man,  yet  the  visitor 
of  to-day,  ignorant  of  the  past  of  the  country, 
could  scarcely  be  made  to  realize  that  within 


these  years  there  has  grown  up  a population 
of  over  3,000,000  people,  who  in  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  life  are  as  far  advanced  as  are 
the  inhabitants  of  the  older  States.  Schools, 
churches,  colleges,  palatial  dwellings,  beauti- 
ful grounds,  large,  well-cultivated  and  pro- 
ductive farms,  as  well  as  cities,  towns,  and 
busy  manufactories,  have  grown  up,  and 
occupy  the  hunting  grounds  and  camping 
places  of  the  Indians,  and  in  every  direction 
there  are  evidences  of  wealth,  comfort  and 
luxury.  There  is  but  little  left  of  the  old 
landmarks.  Advanced  civilization  and  the 
progressive  demands  of  revolving  years  have 
obliterated  all  traces  of  Indian  occupancy, 
until  they  are  only  remembered  in  name. 

In  closing  this  section  it  would  be  well  to 
impress  on  the  tninds  of  the  reader  the  fact 
that  a debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  those  who 
pioneered  this  State,  which  can  be  but  par- 
tially repaid.  Never  grow  unmindful  of  the 
peril  and  adventure,  fortitude,  self-sacrifice 
and  heroic  devotion  so  prominently  displayed 
in  their  lives.  As  time  sweeps  on  in  its 
ceaseless  flight,  may  the  cherished  memory  of 
them  lose  none  of  its  greenness,  but  may 
future  generations  alike  cherish  and  perpetuate 
them  with  just  devotion  and  gratitude. 

WOMEN  PIONEERS. 

Thus  far  the  pioneer  has  been  referred  to  as 
ot  the  sterner  sex,  but  were  they  the  only 
pioneers  in  these  once  uncivilized  regions? 
Was  man  the  only  one  who  suffered  privation 
and  want,  who  worked  that  a generation, 
then  verging  on  manhood,  might  find  the  way 
“ blazed”  to  the  light  of  a higher  civilization, 
and  that  a generation  yet  unborn  might  find 
the  fruits  of  struggle  in  well-tilled  fields,  a 
full  granary,  and  a home  blessed  with  all  the 
art  and  progress  that  a new  era  gave  them? 
Was  it  in  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the 
people  of  a later  day,  who  had  received  not 
only  wealth  descended  from  their  forefathers, 
but  those  benefits  which  science  had  discov 
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ered  hidden  in  the  deep  and  dark  mysteries 
of  nature,  and  were  they  to  thank  men  alune 
for  the  blessings  around  them?  No!  but 
high  on  the  scroll  of  fame  should  the  pioneer 
women  of  our  land  have  their  names  em 
blazoned  that  generations  yet  to  come,  and 
for  all  time,  may  honor  and  bless  the  memory 
of  the  heroic  women  who  gave  themselves  to 
the  duties  of  a pioneer’s  life,  and  who  proudly 
and  uncomplainingly  did  the  work  which 
came  before  them,  as  only  women  could  do  it, 
smoothing  their  rugged  lives  with  the  light 
of  an  undying  love,  and  proving  in  every  way 
the  equal  of  man  in  carrying  forward  the  work 
of  making  a wilderness  take  upon  itself  the 
garb  of  civilization,  and  barren  plains  the 
wealth  of  fruitful  fields  and  abundant  harvests. 
Thus  have  the  pioneer  women  worked  and 
struggled,  and  the  rude  cabin  to  them  was  a 
home  of  love  and  happiness. 

Rude  and  primitive  as  that  cabin  might  be, 
with  a floor  of  mother  earth,  simple  and 
unadorned,  there  was  found  within  its  walls 
many  a heroine  of  early  days.  Not  in  the 
palaces  of  the  rich  of  what  is  called  this 
enlightened  era  was  more  true  life-like  hap- 
piness found  than  in  those  lowly  cabins. 
There  was  no  waiting  in  those  days  for  a 
home  of  splendor  before  man  found  his  mate, 
but  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  those  days 
joined  hands  and  hearts,  and  helped  each  other 
down  the  rugged  pathway  of  life.  He  went 
into  the  field  to  work,  that  he  might  supply 
the  food  necessary  for  life,  while  she  worked 
on  in  her  own  sphere,  furnishing  her  husband’s 
cabin  with  smiles  of  a loving  heart,  greeting 
her  partner  with  the  evident  work  of  will- 
ing hands,  keeping  her  true  and  womanly 
talents  in  full  play,  not  only  in  prepar- 
ing the  food  for  the  family  meal,  but  in 
spinning  and  weaving,  cutting  and  mak- 
ing, not  only  her  own  clothing,  but  the 
garments  of  those  who  were  of  her 
household  and  under  her  loving  care.  Much 
has  been  written  of  the  “old  pioneer”  and 


his  struggles  in  the  early  years  of  his  life, 
heavy  trials,  misfortunes,  and  ultimately  his 
success,  but  little  has  been  recorded  of  his 
noble  companion,  the  light  of  his  cabin,  who 
cheered  him  in  his  misfortunes,  nursed  him 
in  sickness,  and  in  health  gave  her  whole 
strength  to  labor  for  their  future  welfare  and 
happiness.  There  was  little  luxury  or  ease 
for  the  pioneer’s  wife  of  those  early  days,  but 
whatever  her  destiny  might  be,  it  was  met 
with  a firm  faith  and  a willingness  to  do  her 
whole  duty,  living  in  the  love  of  her  husband 
and  children  and  trusting  in  Providence  to 
receive  her  final  reward  for  the  unceasing 
labor  of  years,  well  and  nobly  performed. 
Yes,  there  was  something  decidedly  primi- 
tive in  the  building  and  furniture  of  those 
cabins  of  old.  They  were  built  one  and  a 
half  stories  high,  in  many  cases,  that  they 
might  have  a “loft  ” to  store  away  things,  and 
sometimes  to  sleep  in.  The  windows  were 
covered  by  a light  quilt  to  keep  the  wind  and 
rain  out;  the  puncheon  floor  was  laid,  the 
stick-and-mud  chimney  set  up,  a table  and 
a chair  or  two,  or  stools  made  of  split  logs, 
with  auger  holes  bored  to  put  in  the  legs; 
some  shelves  made  of  the  same  material, 
holes  bored  and  pins  put  in  to  hang  up  their 
clothes  and  other  things,  and  that  pioneer 
heroine  was  ready  to  meet  her  friends  and 
neighbors  and  the  world  at  large  in  a roomy 
and  comfortable  house. 

Then  it  was  discovered  that  woman’s  work 
was  never  done.  The  household  was  asleep. 
The  tired  husband  and  father  was  resting  his 
weary  limbs  in  dreamland;  the  children  were 
tossing  here  and  there  on  their  beds,  as  rest- 
less children  always  do.  Nature  itself  had 
gone  to  rest  and  the  outer  world  was  wrapped 
in  darkness  and  gloom,  but  the  nearly  ex- 
hausted mother  sewed  on  and  on,  and  the 
midnight  candle  was  still  shedding  its  pale 
light  over  the  work  or  the  vigils  of  the  loved 
and  iqvin  * mother.  And  this  is  the  record 
of  the  thouc  nds  of  noble  women,  the  female 
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pioneers,  whose  daily  presence,  loving  hearts, 
earnest  work  and  keen  judgment  made  the 
work  of  civilization  and  progress  one  of  suc- 
cess. And  the  question  has  often  been  asked, 
“ What  would  the  men  of  olden  times  have 
done  if  the  women  of  olden  times  had  not 
been  with  them  ?”  And  the  reply  comes 
back,  “Ah!  yes,  what  would  they  have 
done  ?” 

These  were  the  kind  of  women  who  made 
civilization  a success,  and  brightened  the 
pathway  of  material  progress  with  the  prom- 
ise of  a glorious  future.  There  are  a few  yet 
living  of  that  glorious  pioneer  band  of 
women  who  gave  their  lives  to  the  hard  fate 
of  a pioneer’s  wife.  They  bore  their  share  of 
the  trials,  troubles,  and  labor  of  the  times. 
They  are  deserving  the  love  and  veneration 
of  all,  and  may  their  pathway  to  the  unknown 
river  be  brightened  by  kind  words  and  loving 
hearts.  Let  them  glide  softly  and  pleasantly 
down  the  river  of  Time,  and  let  no  regrets 
come  from  them  of  neglect  or  coldness. 
Their  young  days  were  days  of  hardship;  let 
the  evening  of  their  life  be  bereft  of  care, 
peaceful  and  joyous. 

Of  those  who  are  now  sleeping  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking,  they  did  their  duty 
nobly  and  well,  and  while  their  allotted  time 
on  earth  has  passed  they  have  gone  to  a 
better  world,  a reward  to  all  those  whose 
life’s  pilgrimage  has  been  worthily  per- 
formed. And  thus  the  pioneer  women  pass 
away.  May  they  be  ever  blessed  while  liv- 
ing. One  and  all,  living  or  dead,  deserve  a 
high  and  honored  place  in  our  country’s  his- 
tory, and  the  compiler  of  the  “History  of 
Lower  Scioto  Valley  ” gives  this  short  tribute 
to  their  memory.  Not  that  it  is  much,  but 
that  the  lives  of  those  who  have  done  so 
much  to  bring  this  once  wild  valley  to  a land 
of  civilization  and  Christianity  has  the  ven- 
eration of  the  writer  and  of  those  he  has  met. 
And  of  those  who  have  gone  before  will  he 
hold  a cherished  memory  until  he,  too,  joins 


the  throng  on  the  golden  shore,  where  time 
ceases  and  eternity  begins  the  endless  round. 

A PEACEFUL  LIFE. 

The  Scioto  Valley  from  the  exit  of  the 
red  man  had  few  stirring  incidents  to  record 
in  its  early  history.  There  was  little  to 
arouse  the  old  pioneer  from  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way.  The  Indians  had  ceased  from 
troubling,  game  was  plenty  and  honey  could 
be  easily  found.  The  distance  to  mill  and 
postoffice  to  those  who  settled  back  in  the 
country  was  their  greatest  trouble,  and  though 
wolves  were  oftentimes  found  troublesome 
on  the  way,  there  were  no  thrilling  horrors 
enacted,  and  so  the  settlers,  through  all  these 
trying  years,  trying  because  of  the  privations 
endured,  if  not  from  danger,  were 
working  to  improve  their  homes,  that  they 
and  their  children  might  have  a competency 
in  their  old  age.  To  be  sure  there  were 
many  incidents  of  these  privations  and  cares 
that  would  be  interesting  to  the  reader; 
of  hunting  excursions  that  sometimes  cost 
more  than  they  came  to;  of  the  simple  imple- 
ments of  industry  which  are  now  obsolete, 
and  yet  were  the  only  help  in  all  those  early 
years  of  the  hardy  pioneers,  and  of  the  forest 
and  the  prairies. 

This  and  much  more  could  be  written,  yet 
it  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  all.  The  old 
pioneer  in  many  cases,  has  departed  to  his 
long  home;  even  the  children  of  those  days 
have  passed  their  threescore  years  and  ten, 
yet  with  memories  tenacious  they  have  told 
of  their  childhood  days  until  it  has  become 
an  open  book  to  all.  Yet  these  pages  are 
gathered  together  that  with  the  future  onward 
march  of  time,  when  memory  has  ceased  and 
the  last  link  broken  that  unites  the  pres- 
ent with  the  early  days,  then  this  work  will 
be  treasured  as  the  missing  link  that  should 
forever  unite  the  pioneer  of  early  history  with 
the  men  and  women  of  to-day. 

The  country  grew  and  prospered  under  the 
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strength  of  the  brawny  arm  and  endurance 
of  her  noble  old  pioneers.  Civilization  ad- 
vanced, and  material  progress  could  be  seen 
on  every  hand.  School-houses  were  built; 
education  and  Christianity  went  hand  in 
hand,  for  the  school-house  was  also  the  church, 
and  thus  the  pioneer  sought  enlightenment, 
and  bowed  before  his  Maker. 

Such  has  been,  in  a measure,  the  history  ot 
the  early  pioneers  of  this  beautiful  country, 
and  those  who  are  living  can  look  back  with 
unabated  interest  to  the  days  which  tried  the 
nerve,  the  muscle  and  the  indomitable  will 
of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  had  the  in- 
fancy of  the  Lower  Scioto  Valley  in  their 
keeping. 

In  closing  this  part  of  our  history,  cover- 
ing a little  less  than  a quarter  of  a century  of 
time,  there  has  been  something  written 
founded  upon  tradition,  but  little  of  it  in 
comparison  with  the  vast  array  of  facts  gath- 
ered and  compiled  within  its  pages.  The 
early  pioneer  made  history,  but  knew  little 


how  to  preserve  it.  This  is  a sad  loss  to 
the  country.  Those  years  and  the  lives  and 
actions  of  the  heroes  and  patriots  then  living, 
were  of  the  greatest  importance.  Then  it 
was  that  the  foundation  was  laid  upon  which 
a noble  and  enduring  superstructure  was  to 
be  reared,  and  upon  which  the  moral,  physical 
and  political  future  of  the  country  was  to  rest. 

There  were  no  great  stirring  events  or  re- 
markable happenings,  but  it  was  a time  of 
self-reliance,  of  persevering  toil,  of  privations 
and  of  suffering  that  was  endured  with  heroic 
fortitude.  They  believed  in  a future  reward 
of  successful  labor  and  of  the  good  time  com- 
ing when  the  wooded  hills  and  open  prairies 
should  resolve  themselves  into  well-culti- 
vated farms,  their  humble  cabins  into  resi- 
dences that  would  be  fitting  their  improved 
financial  condition  and  the  advanced  era  in 
which  they  would  live.  They  had  come  into 
the  boundless  wilderness  poor  in  purse,  but 
rich  in  faith,  powerful  in  endurance,  and  their 
future  was  before  them. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SCIENTIFIC  VIEW  OF  SCIOTO  VALLEY. 


PRELIMINARY. 

The  Scioto  Valley  runs  due  north  and  south. 
Within  its  limits  known  as  such  are  fifteen 
counties,  and  it  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
river  sections  of  the  State,  both  from  an  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  point  of  view.  The  rich- 
ness of  this  valley  is  known  far  and  wide.  Its 
deep  alluvial  soil  is  inexhaustible,  and  this 
may  also  be  said  of  its  mineral  deposits  of 
coal  and  iron  ore,  its  quarries  of  stone  and  its 
beds  of  fire-clay.  Especially  is  this  mineral 
region  in  the  Lower  Scioto  Valley  the  theme 
of  wonder  tor  its  richness,  ease  of  mining  and 
its  immense  quantity  and  quality.  Nature 
has  seen  fit  to  combine  nearly  all  the  wants  of 
man  within  the  area  of  this  wonderful  and 
fruitful  valley,  and  in  this  great  laboratory  of 
minerals  she  has  abundant  material  for  fut- 
ure exhibits  of  her  cabinet  of  mineralogieal 
wealth. 

The  river  section,  termed  the  Scioto  Valley, 
is  composed  of  the  counties  of  Delaware, 
Pickaway,  Franklin,  Ross,  Madison,  Marion, 
Highland,  Union,  Morrow,  Fayette,  Hardin, 
Pike,  Jackson,  Scioto  and  Adams.  These 
counties  are  geographically  arranged  under 
the  Scioto  Valley  sectional  head,  but  the  sci- 
entific sketch  relates  principally  to  that  part  of 
the  Scioto  Valley  district  which  lies  within  the 
mineral  district  and  the  coal  measure,  known 
as  the  Lower  Scioto  Valley,  and  drained 
by  the  Scioto  River  and  its  eastern  tributaries. 
These  lower  counties  lie  wholly  or  in  part 
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only  to  the  counties  of  Scioto,  Pike  and  Jack- 
son.  The  latter  is  wholly  within  the  coal 
measure,  a small  portion  of  Pike,  and  about 
one-half  of  Scioto.  The  Scioto  Valley  bot- 
toms contain  a very  large  amount  of  gravel 
belonging  to  the  drift  period.  The  eroding 
of  the  hills  and  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter 
make  a soil  fertile  in  the  extreme.  The  lime- 
stone ridges  also  make  a very  durable  and 
fertile  soil. 

ITS  TOPOGRAPHY, 

The  topography  of  the  Lower  Scioto  Valley 
presents  a great  variety  of  interesting  feat- 
ures. The  valley  presents  a magnificent  ar- 
ray of  fruitful  farms,  and  its  hills,  gorges, 
ravines,  etc.,  present  to  the  eye  a varied  land- 
scape which,  at  every  turn,  presents  new, 
beautiful  and  interesting  changes  upon  which 
the  sight  never  wearies.  The  wild  and  romantic 
scenery  up  the  little  valley  of  Salt  Creek,  in 
Jackson  County,  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in 
the  beauty  of  its  ever-changing  and  kaleido- 
scopical appearance.  Following  the  eastern 
divide  of  the  Scioto  Valley  beginning  at  its 
southern  extremity  and  traveling  northward, 
nature  varies  your  prospect  with  every  change 
of  horizon.  The  curves  which  you  are  fol- 
lowing (the  curves  of  the  water-shed)  which 
drain  the  mineral  region  of  the  Lower  Scioto 
Valley,  seem  to  change  their  course  in  every 
few  rods  of  advance,  At  one  time  you  are 
climbing  a high  conical  peak  from  which  your 
view  is  quite  extended  and  enchanting.  Again 
you  descend  into  a low  gap  in  the  divide, 
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where  your  outlook  is  circumscribed  by  sur- 
rounding ridges  and  protracted  spurs,  shoot- 
ing forth  from  the  chief  divide.  In  this  man- 
ner  you  travel,  up  and  down,  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  till,  passing  around  the  heads  of 
the  eastern  confluents  of  the  Scioto,  and  noting 
all  their  hills,  spurs,  gulches,  ravines  and 
tributary  valleys  describing  its  northern  curve, 
you  arrive  at  the  extreme  head  of  the  coal 
measure  which  bounds  the  eastern  and  north- 
ern limits  of  the  valley.  The  land  surfaces 
in  the  Scioto  Talley  present  a continued  suc- 
cession of  bottom  lands,  more  or  less  extended. 
Above  these  low  creek  and  river  bottom 
lands  are  a few  plains,  scattered  here  and 
there,  while  the  higher  lands  consist  of  side- 
hills,  slopes  or  plains,  forming  with  the  ho- 
rizon every  possible  angle  of  inclination,  hav- 
ing a face  for  every  point  in  the  heavens. 

Other  portions  of  the  surface  form  coves 
under  which  were  the  early  creek  and  river 
channels,  now  covered  by  ancient  land-slides 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  to  fifty  feet.  The  crests 
of  the  spurs  and  principal  ridges  are  usually 
very  narrow.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are 
broad,  rich  and  well  adapted  to  grain  and  fruit 
culture. 

In  the  Scioto  Talley,  consisting  of  the  river 
trough,  its  tributary  valleys,  its  ravine^, 
gulches,  plains,  river  and  creek  bottoms,  coves, 
side-hill  slopes,  spurs,  and  their  main  ridges, 
we  can  find  but  little  waste  land.  A few  acres 
of  swamps  and  ponds,  the  remaining  parts  of 
old  beds  of  the  river  and  branches,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Scioto  Talley.  It  now  remains 
to  introduce  the  agency  by  which  these  phys- 
ical changes,  already  described,  were  formed, 
which  refers  almost  exclusively  to  the  mineral 
region  of  the  Lower  Scioto  Talley.  But  first 
let  us  describe  the  beautiful  river  from  which 
the  valley  takes  its  name. 

THE  SCIOTO  RIVER. 

The  Scioto  Talley  is  noted  far  and  wide  for 
the  richness,  the  fertility  and  the  inexhaust- 


ible quality  of  its  soil,  the  beauty  of  its  land- 
scape, and  the  wealth,  culture,  and  refinement 
of  her  enterprising  and  hospitable  people,  but 
no  less  so  is  the  beautiful  and  gentle  Scioto 
River,  known  for  its  extraordinary  length  and 
the  fan-like  shape  shown  by  its  numerous 
heads.  It  takes  its  rise  in  no  less  than  six 
different  counties,  with  as  many  fountain 
heads,  forming  a fan-like  shape  from  just 
above  Ohillicothe,  each  stream  which  centers 
there  being  the  framework  of  a fan.  The 
head  waters  of  the  river  are  formed  in  Har- 
din, Marion,  Crawford,  Union,  Delaware  and 
Richland  counties.  Its  branches,  like  itself, 
are  long  and  numerous,  and  are  called  “ long 
legs,”  for  their  size.  On  the  east  are  the 
Oleutangy,  Gahannah  or  Big  Walnut,  Little 
Walnut  and  Salt  Creek.  On  the  west  side 
are  Rush  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Boke’s  Creek, 
Darby,  Deer,  Paint  and  Brush  creeks.  They 
all  rise  in  a comparatively  level  and  alluvial 
country,  excepting  the  Salt  Creek,  whose 
magnificent  scenery— in  the  grandeur  of  its 
bold  bluffs,  the  rugged  outlines  of  its  massive 
ranges  of  hills,  of  its  dark,  deep  and  gloomy 
gorges,  its  little  valleys  that  here  and  there 
admit  the  shimmering  rays  of  the  glorious 
sunlight- — makes  a picture  the  traveler  drinks 
in  with  silent  awe.  Then  again  as  a dark 
cloud  obscures  the  sun’s  bright  rays,  a weird 
and  ominous-like  gloom  pervades  and  hovers 
over  its  wild  and  mystic  water-course,  giving 
shape  to  the  imagination  of  phantom  spirits 
reveling  in  the  spirit  world.  South  from 
Chillicothe,  where  this  fan-like  shape  unites 
into  one  noble  stream,  it  enters  the  sand- 
stone region  and  breaks  through  these  hills, 
spreading  out  again  into  the  beautiful  and 
far-famed  valley  which  has  become  so  well 
known  and  noted.  The  River  Scioto  is  fully 
200  miles  in  length,  and  from  its  head  waters 
to  its  mouth  it  has  a distance  on  an  air  line 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  this  is 
the  length  of  this  magnificent  valley,  with  a 
breadth  averaging  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles. 
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Here,  just  before  the  harvest  season,  can  be 
seen  a perfect  paradise,  waving  with  grass 
and  grain  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  interspersed 
with  fine  farm  residences,  well -filled  barns, 
lowing  herds,  and  here  and  there  beautiful 
cities,  hamlets  and  villages  nestling  on  its 
quiet  bosom.  Seeing  this  valley,  and  then 
the  work  of  the  Mound-builders,  showing 
that  it  once  was  largely  peopled  with  a pre- 
historic race,  and  remembering  in  our  own 
time  the  love  the  Indians  had  for  this  rich 
and  lovely  valley,  the  mind  can  easily  con- 
template the  bitter  and  unrelenting  hate  of 
the  Indian  for  liis  paleface  brother,  when  he 
was  deprived  of  this  glorious  heritage  of  his 
ancestors.  'Amd  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
the  daring  pioneer  left  many  a record  of  In- 
dian hate  and  revenge  in  the  deadly  work  of 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  and  in  the 
burning  of  his  cabin.  Time  and  man’s  indus- 
try has  but  added  to  its  beauty,  and  the  pres- 
ent is  but  a continuance  of  the  past  and  the 
light  of  its  future. 

ITS  DRAINAGE  SYSTEM. 

The  surface  configuration  of  the  Scioto 
Valley  from  its  head  waters  to  its  mouth,  the 
land  formations,  are  a series  of  effects  of  ade- 
quate causes.  The  principal  agent  that  has 
operated  through  many  geological  ages  to 
bring  about  such  stupendous  results  is  water. 
That  fluid  is  an  erosive  agent,  as  well  as  a 
shipper.  It  loosens  the  dissolving  elements 
and  transports  them  into  the  sea. 

The  Scioto  River  takes  its  rise  in  the 
Northwestern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  by  far 
the  longest  river  in  the  State  in  proportion  to 
its  water  flow  or  supply.  It  drains  in  its 
northern  and  central  portion  a magnificent 
agricultural  country.  Its  course  is  southeast 
and  east  of  south  until  it  reaches  Columbus, 
in  Franklin  County,  when  it  curves  slightly 
and  runs  almost  due  south,  except  one  big 
bend  to  the  east  in  the  lower  part  of  Ross 
County,  coming  back  to  its  general  course  in 


the  northern  part  of  Pike  County,  and  then 
as  before  running  due  south  until  its  waters 
mingle  with  those  of  the  Ohio.  The  Big 
Scioto  River,  passing  as  it  does  nearly  through 
the  center  of  Pike  County  from  north  to  south, 
with  its  tributaries,  gives  a very  effectual 
drainage  to  that  county,  its  slopes  all  tending, 
although  in  devious  courses,  to  be  drained  by 
that  river.  Coming  into  Jackson  County 
there  is  a peculiarity  of  this  drainage  system 
which  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  back  bone 
or  ridge  which  runs  through  the  east  side  of 
the  county  divides  its  surface  drainage.  Rac- 
coon Creek,  which  rises  in  the  northern  part 
of  Vinton  County,  passes  close  to  Jackson, 
runs  south  and  southeast  through  Gallia,  and 
empties  its  waters  into  the  Ohio.  Little  Rac- 
coon Creek,  one  branch  of  its  head  rising  in 
Vinton  County,  the  other  in  Lick  Township, 
Jackson  County,  runs  east  and  southeast  and 
unites  with  Big  Raccoon.  Then  comes 
Symms  Creek,  rising  in  Madison  Township, 
Jackson  County,  runs  nearly  due  south,  pass- 
ing through  a portion  of  Gallia,  and  through 
Lawrence  from  north  to  south',  and  empties 
also  into  the  Ohio.  Therefore  the  east  por- 
tion of  Jackson  County  is  drained  by  the 
waters  of  these  creeks.  Passing  through  the 
southwest  portion  of  the  Hocking  Valley, 
while  the  water-shed  of  the  Scioto  River  lies 
within  a mile  or  two  of  the  head  waters  of 
these  creeks,  and  empties  into  either  the  Ohio 
or  the  Big  Scioto  River.  Jackson  County, 
however,  is  given  a place  in  the  geographical 
department,  known  as  the  Scioto  Valley. 
The  Little  Scioto  River,  of  which  its  conflu- 
ents,  the  Rocky  Fork  and  Brushy  Fork,  unite  j 
and  form  this  stream  in  the  northeast  corner  j 
of  Bloom  Township,  which  then  takes  a gener- 
ally southwestern  course,  sinuous  in  the  ex- 
treme,  and  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Ohio 
about  six  miles  above  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  j 
Pine  Creek,  which  rises  in  the  southern  part  j 
of  Jackson  County,  is  another  tortuous 
stream,  rising  in  the  southern  part  of  Jackson  i 
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County,  flowing  first  southwest,  then  south, 
touching  Lawrence  County,  then  west  and 
northwest,  emptying  into  the  Ohio.  It  waters 
Bloom,  Vernon  and  Green  townships.  Its 
northern  arm  is  called  Hale’s  Creek.  These 
are  the  principal  streams  that  take  their  rise 
in  the  water-shed  that  slopes  to  the  southeast 
and  south  directly  to  the  Ohio  River.  Within 
Scioto  County,  the  Scioto  River  has  no  large 
tributaries  on  the  east  side,  the  dividing  ridge 
giving  the  streams  a southerly  course,  like 
the  Scioto  itself,  emptying  into  the  Ohio. 
On  the  west  the  Scioto’s  largest  tributary 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory  embraced  in 
this  work  is  Brush  Creek,  as  distinguished 
from  Brushy  Creek,  a fork  of  the  Little 
Scioto.  This  stream  rises  in  Highland 
County,  and  finds  its  way  through  a serpen- 
tine course,  coming  into  Scioto  County  at  its 
northwest  corner,  and  flowing  southeast  and 
east  unites  with  the  Scioto  near  the  center  of 
Rush  Township.  Its  principal  tributaries 
are  South  Fork  and  Bear  Creek,  the  latter 
rising  in  Brush  Creek  Township,  the  other 
in  Adams  County.  A short  stream  called 
Pond  Creek,  which  takes  its  rise  in  Union 
Township,  after  a sinuous  northeast  and  south- 
east course  flows  into  the  Scioto  River  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Washington  Township, 
opposite  Big  Island.  Pond  Run  with  its 
three  forks  take  their  rise  and  are  wholly 
within  the  limits  of  Riles  Township.  The 
extreme  southwest  like  the  southeast  drains 
its  waters  into  the  Ohio.  There  are  numerous 
streams  and  tributaries  besides  those  men- 
tioned. Thus  in  a measure  has  been  re- 
corded the  drainage  system  of  the  Lower 
Scioto  Valley,  with  its  ridges  and  cross 
ridges,  giving  its  water  ways,  which  take  their 
rise  within  a short  distance  ol  each  other,  in 
diametrically  opposite  courses. 

Drainage  is  not  the  entire  object  of  our 
river  systems.  Irrigation  and  exposure  of  deep 
and  otherwise  hidden  treasures  are  evidently 
had  in  view  by  the  Author  of  Nature  with  all 


its  elementary  combinations.  He  that  makes 
eyeless  fishes  where  no  light  can  ever  pene- 
trate would  not  upheave  and  plow  down  the 
earth’s  crust  without  having  in  view  some 
special  object.  Scioto  Valley  is  not,  by  any 
means,  destitute  of  the  foot-prints  of  the 
Deity,  but  is  a proof  of  his  handiwork. 

This  completed  the  survey  of  the  river 
system  of  the  Scioto  Valley  and  its  tribu- 
taries, from  its  fountain  head  till  its  waters 
are  seen  mingling  with  its  kindred  waters  of 
the  noble  Ohio.  Many  questions  of  interest 
might  be  discussed  relative  to  this  river  sys- 
tem. Of  the  seven  river  systems  of  Ohio, 
which  is  the  most  ancient?  for  they  are,  geo- 
logically, quite  different  in  their  ages  and 
unlike  in  their  growth.  Their  modes  of  for- 
mation and  their  movements  and  their  mis- 
sion are  dissimilar.  A few  words  relative  to 
the  ages  and  mission  work  of  the  Ohio  rivers 
will  enable  the  reader  better  to  understand 
the  philosophy  of  the  things  in  the  Scioto 
V alley. 

1.  The  Maumee  Valley,  embracing  eight- 
een counties,  shows  glacial  action  over  its 
entire  surface,  in  its  heavy  drifts  of  bluish 
clay  intermingled  with  sand,  gravel  and  boul- 
ders. Its  drainage  is  peculiar.  The  St.  Joseph 
River  has  no  tributaries  on  the  south,  and  the 
St.  Mary  is  without  any  on  the  north.  Old 
drift  deposits  determine  the  features  of  its 
drainage,  whether  to  the  lake  or  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

2.  The  Western  Reserve  drainage  is  slug- 
gish, except  where  the  streams  head  near  the 
lake.  Twelve  counties  lie  principally  within 
the  lake  basin.  The  rim  is  about  600  feet,  in 
places,  above  the  surface  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
Cuyahoga  and  Chagrin  rivers  are  rapid  and 
eroded;  deep  valleys  mark  their  flow  to  the 
lake. 

3.  The  Ohio  River  section  has  its  peculiari- 
ties of  drainage.  This  section  numbers  four 
counties.  It  is  drained  ])i*inci pally  by  short 
affluents  of  the  Ohio,  taking  their  rise  in  the 
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extremity  of  the  spurs  of  the  river  hills.  The 
valleys  are,  generally,  deep  erosions. 

4.  The  Muskingum  River  Valley,  having 
sixteen  counties,  has  its  name  from  its  prin- 
cipal river,  its  system  of  drainage.  It  is  a 
valley  of  erosions,  it  being  noted  for  its  small 
amount  of  drift,  and,  consequently,  its  large 
amount  of  native  soil — that  which  is  formed 
from  erosion  and  disintegration  of  its  own 
strata.  Its  drainage  extends  to  the  center  of 
the  State. 

5.  The  Scioto  River  section  includes  fifteen 
counties.  The  Scioto  River  has  great  length 
in  proportion  to  its  volume  of  water.  Its 
course  is  from  the  north  to  the  south,  follow- 
ing one  meridian  in  much  of  its  southern 
division.  Its  branches  are  usually  lengthy, 
its  western  affluents  predominating.  The 
coal-measure  hills  give  rise  to  its  eastern 
tributaries. 

6.  The  Miami  forms  another  extended  river 
system.  It  includes  fifteen  counties  and  has 
an  area  of  6,440  square  miles.  This  section 
has  the  highest  and  the  lowest  land  in  the 
State;  still  the  surface  slopes  so  gradually 
that  the  country  seems  somewhat  level.  The 
river  erosions  have  been  moderate,  the  waters 
flowing  tardily. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  sketch  above 
given  that  Scioto  Valley  has  its  peculiarities 
of  drainage,  the  closer  resemblances  being 
found  between  it  and  the  Hocking  and  Mus- 
kingum valleys. 

THE  GEOLOGY  OF  SCIOTO  VALLEY. 

Having  noticed  in  a measure  its  surface 
and  drainage  let  us  investigate  the  causes 
which  in  the  past  ages  have  superinduced 
these  surface  configurations  and  drainage. 
The  rock  formations  of  the  valley  are 
chiefly  the  coal  measures.  They  are  fire- 
clay, sandstone,  limestone,  coal  and  iron- 
stone and  shale.  In  Fairfield  County  we 
have  the  Waverly  group,  and  the  glacial 
drift.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  large, 


well-cultivated  and  well-stocked  farms  are  the 
objects  of  attraction  in  this  district.  In  the 
Eastern  portion  the  surface  prospects  assume 


more  rugged  form ; spurs,  between  which 


are  seen  the  most  lovely  valleys,  give  signs 
of  your  proximity  to  the  Alpine  district  of 
Ohio. 

Jackson  County  is  rich  in  coal  and  iron. 
The  celebrated  Jackson  Shaft  coal  and  the 
Hill  coal  is  here.  The  Waverly  sandstone 
is  also  found.  It  has  limestone  in  vast  quan- 
tities, and  its  beds  of  fire-clay  have  stood  the 
test  of  practical  manufacture.  These  remarks 
apply  with  equal  force  to  Eastern  Scioto 
County.  Pike  County  has  but  little  coal  or 
iron.  It  has  vast  quarries  of  the  Waverly 
sandstone.  It  just  touches  on  its  eastern 
side  the  great  coal  means,  and  the  western 
line  is  found  within  its  border.  The  next 
interesting  feature  of  the  valley  may  be 
termed  the  analysis  of  its  geology. 


ITS  STRATIGRAPHIOAL  FEATURES. 


In  the  geological  sketch  is  described  each 
formation  as  a whole,  such  as  shales,  sand- 


stones, limestones,  fire-clays,  marls,  iron  ores 


and  coal. 

All  the  formations  native  to  the  Scioto 
Valley  are  what  may  be  termed  sedimentary. 
The  particles  of  which  they  are  composed 
were  held  in  solution  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  once  covering  the  entire  globe.  Scioto 
Valley  cannot  date  beyond  the  Waverly.  Its 
age  is  that  of  the  lower  productive  coal  meas- 
ures. The  valley  is,  geologically,  young. 
Ages  after  the  Laurentian  Mountians  of  Can- 
ada and  the  Adirondack  Mountains  lifted  their 
snow  heads  above  the  primeval  ocean  the 
Alleghany  Range  quietly  slept  beneath  its 
turbid  brine.  In  the  revolving  cycles,  the 
loftiest  peaks  struggled  into  atmospheric  life; 
through  a series  of  risings  above  the  sea  sur- 
face, and  fallings  beneath  it,  the  mountains 
stood  forth  to  sink  no  more.  By  the  up- 
heaval of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the 
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Cincinnati  Arch,  the  Ohio  River  trough  was 
formed,  the  western  side  of  which  has,  in 
part,  been  grooved  out  into  what  is  now 
called  the  Scioto  and  Hocking  valleys.  The 
valleys  themselves  have,  therefore,  been 
formed  since  the  deposit  of  all  its  eroded 
strata,  and  is  more  recent  than  the  Cincinnati 
Arch  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The 
strata  that  form  the  lower  coal  measures  are 
sedimentary  deposits  from  the  ancient  ocean. 
And  since  coal  is  of  vegetable  origin,  the 
forests  which  produced  the  coal  must  have 
grown  above  the  waters,  and,  afterward,  sub- 
merged, and  made  the  floor  of  later  deposits. 
All  the  other  strata,  such  as  shales,  fire-clay, 
limestone,  sandstone,  iron  ore,  were  sub- 
marine deposits. 

When  speaking  of  strata  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  each  stratum  is  found  in  every 
part  of  the  valley,  nor  that  they  are  of  uniform 
thickness.  Shales  vary  in  thickness  from  a 
few  inches  to  fifty  feet.  As  they  were  still- 
water  deposits,  the  duration  of  the  stillness 
and  the  amount  of  the  clay  sediment  and  clay 
and  sand  determine  the  amount  of  deposit. 
Limestone  formations  are  not  uniform;  nor 
are  the  sand  rocks, iron  ore  and  coal  deposits; 
they  often  lie  in  pockets  and  lagoons.  As 
we  pass  down  the  valley  we  shall  pass  up  the 
strata,  as  one  ascends  a flight  of  stairs,  each 
stratum  being  a step,  or,  as  the  shelves  of  a 
mineralogical  cabinet,  each  stratum  forming 
a shelf.  Commencing  with  the  Waverly  as 
the  floor  of  our  cabinet  let  us  note  each  shelf 
and  its  contents  as  we  ascend. 

It  may  be  remarked,  then,  that  the  first 
shelf  in  our  coal-measure  cabinet  has  the 
Maxville  limestone;  this  horizon  does  not 
extend  over  the  entire  valley,  still  it  is  a large 
deposit  in  certain  localities,  and  is  of  consid- 
erable value.  It  is  a valuable  deposit  of  the 
cabinet.  The  shale  stratum  is  next  in  order 
in  the  ascending  stratigraphical  shelves.  As 
Ithe  shales  have  not  been  utilized,  only  by 
nature  in  forming  the  basis  of  many  of  its 
5 


soils,  we  shall  pass  them  with  a general  re- 
mark, that  they,  being  still-water  deposits, 
predominate  in  our  valleys  and  determine, 
principally,  their  extent. 

The  alternation  of  mineral  rock  deposits  re- 
quire sandstone.  The  sandstone  strata  are 
numerous,  and  vary  exceedingly  in  their  text- 
ure. Some  are  too  solt  for  building  stone, 
others  hard  and  shelly;  some  are  conglomer- 
ate and  coarse  grained.  The  ridges  have 
specimens  of  glass  rock  over  fifty  feet  thick. 
Some  of  the  rocks  resemble  the  best  Waverly 
sandstone.  The  valley  contains  extensive 
beds  of  excellent  flagstone  ; therefore  is 
placed  the  freestone  stratum  among  our  valu- 
able minerals.  There  are  many  horizons  of 
fire-clay.  These  are  in  places  of  excellent 
quality.  They  form  the  floors  of  oUr  iron  ore 
beds,  coal  seams,  and  sometimes  underlie 
limestone  formations.  The  fire-clays  are 
therefore  of  great  commercial  value.  The 
iron  ore  of  the  valley  has  been  used  fully  a 
half  a century.  The  veins  are  of  varying 
thickness,  and  on  analysis  yield  from  tweuty- 
five  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  pure  iron,  which, 
mixed  with  Lake  Superior  and  other  ores, 
makes  an  excellent  iron.  The  geological  his- 
tory of  the  State  gives  the  stratas  and  their 
thickness  in  successive  order,  giving  the 
shale,  sandrock,  limestone,  coal,  etc.,  etc., 
as  the  shaft  passes  through  the  different 
formations. 

This  inclined  plain,  which  was,  by  erosion, 
constructed  into  the  Scioto  Valley  by  the 
rising  of  the  land,  must  have  had  six  forma- 
tive periods  when  the  surface  was  above  the 
sea  and  remained  above  water  until  the  growth 
of  vegetation  prepared  materials  for  a vein  of 
coal,  when  it  again  subsided,  thus  rising  and 
falling  till  the  last  coal  vein  was  formed, 
when,  after  the  various  strata  were  deposited, 
it  arose  to  sink  no  more.  Such  appears  to  be 
the  process  by  which  the  plain  was  formed. 
The  valley  was  grooved  into  this  inclined 
plain  by  running  water.  The  Ohio  River 
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flowed  toward  the  gulf  down  a series  of  in- 
clined plains  100  feet  below  the  plains  down 
which  its  waters  now  flow.  The  tributaries 
were  formed  by  a similar  process,  the  eroded 
materials  being  carried  into  the  main  stream. 
In  like  manner  the  branches  of  the  branches, 
even  to  the  smallest  rills,  were  eroded.  This 
process  of  erosion  is  still  in  progress,  and 
would  Anally  carry  all  the  hills  to  the  ocean, 
unless  a new  era  should  change  the  order  ot 
things.  What  a vast  amount  of  eroded  par- 
ticles have  been  taken  out  of  the  valley.  For 
the  purpose  of  drainage,  irrigation  and  expos- 
ure of  the  mineral  resource,  what  a work  has 
been  and  is  being  accomplished  in  the  Scioto 
Yallev.  The  earth  truly  is  standing  out  of 
the  water  and  in  the  water,  and  was  thus 
formed;  the  strata,  coal  excepted,  were  formed 
in  or  under  the  water,  and  the  coal  elements 
growing  out  of  the  water,  but  converted  into 
coal  under  the  water. 

Thus  has  the  Architect  of  all  the  created 
universe,  in  his  laboratory  in  the  ocean  cav- 
erns, constructed  a rich  cabinet  of  minerals 
for  exposition  and  future  use.  After  con- 
structing the  materials  for  ages  to  come,  and 
placing  his  mineral  merchandise  upon  their 
appropriate  stratigraphical  shelves,  he  raises 
the  entire  materials  above  the  deep, and  begins 
the  process  of  opening  his  grand  exposition. 
We  have  seen  his  erosive  work.  It  is  our 
duty  to  examine  the  effects  that  we  may  dis- 
cover their  intelligent,  all-powerful  cause. 
Having  now  examined  the  geological  make  ot 
the  Scioto  Valley  in  its  mineral  capacity,  and 
walked  up  and  down  its  strata,  noting  their 
variety,  their  position,  and  searched  into  the 
modes  of  their  formation,  its  practical  uses 
cau  now  be  referred  to.  The  deposits  of  iron 
ore  and  coal,  both  in  their  superior  quality 
and  their  inexhaustible  quantity,  in  Scioto 
and  Jackson  counties,  is  admitted  ; Pike 
County  is  only  partly  in  the  coal  measure,  but 
it  has  an  immense  quantity  of  stone  deposits  of 
the  very  best  building  material.  The  cele- 


brated Waverly  is  found  there  as1  it  is  also  in 
Scioto  and  Jackson,  and  the  fine  millers’ 
burrs.  Scioto  and  Jackson  have  immense 
beds  of  coal  and  iron  as  above  remarked,  and 
some  idea  of  its  exhaustless  nature  may  be 
gathered  from  Prof.  Briggs’s  report  some 
years  ago,  State  Geologist.  He  said  “ that 
the  counties  of  Jackson,  Lawrence  and  Scioto 
were  able  to  supply  400,000  tons  of  superior 
iron  annually  for  2,700  years.”  This,  it  will 
be  observed,  would  be  fully  as  long  as  any 
generation  that  the  people  of  this  day  would 
be  in  any  way  interested  in.  He  also  re- 
marked in  regard  to  the  coal  measure  in  the 
same  trio  of  counties,  speaking  of  the  extent 
and  thickness  of  the  veins,  “that  this  belt  of 
coal  is  equivalent  to  fifty  miles  in  length.,  five 
miles  in  width,  and  nine  feet  thick,  and  will 
yield  9,000,000  of  tons  per  square  mile.” 
Prof.  Mather  endorses  this,  and  says:  “This 
coal  is  very  pure,  yielding  but  little  ash  or 
residuum,  and  has  scarce  a trace  of  sulphur.” 
A recent  development  of  this  coal  and  iron  in 
Scioto  County  has  been  examined  by  a scien- 
tific and  practical  committee,  who  report 
that  in  all  the  numerous  hills,  in  some  five 
miles  square,  which  they  examined,  they 
found  nineteen  feet  of  pure  coal,  which  by  a 
railroad  of  less  than  twenty  miles,  can  be  de- 
livered in  Portsmouth  at  $1.40  per  ton,  or  5 
cents  a bushel,  and  to  manufacturers  for  a 
less  price. 

The  discovery  also  of  the  celebrated  black- 
band  ore  among  the  other  varieties  is  an  im- 
portant source  of  wealth  to  the  iron  interests 
of  the  valley.  These  were  located  within 
an  average  of  thirty  miles  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto  River;  fifty -seven  furnaces  with  an 
annual  capacity  of  142, 500  tons  of  pig-iron,  the 
quality  known  in  commercial  terms  as  “Hang- 
ing Rock,”  of  which  the  best  iron  and  steel 
is  made. 

FIKE-CLAY,  ETC. 

Abundance  of  this  article  is  found  through 
the  Lower  Valley,  and  it  has  become  quite  an 
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important  manufacturing  interest,  and  is  rap- 
idly developing  itself.  The  supply,  like  that 
of  coal  and  iron  ore,  will  last  a decade  or  two 
of  centuries. 

A portion  of  the  rock  in  the  region  is  so 
perfect  an  argillaceous  sandstone,  or  nearly 
silicate  of  alumina,  that  it  is  largely  used  at 
home  and  abroad  for  fire-beds  and  cupolas  to 
furnaces;  supplies  Tennessee  for  that  purpose, 
and  cargoes  have  been  sent  to  Oregon.  The 
deposits  of  coarse  sandstone  are  very  large 
and  valuable — are,  and  will  be,  used  for  fur- 
naces, as  well  as  other  buildings.  The  de- 
posits of  blue,  white,  and  ferriferous  lime- 
stone are  also  large  and  not  the  least  valuable 
of  her  vast  deposits. 

ARCILEOLOOY  OP  THE  SCIOTO  VALLEY. 

What  races  of  men  occupied  the  Scioto 
Yalley  before  the  white  man  entered  it,  and 
its  forest  began  to  retire  before  the  march  of 
civilization?  To  answer  this  question  intelli- 
gently, and  with  entire  satisfaction,  requires 
more  data  than  we  are  able  to  command. 

When  the  Europeans  first  entered  the  Scioto 
Yalley  they  found  it  occupied  by  the  Indians. 
But  who  were  the  Indians?  Were  they  indig- 
enous to  the  soil,  natives,  born  out  of  the  earth 
of  the  valley,  or  were  they  exotics?  Elias 
Boudinot,  LL.  D.,  held  that  the  Indians  were 
of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  He  made  a 
collection  of  many  of  their  traditions,  man- 
ners and  customs,  and,  from  testimony  which 
lie  deemed  sufficient,  came  to  that  conclusion. 
Be  this  theory  true  or  not  they  were  not 
aborigines  of  that  valley.  They  came  into  this 
valley  from  some  distant  country  of  the  East, 
with  their  peculiarity  of  living  and  mode  of 
thought.  The  Indians  seemed  not  to  have 
any  idea  of  the  Mound-builders,  or  when  the 
mounds  were  built.  That  these  mounds  were 
built  over  chieftains  and  near  battle-fields  as 
well  as  cities,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  war- 
like instruments,  flint  arrow-heads,  are  some- 
times found  quite  numerous  near  these  tumu- 


li, and  in  such  cases  undoubetdly  was  a battle 
field.  These  are  numerous  in  the  Scioto  Yal- 
ley. The  materials  of  which  these  mounds 
are  composed  vary  according  to  the  geological 
formation  of  the  country  or  districts  where 
they  were  erected.  On  the  plains  they  are 
found  principally7  of  the  drift-sand  and  gravel. 
The  materials  were  carried  great  distances 
and  by  many  persons,  showing  a populous 
country;  and  well  packed,  for  they  have  stood 
the  storms  of  centuries  without  being  washed 
to  a level  plain,  which  would  have  been  th 
case  if  science  and.  art  had  not  existed  in  di- 
recting their  formation.  The  valffiys  of  the 
Hocking,  Muskingum  and  Miami,  as  well  as 
the  Scioto,  are  full  of  these  wondrous  works 
of  a prehistoric  race.  Their  weapons  of  war, 
their  arrows  and  battle-axes  were  made  most- 
ly of  flint,  which  they  might  have  secured 
from  the  river  terraces  or  from  distant  points 
where  flint  is  found.  Some  of  these  stone  in- 
struments were  of  a nature  that  their  uses 
were  hard  to  discern.  The  race  of  Mound- 
builders  was  an  industrious  one.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  10,000  mounds,  and  1,500  cir- 
cumvallations  in  Ohio.  Of  what  race  were 
these  Mound-builders  has  not  been  satisfacto- 
rily ascertained.  That  they  were  originally 
from  Asia  it  seems  quite  sure.  From  a skull 
obtained  from  one  of  these  mounds  it  would 
give  them  a Mongolian  extract.  They  evi- 
dently came  to  America  over  Behring’s  Straits, 
which  they  could  have  crossed  on  the  ice, 
or  in  small  crafts.  It  would  require  centu- 
ries to  have  gone  as  far  south  as  Central  or 
South  America.  As  they  moved  toward  the 
south  they  advanced  in  their  arts.  That  they 
came  from  Northeastern  Asia  and  from  that 
quarter  peopled  America  will  appear  from 
this  : that  the  American  continent,  between 
the  great  mountain  range  (consisting  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  North  America  and  the 
Andes  Mountains  in  South  America)  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  was  first  peopled  and  grew 
into  powerful  empires.  The  memory  of  the 
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Mound-builders  has  perished  from  the  earth, 
and  the  rude  monuments  give  us  a far  more 
imperfect  sketch  of  their  being  and  character 
than  that  of  the  fossils  whose  tombs  are  in  the 
earth’s  strata. 

Just  when  they  came,  how  long  they  re- 
mained, and  what  caused  their  being  effaced 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  has  been  in  the 
thoughts  of  men  for  over  a century  past,  and 
much  time  and  research  have  been  given  to 
solving  the  problem  as  to  who  the  mysterious 
people  were  who  inhabited  this  valley  and 
State. 

THE  MOUND-BUILDERS. 

That  the  valley  of  the  Scioto  was  the  habi- 
tation of  the  Mound-builders  is  well-known. 
The  evidences  of  their  work  is  found  from 
Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  River  to  the  north- 
ern limit  of  the  valley,  and  especially  in  Ross 
and  Pickaway  counties,  where  so  many 
mounds  have  been  found,  exceedin  in  num- 
ber those  seen  in  the  Lower  Scioto  Yalley. 
Still  these  ancient  works  and  their  contents, 
for  some  have  been  opened  and  examined, 
have  been  confounded  more  or  less  by  super- 
ficial observers  and  writers,  as  of  a more 
modern  date.  The  fact  that  medals  have  been 
found  bearing  date  of  the  15th  century  and 
of  French  origin,  sometimes  in  or  near  these 
mounds,  or  in  caves,  have  caused  some  to  be- 
lieve that  the  early  French  settlers,  or  the 
inhabitants,  Indians,  were  in  some  wajr  con- 
nected with  these  Mound-builders.  That  can- 
not possibly  be.  W ho  theseMound-builders 
were  is  simply  conjecture,  but  facts  have  been 
gathered  to  show  that  a race  of  people  living 
on  the  Eastern  Continent  in  Asia  and  the 
Scythian  race  of  men  were  the  original 
Mound-builders. 

FRENCH  JESUITS 

of  the  East,  were  undoubtedly  the  first  pio- 
neers and  settlers  in  this  northwestern  terri- 
tory. They  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  French 


extraction.  They  are  a pioneer  race  and  a de- 
voted one  to  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  and  on 
their  arrival  in  this  country  early  in  the  16th 
century  they  did  not  remain  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  but  pushed  inland,  secure  in  their  faith 
and  in  the  spirit  which  controls  the  pioneer. 
They  proclaimed  not  their  intentions,  but 
quietly  left  the  coast,  and  pushed  their  spirit 
of  adventure  into  the  vast  and  unknown  wilder- 
ness which  lay  before  them.  That  the  Jesuits 
had  several  settlements  between  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers  is 
quite  certain,  and  that  these  were  made  in  the 
16th  century  is  also  quite  certain.  LaSalle 
found  one  of  these  settlements  in  what  is  now 
Illinois,  which  seemed  to  have  been  quite  old, 
while  on  his  trip  from  the  lakes  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  1679.  The  Jesuits  were  among  the 
first  arrivals  on  this  continent,  but  their  relig- 
ion did  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  Mayflow- 
er immigrants,  and  they  did  not  seek  to  mingle 
with  them,  but  pushed  boldly  into  the  interior 
among  the  Indians.  Two  French  settlements 
were  made  in  Central  New  York  in  165J  and 
1656,  under  the  auspices  of  Jesuit  mission- 
aries. 

Quite  a number  of  French  relics  have  been 
found  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  A 
medal  was  found  near  Portsmouth  early  in 
the  present  century  by  a Mr.  White.  It  was 
of  Masonic  origin  with  Roman  letters  on  both 
sides,  with  a half  moon  and  star  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other  a human  heart  with  a sprig 
of  cassia  growing  out  of  it.  General  Robert 
Lucas  saw  this  medal,  and  it  seemed  to  be  of 
French  origin,  and  of  date  earlier  than  the 
settlement  of  this  country.  It  was  probably 
brought  here  by  the  Jesuits  and  lost.  Other 
medals  and  Roman  coins  were  found  in  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

WHERE  THE  MOUNDS  ARE  FOUND. 

In  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Mound-build- 
ers, they  are  found  all  along  the  Ohio  on 
both  sides,  and  seemed  from  their  great  ele- 
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vation  to  have  been  signal  points.  The 
largest  series  of  these  mounds  or  works  were 
found  on  Paint  Creek,  Ross  County,  and  of 
such  an  extent  as  to  fully  gain  the  impression 
that  a large  city  once  covered  its  immense 
area.  In  and  around  Ohillicothe  and  at  Cir- 
cleville  these  mounds  and  evidences  of  a 
former  civilization  were  found.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Scioto  were  found,  also,  very  extensive 
ones.  Right  opposite  Portsmouth,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  old  site  of  Alexandria, 
on  the  Kentucky  shore,  a fort  once  stood,  and 
every  evidence  goes  to  show  that  a once  pop- 
ulous and  flourishing  settlement  rested  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ohio  River  at  this  point. 
The  following  description  of  this  fort  was 
published  by  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  in  1820:  “ On  the  Kentucky  side  of 

the  river,  opposite  the  month  of  the  Scioto 
River,  is  a large  fort,  with  an  elevated,  large 
mound  of  earth  near  its  southwestern  outside 
angle,  and  parallel  walls  of  earth.  The  east- 
ern parallel  walls  have  a gateway  leading 
down  a high,  steep  bank  to  the  river.  They 
are  about  ten  rods  asunder,  from  four  to  six 
feet  in  height  at  this  time,  and  connected  with 
the  fort  by  a gateway.  Two  small  rivulets 
have  worn  themselves  channels  quite  through 
these  walls,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  depth, 
since  they  were  deserted,  from  which  their 
antiquity  may  be  inferred.  The  fort  is  nearly 
a square,  with  live  gateways,  whose  walls  of 
earth  are  now  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
height.  From  the  gateway  at  the  northw'est 
corner  of  this  fort  commenced  two  parallel 
walls  of  earth,  extending  nearly  to  the  Ohio, 
in  a bend  of  that  river,  where,  in  some  low 
ground  near  the  bank,  they  disappear.  The 
river  seems  to  have  moved  its  bed  a little  since 
these  walls  were  thrown  up.  A large  elevated 
mound  was  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
fort,  but  outside  of  the  fortification.  It  had 
some  twenty  feet  or  more  elevation,  and  was 
undoubtedly  a signal  station,  and  covered 
some  half  acre  of  ground.  Buried  in  the 


walls  of  this  fort  have  been  found  and  taken 
out  large  quantities  of  iron  manufactured  into 
pickaxes,  shovels  and  guns,  supposed  to  have 
been  secreted  by  the  French  when  they  were 
driven  from  the  country  by  the  English  and 
American  forces.”  On  the  north,  or  Ohio 
side,  still  more  extensive  works  have  been 
found.  Commencing  near  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  are  two  parallel  walls  of  earth,  a coun- 
terpart of  those  built  on  the  Kentucky  side. 
They  leave  the  Scioto  River  bank  eastwardly 
for  about  150  feet  and  then  widen,  and  at  about 
the  same  elevation,  keeping  some  twenty 
rods  apart, climb  a hill  some  forty  to  fifty  feet 
in  height.  On  the  top  of  this  is  a level  plain 
and  a well  found  some  twenty-five  feet  in 
depth,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  filled  up 
fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  or  in  other  words, 
from  the  surroundings,  the  well  must  have 
been  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  feet  deep.  Here 
on  this  plain  are  all  the  evidences  of  a large 
city.  Here  are  three  circular  tumuli  elevated 
about  six  feet  above  the  plain,  while  not  far 
distant  is  another  some  twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  yet  another  of  conical  shape  twenty-five 
feet  or  more  of  elevation.  Two  other  wells 
were  found  and  parallel  walls  running  for 
two  miles  in  length  to  the  Ohio,  averaging 
from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height,  but  were  prob- 
ably of  uniform  elevation  when  built.  The 
earth  between  these  walls  was  smooth,  and 
made  so  probably  at  the  time  the  walls  were 
made,  being  like  a wide  level  avenue. 

PIKETON  WALLS. 

At  Circleville,  at  Newark,  and  on  the  Little 
Miami  duplicates  of  these  works  are  found; 
near  Piketon  two  such  parallel  walls  of  earth 
were  found  fully  twenty  feet  in  height;  the 
land  on  each  side  seems  to  have  been  leveled, 
or,  in  fact,  a uniform  surface  was  made  on 
each  side  and  between  them  when  the  walls 
were  made.  These  walls  lead  directly  to  a 
high  mound,  which  seemed  to  have  been  a 
place ‘of  sepulcher.  From  the  number  and 
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size  o f these  mounds  on  both  sides  of  this 
stream,  near  Piketon,  it  is  believed  that  a 
great  population  once  existed  there.  Some- 
times these  walls  encircle  the  mounds  found 
near  them,  being  a sort  of  protecting  work 
for  their  preservation  as  the  sacred  receptacle 
of  their  dead. 

That  these  people  lived  here  for  a long 
time  is  very  evident  from  the  numerous 
cemeteries,  and  the  vast  number  of  persons 
of  all  ages  buried.  It  would  seem  as  if  more 
people  were  buried  in  these  mounds  than  was 
living  in  the  State  of  Ohio  at  the  time  the 
researches  were  made,  between  1815  and 
1825,  or  in  other  words  over  three-fourths  of 
a million  of  people  occupied  the  Ohio  Talley 
and  the  valleys  of  its  tributaries,  like  the 
Miami,  Scioto  and  Muskingum  rivers.  Their 
largest  settlements  in  Ohio  were  on  Paint 
Creek,  a few  miles  from  Chillicothe;  at  Cir- 
cleville,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River, 
especially  near  Gravel  Creek,  and  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto  rivers. 
They  seemed  from  increased  numbers  to  have 
moved  down  the  Ohio,  and  it  is  believed  they 
came  there  in  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  if  not  earlier,  and  were  of  Asiatic 
origin.  Of  course  absolute  certainty  as  to 
number  is  not  possible,  but  the  examination 
of  these  mounds,  their  city  grave-yards,  tell 
of  a wonderful  people  and  of  a populous  coun- 
try. The  antiquarian,  Bracken  ridge,  esti- 
mated there  were  5,000  villages  of  these  people 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  was  fully 
as  populous.  Many  ot  the  mounds  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto  and  others  mentioned 
above  contain  an  immense  number  of  skele- 
tons. Those  of  Big  Grave  Creek  were  believed 
to  have  been  filled  with  human  bones,  and 
millions  of  people  have  been  buried  in  these 
tumuli.  It  would  seem  from  this,  that  the 
arts  and  agriculture  must  have  been  extensive 
to  have  supported  such  a number  of  people. 
The  question  then  arises,  What  became  of 


them?  Was  it  a scourge  or  a deluge  that 
swept  them  from  the  face  of'  the  earth?  The 
curtain  of  the  past  cannot  be  lifted,  and 
the  mind  is  left  in  a chaos  of  doubt  and 
bewilderment.  The  arts  flourished  among 
these  people.  Gold  and  silver  ornaments 
have  been  found  in  these  tumuli,  and  in  some 
good  brick  have  been  found,  besides  copper 
bowls  and  kettles,  arrow-heads  of  the  same 
metal  and  medals;  urns  made  of  clay  (fire- 
clay) seem  to  have  held  human  bones;  these 
things  and  many  others  besides  being  found 
in  the  tumuli,  have  been  found  in  other 
places  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, showing  that  centuries  must  have 
elapsed  to  have  them  covered  so  deep.  One 
of  the  medals  found  by  Judge  Crull,  of  Sci- 
oto County,  represented  the  sun  with  its  rays 
of  light.  It  was  made  of  very  fine  clay,  col- 
ored and  hardened  by  heat.  It  was  about 
three  inches  in  diameter.  It  will  be  thus 
seen  that  our  fire  clay  was  known  and  used 
many  centuries  ago.  Idols  also  have  been 
found,  and  conjecture  even  is  at  fault  as  to 
their  uses,  the  only  evidence  being  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  in  Africa  similar  works  have  been 
found,  and  that  this  people  belong  to  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  those  who  worship  idols.  But 
still  that  these  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were 
an  idolatrous  people  must  also  be  left  some- 
what to  conjecture.  Again,  these  people 
covered  nearly  the  whole  of  this  Western 
country.  On  the  Canada  side  of  the  river, 
above  Malden,  and  nearlj7  opposite  the  city  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  are  a group  of  tumuli,  three 
large  and  of  uniform  size,  and  the  smaller 
ones  standing  in  prominent  places,  which  are 
a counterpart  of  three  such  found  near  Athens 
in  this  State,  and  on  many  places  along  the 
Ohio  River.  The  same  gods  they  worshiped,  in 
the  shape  of  idols,  are  found  in  Mexico  and  in 
Peru.  Were  these  people  then  driven  from  this 
country  by  the  Indians  of  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
and  in  thus  being  dispossessed  of  their  coun- 
try did  they  follow  the  course  of  the  river, 
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and  at  last  find  a home  and  refuge  in  Mexico? 
History  can  give  us  no  information  of  their 
chiefs,  their  statesmen,  orators  or  poets;  the 
veil  cannot  be  lifted,  and  the  past  will  remain 
an  impenetrable  blank.  Imagination,  taking 
its  wings  from  the  imperfect  record  left  us  of 
the  tumuli,  forts  and  ruined  city,  the  build- 
ing up  of  a vast  and  populous  country  filled 
with  a strange  people,  versed  in  the  arts,  sci- 
ences and  agriculture,  who  inhabited  all  this 
region,  the  valley  of  the  Scioto  being  among 
their  chosen  places  to  enjoy  life,  and  when 
the  mind  gets  thus  far  in  its  imaginings,  then 
comes  the  terrible  one  of  a known  fact,  that 
they  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  how? 

THE  FAUNA  OF  SCIOTO  VALLEY. 

It  is  thought  best  to  describe  Scioto  Valley 
in  its  three  departments,  or  kingdoms:  Min- 
eral, Animal  and  Vegetable.  Having  de- 
scribed its.  mineral  or  geological  formations, 
and  dropped  a few  thoughts  relative  to  its 
aboriginal  inhabitants  in  their  monuments, 
it  now  remains  to  consider  its  original  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  What  beasts, 
birds,  fishes  and  reptiles  originally  occupied 
the  valley  ? 

THE  BEASTS  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

When  the  first  white  man  entered  within 
the  limits  of  the  Scioto  Valley,  it  was  a dark 
unbroken  wilderness.  The  silence  of  its  con- 
tinuous forest  was  broken  by  the  piercing  cry 
of  the  eagle,  the  howling  of  wild  beasts  and 
the  whoop  of  the  savage.  The  co-mingling 
of  such  wild,  unusual  and  discordant  voices 
produced  a sense  of  loneliness  to  which  the 
present  occupants  of  the  valley  are  utter 
strangers.  Far  from  the  cheering  smiles  of 
quiet  civilization  he  is  resolved  to  take  up  his 
abode  with  these  untamed  denizens  of  the 
valley. 

What  were  they  that  made  his  nights  so 
dangerous  and  gloomy  ? 


A few  of  its  most  dangerous  occupants  de- 
serve special  notice.  Others  will  be  simply 
named. 

(a.)  Puma,  or  Cougar,  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  American  felise,  rivaled  only  by  the 
jaguar.  It  is  called  panther.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  American  lion.  It 'does  not 

often  attack  man,  but  has  an  unusual  thirst 
for  blood.  One  puma  has  been  known  to  kill 
fifty  sheep  in  one  night,  drinking  a little 
blood  of  each.  These  monarchs  of  the  forests 
were  not  numerous  in  this  valley,  but  their 
name  always  carries  terror  with  it.  When  it 
was  reported  that  a panther  had  been  heard 
or  seen  in  any  district,  the  whole  country 
turned  out  for  a hunt,  each  man  hoping  to  be 
the  fortunate  one  to  give  it  the  death  shot. 
This  animal  was  the  prince  of  beasts,  though 
sometimes  mastered  and  killed  by  a single 
dog. 

(b.)  Bear. — American  black  bear  were  found 
in  abundance,  all  over  the  valley.  It  was 
rather  timid,  but  had  great  muscular  power. 
It  usually  fed  on  berries;  seldom  made  an 
attack  on  man,  but,  when  attacked  it  was 
very  dangerous.  The  bear  was  hunted  for 
the  value  of  his  fur  and  oil.  Bear-hunting 
was  a chief  pursuit  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  valley,  and  a successful  “ bear  hunter” 
was  enrolled  among  the  honorable.  Bear 
meat  was  a great  relish.  Long  since  has  the 
American  black  bid  adieu  to  his  favorite 
haunts  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  and  retired  to 
Western  lands,  from  the  face  of  his  human 
foe,  there  to  pursue  in  secret  his  own  natural 
calling. 

(e.)  The  Wolf. — The  gray  wolf  was  the 
wolf  usually  found  in  this  valley,  though 
now  and  then  a black  wolf  was  caught.  The 
wolves  roved  in  packs,  and  when  hungry  dis- 
puted with  the  early  settlers  the  right  of 
possession  of  the  flocks,  and  at  times  chal- 
lenged man  to  mortal  combat.  Their  bark- 
ing howl,  breaking  upon  the  ear  at  noon  of 
night,  reminds  one  of  those  fabled  monsters 
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that  are  said  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
realms  of  Pluto. 

Wolf  hunts  were  very  common  and  quite 
necessary.  They,  too,  have  been  driven 
from  the  Talley,  and  in  a few  more  years 
even  their  name  will  scarcely  be  known. 

(d.)  Deer. — Deer  were  in  early  times  very 
numerous.  They  were  hunted  for  their  skins 
and  flesh.  Many  families  lived,  principally, 
on  venison,  and  made  deer-hunting  their 
chief  occupation.  The  deer  have  also  retired 
from  the  valley.  Here  and  there  one  may  be 
seen,  but  they  are  so  scarce  as  to  render  the 
hunting  quite  unsuccessful.  The  four  kinds 
of  animals  formed  those  classes  which  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  noted.  While  these 
haunted  the  valley,  hunting  formed  one  of 
the  chief  occupations.  When  they  disap- 
peared hunting  became  more  of  a sporting 
business.  Other  wild  animals  were  numer- 
ous, some  of  which  were  valued  for  their  furs, 
such  as  the  beaver,  foxes,  otters,  muskrats, 
minks;  others  may  be  enumerated,  as  the 
hares,  squirrels,  mice,  rats,  weasles,  porcu- 
pines, badgers.  These  animals  occupied  the 
valley  at  the  time  when  the  white  man  first 
entered  it.  The  smaller  animals  still  con- 
tinue. Foxes  have  been  very  numerous 
and  often  destructive  on  the  poultry.  The 
opossums  were  numerous. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

The  Eagle  Family  deserves  the  first  no- 
tice as  it  is  the  royal  family  among  birds. 
The  eagles  were,  in  the  early  settlement  of 
the  valley,  quite  numerous,  there  being 
many  species.  The  eagle  has  always 
been  a noted  bird.  Its  extraordinary  powers 
of  vision,  the  height  to  which  it  is  able 
to  rise,  its  love  for  wild  scenery,  and  its  lon- 
gevity constitute  it  as  a bird  of  poetic  associ- 
ations. “ It  was  associated  with  Jupiter  in 
the  Roman  mythology;  its  figure  on  the 
standards  of  the  Roman  legions  expressed 
and  animated  tlieir  confidence  in  victory.”  It 


is  the  emblem  of  our  standard.  The  Ameri- 
can eagle  inspires  the  American  soldier  in 
the  day  of  battle.  The  species  of  eagles  for- 
merly numerous  in  the  valley  are:  ( a ) The 
white,  or  bald-head  eagle  of  America,  the 
chosen  emblematic  eagle  of  American  States, 
is  also  one  of  the  eagle  group;  (5)  The  forked- 
tailed  eagle  was  another  species  quite  com- 
mon in  the  early  settlement  of  the  valley. 
On  almost  any  clear  day  of  summer  its  pierc- 
ing cry  would  call  your  attention.  Looking 
toward  the  sun  you  would  discover  the  eagle, 
with  expanded  wings  immovable,  and  forked 
tail,  circling  in  a spiral  path  upward  till  it 
disappeared  in  the  boundless  expanse  above. 
That  bird  has  also  forsaken  the  valley.  The 
bald  eagle  did  much  damage  in  the  way 
of  carrying  off  pigs,  lambs  and  other  small 
animals.  Sometimes  inlants  have  been  stolen. 

The  Hawk  is  an  “ignoble”  bird  of  prey. 
This  family  lias  always  had  a full  representa- 
tion. The  two  most  noted  species  are  the  (1) 
“ hen  hawk,”  so  called  from  its  larger  size; 
and  (2)  the  “ chicken  hawk,”  one  much  smaller. 
A third  species  may  be  added,  the  “blue 
hawk.”  The  three  species  are  “ignoble” 
birds  of  prey.  They  are  far-seeing,  and  have 
always  been  disputants  of  a large  share  of  the 
domestic  products  of  the  poultry.  Our  good 
and  wise  law-makers  placed  the  family  for  a 
time,  under  legal  restrictions,  but,  for  some 
reason,  wise,  perhaps,  have  signed  for  them  a 
reprieve.  This  large  family  is  pleased  with 
its  treatment  and  fare,  and  has  concluded  to 
continue  its  residence  in  the  valley. 

The  Owl. — This  family  is  the  nocturnal  sec- 
tion of  birds  of  prey.  It  was  once  a very 
large  family  in  the  valley,  and  made  the 
nights  hideous  with  its  hootings.  The  owl 
family  lias  always  been  one  of  poor  repute, 
being  a family  of  “evil  omen.”  It  has  this 
bad  reputation  from  gloominess  of  its  haunts, 
such  as  old,  dilapidated  buildings,  caverns, 
and  the  dark  solitudes  of  the  woods;  and, 
especially,  from  its  cry,  “ hollow  and  lugu- 
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brious,”  but  loud  and  startling,  “ heard  during 
the  hours  of  darkness,  and  often  by  the  lonely 
wanderer.  It  is  evidently  from  this  cry  that 
the  name  owl  is  derived,  as  well  as  many  of 
its  synonyms  in  other  languages,  and  of  the 
names  appropriated  in  different  countries  to 
particular  species,  in  most  of  which  the  sound 
oo  or  ow  is  predominant,  with  great  variety  of 
accompanying  consonants.  Many  of  the  owls 
have  also  another  and  very  different  cry, 
which  has  gained  for  one  of  them  the  appella- 
tion screech  owl,  and  to  which,  probably,  the 
Latin  name  Strix  and  some  other  names  are 
to  be  referred.’’  Between  the  settlers  and 
the  owl  family  there  has  been  a continued 
struggle  as  to  the  right  of  certain  kinds  of 
property,  the  owl  being  a noted  thief  and  rob- 
ber, sleeping  in  the  light  of  day,  but  wide 
awake  in  the  hours  of  darkness — having  such 
a big  eye  and  so  peculiarly  constructed  that 
it  can  see  without  light.  The  owl  family  still 
remains  in  the  valley,  following  its  old  occu- 
pation. The  eagle,  the  hawk  and  the  owl 
were  the  principal  families  of  prey;  what  the 
eagle  and  the  hawk  failed  to  accomplish  in 
the  light,  the  owl  finished  in  the  darkness. 

Birds  of  other  families  abounded  in  the  val- 
ley. Enter  the  dark  valley  of  the  primeval 
forest  in  the  hot  and  shady  months,  and  the 
notes  of  a great  variety  of  “feathered  song 
sters  ” always  salute  the  listening  ear  of  the 
lonely  traveler.  These  families  prefer  the 
retired  wilderness  abode  to  the  cultivated 
lands  of  civilization.  Other  families  soon 
formed  an  intimacy  with  the  new  comers  of 
the  valley.  As  the  forests  removed  and  the 
lands  were  made  productive  they  came  in  for 
their  share  in  payment  for  their  “gabble” 
and  musical  entertainments.  Of  these  there 
was  a great  variety,  such  as  the  buzzard,  the 
raven,  the  crow,  the  dove,  the  lark,  the  quail, 
the  partridge,  the  black-bird,  blue-bird,  the 
humming-bird,  the  wild  turkey,  water-fowls, 
and  a great  variety  of  swallows,  martins,  Amer- 
ican mocking-birds  (cat-birds),  robins,  whip- 


poor-wills,  yellow-hammers,  wood-cocks,  wood 
peckers,  and  many  other  families;  these  con- 
tinue in  the  valley,  and  prefer  the  haunts  of 
civilization.  One  other  family  of  birds  should 
not  be  overlooked,  since  it  outnumbered  the 
sum  of  all  others,  viz.,  the  wild  pigeons. 
Flocks  of  pigeons  often  in  their  flight  dark- 
ened the  whole  heavens.  Their  roosts  were 
so  crowded  and  large  that  they  broke  down 
forests.  This  family  have  now  deserted  the 
valley  for  homes  more  retired. 

■FISHES  (PISCES)  OF  SCIOTO  VALLEY. 

The  Scioto  .River  and  its  tributaries  were 
abundant  in  their  supply  of  excellent  fish. 
Some  have  been  caught  weighing  fifty  pounds. 
They  were  of  many  varieties,  and  of  near- 
ly all  sizes.  Those  prized  most  for  food 
were  the  pike,  weighing  from  one  pound 
to  ten  pounds;  the  black  perch,  sometimes 
called  bass;  white  bass;  the  sucker  and 
salmon.  The  cat  fish,  sometimes  called  “mud 
cat,”  is  now,  by  far,  the  most  abundant  in  the 
Scioto  waters.  It  grows,  sometimes,  to  a 
very  large  size,  and  affords  an  excellent  sup- 
ply of  choice  food  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
water  courses.  During  early  spring  fishing 
is  made  a pleasing  and  profitable  amusement. 
To  fish  with  a hook  and  line,  standing  in  the 
water  up  to  the  middle,  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneer  spring  and  summer  occupations. 
Should  our  waters  be  supplied  with  foreign 
varieties  of  choice  fish;  the  time  may  come 
when  Scioto  River  and  its  affluents  will  yield 
the  citizens  of  the  valley  a satisfactory  income. 
Fish  culture,  in  point  of  commercial  value, 
will,  perhaps,  compare  favorably  with  grain 
products,  provided,  however,  that  the  culture 
is  properly  guarded. 

THE  REPTILES  OF  SCIOTO  VALLEY. 

When  first  discovered,  the  valley  was  full 
of  reptiles.  (1)  Ophidic,  or  serpents;  (2) 
Saur^ia,  or  lizards;  (3)  Chelonia,  or  tortoises. 
The  serpents  were  of  many  species:  (1)  The 
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rattle-snake;  (2)  Copperhead;  (3)  The  black- 
snake;  (4) The  striped  snake;  (5) The  “ racer.” 
These  were  the  most  common  of  the  serpent 
family.  The  rattle-snake  and  the  copperhead 
were  very  poisonous.  The  rattle-snake  always 
gave  warning,  and  was  not,  therefore,  so  dan- 
gerous as  the  copperhead,  which  accomplished 
its  deadly  work  from  an  ambush.  The  racer 
was  not  poisonous;  still  it  was  dangerous  in 
its  mode  of  attack,  coiling  about  its  victim, 
and,  suddenly,  and  with  great  power,  crushing 
the  object.  There  were  combats  between  the 
rattle-snake  and  the  racer  which  resulted  in 
the  total  destruction  of  the  former.  The  ser- 
pents of  the  poisonous  species  have  become 
scarce;  except  in  a few  localities.  Lizards  in 
the  Scioto  Valley  are  small,  and  without  any 
special  interest.  About  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  tortoises;  some  few  species  are  used  as 
food. 

The  insects  of  the  valley  were  also  numer- 
ous, some  of  which  are  useful.  The  wild  hon- 
ey-bee belongs  to  that  class.  Many  species 
may  be  placed  in  the  rank  ot  pests.  Space 
will  not  allow  further  notice. 

Before  closing  this  notice  of  the  Fauna  of 
the  valley,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  some 
ancient  animals  that  once  occupied  the  valley 
but  are  now  either  extinct  or  have  long  since 
retired  to  other  regions. 

Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  buffalo, 
and  the  mastodon.  That  both  of  these  species 
once  made  this  valley  their  homes,  we  have 
sufficient  proof.  The  points  of  ridges  were 
selected  by  them  as  watch,  towers,  to  give 
alarm  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  What 
proof,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  that  the  mas- 
todon ever  inhabited  this  section  of  country* 
About  fifty-one  years  since,  the  Hocking 
River,  during  a high  flood,  on  its  east  bank, 
on  the  farm  of  William  Courtney,  one  mile 
above  the  town  of  Athens,  washed  out  part  of 
the  skeleton  of  a mastodon.  It  was  in  the 
alluvial  bank,  about  thirteen  feet  below  the 
surface.  Its  molar  teeth  and  some  parts  ot 


the  jaws  remained;  still,  exposed  to  the  air 
they  began  to  slack.  They  were  removed  to 
the  museum  of  the  Ohio  University,  where 
they  remained  for  many  years.  From  the 
size  of  those  parts  obtained  the  size  of  the 
animal  was  approximately  estimated  at  about 
eleven  feet  high  and  sixteen  feet  long.  It  was 
deposited  in  the  water,  or  mud  of  the  river. 
Whether  it  died  there,  or  washed  there  from 
some  other  part  of  the  valley,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. It  was  not  found,  however,  in  the 
glacial  drift.  That  the  buffalo  and  the  mas- 
todon once  fed  upon  the  banks  of  the  Scioto 
and  Hocking  rivers,  passed  up  and  down  its 
numerous  branches,  roamed  over  its  ridges, 
and  stood  upon  its  spurs,  cannot  be  a matter 
of  any  doubt. 

They  had  left  the  valley  before  the  white 
man  entered  it;  how  long  before  is  a matter 
of  conjecture.  From  the  condition  of  skele- 
tons, the  mastodon  and  the  Mound-builders 
might  have  been  face  to  face. 

But,  aside  from  the  ancient  denizens  of  the 
Scioto  Valley,  let  us  view  the  inhabitants' of 
the  valley  when  first  seen  by  the  Caucasian. 
Hot  a tree  had  yet  fallen  before  the  ax  of  the 
white  man.  Among  the  waving  branches  of 
the  heavy  timbered  bottoms,  and  on  the  stately 
oaks  of  the  hills,  were  heard  the  notes  and 
cries  of  birds  of  various  plumage,  new  and 
strange.  The  Indian  whoop,  the  panther’s 
cry,  the  hoarse  growl  of  the  bear,  the  howl  of 
the  wolf,  mingled  with  thousands  of  notes  of 
living  organism,  fall  upon  his  ear,  as  from  the 
animated  beings  of  a new  world.  Is  he  dream- 
ing ? or,  does  he  behold  the  animated  beings 
of  a literal  country,  like  the  one  left  behind 
him  ? 

Are  these  numberless  organisms  indigenous 
to  the  soil,  like  the  trees  that  grow  out  of  it* 
or,  are  they  the  offspring  of  eastern  ancestry, 
that,  in  ages  long  passed,  found  their  way  over 
a pathless  ocean  ? Has  the  human  family  one 
center,  or  many?  Do  animals  follow  the  same 
law  of  unity?  These  points  are  unsettled  in 
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the  minds  of  many  learned  men.  The  ani- 
mals of  the  new  world  had  their  laws  of  nat- 
ural combination  corresponding  with  a new 
human  development,  each  to  move  in  unison 
as  another  great  whole  in  the  divine  govern- 
ment. 

THE  FLORA  OF  THE  SCIOTO  VALLEY. 

The  flora  concerns  those  trees  and  plants 
which  are  indigenous  to  the  district,  and  will, 
under  this  term,  include  the  botany  of  the 
valley,  as  it  was  when  first  settled  by  Euro- 
peans. A few  general  remarks  will  be  of  use 
to  a proper  understanding  of  what  shall  fol- 
low. The  Arctic  flora  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
America  resemble  more  closely  than  that  of 
the  equatorial  regions.  The  same  holds  true 
of  their  fauna.  This  affords  an  argument  in 
favor  of  one  floral  center.  Species  in  the  three 
grand  divisions  are  not  alike.  Trees  of  the 
same  name  differ  in  America  from  those  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  These  variations  are 
mostly  the  result  of  climate  and  soil,  and  not 
because  of  different  original  centers;  the  fam- 
ilies are  more  alike  than  their  species.  The 
family  name  is  not  changed,  but  the  species 
differ.  The  American  forests,  as  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  consist  of  pines,  oaks,  birches  and 
willows;  but  they  are  not  like  those  that  cover 
the  plains  and  mountains  east  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  trees,  such  as  pop- 
lars, elms,  maples,  hazels,  and  other  families 
of  trees,  and,  also,  it.  holds  good  with  roses, 
brambles,  strawberries,  bilberries,  etc. ; it  is 
true,  also,  of  grasses,  common  flowers  and 
weeds.  Each  zone,  therefore,  has  its  peculiar 
flora.  The  change  in  the  species  is  evidently 
the  result  of  a change  in  the  soil  and  climate. 
The  oaks  and  pines  on  the  mountains  of  Mex- 
ico differ  from  the  Arctic  oaks  and  pines  of 
America.  Geological  formations  vary  the  feat- 
ures. Look  at  the  white  oaks,  growing  on  thin 
hill  land,  rich  north  side  hills,  southern  and 
western  exposures,  on  rich  bottom  lands,  on 
lands  containing  much  iron,  lime, or  sand,  those 


that  are  on  wet,  cold  and  sour  soils.  To  con- 
clude, therefore,  the  flora  of  a country  varies 
with  its  geological  formation,  temperature, 
light  and  heat.  We  speak  of  a white  oak 
soil,  a walnut  soil,  buckeye  soil,  and  beech  soil. 
Each  soil  is  adapted  to  its  peculiar  flora.  The 
seeds  being  in  the  soils  will  not  germinate 
unless  the  laws  of  germination  are  met.  This 
is  true  of  all  floral  seeds.  Put  a heavy  coating 
of  lime  on  a field  and,  without  sowing,  clover 
springs  up  from  seed  already  in  the  earth. 
These  laws  of  germination  understood,  we 
proceed  to  investigate  the  flora  of  the  Scioto 
Valley. 

ITS  FORESTS. 

No  one  passing  for  the  first  time  (1883) 
through  the  various  sections  of  the  Scioto 
Valley,  noting  carefully  its  cultivated  fields; 
its  railways,  villages,  towns  and  cities;  its 
coal,  salt,  and  iron  establishments,  can  form 
any  fair  picture  of  the  valley  and  its  trib- 
utaries one  century  since.  All  its  bottom 
lands  were  then  shaded  by  a very  dense, 
high,  and  heavy  growth  of  green,  healthy 
trees,  composed  of  immense  sycamore,  pop- 
lar, black  and  white  walnut,  black  and 
white  ash,  buckeye,  beech,  soft  and  rock  ma- 
ple, white,  black,  red  and  yellow  oak,  standing 
so  dense  when  clothed  with  foliage  as  not  to 
allow  the  sun’s  rays  to  penetrate  to  the  earth, 
turning  bright  noon  day  into  twilight.  What 
immense  labor  to  consume  those  primeval 
forests.  The  hills  were  covered  with  a dense 
growth  of  oak,  hickory,  ash;  here  and  there 
pine,  poplar,  maple  and  some  few  other  spe- 
cies of  forest  trees.  The  ravines,  slopes,  and 
plains  were  covered  with  a mixture  of  the  bot- 
tom and  upland  growth.  These  dense  forests 
have  given  way  to  the  march  of  civilization. 
Over  a large  portion  of  the  valley  there  is 
nothing  left  to  teach  the  rising  generation  the 
majestic  beauty  of  nature’s  original  clothing. 
What  cis  a cornstalk  beside  a venerable  oak, 
or  poplar,  or  ash,  or  sycamore?  What  are 
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oar  steepled  houses  beside  the  beauty  and  the 
glory  of  u God’s  first  temple”? 

These  forests,  so  wantonly  mutilated  and 
destroyed,  have  been  the  necessary  servants 
of  the  citizens  of  the  valley,  by  supplying  them 
with  fuel,  bridge,  fencing  and  building  ma- 
terials, and  by  satisfying  various  other  wants. 
There  has  been,  however,  a great  waste  of 
timber;  thousands  of  acres  of  choice  timber 
were  burned.  The  “log  rollings”  of  early 
times  are  sufficient  testimony  of  the  truth  of 
the  assertion.  Could  that  choice  timber  have 
been  sawed  into  lumber,  and  have  been  pro- 
tected, it  would  have  supplied  the  wants  of 
many  generations;  but  where  then  were  their 
portable  saw-mills  and  the  men  to  work  them? 
Steam,  itself,  was  yet  slumbering. 

Relative  to  the  flora  of  the  Scioto  Val- 
ley, something  should  be  said  relative  to 
its  tree  families,  their  location,  growth,  and 
particular  habits.  Many  families,  each  con- 
sisting of  several  members  or  species  of  trees, 
formed  the  vast  wilderness  of  this  valley. 
Sometimes  miles  were  occupied  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a single  family,  such  as  the  oak  family; 
in  other  localities  the  family  of  hickories  held 
almost  exclusive  possession;  in  another,  pop- 
lar; beech  another,  and  so  on  through  the 
catalogue  of  families,  each  family  occupying 
the  land  that  best  suited  it,  forming  all  over 
the  valley  s<  little  squatter”  sovereignties. 
Other  localities  were  covered  with  family 
mixtures.  Not  that  they  amalgamated,  but 
that  they  were  not  exclusive  in  their  habits; 
they  grew  up  quietly  in  the  same  beautiful 
grove.  Such  habits  do  not  come  by  chance; 
they  must  spring  from  philosophical  causes. 
Why  such  habits  among  the  more  noble  fami- 
lies of  the  floral  kingdom?  Be  it  true  or 
false,  we  venture  an  explanation.  Seeds,  the 
parentage  of  vegetation,  were  the  result  of  an 
original  creation.  Whether  they  were  created 
in  one  place  and  distributed  or  were  formed 
where  they  were  afterward  germinated,  we 
do  not  say.  The  seeds,  through  some  agency, 


by  the  waters  of  the  flood,  by  birds,  or  by 
some  other  means,  entered  the  soils  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  waiting  there  for  favor- 
able conditions  of  germination,  each  variety 
or  family  varying  in  its  conditions.  They 
may  have  been  placed  there  in  the  original 
creation.  The  ground  is  full  of  seed  not 
sown  by  the  hand  of  man;  how  long  sown  is 
not  known.  Seeds  retain  their  vitality  many 
centuries;  instances  are  given  which  would 
show  that  some  varieties  (grains  ot‘  wheat 
about  Egyptian  mummies)  have  held  their 
vitality  forty  centuries.  Corn  in  the  tombs 
of  the  Incas  has  vegetated.  “ After  the  great 
fire  of  London,  in  1666,  plants  not  previously 
common  sprang  up  abundantly  on  the  waste 
ground;  certain  plants  previously  unknown 
there  are  sure  to  appear  after  a fire  in  the 
American  forests,  in  deep  trenching  of  land, 
or  turning  up  of  the  soil,  by  railway  or  other 
operations,  producing  a crop  of  some  kind  of 
plants  unknown  or  rare  in  the  locality.”  The 
seeds  then  that  have  produced  these  families 
may  have  been  in  their  localities  ages  before 
exposed  to  their  various  conditions  of  germi- 
nation. The  seed  of  the  oak  might  germi- 
nate in  one  place;  those  of  the  beech  in 
another;  of  the  poplar  in  another,  each  vari- 
ety of  seed  germinating  in  that  locality  best 
adapted  to  its  growth.  Thus  we  call  one  soil 
a beech  soil,  another  oak,  another  walnut, 
because  best  adapted  to  that  peculiar  growth. 
These  tree  preferences  and  habits  are  well 
understood,  and  followed  in  the  purchase  of 
lands. 

Each  geological  formation  has  its  distinct 
flora.  It  is  notour  purpose  to  discuss  fossil 
botany,  but  simply  to  give  some  account  of 
what  might  be  the  origin  of  the  forests.  These 
forests  sprang  up  among  the  debris  of  the  low- 
er coal  measures,  yet  they  are  infants  in  age 
compared  with  the  duration  of  those  measures. 
To  the  cretaceous  formation  many  of  the  gen- 
era now  living  are  said  to  belong.  “They 
formed  the  forests  of  that  period,  and  the  tos- 
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sil  remains  show  that  their  appearance  was 
much  the  same  as  now.  Among  the  living 
genera  represented  were  the  oak,  poplar, 
plane,  willow,  beech,  sassafras,  magnolia,  fig, 
maple,  walnut,  tulip  tree,  etc.”  That  the 
seeds  were  long  in  their  various  localities,  and 
were  not  therefore  brought  from  the  Old 
World,  will  appear  when  we  learn  that  many 
are  natives  of  America,  such  as  maize  (Indian 
corn)  and  the  potato. 

The  wild  flowers  of  the  Scioto  Valley  were 
exceedingly  numerous  and  of  many  varieties. 
We  have  no  data  by  which  any  botanical 
description  can  be  given,  neither  will  the  lim- 
ited space  permit  such  a scientific  notice.  We 
simply  describe  it  as  the  first  settlers  saw  it. 
Wherever  the  sun  was  permitted  to  warm  the 
earth,  seeds  of  unknown  plants  germinating 
sprang  up  in  profusion.  The  deep  soils  of 
the  river  and  creek  bottoms  soon  brought  them 
into  bloom.  One  of  nature’s  flower  gardens 
would  extend  many  miles,  showing  every 
size,  shape  and  shade  of  color. 

Such  a profusion  and  co-mingling  of  odors 
and  tints  can  exist  only  in  the  gardens  of  nat- 
ure’s planting.  You  might  walk  seventy 
miles  and  still  be  surrounded  with  this  wild 
Eden  bloom.  The  rose,  the  pink,  the  violet, 
the  tulip  and  the  lilies!  Who  could  count  the 
numbers  or  tell  their  varieties?  We  have 
floral  exhibitions  of  our  times,  but  they  would 
not  favorably  compare  with  one  of  Nature’s 
exhibitions  in  the  Scioto  Valley  of  those  early 
days.  Over  hills,  .up  ravines,  along  the 
slopes,  on  the  plains,  in  the  valleys,  over  a 
space  of  2,000  square  miles,  from  April  till 
September,  was  this  beautiful  flower  garden 
on  exhibition.  How  true  to  nature  are  these 
lines: 

11  Full  many  a flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 

METEOROLOGY  OF  THE  SCIOTO  VALLEY. 

Meteorology  discusses  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena, and  we  will  confine  our  remarks  to 


those  phenomena  that  relate  to  weather  and 
climate.  This  department  of  nature  has,  so 
far,  refused  to  submit  to  any  regular  system 
of  well-defined  laws.  At  least  it  has  been  very 
reticent  before  the  most  distinguished  sa- 
vants. 

The  element  that  we  breathe,  and  in  which 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  is  too 
intimately  associated  with  our  health  and 
happiness  to  allow  us  not  to  be  familiar  with 
its  nature  and  habits.  Pure  atmosphere  is 
the  element  of  life.  Impure  air  is  a death 
angel.  Whatever,  then,  affects  its  purity  or 
condition  as  a breathing  element,  or  as  a 
faithful  servant  and  companion,  should  be 
made  familiar.  The  atmosphere  is  the  home 
of  those  meteors  that  so  much  affect  the 
human  family,  viz.:  Dew,  clouds,  fog, 

rain,  hail,  frost,  lightning  and  storms  of 
wind,  rain,  hail  and  snow.  Its  temperature 
and  weight  are  constantly  varying.  What- 
ever changes  its  weight,  its  temperature,  its 
moisture  or  its  motion  or  direction  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  our  health  and  our  enjoy- 
ment. We  speak,  also,  of  its  electricity.  In 
every  light,  therefore,  atmospheric  changes 
affect  our  happiness  more  sensibly  than  any 
other  natural  department.  All  nations  are 
watching  its  changes,  that,  if  possible,  they 
may  discover  the  laws  which  govern  its 
greatest  meteor  storms,  how  to  forecast 
storms,  and,  consequently,  to  avoid  their 
terrible  effects.  If  its  tornadoes,  or  cyclones 
could  be  seen  twenty-four  hours  in  ad- 
vance, much  of  their  damages  could  be 
avoided.  To  prevent  rains  when  too  abun- 
dant, or  to  cause  showers  in  times  of  drought, 
would  be  a great  achievement.  The  atmos- 
phere is  like  water,  under  the  control  of  spe- 
cific laws;  these  laws  will  finally  be  known, 
and  meteorology  will  be  brought  under  the 
theorems  and  problems  of  all  true  sciences. 
This,  however,  will  not  be  accomplished  un- 
til the  influence  of  disturbing  causes  are  dis- 
tinctly ascertained.  Then  storms  will  be  ac- 
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curately  predicted  and  their  forces  ascer- 
tained. The  2,000  daily  observations  taken 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  bringing  about  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  meteorology. 
All  that  aid  in  that  work  are  public  benefac- 
tors. 

Every  river  system  has  its  own  meteoro- 
logical peculiarities.  The  course  of  the  riv- 
er and  its  branches,  and  the  nature  of  its 
soils,  determine  the  character  of  its  atmos- 
phere. These,  united  with  temperature  and 
the  rapid  or  tardy  flow  of  streams — all  these 
combined — make  its  peculiar  atmospheric 
features.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  subjected  to  two  currents  of  air,  be- 
tween which  there  exists  a continuous  strug- 
gle; a cool,  dry  wind  from  the  north  and 
northwest,  and  a sultry  wind,  charged  with 
vapor,  from  the  south  and  southwest.  Were 
it  not  for  the  struggle  for  the  ascendency 
between  these  opposing  winds  the  Mississippi 
Valley  would  long  since  have  been  a desert 
waste.  The  reason  of  this  will  appear  when 
a third  atmospheric  current  is  traced. 

A west  wind,  saturated  with  vapor,  starts 
from  the  Pacific,  eastward,  direct  for  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  same  latitude. 
Passing  over  the  Coast  Range,  with  the  fall 
of  temperature  its  capacity  to  hold  moisture 
decreases.  There  it  parts  with  a portion  of 
its  vapor.  It  does  not  recover  its  full  capac- 
ity when  it  meets  with  its  second  mountain 
range  (the  Nevada),  where  it  makes  its  sec- 
ond deposit,  this  range  being  higher  than 
the  Coast  Range.  Having  passed  the  third 
range  (the  Rocky  Mountains)  it  descends 
the  eastern  slope  a dry  wind.  Crossing  a 
vast  extent  of  country  with  a higher  tem- 
perature it  has  no  moisture  to  precipitate;  it 
reaches  us  a dry  west  wind.  Should  there 
be  no  north  and  south  winds  we  should  have 
no  rain.  Two  currents,  one  cool,  the  other 
warm  and  saturated  with  vapor,  make  a gen- 
eral rainfall — what  we  call  “ steady  rains.” 
Summer  showers  are  produced  by  the  law  of 


condensation,  but  in  another  way;  a warm, 
saturated  current  moving  upward  meets  a 
cold  stratum  of  air;  part  ot  its  vapor  being 
condensed  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain 
or  hail.  The  law  is  the  same  in  each,  but 
they  differ  in  mode  and  direction;  the  one  is 
horizontal,  the  other  vertical.  Let  us  exam- 
ine the  lay  and  peculiar  features  of  the  Scioto 
Valley.  Its  course  is  north  and  south,  the 
direction  of  the  two  contesting  currents  of 
air — the  line  of  advance  and  retreat  of  the 
contending  elements.  The  storm  belt  is 
where  the  contending  winds  meet.  If  the 
wind  is  southeast  the  storm  is  further  north; 
if  south,  then  we  have  a northwest  wind. 
Our  various  winds  have  the  following  charac- 
teristics in  this  valley:  A south  wind,  east 

wind  or  southeast  wind  in  the  spring,  fall 
and  winter  brings  a storm,  because  they,  being 
warmer  and  saturated  with  vapor,  meet  a cold 
wind  which  precipitates  a portion  of  its  moist- 
ure, and  will  continue  to  storm  until  they  are 
driven  southward,  and  the  wind,  in  common 
language,  shifts  to  the  north-northwest. 
The  true  expression  is,  the  colder  or  opposite 
wind  prevails  and  has  driven  the  warmer 
wind  and,  consequently,  the  storm  belt  to  the 
south.  The  rains  in  the  valley  are  local,  often 
covering  less  than  a mile  square.  Severe 
and  protracted  droughts  are  seldom  known 
here.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  valley 
has  so  many  hills  and  ridges  that  they 
serve  to  introduce  heated  rising  currents  of 
moist  air;  these  rising  currents  carrying  their 
vapor  with  them  it  is  condensed  and  falls  in 
rain.  Hence  it  is  said  that  turning  up  so  as 
to  sliow  the  under  surfaces  of  the  growing 
leaves  is  a sign  ot  rain.  It  shows  the  exist- 
ence of  upward  currents  of  air,  which  indicate 
rain.  A west  wind  is  usually  a dry  wind  for 
reasons  already  given.  East  winds,  those 
due  east,  bring  rain  only  when  they  are 
heavily  charged  with  vapor — for  meeting  a 
cool,  dry  west  wind,  much  of  its  vapor  will 
be  absorbed. 
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The  winds  of  the  Scioto  Talley  are  very 
much  broken,  owing  to  so  many  breaks. 
Every  hill  is  a wind-break.  The  north  winds 
have  no  obstruction,  but  in  every  other  sec- 
tion the  hills,  spurs  and  ridges  “chop”  the 
winds.  Among  the  hills  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  general  course  of  winds,  except 
by  the  clouds.  Within  one  mile  square  the 
wind  at  different  points  blows  at  the  same 
time  from  every  quarter,  it  meeting  with 
obstructions.  Four  persons  meeting  after  a 
heavy  blow,  might  thus  speak:  A. — We  had 

a severe  north  wind  this  morning.  B. — No, 

sir;  it  was  a west  wind.  C. — You  are  both 
mistaken;  it  was  an  east  wind.  D. — You 
must  all  have  been  dreaming,  for  I was  on  a 
hill  and  know  that  it  came  from  the  south. 
They  were  all  correct,  for,  chameleon  like,  it 
had  a course  for  ea.ch.  In  this  manner  the 
valley  in  a hot  summer’s  day,  when  upward 
currents  are  forming,  is  full  of  eddies  or  local 
whirlwinds.  The  winds  of  the  valley  are, 
therefore,  peculiar. 

Its  climate,  for  the  same  reasons,  is  pecul- 
iar also.  It  has  every  kind  of  exposure.  On 
the  same  farm  there  are  summer  gardens  and 
winter  gardens,  summer  fields  and  winter 
fields  in  one  locality,  owing  to  the  exposures 
being  nearly  a month  earlier  than  another. 
This  climatic  variety  giyps  the  valley  an  ad- 
vantage in  fruit  culture,  since  there  is  scarcely 
a season  in  which  the  fruits  of  all  its  localities 
are  destroyed. 

From  its  conformation  it  has  its  share  of 
fogs  and  clouds,  rains,  snows  and  storms. 
The  valley,  at  times,  has  had  its  tornadoes, 
yet  they  have  been  quite  limited,  since  all  the 
hills  combining  soon  put  an  end  to  their  dev- 
astations. The  evaporation  of  the  valley  is 
also  very  unequal.  The  whole  structure  of 
the  valley  tends  to  destroy  atmospheric  equili- 
brium. Storms  must  be  the  result. 

One  question  deserves  further  notice:  lias 
the  valley  civilization  changed  or  modified  its 
meteorological  phenomena?  What  atmos- 


pheric changes  have  resulted  from  clearing, 
draining  and  cultivating  the  soil,  and  erecting 
villages,  towns  and  cities,  and  establishing 
manufactories,  constructing  railways  and  other 
improvements? 

The  seasons  are  not  now  what  they  were 
one-half  a century  ago.  The  four  seasons 
have  been  changed,  not  that  they  are  opposite 
in  character,  but  that  there  has  been  many 
atmospheric  changes  and  modifications. 

The  valley  evaporation  has  been  made  over 
and  vastly  augmented.  The  letting  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  unobstructed  by  dense  forests, 
falling  upon  the  earth  has  greatly  increased 
evaporation.  Streams  that  once  flowed  dur- 
ing the  entire  summer  are  dry  except  after 
showers.  This  vapor  floating  in  the  atmos- 
phere must  change  its  density  and  tend  to 
produce  local  rains. 

The  cultivated  fields  are  great  absorbents, 
so  that  the  size  of  the  streams,  except  in 
heavy  rain-falls,  is  reduced.  Much  of  the 
land  since  the  removal  of  its  forests  lies  in  its 
undress.  It  suffers  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  sowing  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  con- 
sumption. This  epidemic  tendency  is  com- 
municated to  the  atmosphere,  robbing  it  of 
its  freshness  and  vitality.  We  breathe  a cul- 
tivated air,  impregnated  with  a thousand 
malarial  impurities. 

The  improvements  of  the  valley  have 
changed  its  atmospheric  phenomena.  Prof. 
J.  P.  Espy,  the  “storm  king,”  used  to  say  : 
“Give  me  fuel  enough  and  I can  break  up 
any  drought.”  A great  upward  current  thus 
produced  would  carry  with  it  a mass  of  vapor 
to  be  condensed  and  fall  in  rain.  An  upward 
current  must  be  produced  to  have  rain-fall  in 
the  summer.  It  is  said  that  it  rains  every 
day  in  and  around  London;  so  many  fires  in 
such  a small  space  produce  upward  rain  cur- 
rents. These  disturbing  elements  are  increas- 
ing in  the  valley,  and  their  results  are  appar- 
ent. Any  cause  that  tends  to  break  up  the 
atmospheric  equilibrium  introduces  a storm 
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element.  Man  has,  therefore,  introduced 
meteorological  changes.  These  disturbing 
causes  will  increase  as  the  valley  fills  up  with 
a working,  enterprising  population.  A coal 
district  is  subject  to  a greater  flow  of  water, 
and,  therefore,  affects  the  atmosphere.  Human 
industry  so  much  changes  the  meteorological 
phenomena  that  it  is  difficult  to  predict  accu- 
rately coming  changes  of  weather.  Every  per- 
son should  learn  the  names  and  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  the  clouds,  winds  and  all  such 
meteorological  phenomena  as  affect  either 
his  health,  character  or  business. 

SUMMARY. 

The  natural  history  of  the  Scioto  Valley 
has  been  briefly  outlined.  It  now  remains  to 
aggregate  its  principal  features  and  sketch  its 
future. 

The  sections  of  Ohio  known  as  the  Scioto  and 
Hocking  valleys  were  once  an  irregular  block 
of  mineral  deposits,  about  100  miles  long  by 
fifty  to  sixty  miles  wide,  and  1,200  feet  deep, 
resting  horizontally  on  the  Waverly  group, 
composed  of  about  six  geological  formations, 
viz.:  Sandstones,  shales,  limestones, fire-clay, 
coal  and  iron  ore,  consisting  of  nearly  100 
layers  or  strata  resting  upon  each  other  hori- 
zontally, as  they  were  deposited  from  the 
primeval  ocean,  and,  at  that  time,  under  its 
waters.  Its  upper  surface  was  smooth,  hori- 
zontal and  level.  That  plain  was  some  feet 
above  the  highest  point  of  the  eastern  water- 
shed, the  hills  being  lowered  by  ages  of  ero- 
sion. When  these  strata  were  finished  to 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  last  and  highest 
stratum,  a great  geological  change  took  place. 
The  Cincinnati  Arch  and  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  arose  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
waters,  carrying  up  with  them  the  strata  in- 
tervening to  an  elevation  above  the  sea  level, 
and  inclining  so  as  to  form  the  longitudinal 
trough,  the  bottom  of  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  Ohio.  Since 
that  noted  upheaval  which  extended  over 


thousands  of  miles,  there  was  no  further  sub- 
mergence of  these  valley  sections.  The  work 
of  the  valley  formation  by  erosion  then  com- 
menced. The  Ohio  River  flowing  in  a chan- 
nel 100  feet  lower  than  its  present  channel 
made  its  tributaries  and  sub-tributaries  erode 
very  rapidly.  Scioto  River  then  ran  in  a 
channel  about  100  feet  below  its  present  bed. 
All  its  tributaries  near  their  mouths  were  100 
feet  lower  than  now.  This  made  their  flow 
much  more  rapid,  and  the  growing  process 
was  very  active.  Every  flood  carried  out  of 
the  tributary  valleys  an  immense  amount  of 
eroded  debris.  Thus  was  the  valley  formed 
and  fashioned  into  its  present  size  and  shape. 
One  other  modification  of  the  depth  and  face 
of  the  chief  valley  deserves  notice.  A 
glacial  epoch  followed  with  a temperature 
of  Greenland  in  the  valleys  and  over  the  con- 
tinent. Immense  masses  of  ice  were  formed, 
binding  up  in  their  glacial  fetters  millions 
of  tons  of  sand,  gravel  and  boulders.  This 
was  followed  by  a sinking,  so  far  as  to  detach 
icebergs,  which,  floating  south-southeast,  by 
melting,  deposited  their  drift,  boulders,  clay 
and  gravel.  All  Western  and  Is' orthwestern 
Ohio  was  leveled  up  with  this  drift.  A large 
amount  was  deposited  along  the  valley, 
through  which  the  river  has  cut  its  modern 
channel. 

Such  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  formation  and 
shaping  of  the  present  valley.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  upheaval  there  would  still  have 
been  a sea  to  occupy  its  present  site;  there 
could  have  been  no  erosion;  and  without  ero- 
sion the  geological  and  stratigraphical  forma- 
tion of  the  valley  would  never  have  been 
known.  This  great  upheaval  gave  birth  to 
the  valley,  with  all  its  living  organisms.  It 
was  evidently  elevated  above  the  ocean 
waters  and  made  and  shaped  by  erosion  for 
some  wise  purposes.  The  immense  mineral 
deposits  of  the  valley,  exposed  by  the  up- 
heaval and  erosion,  are  sufficiently  indicative 
of  the  intention  of  its  Creator. 
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The  topography  of  the  Scioto  Valley  is 
peculiarly  varied.  It  would  be  a difficult 
task  even  to  count  its  ridges,  spurs,  hills, 
mounds,  gulches,  ravines,  slopes,  valleys  and 
plains;  its  fountains,  rills,  rivulets  or  creeks; 
and  its  various  bodies  of  water.  Such  a 
pleasing  variety  never  tires  the  eye.  But,  to 
the  geologist  preparing  to  benefit  mankind 
by  his  untiring  researches,  the  valley  is  a 
theater  of  unusual  interest.  Its  mineral  for- 
mations are  remarkably  rich  and  exceedingly 
varied.  Of  these  its  early  inhabitants  knew 
but  little.  There  are  no  remains  of  any 
structures  in  Scioto  Valley  that  indicate  any 
extended  use  of  its  sandstones,  limestones, 
shales,  fire-clay,  coal  or  iron  ores.  Flint  sup- 
plied the  place,  principally,  of  iron;  cones  of 
earth,  that  of  marble  monuments.  In  the 
midst  of  untold  mineral  wealth  they  pursued 
the  chase,  and,  residing  in  forests,  they  sub- 
sisted on  nature’s  most  simple  fare. 

Its  fauna  and  flora  have  changed,  and  we 
now  behold  a valley  fast  filling  up  with  a 
population  capable  of  appreciating  and  utiliz- 
ing the  resources  treasured  for  their  use  by 
Nature’s  architect. 

CONCLUSION — THE  FUTUEE  OF  THE  SCIOTO  VAL- 
LEY. 

Who  knows  its  future?  We  forecast 
only  as  He  furnishes  the  data  and  ability. 
Three  terms  given,  a fourth  readily  follows. 
Scioto  Valley’s  future  depends  upon  its 
mineral  resources,  the  capital  to  develop 
and  the  will;  their  actual  development  neces- 
sarily follows  as  the  fourth  term.  In  this  term 
is  the  future  of  the  Scioto  Valley.  Its  future, 
therefore,  can  readily  be  ascertained. 

ITS  MINEEAL  RESOUECES. 

No  mineral  that  is  not  found  in  the  valley, 
and  as  herein  described,  will  be  named.  We 
do  not  say  that  each  one  extends  over  the  en- 
tire valley.  This  would  not  be  true.  What 
we  describe  is  in  the  valley,  and  is  equal  in 
0 


quantity  and  quality  to  our  estimates.  This 
is  all  that  any  one  should  require.  What, 
then,  are  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Scioto 
Valley? 

1.  Salt. — The  brine  of  Scioto  Valley  comes 
from  Upper  Waverly.  It  is  from  570  to  1,000 
feet  below  the  surface.  It  has  produced  a large 
amount  of  salt.  Should  the  brine  "be  drawn 
up  by  the  power  that  elevates  the  coal,  and 
evaporated  by  the  slack  of  the  shaft  steam,  it 
could  be  manufactured  with  profit.  We  reck- 
on salt  as  one  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
valley. 

2.  Freestone. — Building  stone  is  in  great 
abundance.  Some  of  the  strata  are  of  excel- 
lent quality.  They  are  in  localities  fifty  feet 
thick,  fine  grained  and  sharp,  white  and  pure 
— a glass-making  rock.  We  have  districts 
where  the  flag-stone  is  wcdl  developed.  The 
quarries  consist  of  many  layers,  varying  from 
one  to  six  inches  thick,  sound,  and  with  sur- 
faces as  level  and  smooth  as  the  sawed  flag  of 
the  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland.  A vast  amount 
can  be  obtained. 

3.  Fire-clay. — This  deposit  is  very  abun- 
dant in  the  valley,  and  much  of  it  is  said  to  be 
of  very  superior  quality.  It  will,  in  time,  add 
much  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  Scioto  Valley. 
Three  minerals  remain,  which,  from  their 
joint  use,  should  stand  as  a whole  relatively: 
Iron  ore  and  limestone,  and  coal  employed 
in  their  reduction.  Profitable  iron-making 
requires  that  these  three  minerals  should  be 
found  in  the  same  localities.  This  is  true  of 
the  Scioto  Valley. 

4.  Limestone. — Three  veins  of  limestone 
extend  over  the  jnost  of  the  Scioto  Valley.  It 
may  be  truly  said  that  the  limestone  is  ample 
for  all  its  practical  uses. 

5.  Iron  Ore. — Deposits  of  iron  ore  can  be 
found  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  valley,  es- 
pecially in  the  coal  measures.  One  vein  of 
coal  is  the  floor  of  an  iron  ore  seam.  They 
occupy  different  horizons  of  the  same  terri- 
tory. One  vein,  on  analysis,  yields  thirty- 
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three  per  cent,  of  pure  iron;  another,  fifty-five 
per  cent.,  and  a third,  sixty  per  cent.  These 
seams  extend  for  miles,  and  crop  out  in  the 
opposite  slopes  of  the  same  hills.  Two  men 
of  great  experience  in  iron-making,  made  the 
following  remarks : One  from  the  Cambria 

Iron  Works  said  : u There  is  iron  ore  enough: 
the  per  cent,  is  fair.”  The  one  from  Mahon- 
ing Valley  said:  “One  bushel  of  the  coal 
should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  valley,  for  it 
will  all  be  wanted  in  smelting  its  ores.” 
Neither  of  these  practical  iron  masters  had 
seen  all  the  horizons.  Such  declarations  from 
practical  men  must  have  meaning. 

6.  Coal. — We  have  reserved  this  mineral  to 
the  last,  because  it  is  first  in  value,  and  well 
deserves  the  name  of  “ King  of  minerals.” 
It  is  the  motive  power — the  motor  of  the 
world’s  machinery,  for  its  heat  generates  the 
steam  that  moves  the  world ; the  treasured 
sunlight  of  the  carboniferous  age ; the  world’s 
renovator;  the  fuel  for  man  in  his  high  intel- 
lectual life.  The  value  of  coal  is  measured 
by  the  power  generated  in  its  combustion. 

“ The  power  developed  in  the  combustion 
of  a pound  of  coal  is  reckoned  by  engineers 
as  equal  to  1,500,000  foot-pounds.  The  power 
exerted  by  a man  of  ordinary  strength  during 
a day  of  labor  is  about  the  same,  so  that 
a pound  of  coal  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  a day’s  labor  of  a man.  Hence  300  pounds 
will  represent  the  labor  of  a man  for  a year.” 
It  has  been  estimated  that  20,000,000  tons  of 
the  annual  coal  product  of  Great  Britain  (100,- 
000,000  tons  the  whole  product)  is  devoted  to 
the  development  of  motive  power,  and  that  is 
equivalent  to  the  labor  of  133,000,000  men. 

“ These  men,  in  this  calculation,  are  consid- 
ered as  exerting  merely  ‘ brute  force,’  but  they 
may  all  be  regarded  as  producers  only,  and  not 
consumers.  The  profit  on  the  balance  of  her 
coal  product  (80,000,000  tons)fully  covering  all 
expenses,  we  are  safe  in  estimating  the  con- 


tribution made  to  the  wealth  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, by  her  annual  coal  product,  as  equivalent 
(equal)  to  that  of  133,000,000  skilled  opera- 
tives laboring  for  her  enrichment.” — J.  /S . 
Nevfberry , Chief  Geologist  of  Ohio. 

THE  FUTURE  POPULATION  OF  THE  SCIOTO  VALLEY, 

based  upon  its  coal,  its  iron  ores  and  its  lime- 
stone. Let  us  assume,  what  can  be  readity 
established,  that  Scioto  Valley  has,  within 
itself,  all  the  materials  which  are  necessary 
to  utilize  all  of  its  own  mineral  products,  and 
consequently,  that  the  entire  labor  can  be 
more  economically  done  in  the  valley  than 
anywhere  out  of  it.  That  being  true,  we  con- 
clude that  work,  whether  by  men  or  ma- 
chinery, or  by  both,  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  valley.  How  much  work,  then,  must  be 
done  in  the  Sfioto  Valley,  to  utilize  its  entire 
mineral  deposits,  including  its  salt,  fire-clay 
freestone,  limestone,  iron  ores  and  stone-coal? 
Let  the  basis  of  calculations  be  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  three  minerals — limestone,  iron  ore 
and  coal,  limestone  being  necessary  as  a flux. 

What  a vast  amount  of  labor  will  be  re- 
quired to  mine  and  utilize  these  three  miner- 
als? But  the  miners  and  those  ’engaged  in 
placing  minerals  where  they  are  to  be  used  do 
not  constitute  over  one-fifth  of  the  population. 

We  know  of  one  district  in  the  Lower 
Scioto  Valley  where  it  would  require  2,500 
persons,  including  miners,  their  families,  and 
necessary  help,  to  mine  and  remove  and  util- 
ize each  square  mile  of  the  minerals  in  100 
years. 

We  do  not  propose  the  above-named  dis- 
tricts as  a sample  for  the  entire  valley,  for 
there  are  districts  in  the  valley  much  larger 
than  the  one  named  that  are  without  coal,  yet 
the  coal  measures  of  the  valley  form  so  much 
of  its  eastern  surface  that  we  are  justified  in 
saying  it  will  have  a population  far  beyond 
any  other  district  of  equal  size  in  the  State. 


CHAPTER  V 


MATERIAL  WEALTH.— OFFICIAL  LIFE.— PATRIOTISM. 


A CHAPTER  OF  MATERIAL  WEALTH. 

The  material  wealth  of  the  Lower  Scioto 
Valley  is  so  diversified  as  to  make  it  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  the  uses  of  man.  Its  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  resources  are  both  large, 
one  inexhaustible  in  quantity  and  quality, 
the  other  fruitful  beyond  degree.  The 
farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  artisan,  the  day 
laborer,  and  last,  but  perhaps  not  the  least, 
the  capitalist,  find  full  play  for  the  exercise 
of  their  talent,  labor  and  money,  and  the 
latter  for  all  the  spare  capital  that  he  may 
have  to  keep  the  wheel  of  commerce  turning 
and  aiding  labor  to  find  its  profit  and  its  re- 
ward. In  the  early  days  of  its  existence  the 
wealth  of  the  Lower  Scioto  Valley  came  from 
its  agricultural  resources.  Its  mineral  wealth 
was  not  then  known  to  exist,  and  it  was  not 
until  one-fourth  of  a century  had  passed  from 
its  first  settlement,  in  1795,  that  coal  was 
known  to  exist,  and  still  later  when  its  twin 
deposit,  iron  ore,  became  known. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

But  what  brought  Ohio  to  the  front  rank 
of  States  was  a system  of  internal  improve- 
ment inaugurated  in  the  decade  between 
1820  and  1830.  Railroads  were  not  known 
in  the  whole  country  in  the  first-mentioned 
year,  for  the  first  railroad  which  came  into 
existence  in  the  country  operated  by  steam 
was  in  1828.  This  work  of  internal  improve- 
ment was  in  the  form  of  canals,  and  a system 
of  main  trunk  and  latteral  canals  was  inau- 


gurated in  the  above-mentioned  decade,  its 
first  practical  work  commencing  in  the  year 
1825.  Hot  enough  credit  has  been  given  to 
the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  the  movers  of 
this  successful  work.  Notwithstanding  the 
railroad  interest,  which  is  very  great  and  has 
been  a source  of  immense  good  to  the  State, 
the  canal  system  of  Ohio  gave  her  a start 
and  solid  prosperity  ere  railroads  were 
known  to  exist  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mount- 
ains. The  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  which 
commenced  its  session  Dec.  3,  1821,  passed 
the  first  efficient  act,  in  relation  to  the  build- 
ing of  canals,  and  the  session  of  the  general 
assembly  in  the  winter  of  1821-’25  passed  the 
necessary  laws  to  secure  their  building. 

This  law,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  Ohio 
transportation  for  the  product  of  its  soil,  laid 
the  foundation  of  her  future  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. It  filled  her  waste  places  with  a 
teeming  population.  It  encouraged  the 
farmer  and  the  manufacturer.  It  opened  an 
era  of  prosperity  to  the  daily  laborer,  and 
brought  to  many  of  them  comfortable  homes. 
Then  was  a way  opened  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  mines, 
the  mills  and  the  workshops.  It  gave  the 
State  such  a start  in  the  forward  march  of 
progress  and  in  the  race  for  material  wealth, 
that  to-day,  although  the  thirty-second  in  size 
of  the  forty-seven  States  and  Territories,  she 
ranks  both  in  population  and  wealth  the  third 
State  in  the  Union.  Ohio  had  brainy  men 
in  her  young  days,  and,  better  still,  the  work- 
ing of  those  brains  was  given  to  the  public 
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good  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  public 
welfare.  This,  at  this  day,  is  called  progress, 
but  it  is  the  advance  of  the  individual  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  many.  Ohio  now  is  sup- 
posed to  be  big  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  carry  out  her  future  destiny  without  the 
aid  of  such  unselfish  patriots  as  the  Cutlers, 
Putnams  and  Ewings  of  pioneer  days. 

THE  OHIO  CANAL. 

This  canal  proved  to  be  an  important  work, 
running  through  the  State  from  north  to 
south,  having  a length  of  307  miles,  from 
Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  Portsmouth,  on 
the  Ohio  River.  It  did  much  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country  through  which  it 
runs,  and  proved  an  important  auxiliary  to 
the  commercial  importance  of  the  capital 
city  of  Scioto  County.  The  mineral  prod- 
ucts and  the  sandstone  became  valuable  ad- 
juncts to  the  productive  wealth  of  the  city 
of  Portsmouth,  while,  from  many  miles  above, 
came  the  farm  products  of  the  fertile  Scioto 
Valley.  The  canal  was  commenced  in  1825 
and  finished  in  1832,  within  a period  of  seven 
years.  Its  cost  was  $5,000,000.  There  was 
now  transportation  and  a market,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Scioto  at  once  sprang  into  im- 
portance as  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
in  canals  of  any  in  the  State,  and  this  product 
found  a market  at  almost  every  important 
town  on  the  line  of  the  canal.  Portsmouth 
became  a shipping  point  for  a large  quantity 
of  wheat,  flour,  corn,  and  the  product  of  the 
hog,  and  the  produce  began  to  receive  a price 
that  was  near  its  true  value.  Thus  the 
farmer  was  encouraged  to  enlarge  his  fertile 
fields,  the  manufacturer  to  increase  his  pro- 
ductive capital,  and  men  of  enterprise,  gen- 
erally, to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  business 
operations. 

Then  came  the  railroad  era,  and  thus  Ohio 
has  progressed  and  held  up  to  this  day  the 
advanced  position  she  reached  by  the  fore- 


sight of  her  early  pioneers,  which  places  her, 
although  small,  as  third  in  rank  in  the  Union, 
only  being  exceeded  by  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  both  of  which  have  much 
greater  landed  area.  Thus  having  shown  the 
growth  of  the  State  generally  some  statistics 
are  here  given  of  the  productions  of  the 
Lower  Scioto  Valley,  the  counties  of  Jackson, 
Pike  and  Scioto, for  the  decade  between  1870 
and  1880. 


Condition  of  Lands  in  the  Lower  Scioto  Valley, 
by  Counties,  in  1880 : 


(Jultio'd. 

Fasture. 

Wood. 

Waste 

Land. 

Total. 

ACRES. 

ACRES. 

ACRES 

ACRES 

ACRES. 

Scioto 

64,714 

49,625 

58,143 

26,418 

96,342 

40,502 

56,309 

46,900 

72,663 

22,743 

19,154 

5,232 

181,288 

212,021 

177,263 

Jackson 

Pike 

Total  value  of  Lands  and  Buildings  in  the  Lower 
Scioto  Valley,  as  returned  by  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  in  the  years  1846,  1853,  1859,  1870  and 
1880: 


1846. 

1853. 

1859. 

1870. 

1880. 

Scioto . . . 
Jackson.. 
Pike 

1,571,494 

1,047,238 

1,389,040 

2,423,293 

1,760,479 

1,710,422 

3,138,404 

2,064,478 

2,261,182 

3,867,465 

2,367,154 

2,909,882 

3,821,889 

2,467,856 

2,981,723 

MILES  OF  RAILWAY  IN  1882. 

Scioto  County  had  in  1882  62  12-100  miles 
of  railway  within  the  county,  valued  or  as- 
sessed at  $408,542,  upon  which  a tax  was 
collected  of  $8,406.52  for  the  year  1882. 

Jackson  County  had  87  23-100  miles  of  rail- 
way, the  assessed  valuation  of  which  was 
given  at  $505,221,  upon  which  a tax  was 
levied  for  the  year  1882  of  $8,918.38. 

Pike  County  showed  a railway  mileage  ot 
40  12-100  miles,  assessed  at  $258,549,  on 
which  a tax  of  $4,602.28  was  collected  in  the 
year  1882. 

Additional  transportation  facilities  are 
found  in  Pike  and  Scioto  counties  in  the 
passage  of  the  Ohio  Canal  through  their  lim  - 
its  from  north  to  south,  near  the  center  of  the 
counties  and  the  Scioto  River. 
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Acreage  of  Wheat  sown  in  the  Lower  Scioto  Val- 
ley, and  average  grown  per  acre : 


1871. 

1873. 

1875. 

1877. 

1880. 

Acres 

Av. 

Acres 

Av. 

Acres 

Av. 

Acres 

Av. 

Acres 

Av. 

Scioto. . . 

4,831 

8.87 

7,277 

fo^ 

9,401 

5.97 

9,327 

9.72 

14,273 

8.6 

J ackson. 

10,526 

2.70 

7,378 

7.42 

10,137 

3.57 

10,763 

6.78 

11.838 

8.9 

Pike.... 

8,346 

4.98 

8,135 

11.92 

8,516 

3.80 

8,887 

10.86 

13,961 

10.0 

Production  of  Coal  from  the  Lower  Scioto  Valley 
since  1870,  given  in  bushels.  Pike  mined  no  coal. 


1870. 

1872. 

1874. 

1876. 

1878. 

1880. 

Scioto. .. 

17,300 

NoRep’t 

2,058,389 

5,087,229 
No  Rep’t 

39,000 

2,134,319 

186,075 

Jackson. 

1,870,525] 

2,557,955 

4,911,300 

Population  of  the  Lower  Scioto  Valley,  by  Coun- 
ties: 


1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

Square 

Miles. 

Scioto 

3,399 

5,750 

8,740 

11,192 

18,428 

24,297 

29,302 

33,511 

640 

Jackson.. 

3,746 

5,941 

9,744 

12,719 

17,941 

21,759 

23,686 

410 

Pike 

4,253 

6,024 

7,626 

10,953 

13,643 

15,447 

17,927 

470 

Total  number  and  value  of  County  Buildings  existing 
in  the  Lower  Scioto  Valley  in  1880 : 


No. 

Value. 

Scioto 

5 

$100,000 

59,250 

50,000 

Jackson, 

3 

Pike 

3 

Cities,  towns  and  villages  in  the  Lower  Scioto 
Valley  by  counties.— Population  in  1880. 


Scioto  Co. 

Jackson 

Co. 

Pike  Co. 

Portsmouth  11,321 

Jackson.. . . 

.3,021 

Piketon 

...665 

Friendship  ...  .66 

Coalton 

, . .800 

Waverly  . , . 

..1,539 

Galena 214 

Oak  Hill... 

.,646 

Beaver 

...95 

Harrisonville..ll6 

Berlin 

..216 

Buchanan  .. 

...71 

Haverhill 91 

Ellsworth  . . 

. .152 

Byington. . . 

,...50 

Lucasville 222 

Eurekaville 

....86 

California  . 

...177 

Powellsville  ...  69 

Vega 

Cynthiana. . 

Idaho  

Jasper 

Latham 

Sharonville . 

..149 

Sciotoville ...  .671 

Webster 222 

Wheelersburg  422 

Winchester. 

...64 

...106 

...181 

,...70 

...173 

Acres  of  land,  and  the  value  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  Lower  Scioto  Valley: 

Scioto  County,  1882. — Acres  of  land,  369,794 ; 

value $4,132,310 

Value  of  real  estate  in  cities,  towns  and 

villages 2,503,570 

Value  of  chattel  property 4,172,867 

Total $10,808,747 

Jackson  County,  1882.— Acres  of  land,  258,- 

059;  value $2,531,001 

Value  of  real  estate  in  cities,  towns  and 

villages 685,262 

Value  of  chattel  property 2,104,422 


Total 


.$5,320,685 


Pike  County,  1882.— Acres  of  land,  274,384 ; 


value $3,000,697 

Value  of  real  estate  ip  cities,  towns  and 

villages 506,142 

Value  of  chattel  property 1,979,822 


Total $5,486,661 

Grand  total $21,616,093 


GOVERNORS. 

From  the  organization  of  the  first  civil  government 
in  the  Northwest  Territory,  of  which  the  State  of 
Ohio  was  a part,  until  the  year  1884.  Term.— Two 
years. 


NAME. 


county. 


Arthur  St.  Clair1 

Charles  W.  Byrd2 

Edward  Tiffin3 

Thomas  Kirker4 

Samuel  Huntington 

Return  Jonathan  Meigs5. . . 

Othniel  Looker* 

Thomas  Worthington 

Ethan  Allen  Brown6 

Allen  Trimble* 

Jeremiah  Morrow 

Allen  Trimble 

Duncan  McArthur 

Robert  Lucas 

Joseph  Vance 

Wilson  Shannon 

Thomas  Corwin 

Wilson  Shannon7 

Thomas  W.  Bartley* 

Mordecai  Bartley 

William  Bebb 

Seabury  Ford8 

Reuben  Wood9 

William  Medill10 

Salmon  P.  Chase 

William  Dennison 

David  Tod 

John  Broughnf 

Charles  Andersonf 

Jacob  D.  Cox 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes 

Edward  F.  Noyes 

William  Allen 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes12 

Thos.  L.  Youngf 

Richard  M.  Bishop 

Charles  Foster 

Charles  Foster 

George  Hoadly 


Hamilton  ... 

Ross 

Adams 

Trumbull 

Washington.. . 
Hamilton  .... 

Ross 

Hamilton  .... 
Highland  .... 

Warren 

Highland 

Ross 

Pike  

Champaign. . . 

Belmont 

Warren 

Belmont 

Richland 

Richland 

Butler 

Geauga  

Cuyahoga 

Fairfield 

Hamilton 

Franklin 

Mahoning .... 

Cuyahoga 

Montgomery.. 

Trumbull 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Ross 

Sandusky  .... 
Hamilton  .... 
Hamilton  .... 

Seneca 

Seneca 

Hamilton 


1788-1802 

1802- 1803 

1803- 1807 

1807- 1808 

1808- 1810 
1810-1814 
1814 

1814-1818 

1818-1822 

1822 

1822-1826 
1826-1830 
1830-1832 
1832-1836 
1836—3 838 
1838-1840 
1840-1842 
1842-1844 
1844 

1844-1846 

1846-1849 

1849- 1850 

1850- 1853 
1853-1856 
1856-1860 
1860-1862 
1862-1864 

1864- 1865 

1865- 1866 

1866- 1868 
1868-1872 
1872-1874 
1874-1876 

1876- 1877 

1877- 1878 

1878- 1880 
1880-1882 
1882-1884 
1884^1886 


lArthur  St.  Clair,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  Governor  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  of  which  Ohio  was  a part,  from  July  13, 1788, 
when  the  first  civil  government  was  established  in  the  Territory, 
until  about  the  close  of  the  year  1802,  when  he  was  removed  by 
the  President. 

2Secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  was  acting  Governor  of  the 
Territory  after  the  removal  or  Governor  St.  Clair. 

3Resigned  March  3,  1807,  to  accept  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator. 

♦Return  Jonathan  Meigs  was  elected  Governor  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  October,  180®,  over  Nathaniel  Massle,  who  contested 
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REPRESENTATIVES — SCIOTO,  PIKE  AND  JACKSON 
COUNTIES. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment, William  H.  Harrison  was  elected 
the  first  Delegate  to  Congress,  holding,  had 
he  not  resigned,  from  1799  to  1801.  He  hav- 
ing, however,  been  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  which 
he  accepted,  he  resigned,  and  William  McMil- 
lan was  appointed  to  fill  his  unexpired  term. 
Both  of  these  delegates  were  from  Hamilton 
County.  From  1801  to  1803  Paul  Fearing 
was  the  Delegate  who  represented  the  State 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  the  last  under 
its  territorial  form. 


THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 


Ohio  having  been  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a State,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  of  Warren 
County,  was  elected  Representative  from 
the  State  from  1803  to  1813,  Ohio  being 
entitled  up  to  that  time  but  to  one  Represent- 
ative. He  therefore  was  the  Representative  of 
this  valley,  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of  the 
State.  In  the  year  1813,  the  State  having 
been  divided  into  six  congressional  districts, 
this  section  was  called  the  third,  and  Duncan 
McArthur  became  the  first  Representative, 


the  Election  of  Meigs  on  the  ground  “that  he  had  not  been  a resi- 
dent of  this  State  for  four  years  next  preceding  the  election  as 
required  by  the  Constitution,”  and  the  General  Assembly,  in  joint 
convention,  decided  that  he  was  not  eligible.  The  office  was  not 
given  to  Massie,  nor  does  it  appear ' from  the  records  that  he 
claimed  it,  but  Thomas  Kirker,  acting  Governor,  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  until  Dec.  12,  1808,  when  Sam- 
rrel  Huntington  was  inaugurated,  he  having  been  elected  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  October  in  that  year. 

5Resigned  March  25,  1814,  to  accept  the  office  of  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States. 

6Resigned  Jan.  4,  1822,  to  accept  the  office  of  United  Slates 
Senator. 

’Resigned  April  13,  1844,  to  accept  the  office  of  Minister  to 
Mexico. 

8The  result  of  the  election  in  1848  was  not  finally  determined  in 
joint  convention  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly  until 
Jan.  19, 1849,  and  the  inauguration  did  not  take  place  until  the 
22d  of  that  month. 

9Resigned  July  15,  1853,  to  accept  the  office  of  Consul  to  Val- 
paraiso. 

i°Elected  in  October,  1853,  for  the  regular  term,  to  commence 
on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  1854. 

UDied  Aug.  29,  1865.  , 

^Resigned  March  2,  1877,  to  accept  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States. 

♦Acting  Governor.  Succeeded  to  office,  being  the  Speaker  of 
the  Senate. 

f Acting  Governor.  Succeeded  to  office,  being  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 


having  been  elected  in  October,  1812.  Mr. 
McArthur  resigned  April  5,  1813,  and  Will- 
iam Creighton,  Jr.,  was  appointed  to  fill  his 
unexpired  term.  Mr.  Creighton,  Jr.,  also  re- 
signed, his  resignation  dating  from  Dec.  14, 
1814.  Ho  appointment  was  made  or  election 
held  to  fill  the  vacancy  so  far  as  any  records 
show,  and  the  session  of  1814-’15  was  without 
a Representative  after  Creighton  left.  Mr. 
Creighton,  Jr.,  was  the  Congressman  elect  for 
the  succeeding  Congress,  the  fourteenth  at 
the  time  of  his  resignation,  and  took  his  seat 
at  that  Congress.  Thus  it  is  found  that  from 
1815  to  1823,  the  following  served  as  Congress- 
men: 1815-’17,  William  Creighton,  Jr.,  of  Ross 
County;  1817-’19,  Levi  Barber,  Washington 
County;  181 9-’21,  Henry  Brush,  Ross  Coun- 
ty; 1821-’23,  Levi  Barber,  Washington  Coun- 
ty. The  census  of  1820  necessitated  a new 
organization  of  districts,  as  under  that  census 
Ohio  was  allotted  fourteen  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

REAPPOINTMENT. 

In  the  organization  of  districts  the  three 
counties  embraced  in  this  work  were  placed 
in  the  Seventh  District,  composed  of  Scioto, 
Pike,  Jackson,  Meigs,  Gallia,  Lawrence, 
Athens  and  Washington  counties,  and  from 
1823  to  1833  were  represented  by  Samuel  F. 
Vinton,  of  Gallia  County.  Under  the  census 
of  1830,  Ohio  increased  her  representatives 
from  fourteen  to  nineteen,  and  a new  adjust- 
ment of  districts  became  necessary.  The 
three  counties  were  still  in  the  Seventh  Dis-  ! 
trict  which  had,  however,  been  relieved  of  a 
portion  of  its  territory,  and  was  composed  of 
Scioto,  Pike,  Jackson,  Ross  and  Fayette  coun- 
ties. The  district  was  represented  from  1833- 
’35,  by  William  Allen,  of  Ross  County;  1835-  i 
’41,  William  Key  Bond,  of  Ross  County; 
1841-’43,  William  Russell,  of  Scioto  County. 

The  census  of  1840  gave  Ohio  twenty -one 
members  of  Congress,  and  District  Eight  was 
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composed  of  Adams,  Scioto,  Pike,  Jackson 
and  Ross  counties,  represented  1843-’45,  by- 
John  J.  Van  Meter,  of  Pike  County;  lS45-’47, 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ross  County;  lS47-’53, 
John  L.  Taylor,  of  Ross  County. 

From  1853  to  1863  Ross,  Pike,  Scioto, 
Lawrence,  Jackson  and  Gallia  counties  were 
in  the  Tenth  District,  represented  as  follows: 
J853-’55,  John  L.  Taylor,  of  Ross  County; 
1855-’57,  Oscar  F.  Moore,  of  Scioto  County; 
1857-’59,  Joseph  Miller,  of  Ross  County; 
1859-’63,  Carey  A.  Trimble,  of  Ross  County. 
From  this  date  Pike  County  has  been  in  an- 
other congressional  district  from  Scioto  and 
Jackson,  but  the  districts  and  counties  in 
which  they  are  now,  and  have  been  placed 
since  the  census  of  1860,  is  given,  the  coun- 
ties of  Scioto  and  Jackson  following  first  and 
Pike  the  last. 

Eleventh  District,  1863  to  1873 — Adams, 
Gallia,  Vinton,  Jackson,  Scioto  and  Law- 
rence counties  : 1863-’65,  Wells  A.  Hutchins, 
Scioto  County;  1865-’ 67,  Hezekiah  S.  Bundy, 
Jackson  County;  1867-’73,  John  T.  Wilson, 
Adams  County. 

Eleventh  District,  1873  to  1883 — Hocking, 
Vinton,  Gallia,  Jackson,  Scioto  and  Lawrence 
counties:  1873-’75,  Hezekiah  S.  Bundy,  Jack- 
son  County;  1875-’77,  John  L.  Vance,  Gallia 
County;  1877-’83,  Henry  S.  Heal,  Lawrence 
County. 

Eleventh  District,  1883  to  1893 — Adams, 
Scioto,  Lawrence,  Gallia,  Jackson  and  Vinton 
counties:  1883-’85,  J.  W.  McCormack,  Gallia 
County. 

Twelfth  District,  1863  to  1873 — Fairfield, 
Hocking,  Perry,  Pickaway,  Ross  and  Pike 
counties  : 1863-’67,  William  E.  Finck,  Perry 
County;  lS67-’73,  Philadelph  Van  Trump, 
Fairfield  County. 

Seventh  District,  1873  to  1883— Adams, 
Brown,  Highland,  Ross  and  Pike  counties  : 
1873-’77,  Lawrence  T.  Heal,  Ross  County; 
1877-’81,  Henry  L.  Dickey,  Highland;  1881- 
’83,  John  P.  Leedom,  Adams  County. 


Twelfth  District,  1883  to  1893 — Brown, 
Highland,  Clinton,  Fayette,  Ross  and  Pike 
counties  : 1883-’S5,  Alphonso  Hart,  High- 
land County. 

STATE  SENATORS — SCIOTO  COUNTY. 

With  Adams  County — 1804-’8,  Thomas 
Kirker.  With  Gallia  County — 1808-’12,  J.  P. 
R.  Bureau;  1S12-’13,  Thomas  Rogers;  1813-’! 4, 
Louis  Summers;  1814-’16,  Robert  Lucas. 
With  Pike,  Jackson  and  Gallia — 181 6-’ 17, 
Robert  Lucas.  With  Pike,  Jackson,  Law- 
rence and  Gallia— 18l7-’20,  Robert  Lucas. 
With  Pike  and  Lawrence — lS20-’22,  Robert 
Lucas;  1822-’24,  William  Kendall;  1824-’28, 
Robert  Lucas.  With  Pike,  Jackson  and  Law- 
rence— 1828-’29,  William  Kendall;  1829-’30, 
Robert  Lucas.  With  Pike  and  Jackson — 
lS30-’32,  David  Mitchell.  With  Pike,  Jack- 
son  and  Lawrence — 1832-’34,  John  James; 
1834-’36,  William  Kendall.  With  Adams  and 
Brown— 1836-’37,  John  Patterson;  1837-39, 
Charles  White;  1839-’41,  John  Glover.  With 
Lawrence  and  Gallia  — 1841-’43,  Simeon 
Hash;  1843-’45,  Moses  Gregory.  With  Jack 
son,  Lawrence  and  Gallia — 1845-’47,  J.  J. 
Coombs;  lS47-’49,  William  Kendall.  With 
Adams,  Pike  and  Lawrence — 1S49-’51,  Will- 
iam Salter.  With  Pike,  Jackson  and  Adams 
— Hew  Constitution  — lS52-’54,  Oscar  F. 
Moore;  1854-’56,  Thomas  McCanshire;  1856- 
’58,  H.  S.  Bundy;  lS5S-’60,  George  Corwin; 
1860-’02,  William  Hewman;  l863-’64,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Coates;  1364-"63,  John  J.  Wilson; 
186S-’72,  James  Emmitt;  1872-’76,  J.  W. 
Hewman;  1876-’78,  I.  T.  Monahan;  1878-’80, 
Irvine  Dungan;  1880-’S2,  John  R.  Pollard. 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

With  Ross  County — 1S15-’16,  James  Dunlap 
and  Benjamin  Hough.  With  Scioto — 1816-’36. 
With  Ross  and  Jackson — lS36-’37,  David 
Crouse;  1837-’39,  John  J.  Van  Meter;  1839- 
’41,  John  Hough.  With  Jackson,  Ross  and 
Hocking — lS41-’43,  Allen  Latham;  lS43-’45, 
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John  Crouse,  Jr.  With  Ross  and  Hocking — 
1845-’46,  John  Madeira.  With  Adams  and 
Highlands— 1846-’47,  Tilberry  Reid ; 1847-’49, 
J.  R.  Emrie.  With  Scioto  since  1849. 

JACKSON  COUNTY. 

With  Scioto  County — 1816-’20.  With  Meigs 
and  Gallia — 1820-’22,  Daniel  Womeldorf ; 
1822-’24,  George  House;  1824 -’26,  Daniel 
Womeldorf;  1826-’28,  George  House.  With 
Scioto — 1828-’49.  With  Gallia,  Athens  and 
Meigs — 1849-’52,  Horace  S.  Horton.  With 
Scioto  since  1852. 

REPRESENTATIVES— SCIOTO  COUNTY. 

1803-’4,  Dr.  Thomas  Waller;  1801-’5,  David 
McKinney.  With  Adams — 1805-’6,  Daniel 
Collier,  Abraham  Shepherd  and  Phillip  Lewis ; 
1806-’7,  A.  Shepherd,  James  Scott  and  Phillip 
Lewis,  Jr. ; 1807-’8,  Alex.  Campbell,  Andrew 
Ellison  and  P.  Lewis,  Jr.;  lS08-’9,  Robert 
Lucas;  1809-’12,  Daniel  McKinney,  Sr. ; 1812- 
’14,  William  Kendall  ; 1814-’16,  David 
Mitchell;  1816-’19,  Ezra  Osborn.  With  part 
of  Lawrence — 1819-’20,  David  Mitchell.  With 
Lawrence  and  Pike — 1820-’21,  David  Mitch- 
ell and  William  Miller;  1821-’22,  Robert  Lu- 
cas, 1822-’24,  John  Barnes,  John  Davidson; 
1824-’25,  William  Collins,  John  Lucas;  1825- 
’26,  William  Kendall;  1826-’27,  John  David- 
son, Isaac  Bonsor;  1827-’28,  Isaac  Bonsor, 
contested,  given  to  Samuel  Crull.  With 
Lawrence — 1828-’30,  Joseph  Davidson;  1830- 
’32,  James  Rogers;  1832-’33,  William  Carpen- 
ter; 1833-’34,  Edward  Hamilton;  1831-’35, 
William  Miller.  Alone — 1835-’36,  William 

Miller.  With  Adams  and  Brown — 1836-’37, 
John  Glover,  James  Loudon;  1837-’3S,  Will- 
iam Kendall,  Nelson  Barr  ere;  lS38-’40,  Jo- 
seph Leedom,  John  H.  Blair.  With  Gallia 
and  Lawrence  — 1840-’41,  Daniel  Young; 
1841-’42,  Moses  Gregory;  1842-’43,  Hiram 
Campbell;  1843-’44,  Joseph  J.  Coombs.  With 
Lawrence — 1844-’45,  William  Oldfield;  1845- 


’46,  Timothy  R.  Stanley;  1846-’47,  John  A. 
Tarley;  1847-’48,  EliasNigh;  1848-’49,  Joshua 
Hambleton;  1849-’50,  James  Rogers;  1850- 
’51,  Oscar  F.  Moore.  New  Constitution — 1852- 
’54,  Wells  A.  Hutchins;  1854-’56,  Samuel  J. 
Huston;  1856-’58,  Daniel  McFarland;  1858- 
’60,  James  B.  Ray;  1860-’62,  John  W.  Col- 
lins; 1862-’64,  Martin  Crain;  1864-’68,  Elijah 
Glover;  1868-70,  J.  W.  Newman;  1870-72, 
Elijah  Glover;  1872-’74,  J.  C.  Malone;  1874- 
’76,  George  Johnson;  1876-’78,  J.  T.  Sellards; 
1878-’80,  R.  IT.  Ilayman;  1880-’82,  Amos  B. 
Cole. 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

With  Jackson  County — 1816-’18,  Jared 
Strong;  181S-’19,  William  Givins;  1819-’20, 
Jared  Strong.  With  Scioto — 1820-’28.  With 
Jackson— 182S-’29,  Alex.  Miller;  1829-’31, 
John  Barnes;  1831-’32,  Robert  Lucas;  1832- 
’33,  George  Burris;  1833-’34,  John  Barnes; 
1834-’35,  John  Burnside;  1835-’36,  David 
Mitchell.  With  Jackson  and  Ross — 1836- 
’37,  Daniel  Ott,  James  Hughes,  J.  J.  Yan 
Meter;  1837-’38,  James  Hughes,  Daniel  Ott; 
1838-’39,  James  Hughes  and  Abraham  Heg- 
ler.  With  Jackson  and  Ross — 1839-’40,  Eiiliu 
Johnson,  Samuel  Reed.  With  Ross,  Hock- 
ing and  Jackson — 1840-’41,  J.  T.  Worthing- 
ton, John  Stimson,  Joseph  Kaler;  1841-’42, 
Le  Grand  Byington,  John  James,  Daniel 
Karshner;  1842-’43,  Le  Grand  Byington, 
Elihu  Johnson,  William  Nelson;  1843-’44, 
Wesley  Claypool,  Joseph  Kaler,  Asa  R.  Cas- 
siday.  With  Adams — 1844-’45,  J.  M.  Britton; 
1845-76,  Daniel  Cockerill;  1816-’47,  J.  P. 
Bloomhuff;  1847-’48,  Amos  Convine;  1848- 
’49,  Daniel  Cockerill;  lS49-’50,  Jacob  Taylor; 
1850-’51,  J.  W.  Smith.  New  Constitution — 
1852-’56,  Edward  R.  Allen;  1856-’58,  John 
Anderson;  lS58-’60,  J.  J.  Green;  1860-’62, 
S.  W.  Shaw;  1862-’64,  Thomas  Wilson;  1864- 
’66,  James  Jones;  1866-’68,  Aaron  Ferneau; 
186S-’70,  Isaac  C.  Penneston  (died),  Isaac 
Austill ; 1870-’74,  Isaac  Austill;  1874-’76, 
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J.  B.  Ray;  1876-’80,  J.  W.  Washburn;  1880- 
’82,  Alfred  Moore. 

[jAOKSON  COUNTY. 

With  Pike  County— 1816-’20.  With  Gallia 
and  Meigs — 1820-’21,  George  House,  R.  G. 
Hanna;  1821-’22,  Daniel  Womeldorf;  1822- 
’23,  J.  W.  Ross,  Jared  Strong;  1823-’24, 
Fuller  Elliott,  Jared  Strong;  1824-’2o,  J.  W. 
Ross,  David  Mitchell;  1825-’26,  J.  W.  Ross, 
Samuel  Holcomb;  1826-’27,  Daniel  Hoff- 

Iman,  Stephen  Strong;  1827-  28,  Andrew 
Donnelly,  George  Burris.  With  Pike — 1828- 
’44.  With  Gallia— 1844-’45,  J.  J.  Coombs; 
1845-’46,  Martin  Owens;  1846-’47,  Alex. 
Pocr;  1847-’48,  A.  T.  Holcomb;  1848- ’49, 
H.  S.  Bundy.  With  Gallia,  Athens  and 
Meigs— 1849-’50,  A.  T.  Holcomb;  1850-’51, 
H.  S.  Bundy.  Hew  Constitution,  with  Yin- 
ton  — 1852-’54,  D.  D.  T.  Hard;  1854-’56, 
W.  J.  Evans;  1856-’58,  E.  F.  Bingham;  1858- 
’60,  Robert  B.  Stephenson  (resigned),  W.  L. 
Edininston;  1860-’62,  Alex.  Pierce.  Alone — 
1862-’64,  Isaac  Roberts;  1864-’68,  James 
Tripp;  1868-70,  Levi  Dangan;  1870-’72,  W. 
S.  Williams  (died),  T.  L.  Hughes;  1872-’74, 
Bernard  Kahn;  1874-’76,  T.  J.  Harrison; 
1876-’78,  A.  B.  Monahan;  1878-’80,  A.  B. 
Monahan  (died),  J.  B.  Paine;  1880-’82,  J.  B. 
Paine. 

COMMON  PLEAS  COURT. 

DISTRICT  NO.  7,  SUB-DIVISION  NO.  2 — SCIOTO, 
PIKE,  JACKSON,  LAWRENCE  AND  VINTON  COUN- 
TIES. 

1852-’58,  Wm.  Y.  Peck,  Portsmouth;  Sim- 
eon Hash,  Henry  C.  Whitman;  1858-’67,  W. 
W.  Johnson,  Ironton;  John  P.  Plyley,  Mc- 
Arthur; 1868,  J.  P.  Plyley,  Martin  Crain; 
1869,  J.  P.  Plyley,  Henry  A.  Towne;  1870, 
W.  W.  Johnson,  J.  P.  Plyley;  1871,  J.  J. 
Harper,  Portsmouth;  W.  W.  Johnson;  1872- 
’73,  J.  J.  Harper,  W.  K.  Hastings,  Jackson; 
1874-’77,  J.  J.  Harper,  Portsmouth;  Porter  Du 


Had  way,  Jackson;  James  Tripp,  Jackson, 
added  in  1878;  1879-’80,  J.  J.  Harper,  James 
Tripp;  1881-’83,  A.  C.  Thompson,  Ports- 
mouth;* James  Tripp. 

ELECTION  OF  1840. 

In  the  early  times  election  days  were  a sort 
of  holiday.  The  voters  went  early,  took  their 
guns  along  and  proposed  to  have  a good  time, 
shooting  at  a mark  being  one  of  their  festive 
pastimes.  County  elections  did  not  produce 
much  excitement;  it  was  the  State  election  or 
the  presidential  years  which  called  forth  the 
true  patriotic  fervor  in  those  pioneer  days  of 
song  and  story. 

It  was  genuine  enthusiasm,  too;  there  was 
nothing  sordid  about  it.  They  went  in  to 
win  on  their  side,  and  until  the  polls  closed 
they  kept  the  ball  rolling  lively.  When  the 
battle  of  the  ballot  ended  the  victors  were 
cheered  and  the  slain  decently  interred,  to  be 
resurrected,  perhaps,  at  some  future  day. 

PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN. 

There  have  been  many  exciting  presiden- 
tial campaigns  in  this  country,  but  to  the  old 
men  of  to-day  there  has  never  been  an  elec- 
tion that  could  at  all  compare  with  that  of 
1840.  And  in  this  must  be  given  the  palm 
fur  fun,  frolic  and  intense  patriotism  to  the  men 
of  other  days.  It  was  a campaign  of  barbecues, 
picnics  and  processions  of  merry  song  and  pat- 
riotic utterances.  Money,  indeed,  was  used  in 
the  times  of  long  ago,  but  instead  of  a bribe  to 
the  individual  voter  to  corrupt  and  degrade 
him,  as  now,  no  such  thought  entered  the  minds 
of  the  leaders  in  those  good  old  days.  The 
money  went  for  music  by  the  band,  a roast 
ox  and  a “ little  more  cider,  too.’’  There  was 
a feast  of  reason,  a flow  of  soul,  and  principles 
were  fought  for  and  not  spoils. 

The  year  1840  will  ever  be  memorable  in 
the  political  history  ot  our  country.  Jackson 
had  carried  out  his  plans  to  destroy  the 
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power  of  the  United  States  Bank,  which  was 
using  its  vast  resources  to  corrupt  the  peo- 
ple’s representatives,  to  secure  a renewal  of 
its  charter,  and  become  a power  potent  for 
evil  in  the  future  of  the  country.  Having 
accomplished  this,  he  retired,  and  Martin 
Van  Buren  became  his  successor.  Finances, 
however,  had  become  deranged,  and  every 
effort  of  those  who  had  felt  the  power  of 
Jackson’s  policy  was  willingly  put  forth  to 
effect  the  downfall  of  Van  Buren’s  adminis- 
tration, by  fair  means  or  foul.  The  financial 
panic  of  1837  was  the  golden  opportunity  of 
the  Whig  party,  and  they  availed  themselves 
of  it.  The  cry  of  hard  times  was  echoed  and 
re-echoed  throughout  the  land,  and  it  was  no 
false  cry.  Wildcat  banks  had  come  into  being 
in  place  of  the  old  United  States  Bank,  and 
when  the  pressure  came  they  were  unable  to 
stem  the  tide  of  bankruptoy  and  ruin,  of  which 
indeed  they  were  the  most  potent  cause,  and 
which  then  swept  over  the  country  with  the 
force  and  destructive  power  of  a cyclone,  car- 
rying desolation  in  its  path.  The  bank’s  cir- 
culation being  principally  secured  by  bonds 
and  mortgages,  and  real-estate  rapidly  depre- 
ciating, these  banks  went  down  before  the 
financial  storm  like  leaves  in  an  autumnal 
gale.  The  financial  crash  of  1837  told  fear- 
fully and  with  terrible  effect  in  the  East, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  voting  population  was 
then  found;  but  while  west  of  the  Mississippi 
the  vote  was  light,  and  the  country  sparsely 
settled,  yet  the  West  was  as  enthusiastic  as 
any  other  portion  of  the  country  and  went 
into  the  campaign  with  the  greatest  fervor 
and  delight.  The  distress  all  over  the  coun- 
try was  great,  and  a presidential  campaign 
came  to  hand  before  the  people  could  recover. 
Not  only  were  the  friends  of  the  United  States 
Bank  and  the  old  Whig  party  solid,  but  the 
story  was  added  that  Yan  Buren’s  administra- 
tion was  one  of  wild  prodigality,  and  that  the 
cabinet  was  an  aristocratic  court  that  vied  in 
follies  and  extravagance  the  worst  courts  of 


Europe.  This  was  a harp  of  a thousand 
strings,  and  every  string  seemed  to  send  forth 
a wail  of  horror  over  the  reckless  waste  of  this 
Democratic  administration.  From  this  came 
the  grand  campaign  of  “ Log  cabin  and  hard 
cider,”  that  of  1840.  The  old  pioneer  dotes 
on  that  campaign,  and  memory  brightens  as 
its  vivid  scenes  are  recalled  to  mind. 

In  1840,  as  before  remarked,  the  people 
still  suffered  from  the  hard  times  brought  on 
by  the  financial  disaster  of  1837 ; hard  work 
had  not  yet  drawn  them  out  of  the  slough  of 
bankruptcy,  and  the  promised  relief  from 
congressional  action  had  also  failed.  So  the 
story  of  trials  and  sufferings  was  told  in  song 
and  carried  everything  before  it. 

The  log- cabin  feature  touched  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  for  of  such  were  their  homes,  and 
the  songs  had  the  effect  of  clinching  reason  J 
and  fancy,  and  securing  their  votes.  “ For 
Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too,  for  Yan,  Yan,  is  j 
a used  up  man,”  was  a chorus  that  rang  out 
with  a heartiness  that  boded  no  good  to  the 
Democracy. 

It  was  claimed  that  the  destruction  of  the 
old  United  States  Bank  and  the  extravagance 
of  Yan  Buren’s  administration  had  brought 
on  the  disastrous  financial  panic  of  1837  and 
all  the  evils  which  followed,  and  that  “Old 
Tippecanoe,”  Win.  Henry  Harrison,  who  was 
not  only  a soldier  boy,  but  a farmer,  would 
give  the  country  a farmer’s  administration, 
which  meant  economy  and  good  times. 

The  Whigs  had  decidedly  the  best  of  the 
fight,  and  the  campaign  was  simply  “im- 
mense,” with  its  grand  barbecues,  speeches, 
processions  and  songs.  The  charge  of  lav- 
ished expenditures  of  Yan  Buren  was  harped 
upon  with  wonderful  effect,  and  many  songs 
were  composed  and  sung  of  the  way  he  spent 
the  people’s  money  in  high  and  aristocratic 
living. 

The  Democrats,  however,  were  not  idle; 
they  saw  the  storm  and  prepared  to  meet  it 
with  counter  charges,  and  the  same  kind  of 
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ammunition,  but  the  disaffection  of  Van- 
Buren  and  his  traitor  host  caused  their  ban- 
ner to  trail  in  the  dust. 

The  election  came  off,  and  the  songs  uLog 
Cabins”  and  “A  Little  More  Cider,  Too,” 
did  the  business.  “ Old  Tip  ” was  elected,  and 
“ Tyler,  too,”  and  the  people  once  more  set- 
tled down  to  quiet  life. 

But  if  you  want  to  put  life  and  snap  in  the 
voice  and  limbs  of  the  old  pioneer  on  an 
election  theme,  strike  the  key  note,  the  year 
1840.  His  eyes  will  brighten,  his  limbs  will 
straighten,  and  his  voice  will  ring  out  with  a 
bell-like  clearness,  as  he  tells  you  of  that 
greatest  and  best  of  political  campaigns  ever 
held  in  this  country.  The  contrast  to  the 
bright  glow  and  honesty  of  the  one  party,  all 
working  together  for  success,  and  the  dark  and 
damning  treachery  whi^h  haunted  and  fol- 
lowed the  other  with  a black  and  frowning 
brow,  was  significant  of  tie  result.  Treachery 
had  done  its  evil  work,  and  done  it  well.  He 
who  had  received  honors  and  emoluments  at 
the  hands  of  his  party  and  the  people,  became 
a traitor  and  a renegade,  and  so  Yan  Buren 
sank  out  of  sight,  the  dark  pall  of  oblivion 
covering  him  with  a mantle  of  shame.  “ Salt 
River  ” became  household  words,  and  many 
people  actually  believed  that  a vessel  had 
taken  the  Democratic  candidates  on  a voyage 
up  that  beautiful  (?)  and  historic  stream. 
Harrison  was  deserving  of  his  country’s  honor, 
and  though  General  Cass  may  have  been 
better  versed  in  statecraft,  yet  if  Harrison  had 
lived,  the  country  would  never  have  suffered. 

Such  a campaign  as  that  of  1840  at  this  day 
would  be  a farce.  There  is  too  much  bargain 
and  sale.  It  would  not  chime  in  with  an  in- 


nocent song,  for  there  is  very  little  innocence 
in  the  elections  of  late  years.  Principles 
have  had  little  to  do  with  elections.  High- 
sounding  words,  plenty  of  promises, — to  be 
broken,  capital  to  the  front,  labor  to  the  rear, 
monopolies  triumphant  and  rolling  in  wealth, 
the  people  to  live  a pauper  life,  with  the 
heritage  of  unceasing  work  fastened  upon 
their  limbs.  This  is  the  present  outlook  for 
the  people,  taken  from  a party  standpoint, 
who  love  them  so  dearly  and  well.  So  the 
old  pioneer  revels  in  the  times  of  long  ago, 
and  he  is  not  far  out  of  the  way.  Those  days 
were  as  full  of  wrangling  and  bitterness  as 
those  of  the  present,  but  it  was  a square  fight 
for  principles  only.  Money  was  not  the 
mighty  power  which  controlled  past  elections. 
It  did  not  rule  Congress,  purchase  Legislat- 
ures, or  elect  Presidents.  It  had  the  will  to 
do  it,  but  its  representative,  the  United  States 
Bank,  lay  bleeding  at  the  feet  of  the  people, 
where  it  had  been  laid  by  the  iron  will  and 
mailed  hand  of  their  lion-hearted  President. 
The  Lower  Scioto  Valley  played  her  part  in 
this  election,  and  polled  her  vote  for  the 
“ Hero  of  Tippecanoe.” 

Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  was  the  leader 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  he  was  made  the  tar- 
get of  a good  deal  of  Democratic  thunder. 
The  songs  were  not  all  on  one  side,  not  by  any 
means;  but  the  charge  of  royalty  was  the 
winning  card  of  the  Whigs.  However,  the 
Democrats  got  off  a good  many  songs  against 
Clay  and  his  party,  and  a verse  is  here  given 
to  show  the  tactics  of  the  Democracy: 

‘ ‘There’s  Harry  Clay,  a man  of  doubt, 

Who  wires  in  and  wires  out ; 

And  you  cannot  tell  when  he’s  on  the  track, 
Whether  he’s  going  on  or  coming  back.” 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  VALLEY  OF  THE  SCIOTO.— THE  FERTILE  BANKS  OF  THE  OHIO. 


BEFORE  ORGANIZATION. 

Previous  to  1803,  the  history  of  Scioto 
County  belonged  to  that  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory and  to  the  counties  of  Washington  and 
Adams.  The  Scioto  River  was  the  dividing 
line  between  Washington  and  Adams  coun- 
ties. The  mouth  of  the  Scioto  was  a favorite 
rendezvous  for  the  Indians  who  captured 
many  boats  passing  down  the  Ohio,  their 
occupants  booming  victims  to  their  cru- 
elty. The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  and  the 
valley  of  Scioto  rich  and  beautiful  beyond 
dispute.  The  Scioto  River  led  to  one  of  the 
principal  settlements  of  the  Indians,  in  what 
is  now  Ross  County,  and  they  reached  the 
Ohio  by  canoe3  down  the  river. 

The  first  white  man  who  camped  upon  the 
soilof  Scioto  County  was  undoubtedly  George 
Croghan,  an  Indian  agent.  Possibly  some 
French  trappers  and  traders  may  have  been 
here  before  that,  for  they  were  in  the  country 
fully  twenty  years  previous  to  the  date  of 
Croghan’s  arrival.  George  Croghan  and  four 
companions,  on  their  way  to  St.  Vincent, 
(Vincennes,  Ind.),  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto,  May  23,  1765,  and  remained  en- 
camped near  its  mouth  until  May  28,  1765, 
some  five  days.  They  then  left  for  their  des- 
tination. They  expected  to  meet  Indians  to 
treat  with.  On  their  way  down  the  Ohio, 
below  Cincinnati,  on  June  8,  1765,  Croghan 
and  his  little  band  were  captured  by  hostile 
Indians,  but  were  taken  to  Port  St.  Vincent, 


then  in  possession  of  the  French.  Croghan 
and  his  band  were  English.  He  stated  his 
mission,  and  after  being  kept  awhile  as  pris- 
oners, were  released  and  allowed  to  return 
The  Indian  wars,  after  that  of  the  Revolution, 
caused  the  country  through  all  this  section  to 
become  thoroughly  explored,  and  the  beauti- 
ful valley  of  the  Scioto  once  seen  was  not  soon 
forgotten.  But  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
was  scarcely  closed  ere  were  found  advent- 
urous spirits,  who  were  determined  to  pros- 
pect and  if  possible  make  their  home  in  the 
valley,  which  brings  us  to  the  first  settle- 
ment on  the  soil  of  Scioto  County. 

THE  PIONEER  SETTLEMENT. 

While  there  was  a French  trading  post  lo- 
cated on  the  soil  of  Scioto  County  as  early  as 
1740,  and  which  was  located  something  over  a 
mile  below  the  old  mouth  of  the  Scioto  River, 
the  first  attempt  at  permanent  settlement 
was  in  1785,  From  the  American  Pioneer 
the  following  article  is  taken,  having  been 
contributed  by  George  Corwin,  of  Ports- 
mouth. It  reads  : 

“ In  April,  1785,  four  families  from  the  Red- 
stone settlement  in  Pennsylvania  descended 
the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  River,  and 
there  moored  their  boat  under  the  high  bank 
just  below  where  Portsmouth  now  stands. 
They  commenced  clearing  the  ground  to  plant 
seeds  for  a crop  to  support  their  families, 
hoping  that  the  red  men  of  the  forest  would 

suffer  them  to  remain  and  improve  the  soil. 
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“Soon  after  they  landed,  the  four  men, 
heads  of  the  families,  started  up  the  Scioto  to 
see  the  paradise  of  the  West,  of  which  they 
i had  heard  from  white  men  who  had  been  capt- 
i ured  by  the  Indians,  and  traversed  it  while 
I in  captivity.  Leaving  their  little  colony  of 
: four  women  and  their  children  to  the  protec- 
tion of  an  over-ruling  providence,  they  wan- 
dered over  the  beautiful  bottoms  of  the  Scioto 
as  far  up  as  the  prairies  above,  and  opposite 
to  where  Piketon  now  stands.  One  of  them, 
Peter  Patrick  by  name,  pleased  with  the 
country,  cut  the  initials  of  his  name  on  the 
beech  tree  near  the  river,  and  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  a little  stream  that  flowed  into  the 
I Scioto.  These  letters  afterward  being  found, 
i gave  the  name  of  ‘ Pee  Pee  ’ to  the  creek, 

I and  then  to  the  prairies  through  which  the 
creek  flowed.  And  from  this  also  came  the 
name  of  Pee  Pee  Township  in  Pike  County. 

“a  surprise  party. 

“Encamping  near  the  site  of  Piketon  they 
were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  two  of  them 
killed  as  they  lay  by  the  fire, 'while  the  other 
j two  managed  to  escape  over  the  hills,  reach- 
1 ing  the  Ohio  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Scioto  just  as  some  white  men  going  down 
the  river  in  a pirogue  were  passing.  Their 
i petition  for  help  was  heard  and  answered  at 
last  by  the  boat  coming  to  the  shore  and  tak- 
ing them  on  board.  Then  passing  down  to 
l their  claim  they  hastily  loaded  in  their  effects, 
amid  the  heartrending  lamentations  of  those 
who  had  lost  their  husbands.  No  time  was 
lost,  as  their  safety  depended  upon  instant 
flight,  and  getting  their  movables,  they  put 
off  to  Limestone,  now  Maysville,  as  a place 
! of  greater  safety,  and  the  owners  of  the  pi- 
rogue there  left  them  and  pursued  their  own 
way  to  Port  Vincent,  their  destination.” 

Mr.  Corwin  gives  as  his  authority  for 
j the  above,  “One  who  came  down  in  the 
I pirogue.” 


A MISTAKE  AND  A PROBABILITY. 

There  is  only  one  thing  J lacking  in  the 
above  interesting  narrative,  and  that  is:  Did 
Peter  Patrick,  the  “Pee  Pee  ” above  de- 
scribed, escape,  or  was  he  one  of  the  killed  ? 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  writer  of  this,  history 
has  had  his  curiosity  sadly  shattered  by  the 
want  of  this  one  interesting  point.  The  name 
of  the  man  who  first  settled  Alexandria  and 
gave  his  name  to  town,  township,  and  creek, 
and  then  failing  at  an  important  point  in  the 
narrative  to  give  the  fact  of  his  life  or  death, 
is  a sad  lapse  in  the  otherwise  graphic  history. 
Not  only  is  this  important  item  unexplained, 
but  another  distressing  want  of  facts  occurs 
in  the  statement  by  another  writer  that 
“ Thomas  McDonald  built  the  first  cabin  in 
Scioto  County.”  This  information  was  de- 
rived from  Thomas’s  brother  John,  but  could 
not  tell  the  date  or  the  place  said  cabin  was 
built.  In  this  extremity  it  is  best  to  make 
Thomas  one  of  the  surviving  men  who  built 
their  cabins  under  the  bluff,  in  1785,  in  the 
incident  above  described,  and  the  other 
man  who  escaped  it  is  best  to  believe  was 
Peter  Patrick,  “ Pee-Pee,”  himself.  Thus  a 
veritable  history,  with  time,  place,  date  and 
names,  can  be  given,  to  wit:  That  in  1785,  in 
the  month  of  May,  four  families  located  under 
the  bluffs  near  where  Portsmouth  now  stands, 
or  rather  Alexandria,  built  their  cabins,  seed- 
ed some  ground  and  then  went  up  the  Scioto 
River  on  an  exploring  expedition.  These 
men  were  Thomas  McDonald  and  Peter 
Patrick  and  their  two  neighbors.  On  this 
expedition  their  two  neighbors  (names  un- 
known) were  killed  by  the  Indians,  while 
McDonald  and  Patrick  escaped  by  almost  a 
miracle,  and  not  feeling  safe,  left  their  cab- 
ins and  crops  to  the  savages  and  sought 
safer  quarters  at  Maysville.  This  was  the 
first  settlement,  for  there  are  no  doubts  of 
the  fact  of  the  above,  not  only  in  Scioto  Coun- 
ty, but  in  Ohio,  outside  of  the  French  traders 
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and  trappers,  being  some  ten  to  twelve  years 
prior  to  any  other  known  squatter  sovereign 
who  made  a local  habitation  or  gave  his  name 
to  posterity  in  streams,  township  or  prairies. 

THE  FIRST  SURVEYS. 

Soon  after  or  about  two  years  later  the  sur- 
veys began  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  in 
places.  This  continued  until  the  attacks  ot  the 
Indians  upon  the  different  surveying  parties, 
which  compelled  them  to  leave  and  the  Indian 
war  inaugurated  that  gave  peace  to  the  coun- 
try. The  first  two  pieces  of  land,  were 
surveyed  for  Alexander  Parker,  900  acres 
of  land  on  the  part  of  a military  warrant  No. 
1,892,  on  the  Ohio  and  Scioto  rivers,  “ Begin- 
ning at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  running 
down  the  Ohio  S 39  W 24  poles,  S 46  W 37 
poles,  S 27  W 83  poles,  S 35  W 100  poles, 

5 13  W 62  poles  to  a cherry  and  two  sugar 
trees  on  the  bank  of  the  river;  thence  N 46  E 
595  poles  to  a hoopwood  and  two  box  elders; 
thence  S 44  E 72  poles  to  two  sycamores  and 
a box  elder  on  the  bank  of  the  Scioto;  thence 
down  the  river  S 37  W 78  poles,  S 25  E 88 
poles,  S 85  E 162  poles,  S 44  E 80  poles  to 
a sycamore,  cottonwood  and  maple;  W 43 
poles,  N 77  W 130  poles,  S 57  W 51  poles,  S 

6 W 60  poles,  S 23  E 73  poles,  S 12  E 24 
poles  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

“ John  O’Bannon,  D.  S. 

“Nov.  18, 1787. 

“John  Williams,  l C C 

“ Silvester  Monroney,  ( ’ 

“April  2, 1788. 

“Thomas  Palmer,  Mh\ ” 

For  Stephen  Southall, 666-f  acres  of  land,  part 
ot  a military  warrant,  No.  2,270,  on  the  Ohio 
Pi ver  and  on  the  northwest  side : “ Beginning 
at  a white  oak,  buckeye  and  sugar  tree,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  upper  corner  to  Larkin 
Smith’s  survey  No.  475,  running  up  the  river 
N 58  E 113  poles,  N 39  E 149  poles,  N 29 
E 142  poles,  N 13  E 27  poles  to  a cherry  and 
two  sugar  trees.  Lower  corner  to  Alexander 


Parker’s  survey  No.  508;  thence  with  his  line 
N 44  W 236  poles  to  three  chestnut  oaks,  in 
said  line;  thence  S 37  W 360  poles  to  three 
locusts,  upper  back  corner  to  Smith;  thence 
with  his  line  S 28  E 250  poles  to  the  begin 
ning. 

“John  O’Bannon,  D.  S. 

“ Nov.  19,  1787. 

‘ ‘ Silvester  Monroney,  ) p n 
“ John  Williams,  j ' 

“ April  2,  1788. 

“ Josiah  Stout,  Mkr .” 

There  were  other  lands  surveyed  before  the 
surveyors  were  driven  off,  but  these  were  the 
lands  once  covered  by  the  town  of  Alexandria, 
but  a memory  of  the  past,  and  the  present  site 
of  Portsmouth.  The  Indian  hostilities  com- 
menced, and  that  put  an  end  to  all  ideas  of  a 
settlement  until  the  war  closed,  which  it  finally 
did  in  1795.  Surveyors  were  soon  in  the 
field.  The  settlers,  however,  did  not  wait,  but 
pre-empted  such  lands  as  suited  them,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Land-office  at  Chillicothe  was 
opened  (in  1801)  for  business,  secured  their 
claims  by  purchase.  There  was  quite  a rush 
to  the  country  along  the  Scioto  Yalley,  and 
on  the  Ohio  Piver,  and  soon  the  country 
was  dotted  with  the  cabins  of  the  advent- 
urous pioneers,  from  Storm  Creek,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  the  flourishing  city  of  Iron- 
ton  now  stands,  down  the  Ohio  Piver  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Scioto,  became  the  most 
settled  portion  of  the  country.  The  bottoms 
were  rich,  and  in  1796  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio  Piver  began  to  be  dotted  with  the  cabins 
of  the  immigrants.  Upper  Township,  which 
was  a part  of  Scioto  County,  was  settled  by 
numerous  persons  in  1796,  but  they  came  in 
late  spring,  summer  and  fall.  From  that 
down  through  the  French  Grant,  to  the 
Little  and  Big  Scioto,  along  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  the  emigrants  found  homes  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  empire  of  freedom  and  prog- 
ress. A short  sketch  of  a few  of  the  first  set- 
tlers only  can  be  given: 
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Samuel  Marshall,  Sr.,  the  first  pioneer 
and  permanent  settler  of  Scioto  County,  was 
born  June  29,  1789,  in  Washington  County, 
Penn.  His  father  came  to  the  Northwestern 
Territory  to  seek  a future  home  for  his  family. 
He  came  down  the  Ohio  in  company  with 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  who  was  sent  out 
by  President  Washington  to  conclude  a treaty 
with  the  Indians.  In  February,  1796,  Mr. 
Marshall  loaded  his  goods  into  his  pirogue 
and  moved  up  to  a point  about  three  miles 
above  the  Scioto  River,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Tygart’s  Creek,  where  he  con- 
cluded to  locate.  He  built  his  house  out  of 
pickets  or  puncheons  split  out  of  the  body  of 
a tree,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  as  wide 
as  the  tree  would  make.  He  dug  a trench  in 
the  ground  and  set  these  pickets  in  so  as  to 
include  a space  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
square  and  covered  with  the  same  material. 
He  banked  the  earth  up  around  the  outside, 
to  keep  out  the  cold  winds,  and  used  the 
ground  for  a floor.  Into  this  he  moved  his 
family,  consisting  of  four  children,  himself 
and  wife.  Two  of  his  daughters  had  married 
in  Manchester  and  remained  behind.  Those 
who  came  with  him  were  Jessie,  Samuel, 
Polly  and  Salina.  This  was  the  first  house 
built  and  occupied  in  Scioto  County.  When 
the  Marshall  family  moved  into  that  house 
(if  it  could  be  called  a house)  in  the  month  of 
February,  1796,  there  was  not  another  liuman 
being,  either  white,  black  or  red,  in  Scioto 
County.  From  Keyes’s  history  of  the  Marshall 
family,  this  summing  up  is  taken  : “We  claim 
for  Samuel  Marshall  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  settler  in  Scioto  County  who  came  here 
with  the  intention  of  making  this  his  perma- 
nent home.  That  he  built  the  first  cabin  and 
raised  the  first  crop  of  corn;  that  the  first  per- 
son married  in  the  county  was  his  daughter, 
and  that  the  first  child  that  was  born  in  the 
county  was  his  child.”  The  first  child  born 
as  above  mentioned,  was  Fanny,  who,  on 
reaching  womanhood, married  George  Skunk- 


wilder.  She  was  born  in  the  year  1797. 

Robert  Lucas. — Among  the  pioneers  who 
left  their  mark  upon  the  historical  record  of 
this  valley,  as  well  as  the  State  and  county, 
wa3  Robert  Lucas,  Surveyor,  Legislator, 
Senator  and  Governor  of  Ohio.  The  follow- 
ing is  taken  from  Mr.  James  Keyes’s  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  early  settlers  of  Scioto 
County.  Governor  Lucas  was  also  a resident 
of  Pike  County,  and  his  early  history  belongs 
to  the  Lower  Scioto  Valley: 

“We  now  come  to  one  in  the  family  who 
for  forty  years  occupied  a large  space  in  the 
politics  of  the  country.  He  came  with  his 
father  to  this  country  in  1800,  of  mature  age, 
and  qualified,  both  by  education  and  practice, 
to  take  a very  active  part  in  all  the  matters 
pertaining  to  organizing  and  placing  the  new 
State  and  county  in  a proper  condition  for 
self  government.  We  see  by  the  records  of 
the  first  courts  held  in  this  county,  that 
Joseph  Lucas,  his  brother,  was  appointed  an 
Associate  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  Robert  Lucas,  County  Surveyor. 
This  was  in  180L  He  took  an  active  part  in 
organizing  the  militia,  as  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  that  day  to  dispense  with 
a standing  army  and  depend  upon  a well- 
organized  militia  for  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try in  time  of  war.  The  county  was  organ- 
ized into  one  regiment,  two  battalions,  and 
ten  companies;  the  regiment  met  once  a year 
for  training  and  mustering,  and  they  held 
their  general  musters,  as  it  was  called,  on 
the  farm  of  Martin  Funk,  it  being  the  most 
central  point  in  the  county.  Lucas  was  the 
first  Brigadier-General  in  the  country.  The 
battalions  and  companies  met  two  or  three 
time  a year,  to  drill.  Delinquents  were  al 
ways  fined,  and  the  fines  were  generally 
collected,  so  that  mustering  in  that  day  was 
no  mere  child’s  play,  but  always  meant  busi- 
ness and  had  to  be  attended  to. 

“In,  1808,  a 4rth  of  July  celebration  was 
held  on  the  farm  of  Major  Isaac  Bonser, 
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which  was  a grand  affair  for  that  day.  Peo- 
ple came  from  far  and  near;  it  was  not  a little 
neighborhood  affair,  such  as  we  have  nowa- 
days, but  they  came  from  distances  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles.  General  Lucas  was  the  prin- 
cipal man  of  the  day,  and  delivered  the  ora- 
tion. He  was  well  qualified,  both  by  educa- 
tion and  abilities,  to  take  the  lead  in  all  the 
enterprises  of  the  period. 

“ On  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1812  Gen- 
eral Robert  Lucas  (he  was  General  of  the 
militia  volunteers),  went  to  ]oin  Generals 
McArthur  and  Hull.  He  failed  in  getting  a 
command  as  he  expected,  but  remained  dur- 
ing the  struggle,  and  was  surrendered  at  De- 
troit with  the  army  under  Hull.  The  next 
year,  1813,  he  went  out  as  Brigadier-General, 
at  the  general  call  of  that  year.  They  went 
to  Sandusky  but  too  late  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice, as  the  British  and  Indians  had  been 
driven  off  before  they  got  there.  The  cam- 
paign lasted  forty-four  days.  This  appears 
to  have  ended  General  Lucas’s  military  life. 
We  next  hear  of  him  as  a politician.  In  the 
fall  of  1814  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.  Here  he  remained  with- 
out failing  to  be  re-elected,  until  1828,  a 
period  of  fourteen  years,  so  that  in  politics 
he  seemed  to  succeed  much  better  than  he 
did  in  the  military  line. 

“It  was  in  the  latter  year  that  he  was  beaten 
by  General  Kendall.  Lucas  was  also  on  the 
electoral  ticket  for  an  Andrew  Jackson  Presi- 
dential elector. 

“This  system  of  electioneering  perhaps  had 
a good  deal  of  influence  in  determining  the 
election.  General  Kendall  was  elected  to 
the  Senate,  but  General  Lucas  was  elected 
Presidential  elector.  Kendall  had  a great 
many  friends  and  no  enemies,  and  in  the 
Senatorial  district,  he  came  out  far  ahead  ot 
Lucas,  who  always  had  a happy  faculty  ot 
making  some  enemies  as  he  went  along.  But 
the  State  going  in  favor  of  Jackson,  Lucas 
was  elected. 


“In  1832,  the  Democratic  party  being  fully 
organized,  brought  Lucas  out  for  Governor 
of  the  State.  He  was  elected,  and  made  a 
very  good  Governor,  and  I believe  he  was  re- 
elected in  1834.  In  1838  he  was  appointed 
by  Yan  Buren,  Governor  ot  Iowa,  and  this 
wound  up  his  political  career  in  Ohio.  He 
sold  off  his  property  and  removed  to  that 
flourishing  Territory,  where  he  remained  till 
the  day  of  his  death. 

A few  words  now  as  to  his  domestic  his- 
tory, and  we  have  done.  He  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Margaret  Brown  about  the  year  1810. 
The  next  year  she  died  with  the  consumption, 
leaving  one  child,  a daughter.  He  remained 
single  till  about  theyear  1818,  when  he  married 
for  his  second  wife  Friendly  Sumner,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Sumner,  a wealthy  farmer  of 
the  French  Grant.  He  purchased  a tract  of 
land  about  two  miles  from  Piketon,  in  Pike 
County,  and  there  he  built  an  elegant  man- 
sion, and  otherwise  improved  the  place,  until 
he  had  one  of  the  finest  country  residences  in 
the  State.  They  left  a portion  of  the  original 
forest  standing  near  the  house,  in  all  its 
primeval  grandeur.  Mrs.  Lucas,  being  a 
woman  of  taste,  decorated  it  with  all  the  care 
and  skill  she  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it;  she 
called  it  Friendly  Grove,  from  her  own  name. 
Mr.  Lucas  spent  all  the  time  he  could  spare 
from  his  official  duties  at  home,  working  on  his 
farm.  The  neighbors  all  spoke  highly  of  him 
as  being  a good  neighbor,  and  a very  friendly 
gentleman  in  all  his  intercouse  with  those 
who  had  any  dealing  with  him.  His  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  had  by  his  first  wife,  grew  up 
to  be  a fine  young  lady,  and  married  Horatio 
Nelson  Sumner,  Mrs.  Lucas’s  youngest 
brother,  thus  becoming  father-in-law  to  his 
own  brother-in-law.  When  Governor  Lucas 
received  the  appointment  of  Governor  of 
Iowa,  he  sold  off  all  his  possessions  in  Ohio, 
and  removed  his  family  to  his  new  field  of 
labor.  He  had  seven  children  by  his  last  wife, 
and  when  he  left  for  Iowa  the  rest  of  the 
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Lucases  all  left  tor  the  same  place,  so  that 
the  name  of  Lucas  lias  become  extinct  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  except  the  name  of  Lucas- 
ville,  which  will  remain  as  long  as  the  city  ot 
Lucasville  has  an  existence.” 

John  Collins,  came  in  the  tall  of  the  year 
1796  and  located  in  Alexandria,  putting  up 
the  third  house  in  that  now  deserted  place. 
He  became  the  first  Associate  Judge  of  the 
County,  and  his  house  the  first  court-house, 
and  held  a prominent  position  in  the  county 
tor  over  thirty  years. 

David  Gharky  was  another  of  the  pio- 
neers who  became  a representative  man  in 
the  county.  He  came  to  Alexandria  in  1799, 
and  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave  it  in  1814. 
He  was  Auditor  for  ton  years,  Treasurer  one 
term,  and  served  in  the  first  Town-Council  of 
Portsmouth,  after  its  incorporation  in  1815. 
He  was  a noted  man  in  his  day,  and  ot  an 
aggressive  nature. 

Joseph  Feurt  settled  on  Cary’s  Run  in 
1796,  and  from  there  moved  to  Bear  Creek, 
in  what  is  now  Union  Township.  Mr.  Feurt 
first  proclaimed  his  intention  of  settling  in 
what  is  now  Scioto  County,  in  1790,  but  as 
the  Indians  insisted  upon  his  leaving,  he  did 
so,  and  returned  as  above,  but  not  until  a few 
had  preceded  him.  His  was  the  half-way 
house  between  the  settlement  of  1785  and  that 
of  Bonser’s,  who  marked  his  ground  in  1795. 

The  Hitchcock  family  came  in  1800, 
and  became  connected  im  marriage  with  the 
Feurts,  Gabriel  Feurt  marrying  into  the  fain- 

!|y- 

James  Muhn  was  a Revolutionary  soldier 
and  settled  here  in  1796,  or  rather  at  Alex- 
andria, being  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
that  town — not  over  three  or  four  families 
there  on  his  arrival.  He  was  with  General 
Washington,  crossing  the  Delaware,  and  with 
Crawford  in  his  defeat  by  the  Indians.  He 
was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  was  a famous 
hunter.  He  brought  the  first  two  hand  mills 
in  the  county. 
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John  TV.  Millar  and  his  brother  Abram 
located  in  the  county,  near  the  Pike  County 
line,  in  1799.  They  raised  corn,  and  both 
built  distilleries,  and  were  the  first  to  build 
their  own  flat-boat,  and  make  a trip  to  New 
Orleans. 

Phillip  Salladay,  while  the  date  is  not 
positive,  came,  it  is  believed,  in  the  fall  of 
1796,  and  he  was  known  to  be  here  in  1797. 
He  was  one  ot  the  first  Grand  Jurors,  and  his 
wife  made  a memorable  visit  to  the  East, 
going  alone  and  returning.  He  was  an  influ- 
ential man  in  those  early  days.  He  died  of 
consumption  at  an  early  day. 

John  Lindsey  came  to  Scioto  County,  or 
what  is  now  under  that  name,  March  22, 
1796,  and  was  the  second  permanent  resident 
of  the  county,  Sami.  Marshall  coming  first 
about  five  or  six  weeks  previous.  He  settled  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Scioto,  while  Marshall’s 
cabin  was  about  three  miles  up  that  stream. 
He  had  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  Captain 
Jack  Lindsey  was  one  of  the  sons  man  grown, 
and  married  Polly  Marshall  in  the  year  1798. 
Samuel  Perry,  a young  man  who  came  in  the 
following  year,  1797,  married  Margaret  Lind- 
sey. 

The  Cadots  came  to  the  French  Grant 
in  1797,  and  Claudius,  one  of  the  sons,  became 
pretty  well  known.  He  was  one  of  the  vol- 
unteers of  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  the  last 
survivor  of  the  volunteers  from  Scioto  Couniy 
in  that  war.  They  erected  a distillery  in 
1798.  Lemuel  Cadot,  a brother,  settled  in 
what  is  now  Vernon  Township. 

Martin  Funk  settled  on  land  bought  of 
Henry  Massie  in  1803,  built  a cabin  and 
started  a distillery.  Corn  could  be  carried  to 
New  Orleans  in  a liquid  state,  in  bulk,  much 
cheaper  than  any  other  way.  Martin  Funk’s 
farm  was  the  ground  for  militia  training,  and 
his  son  John  was  the  principal  musician;  ho 
played  the  fife  splendidly.  They  lived  at 
“ Old  Town”  from  1798,  and  then  moved,  as 
above. 
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Petre  Chabot  belonged  to  the  French 
settlement,  locating  on  the  “ Grant”  in  1799, 
and  built  his  cabin  on  what  was  called  Grant 
Creek;  he  proved  a successful  cultivator  of 
the  soil. 

Thomas  Gilruth  was  one  of  the  hardy 
pioneers  of  early  days,  and  settled  in  Scioto 
County  in  1797.  His  sons  were  William, 
Thomas  and  James,  the  latter  a preacher  and 
Methodist  circuit  rider.  They  were,  with 
their  father,  the  athletes  of  pioneer  days  in 
Scioto  County. 

Isaac  Bonser  was  a noted  character 
among  the  pioneers  of  Scioto  County.  He 
prospected  the  county  in  1795,  and  Aug. 
10  of  that  year  selected  his  claim  and 
notched  trees  to  mark  it.  He  then  went  East, 
and  returned  the  following  year,  landing  on 
the  spot  he  had  selected  Aug.  10,  1796. 
Uriah  Barber,  a half-brother,  John  Beatty, 
William  Ward  and  Ephraim  Adams  came 
with  him.  All  became  permanent  settlers  of 
the  county,  and  Uriah  Barber  prominent  in 
official  life  after  the  county  was  organized. 

Colonel  Thomas  Parker,  a soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  purchased  the  land  where  Alex- 
andria stood,  in  1787,  and  under  his  direction 
his  brother,  Alexander  Parker,  laid  out  the 
town  in  1796,  naming  it  after  himself,  in 
part.  The  land,  some  900  acres,  was  surveyed 
in  the  fall  of  1787,  and  finished  April  2, 
1788. 

Dr.  Thomas  Waller  settled  in  Alexan- 
dria in  the  year  1801,  and  was  the  first  res- 
ident physician  in  the  county.  He  was  from 
Virginia,  and  founded  an  extensive  practice, 
which  covered  an  extended  territory.  He 
was  a representative  man  of  his  day. 

John  Belli  may  be  said  to  be  about  the 
first  settler  of  Alexandria,  though  we  hear 
nothing  of  his  building  a cabin  within  its 
limits.  He  was  Colonel  Parker’s  agent  for 
selling  lots,  and  a recorder  of  deeds  for  Adams 
County.  He  was  also  in  the  Wayne  Indian 
campaigns.  He  purchased  1,000  acres  on 


Turkey  Creek,  locating  it  in  1795,  and  had  a 
cabin  erected  that  winter,  or  early  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  He  disputed  the  first  res- 
ident with  Samuel  Marshall,  and  in  reality 
it  is  doubtful  which  got  his  cabin  up  first. 
Marshall’s  we  have  the  date  of,  and  Belli 
none,  and  although  he  located  before  Mar- 
shall, he  did  not  put  up  a cabin  himself,  and 
hired  another  to  do  it.  He  removed  to  his 
farm  in  1800. 

William  Lawson  settled  just  east  of 
Massie’s  land,  upon  which  Portsmouth  now 
stands,  joining  on  its  east  side.  He  came  in 
1799,  and  built  the  second  brick  house  in  the 
county,  and  the  first  outside  of  Portsmouth. 
When  the  latter  town  was  laid  out,  as  his  was 
the  only  house  about,  he  boarded  the  men  who 
did  the  work.  When  done,  the  treatment  had 
been  so  acceptable  to  all  hands  that  Colonel 
Massie  offered  him  a lot  for  nothing,  as  an 
evidence  of  his  good  will,  but  it  was  declined 
on  the  ground  that  “he  did  not  know  what, 
he  wanted  of  a lot  in  that  mud  hole.” 

Uriah  Barber  died  at  his  residence  in  Clay 
Township,  near  Portsmouth,  in  the  eighty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a native  ot 
Northumberland  County,  Penn.,  where  he 
joined  the  United  States  army,  and  served  in 
Sullivan’s  campaign,  and  upon  the  return  of 
peace,  when  his  country  no  longer  required 
his  services  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  laid  down 
his  arms,  and  with  other  hardy  pioneers  from 
the  old  States  came  to  the  Ohio  Valley  for 
the  purpose  of  subduing  the  wilderness  and 
opening  new  channels  for  the  enjoyment  of  ' 
the  blessings  of  civil  liberty  which  they  had 
fought  to  receive. 

Major  Barber  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Little 
Scioto  River  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1796, 
where  Mr.  Lindsey  had  settled  the  previous 
year;  there  he  remained  a short  time,  and 
afterward  removed  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Scioto,  near  the  mouth  of  Dog  Run.  In  1803 
he  erected  the  first  hewed  log-house  in  Ports- 
mouth, some  one  or  two  cabins  having  been 
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previously  erected.  The  house  stood  on  the 
corner  on  which  the  National  Hotel  now 
stands,  and  was  designed  for  a tavern;  but 
owing  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Barber  in  1804:, 
this  design  was  abandoned,  and  Major  Barber 
engaged  in  the  carrying  business  on  the  Scioto 
River.  For  that  purpose  he  built  a keel  boat 
and  made  the  first  trip  up  the  Scioto  River  to 
Ohillicothe  ever  made  by  a keel  boat  on  that 
river,  a fur  trader  by  the  name  of  Dunham 
having  recently  navigated  the  Scioto  in  a 
pirogue  as  far  up  as  that  point.  Major  Barber 
shortly  afterward  located  on  his  farm  near 
town,  where  he  resided  for  nearly  forty  years, 
sustaining  the  character  of  a good  and  worthy 
citizen. 

Phillip  Noel  came  to  Scioto  in  1799,  and 
was  in  fair  circumstances.  He  purchased  a 
large  farm  five  miles  north  of  Portsmouth, 
which  is  in  possession  of  his  family.  In  the 
war  of  1812  four  of  the  sons  joined  the  first 
volunteer  company  under  Captain  Roup.  It 
was  a noted  family,  one  of  the  sturdiest  and 
most  enterprising  in  the  county.  They  were 
thorough  farmers,  men  of  integrity  and  com- 
manding influence. 

Henry  Utt,  a German  by  descent,  a Penn- 
sylvanian  by  birth,  and  a hunter  by  profes- 
sion for  a number  of  years,  settled  in  Scioto, 
about  the  last  of  the  year  1796.  He  was  on 
the  Massie  survey  and  furnished  the  camp 
with  meat.  This  was  in  1793.  After  the 
close  of  the  Indian  war  he  came  to  the  Scioto 
Valley.  He  was  also  with  Duncan  McAr- 
thur’s surveying  party  and  others  and  always 
in  the  capacity  of  a hunter.  He  told  many 
exciting  stories  of  his  hunting  years,  one  of 
which  is  here  given,  because  of  its  singularity, 
and  his  escape  by  the  mercy  of  an  overruling 
Providence.  Had  he  slept  much  longer  a 
cyclone  would  have  been  a zephyr.  He  said : 

While  he  was  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Massie 
as  hunter,  he  was  hunting  on  M’Culloch’s 
Creek  (a  tributary  of  Scioto-Brush  Creek),  and 
near  night  he  became  tired  and  concluded  to 


lay  down  and  rest  himself.  It  was  warm 
weather,  and  not  requiring  any  fire  he  wrap- 
ped himself  in  his  blanket  and  lay  down  by 
the  side  of  a log  where  there  were  a good 
many  dry  leaves,  and  soon  went  to  sleep.  He 
slept  very  sound,  and  did  not  wake  up  till 
the  next  morning.  When  he  awoke  the  first 
discovery  that  he  made  was  that  he.  was  com- 
pletely covered  up  with  dry  leaves.  He  was 
a little  alarmed  at  first,  knowing  that  some 
mischief  was  intended  for  him.  He  got  out 
of  his  bed  as  quick  as  he  could,  and  held  his 
gun  in  position  to  fire  if  an  enemy  should  be 
near  at  hand.  He  walked  off  cautiously  and 
concealed  himself  behind  a tree,  to  see  what 
developments  would  be  made  with  regard  to 
his  careful  night’s  lodging.  He  had  not 
waited  long  before  he  espied  an  old  she  pan- 
ther with  her  litter  of  young  ones  approach- 
ing, in  a very  stealthy  manner,  the  place  where 
he  had  passed  the  night.  She  crawled  up 
within  jumping  distance,  and  then  gave  a 
tremendous  spring  and  lit  on  the  bed  of  leaves. 
No  hurricane  or  whirlwind  ever  made  leaves 
fly  faster  than  they  did  there  for  a few  mo- 
ments. When  she  discovered  that  her  in- 
tended prey  had  escaped,  she  looked  up  quite 
bewildered  and  began  snuffing  the  air  to  see 
in  which  way  he  might  have  gone.  Mr.  Utt 
watched  her  movements  closely,  and  con- 
cluded it  was  time  for  him  to  do  something 
So  he  drew  a bead  on  the  animal’s  head,  and 
at  the  crack  of  his  rifle  she  fell  over  dead.  He 
dispatched  the  young  panthers,  took  off  the 
skin  of  the  old  one,  and  returned  to  camp 
with  the  trophies  of  his  victory. 

Wm.  Montgomery  came  in  the  year  1799 
and  settled  on  the  “Grant.”  He  was  a man 
of  industry  and  genius,  and  became  a success- 
ful farmer  and  miller.  He  located  a mill-site 
on  Pine  Creek,  now  known  as  Giant  Oak 
Mills,  and  also  put  up  a flax-seed  oil-mill. 
He  was  self-educated,  a great  reader,  and 
made  considerable  property.  One  of  his 
sons<  removed  to  Hocking  County,  was  the 
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contractor  and  builder  of  their  court-house 
and  jail,  in  1838— ’-±0,  and  connected  with  the 
first  furnace  erected  in  that  county. 

James  Cochrane,  of  Virginia,  came  in  the 
year  1799.  He  was  a sort  of  “ Jack  of  all 
trades,”  could  work  at  almost  anything,  and 
managed  in  those  early  days  to  make  a living 
and  raise  a large  family.  There  are  not 
many  anecdotes  and  incidents  told  of  those  early 
days.  To  have  secured  these  a history  full  and 
complete  should  have  been  written  a full  half- 
century  ago.  A few  have  come  down  to  us 
that  will  bear  repeating,  and  one  is  here  given 
of  James  Cochrane’s  attempt  to  capture  a bear. 
It  runs  thus:  u He  was  riding  along  the 

bank  of  the  river  by  himself  one  day  just  after 
a man  had  crossed  and  made  his  canoe  fast  to 
the  shore  and  left  it.  When  Mr.  Cochrane 
came  along  he  espied  a bear  swimming  in 
the  river.  ITe  concluded  the  best  thing  for 
him  to  do  was  to  take  the  canoe  and  catch 
the  bear.  So  without  further  consideration 
he  got  into  the  canoe  and  gave  chase  to  the 
bear.  He  soon  overtook  Mr.  Bruin  who, 
as  is  customary  with  the  bear  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, turned  round  and  clambered  up 
into  the  bow  of  the  canoe.  Bruin  was  a 
rather  formidable-looking  antagonist  for  a 
man  to  attack  with  nothing  but  alight  paddle 
in  his  hands.  Not  knowing  exactly  how  long 
it  would  be  before  the  bea  would  attack  him 
he  concluded  that  4 discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valor’  and  so  jumped  out  of  the  stern 
of  the  canoe  into  the  river  and  swam  ashore, 
leaving  Mr.  Bruin  sole  proprietor  of  the 
canoe  to  go  where  he  pleased  and  report  to 
whom  he  pleased.  Mr.  Cochrane  mounted 
his  horse  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing  that 
he  had  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  bear  so 
easily.  Whether  he  had  to  pay  for  the  canoe 
or  not  tradition  is  silent,  and  what  became  of 
the  bear  and  the  canoe  is  equally  left  in  the 
dark.  But  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the 
man  who  owned  the  canoe  never  heard  of  it 
again.” 


William  and  Joseph  Lucas  came  in  1796 
from  Virginia.  They  settled  in  Scioto  Val- 
ley locating  the  large  bottoms  north  of  Pond 
Creek.  Having  plenty  of  means  and  being 
men  of  enterprise  they  soon  had  their  farms 
in  a high  state  of  cultivation.  Wm.  Lucas 
was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a tree,  while  hand- 
ling logs  to  erect  a Presbyterian  church.  The 
church  was  never  completed.  William  left  a 
wife  and  two  children,  Wm.  and  Adrian.  A 
tree  fell  on  William  and  lamed  him  for  life. 
He  was  County  Commissioner.  Joseph  Lucas 
had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Captain  William  Lucas  was  the  father  of  the 
above  William  and  Joseph,  and  came  at  the 
same  time  as  his  sons,  in  1796.  He  was  also 
the  father  of  Robert  and  John  Lucas  an  d 
reared  his  family  as  Democrats.  Of  Robert 
Lucas  a history  has  already  been  given  and 
of  John  the  following  is  given: 

John  Lucas  came  with  the  family,  and  his 
war  record  is  given  in  the  War  history  of 
1812.  He  was  prompt  in  raising  a company, 
and  with  Captain  Roup  went  to  the  scene  of 
strife.  Captain  Lucas  on  his  return  devoted 
himself  to  the  farm  for  a few  years,  then  in 
1819  platted  the  town  of  Lucasville,  sold  a 
few  lots,  opened  a tavern  and  continued  the 
business  until  1825,  when  his  death  occurred. 
His  house  was  for  several  years  Democratic 
headquarters  for  the  party  in  Scioto  County. 

Emanuel  Traxler  of  German  extraction 
and  a Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  made  his  home 
in  Scioto  in  1796,  and  built  the  first  house 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  Portsmouth, 
but  Massie  got  the  start  of  him  in  purchasing 
the  ground.  He  therefore  left  and  located  on 
the  Little  Scioto  River,  entered  the  land  and 
built  a grist-mill,  where  the  Lafayette  Mills 
were  since  located.  He  removed  to  Jackson 
in  1S13.  He  sunk  a salt  well,  but  proved  to 
be  a pocket  and  was  pumped  dry.  This  was 
in  1820.  He,  however,  did  not  remove  from 
Jackson. 
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Stephen  Cary  was  a pioneer  of  1796,  and 
settled  and  gave  his  name  to  Cary’s  Eun, 
a small  stream  in  Washington  Township, 
its  waters  flowing  into  the  Ohio  some  two 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  River. 
He  was  an  energetic  citizen  and  a prominent 
one.  He  started  the  first  tanyard  in  the 
county,  and  in  1821  his  son  William  be- 
came Sheriff1  of  the  county.  Stephen  Cary 
proved  a valuable  citizen  to  Scioto  County. 

Samuel  G.  Jones  considered  Alexandria 
his  home  from  the  year  1802.  He  was  born 
in  Maryland  in  1778,  but  came  from  Kentucky 
to  his  home  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  He 
purchased  a lot  in  1803,  for  $100,  of  William 
D.  Thorpe.  He  was  Clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  1801,  being  appointed  at 
the  June  term  of  that  year.  He  resided  in 
Alexandria  until  1810.  He  then  became  a 
farmer,  settling  on  Brush  Creek;  then  en- 
gaged, in  1815,  in  building  a mill  for  General 
Kendall,  and,  between  being  a Justice  of  the 
Peace,  farm  and  carpenter  work,  made  a liv- 
ing until  1821,  when  he  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth. He  was  a hard-workingman,  and  died 
in  the  sixty -third  year  of  his-  age.  On  page 
150,  Book  A,  June  25,  1805,  Portsmouth,  are 
these  words:  “ Thus  ends  the  career  of  Sami. 
G.  Jones,  late  Kecorder  of  ^Scioto  County.” 

William  Jones  was  a brother  of  Samuel  G. 
Jones.  He  came  to  Scioto  in  1802,  and 
was  one  of  the  men  who  helped  to  lay  out  the 
town  plat  of  Portsmouth.  He  received  a lot 
from  Massie,  and  sold  it  for  $5.  He  was  a 
school-teacher  by  profession  and  taught  ac- 
ceptably for  many  years.  He  was  also  a Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  for  Wayne  Township,  in 
1810.  He  was  a courteous,  genial  man,  and 
was  well  and  favorably  known  until  death 
closed  his  earthly  career,  in  the  year  1860, 
aged  eighty-five  years,  having  been  born  in 
Maryland  in  1775. 

These  sketches  are  mostly  from  that  val- 
uable record,  “ James  Keyes’s  Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  Early  Pioneers  of  Scioto  Coun- 


ty,” for  which  the  writer  is  under  obligations 
to  Mr.  Milford  Keyes  for  a copy,  a work  of  in- 
terest and  research,  which  to  us  was  invalua- 
ble. From  other  sources  has  been  gathered 
more  of  the  early  history  of  the  pioneers, 
which  tells  us  much  of  what  and  when  the  ear- 
ly pioneer  made  his  home.  Amaziah  Davis- 
son, who  became  a resident  of  Scioto  County 
in  1800,  first  settled  on  Strum’s  Creek,  now 
known  as  Storm  Creek,  near  the  present  city 
of  Ironton,  Lawrence  County.  In  the  fall  of 
1799  Davisson  sold  his  place  on  Storm  Creek  to 
Jacob  Suitor  and  purchased  a place  in  Upper 
Township,  above  the  French  Grant. 

Christopher  Stumps,  who  built  the  first 
mill  (a  floating  mill)  in  1798,  on  the  Ohio, 
sold  it  and  built  a small,  tub  mill,  as  they 
called  it,  on  Gennett’s  Creek,  in  1799.  He 
sold  this  in  1800,  to  Peter  Baccus,  or  Bacus. 
[In  recording  the  deed  it  is  spelled  Bacus  ” 
and  Devers,  “Deavers.”]  The  “ Gennett  ” 
was  the  first  mill  in  Scioto  County  run  by  water 
power.  Joseph  Powell  settled  in  1797,  on  lot 
Ho.  3,  on  the  French  Grant.  He  was  a hatter 
by  trade,  and  made  and  sold  wool  hats  at  $1 
each.  He  had  three  children — John,  Charles 
and  Polly.  The  latter  married  Benjamin  Bu  t- 
terfield,  who  settled  near  where  Haverhill 
now  stands.  Peter  Yingling,  first  settler  in 
what  is  now  Lawrence  County,  in  179S,  but 
was  Upper  Township,  Scioto  County.  Will- 
iam Dollerhide  and  Allen  settled  on  the 
French  Grant,  below  and  joining  Lot  No.  3. 
William  had  six  children — Kitty,  Polly,  Jesse, 
Allen,  Thomas  and  Kebecca.  Kitty  married 
Joseph  Kelly;  Polly,  John  Shope;  Jesse,  Pe- 
ninah  Gillilan.  Jesse  Dollerhide  volunteered 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  killed  at  Fort 
Meigs.  Allen  married  Polly  Boyd;  Thomas 
married  Polly  Kelly  and  Rebecca,  Josiali 
Jaynes.  Luke  Kelly  settled  on  Kelly  Eun, 
in  Upper  Township,  in  1802.  His  wife  became 
a noted  midwife  in  that  day.  He  never  lived 
in  Scioto  after  Lawrence  County  was  organ- 
ized, which  was  in  1817.  A large  number  of 
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his  children,  however,  lived,  married  and  set- 
tled in  the  county.  Nathaniel  Davisson  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Kelly;  Joseph  Kelly  married 
Kitty  Dollerhide,  as  above  mentioned,  and 
Polly  Kelly,  Vincent  Powell,  son  of  the  hatter. 
Just  on  the  point  on  the  lower  edge  of  Kelly’s 
Run  was  located,  in  1797,  the  first  distillery, 
between  the  Big  Sandy  and  Scioto  rivers. 
And,  after  Kelly  settled,  he  also  bought 
Stump’s  floating  mill  and  ran  mill  and  distil- 
lery. Darby  Kelly  was  a Baptist  preacher, 
and  settled  on  the  “Grant.”  Vincent  Fergu- 
son settled  on  lot  No.  2,  in  1796.  Peter  Van 
Bibber  settled  the  next  year  near  Ferguson’s, 
and  just  below  him.  He  had  several  children, 
and  a neice,  considered  the  handsomest  young 
lady  north  of  the  Ohio.  She  soon  after  mar- 
ried Nathan  Boone,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
great  hunter.  Jesse  Van  Bibber  joined  the 
Boones  when  they  went  to  Missouri,  in  1798 
or  1799.  Gabriel  Neff  took  Jesse’s  lot,  and 
Daniel  Wolf  purchased  the  next  below,  near 
the  Little  Scioto.  Stephen,  Colvin  and  Bart- 
ley, from  Virginia,  purchased  nearly  all  the 
bottom  land  up  to  the  French  Grant.  George 
Austin  bought  his  property  of  Colvin  & 
Bartley,  in  1797.  Mr.  Gilruth  married 
George  Austin’s  daughter,  Rebecca.  George 
Stewart  settled  in  1797,  and  bought  in  the 
“ Grant  ” in  1799  or  1800,  on  Gennett’s  Creek. 
All  the  above,  except  the  Kellys,  came  within 
the  years  1796  and  1797.  William  Forister 
came  in  1799,  and  Peter  Bumgarner  in  1802. 
Michael  and  John  Bacus  came  in  1800, 
and  they  settled  on  Pine  Creek,  and  Peter, 
as  above,  on  Gennett’s  Creek.  John  Da- 
visson settled  near  John  Bacus  the  same  year. 
Phillip  Suitor,  son  of  Jacob,  who  located  on 
Storm’s  Creek  in  1796,  and  Joseph  Crank 
were  here  in  179S.  Oaks,  Davisson,  White 
and  others  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  rec- 
ord of  Greene  Township.  Amaziah  Davis- 
son settled  on  Pine  Creek  in  1S05.  The  first 
physician  was  Josiah  Markham.  He  had  five 
grown  sons,  who  were  blacksmiths  by  trade, 


and  the  first  in  the  settlement.  They  were 
also  supposed  to  be  counterfeiters.  Their 
names  were  Jacob,  William,  Moses,  Stephen 
and  Randall  Markham.  Matthew  Bartlett  drew 
Lot  No.  1,  French  Grant,  andsoldit  to  Thomas 
Gilruth  and  the  Widow  Hempstead,  who  ar- 
rived and  took  possession,  April  8,  1797. 
Thomas  Gilruth  was  a linen  weaver.  John 
Hart  and  Peter  Bacus  both  lived  awhile  on  the 
Gervais  tract,  after  he  disposed  of  it.  Sam- 
uel Hunt  bought  the  tract  in  1805.  Drury 
Boyington,  William  Didway,  John  Fletcher, 
John  Gennett,  Andrew  Lacroix,  Peter  Fort 
and  Kimber  Barton  were  ail  old  settlers  pre- 
vious to  1800.  William  Folson  came  in  1806 
and  was  the  first  known  suicide  in  the  county, 
he  killing  himself  in  1807. 

This  comprises  a large  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  old  settlers  up  to  the  organization 
of  the  county  May  1,  1803.  They  settled, 
mostly  on  the  rivers,  Ohio  and  Scioto,  and  the 
principal  creeks  and  tributaries.  They  had 
their  pleasures  as  well  as  their  trials  and 
troubles.  Their  amusements  consisted  of  shoot- 
ing at  a mark,  running  foot-races,  hopping, 
jumping  and  wrestling,  pitching  quoits,  throw- 
ing an  ax,  playing  ball,  swimming,  husking- 
bees,  dancing,  quilting,  etc. 

WORTHY  OF  HISTORICAL  RECORD. 

Among  the  incidents  that  transpired  at 
that  early  day  for  true  heroism,  undaunted 
courage,  activity  of  mind  and  prompt  action, 
was  that  of  Mrs.  Mary  Kelly,  wife  of  Luke 
Kelly,  referred  to  above  as  a doctress.  Mrs. 
Kelly’s  maiden  name  was  Keiser.  In  com- 
pany with  two  lady  friends  and  Joseph 
Crank,  before  mentioned  among  the  early 
settlers,  they  started  to  cross  the  Ohio  River 
in  a canoe.  She  was  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  could  swim.  In  crossing,  when 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  over,  the  canoe 
upset  and  they  went  into  the  river.  Mrs. 
Kelly  caught  one  of  the  women  about  as  soon 
as  she  reached  the  water  and  got  her  to  cling 
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to  the  boat.  When  the  other  came  up  she 
caught  her  and  managed  to  get  her  to  the 
boat  and  made  the  two  women  lock  hands 
across  the  bottom.  Crank  was  doing  his  best 
to  keep  from  drowning  and  Mrs.  Kelly  got  to 
him  and  helped  him  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe.  This  being  accomplished  she  swam 
for  the  paddle  and  having  secured  it  returned 
and  gave  it  to  James  Crank  and  told  him  to 
paddle  ashore.  This  he  did  while  Mrs.  Kelly 
swam  along  and  encouraged  the  women  to 
hold  on,  occasionally  giving  the  boat  a push. 
They  all  arrived  safely  On  shore,  Mrs.  Kelly 
swimming  all  the  way.  Thus  with  prompt 
action  and  a mind  to  comprehend  the  situa- 
tion she  saved  the  lives  of  three  persons. 

SCIOTO  COUNTY  PIONEER  LIFE. 

Some  of  the  incidents  and  labors  of  the 
pioneers  of  Scioto  County  in  connection  with 
these  sketches  may  not  be  out  of  place,  but 
space  compels  us  to  give  but  few  of  the  most 
important.  That  of  building  their  keel  and 
Hat  boats,  which  was  no  inconsiderable  job, 
will  prove  interesting  to  the  reader  now,  and 
to  future  generations.  The  steamboat  era 
brought  a great  change,  and  the  keel  and  hat- 
boat  soon  became  things  of  the  past.  These 
boats,  however,  had  their  uses,  and  in  their 
day  filled  an  important  place  in  the  trans- 
portation of  heavy  goods.  They  were  made 
as  follows: 

‘ ; Tall  poplar  trees  were  cut  to  the  length 
required,  ranging  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
feet,  as  needed.  It  was  then  hewed  to  the 
proper  size,  or  to  a square,  the  full  size  the 
tree  would  make,  and  then  ripped  in  two 
with  a whip  saw.  These  long  heavy  timbers 
could  be  raised  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight 
feet  by  two  or  three  men  without  the  aid  of 
machinery.  It  was  done  by  raising  one  end 
by  using  a lever  and  placing  a block  under 
it  near  the  middle  so  that  it  would  nearly 
balance;  then  the  weight  of  a man  would 
bring  down  the  end  that  was  up  and  raise  the 


other  end,  then  place  a block  near  the  middle, 
so  as  to  let  it  tip  the  other  way.  They  would 
then  build  up  a crib  of  small  poles  under  the 
middle  of  the  gunwale,  as  it  was  called,  so 
that  the  weight  of  a man  would  depress  one 
end  to  the  ground  and  raise  the  other  up.  In 
this  way,  by  raising  and  depressing  each  end 
alternately,  and  building  their  crib  as  they 
went  along,  they  could  raise  it  to  any  re- 
quired height.  Then  two  men  with  a whip 
saw  would  go  to  work  and  rip  it  in  two,  at 
the  same  time  taking  a plank  two  inches  thick 
from  each  side  the  whole  length  for  side 
plank.  The  gunwales  were  then  taken  down 
and  dragged  to  the  river,  where  the  boat  was 
built  according  to  the  usual  plan  of  building 
Orleans  boats.  When  the  boat  was  built  and 
the  crop  gathered,  they  then  had  to  wait  for 
a rise  in  the  river.  When  the  rise  came, 
either  in  the  winter  or  the  early  spring,  they 
loaded  their  boats  and  dropped  down  to  Hew 
Orleans.  Whatever  they  got  for  their  boat 
and  load  constituted  the  proceeds  of  their 
year’s  labor.  They  then  took  a deck  passage 
on  some  steamboat  and  returned  home  to  go 
through  the  same  process  again.  It  gener- 
ally took  a year  to  raise  a crop,  build  a boat, 
take  it  to  market  and  return.  There  was 
very  little  cash  outlay  in  the  operation,  for 
they  could  do  all  the  work  themselves,  and 
whatever  they  got  was  clear  gain.  This 
mode  of  doing  business  was  kept  up  till  the 
Ohio  Canal  was  finished,  in  1832.  Boating 
in  those  days  was  quite  different  from  nowa- 
days. It  was  done  in  keel  boats — a craft,  the 
hull  of  which  was  much  like  modern  canal 
boats,  but  much  lighter  and  generally  smaller. 
Larger  keel  boats  were  manned  by  about 
twenty  hands.  In  early  times  it  was  the 
custom  and  business  of  some  men  to  make  a 
trip  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  each 
year.  They  went  down  ‘ under  oars 5 and 
with  half  dozen  or  so  pairs  worked  by  stout 
men  they  made  good  speed.  They  took 
down  flour,  pork,  beef,  beans,  onions,  etc., 
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and  brought  up  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco,  etc., 
to  Pittsburg.  Many  of  these  boats  were 
managed  by  Canadians  who  seemed  much  to 
fancy  their  mode  of  life.  As  the  boats  went 
up  they  were  pushed  by  poles  on  the  shore 
side  while  oars  were  worked  on  the  outside. 
The  average  up-stream  velocity  was  twelve 
miles  per  day.  This  was  the  transportation 
facilities  of  pioneer  days.  The  contrast  with 
the  present  is  something  wonderful  to  con- 
template. 

WHAT  THEY  DRANK. 

This  was  not  all.  The  culinary  depart- 
ment of  those  days  also  showed  some  queer 
arrangements  and  makeshifts  when  the  high 
art  in  living  at  this  day  is  considered.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  take  up  what  they 
called  tea  and  coffee  in  those  early  days,  or 
what,  more  properly  speaking,  were  a substi- 
tute for  these  necessary  articles  of  comfort. 
Among  the  articles  used  for  drinks  can  be 
mentioned  sassafras,  sage,  sycamore  (more 
properly  called  plane  tree),  wheat  and  rye. 
It  was  something  extra  to  have  coffee  more 
than  once  a week;  this  was  not  because  they 
did  not  love  the  drink,  nor  because  they  were 
“stingy,”  but  simply  because  money  was 
scarce,  and  because  coffee  was  dear.  Coffee 
was  sold  at  50  cents  a pound  and  not 
thought  high.  It  was  generally  found  on  the 
table  in  its  purity  on  Sunday  morning,  very 
rich  with  cream  and  sugar,  and  the  little 
“ shavers  ” were  indulged  in  a cup  if  they 
had  been  very  good  Saturday  and  Sunday 
morning,  in  anticipation  of  this  treat.  Sassa- 
fras was  much  used  in  sugar  time  in  the 
spring,  so  also  spice  wood  and  sage  were 
used  throughout  the  year;  but  what  can 
sycamore  mean?  Yes,  this  common  syca- 
more was  used  as  a beverage.  The  tree  was 
cut  into  the  redwood  and  the  chips  of  the  red 
were  taken  to  make  tea  of.  The  tea  is  said 
to  have  had  a beautiful  color  and  a fine 
fl  avor.  Wheat  and  rye  occupied  the  place  of 


our  coffee.  Rye  was  best.  In  preparation  it 
was  the  same  as  that  of  coffee,  with  which 
wheat  and  rye  was  ol'ten  mingled.  The  cus- 
tom of  one  good  lady  was  to  “scorch”  ten 
pounds  of  rye  to  every  pound  of  coffee,  and 
mingle  them;  then  put  the  mixture  up  in 
tight  jars,  and  it  was  imagined  that  the  one 
pound  retained  its  own  virtue  and  imparted 
also  ten -tenths  to  the  rye,  so  that  it  all  came 
out  good  coffee.  These  were  some  of  the 
necessities  of  our  ancestors. 

A SHORT  BEAR  STORY. 

Bears,  although  not  quite  so  common  as 
deer,  wolves  and  turkeys,  were  still  found  in 
considerable  numbers  among  the  hills  and 
ravines  of  Scioto  County.  In  179S,  when 
Isaac  Bonser  was  in  process  of  erecting  his 
grist-mill  on  Bonser’s  Run,  the  following  in- 
cident occurred,  related  by  his  son,  Samuel 
Bonser:  The  neighbors  had  all  gathered  at 

the  mill  to  help  Mr.  Bonser  raise  that  impor- 
tant structure,  leaving  their  families  at  home, 
but  as  usual  carrying  their  rifles  with  them. 
Mrs.  Lindsey  and  Mrs.  Bonser,  who  had  been 
left  at  home  on  that  day,  saw  five  bears  enter 
the  river,  on  the  Kentucky  side.  They  waited 
awhile,  until  they  had  nearly  reached  the  Ohio 
side,  when  Mrs.  Lindsey  said  to  her  dog 
Watch,  “Bear!  ” The  dog  knew  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  Ko  sooner  had  the  wild  animals 
got  ashore  than  Watch  , followed  by  the  other 
dogs,  took  after  them,  the  two  women  follow- 
ing them  and  cheering  them  on,  until  every 
bear  had  taken  to  a tree.  As  their  husbands 
had  their  guns  with  them,  they  were  at  a loss 
how  to  get  their  game,  until  Barley  Monroe, 
an  old  hunter,  was  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
baying  of  the  dogs  and  the  cries  of  the  women, 
and  shot  every  bear.  The  game  was  divided 
among  the  house-raisers,  Monroe  living  so  far 
away  that  he  refused  to  share  it.  Mr.  Bonser 
says  when  one  dog  would  tree  a bear  all  the 
dogs  would  know  it  by  the  peculiar  bark  of 
the  animal,  and  break  for  the  place,  while  if 
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he  would  tree  a raccoon  they  would  pay  no 
attention  to  his  barking. 

From  Mr.  Samuel  Bonser  comes  also  this 
account  of  going  to  school : The  first 

school-house  built  in  the  county  stood  on 
the  place  where  the  Widow  Yost  now  lives, 
near  Sciotoville,  about  one-fourtli  of  a mile 
from  the  Ohio  Biver.  The  house  was  put  up 
in  1805  or  1806.  It  was  a log  building,  of 
course,  the  heavy  door  hanging  on  the  cum- 
bersome wooden  hinges,  cracks  covered  with 
greased  paper  for  windows.  The  chimney 
was  composed  of  sticks  and  mud,  the  jambs  of 
wood,  with  a few  rocks  thrown  in  to  protect 
the  wooden  back  wall.  The  first  school  was 
taught  by  an  old  reed-maker,  namod  Beed,  a 
Virginian,  of  pretty  good  education,  who  had 
fifteen  scholars,  for  which  he  received  $1  per 
scholar  for  three  months’  tuition.  At  noon  and 
at  morning  and  evening  he  plied  his  trade 
vigorously.  Some  scholars  walked  from  the 
mouth  of  Munn’s  Bun  to  this  school.  Here 
Mr.  Bonser  first  learned  to  spell. 

The  next  teacher,  one  Ayers,  a lame  man, 
he  says  was  <k  as  cross  as  the  devil.” 


OTHER  NAMES  OF  PIONEERS — 1796  TO  1806. 


The  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  admit  us 
to  give  biographical  sketches  of  all  the  pio- 
neers of  early  days  as  much  as  they  are  deserv- 
ing and  to  us  a pleasure  in  doing  so,  and  the 
reader  must  be  contented  to  read  over  the 
names  of  many  others  who  left  the  imprint  of 
their  strong  and  rugged  nature  upon  the 
future  destiny  and  material  progress  of  Scioto 
County.  This  list  is  a portion  of  the  names  of 
the  old  settlers  who  were  residents  of  the 
county  within  its  first  decade: 


Adams,  Francis 
Andrews,  A.  A. 
Armstrong,  Joseph 
Barton,  Kimber 
Beasly,  John 
Bacus,  Christian 
Bacus,  Peter 


Bacus,  John 
Belt,  Levi 
Bevins,  Thomas 
Buckles,  Robert 
Brown,  John 
Buck,  Thomas 
Buck,  Massie 


Brady,  William 
Bacon,  James 
Bartlett,  Edward 
Barnett,  Henry 
Boynton,  Asa 
Burt,  Benjamin  F. 

Byers,  Wm. 

Ballenger,  Asa 
Bowers,  Geo. 

Barkalow,  Johnson 
Earnes,  Jno. 

Barnes,  Peter 
Burens,  R.  P.  Geo. 

Carey,  John 
Carteran,  Francis 
Campbell,  Wm. 

Chandler,  Ellis 
Charpentier,  Antoine  Louis 
Church,  Joel 
Cloppler  Nicholas 
Clark,  John 
Clark,  James 
Collins,  Thomas 
Collins,  Andrew 
Corn,  William 
Crawford,  Samuel  L. 

Crull,  Samuel 
Curran,  Alexander 
Curran  Joseph 
Curran,  Mathew 
Clough,  John 
Clingman,  Jaoob 
Clingman,  George  W. 
Canaday,  Peter 
Carroll,  John  B. 

Carroll,  Sr.,  John  B. 

Cutler,  Jonathan 
Chapman,  James 
Chambers,  Aaron 
Clark,  Samuel 
Clingman,  John 
Coberly,  Wm. 

Cockerel,  Jesse 
Collins,  Wm. 

Cutler,  Pliny 
Darby,  Sanders 
Darlington,  Elisha 
Davis,  Alvan 
Davisson,  Amaziah 
Davisson,  Nathaniel 
Davisson,  John 
Davidson,  John 
Deavers,  James 
Deavers,  Wm. 

Deavers,  Jno. 


Deed,  George 
Dew,  J ames 
Dick,  James 
Digest,  Solomon 
Dillon,  Edward 
Dollenhide,  Wm. 
Dollenhide,  Allen 
Dollenhide,  Jesse 
Drury,  Lawson 
Dunn,  Wm. 

Dunn,  John 
Dupont,  Marion 
Dysart,  Thomas 
Dysart,  Joseph 
Dyer,  Phillip 
Edwards,  John 
Elsworth,  J.acob 
Emmons,  Wm. 

Engle,  Christopher 
Feurt,  Benjamin 
Feurt,  Gabriel 
Feurt,  Francis 
Fitzer,  John 
Fuzel,  Evans 
Furee,  John 
Fletcher,  James 
Fount,  Benjamin 
Gallant,  John 
Gardner,  John 
Ginat,  Jno.  B. 

Glaze,  Airhart 
Goodwin,  Daniel 
Graham,  John 
Graves,  Lewis 
Graves,  John 
Graves,  George 
Greer,  Wm. 

Greer,  Robert 
Guthery,  Thomas 
Gilkison,  James  and  Jno.  C. 
Groninger,  Jno. 

Groninger,  Jacob 
Groninger,  Abraham 
Groninger,  Leonard,  born 
1804. 

Hall,  Eskridge 
Hamilton,  Benjamin 
Hamilton,  John 
Henry,  Samuel 
Hepler,  Jacob 
Hesler,  John 
Harmon,  Middleton 
Harris,  Wm. 

Hammett,  Geo. 

Hitchcock,  Jesse 
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Hitchcock,  Caleb 
Holland,  Francis 
Hunt,  Samuel 
Hunter,  Archibald 
Hunter,  James 
Hutchins,  Caleb 
Jackson,  Wm. 

Johnson,  John 
Johnson,  Warren 
Jones,  Wm. 

Jones,  Caleb 
Kerr,  John 
Keiser,  Andrew 
Kells,  John 
Kikendall,  Henry 
Kelly,  Luke 
Kelly,  Joseph 
Kelly,  John 
Laforgy,  John 
Lee,  Charles 
Lionberger,  Peter 
Liston,  Perry 
Logan,  John,  Sr. 

Loyd,  J ohnston 
Lowry,  Thomas 
Marett,  Hezekiah 
Malone  or  Mahone,  Sam’l 
Martin,  Turner  M. 

Mastin,  Chas.  T. 

Maquet,  Anthony 
Meigs,  J. 

Merk,  James 
Montgomery,  Wm. 
Monroe,  Daniel 
Moore,  John 
Moore,  David 
Moore,  Phillip 
Moore,  Allen 
Morgan,  Thomas 
Morgan,  Thos. 

Moore,  Peter 
Mulholland,  Chas. 
Musgrove,  Elijah 
Mustard,  Joseph 
Mustard,  Enos 
McCauley,  J ames 
McCartney,  Daniel 
McConnell,  Robert 
McConnell,  John 
McDougal,  George 
McDougal,  Richard 
McDougal,  Daniel 
McKinney,  Jr.,  Daniel 
McKinney,  David 
McGlockliD , James 
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McQuick,  Archibald 
Nelson,  Jonathan  R. 
Nichols,  Thomas 
Nicholas,  Jacob 
Noel,  Sr.,  John 
Noel,  Jr.,  John 
Noel,  Jacob  P. 

Noel,  Isaac 
Noel,  Daniel 
Noel,  Absalom 
Noel,  Nicholas 
Noel,  Phillip 
Off  nere,  Jacob  C. 

Orm,  Nathan 
Orm, John 
Osborn,  Ezra 
Pangborn,  Thaddeus 
Patton,  Jeremiah 
Peck,  Wm.  H. 

Plowman,  Michael 
Pollock,  John  and  Joseph 
Powers,  Wm. 

Price,  Wm. 

Rankin,  Hugh 
Reardon,  Thomas 
Reardon,  John 
Reardon,  James 
Rector,  Frederic 
Reed,  Samuel 
Richart,  Anderson  C. 
Richards,  Thomas 
Ridenour,  Frederic 
Rinely,  Henry 
Robey,  Wm. 

Rooke,  Jno. 

Rooke,  John 
Roup,  David 
Russell,  Wm. 

Salladay,  George 
Salladay,  David 
Salladay,  Samuel 
Scott,  Thomas 
Seabring,  Thomas 
Shackford,  Josiah 
Shealy,  Henry 
Shelpman,  Spicer 
Shelpman,  Wm. 
Shoemaker,  Jacob 
Shope,  Stephen 
Shope,  John 
Simmons,  Stephen 
Simpson,  John 
Smith,  Dennis 
Smith,  Isaac 
Smith,  John 


Smith,  Robert 
Smith,  Stephen 
Stewart,  Paul 
Stockham,  Wm. 
Stockham,  Aaron 
Stover,  John 
Stroud,  Wm. 

Swarr,  Samuel 
Swenney,  Thomas  Wm. 
Swords,  Wm. 

Sumner,  Lewis 
Talbott,  Wm. 

Taylor,  John 
Terry,  Daniel 
Thomas,  Arnold 
Thompson,  Reese 
Thompson,  James 
Thorpe,  Wm.  D. 
Throne,  Conrad 
Travis,  Ezra 
Travis,  Daniel 
Turner,  George 
Turner,  Jno.R  . 

Utt,  Jacob 

Van  Armond,  Benjamin 
Vastine,  John 


Vincent,  Jerry 
Waber,  Jacob 
Way,  Thomas 
White,  Tapley 
White,  Matthew 
White,  John 
White,  Elisha 
White,  Thayer  D. 
Wedding,  James  H. 
Wilcoxson,  Walter 
Wilcoxson,  Thomas 
Wilcoxson,  Geo.^W. 
Williams,  Septha 
Williams,  Thomas 
Williamson,  Joseph 
Winkler,  Charles 
Wilson,  Hiram 
Wolsey,  Joseph 
Woods,  Jno. 
Worley,  John 
Wright,  Sr.,  John 
Wright,  Matthew 
Wright,  William 
Wright,  Edward 
Wycoff,  Mary 
Yingling,  Peter 


THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  GRANT. 

BY  THAYEK  D.  WHITE. 

Among  the  first  settlers  of  the  upper  part 
of  Scioto  County,  lying  on  the  Ohio  River, 
was  a colony  of  French,  numbering  nearly  a 
hundred  families  and  adult  individuals  with- 
out families,  who  immigrated  from  France  in 
1790.  On  arriving  in  this  country  and  touch- 
ing at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  they  came 
up  the  Potomac  River  to  Alexandria  and 
there  disembarked,  crossed  the  mountains  to 
the  Ohio  River  and  settled  at  Gallipolis. 
Many  of  these  emigrants  had  bought  land  of 
the  agents  of  the  Scioto  Company.  This  com- 
pany was  a failure  and  a fraud,  and  failing  to 
get  the  land  from  the  company,  tried  to  pur- 
chase of  the  Ohio  Company  a portion  of  the 
tract  they  had  purchased  from  Congress.  The 
Ohio  Company  failing  to  pay  for  all  their 
lands,  sold  to  the  Scioto  Company  such 
amount  of  land  as  they  could  pay  for,  at  the 
same  rate  and  payment  they  had  purchased  of 
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Congress.  The  Ohio  Company  secured  1,- 

500.000  acres  of  land,  and  the  Scioto  Com- 
pany failed  in  paying  for  any  of  the  Ohio 
Company’s  purchase,  and  were  considered  a 
fraud,  and  the  poor  French  immigrants  had 
paid  their  money  and  got  no  land.  The  action 
taken  by  the  Ohio  Company  will  be  found  at 
the  close  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  history, 
including  a letter  from  Judge  Cutler.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Garvais,  a man  of  high  character  and 
influence,  and  General  Rufus  Putnam  took 
great  interest  in  the  emigrant’s  favor.  Ste- 
phen Duponsan,  of  Philadelphia,  was  em- 
ployed as  an  agent  to  secure  from  Congress, 
which  was  then  in  session  in  Philadelphia, 
if  possible,  a grant  of  land  to  the  French 
settlers  at  Gallipolis. 

In  March,  1795,  Congress  granted  to  the 
French  at  Gallipolis  24,000  acres  of  land,  to 
be  located  and  surveyed  under  the  instruction 
of  General  Rufus  Putnam.  Absalom  Martin, 
the  surveyor,  divided  the  tract  into  ninety- 
two  lots,  which  were  numbered  in  order.  A 
few  men  were  still  not  supplied  with  land, 
and,  in  1798,  Congress  granted  eight  lots 
more  of  150  acres,  each,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
former  grant  on  the  Ohio  River.  J.  G. 
Garvais  was  granted  4,000  acres  out  of  the 

24.000  which  was  not  numbered  into  lots. 
Mr.  Garvais  laid  out  a portion  of  his  tract, 
which  included  part  of  the  Ohio  River  bot- 
toms, into  town  lots  and  outlets,  after  the  plan 
of  the  rural  villages,  and  named  his  town 
Burrsburg,  in  honor  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  was 
then  quite  popular.  As  the  French  were  poor, 
Garvais  proposed  in  a letter  to  Duponsan  to 
give  him  a number  of  tickets  to  draw  lots  in  his 
town,  or  to  give  him  200  acres  of  land  fronting 
on  the  Ohio  River.  Duponsan  chose  the  200 
acres  which  Garvais  located  on  the  upper  cor- 
ner of  his  tract,  being  sixty-four  rods  fronting 
on  the  river  and  running  back  for  quantity; 
made  a deed  and  acknowledged  the  same  be- 
fore Kimber  Barton,  the  first  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  the  French  Grant,  and  the  deed  was 


recorded  in  Book  A,  page  1.  In  1832 
Thayer  D.  White  purchased  this  200  acres  of 
Duponsan  for  $1,000  cash.  The  town  of 
Burrsburg  was  a failure.  Garvais  cleared  a 
few  acres,  built  a log  house  sixteen  feet  square, 
set  out  some  fruit  trees,  and  kept  bachelor’s 
hall,  having  no  family.  It  was  in  this  cabin 
that  he  entertained  the  celebrated  traveler 
and  scholar,  Volney,  the  Professor  of  History 
in  the  Normal  School  of  France,  who  visited 
this  country  in  1797,  and  who,  on  his  return 
to  France,  published  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
the  Scioto  settlement. 

But  few  of  the  French  ever  settled  on  the 
“ Grant,”  preferring  to  remain  at  Gallipolis. 
Some  that  came  to  the  “ Grant”  sold  out  and 
left,  and  one,  a Mr.  Fisho,  who  owned  the  lot 
now  known  as  Burk’s  Point,  after  making 
considerable  improvement,  left  and  was  never 
heard  of  afterward,  and  no  one  ever  came  to 
claim  the  property.  The  names  of  those  who 
became  permanent  settlers  on  the  “Grant” 
and  are  still  represented  by  descendants,  were 
Vincent,  Chabot,  Cadot,  Valodin,  Duduit, 
Bartvaux,  Lacroix,  Dutliy,  Faverty,  Serot  and 
Audre.  Considering  their  want  of  experience 
in  clearing  up  the  wilderness  the  settlers 
made  good  progress,  and  in  a few  years  had 
fine  farms  and  fruit  orchards.  The  only  thing 
that  would  bring  money  was  good  peach  and 
apple  brandy,  and  distilling  fruit  was  re- 
sorted to  and  a good  article  was  made  by  them. 
The  French  immigrants  suffered  much  from 
their  want  of  experience  and  a fear  of  the  In- 
dians, which  was  not  without  cause.  Mr. 
Vincent,  on  a hunting  trip,  saw  a party  of  In- 
dians, and,  secreting  himself,  lay  out  all  night, 
freezing  his  hands  and  feet,  it  being  a very 
cold  night,  from  which  he  suffered  greatly. 
William  Duduit  had  been  a coachman  in  Paris, 
was  stu nt  and  active,  and  became  very  expert 
in  handling  the  canoe,  and  made  several  trips 
to  Gallipolis  and  to  Limestone,  now  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.,and  always  without  adventure  with 
the  Indians,  as  he  kept  constantly  on  the  watch 
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for  his  dusky  foe.  He  married  a Frenchwo- 
man after  he  came  to  Gallipolis,  by  whom  he 
had  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  They  mar- 
ried, and  are  represented  by  the  names  ofGil- 
lin,  Waugh,  Copper,  Stuart,  and  |Phineas 
Oaks.  The  sons  were  William,  Frederick, 
John  and  Desso,  who  lives  in  Hew  York. 
They  all  have  families.  William  Duduit’s 
first  wife  died  and  he  married  Zair  Lacroix, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 
The  sons  were  Edward,  of  the  Madison  F urnace, 
and  Andrew,  who  lives  in  Kentucky.  They 
both  have  families.  One  of  the  four  daugh- 
ters died  unmarried;  two  of  the  others  mar- 
ried John  and  Isaac  Peters;  the  other  married 
a Mr.  Ridenour.  The  oldest  survivors  of 
the  French  settlers  here  in  the  “ Grant  ” were 
John  Baptist  Burtraux,  who  died  at  ninety- 
four  years  of  age,  and  Mrs.  Yincenet,  who  wa-s 
the  last  survivor  of  the  French  colony  here. 
She  was  very  nearly  a hundred  years  old  at 
her  death. 

About  the  year  1800  J.  G.  Garvais  sold  his 
4,000-acre  tract  (except  200  acres  he  conveyed 
to  Duponsan),  to  Samuel  Hunt,  from  Hew 
Hampshire,  and  returned  to  France.  Hunt 
went  to  work  and  made  great  improvements 
in  clearing  the  land  of  the  heavy  growth  of 
timber,  and  built  a two-story  house  of  hewed 
oak  timber  forty  feet  square,  with  a stone 
chimney  in  the  center  nearly  large  enough  for 
a furnace  stack.  There  came  here  with  Hunt 
Joel  Church,  who  married  here  and  settled 
on  Gennett’s  Creek.  When  Greene  Township 
was  organized  he  was  made  Township  Clerk, 
and  continued  in  that  office  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  died  at  his  home  on  Gen- 
nett’s Creek  about  1857.  Of  Church’s  sons, 
Rowell,  the  oldest,  is  in  Texas.  The  where- 
abouts of  the  two  other  sons  is  not  known. 
One  daughter  married  Andres  Haley,  a Red 
River  planter,  and  lives  in  Louisiana;  Em- 
eline  became  second  wife  of  E.  H.  Oaks,  and 
the  third  married  a Mr.  Hurse. 

Mr.  Hunt  kept  several  men  at  work  besides 


those  engaged  in  building  his  house,  and  un- 
dertook to  drain  the  big  pond,  which  was 
mostly  on  his  land.  At  that  time,  and  many 
years  afterward,  about  one-third  of  the  Ohio 
River  bottoms  was  shallow  ponds  and  slushes 
which  would  dry  out  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, poisoning  the  atmosphere  and  causing 
ague  and  bilious  fevers  that  few  unacclimated 
persons  escaped  from.  Mr.  Hunt  died  in 
1806,  a victim  to  the  unhealthy  condition  of 
the  country;  and  his  brother  in  Hew  Hamp- 
shire, who  would  not  go  to  a place  where  a 
brother  had  been  so  unfortunate,  sold  out  the 
Ohio  property,  or  traded  it  for  property  in 
Hew  Hampshire.  Mr.  Asa  Boynton,  of 
Haverhill,  H.  H.,  after  making  a journey 
to  Ohio  and  viewing  the  property,  became  the 
purchaser  in  connection  with  Matthew  White 
and  Lawson  Drury,  and  they  moved  to  Ohio 
with  their  families  in  1810.  White  had  850 
acres  of  the  Garvais  tract,  which  was  taken  oft 
the  lower  side  of  the  tract,  and  Drury  a strip 
sixty-four  rods  wide  in  front,  next  to  the  Du- 
ponsan lot,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Garvais 
tract,  and  covering  the  back  end  of  the  Du- 
ponsan lot;  the  rest  belonged  to  Boynton,  and 
that  part  of  it  fronting  on  the  river  still  belongs 
mostly  to  his  grandchildren.  Bay n ton  was  in 
dustrious  and  enterprising,  and  of  the  stock 
needed  to  develop  a new  country.  It  was  dil 
ficult  at  that  early  day  to  get  money  for  prod 
uce,  and  Boynton  built  a flat-boat  and  took 
a load  to  Hew  Orleans;  took  his  return  pas- 
sage home  on  the  steamboat  Congress,  and 
was  thirty-one  days  getting  to  Louisville. 

Mr.  Boynton  had  built  in  1813  the  best 
horse  mill  then  in  the  country,  which  enabled 
him  to  make  good  flour.  The  only  disadvan- 
tage was,  the  bolt  had  to  be  turned  by  hand. 
If  he  ground  for  a customer  and  furnished 
the  team,  he  took  one-fourth  toll;  if  the  cus- 
tomer furnished  his  team,  he  took  one-eighth 
toll.  Boynton,  in  connection  with  his  mill- 
wright, Mr.  Skinner,  and  Mr.  Thurston  built 
a water  mill  on  Storm’s  Creek,  in  the  hills 
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back  of  where  Ironton  now  stands,  where  saw- 
ing and  grinding  were  done.  Boynton  sold 
E.  H.  Oaks  seven  acres  off  liis  upper  corner 
on  the  river,  and  next  to  that  an  acre  to 
Madam  Naylor,  a sister  of  Mrs.  Serot,  who 
married  Dr.  Andrew  Lacroix  in  Alexandria. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs. 
Naylor,  then  a young  woman,  removed  to 
Baltimore,  and  did  not  come  to  Ohio  until 
1823,  bringing  with  her  a daughter,  Sally, 
who  married  James  S.  Fulsom.  Mrs.  Naylor 
kept  the  first  dry -goods  store  in  Haverhill. 

Mr.  Asa  Boynton,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  early  settlers,  was  born  in  Lynn, 
Mass.,  March  4,  1760,  and  was  married  to 
Mary  Edmunds  in  1782;  settled  in  Haverhill, 
N.  H.,  where  he  lived  until  he  emigrated  to 
Ohio.  His  family  that  came  with  him  besides 
his  wife  was  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  In 
1813  the  oldest  son,  Joseph,  married  Betsey 
Wheeler,  daughter  of.  Major  Wheeler,  settling 
where  Wheelersburg  now  is,  and  who  em- 
igrated from  Bethlehem,  N.  H.  Joseph  died 
in  1817.  Charles  Boynton,  the  second  son, 
married  Rhoda  Sumner,  daughter  of  Captain 
Sumner,  who  emigrated  from  Peacham,  Vt., 
in  1812  or  1813.  They  were  married  March, 
1814.  Charles  Boynton  died  August,  1837. 
Cynthia,  the  second  daughter,  was  mariied 
to  Bejamin  Lock  in  December,  IS  14.  Lock 
was  from  Massachusetts,  a carpenter  by  trade. 
Lydia,  eldest  daughter,  was  married  to  James 
B.  Prescott  November,  1815.  Lydia  Prescott 
died  February,  1S25.  The  third  daughter, 
Lucy,  was  married  to  George  Williams,  a 
Pittsburger,  who  at  first  principally  followed 
keel  boating  and  flat-boating,  and  then  steam- 
boating, in  the  capacity  of  Captain.  He  died 
in  1832,  of  cholera.  William  L.  Boynton,  the 
third  son,  was  married  to  Nancy  Feurt  Jan. 
1,  1822.  Polly  Boynton  was  married  to 
Thomas  H.  Rogers  Jan.  1,  1822.  Rogers 
followed  boating  in  the  capacity  of  steamboat 
Captain  for  many  years,  and  led  a useful  and 
industrious  life.  He  served  one  term  as 


County  Commissioner,  and  died  July  11, 
1870,  leaving  his  third  wife  with  one  daugh- 
ter, and  four  sons  and  two  daughters  by  his 
first  wife  living. 

Jane  Ann  Boynton  married  Thomas  Whit- 
tier December,  1822,  who  died  soon  after, 
and  his  widow  afterward  married  John  Duthy, 
who  was  of  the  French  stock.  Asa  Boynton, 
Jr.,  married  Julia  Bartraux  Dec.  25,  1828. 
Both  were  good  and  industrious  citizens,  and 
accumulated  a handome  property.  He  died 
July  11,  1879,  and  his  wife  about  two  years 
after. 

John  Boynton,  the  youngest  of  Asa  Boyn- 
ton, Sr.’s,  children,  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1811 ; 
was  married  to  Felicity  Bartraux,  and  died 
Aug.  15,  1848,  Felicity,  his  wife,  dying  Feb. 
7,  1852,  leaving  three  sons,  who  served  in  the 
Union  army  and  are  still  living. 

The  family  of  Matthew  White  were  but  re- 
cently from  England  when  they  came  to  the 
“ Grant,”  and  consisted  of  the  two  old  people 
and  two  sons,  Matthew  and  Edward,  young 
men  when  they  came.  The  old  people  died 
soon  after  they  came.  Matthew  married  the 
Widow  Rector,  sister  of  Kimber  Barton, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers.  Two  other  sisters 
of  Mr.  Barton  married  respectively  Ellis 
Chandler  and  a Mr.  Day. 

Matthew  White  had  three  children,  twin 
daughters  and  a son.  Edward,  who,  like  his 
UncleEdward,  never  married;  he  died  young. 
One  of  the  daughters  married  Dr.  James 
Yanbeber,  who  subsequently  settled  in  New 
port,  Ky.;  the  other  married  Franklin  Carrol, 
a Frenchman,  of  Gallipolis.  The  two  girls, 
joint  heirs,  sold  their  land,  which  was  com- 
posed of  all  that  part  of  the  White  tract  that 
lay  in  the  Ohio  River  bottom,  to  Alexander 
Lacroix.  Matthew  White  attended  the  farm. 
Edward,  although  he  never  learned  a trade, 
was  very  ingenious,  and  generally  employed 
in  pattern  making  at  the  furnaces.  Both  the 
brothers  died  at  about  fifty,  and  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  intense  loyalty  to  England. 
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Lawson  Drury,  the  other  purchaser  of  the 
Garvais  tract,  had  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  eldest,  Ann,  married  Alexander 
Beatty  and  died  soon  after.  Betsey  became 
the  second  wife  of  Carter  Haley,  settled  in 
Kentucky,  and  is  represented  by  a numerous 
family  of  sons  and  daughters.  Lawson  mar- 
ried Ann  Smith,  and  in  1831  sold  his  farm  to 
E.  H.  Oakes,  moved  to  Illinois  and  settled  in 
Morgan  County.  Charles,  the  second  son, 
went  away  with  Dr.  Bivins  in  1819,  and  set- 
tled in  Missouri.  George  married  Miss  Cart- 
ney,  and  he  and  the  Cartney  family  moved 
to  Indiana  and  settled.  Harvey, the  youngest, 
married  and  settled  in  Burlington,  Lawrence 
County,  Ohio,  and  was  killed  by  lightning 
while  sitting  in  his  porch  a few  years  since. 
The  elder  Lawson  Drury  was  the  first  Post- 
master in  French  Grant;  kept  the  first  ferry 
across  the  Ohio  to  Greenup;  held  the  office 
of  Associate  Judge  and  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
He  sold  his  part  of  the  land  to  Phineas  Oaks, 
having  previously  sold  the  ferry  property  to 
William  Thomas,  and  went  to  his  son  Charles 
in  Missouri,  as  he  had  been  living  without 
any  of  his  family  for  years.  His  wife  died 
soon  after  he  came  to  Ohio. 

At  this  distant  day  it  is  hard  to  say  who 
were  the  first  settlers,  other  than  the  French. 
Commencing  at  the  upper  line  of  the  French 
Grant,  Thomas  Gilruth,  Yincent  Furgeson, 
John  Haley  all  settled  here  before  1800. 
Lower  down  in  the  Grant,  the  Feurts,  four 
brothers  by  the  name  of  Bakers,  several  fam- 
ilies by  name  of  Patton,  a family  of  Salladays 
and  William  Montgomery  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Grant.  Montgomery  was  the  most  useful 
and  enterprising  of  that  class  of  settlers. 
Almost  unaided,  except  by  his  two  oldest  sons, 
he  built  a dam  across  Pine  Creek  and  erected 
a saw  and  grist  mill,  which  was  the  first  mill 
on  the  creek.  He  afterward  built  a much 
better  mill  for  grinding  grain  at  the  other 
end  of  the  dam,  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
creek,  all  of  which  are  still  standing.  The 


next  mill  on  the  creek  was  built  by  one  of  the 
Pattons,  a few  miles  above  Montgomery’s, 
which  is  still  kept.  Afterward  Charles 
Kelley  built  a mill  on  the  creek,  near  the 
upper  back  corner  of  the  French  Grant. 

The  Salladay  family  owned  and  made  a 
good  improvement  on  the  lower  lot  in  the 
Grant,  and  sold  the  lower  half  to  Hezekiah 
Smith;  the  upper  half  belonged  to  Matthew 
Curran,  whose  wife  was  a Salladay.  In  the 
spring  of  1815  he  sold  to  Bethuel  White  and 
moved  to  the  interior  of  the  State.  The  Sal- 
laday family  were  afflicted  with  consumption, 
and  had  a family  burying  ground  on  a ridge, 
at  the  lower  line  of  the  old  farm.  Samuel 
Salladay  had  died  during  the  fall  of  1815  and 
was  buried  there.  Two  or  three  months  after 
they  took  him  up  and  Mat  Wheeler  cut  him 
open  and  took  out  his  heart,  liver  and  lungs ; 
they  were  burned  up  in  fire  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  the  family  sitting  round  while  they 
were  burning,  hoping  it  would  arrest  the  dis- 
ease. Mrs.  Curran  was  not  present,  but  she 
and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  died  within  a 
year.  George  Salladay  was  the  only  one  that 
lived  to  a reasonable  old  age.  The  advent- 
urous Samuel  Hunt  was  the  cause  of  bringing 
a good  many  people  here  from  Hew  Hamp- 
shire and  the  contiguous  part  of  Yermont. 
From  Yermont  came  the  Kimballs,  Haleys, 
Campfield,  Kellogg,  Lamb,  Pratt,  and  a quite 
prominent  person  in  Captain  Sumner,  with  a 
married  son,  Henry,  a young  son  named 
Horatio  and  four  daughters.  The  oldest, 
Rhoda,  married  Charles  Boynton;  Friendly 
married  Robert  Lucas,  afterward  Governor 
of  Ohio  for  four  years;  Maria  married  Dr. 
Reynolds;  Margaret  married  Mr.  Whitmore, 
and  Horatio  married  a daughter  of  Robert 
Lucas  by  a former  wife.  Sumner  bought 
and  settled  on  the  two  French  lots  Hos.  8 
and  9,  where  Joshua  Oaks  lives,  and  had 
built  in  1814  and  1815  the  large  frame  house 
now  occupied  by  the  Oakses.  He  came  to 
the  county  in  1813. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ORGANIZATION,  CHANGES,  TOPOGRAPHY  AND  PROGRESS. 


A HABITATION  AND  A NAME. 

From  the  first  early  settlement  of  the  val- 
ley, which  was  mostly  on  the  Ohio  River  and 
the  valley  of  the  Scioto,  the  attractiveness  of 
the  country  was  so  great  as  to  cause  quite  a 
rapid  settlement.  Therefore,  it  was  but  a 
few  days  over  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
the  first  arrival  of  Samuel  Marshall,  Sr.,  and 
family,  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
made  it  an  independent  municipality  under 
the  name  of  Scioto  County.  If  the  word 
“ Scioto  ” has  any  signification  in  the  Indian 
dialect  or  any  other  it  has  not  been  found. 
Probably  there  is  none.  The  name  is  musical 
enough,  and  the  beauty  of  the  valley,  its 
great  richness,  and  its  length,  should  have  a 
name  like  itself,  beautiful  as  to  the  valley 
and  river,  musical  and  expressive  as  t9  the 
name,  the  only  valley  and  the  only  name 
which  are  unlike  as  to  any  other,  and  simply 
incomparable. 

In  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  in 
the  winter  of  1803,  eight  new  counties  were 
formed  by  the  Legislature,  making  at  that 
time,  or  when  it  adjourned,  seventeen  counties 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Five  of  these  assumed 
tlieir  independence  May  1,  1803.  These 
were  Scioto,  Greene,  Montgomery,  Warren 
and  Butler.  The  act  to  make  Scioto  County 
one  of  the  municipal  sisters  of  this  common- 
wealth was  passed  March  24,  1803,  to  take 
effect,  however,  May  1,  following.  The  act 
to  establish  the  county  of  Scioto  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 


AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  COUNTY  OF  SCIOTO. 

“ §1.  Be  it  enacted , etc. , That  all  that  tract 
of  country  comprehended  in  the  following 
boundaries  be,  and  the  same- is,  hereby  erected 
into  a county  by  the  name  of  Scioto,  to-wit: 
Beginning  on  the  Ohio,  one  mile  on  a straight 
line  below  the  mouth  of  the  Lower  Twin 
Creek;  thence  north  to  Ross  County  line; 
thence  east  with  said  county  line  to  the  line 
of  Washington  County;  thence  south  with 
said  line  to  the  Ohio;  thence  with  the  Ohio 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

“ §2.  That  all  actions,  suits  and  prosecu- 
tions now  pending  in  the  county  of  Adams 
shall  be  determined  in  the  said  court;  and 
that  all  fines,  forfeitures  and  public  dues, 
which  have  incurred  to  or  which  are  due  and 
owing  to  the  county  of  Adams,  shall  be  col- 
lected by  the  sheriff  or  collector  of  said 
county,  in  the  same  manner  as  though  no 
division  had  taken  place. 

“§3.  That  until  a permanent  seat  of  jus- 
tice shall  be  fixed  in  the  county  of  Scioto,  by 
commissioners  for  that  purpose,  Alexandria 
shall  be  the  temporary  seat  of  justice,  and 
courts  held  at  the  house  of  John  Collins. 

“ §4.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be 
in  force  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May 
next.  [Passed  March  24, 1803.]” 

ITS  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Scioto  County  is,  with  one  exception, 
Lawrence,  the  most  southern  county  in  the 
State.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Scioto 
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River,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio.  It  is 
in  latitude  38  degrees  38  minutes  north, 
and  32  degrees  56  minutes  west,  extending 
north  about  twenty  miles,  and  including  the 
table-land  for  about  twenty  miles  east  and 
west  on  either  side  of  the  Scioto  River.  The 
valley  proper  is  based  on  a bed  of  shale, 
which  may  be  seen  cropping  out  a few  miles 
below  Portsmouth,  and  disappears  not  far 
from  the  western  line  of  the  county,  near  the 
great  western  limestone  deposit.  The  table 
land  is  here  elevated  from  three  to  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  surface  of  the  valley.  It 
is  gently  undulating,  but  as  it  approaches  the 
Scioto  it  becomes  very  precipitous,  and,  in 
most  cases,  incapable  of  cultivation.  The 
tributaries  of  the  Scioto,  which  arise  in  this 
region,  are  very  rapid,  highly  charged  with 
lime,  and  subject  to  great  alternations,  from 
the  most  rapid  and  violent  torrents  to  the 
most  perfect  destitution  of  all  moisture.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  valley  the  surface  is  not 
so  high  by  200  feet.  It  also  rises  less 
abruptly  than  on  the  west.  Still,  it  is  undu- 
lating, and  affords  fine  grazing  and  arable 
farms.  The  water-courses,  however,  are  not 
so  numerous  as  they  are  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  Iron,  coal  and  saliferous  rock 
are  found  in  this  locality,  which  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  burr-stone  deposit.  Out  of  the 
valley  proper  no  ponds  or  stagnant  waters  are 
found,  the  vegetation  is  less  luxuriant,  and  of 
a more  durable  and  ligneous  character  than 
that  found  in  the  alluvions  immediately 
bounding  the  Scioto.  Between  the  low  bot- 
toms and  the  river  hills  sandy  bluffs  occasion- 
ally occur,  composed  principally  ot  coarse 
gravel  and  sand,  with  a very  thin  vegetable 
mold,  soon  exhausted  by  cultivation,  and 
when  the  soil  becomes  impoverished  it  is 
not  easily  renewed,  especially  as  these  bluffs 
are  too  high  to  be  benefited  by  the  spring 
floods,  which  annually  inundate  and  enrich 
the  low  grounds.  Upon  these  bluffs,  elevated 
rom  ten  to  forty  feet  above  the  highest 


floods,  are  found  those  monuments  of  a race 
long  since  depaited,  but  still  exhibiting,  by 
their  works,  the  strongest  proof  of  having 
been  a populous,  an  industrious  and  a tal- 
ented people.  The  soil  west  of  the  Scioto  is 
good,  containing  a portion  of  sand,  and 
possessing  the  characteristics  of  a calcareous 
deposit.  Elevated  from  400  to  600  feet 
above  the  valley,  it  descends  toward  the  east, 
exposing  the  limestone,  Waverly  sandstone, 
and  slaty  argillaceous  rock,  which  last  under- 
lies the  valley  proper.  From  this  point  the 
surface  rises  some  300  feet,  changing  its 
character  and  becoming  a pure  clay. 
Although  more  broken  by  hills  and  less 
suited  to  agriculture,  it  is  rich  in  mineral 
wealth.  In  the  whole  western  part  of  the 
county  are  valuable  deposits  of  the  best  build- 
ing stone,  of  beautiful  drab  and  brown, 
receiving  a perfect  finish,  and  more  valuable 
as  building  stone  than  most  of  the  celebrated 
Waverly,  or  the  Connecticut  brown  stone, 
being  more  durable.  It  was  used  in  the  sus- 
pension bridge  piers  at  Cincinnati,  and  sup- 
plies the  whole  demand  of  that  city  for  build- 
ing and  flagging.  The  Chicago  Custom 
House  was  also  built  of  stone  taken  from  the 
quarries  of  Scioto  and  Adams  counties. 

The  valley  of  the  Scioto,  from  two  to  five 
miles  in  width,  possesses  a soil  unsurpassed 
in  fertility  and  durability  by  any  other,  being 
composed  of  the  debris  and  washings  of  the 
uplands,  with  a large  mixture  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter  deposited  by  the  spring 
floods  which  annually  inundate  it. 

The  southern  border  of  this  locality,  com- 
prising the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  differs  but  little 
from  the  alluvions  of  the  Scioto,  since  the 
low  bottoms  of  the  former,  which  are  fre-  i 
quently  inundated,  possess  all  the  fertility 
and  durability  of  the  latter,  while  the  high 
or  second  bottoms,”  which  are  mostly 
argillaceous,  are  less  productive,  being  desti- 
tute of  that  rich  arenaceous  deposit,  which  an- 
nually renews  and  ameliorates  those  less  ele- 
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vated.  The  table  land  of  the  region  now  under 
consideration  is  covered  with  all  the  varieties 
of  the  oak,  except  the  highest  points,  which 
contain  groves  of  pine.  The  slopes  connect- 
ing the  bottoms  with  the  upland  exhibit  a 
general  mixture  of  Western  trees,  including 
the  locust,  pawpaw,  sugar  tree,  etc.,  while  the 
sycamore,  cottonwood,  black  walnut,  mul- 
berry, maple  and  elm  occupy  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  valley.  There  is  not  much 
undergrowth,  except  in  the  low  valley, 
which  consists  of  a luxuriant  production  of 
annual  plants,  that  are  constantly  decompos- 
ing and  enriching  the  soil  upon  which  they 
grow.  The  Ohio  interval  produces  beech, 
hickory  and  maple,  with  sycamore  and  elm 
on  the  margin  of  the  stream. 

This  timber  has  largely  fallen  before  the 
woodman’s  ax.  On  the  east  side  of  the  val- 
ley fine  springs  of  soft,  wholesome  and  pleas- 
ant water,  like  that  of  the  Ohio  River,  above 
its  junction  with  the  Scioto,  are  found  in 
abundance,  free  from  iron  or  other  minerals. 
The  wells  in  their  vicinity  are  of  the  same 
character, while  the  springs  and  wells  west  par- 
take of  the  character  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  situated,  being,  like  the  water  of 
the  Scioto,  strongly  impregnated  with  cal- 
careous matter.  The  water  of  none  of  these 
localities  is  thought  to  be  productive  of 
disease,  except  it  be  some  of  the  wells  upon 
the  alluvial  region,  the  water  of  which  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  taste  and  smell 
of  decayed  wood,  which  render  it  so  very  un- 
pleasant that  it  is  believed,  in  many  cases,  to 
be  unwholesome.  Half  a mile  east  of  Ports- 
mouth  are  some  mounds,  and  an  elevation,  of 
the  same  sand,  comprising  about  two  acres, 
including  the  embankments.  This  sandy 
elevation  has  a number  of  springs  around  its 
margin,  some  of  which  rise  to  the  surface; 
others  are  found  in  three  or  four  feet  excava- 
tion— a thing  unusual  on  the  Ohio  bottoms. 
The  writer  has  a spring  in  his  cellar  from  the 
same  source  (although  he  is  located  more 
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than  thirty  rods  from  the  embankment) 
which  rises  to  within  four  feet  of  the  surface. 
It  is  two  feet  deep,  and  occasionally  disap- 
pears in  very  extreme  dry  weather,  while  the 
wells,  as  before  stated,  never  sink  more  than 
six  feet  below  the  surface,  and  frequently  run 
over  the  top. 

Mineral  and  medicinal  springs  are  numer- 
ous in  this  locality.  Those  of  the  east  side 
of  the  valley  contain  salt  and  iron,  petroleum 
or  bituminous  oil;  and  one  deposits,  for  two  or 
three  rods  from  its  origin,  a substance  as 
white  as  snow,  supposed  to  be  magnesia,  but 
more  probably  sulphate  of  lime.  The  chalyb- 
eate springs  hold  iron  in  such  lpinute  divi- 
sions as  to  be  well  suited  to  those  cases  of 
excitable  debility  which  frequently  occur, 
and  are  often  aggravated  by  any  of  the  phar- 
macological forms  of  this  tonic.  These 
springs  have  been  resorted  to  with  much  and 
decided  benefit;  they  are  generally  situated 
in  a mountain  region,  high,  healthy,  and 
among  the  furnaces,  where  novelty,  exercise 
and  amusement  are  not  wanting.  The  springs 
of  the  western  or  limestone  region  are  oc- 
casionally charged  with  sulphur,  soda,  mag- 
nesia, iron,  and  other  salts.  On  the  waters 
of  Brush  Creek,  about  four  or  five  miles  from 
the  Scioto  Yalley,  around  the  margin  of  an 
elevated  portion  of  glady  country,  a number 
of  medicinal  springs  are  found,  containing  a 
variety  of  salts,  and  differing  somewhat  in 
character  from  each  other.  As  these  are 
situated  in  a region  unsurpassed  for  romantic 
scenery,  above  miasmatic  influence,  and  pos- 
sessing the  finest  hunting  and  fishing  ground 
in  the  State,  they  may,  at  no  distant  period, 
become  a desirable  resort  for  health  and 
amusement. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  and  near 
the  Ohio,  is  a locality  supplied  with  pyrites, 
or  sulphuret  of  iron,  in  large  masses,  and  in 
such  abundance  as  once  to  have  induced 
preparations  for  the  manufacture  of  copperas. 
The  sheltered  rocks  in  this  vicinity  are  so 
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thickly  coated  with  sulphate  of  iron  as  to  be 
easily  collected  for  domestic  use. 

Portsmouth,  and  the  plain  on  which  it  is 
situated,  is  elevated  about  408  feet  above  the 
Atlantic,  rising  toward  the  north  some  thirty- 
five  feet.  The  highest  hills  on  the  west,  are 
nearly  900  or  1,000  feet,  and  those  of  the  east 
about  600  or  700  above  the  same  level.  A 
range  of  high  hills,  arising  immediately  from 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Ohio,  traverse  the 
whole  southern  border  of  this  locality,  falling 
from  east  to  west  about  twenty  feet,  having 
an  average  elevation  of  about  400  feet  above 
low  water  in  the  Ohio. 

WATER  8UPPLY. 

The  county  is  well  watered.  Living 
streams  traverse  every  section  of  the  county, 
and  probably  for  stock  purposes  few  counties 
are  its  superior  in  the  State.  The  Scioto 
flows  in  a generally  southerly  course  through 
the  county,  mingling  its  waters  with  the  Ohio 
at  Portsmouth.  The  river  divides  the  county 
nearly  in  equal  parts,  east  and  west.  On  the 
east  side  the  principal  stream  is  the  Little 
Scioto  and  its  main  branches,  Brushy  and 
Rocky  forks.  The  latter  rises  in  Jackson 
County,  enters  Madison  Township  in  the 
northeast,  runs  nearly  due  south  on  the  east 
side  of  that  township,  while  Brushy  Fork  rises 
in  Scioto  Township,  Pike  County,  and  flows  in 
a southerly  and  southeasterly  course  on  the 
west  side  of  the  same  township,  then  along 
its  southern  border  and  unites  with  Rocky 
Fork,  the  two  forming  the  Little  Scioto 
River,  which  in  a general  southwesterly 
course  unites  its  waters  with  the  Ohio,  near 
Sciotoville,  in  Porter  Township.  It  gives  a 
fine  water  supply  to  Madison,  Harrison 
and  Porter  townships,  including  numerous 
small  tributaries  which  flow  into  it  and  its 
branches. 

Pine  River  and  its  principal  branch,  Hale’s 
Creek,  with  also  smaller  streams  uniting 
their  waters  with  it,  passes  through  Bloom, 


Vernon,  Greene  and  the  southern  portion  of 
Porter,  emptying  into  the  Ohio  near  Wheel- 
ersburg.  The  stream  runs  in  all  directions, 
entering  from  Lawrence  County  into  Bloom 
Township  from  two  points,  then  taking  a gen- 
eral southerly  course  through  the  east  side  of 
Vernon  Township  passes  into  Lawrence 
Count}',  and  thence  on  the  southeast  side 
of  Greene  and  flows  northwest  to  its  mouth, 
as  above  stated.  With  numerous  creeks 
and  springs,  the  above  constitutes  the 
water  resources  of  the  east  side  of  the  Scioto 
River.  On  the  west  the  principal  streams 
are  Brush  Creek,  Pond’s  Run,  Turkey  Creek, 
Bear  Creek,  a tributary  of  Brush  Creek,  and 
the  south  branch  of  the  latter  stream.  Brush 
Creek  comes  in  from  the  northwest  and  west, 
unites  its  south  fork  and  flows  in  a generally 
easterly  course  through  the  center  of  the 
county  and  empties  into  the  Scioto  River.  Its 
principal  branch  on  the  south  is  Bear  Creek. 
Pond  Creek  rises  in  Union  Township,  runs 
northeast,  east  and  southeast,  and  also  flows 
into  the  Scioto  River  some  four  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  Brush  Creek,  and  with  the  latter 
stream  gives  a good  and  liberal  water  supply 
to  Brush  Creek,  Union  and  Rush  townships. 
Washington  Township,  , has  Cary’s  Run,  a 
small  stream  which  rises  within  its  border, 
and  in  a southeasterly  course  unites  its 
waters  with  the  Ohio.  Turkey  Creek  is  a 
crooked  stream  rising  in  the  western  part  of 
Niles  Township,  and  waters  its  northern  and 
eastern  parts,  while  Pond  Run  and  Twin 
Creek,  flowing  into  the  Ohio,  supply  the  west- 
ern ana  southern  part  of  the  township,  the 
southwestern  township  of  the  county.  Bear 
Creek,  a small  stream,  rises  in  the  west  part  of 
Morgan  Township,  flows  eastwardly  and 
empties  into  the  Scioto  River. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

As  before  remarked,  in  the  topography  of 
the  county,  coal  and  iron  ore  are  found  in 
abundant  quantity  on  the  east  side  of  the 
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Scioto  River.  On  the  west  side,  although 
noted  for  its  immense  quarries  of  freestone 
and  other  building  stone,  there  has  never 
been  found  any  iron  ore  or  coal  that  amounted 
to  anything.  Several  discoveries  have  been 
now  and  then  announced,  but  have  proved  of 
little  value  as  yet. 

The  close  proximity  of  coal  and  iron  ore 
to  the  Ohio  River  caused  these  deposits  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Scioto  County  to 
receive  earlier  attention  than  in  other  sections 
where  the  means  of  transportation  were  few, 
and  those  limited  to  wagons,  mules  and 
horses.  The  Ohio  Canal,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1825  and  finished  in  1832,  also 
gave  extra  transportation  facilities,  and  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  county  in  its  material  pros- 
perity which  lasted  for  many  years.  Thus 
the  iron,  coal  and  freestone  gave  wealth  and 
employment,  and  the  county  increased  quite 
rapidly  in  population.  The  mining  and 
shipment  of  these  valuable  accessories  of 
wealth  caused  Scioto  County  to  be  considered 
a favored  locality.  The  stone  quarries  in  the 
west  did  not  command  so  much  attention  as 
the  coal  and  iron  of  the  eastern  section,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  smoke  of  the 
furnaces  showed  that  this  industry  was  be- 
coming a leading  one.  Six  furnaces  were  in 
blast  as  early  as  1840.  They  were  the  Junior, 
Scioto,  Clinton,  Bloom,  Franklin  and  Ohio. 
The  starting  of  these  furnaces  added  material- 
ly to  the  population  of  the  county. 

It  was  also  found  from  the  increased  stock 
and  agricultural  productions  coming  to  mar- 
ket and  being  shipped  by  both  canal  and 
river,  that  the  farming  population  had  also 
materially  increased.  There  was  something 
peculiarly  gratifying  in.  this  gain.  It  was 
the  fact  that  the  rural  population  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  towns,  or  in  other 
words  that  which  would  give  solidity  to  the 
growth  of  a city  was  a substantial  country 
behind  it.  Thus  it  is  found  that  the  largest 
town  in  the  county,  Portsmouth,  had  at  the 


close  of  that  decade,  1850,  but  a population 
of  3,867,  the  county  in  all  had  a population 
18,428,  of  which  two-thirds  were  engaged  in 
tilling  the  soil  and  mining.  Here  was  some- 
thing to  sustain  the  city,  saying  nothing 
about  its  large  and  increasing  manufacturing 
interests,  which,  like  the  agricultural,  was  a 
producing  as  well  as  a consuming  population. 
The  Scioto  Furnace  is  the  oldest,  Bloom  and 
Ohio  following.  The  best  business  years  were 
1844-’45,  there  being  six  furnaces  in  blast,  as 
above  named.  Those  were  flush  times  in  the 
furnace  business.  There  has  always  been  a 
fair  amount  of  business  in  this  line,  but  1883 
and  many  previous  years  do  not  represent  as 
much  in  iron  manufactures  as  those  earlier, 
yet  its  general  increase  in  manufacture  is 
evident. 

IKON  ORE  DEPOSITS. 

The  main  bed  of  Scioto  County  commences 
about  fourteen  miles  above  Portsmouth,  near 
the  Ohio  River,  where  the  ore  is  seen  crop- 
ping out  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills  and 
was  first  brought  into  use  in  1828.  The  most 
important  part  of  this  mineral  region  when 
first  discovered  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto  to  Ice  Creek,  a point  between  Bur- 
lington and  Hanging  Rock.  It  commences 
with  the  owest  bed  of  iron  ore,  resting  on  a 
fine-grain  sandstone,  which  underlies  all  this 
region,  extending  far  up  the  Scioto  to  Waver- 
ly  and  bearing  off  northeasterly  through  the 
counties  of  Fairfield  and  Licking. 

These  several  deposits  of  iron  ores,  extend- 
ing to  six  or  more  distinct  beds,  lie  at  an 
inclination  of  about  thirty  feet  to  the  mile, 
dipping  to  the  east  and  southeast,  cropping 
out  at  successive  but  irregular  intervals  on  the 
surface  of  the  highest  hills,  a few  miles  back 
from  the  river,  gradually  sinking  deeper  and 
finally  lost  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  disap- 
pearing beneath  the  beds  of  streams.  Ore 
bed  N o(.  1 is  found  at  the  Franklin  Furnace, 
sixteen  miles  above  Portsmouth,  in  this  (Sci- 
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oto)  county.  It  rests  on  the  main  or  tine- 
grain  sand  rock,  about  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  a porous, 
silicious  ore,  and  resembles  in  external  appear- 
ance the  “ bog  ore.”  A finer  ore  being  found 
this  is  not  much  used;  its  thickness  was  fully 
two  feet. 

Reposing  on  this  bed  of  ore  is  found  a de- 
posit of  sand-rock,  sixty  feet  in  thickness, 
which  is  nearly  white,  fine  grain  and  valuable 
in  constructing  furnace  hearths  as  it  stands 
heat  in  a remarkable  manner.  Resting  on 
this  sand-rock  is  a vein  of  bituminous  coal  be- 
tween two  and  three  feet  thick.  The  roof  of 
the  coal-bed  is  shale,  and  on  top  of  that  a 
coarse-grain  sand-rock.  On  this  lies  iron  ore- 
bed  No.  2,  which  is  also  a silicious  ore,  but  more 
compact  and  heavier  than  No.  1.  This  bed 
crosses  the  river  into  Kentucky  and  its  ore 
was  used  largely  at  the  Darlington  Furnace, 
in  that  State,  four  miles  west  of  the  Franklin 
Furnace.  The  roof  of  this  bed  of  ore,  which 
is  some  twenty  inches  thick,  is  a coarse- 
grained silicious  sand-rock,  and  grows  coarser 
as  you  reach  the  summit  of  the  hills.  Resting 
on  this  is  a deposit  of  limestone,  which  lies 
crumbled  in  the  surface,  but  hard  and  compact 
as  the  strata  descends,  and  in  some  places,  a 
few  miles  further  east,  is  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  in  thickness  and  conglomerate. 

Ore  No.  3,  called  “ block  ore,”  is  nearly 
continuous,  is  from  one  to  three  feet  thick, 
and  sometimes  being  in  layers,  the  upper  layer 
being  the  thinnest.  It  is  a rich  calcareous  ore, 
yielding  fifty  per  cent,  of  pure  iron.  When 
dug  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  it  sepa- 
rates into  thin  concentric  layers,  and  when 
roasted  it  assumes  a bright  red  tint  in  color. 
This  deposit  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hills  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Franklin  Furnace,  coming 
up  to  the  surface  a few  miles  northwesterly, 
and  disappears  or  runs  out  as  we  approach 
within  a few  miles  of  the  Scioto  River,  while 
to  the  east  and  south  it  is  found  gradually  de- 
scending the  base  of  the  hills  as  high  up  the 


Ohio  River  as  Storm  Creek,  in  Lawrence 
County.  It  is  believed  that  this  ore  extends 
in  a northeasterly  direction  as  far  as  the  limits 
of  the  coal  measure.  No.  4 is  a thin  bed  ot 
“ kidney  ore”  in  concentric  masses,  lying 
from  a few  inches  to  a few  feet  above  the 
block  ore  in  a bed  of  argillaceous  shale.  No. 
5.  This  bed  of  ore  comes  to  the  surface  and 
crowns  the  hills  about  three  miles  southeast  of 
the  Franklin  Furnace,  and  rests  immediately 
on  the  lime-rock  a few  miles  further  east. 
When  it  crops  out,  however,  it  reposes  on  a 
silicious  rock  resembling  that  found  in  Jack- 
sou  County.  No.  6 is  a calcareous  ore  and 
needs  no  addition  of  lime  in  fluxing.  The  bed 
is  about  three  feet  in  thickness  and  yields 
only  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
iron,  and  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  ore  found 
on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

The  coal  measure  which  extends  through 
the  whole  eastern  part  of  Scioto  County  has 
been  thoroughly  prospected.  The  coal  lias 
proved  upon  deep  mining  to  be  of  a superior 
quality,  and  has  now,  like  iron,  been  mined  for 
nearly  a half  century.  The  supply  of  both 
iron  and  coal  is  simply  inexhaustible. 

boundaries  of  the  coal  field. 

The  coal  basin  in  Ohio  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  a continuous  but  irregular  line  run- 
ning from  the  Ohio  River  in  Scioto  County, 
to  the  Pennsylvania  line  near  Sharon,  within 
a line  running  from  that  place  to  Ravenna, 
Akron,  Wooster,  Dover,  Brownsville,  Logan 
and  Hanging  Rock.  The  general  course  is 
southwesterly  from  the  northern  boundary  of 
Mahoning  County  to  the  interior  of  Licking 
County,  with  the  exception  of  two  well-defined 
narrow  spurs  extending  into  Geauga  and  Me- 
dina counties.  From  the  southern  part  of 
Licking  County  it  passes  near  the  line  be- 
tween Fairfield  and  Perry  counties,  with  a 
deep  indentation  at  the  Hocking  River  Valley 
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extending  to  the  west  line  of  Athens  County; 
thence  westward  and  southwest  to  include 
the  southeast  part  of  Hocking  County,  three- 
fourths  of  Yin  ton,  nearly  all  of  Jackson,  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Scioto  County. 

FINE-GRAINED  SAND-ROCK. 


In  describing  the  iron  ore  deposit  of  Scioto 
County  it  was  stated  that  bed  No.  1 rested  on 
a fine-grained  sandstone.  Tiiis  rock  forms 
■ the  surface  of  a very  extensive  deposit,  under- 
j lying  the  iron  ore  and  the  coarser  sand-rock 
and  coal.  As  this  rock  descends  deeper  into 
! the  earth  it  becomes  more  argillaceous; 

I and  at  the  depth  of  100  feet*  changes,  or 
rather  rests  on  a bed  of  clay  slate,  of  a light 
dove-color,  decomposing  when  exposed  to  the 
weather.  It  is  believed  that  underlying  this 
rock,  at  a depth  of  some  340  feet,  there  is  a 
bed  of  coal  twelve  feet  in  thickness.  A shaft 
: was  sunk  near  the  mouth  of  Munn’s  Creek, 
i four  miles  above  Portsmouth,  between  eight 
| and  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  150  feet  deep, 
ij:  in  1833,  but  from  some  cause  the  work  was 
stopped. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto,  near  its 
i j mouth,  the  upper  bed  of  this  fine  sandstone 
has  been  opened  quite  extensively.  It  ls  a 
splendid  building  stone  and  has  been  quite 
largely  shipped  to  other  points. 


A CHANGE  NOTED. 

i As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  act,  Scioto 
1 County  was  somewhat  larger , than  at  this 
'i  time,  her  territory  taking  in  a part  of  the 
1 present  county  of  Lawrence.  The  first  change 
8 in  her  boundary  line  was  made  the  next  year 
f (1804),  between  Scioto  and  Gallia.  The  act 
S passed  making  this  change  was  as  follows: 
d 

j.  an  act  for  altering  the  boundary  line 

if  BETWEEN  SCIOTO  AND  GALLIA  COUNTIES. 


>• 


“§1.  Be  it  enacted , etc .,  That  so  much 
of  the  county  of  Gallia  as  lies  west  of  the 


seventeenth  range  of  townships  be,  and  the 
same  is,  hereby  annexed  to  the  county  of 
Scioto. 

“§2.  That  all  actions,  suits  and  prosecu- 
tions now  pending  in  the  county  of  Gallia 
shall  be  determined  in  the  court  of  said 
county;  and  that  all  fines,  forfeitures  and 
public  dues  which  are  owing  to  the  county  of 
Gallia  shall  be  collected  by  the  sheriff  or 
collector  of  the  said  county,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  this  act  had  never  taken  place. 

“ §3.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from 
arid  after  the  passage  thereof.  [Passed 
Dec.  29,  1804.]” 

Scioto  remained  in  tact  for  a number  of 
years,  and  improved  rapidly,  but  in  1815  a 
portion  of  her  territory  was  taken,  and  in 
connection  with  some  from  the  county  of 
Gallia,  a new  county  was  established  in  the 
above  last  mentioned  year,  but  did  not  assume 
its  independence  until  1817,  and  given  the 
name  of  Lawrence.  The  act  establishing  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  Lawrence  County  is 
here  given,  showing  what  portion  of  her  ter- 
ritory Scioto  County  lost. 

AN  ACT  TO  ERECT  THE  COUNTY  OF  LAWRENCE. 

“§1.  Be  it  enacted , etc..  That  so  much 
of  the  counties  of  Scioto  and  Gallia  as  comes 
within  the  following  boundaries,  viz.:  Be- 
ginning on  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  township  number  2,  in  range  15; 
thence  west  to  the  southwest  corner  of  said 
township;  thence  north  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  township  3,  range  16;  thence  west 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  said  township; 
thence  north  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
township  5,  in  range  17;  thence  west  to  the 
range  line  between  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  ranges;  thence  north  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  township  4,  range  18; 
thence  west  to  the  northeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion 5,  in  said  township;  thence  south  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  section  number  29,  in  said 
towmship;  thence  west  to  the  northwest  corner 
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of  section  27,  in  township  4,  range  19;  thence 
south  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  34, 
in  township  3;  thence  west  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  section  3,  in  township  2,  in  said 
range;  thence  south  to  the  Freuch  Grant  line; 
thence  southeastwaidly  to  the  east  corner  of 
said  Grant;  thence  southwestwardly  to  the 
corner  between  fractional  sections  numbers  3 
and  4,  in  township  1;  thence  south  to  the 
Ohio  River;  thence  with  the  meanders  up  the 
river  to  the  place  of  beginning  be  and  is 
hereby  erected  into  a separate  county  by  the 
name  of  Lawrence,  to  be  organized  whenever 
the  Legislature  shall  hereafter  think  proper, 
but  to  remain  attached  to  the  said  counties  of 
Scioto  and  Gallia,  as  already  by  law  provided, 
until  the  said  county  of  Lawrence  shall  be 
organized. 

“ §2.  That  commissioners  be  appointed 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled, 
‘An  act  establishing  seats  of  justice’  to 
establish  the  seat  of  justice  for  said  county 
of  Lawrence  who  shall  make  report  of 
their  proceedings  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  the  county  of  Gallia,  which  court 
shall  take  such  order  on  the  same  as  is 
directed  by  the  aforesaid  act. 

“§3.  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  county  of  Gallia  the  sum  of 
$2.00  per  day,  to  each  commissioner,  while 
engaged  in  the  business  required  by  the  act 
entitled,  ‘An  act  establishing  seats  ofjustice.’ 
[Passed  Dec.  21,  1815].” 

In  1S18  the  following  change  was  made: 

AN  ACT  TO  ATTACH  PART  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF 
LAWRENCE  TO  THE  COUNTY  OF  SCIOTO. 

“ B( 3 it  enacted,  etc..  That  all  that  part  of 
the  county  of  Lawrence  that  lies  in  townships 
numbers  3 and  4,  in  the  nineteenth  range 
of  said  county,  be,  and  the  same  is,  here- 
by attached  to  the  county  of  Scioto;  and  all 
justices  of  the  peace  within  that  part  of  the 
county  of  Lawrence,  so  to  be  attached  to  the 
county  of  Scioto  shall  continue  to  exercise 


the  duties  of  their  office  until  their  time  of 
office  expires;  and  all  suits  or  actions, whether 
of  a civil  or  criminal  nature,  which  may  have 
been  or  shall  be  commenced  previous  to  the 
taking  effect  of  this  act,  shall  be  prosecuted 
to  final  judgmeutand  execution  in  the  county 
of  Lawrence  and  the  sheriff,  coroner  and 
constables  of  said  county  shall  execute  all 
such  process  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  such  suits,  prosecutions  and  judg- 
ments; and  the  collector  of  taxes  shall  collect 
all  such  taxes  as  shall  have  been  levied  and 
unpaid  within  that  part  of  Lawrence  County 
previous  to  the  taking  effect  of  this  act.  This 
act  to  be  in  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
March  next.  [Passed  January  20,  1818].” 

A rest  of  eight  years  and  then  another 
slight  change  was  made  by  an  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  was  as  follows: 

AN  ACT  TO  ATTACH  A PART  OF  LAWRENCE  COUNTY 
TO  THE  COUNTY  OF  SCIOTO. 

“Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  all  that  part  ot 
Lawrence  County  which  lies  within  the  fol- 
lowing bounds  be,  and  the  same  is, 
hereby  attached  and  made  a part  of  the 
county  of  Scioto,  to-wit:  Beginning  at 

the  northeast  corner  of  section  number 
29,  in  township  number  4,  of  range  number 
18,  running  south  to  the  southeast  corner  ot 
section  number  5,  in  township  number  3, 
of  range  number  18;  thence  west  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  number  6,  in  the 
township  and  range  aforesaid.  This  act  to 
take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  March  next.  [Passed  Jan. 
31,  1826.]” 

These  were  the  principal  territorial  changes 
made  and  are  placed  together  for  reference. 

THE  LOSS  OF  THE  COUNTY  RECORDS. 

The  records  of  Scioto  County  have  been 
lost  from  its  organization  in  1803  to  1811  in- 
clusive. This  is  a serious  loss,  but  seems 
not  to  have  been  so  considered,  for  no 
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thorough  search,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
has  ever  been  made  for  them,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably now  too  late.  In  those  nine  years  the 
county  was  organized,  the  first  foundation 
laid  for  her  further  superstructure,  townships 
formed  and  boundaries  given,  and  all  this  has 
been  lost  for  all  time.  It  makes  a sad  break 
in  the  history  of  the  county  that  no  surmises 
or  patchwork  will  overcome,  and  in  history 
theory  is  not  a suitable  substitute  for  an  ex- 
plicit array  of  facts.  The  officials  who  guided 
the  young  municipality  on  its  upward  and 
onward  course  is  in  a measure  a subject  of 
tradition.  Perhaps  among  the  debris  found 
in  the  court-house,  among  the  thousands  of 
books  and  papers,  the  official  roster  of  the 
county  might  be  found,  their  names  being 
incidentally  connected  with  some  paper.  Thus 
John  Clark  is  foufid  to  have  been  Sheriff  in 
1808  and  1809,  by  incidentally  transferring  a 
judgment  upon  a'  mortgage  suit.  Whether 
he  was  Sheriff  more  than  one  term  and  before 
or  after  that  date  is  not  found.  The  time 
and  expense  required  to  go  through  these 
records  of  the  different  departments  would  be 
too  long  for  a work  of  this  kind,  with  the 
uncertainty,  even  after  months  of  exhaustive 
research,  of  finding  the  information  sought. 

The  first  session  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  Scioto  County  of  which  there  is  any 
record  is  Aug.  9,  1803.  Undoubtedly  there 
was  a May  session,  for  in  the  August  term 
the  township  of  Union  was  referred  to,  and 
the  act  establishing  the  county  was  to 
take  effect  May  1,  1803.  Who  the  county 
commissioners  were  is  probably  only  to  be 
had  from  the  lost  records,  as  a long  search  for 
them  lias  proved  unavailing.  There  is  found 
that  the  court  was  held  at  the  house  or  tavern 
of  John  Collins.  Judge  Collins  put  up  a 
house  that  he  used  as  a tavern  and  also  kept 
a grocery  store,  and  was  the  first  hotel-keeper 
in  the  county,  one  of  the  first  merchants,  if 
not  the  first,  the  first  Associate  Judge  ap- 
pointed of  the  three,  and  both  County  Corn- 
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missioners  Court  and  Common  Pleas  Court 
were  held  at  his  house.  This  was  in  Alexan- 
dria. 

The  first  session  of  the  Commissioners 
Court  in  May  was  given  to  laying  off  the 
county  into  townships  and  getting  the  work- 
ing machinery  of  the  court  in  order. 

Wm.  Russellwas  thefirst  Clerk  and  Recorder 
in  1803,  James  Munn  the  first  Coroner,  and 
Robert  Lucas  the  first  Surveyor.  It  was 
stated  that  John  Russell  was  the  first  Surveyor 
and  Wm.  Curran  next,  and  then  Robert 
Lucas.  The  records  show  Lucas  appointed 
in  August,  1803,  and  surveyed  the  first  road 
petitioned  for.  There  were  surveyors  no 
doubt,  but  f could  not  have  been  county 
surveyors  before  Lucas. 

All  these  offices  seem  to  have  been  filled  at 
the  May  session  of  the  county  commissioners, 
and  at  the  August  term,  beyond  the  reception 
of  a petition  for  a road,  the  records  are  silent 
or  lost. 

The  first  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1803, 
was  composed  as  follows:  Presiding  Judge, 
Wylleis  Silliman  ; Associate  Judges,  John 
Collins,  Joseph  Lucas  and  Thomas  William 
Swenney.  The  court  was  held  in  August, 
and,  as  above  stated,  at  the  house  of  Judge 
Collins,  in  Alexandria.  The  first  road  laid 
out  was. from  Edward’s  Villa,  petitioned  for 
by  Colonel  John  Edwards  and  sundry  per- 
sons, to  the  Salt  Lick.  Robert  Lucas  did  the 
surveying.  The  petition  was  presented  Aug. 
9,  1803,  but  the  road  was  not  surveyed  until 
the  spring  of  1801,  and  report  made  July 
term,  1801. 

The  first  free  negroes  reported  in  the  county 
were  Priscilla  Johnson,  who,  having  pur- 
chased her  freedom  from  her  master  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1799,  was  registered  as  a free  person 
of  color,  and  her  three  children — "Nellie,  Per- 
melia  and  Harriett.  This  was  in  1801,  and 
the  same  year,  on  July  7,  Jacob  Lee  was  re- 
corded as  a free  person  of  color  and  resident 
of  Scioto  County.  Jesse  Williams,  of  Ken- 
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tucky,  was  the  owner  of  the  slave  girl  set 
free. 

There  was  a slight  change  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  1805.  That  year  Judge 
Robert  F.  Slaughter  was  Presiding  Judge,  and 
Samuel  Reed  was  Associate  in  place  of  Thos. 
Win,  Swenney,  the  other  associates  first 
spoken  of  still  holding.  The  most  important 
item  at  that  early  day  was  the  gift  of  Ilenry 
Massie  to  the  county  of  Scioto  of  certain  in- 
lots and  out-lot3  in  the  town  of  Portsmouth, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  erecting  county 
buildings — a court-house  and  jail.  The  gift 
was  made  July  10,  1807,  of  thirty-one  in-lots 
and  seventeen  out-lots,  and  in  1809  of  an 
additional  in-lot,  number  31.  This  last 
was  specified  for  the  building  of  a court- 
house and  for  no  other  purpose.  Thomas 
Parker,  the  founder  of  Alexandria,  the  first 
town  in  Scioto  County,  and  the  first  that  died, 
gave  also  liberally  to  that  now  “ city  of  the 
past”  for  school  and  other  purpose?.  In 
August,  1807,  he  gave  in-lot  number  80 
toward  the  erection  of  a school-house,  and  had 
previous  to  that  given  other  lots  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  a school  was  taught  in  1800  in  a 
log  school-house,  the  lot  for  which  was  dona- 
ted by  Mr.  Parker.  There  was  a school  taught 
in  the  French  Grant  in  1803  or  1804,  and  the 
first  west  of  the  Scioto  River,  excepting  at 
Alexandria,  was  in  1809-’10.  This  was  in 
what  is  now  Rush  Township,  and  was  a sub- 
scription school,  and  the  scholars  came  to  it 
from  three  and  four  miles  around.  In  the 
same  section  John  Wycoff’s  was  the  first  death 
remembered.  lie  died  in  1805,  and  was 
buried  in  Rush  Township,  not  far  from  where 
the  old  log  school-house  was  subsequently 
erected. 

At  the  time  of  the  trouble  with  General, 
afterward  Governor,  Robert  Lucas,  who  defied 
for  a time  the  civil  authorities  of  the  county 
and  refused  to  be  arrested,  the  sheriff,  clerk 
and  coroner  resigned  their  offices,  and  Elijah 
Glover  was  made  Sheriff;  John  R.  Turner. 


Clerk,  and  Uriah  Barber,  Coroner.  The 
General  was  arrested  by  the  new  officials  and 
civil  law  established. 

THE  TOWNSHIPS. 

Little  of  moment  transpired  during  the  first 
and  even  the  second  decade  of  the  county’s 
existence,  unless  can  he  called  the  great  in- 
crease of  population  in  1813.  That  year  was 
the  best  of  any  for  an  increase  of  population 
by  immigration  of  any  single  year  in  the  first 
quarter  of  a century  of  its  existence. 

The  county,  as  before  remarked,  was  divided 
into  townships  in  1810.  There  were  ten  town- 
ships in  the  county,  as  follows:  Seal,  Upper, 
Lick,  Greene,  Union,  Madison,  Niles,  Jeffer- 
son, Franklin  and  Wayne.  These  remained  as 
the  municipal  divisions  of  the  county  until 
Aug.  25,  1812,  when  Bloom  Township  was  or- 
ganized out  of  portions  of  Madison,  Greene 
and  Lick  townships.  A bounty  for  wolf  scalps 
was  given  as  early  as  1812,  if  not  before,  $2 
being  allowed  for  grown  wolves  and  $1  for 
those  under  six  months.  In  this  connection 
it  is  said  that  a plan  of  the  farmers  and  hunt- 
ers who  came  upon  an  old  wolf  with  a litter 
of  young  ones,  was  to  shoot  the  old  wolf,  and 
if  the  others  were  too  young  they  were  kept 
until  they  passed  their  six  months  in  a pen 
and  then  killed  and  the  $2  realized. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  as  wolf 
scalps  at  that  day  were  cash,  and  good  as  cash 
to  pay  taxes  with,  a month  or  two  keeping  a 
few  cubs  by  which  their  value  was  doubled  is 
not  improbable.  At  a later  day  this  premium 
was  reduced  one-half. 

The  county  commissioners  in  1812  received 
$1.75  per  day  for  their  services.  John  11. 
Thornton  received  a deed  of  in-lot  number 
31  for  digging  a well  in  the  town  of  Ports- 
mouth by  order  of  the  county  commissioners 
— the  well  being  a public  one. 

Sept.  23,  1812,  a slight  change  was  made 
between  Jefferson  and  Madison  townships; 
the  persons  living  on  the  Rocky  Fork  of  the 
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Little  Scioto  River,  within  the  township  ot 
Jefferson,  were  attached  to  Madison  Town- 
ship. This  remained  in  that  shape  until 
Jan.  1,1814,  when  the  county  commissioners 
made  the  following  order: 

“Ordered,  That  all  that  part  of  Jefferson 
Township  included  in  the  following  bounds  be 
attached  to  Madison  Township:  Beginning  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  section  30,  township  4, 
range  20;  thence  west  one  mile;  thence  north 
three  miles;  thence  east  one  mile  to  the  origi- 
nal township  line.” 

Changes  were  made,  roads  laid  out,  and 
assessors  and  collectors  of  the  different  town- 
ships appointed,  together  with  road  supervis- 
ors and  viewers.  This  was  the  principal 
business  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
county  commissioners  for  several  years;  in 
fact,  taxatiorFwas  light,  and  business  was  not 
rushing.  A petition  for  a new  township  to 
be  made  out  of  Union  and  Niles  came  before 
the  commissioners  Aug.  1,  1814,  at  the 
regular  term,  and  was  granted.  The  new 
township  was  called  Washington. 

Upper  Township  disappeared  from  the  list 
of  municipalities  of  Scioto  County  under  the 
oliowing  order,  excepting  that  which  in  1817 
became  a part  of  Lawrence  County: 

“ Ordered,  That  all  that  part  of  Upper 
Township  included  in  the  following  bounds 
be  attached  to  the  township  of  Greene,  to  wit: 
Beginning  at  the  upper  corner  of  Greene,  on 
the  river;  thence  up  the  river  to  the  upper 
corner  of  the  French  Grant;  thence  with  the 
upper  line  of  the  Grant  to  the  upper  back  cor- 
ner; thence  with  the  back  line  of  the  grant  to 
the  corner  of  Greene  Township;  thence  with 
the  line  of  Greene  to  the  place  of  beginning.” 
Dec.  6,  1814. 

The  remainder  of  Upper  and  Franklin 
and  Lick  townships  not  taken  in  Bloom  was 
given  to  Lawrence  County  on  its  organization 
in  1815. 

At  the  same  date  Porter  Township  was  or- 
ganized, and  its  territory  taken  from  Wayne 


and  Greene.  The  next  move  was  to  dispose 
of  Seal  Township,  and  this  was  done  in  the 
year  1815,  under  the  following  order  of  the 
county  commissioners: 

“Ordered,  That  that  part  of  Seal  Township 
which  lies  west  of  the  Scioto  River  be  attached 
to  Union  Township,  and  that  part  of  Seal 
Township  east  of  the  river  be  attached  to  Jef- 
ferson Township.”  This  order  was  made 
April  5,  1815. 

It  was  this  year,  1815,  that  General  Ken- 
dall commenced  the  erection,  at  the  mouth  of 
Brush  Creek,  of  a flouring  mill,  a couple  ot 
saw-mills,  and  finally  a boat  yard.  He  car- 
ried on  business  extensively,  and  on  comple- 
tion of  his  mills  took  in  a partner  by  the 
name  of  Head.  They  continued  in  business 
until  1824,  when  they  failed  for  quite  a large 
amount.  Boat-building  ceased  and  the  mills 
only  did  custom  work.  The  first  boat  the 
firm  built  was  called  the  Scioto,  but  it  proved 
of  little  value.  The  second,  called  the  Bell- 
videre,  was  a success.  This  steamboat  plied 
many  years  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  first 
ferry  started  across  the  Scioto  River  at  Ports- 
mouth was  by  David  Gliarky,  in  1816.  A 
ferry  had  been  in  operation  for  several  years 
at  Alexandria,  but  Gharky  had  the  first  at 
Portsmouth.  His  cabinet  shop  was  also  used 
as  a court-house  for  a year  or  two,  until  the 
first  court-house  was  built  in  1816.  Gharky 
removed  from  Alexandria  to  Portsmouth  in 
1814,  and  took  a prominent  position  in  the 
new  town. 

The  walls  of  the  court-house  above  spoken 
of  were  completed  and  accepted  by  the  county 
commissioners  at  their  August  session,  1815, 
John  Young,  contractor.  The  next  spring 
the  inside  carpenter  work  was  let  to  John 
Young  for  $1,350,  March  4,  1816,  and  the 
lath  and  plastering  and  whitewashing  toWm. 
Pearson,  for  $275.  It  was  completed  tha 
year  and  accepted  by  the  commissioners  Jan. 
13,  1817, at  the  January  session. 

The  cost  of  the  court-house  was,  ready  for 
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inside  work,  $2,000;  inside  work,  $1,350; 
lath,  plastering,  etc.,  $275;  total  cost,  $3,- 
625. 

The  above  court-house  was  built  on  Market 
street,  between  Front  and  Second,  as  now 
known,  but  at  that  time  Front  was  known  as 
Water  street,  and  Second  as  First  street. 

April  27, 1 815,  $24  was  paid  to  one  person  for 
twelve  wolf  scalps.  In  1816  Wm.  Kendall 
was  appointed  County  Treasurer,  and  his  first 
year’s  salary  showed  the  amount  of  $54  .25 
within  a fraction. 

David  Gharky  started  his  spinning  factory 
in  1818.  It  went  by  horse-power.  Some  four 
years  after  he  sold  out,  and  the  mill  was  taken 
to  Wheelersburg,  and  a wool  carding  machine 
started. 

TOWNSHIP  AND  COUNTY  FINANCES. 

Very  little  change  occurred  in  the  county 
until  1818,  when  Vernon  Township  was  formed, 
and  then  in  1820,  when  Brush  Creek  Town- 
ship was  organized,  making  in  the  latter  year 
eleven  townships,  named  Jefferson,  Niles, 
Union,  Madison,  Greene,  Wayne,  Bloom, 
Porter,  Washington,  Vernon,  and  Brush 
Creek. 

For  a year  or  two  expenses  exceeded  by  a 
small  amount  the  income  of  the  county,  not- 
withstanding salaries  were  low.  The  issue  of 
county  warrants  without  money  to  redeem  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  paying  interest  on  them  at  six 
percent.  Thiswas  continued  from  June,  1817, 
to  June,  1820,  when  the  order  allowing  interest 
was  rescinded,  the  county  being  able  to  meet 
its  expenses.  The  building  of  the  court-house 
was  the  principal  cause  of  running  behind. 
The  county,  however,  again  ran  behind  in 
1821,  the  expenditures  being  $1,761.34|,  and 
the  receipts  $1, 273. 47p,  excess  of  expenditures, 
$487.87J.  In  1822  the  finances  were  in  a 
better  condition,  and  the  balance  sheet  stood: 
Receipts,  $1,526.43J;  expenditures,  $1,115.- 
49£;  excess  of  receipts,  $410. 93|. 

These  receipts  and  expenditures  compared 


with  those  of  1882,  seem  ridiculously  small, 
the  latter  year  being  over  $141,000. 

The  expenditures  and  receipts  of  1824 
showed  a surplus  of  $65.57f  cents. 

The  cutting  down  of  the  premium  on  wolf 
scalps  to  $1  for  full-grown,  and  50  cents  for 
cubs,  which  had  been  done,  did  not  appear  to 
work  well,  and  at  the  June  session,  18.82,  the 
commissioners,  as  their  order  reads,  “to  en- 
courage the  killing  of  wolves,”  doubled  the 
bounty  then  being  given,  and  offered  $2  for 
scalps  of  full-grown  wolves  and  $1  for  those 
under  six  months  old.  This  bounty  seemed 
to  have  the  desired  effect  for  the  next  few 
years.  Over  sixty  were  killed  in  1823,  to 
June  of  that  year;  the  next  June,  forty-seven ; 
in  1825,  forty;  in  1826,  forty;  in  1827,  twenty- 
one;  and  in  1828,  twenty-four  wolves  were 
killed  in  Scioto  County,  and  the  commissioners 
paid/or  the  above  number  of  scalps  brought  in. 
This  showed  that  a pretty  good  field  for  wolves 
was  right  here  in  Scioto  County.  After  the 
year  1828,  they  fell  off  in  number,  but  now 
and  then  a wolf  was  killed  for  several  years 
later. 

MELANGE. 

The  county  commissioners  refused  to  let 
the  court-house  for  church,  singing  schools, 
etc.,  unless  the  persons  or  society  using  the 
same  should  clean  it  out  after  using  it,  and 
order  it  locked  up,  and  when  let  must  be 
with  the  understanding  that  it  would  be 
cleaned.  They  seemed  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely angered  at  the  way  it  had  been  used. 
The  jailor  was  allowed  25  cents  a day  for 
boarding  prisoners.  This  was  the  price  for 
some  twenty  years.  William  Kendall  made 
a map  of  the  county  in  1825,  and  then  sep- 
arate maps  of  the  townships  for  the  latter; 
he  received  $3  each,  and  for  the  plats  of 
Portsmouth,  Alexandria,  Lucasville,  Con- 
cord (now  known  as  Wheelersbug),  $2  each. 
A book  was  purchased  Dec.  3,  1823,  to  enter 
therein  the  boundary  of  each  township  in  the 
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county,  and  their  changes.  This  was  done 
and  the  entry  completed  March  2,  1824. 

Each  boundary  of  the  several  townships  was 
then  copied  and  delivered  to  the  township  at 
that  time  in  existence.  That  book  cannot  at 
this  day  be  found  among  the  court  records  of 
Scioto  County.  Very  few  of  the  townships 
have  their  official  copy,  and  in  many  cases 
these  copies  were  never  placed  upon  record 
by  the  township  clerks,  but  were  laid  away 
and  lost.  It  is  a serious  drawback  to  a cor- 
rect history  of  a county  to  have  the  records 
lost  and  destroyed,  and  Scioto  County  in  this 
respect  has  been  truly  unfortunate.  Brush 
Creek  boundary  line  was  changed  between  it 
and  Union,  June  5,  1822. 

The  part  of  Lawrence  County  which  was 
attached  to  Scioto  County  by  act  of  Legislat- 
ure, passed  Jan.  31,  1826,  was  attached  to 
Bloom  Township. 

The  boundary  between  Brush  Creek  and 
Morgan  Township  was  surveyed  by  William 
Kendall  in  December,  1825. 

The  first  forge  built  in  the  county  was  by 
Francis  Yalodin  and  Samuel  B.  Burt  in  1826. 
It  was  in  use  several  years. 

Clay  Township  was  organized  in  1826. 

The  Ohio  River  opposite  Portsmouth  was 
once  frozen  over  so  hard  that  a man  crossed 
over  on  horseback  on  the  ice.  This  was  Jan. . 
3,  1827. 

If  anybody  wanted  to  donate  land  for  new 
county  buildings,  the  county  commissioners 
notified  them  that  it  would  be  accepted,  and 
Samuel  O.  Tracy  was  ordered  to  receive  all 
donations. 

There  were  fifteen  wolves  returned  as  killed 
in  1829,  nine  in  1830,  and  twelve  in  1831, 
and  from  that  on  the  wolves  became  gradually 
less  until  they  became  entirely  extinct. 

In  1830  lumber,  of  white  pine,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  county  at  $5.50  per  thousand, 
and  shingles  at  $1.50  per  thousand.  This 
was  for  30,000  feet  of  lumber  and  20,000 


shingles.  These  prices  are  slightly  different 
from  those  of  1883. 

LAWYERS  AND  PHYSICIANS,  1830. 

The  price  of  lumber  perhaps  at  that  day 
varied  little  from  other  business  interests. 
The  merchant  found  goods  as  different  in 
price  and  in  quality  and  texture  as  the  lum- 
ber dealer  and  the  lawyers  and  doctors. 
There  were  five  lawyers  in  Portsmouth  in 
1830,  and  eight  physicians.  The  income  of 
these  professional  gentlemen  may  not  be  un- 
interesting at  this  day.  The  lawyers  were 
N.  K.  Clough,  with  an  income  of  $500; 
Samuel  M.  Tracy,  $500;  Charles  O.  Tracy, 
$300;  Edward  Hamilton,  $300,  and  William 
Y.  Peck,  $300. 

The  physicians’  incomes  were:  N.  W. 

Andrews,  Portsmouth,  $600;  G.  S.  B.  Hem- 
stead,  Portsmouth,  $600;  Allen  Farquhar, 
Union  Township,  $500;  Joseph  Dewey,  Por- 
ter Township, $600;  William  Belknap, Greene 
Township,  $300;  Hiram  Ramson,  $300; 
Thomas  Morris,  $400,  and  Abner  Wood, 
$40 

These  professions  were  taxed  on  their  in- 
comes: $600,  paid  $1.00  per  year  tax;  $400, 

$2.66f,  and  $300,  $2.42  per  year.  The 
total  taxation  on  the  duplicate  of  1830  was 
$5,248.92. 

The  Scioto  County  Bible  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  1830. 

PROGRESS. 

Scioto  County  made  fair  progress  up  to 
1830,  that  is,  her  ratio  of  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  increase  of  material  wealth  was 
equal  to  the  average  gain  of  the  State,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  cause  for  complaint. 
But  that  which  gave  the  greatest  impetus  to 
immigration  was  the  Ohio  Canal,  which  had 
been  commenced  at  Cleveland  in  1825.  In 
1829  work  was  commenced  at  Portsmouth 
and  tl\e  city,  as  well  as  the  county,  took  new 
life.  Corn  up  to  that  time  had  been  pur- 
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chased  at  10  cents  a bushel,  for  there  was 
little  demand  beyond  home  consumption. 
Eggs  could  be  purchased  for  4 and  5 cents 
a dozen,  and  when  they  got  up  to  7 it  was 
thought  a large  price  and  it  was  called  famine 
prices.  The  writer  of  this  read  a communi- 
cation from  an  unfortunate  person,  who 
claimed,  in  1834,  after  the  canal  was  finished, 
that  living  was  getting  entirely  too  expensive. 
This  person  complained  of  eggs  being  8 
to  10  cents  a dozen  and  butter  from  12£  to 
15  cents  per  pound,  and  said,  in  the  good  old 
times  eggs  were  4 or  5 cents  a dozen  and 
never  over  6,  while  butter  was  from  8 to  10 
cents  per  pound  and  other  articles  he  claimed 
in  proportion  had  risen  50  to  100  per  cent. 
Corn  had  actually  got  up  to  20  cents.  Yes, 
living  was  costing  nearly  double.  But  under 
the  inspiration  of  a more  active  demand,  and 
prospects  of  cheaper  and  more  rapid  trans- 
portation, Scioto  County  farmers  felt  encour- 
aged to  enlarge  their  field  of  operation  and 
production  received  a new  impulse.  The 
canal  was  finished  in  1832,  and  at  one  time 
Portsmouth  was  the  fourth  port  on  the  line 
of  the  canal  in  receipt  of  toll. 

TOWNSHIP  AND  CHANGES. 

Harrison  Township  was  organized  Match 
6,  1832,  being  taken  from  part  of  the  town- 
ships of  Porter,  Greene  and  Madison.  June 
7, 1832,  however,  some  considerable  changes 
were  made,  not  in  a great  area,  but  in  add- 
ing to  and  taking  from  adjoining  townships. 
These  changes  will  be  found  in  full  in  the 
history  of  Harrison  Township.  Up  to  1826 
thirteen  townships  had  been  organized,  and 
with  the  new  township  of  Harrison  fourteen. 
Their ’names  were  Bloom,  Brush  Creek,  Clay, 
Greene,  Harrison,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Mor- 
gan, Niles,  Porter,  Union,  Vernon,  Wash- 
ington and  Wayne. 

The  opening  of  the  canal  caused  an  increase 
of  business,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
the  starting  of  furnaces  and  the  mining  of 


coal  and  iron  ore,  the  eastern  side  of  the 
county  being  rich  in  these  minerals,  if  coal 
can  be  called  a mineral.  It  took  some  capi- 
tal to  do  this,  and  while  it  also  caused  an  in- 
crease of  population,  in  the  latter  case,  it  was 
not  enough  to  excite  comment.  In  fact  local 
labor  seemed  to  be  abundant  enough  for  the 
work  in  hand.  The  population  in  1830  was 
8,740,  a gain  of  3,000,  lacking  ten,  over  the 
population  of  1820,  while  that  of  1840  was 
11,192,  a gain  of  2,452  over  1830.  In  1836 
there  were  five  furnaces  in  blast  in  Scioto 
County:  Scioto,  Franklin,  Junior,  Bloom 

and  Clinton. 

COURT-HOUSE  AND  TURNPIKE. 

Reference  was  made  a page  or  two  back  of 
the  fact  that  owners  of  lots  in  Portsmouth 
who  wanted  to  donate  them  to  the  county  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a court-house  could 
do  so,  and  they  would  be  accepted,  and  prob- 
ably no  questions  asked.  Mr.  Henry  Brush 
is  the  only  person  of  record  who  responded  to 
this  appeal.  He  donated  lot  No.  380,  the 
site  of  the  present  court-house,  in  1833,  for 
that  purpose.  The  court-house  stands  on  the 
lot  and  it  was  erected  in  1835— ’36,  that  is, 
the  frqnt  end  of  it,  an  addition  in  the  rear 
having  been  completed  in  1882.  The  com- 
missioners advertised  for  bids  in  the  summer 
of  1835,  and  William  Kendall  was  the  suc- 
cessfur  bidder,  at  the  sum  of  $12,650.  The 
contract  was  signed  Sept.  26,  1835.  The 
building  still  stands  after  nearly  half  a cent- 
ury of  time,  a monument  of  the  solid,  hon- 
est work  of  the  contractor.  It  was  a substan- 
tial and  undoubtedly  was  also  looked  upon  as 
a fine  building,  but  with  the  addition  it  is 
not  considered  a model  of  architecture  at  this 
day. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  held 
in  the  winter  of  1837-’38  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  authorizing  counties  and  towns 
to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  turnpike 
roads.  The  date  of  this  act  was  March  26, 
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1838.  Under  this  act  meetings  were  called 
and  a turnpike  fever  swept  over  the  State. 
Turnpike  roads  in  the  county  of  Scioto  were 
inaugurated  by  numerous  turnpike  com- 
panies, and  the  counties  north  united  with 
Scioto  in  securing  a turnpike  to  Columbus, 
the  State  capital,  floss  County  subscribed 
$50,000,  Pike  $20,000,  and  Scioto,  $30,000. 
The  Columbus  & Portsmouth  Turnpike  Com- 
pany was  organized  and  commenced  work  in 

1838,  in  Scioto  County.  The  same  style  of 
company  was  organized  in  Pike  County,  in 
Piketon,  July  4,  1839.  The  work  in  Scioto 
County  at  first  dragged,  and  another  public 
meeting  was  called  at  Portsmouth,  June  22, 

1839,  and  larger  subscription  made.  It  was 
some  years  after  before  these  roads  were  made, 
and  for  many  years  they  were  toll  roads,  but 
the  last  was  purchased  by  the  county  some  ten 
years  ago  and  now  roads  and  bridges  are  free. 
There  was  no  money  lost  by  the  people  of 
Scioto  County  in  building  turnpikes. 

SCIOTO  RIVER  NAVIGATION. 

Steamboat  navigation  of  the  Scioto  River 
was  a pet  scheme  with  steamboat  men  for 
many  years.  The  record  of  early  years  gives 
no  account  of  any  traffic  on  the  river  until  the 
winter  of  1847-’48.  The  steamboats  built  by 
Kendall  & Head,  about  1818,  came  down  the 
Scioto  from  about  the  mouth  of  Brush  Creek, 
but  probably  they  received  their  boilers,  etc., 
at  Portsmouth.  The  first  steamboat,  America, 
went  up  the  river  in  the  winter  above  men- 
tioned as  far  as  Waverly.  It  made  a prosper- 
ous trip  and  was  in  the  trade  during  the  high 
water;  some  three  round  trips  were  made.  In 
December,  1848,  a small  steamer  had  been 
built  to  run  up  the  Scioto,  and  the  experimen- 
tal trip  was  made  Dec.  12,  184S.  She  left  her 
moorings  and  was  watched  until  she  was  out 
of  sight,  by  quite  a large  number  of  people. 
She  plowed  her  way  gracefully  and  success- 
fully against  the  current,  and  Piketon  gave 
her  an  ovation.  Her  name  was  The  Relief. 


She  went  up  as  far  as  the  Feeder  Dam  and 
Salt  Creek,  and  grounded  once,  but  slightly. 
Then  the  handsome  little  steamboat,  the 
John  B.  Gordon,  became  the  regular  Sci- 
oto River  packet,  made  regular  trips,  com- 
mencing Feb.  1,  1849,  and  continued  until 
June.  She  was  owned  by  the  Scioto  Valley 
Steamboat  Co.,  and  cost  $3,500.  Hot  much 
more  in  the  steamboat  business  can  be  found 
of  record.  Railroads  and  railroad  bridges 
soon  put  a stop  to  much  further  effort,  and,  al- 
though the  Scioto  is  a free  highway,  her  placid 
bosom  has  not  of  late  years  been  disturbed 
or  her  waters  used  for  navigation  purposes. 
The  last  steamer  that  attempted  to  do  a pay- 
ing business  on  the  river  was  a very  pretty 
little  craft  called  the  Piketon  Belle.  She 
was  launched  Oct.  26,  1860,  and  drew  only 
twenty-two  inches;  was  in  the  trade  in  1861, 
and  was  built  and  owned  at  Piketon.  She 
continued  her  trips  until  May  10,  1861. 

SCIOTO  RIVER  BRIDGES. 

The  first  bridge  which  spumed  the  Scioto 
River  in  Scioto  County  was  in  the  year  1849. 
This  bridge  was  666  feet  long,  resting  upon 
three  stone  piers,  and  was  twenty  feet  in  the 
clear.  A stone  abutment  was  on  the  east 
end,  and  on  the  west  end  a wooden  one  and 
trestle  reaching  to  high  ground.  The  first 
team  crossed  Aug.  13,  1849.  It  was  located 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  next  bridge 
was  to  take  the  place  of  the  structure  above 
described,  and  a contract  was  entered  into  in 
October,  1855,  to  put  up  a bridge  at  the  cost 
of  $25,000.  It  was  to  be  one  foot  wider  and 
six  feet  higher  than  the  old  bridge.  A sus- 
pension bridge  was  completed  across  the  Sci- 
oto just  above  the  old  bridge  in  January, 
1859.  In  November  it  fell  in,  or  a portion 
of  it,  and  $6,000  was  raised  to  repair  it.  It 
was  owned  by  Newton  Robinson  and  George 
Charles  Davis.  The  bridge  was  finally  pur- 
chased by  the  county,  of  George  Davis,  in 
1873,  for  the  sum  of  $45,000  in  yearly  pay- 
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ments,  commencing  July  1,  1875.  That  is, 
$10,000  was  to  be  paid  July  1 of  the  years 
1875,  1876,  and  1877,  and  $15,000  July  1st, 
1878,  the  bonds  to  draw  six  per  cent,  interest. 
The  bridge  was  then  made  free  from  July"l, 
1873.  A good  bridge  was  built  across  the 
river  at  Lucasville,  in  1878,  at  a cost  of  $10,- 
000,  bonds  being  issued  for  its  payment. 
The  bridge  is  in  good  order.  Thus  witli  free 
turnpikes  and  free  bridges,  the  people  of  Sci- 
oto County  have  little  cause  for  complaint. 

CHANGE  IN  TOWNSHIP  LINES. 

A portion  of  Greene  Township  was  attached 
to  Porter,  being  the  farm  of  William  Mont- 
gomery, Dec.  7,  1836. 

Another  change  took  place  March  2,  1840, 
between  Harrison  and  Madison  townships,  the 
former  being  slightly  enlarged. 

March  1,  1841,  that  part  of  the  French 
Grant  in  Vernon  Township  was  attached  to 
Greene. 

The  boundary  of  Washington  Township 
was  so  changed,  Dec.  6,  1842,  as  to  make  the 
canal  at  its  east  line  and  to  absorb  the  terri- 
tory lying  east  of  the  old  mouth  of  the  Scioto 
River.  This  had  been  a portion  of  Wayne 
Township. 

Greene  Township,  by  a slight  change  June 
10,  1843,  was  enlarged  and  Porter  diminished 
to  the  same  extent. 

Section  12  in  Jefferson  Township  was  at- 
tached to  Madison,  June  8,  1848,  and  June  3, 
1862,  a portion  of  Harrison  Township  was 
also  added  to  Madison. 


Rush  Township  was  organized  June  3,  1867, 
her  territory  being  taken  entirely  from  Union 
Township.  It  lies  on  the  Scioto  River,  east 
of  Union  and  Brush  Creek  Townships,  but 
west  of  the  above  named  river. 

June  7,  1861,  sections  31  and  32  were  taken 
from  Porter  Township  and  attached  to  Harrison 

The  first  time  the  county  was  divided  into 
assessor  districts  was  in  1846,  three  .districts 
being  made,  but  was  changed  June  8,  1852, 
into  four  districts.  All  west  of  the  Scioto 
River  was  made  one  district  and  called  No.  1, 
Jno.  B.  Doods,  Assessor;  Wayne  Township, 
No.  2,  Nathan  L.  Jones,  Assessor;  Clay,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison  and  Harrison,  No.  3,  Stewart 
Slavens,  Assessor,  and  Porter,  Greene,  Ver- 
non and  Bloom,  No.  4,  Josiah  Merritt,  Asses- 
sor. 

The  county  commissioners  made  the  fol- 
lowing of  record : 

Ordered,  That  the  county  bo  districted  fo 
the  valuation  of  real  property  in  districts  as 
follows:  Nile  Township  shall  comprise  Dis- 
trict No.  1;  Washington,  No.  2;  Union,  No. 
3;  Morgan,  No.  4;  Brush  Creek,  No.  5; 
Wayne  Township  and  city  of  Portsmouth,  No. 
6;  Clay,  No.  7;  Jefferson,  No.  8;  Porter,  No. 
9;  Greene,  No.  10;  Madison,  No.  11;  Bloom, 
No.  12;  Vernon,  No.  13;  and  Harrison,  No.  14; 
and  that  the  auditor  give  notice  by  advertise- 
ment to  the  qualified  electors  of  Scioto  County 
to  elect  one  assessor  for  each  district  at  the  an- 
nual election  in  October  next,  to  assess  all  real 
property  according  to  its  true  value  in  money 
according  to  law,  June  10,  1858. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  OF  SCIOTO  COUNTY— HER  RAILROADS  AND  POPULATION. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  resources  of  Scioto  County  am  varied 
and  their  full  development  brings  wealth, 
contentment,  health  and  happiness.  The 
soil  in  the  valleys  is  of  exceeding  richness,  its 
alluvial  qualities  reaching  several  feet  below 
the  surface,  while  in  other  places  the  eroding 
of  the  hills  forming  gulches  rinds  the  soil 
of  the  valley  enriched  by  these  washings. 
Streams  of  running  water  and  timber  of  al- 
most every  variety,  yet  somewhat  limited  in 
supply;  many  square  miles  of  coal  field,  and 
beds  of  iron  ore,  unlimited  in  its  productive 
capacity;  lands  undulating  here  and  there, 
and  again  hilly,  making  vast  ranges  for  stock; 
quarries  of  freestone  fit  for  the  walls  of  a 
palace;  all  these  things  make  the  resources 
of  Scioto  County  a fruitful  theme,  which,  to 
but  give  it  partial  justice,  would  fill  many 
pages  of  history.  It  js  the  home  of  the  sitc- 
culent  grasses;  cereals  and  vegetables  are 
everywhere  productive,  and  with  them  as  a 
ground  work  of  solid  ingredients,  it  gives  it 
a prominence  as  a stock-raising  and  dairy 
country.  The  hitter  would  certainly  flourish 
here,  the  equal  of  any  county  in  the  State  or 
country. 

There  are  few  States  in  the  Union  that  have 
so  great  a variety  of  soil,  so  salubrious  a cli- 
mate, are  so  rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources,  as  well  adapted  to  stock,  or  as 
healthy  a climate  for  man  as  Ohio. 

In  all  that  constitutes  wealth,  refinement 
and  culture,  in  the  luxuries  of  life  and  in  her 


schools  and  churches,  she  has  no  superior. 
It  is  her  great  educational  facilities  and  her 
numerous  railroads  and  waterways,  which 
give  her  a pre-eminent  stand  over  both  East- 
ern and  Western  neighbors.  She  equals  the 
East  in  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  of  social  ties 
and  advancements,  and  living  at  less  than 
two-thirds  the  cost.  She  surpasses  the  West 
and  the  borders  of  civilization  in  everything 
that  constitutes  a comfortable  home,  the  nec- 
essaries and  luxuries  of  life,  and  all  this  with- 
out going  into  the  confines  of  savage  life  and 
enduring  the  hardships  and  privations  of  pio- 
neer life.  One  and  all  of  these  advantages 
may  be  found  in  Scioto  County,  and  it  is  these 
inducements  of  wealth,  happiness  and  pros- 
perity which  give  the  people  faith  in  its 
future. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Who  stands  in  so  enviable  a position  as  the 
owners  of  soil  and  the  producers  of  bread  '{ 
They  feed  the  teeming  millions  of  our  pop- 
ulation; they  supply  their  most  pressing 
wants.  Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  all  our 
material  relations.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  population  of  our  country  is  engaged  in 
tilling  the  soil,  and  over  three-fifths  of  the 
permanent  wealth  of  the  country  is  in  their 
hands.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  is 
based  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  owners  and 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Truly,  then,  is  agricult- 
ure the  mother  of  all  arts,  the  foundation 
and  basis  of  every  other  calling. 

Agriculture,  like  every  other  art,  must  be 
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educated.  We  educate  for  the  law.  we  edu- 
cate for  medicine,  we  educate  for  war — for  war 
upon  the  land  and  war  upon  the  sea.  We 
educate  for  all  arts  and  sciences  save,  but  in 
a limited  degree,  that  art  or  science  which  is 
the  noblest  of  them  all,  and  upon  which  all 
other  arts  and  sciences  depend. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  the  first  and 
is  the  most  ennobling  of  all  callings.  When 
the  first  happy  pair  were  created  they  were 
placed  in  a garden,  the  most  delightful  spot 
upon  earth;  their  physical  employment  was 
its  cultivation,  their  mental  exercise  to  admire 
and  adorn  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God, 
that  appeared  in  every  shrub  and  plant  that 
flourished  throughout  the  garden.  In  this 
department  of  labor  the  whole  realm  of  truth 
is  spread  out  before  us,  and  invites  our  in- 
quiry and  investigation.  The  composition  of 
soils,  the  laws  that  govern  vegetable  life,  are 
wide  and  pleasant  fields  for  the  exercise  of 
the  mind,  and  while  contemplating  and  study- 
ing Nature’s  laws,  the  mind  takes  a pleasing 
transit  from  Nature’s  works  up  to  Nature’s  God 

The  principal  crops  grown  in  the  county 
are  wheat,  corn  and  hay.  In  stock  hogs  rank 
first;  then  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  mules,  in 
the  order  named.  As  a sheep  county,  Scioto 
ought  to  rank  high,  but  does  not,  in  numbers; 
in  fact,  sheep  industry  has  not  grown  much  in 
favor  of  the  farmers  of  the  county. 

Early  agricultural  statistics  are  not  so  val- 
uable, as  the  crops  at  first  raised  were  but  lit- 
tle beyond  the  wants  of  the  people.  Small 
towns  consumed  but  little,  and  transportation 
was  confined  to  wagons  on  land  and  flat-boats 
on  the  Scioto  and  Ohio,  but  the  price  for  grain 
in  early  days  did  not  warrant  extensive  crops. 

In  1842  Scioto  County  had  2,989  horses, 
valued  at  $119,560;  5,067  cattle,  valued  at 
$40,536.  This  was  not  a large  stock.  It  was 
in  this  decade  that  the  iron  and  coal  interests 
reached  its  greatest  aggregate  of  output,  the 
year  1846  being  the  greatest. 

The  assessor’s  returns  of  1853  showed  a 


healthy  return  to  the  agriculturist,  and  that  of 
1854  gives  the  number  of  stock  in  the  county. 
The  crop,  by  townships,  is  here  given: 


WHEAT  AND  CORN  CROP  OF  1853. 


Townships. 

Acres 

of 

Wheat. 

1 Bushels 
1 of 
1 Wheat. 

1 Acres 
of 

I Corn. 

Bushels 

of 

Corn. 

Nile 

174 

2,280 

1,806 

58,050 

Washington 

35 

572 

1,748 

105.396 

Union 
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5,897 

1,986 

77,074 

Brush  Creek 

564 

6,336 

990 

24,757 

Morgan 

62 

664 

785 

45,000 

Wayne 

Clay 

109 

1,921 

160 

2,445 

9,600 

135,186 

Jefferson 

448 

5,251 

2,689 

11,640 

Porter 

242 

3,081 

1,219 

38.085 

Greene  

505 

7,187 

828 

86,920 

Madison 

1,092 

17,662 

1,791 

41,464 

Vernon 

159 

538 ! 

909 

17,130 

Bloom 

222 

2,4401 

1,265 

28,120 

Harrison 

731 

7,738 

1,299 

30,772 

Total, 
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It  had  taken  twelve  years  to  increase 
horses  fifty  per  cent,  and  cattle  about  100  per 
cent.  From  this  time  on,  the  increase  in  stock 
and  cereals  was  steady  up  to  1870 ; the  report  is 
given  below.  The  increase  about  kept  pace 
with  the  population,  and  as  more  land  was 
put  under  cultivation,  and  the  farming  popu- 
lation increased,  of  course  the  yield,  in  the 
aggregate  became  greater.  The  mining  and 
iron  interest  did  not,  however,  flag,  but  a large 
part  of  the  working  force  of  the  county  were 
engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal  and  iron  ore 
and  at  work  in  the  furnaces. 

There  was  a halt  in  both  during  the  civil 
war,  and  it  took  a few  years  to  recover  from 
the  disastrous  effect  of  that  desperate  strug- 
gle, and  the  returns  of  1870  show  about  the 
first  evidence  of  a return  to  that  condition 
and  activity  in  which  the  war  found  it.  The 
following  is  the  agricultural  and  stock  product 


of  Scioto  County : 

1870. 

Orchard  Products $35,378 

Home  Manufactures 9,010 

Maple  Sugar,  lbs 742 

Maple  Syrup,  gal 6 

Sorghum  Molasses,  gal 46,216 

Corn,  bu 699,736 

Oats,  bu 116,376 

Barley,  bu 9,474 

Buckwheat,  bu 495 

Tobacco,  lbs 3,736 

Wool,  lbs 21,647 

Potatoes,  Irish,  bu 81,924 

“ Sweet,  bu 7,282 

Hay,  tons 9,522 

Assessed  Valuation  Real  Estate  $4,899,272 

“ “ Personal  Estate $4,937,562 

Total  Valuation  Real  and  Personal  Estate. . $9,836,834 
True  “ “ “ “ $19,624,631 

1875. 

Orchard  Products,  bu. .. . 1,203 

Home  Manufactures 

Maple  Sugar,  lbs 381 

“ Syrup,  gal... 329 

Sorghum  Syrup,  gal 23,883 

Corn,  bu 600,908 

Oats,  bu 73,682 

Barley,  bu 6,621 

Buckwheat,  bu 846 

Tobacco,  lbs 3,941 

Wool,  lbs 9,789 

Potatoes,  Irish,  bu 82,349 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  bu , 3,185 

Hay,  tons 7,233 

Assessed  Valuation  Real  Estate $6,750,009 

TP/ararmol  T^.atatn  9.73  17/1 


Total  “ Real  and  Personal  Estate.  $12,023,183 


1880. 

Orchard  Products,  bu. 82,618 

Maple  Sugar,  lbs 521 

“ Syrup,  gal 173 

Sorghum  Syrup,  gal 26,140 

Corn,  bu 711.284 

Oats,  bu 54,183 

Barley,  bu 17,561 

Buckwheat,  bu 97 

Tobacco,  lbs 7,235 

Wool,  lbs 10,670 

Potatoes,  Irish,  bu 71,935 

“ Sweet,  bu 3.737 

Hay,  tons 9,436 

Assessed  Valuation  Real  Estate $6,575,348 

1870. 

Horses 4,447 

Cattle 12,705 

Mules 555 

Sheep 9,901 

Hogs 16,253 

1875. 

Horses 5,377 

Cattle 11,008 

Mules 878 

Sheep 5,377 

Hogs 12,577 

1880. 

Horses 4,849 

Cattle 12,001 

Mules 898 

Sheep 6,152 

Hogs 13,059 


THE  GRAPE. 

There  are  but  few  vineyards  in  Scioto 
County,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  has 
not  become  general.  The  soil  and  the  hill- 
sides are  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  some 
varieties  of  the  grape,  the  Concord  being  the 
leading  grape  grown,  and  considered  the  har- 
diest, and  less  liable  to  mildew.  The  Alvira 
is  little  grown  and  but  little  known,  but  for 
wine  it  is  considered  superior  to  the  Norton’s 
Virginia  or  the  Martha.  There  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  quality  of  the  wine  it  produces,  both 
in  body  and  flavor.  It  is  not  as  prolific  in  its 
yield  as  the  Concord,  and  for  that  matter 
there  is  no  grape  that  equals  it  in  yield,  or 
can  be  said  to  be  as  hardy,  but  the  Concord 
does  not  make  a rich  wine.  It  is  lighter  in 
body,  and  lacks  that  delicate  flavor  which 
gives  to  the  Norton’s  Virginia,  Alvira  and 
Martha  their  chief  attributes,  and  calls  forth 
high , praise.  The  Catawba  is  a grape  that 
was  cultivated  many  years,  but  it  is  light  in 
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yield  and  light  in  body  in  the  quality  of  its 
wine. 

The  Concord  for  light  wine  is  the  superior 
of  any  grown,  when  yield  and  quality  is  con- 
sidered. This  is  meant  in  the  nature  of  a 
common  wine.  The  Herbemont  is  also  culti- 
vated to  some  extent,  and  has  yielded  a very 
heavy  crop,  about  eight  hundred  gallons  to 
the  acre.  Among  the  varieties  promising 
well,  but  which  are  as  yet  not  extensively 
cultivated,  are  the  Cunningham,  Clinton, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Taylor,  Cynthiana,  Martha, 
North  Carolina  Seedling,  Roger’s  Hybrid, 
No.  1,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  Alvira. 
The  average  value  of  Catawba  wine  is  $1.50; 
Norton’s  Virginia  wine,  $4;  Concord  wine, 
$2.50;  Herbemont  wine,  $3.  These  are  the 
comparative  prices  in  accordance  with  their 
quality,  and  are  nearly  correct.  In  a com- 
parison of  the  wine  made  from  the  Alvira  and 
Norton’s  Virginia  the  preference  was  given 
by  good  judges  to  the  former.  Still  there  is 
but  little  difference,  and  the  latter  gives  a 
greater  yield  per  acre. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  grape  finds  here 
its  natural  home,  and  will  produce  unrivaled 
yields,  and  while  at  this  time  I he  Concord  is 
the  favorite,  from  its  hardy  nature  and  sure 
returns,  other  varieties  will  doubtless  find 
favor  as  vineyard’s  increase,  and  a taste  for 
superior  vintage  becomes  more  widespread 
and  desirable. 

FRUIT  AND  BERRIES. 

Scioto  County  is  a natural  county  for  fruit 
of  all  kinds  and  of  berries.  Apples,  peaches, 
pears  and  plums  grow  luxuriantly.  The  plum 
is  not  cultivated  but  the  climate  is  suited  for 
it.  Apples  are  plentiful,  and  there  are  many 
extensive  orchards  in  the  county.  Peaches 
are  not  so  certain  a crop  yet  they  do  well,  and 
when  the  seasons  are  favorable  they  yiel  a 
bountiful  harvest.  Pears  thrive  well.  Ber- 
ries grow  anywhere,  and  are  in  large  quan- 
tities, both  wild  and  cultivated.  The  only 


limit  to  the  production  is  that  of  planting; 
the  coil  and  climate  are  here. 

from  1814. 

Going  back  to  the  early  or  pioneer  days  of 
Scioto  County,  the  first  tax  found  of  record 
was  in  1814,  the  total  taxation  that  year 
being  $176.55  5.  When  that  amount  of  less 
than  $200  is  looked  at,  the  tax  duplicate  of 
1883  placed  before  the  reader,  he  will  see 
progress  written  in  mammoth  letters  all  over 
it.  Progress  in  wealth,  progress  in  expenses 
and  progress  in  increased  taxation.  It  is  all 
progress. 

Many  years  later,  or  in  the  year  1823,  tax- 
ation had  increased  to  the  sum  of  $1,399.77  9. 
This  was  the  total  taxation  of  the  eleven 
townships  in  the  county,  and  the  tax  each 
paid  that  year  is  given  below.  Comparing 
this  tax  by  townships  of  later  years  will  be 
found  interesting. 


TAX  OF  1823,  BY  TOWNSHIPS. 


Wayne 

,..$737,52  9 

Bloom 

. . . 30  60 

Washington  . . 

. . 63.98  5 

Union 

..  54.925 

Jefferson 

, . . 86.39 

Brush  Creek . . 

. . 31.42  5 

Porter 

MnfUsrm  ...  . 

...  100.85 
. . 87  80 

Niles 

. . 66.15 

Greene  

Yernon 

. . 50.60 

$1,399.77  9 

From  1823  to  1830  the  increase  was  also 
pretty  fast.  The  nine  years  had  increased 
about  800  per  cent.,  and  the  seven  nearly  400 
per  cent.,  but  the  amount  looked  larger.  The 
amount  being  for  1835,  $5,218.92.  The  next 
taxation  of  interest  was  in  1842.  The  tax 
collected  that  year  was  $20,217.44.  In  1837 
the  expenses  of  the  county  exceeded  the 
county  tax  by  $532.02,  or  the  county  proper 
ran  in  debt  that  much.  The  ratio  here  in 
twelve  years  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  seven 
years  before,  or  hardly  as  much.  It  was  in 
the  year  1842  that  the  records  showed  a gross 
assessed  valuation  of  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty of  $1,121,245,  and  this  was  the  sum  on 
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which  the  above  tax  was  collected.  Jan.  1, 
1843,  the  returns  of  the  assessors  of  Scioto 
County  showed  155,263  acres  of  taxable  land, 
valued,  including  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, at  $521,289 — a fraction  over  $3.35  per 
acre  for  improvements  and  all. 

The  town  lots  were  valued  at  $332,011, 
over  half  as  much  as  all  the  r the  land 

in  the  county,  thus  lightening  the  tax  of  the 
farmer  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the 
towns. 

There  was  another  pretty  heavy  advance  in 
taxation  the  next  twelve  years. 

The  amount  and  how  it  was  disposed  of  is 
here  annexed: 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  SCIOTO  COUNTY, 

For  the  year  ending  June  1,  1854. 


Balance  in  the  Treasury,  Jtfne  1,  1853, 
Amount  of  Taxes  collected  jn  1853, 
State  Common  School  fund  and  funds 
arising  from  School  lands, 

Amount  of  Fines,  Licenses,  Permits 
and  all  other  sources. 


$ 6,523  49  0 
71,203  17  9 

9,987  39  5 

3,028  02  0 


Total 


90,742  08  4 


Paid  State  Treasurer 

“ Common  School  Funds  to  Town- 
ships  

“ Special  School  Funds  to  Districts. . 

“ School-house  building  Funds  

“ City  Treasurer  City  Taxes 

“ Township  “ Township  “ 

“ Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds 

“ “ “ Surplus  revenue 

“ Repairs  to  Public  Buildings 

“ “ “ Bridges 

“ County  Infirmary  Directors  orders. . 
The  following  are  the  ordinary  County 
expenses  for  the  year: 

Costs  in  Criminal  Prosecutions 

Prosecuting  Attorney's  salary 

Attorneys  for  defending  criminals 

“ “ attending  to  suits  in 

Court 

Assessors  of  Personal  Property 

“ “ Real  Estate 

County  Board  of  Equalization 

Sheriff  fees  for  boarding,  clothing,  and 

washing  for  prisoners 

County  Commissioners 

Judges  and  Clerks  of  Elections 

Laying  out  und  altering  Roads 

Township  Treasurer’s  fees 

Costs  of  Coroner’s  Inquests 

Special  Constables  attending  Court 

Auditor's  fees 

Treasurer’s  fees 

Public  Printing 

Scioto  County  Agricultural  Society 

School  Examiners’  fees  and  expenses.. 

Coal  for  Court-house  and  Jail 

Stationery,  Books,  etc 

Probate  Judge’s  Salary 

Old  Orders  redeemed 

Balance  in  Treasury 


$24,998  57  6 

12,472  48  5 
1,451  74  7 
2,084  39  5 
16,979  53  0 
2,504  13  3 
7,061  25  0 
632  41  0 
42  85  0 
10  00  0 
2,177  12  0 


546  34  0 
350  00  0 
40  00  0 

90  00  0 
465  00  0 
460  00  0 
88  00  0 

517  17  0 
100  00  0 
189  40  0 
23  50  0 
14  00  0 
98  47  0 
68  00  0 
1,172  82  0 
1,170  19  6 
296  90  0 
93  00  0 
66  00  0 
148  48  0 
267  58  0 
187  50  0 
498  79  0 
13,376  44  2 


Total 


$90,742  08  4 


The  tax  collected  for  the  fiscal  year  1854: 
amounted  to  $60,179.52,  as  against  the  above 
tax  of  the  year  before  of  $71,203.17.  This 
was  a considerable  falling  ofi. 

VALUATION. 

The  valuation  of  1845  was  $1,226,853; 
of  1848,  $1,719,448,  and  of  1854,  $6,876,320, 
a gain  of  over  $5,000,000  in  nine  years,  but 
in  1861  the  taxable  valuation  of  personal 
property  was  alone  $2,228,643,  but  it  did  not 
reach  the  valuation  of  1857. 

Yaluation  of  1870:  Real,  $4,899,272;  per- 
sonal, $4,937,562;  total,  $9,836,834.  Yalua- 
tion of  1875:  Real,  $6,750,009;  personal, 
$5,273,174;  total, $12,023, 183.  Yaluation  of 
1880:  Real,  $6,575,348; personal,  $4,057,416; 
total,  $10,632,764. 

Scioto  County  has  369,794  acres  of  land  on 
the  tax  duplicate  and  this  was  valued  in 
1882  at  $4,132,310;  in  towns,  villages  and 
cities  town  lots  valuation,  $2,503,570;  value 
of  personal  or  chattel  property,  $4,172,867; 
grand  duplicate  of  1882,  $10,808,747. 

This  is  quite  a reduction  from  the  assessed 
valuation  of  1875,  but  exceeds  that  of  1870 
by  nearly  $1,000,000.  There  is  no  less  prop- 
erty than  in  the  former  years,  in  reality  there 
is  considerable  more,  but  the  assessed  valua- 
tion is  made  lower.  Financially  speaking 
Scioto  County  is  in  a good  situation.  Her 
total  debt,  Jan.  1,  1884,  is  but  $183,000, 
which  has  ten  years  yet  to  run,  that  is  the 
last  payment  comes  due  in  1893.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  this  debt 
draws  eight  per  cent,  interest,  and  $33,000, 
six  per  cent.  Taxation  grows  lighter  every 
year.  The  school  districts  of  the  county 
carry  a small  debt,  and  also  Portsmouth  City. 
Outside  then,  of  the  debt  of  the  county 
proper,  there  was  owing,  Jan.  1, 1883,  the  fol* 
lowing  debt: 

Township  debts,  $1,778.50;  cities  and  vil- 
lages, < $265,800.00;  school  districts,  $25,- 

971.00;  total,  $303,549.50;  add  county  debt 
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January,  1884,  $183,000,  and  we  have  a total 
of  $480,549.50. 

The  above  is  the  financial  condition  of  the 
county  at  the  dates  named.  The  city  has 
felt  the  incubus  of  its  debt,  but  it  should  not 
weigh  a moment  against  it.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  cities  in  the  States  with  a less  taxa- 
ble pay  roll  that  has  much  larger  debt. 

POPULATION  OF  SCIOTO  COUNTY  — AREA  640 
SQUARE  MILES. 

Scioto  County  having  been  organized  in 
1803,  the  first  census  was  in  1810.  The 
population  is  given  for  the  county  the  first 
three  decades,  and  then  by  townships  that  the 
growth  of  each  can  be  compared  and  their 
progress  ascertained.  It  will  show  also  what 
part  of  the  county  has  gained  the  most 
rapidly: 

Population  of  the  county  in  1810,  3,399; 
in  1820,  5,750;  in  1830,  8,740. 

POPULATION  SINCE  1840. 


Townships 

1840. 

1850 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

Bloom 

913 

1,648 

1,751 

2,203 

2,211 

Brush  Creek 

401 

650 

1,094 

1,410 

2,093 

Clay 

696 

846 

844 

927 

1,148 

Greene 

973 

2,344 

2,501 

1,882 

1,935 

Harrison 

686 

1,162 

1,486 

1,032 

1,325 

Jefferson* 

578 

840 

1,226 

559 

919 

Madison 

830 

1,367 

1,583 

1,578 

1,852 

Morgan 

265 

280 

686 

758 

1,019 

Niles 

860 

1,004 

1,175 

1,473 

1,90 

Porter 

1,013 

1,674 

1,873 

1,965 

2,27 

Rush* 

638 

778 

Union* 

570 

605 

1,070 

552 

1,168 

Valley* 

724 

951 

Vernon 

902 

1,105 

1,554 

1,924 

1,481 

Washington 

653 

676 

920 

1,085 

1,131 

Waynefnow  P’tsmouth 

1,853 

3,867 

6,055 

10,592 

11,321 

County 

11,192 

18,428 

24,297 

29,302 

33,511 

SCIOTO  & HOOKING  VALLEY  RAILROAD 


was  organized  in  the  year  1849.  The  route  or 
line  upon  which  it  was  to  be  built  was  from 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  River,  to  Newark, 
Licking  Co.,  Ohio,  passing  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Scioto,  Jackson, Yinton,  Hocking,  Perry 


* Divided,  Rush  from  Union,  1867;  Valley  from  Jefferson,  1860. 
t City  of  Portsmouth  and  Wayne  Township,  together  since  1870. 


and  Licking,  and  just  touching  the  northern 
corner  of  Lawrence  County.  Work  was  com- 
menced in  1850,  and  Aug.  15,  1853,  it  had 
reached  Jackson  C.-H.,  in  Jackson  County. 
There  was  not  any  certainty  of  its  being  car- 
ried further  north  than  Jackson  unless  the 
people  could  be  aroused  in  Yinton  County 
and  to  the  north  of  her,  and  the  friends  of  the 
road  went  to  work  in  these  counties. 

Sept.  2,  1852,  the  largest  railroad  meeting 
ever  held  in  the  Hocking  Yalley  came  off  at 
Logan.  A grand  barbecue  was  given,  and  the 
air  fairly  shook  with  railroad  eloquence.  It 
was  a memorable  day  in  the  history  of  Hock- 
ing County.  The  line  of  route  was  from 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  River,  running  to 
Jackson,  in  Jackson  County,  through  McAr- 
thurstown,  in  Yinton  County,  Logan  in  Hock- 
ing, to  Somerset  in  Perry  County,  thence  to 
Newark,  Licking  Co.,  Ohio,  as  its  termi- 
nus. It  was  computed  that  5,000  people  were 
in  attendance  that  day,  coming  from  Jackson 
on  the  south  to  Newark  on  the  north.  Perry 
County  turned  out  the  banner  delegation,  be- 
ing over  a half  mile  long,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  music.  The  people  of  Loga  n and 
surrounding  country  were  awakened  at  sun- 
rise by  a Federal  salute.  Up  to  that  time  it 
was  the  largest"  railroad  meeting  ever  held  in 
the  State,  and  few  since  have  exceeded  it.  It 
was  decided  that  Perry  County  should  raise 
$150,000,  Hocking  County  $80,000,  and 
Yinton  County  $50,000. 

This  action  of  the  people  strengthened  the 
enterprise,  and  reached  Jackson  the  following 
year,  or  1853.  On  its  arrival  there  work 
ceased  for  some  twelve  months  so  far  as  lay- 
ing any  rails  was  concerned,  but  the  grading 
was  completed  to  Somerset,  in  Perry  County, 
with  the  exception  of  a tunnel  at  Maxwell  and 
a heavy  cut  at  Union  Furnace.  After  a twelve 
months’  rest  work  was  again  commenced,  and 
the  rails  were  laid  to  the  hamlet  of  Hamden, 
and  there  formed  a junction  with  the  Marietta 
& Cincinnati  Railroad . 
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Then  there  was  another  cessation  of  work, 
and  an  attempt  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  their 
bond  being  a failure,  and  therefore  meeting 
with  financial  embarrassment,  there  was  a 
collapse  ; the  road  bed  and  right  of  way  hav- 
ing been  mortgaged,  the  same  was  foreclosed 
and  the  whole  forfeited  to  the  land  owners. 
The  most  of  the  stock  was  held  by  persons 
living  along  the  line  of  the  contemplated 
road.  This  ended  that  project  and  a calm 
settled  over  the  vall'dy. 

PORTSMOUTH  BRANCH  OF  THE  M.  & C.  R.  R. 

The  portion  of  the  road  completed  south 
and  southwest  from  Hamden  Junction  to 
Portsmouth  went  into  the  hands  of  a receiv- 
er in  the  year  1858,  who  operated  it  under 
the  order  of  the  court  until  the  road  was  sold, 
May  23, 1863.  The  purchase  of  the  road  en- 
tire, with  all  its  equipments,  was  made  by 
T.  J.  Stead,  Isaac  Hartshorn,  and  Earl  P. 
Mason,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  as  Trustees  in 
behalf  of  the  second  bond-holders,  for  $411,- 
100,  the  purchasers  agreeing  with  the  holders 
of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  to  assume  their 
payment.  That  year  a reorganization  of  the 
company  was  effected  under  the  name  of  the 
Portsmouth  & Newark  Railroad  Company. 
The  new  company  at  once  took  steps  to  dis- 
pose of  the  property,  the  reorganization  of 
the  company  probably  being  to  accomplish 
itssale.  The  Marietta  & Cincinnati  Railway 
Company  became  its  purchaser,  and  it  was 
operated  by  that  company  under  the  name  of 
the  Portsmouth  Branch  of  the  M.  & C.  R.  R. 
This  continued  until  Jan.  1, 1883,  when  the 
entire  road,  of  which  it  was  a branch,  was  re- 
organized under  the  name  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Washington  & Baltimore  Railroad,  and  is  the 
property  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad 
Company.  The  officers  of  the  road  are:  Or- 
lando Smith,  President;  Manager,  J.  H.  Stew- 
a t;  Master  of  Transportation,  Jno.  E.  Rose. 
Their  depot  buildings  were  burned  in  1866. 
Since  then  they  have  used  temporary  struct- 


ures. Wm.  C.  Draper  has  been  the  General 
Agent  of  the  company  at  Portsmouth  since 
1858. 

The  road  takes  a northeasterly  course  from 
Portsmouth  until  it  reaches  the  center  of 
Jackson  County,  and  then  a general  course 
north  to  its  junction  at  Hamden,  on  the  edge 
of  Vinton  County.  Two  passenger  trains  are 
run  each  way  daily  and  one  freight  train  each 
way,  the  latter,  however,  often  being  supple- 
mented by  one  extra  train,  and  sometimes 
two. 

The  distance  to  Hamden  is  fifty-six  miles, 
and  between.  Portsmouth  and  that  point  it 
passes  through  the  great  mineral  belt,  wherein 
are  some  twenty-five  furnaces  and  a score  or 
more  of  heavy  coal  operators. 

SCIOTO  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

This  road  was  one  of  the  earliest  roads 
promulgated  in  the  county.  In  fact,  Nature 
had  made  a valley  rich  in  agricultural  ele- 
ments and  level  in  its  topographical  features 
for  a great  commercial  highway,  and  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  building  of  this 
road  was  the  fact  that  while  Nature  had  made 
it  so  conspicuously  a route  for  the  iron  horse, 
that  nearly  thirty  years  elapsed  from  its  first 
attempt  before  the  road  became  an  actual 
fact. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1848  the  subject 
of  building  a railroad  down  the  valley  of  the 
Scioto  River  took  shape,  and  Feb.  20,  1849, 
a charter  was  obtained  for  the  Scioto  & 
Hocking  Valley  Railroad.  Work  at  once 
commenced  to  raise  subscriptions  for  the 
road,  and  Scioto  and  Pike  counties  stepped 
proudly  to  the  front  and  cut  their  own 
throats.  Pike  County  refused  by  280  major- 
ity to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  Scioto 
defeated  it  by  seven  votes.  The  route  for 
the  road,  according  to  the  charter,  was  from 
Newark,  in  Licking  County,  to  Portsmouth, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  via  Lancaster,  Chillicothe 
and  Piketon.  August,  1849,  was  to  have 
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been  the  time  of  commencing  work.  Ports- 
mouth, however,  was  anxious  for  the  road, 
and  willing  to  do  her  part,  but  was  not  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  county.  She  stepped 
to  the  front  with  a city  subscription  by  the 
council  of  $100,000,  and  $28,000  was  sub- 
scribed by  her  capitalists  and  business  men. 
The  route  was  changed,  and  while  Portsmouth 
preferred  the  Scioto  Valley  route,  she  wanted 
a railroad  and  kept  her  faith.  The  route  was 
changed  by  the  Legislature  the  next  winter 
to  a route  via  Webster,  Jackson,  Hamden, 
McArthur,  etc.,  Mar.  11,  1853.  After  being 
completed  to  Jackson,  the  road  was  mort- 
gaged for  $1,000,000,  seven  per  cent,  inter- 
est, and  with  this  money  the  road  was  com- 
pleted to  Hamden  Junction,  connecting  with 
the  Marietta  & Cincinnati  Railroad.  The 
road  from  Portsmouth  to  Jackson  cost  only 
$19,500  per  mile.  The  iron  was  purchased 
tu  be  laid  down  on  the  landing  at  Portsmouth 
for  $70  per  ton.  The  intention  was  to  take 
it  to  McArthur,  Logan,  and  to  its  terminal 
point,  Newark,  but  it  failed.  In  the  mean- 
time the  real  Scioto  Valley  road  lay  slumber- 
ing as  if  death  would  become  a certainty. 
But  a revival  took  place  near  the  close  of  the 
late  war,  and  a contract  was  actually  let  for 
the  road  between  Columbus  and  Chillicothe 
for  grading,  Aug.  7,  1865,  and  then  another 
collapse.  In  April,  1869,  this  important 
work  again  received  attention,  and  a meeting 
was  held  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Cleveland  & Columbus  Railroad  to  have 
them  take  hold  of  it  as  a feeder  to  their  road, 
and  W.  A.  Hutchins  was  assured  that  the 
matter  would  be  looked  into.  That  ended 
that  project,  and  the  next  move  was  to  build 
the  road.  A Michigan  railroad  company 
was  organized  to  build  a railroad  north  and 
south  right  through  the  State  of  Ohio.  This 
road  was  called  the  Lake  Shore,  Columbus  & 
Portsmouth  Railroad.  They  in  reality 
brought  life  and  final  success  to  the  Scioto 
Valley  Railroad.  They  secured  a charter, 


which  was  filed  July  22,  1870,  shares,  $50 
each,  and  capital  stock,  $2,500,000.  The 
route  south  of  Columbus  was  to  run  through 
the  counties  of  Franklin,  Pickaway,  Rose, 
Pike  and  Scioto.  In  the  meantime,  or  on 
July  20,  1870,  a large  railroad  meeting  was 
held  at  Portsmouth  to  look  after  the  building 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Chesapeake  & Chicago,  via 
Ironton,  Portsmouth,  etc.,  and  a railroad 
fever  began  to  assume  a violence  that  looked 
as  if  it  might  culminate  into  something  of  a 
tangible  nature.  The  Michigan  company 
pushed  things,  and  a vote  for  a subscription 
to  this  road  was  sprung  in  the  four  lower 
counties — Scioto,  Pike,  Ross  and  Pickaway. 
Scioto  was  now  awake,  and  the  folly  of 
twenty  years  before  was  not  re-enacted.  She 
came  to  the  work  with  a vote  of  3,4:72  for  the 
subscription,  and  only  603  against  it.  Ross 
and  Pike  also  voted  in  favor,  but  Pickaway 
gave  it  a defeat.  The  vote  in  Scioto  was 
taken  July  13,  1872.  Portsmouth  itself  was 
on  a boom.  The  year  1872  showed  building 
improvements  to  the  amount  of  $264:, 649, 
and  boat-building,  $28,100.  In  1873  he 
work  of  securing  the  right  of  way  was  going 
on,  and  in  1874:  Portsmouth  raised  a private 
subscription  of  $130,000;  $12,200  of  this  was 
raised  in  Clay  Township,  and  about  $1,000  in 
other  townships  by  private  subscription.  The 
Gaylor  Rolling  Mill  gave  a subscription  of 
$5,000. 

Here  was  something  tangible  to  go  on,  and 
the  original  incorporators  of  the  Scioto  Val- 
ley Railroad  Company  began  to  think  it  was 
time  for  them  to  wake  up.  If  a foreign  com- 
pany could  do  so  much  why  couldn’t  they? 
After  $116,000  was  subscribed  in  Portsmouth 
and  vicinity,  and  all  along  the  line  the  peo- 
ple had  fallen  into  the  scheme,  then  the  Sci- 
oto Valley  Company  requested  to  have  these 
subscriptions  turned  over  to  them,  as  the 
north  end  of  the  Michigan  scheme  could 
not  get  through.  So  the  company  was  re- 
organized, and  May  13,  1875,  T.  Ewing 
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was  elected  President,  and  the  following 
subscriptions  asked  for : Franklin,  $150,- 
000;  Pickaway,  $75,000;  Ross,  $100,000; 
Pike,  $50,000,  and  Scioto,  $125,000 — a total 
of  $500,000.  George  D.  Chapman  came 
forward  and  proclaimed  his  willingness  to 
build  the  road  if  that  half  million  dollars 
was  raised  and  pledged  to  him.  That  was 
promised,  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  be- 
came a fact.  In  August,  1875,  the  grading 
was  let  between  Chillicothe  and  Columbus. 
In  July,  1875,  there  were  still  $58,000  of  the 
half  million  dollars  subscription  lacking,  but 
Scioto  put  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  deter- 
mined to  carry  it  through.  The  engineers 
were  in  the  field  below  Chillicothe,  and  work 
must  continue.  June,  1876,  the  road  was 
located  to  Waverly,  and  there  crossing  the 
river  came  down  on  the  east  side.  From 
that  time  on,  although  money  was  hard  to 
raise,  the  road  conti’nued  to  progress,  and  by 
October,  1877,  the  track  was  laid.  Oct.  13, 
1877,  a construction  train,  the  first  that  passed 
up  the  road,  ran  as  far  as  Piketon  and  re- 
turned, having  a delegation  from  Portsmouth 
aboard.  On  Sunday,  at  3 p.  m.,  the  last  spike 
was  driven  in  the  Scioto  Valley  Railroad, 
nine  miles  south  of  Chillicothe,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State  and  the  beautiful  city  on  the 
bank  of  the  La  Belle  Riviere  were  united  by 
an  iron  band,  and  the  long  and  anxiously 
looked  for  road  was  at  last  an  accomplished 
fact.  Had  it  been  built  twenty  years  sooner 
Portsmouth  no  doubt  at  this  day  would  have 
had  fifty  per  cent,  more  population.  Other 
roads  were  built,  and  the  highway  of  travel 
taken  from  the  river,  and  she  became  only  a 
by-way.  The  first  regular  train  started  in 
January,  1878,  and  an  excursion  train  to 
Columbus  left  Portsmouth,  Dec.  28, 1877,  and 
returned.  Columbus  gave  them  a hearty 
welcome,  and  the  two  cities  “smiled”  in 
unison.  The  road  is  an  accomplished  fact, 
yet  Portsmouth  has  not  felt  the  inspiration 
necessary  to  give  her  a great  boom,  but  other 


roads  are  coming,  and  her  future  is  one  that 
has  “progress”  written  all  over  it. 

CINCINNATI  & EASTERN  RAILROAD. 

This  road  was  incorporated  Jan.  11,  1876, 
under  the  name  of  the  Cincinnati,  Batavia 
& Williamsburg  Railroad  Company  — the 
road  to  run  from  the  former  city  to  the  town 
of  Williamsburg,  in  Clermont  County — with 
a capital  stock  of  $200,000.  May  10,  1876, 
the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  $500,000, 
and  the  terminus  was  changed  from  Will- 
iamsburg to  Portsmouth,  May  16,  1876.  Then 
May  24,  1876,  the  name  was  changed  from 
that  first  given  to  the  Cincinnati  & Eastern 
Railway  Company.  A branch  was  also  char- 
tered to  New  Richmond,  Ohio,  by  an  amend- 
ment to  its  charter  Dec.  12,  1876.  Feb.  21, 
1877,  the  road  was  completed  to  Williams- 
burg. It  reached  Winchester,  Adams  County, 
in  the  August  following,  and  extended  its 
eastern  terminus  from  Batavia  toward  Cin- 
cinnati, five  miles.  Under  a temporary  lease 
without  rental,  it  operated  the  Columbus  & 
Maysville  Road. 

CHESAPEAKE  & OHIO  RAILROAD. 

An  effort  was  made  to  get  this  road  by  the 
way  of  Portsmouth,  and  a company  was 
formed  and  incorporated  March  4,  1879, 
called  the  Chesapeake  & Cincinnati  Railroad. 

Then  there  was  the  Chesapeake  & Chicago 
Railroad,  which  was  to  run  southeast  through 
Highland  County  to  Piketon  and  then  down 
the  valley  to  Portsmouth,  while  another  route 
was  to  cut  the  angle  and  go  from  Piketon  to 
Ironton  direct.  Then  there  was  the  Ironton, 
Portsmouth  & Cincinnati  Road,  incorporated 
in  1870,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have 
put  an  end  to  the  Cincinnati  & Eastern.  Other 
projects  have  been  started,  and  Portsmouth 
and  Scioto  County  have  had  many  railroads 
on  paper,  of  which  three  full-grown  roads  will 
soon  be  the  result. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SOCIETIES— INFIRMARY— FLOODS— ITEMS— COUNTY  OFFICERS. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  have 
become  quite  numerous  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  there  is  very  little  in  the  history  of 
the  State  that  has  done  more  to  advance  her 
progress  than  these  exhibitions  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise  and  progressive  spirit  of 
the  agricultural  population.  The  success  of 
these  institutions  is  due  alone  to  the  education 
and  social  qualities  of  the  masses,  and  history 
furnishes  no  successful  farming  community 
that  does  not  have  the  spirit  of  competitio 
buoyant  and  active,  which  does  not  have  a 
pride  in  the  friendly  strife  to  carry  off  the  blue 
ribbon  at  the  fair.  It  is  these  associations 
and  the  rivalry  they  engender  which  bring 
prominently  before  the  people  of  this  country 
and  of  Europe  the  advancements  made  in  de- 
veloping the  rich  resources  of  our  fertile  fields. 
That  competition  is  the  life  of  business  is 
true,  and  competition  at  agricultural  fairs 
sharpens  the  intellect  and  faculties  of  our  hus- 
bandmen, gives  life  to  the  inventive  genius  of 
our  artisans  and  mechanics,  and  encourages 
those  who  have  chosen  to  work  in  the  laby- 
rinthian  depths  of  the  still  scarcely  known 
fields  of  science  and  of  art. 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  societies 
should,  then,  be  nourished  with  care,  for 
their  success  is  due  to  the  intelligence,  enter- 
prise and  social  qualities  of  the  people.  With- 
out this  they  will  not  flourish.  Strong  and 
vigorous  competition  with  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose insures  success,  and  the  honest  pride  of 


the  people  in  these  tests  of  skill  is  worthy  of 
all  praise.  Hot  only  is  the  skill  of  the  hands 
of  man  brought  to  high  perfection,  but  the 
genius  and  intuition  of  the  women  of  the  land, 
their  handicraft  in  those  departments  of  labor 
in  which  they  stand  pre-eminent,  are  quickened 
by  these  social  agents  of  American  progress, 
and  these  notable  attributes,  the  grace,  cult- 
ure and  modest  bearing  of  the  glorious  woman- 
hood of  our  country,  stand  forth  in  all  their 
native  force  and  beauty.  It  is  this  view 
of  the  case  that  calls  forth  regret,  that  the 
farmers,  mechanics  and  artisans  of  Scioto 
County  have  allowed  the  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural society  of  the  county  to  droop  and 
die.  While  they  may  not  know  what  they 
lose  by  this -mingling  of  social  life,  and  these 
annual  contributions  of  their  skill  in  all  the 
branches  of  farm  life  and  in  the  mechanics 
and  the  arts,  yet  it  can  not  be  computed  in 
dollars  and  cents;  and  to  the  world  at  large  it 
is  a sad  evidence  of  a want  of  enterprise  and 
neighborly  feeling.  Scioto  County  stands  in 
need  of  a first-class  agricultural  society,  but 
whether  her  people  will  arise  and  throw  off 
their  sloth  is  a question  yet  to  be  answered, 
and  we  are  afraid  only  in  the  dim  and  distant 
future. 

FIRST  ORGANIZATION. 

The  first  agricultural  and  horticultural  soci- 
ety organized  in  Scioto  County  was  in  1828. 
A meeting  was  held  the  last  week  in  May  and 
a committee  appointed  to  draft  a constitution 
and  by-laws,  and  prepare  for  a permanent  or- 
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ganization.  The  meeting  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose was  held  June  16,  1828.  The  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected  arid  a board  of  directors  appoint- 
ed : President,  Roswell  Crane  ; Vice-Presi- 
dent,  William  Kendall;  Corresponding  Secre- 
taries, S.  M.  Tracy,  Ed.  Hamilton;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  John  Peebles;  Treasurer, 
John  H.  Thornton;  Board  of  Directors  and 
Members,  William  Kendall,  David  Mitchell, 
William  M. Burke,  Samuel  B.  Burt,  Ebenezer 
Corwine,  David  Jones,  George  Hered,  James 
Dewitt,  Peter  H.  Lindsey,  G.  W.  Clingman 
and  William  Shelpman.  But  two  fairs  were 
held,  in  the  falls  of  1828  and  1829,  holding 
two  days  each,  and  probably  for  the  period 
were  fairly  successful.  Nothing  further  was 
heard  of  it,  and  just  when  it  collapsed  is  not 
of  record.  The  next  attempt  to  start  a 
society  was  in  1839.  Oct.  4 of  that  year  a 
meeting  was  held,  and  the  Scioto  Agricult- 
ural Society  was  formed  with  the  following 
officials  elected:  President,  Joseph  Moore; 
Vice-President,  Anson  Chamberlain ; Treas- 
urer, Aaron  Kinney;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
John  R.  Turner;  Recording  Secretary,  Fran- 
cis Cleveland;  Directors,  William  Kendall, 
Ora  Crane,  Peter  Noel,  John  B.  Dodd,  Allen 
C.  McArthur,  John  0.  Crull,  Ira  A.  Hitch- 
cock, Joshua  Nurse,  Benjamin  Masters  and 
William  Marsh.  In  1840  Colonel  Joseph 
Moore  was  re-elected  President  and  Allen  C. 
McArthur,  Secretary.  The  fall  of  1839  the 
Portsmouth  Jockey  Club  held  races,  which 
commenced  Oct.  24,  1839,  and  H.  Jefford, 
who  had  charge  of  the  races,  notified  the  en- 
trees that  he  would  be  responsible  for  the 
purses  offered.  Whether  there  was  a fair 
held  was  not  mentioned.  The  society  con- 
tinued to  exist  for  several  years,  and  quite 
a number  of  fairs  were  held.  In  1854  the 
following  were  the  officers:  President,  G. 
S.  B.  Hempstead;  Vice-President,  John  A. 
Turley;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Dugan ; Secretary, 
A.  Buskirk;  Directors,  Josiah  G.  Merrill, 


N.  L.  Robinson,  James  M.  Cole,  C.  0.  Tracy 
and  John  Masters. 

In  the  following  December  after  a success- 
ful fair  was  held  a new  election  of  officers  for 
1855  took  place,  and  as  the  officials  had  been 
successful  nearly  all  were  re-elected:  G.  S.  B. 
Hempstead,  President;  John  A.  Turley,  Vice- 
President;  W.  S.  McColm,  Secretary;  Thos. 
Dugan,  Treasurer:  Directors,  Burris  Moore, 
Nile  Township;  Clark  Gallagher,  Washing- 
ton Township;  Geo.  W.  Hered,  Union  Town- 
ship; James  Freeman,  Brush  Creek  Township; 
Jonathan  Glaze,  Morgan  Township;  Geo.  W. 
Coffrin,  Wayne  Township;  John  L.  Ward, 
Wayne  Township;  Aaron  Noel,  Clay  Town 
ship;  Chas.  H.  Davis,  Jefferson  Township; 
Josiah  G.  Merrill,  Porter  Township;  Orin 
Gould,  Greene  Township;  John  White,  Madi- 
son Township;  Claudius  Caddo,  Vernon 
Township;  L.  P.  N.  Smith,  Bloom  Township; 
John  M.  Violet,  Harrison  Township. 

March  6,  1856,  a meeting  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  life  into  the  organization, 
for  it  began  to  drag  fearfully;  $350  was  raised 
in  Portsmouth  to  give  as  premiums,  and  the 
following  persons  were  named  and  asked  to 
canvass  their  respective  townships  and  revive 
the  spirits  of  the  farmers  and  get  them  more 
thoroughly  interested  so  as  to  have  a good 
meeting  in  the  fall: 

Mitchell  Evans,  Wm.  Veach,  Nile  Town- 
ship; Aaron  Clark,  Clark  Galliger,  Washing 
ton  Township;  Levi  Kirkendall,  Phillip  Noel, 
Union  Township;  Thornton  Kendall,  Free- 
man, Brush  Creek  Township;  David  Noel, 
John  Clay,  Morgan  Township;  W.  H.  Ben 
nett,  A.  W.  Buskirk,  Wayne  Township;  Wm. 
Masters,  P.  W.  Noel,  Clay  Township;  Leon- 
ard Croniger,  H.  C.  Rouse,  Jefferson  Town- 
ship; S.  Pixley,  G.  W.  Flanders,  Porter 
Township;  P.  F.  Boynton,  Orin  Gould,  Greene 
Township;  A.  S.  McFann,  C.  Cadot,  Vernon 
Township;  Wm.  Noland,  W.  H.  Stockham, 
Madison  Township;  George  T.  Walton,  Wm. 
Holmes,  Bloom  Township;  Wm.  Crull,  F.  Bat- 
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terson,  Harrison  Township.  It  was,  how- 
ever, but  a spasmodic  effort  and  the  organi- 
zation finally  gave  up  its  life. 

Since  the  civil  war  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  revive  the  society,  or  if  so  it  has 
been  a failure.  This  is  unfortunate  for  the 
county.  While  Scioto  County  is  not  all  agri- 
cultural, yet  it  contributes  no  smalt  share  of 
the  aggregate,  in  cereals  and  stock,  that  forms 
the  crops  and  the  wealth  of  the  State,  and  in 
this  respect  the  farming  population  is  lacking 
in  enterprise  and  pride  in  their  calling. 

GRANGE 

At  the  time  of  the  grange  excitement  through 
the  State  quite  a number  of  granges  were 
organized,  and  much  interest  seemed  to  be 
raised.  Their  first  annual  harvest  picnic 
was  held  Sept.  3,  1874,  and  was  a splendid 
success.  A county  council  was  organized 
Sept.  12,1874,  and  theorder  flourished  greatly 
the  following  year.  It  then  began  to  lose  its 
interest  and  has  finally  disappeared,  although 
there  is  a semblance  of  State  and  National 
organization  still  kept  up.  It  has  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  farming  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  probably  held  together  by  the  prop- 
erty of  the  National  Grange,  which  has  not 
been  divided  and  is  not  likely  to  be.  Who 
will  get  it  of  course  is  not  known,  but  a few 
leaders  are  disposed  to  hold  on. 

The  order  in  all  respects  was  one  to  be  proud 
of.  Its  object  and  aim  was  the  elevation 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  country,  to 
show  them  their  rights  and  how  those 
rights  might  be  secured  by  a unity  of  ac- 
tion and  a concentration  of  purpose;  not 
only  this,  but  the  education  and  culture 
of  all  was  one  of  its  card  nal  features. 
To  enhance  the  comforts  and  attractions  of 
homes,  to  foster  and  encourage  neighborly 
feeling,  to  lessen  expense  by  co-operation,  to 
purchase  cheaper  by  combining  and  purchas- 
ing in  larger  quantities,  to  avoid  litigation,  to 
earnestly  work  to  allay  all  sectional  strife  and 


make  us  indeed  one  people  and  one  country, 
were  the  links  in  the  chain  which  bound  to- 
gether those  who  had  united  with  the  order. 

There  was  enough  in  these  desires  to  found 
an  organization  as  durable  as  the  rocks,  but 
fraud  enlisted  the  thousands  who  are  ever 
ready  to  sell  their  souls  for  gain,  and  what 
they  could  not  and  dare  not  do  openly  to  op- 
pose this  organization  was  done  by  treachery 
and  deceit. 

COUNTY"  INFIRMARY. 

The  first  County  Infirmary  was  erected  in 
1846,  and  finished  in  December  of  that  year. 
The  contractors  and  builders  were  Messrs. 
McIntyre  & Stillwell,  and  on  completion  at 
above  date  was  turned  over  to  the  county 
commissioners.  The  commissioners  at  their 
January  session,  1847,  appointed  three  In- 
firmary Directors  to  hold  until  others  were 
elected  and  qualified:  Joseph  Riggs,  Moses 
Gregory  and  Jacob  T.  Noel.  This  remained 
until  destroyed  by  fire  in  1882,  when  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  erect  a more  commodious 
building,  and  for  that  purpose  the  commis- 
sioners met  in  session  in  September,  1882. 
At  that  meeting  the  following  record  was 
made:  “ The  board  of  commissioners  being  in 
session,  and  all  the  members  thereof  being 
present,  the  Infirmary  Directors  of  said  coun- 
ty, to-wit:  Joseph  Graham,  Leonidas  Piles 
and  Jacob  Bower,  appeared  at  said  meeting 
and  took  seats  with  said  commissioners,  and 
thereupon  the  plans,  drawing,  specifications, 
bills  of  material  and  estimates  relative  to  the 
building  of  a County  Infirmary  heretofore 
proposed  and  finished  by  A.  B.  Alger,  archi- 
tect, were  taken  up  by  the  joint  board  of 
county  commissioners  and  infirmary  direct- 
ors for  examination,  and  after  the  same  were 
duly  examined.  Chas.  Goddard  moved  that  the 
said  plans,  drawing,  representations  and  esti- 
mates for  the  building  of  a County  Infirmary 
be  approved  and  that  said  approval  be  in- 
dorsed upon  the  same,  which  motion  was 
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seconded  by  W.  Turner  and  carried  by  the 
following  vote:  Yes,  Joseph  Graham, Leonidas 
Piles,  Jacob  Bower,  Infirmary  Directors;  C. 
A.  Goddard,  Chas.  Winter,  Wm.  Turner, 
Board  of  County  Commissioners.” 

Sept.  XI,  1882. 

The  building  is  still  in  progress  of  erection 
at  this  writing,  September,  1883,  with  the 
prospect  of  its  being  completed  within  a 
year. 

The  specifications  and  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted and  approved  seemed  to  carry  out  the 
idea  of  a building  to  cost  about  $10,000.  The 
estimates  offered  are  given:  Carpenter  work, 
1.  J.  Dewey,  $2,660;  stone  work,  Musser  & 
Noel,  $502.31;  brick  work,  E.  Stearns,  $3,800; 
tinning  work,  J.  M.  Lenhart,  $585;  plastering 
work,  M.  White,  $1,070;  painting  work,  H. 
Burger,  $425;  total,  $9,042.34. 

That  was  the  total  intended  cost,  but  it  is 
now  thought  that ‘the  commissioners  will  be 
willing,  on  account  of  changes  made,  to  pay 
$15,000  for  a clear  bill  of  cost.  It  is  expected 
to  cost  about  this  sum  when  fully  completed 
and  furnished. 

THE  WATERS  AND  THE  FLOODS. 

Since  the  settlement  of  this  section  of  the 
country  numerous  floods  have  come  upon  the 
Scioto  Yalley,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  “La  Belle  Riviere,”  destroying  a 
vast  amount  of  property  in  their  surging  and 
murky  waters.  The  valley  of  the  Scioto  and 
along  the  Ohio  has  been  subject  to  occasional 
inundations  from  the  Scioto  and  Ohio  rivers. 
From  the  first  settlement  of  the  county  in  the 
year  1795  to  the  year  1820,  they  were  more 
frequent  and  certain  than  since;  gradually 
they  have  been  diminishing  in  height  and 
frequency,  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
1832,  1847,  1858,  1875  and  1883, 

The  floods  in  the  Ohio  give  the  river  a rise 
and  fall  of  about  sixty  feet,  but  Feb.  15,  1832, 
it  rose  to  sixty-three  feet  and  produced  im- 
mense injury  to  crops,  fences  and  bridges. 


The  Scioto  poured  in  its  flood,  and  the  valley 
for  miles  and  from  hill  to  hill  was  a vast 
inland  sea. 

Since  that  period  the  Ohio  bottoms  had  not 
been  inundated  until  the  winter  of  1847,  dur- 
ing which  the  water  was  four  times  at  forty- 
five  and  once  at  fifty  feet  above  low  water 
mark. 

These  heavy  floods  covered  all  the  low 
lands  up  to  the  second  plateau,  which  rises 
from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  they  covered 
all  of  the  city  of  Portsmouth  located  upon 
the  first  terrace.  A steamboat  was  once  made 
fast  to  the  old  hotel  building  which  stood 
where  the  Biggs  House  now  stands.  The 
flood  of  1858  occurred  in  May,  and  the  Scioto 
and  its  tributaries  were  bank  full  with  the 
raging  waters.  The  loss  to  crops  was  not  so 
great,  but  the  corn  and  the  me  ows  suffered 
severely.  The  rains  continued,  a heavy  storm 
co.ming  up  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  June, 
and  by  the  7th  had  reached  their  greatest, 
and  was  up  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  last 
of  May  freshet.  June  11  came  another 
storm,  and  this  came  before  the  waters  had 
subsided,  and  it  again  swelled  the  river  until 
it  equaled  that  of  1847  and  exceeded  that  ot 
1852.  The  damage  was  to  meadows;  crops 
fences  and  bridges  were  covered  with  a heavy 
coating  of  mud  and  debris.  Something  over 
$100,000  was  a computation  of  the  loss  by 
this  disastrous  flood.  The  next  serious  flood 
was  that  of  1873.  The  rain  commenced 
falling  July  3,  on  Thursday,  and  continued 
until  Saturday  the  5th,  and  the  valley  was 
inundated  from  above  Chillicothe  to  the 
river’s  mouth.  But  the  flood  of  1875,  because 
of  its  coming  in  a summer  month,  was 
perhaps  the  severest  (although  nearly  seven 
feet  lower  than  the  great  rise  of  1832)  upon 
the  people  of  the  Scioto  Yalley  as  well  a 
those  living  along  the  Ohio  River.  This  flood 
destroyed  full  10,000  acres  of  grain  in  the 
Scioto  Yalley  and  along  the  Ohio  River, 
within  the  county.  Pike  County  uffered 
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equally,  according  to  its  extent  of  valley  sur- 
face. 

Fences,  bridges,  etc.,  were  carried  away. 
The  loss  on  the  Ohio  River  and  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Ohio  and  Scioto  in  the  county 
swelled  the  actual  destruction  to  over  10,000 
acres  of  corn,  and  a total  loss  to  the  sufferers 
by  the  flood  of  over  $500,000.  Perhaps  the 
freshets  of  earlier  years  might  have  been  as 
expensive  had  the  country  been  as  well  set- 
tled, but  this  flood  and  a rise  some  two  weeks 
earlier  proved  the  most  destructive  since  the 
valley  has  been  settled. 

THE  FLOOD  OF  1883. 

The  flood  of  February,  1883,  was  the  highest 
known  for  over  a quarter  of  a century,  and 
but  two  previous  rises  were  higher,  that  of 
1832,  when  it  rose  sixty-three  feet,  and  that 
of  1847,  when  it  rose  to  sixty-two  feet  seven 
inches,  the  rise  of  1883  being  sixty-two  feet. 
It  commenced  Feb.  7 to  give  unmistakable 
signs  of  a great  flood,  but  being  in  the  winter 
season,  while  very  destructive  to  the  winter 
wheat  and  meadows,  did  not  have  that  fearful 
effect  upon  the  corn  and  potato  crops  which 
the  flood  of  1875  proved  so  destructive.  It 
was  to  many  in  the  valley  a very  serious 
loss,  for  everything  that  could  float  was  car- 
ried off. 

ITEMIZED. 

The  first  school  was  taught  in  the  winter  of 
1798-’99  by  John  Edgar,  and  the  following 
winter  the  second  was  taught  by  Reese  Thomp- 
son. This  was  in  Greene  Township. 

The  first  water  mill  was  erected  in  the  fall 
of  1798on  Bonser’sRun,  a small  stream  emp- 
tying into  the  Little  Scioto  River,  by  Isaac 
Bonser.  It  was  a small  affair,  but  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  settlers, 
and  took  the  place  of  hand  mills  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  house  of  John  Collins,  in  Alexandria, 
was  named  as  the  first  place  in  which  to  hold 
court. 


The  first  flat  boat  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1800, 
by  John  "W.  and  Abram  Millar,  and  they  took 
a trip  to  New  Orleans. 

The  last  buffalo  seen  was  killed  by  Philip 
Salladay,  on  the  headwaters  of  Pine  Run,  in 
what  is  now  Vernon  Township,  in  1797. 

Samuel  Marshall  and  Hezekiah  Merritt 
planted  and  raised  the  first  crop  of  corn  in  the 
county  in  1796. 

The  first  tavern  kept  in  what  is  now  Scioto 
County  was  by  John  Collins,  in  Alexandria, 
in  the  winter  of  1796-’97. 

Stephen  Cary  put  up  the'first  house  in  Al- 
exandria in  1796,  Stephen  Smith  the  second, 
the  same  year,  followed  by  John  Collins, 
Munn  and  others. 

The  first  child  born  in  what  is  now  Scioto 
County  was  Fannie  Marshall,  born  in  1797, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Marshall,  Sr. 

The  first  male  child  born,  so  far  as  is  known, 
was  William  Gilruth,  in  1799. 

The  first  resident  physician  was  Dr.  Thom- 
as Waller,  who  located  in  Alexandria  in  1801. 
He  was  a physician  of  ability  and  a gentleman 
by  education  and  practice. 

The  first  brick  house  erected  in  the  city  of 
Portsmouth  was  by  Jacob  Clingman,  in  1808. 

The  first  child  born  in  the  city  of  Ports- 
mouth was  Polly,  daughter  of  Uriah  Bar- 
bers. Her  birth  was  in  1804. 

There  has  not  been  a hanging  in  Scioto 
County  up  to  this  dale,  1883. 

The  surveyor  who  surveyed  and  platted  Al- 
exandria was  Elias  Langham. 

The  first  survevor  who  surveyed  land  in  the 
county,  now  Scioto,  was  John  O’Bannon,  in 
1787. 

The  first  tanyard  in  the  county  was  started 
by  Stephen  Cary,  in  1801. 

The  first  house  built  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  Portsmouth  was  by  Emanuel  Trax- 
ler,  in  the  fall  of  1796,  on  the  high  ground  on 
what  is  now  Scioto  street,  west  end. 

Emanuel  Traxler  was  the  first  Justice  of 
the  Peace  living  in  what  is  now  Scioto  Coun- 
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ty.  He  came  in  1796,  and  was  appointed  by 
Governor  St.  Clair,  in  the  spring  of  1798. 

The  first  tavern  kept  in  the  country  was  by 
Martin  Funk,  in  1803,  on  the  Chillicothe  road. 

The  first  distillery  in  the  country  was  built 
by  the  Cadots  in  1798,  but  there  were  others 
soon  after. 

The  first  court-house  was  a frame  building, 
erected  and  completed  in  1817.  It  was  on 
Market  street,  between  Front  and  Second 
streets. 

The  first  log  school-house  built  outside  of 
Alexandria  was  in  what  is  now  Porter  Town- 
ship, near  Sciotoville;  school  taught  in  it  by 
a Mr.  Reed,  from  "Virginia,  in  the  winter  of 
1805 -’06. 

John  F.  Smith  ran  the  first  ferry  across  the 
Scioto,  from  Alexandria.  This  was  when  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto  was  a mile  and  over  be- 
low its  present  mouth,  known  as  the  “ Old 
« Mouth.” 

The  first  school  taught  in  Alexandria  was 
by  William  Jones  in  the  year  1800. 

The  public  Land-office  opened  in  Chilli- 
cothe in  1801. 

The  first  marriage  certificate  of  record  reads 
“ Oct.  5,1802.  Joined  together  as  husband 
and  wife,  Nathaniel  Davisson  and  Betsey  Kel- 
ley. Kimber  Barton,  Justice  of  the  Peace.” 

OIL  EXCITEMENT,  1861. 

Quite  an  excitement  was  started  in  1860  by 
the  fact,  that  in  boring  for  a salt  well  by  John 
G.  Peebles  and  his  partner  they  struck  a 
small  flow  of  oil.  This  was  at  Hanging  Rock, 
a few  miles  over  the  border,  in  Lawrence 
County.  What  was  done  in  this  county  can 
be  gathered  from  this  extract,  published  in 
March,  1861: 

“the  oil  wells  of  soioto  county. 

“ The  oil  searchers  in  Scioto  are  still  at  work 
in  full  vigor,  and  prosecute  their  operations 
with  a determined  energy  and  perseverance. 
The  prospects  are  flattering,  and  if  petroleum 


exists  in  paying  quantities  here  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  will  not  long 
remain  undiscovered.  There  are  gentlemen 
from  abroad  engaged  in  the  business  here 
who  have  visited  the  noted  oil  lands  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania,  yet  they  consider  the 
indications  in  this  region  more  promising  than 
in  any  other.  First,  because  they  believe  the 
yield  will  be  greater  and  the  quality  vastly 
superior.  It  is  said  that  a ten-barrel  well  in 
Scioto  would  be  fully  equal  to  one  of  fifty 
barrels  in  the  Kanawha  oil  lands. 

“ Among  the  first  wells  bored  in  Scioto  was 
that  on  Bear  Creek  by  the  Voorhies  Rock  Oil 
Company.  It  is  located  on  the  Ohio  Canal, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Portsmouth.  The  depth 
of  it  is  376  feet.  Oil  was  struck  but  the  well 
was  not  pumped. 

“ The  company  left  it  for  a new  location  in 
Adams  County.  Their  new  well  there,  on 
Churn  Creek,  is  bored  to  the  depth  of  352 
feet.  The  prospects  there  are  most  flattering, 
and  the  proprietors  are  in  high  glee.  Infor- 
mation from  there  to  one  of  them  here  says 
that  on  Friday  last  a hand  pump  was  put 
into  it  and  the  yield  in  three  hours  was  be- 
tween one-half  and  a barrel  of  oil.  Two  of 
the  company  left  immediately  for  the  “ dig- 
gin’s.” 

“On  Munn’s  Run,  about  three  miles  north  of 
Portsmouth,  Messrs.  Robinson,  Hutchins  and 
Riggs  have  been  working  in  the  “ Old  Salt 
Well,”  the  original  depth  of  which  is  333 
feet.  They  have  opened  the  ground  work  to 
the  rock,  and  are  reaming  the  mouth  and  pre- 
paring to  “go  below.”  Their  location  is  a 
fine  one  and  considerable  interest  attaches  to 
its  success.  Lands  in  the  county,  in  all  direc- 
tions, have  been  leased  by  speculators,  and, 
should  one  of  the  wells  now  in  prosecution 
strike  a fine  yield,  the  click  of  the  bore  would 
be  heard  in  fifty  more,  in  twenty-four  hours 
after. 

“ The  Portsmouth  Petroleum  Company  are 
just  about  running  down  a bore  a few  miles 
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above  this  latter  well,  while  the  Portsmouth 
Rock  Oil  Company  are  already  actively  en- 
gaged on  a lease  a few  miles  still  further  up. 

“The  Scioto  Furnace  Company  have  made 
extensive  preparations,  and  are  working  vig- 
orously at  a well  upon  their  lands.  They 
have  bored  down  about  125  feet,  and  sunk  a 
shaft  preparatory  to  boring  with  a steam  en- 
gine.” 

The  result  proved  a complete  failure. 

A REMARKABLE  TREE. 

On  the  land  of  Abraham  Miller,  in  the 
township  of  Seal,  there  was  growing,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  a forked, 
hollow  sycamore  tree,  which  measured  twenty- 
one  feet  in  diameter,  and  more  than  sixty 
feet  in  circumference,  tapering  from  the  base 
upward.  The  opening  of  the  cavity  at  the 
bottom  was  ten  feet  wide,  and  was  nine  and 
one-half  feet  high,  with  a diameter  of  fourteen 
feet.  In  the  year  1810  this  tree  was  stand- 
ing. The  fork  was  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  at  that  date  one  of  the  branches 
was  dead  and  broken  off*  about  twenty  feet 
high,  the  other  and  principal  branch  was 
green  and  thrifty.  The  spacious  cavity 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  neighborhood 
and  strangers  in  that  early  day.  In  Brown’s 
Almanac  of  the  above  year  it  was  stated  that 
at  one  time  at  an  assembly  of  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood  under  its  spreading  branch- 
es, June,  1808,  thirteen  men  on  horseback 
entered  the  hollow  trunk  of  this  tree  at  ne 
time,  and  there  was  room  at  least  for  two 
more,  all  sitting  on  their  horses,  and  that  the 
number  of  fifteen  horses  and  men  would  have 
been  secure  from  falling  rain.  One  of  the 
riders  above  alluded  to  was  Wm.  Heady,  of 
Frederic  County,  Va.,  who  reported  it,  and  this 
was  afterward,  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  corroborated  by  Major  Wm.  Reynolds, 
of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  who  also  made  a visit  to 
this  wonderful  tree  and  inspected  its  house- 
like cavity. 


COMMON  PLEAS. 


The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  composed, 
under  the  old  constitution,  of  one  presiding 
judge  and  three  associate  judges.  The  first 
court  held  in  Scioto  County  was  in  1803,  at 
the  house  of  John  Collins,  in  Alexandria,  Mr. 
Collins  being  one  of  the  three  associate  or 
local  judges  appointed.  This  continued  until 
1852.  The  following  is  the  list  of  judges 
from  1803  until  1852: 

1803 — Presiding  Judge,  Wyllis  Silliman; 
Associate  Judges,  John  Collins,  Jos.  Lucas, 
Thos.  Wm.  Swenney. 

1805 — Presiding  Judge,  Robert  F.  Slaugh- 
ter; Associate  Judges,  Jno.  Collins,  Jos. 
Lucas,  Sami.  Reed. 

180  8-’ 10 — Presiding  Judge,  Robert  F. 
Slaughter;  Associate  Judges,  John  Collins, 
Wm.  Russell,  Wm.  Kendall. 

1810-’13 — Presiding  Judge,  John  Thomp- 
son; Associate  Judges,  John  Collins,  Wm. 
Russell,  Chas.  T.  Martin. 

1813-’16 — Presiding  Judge,  John  Thomp- 
son; Associate  Judges,  Jno.  Collins,  Wm. 
Russell,  Sami.  Crull.  In  1817  Lawson 
Drury  took  the  place  of  Wm.  Russell,  and 
this  remained  until  1820. 

1819-’2I — Presiding  Judge,  Ezra  Osborn; 
Associate  Judges,  Jno.  Collins,  Sami.  Crull, 
Lawson  Drury. 

1824:-’25 — Presiding  Judge,  Ezra  Osborn; 
Associate  Judges,  Samuel  Crull,  John  Col- 
lins, David  Mitclie 

1826 —  Presiding  Judge,  Thomas  Irvin; 
Associate  Judges,  Samuel  Crull,  John  Col- 
lins, David  Mitchel. 

1827- ’29 — Presiding  Judge,  Thomas  Irvin; 
Associate  Judges,  John  Collins,  David 
Mitchel,  Wm.  Oldfield. 

1830-’31 — Presiding  Judge,  Thomas  Irvin; 
Associate  Judges,  John  Collins,  Wm.  Old- 
field, Samuel  Crull. 

1832-’33— Presiding  Judge,  Thomas  Irwin; 
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Associate  Judges,  Wm.  Oldfield,  Samuel 
Crull,  Wm.  Givens. 

1834-’36 — Presiding  Judge,  Thomas  Irvin; 
Associate  Judges,  Samuel  Crull,  Wm. 
Givens,  Joseph  Moore. 

1837-’38 — Presiding  Judge,  Thomas  Irvin; 
Associate  Judges,  Wm.  Givens,  Joseph 
Moore,  Richard  PI.  Tomlin. 

1839-’40 — Presiding  Judge,  Thomas  Irvin; 
Associate  Judges,  Joseph  Moore,  Richard  H. 
Tomlin,  Abijah  Batterson. 

1841-’43 — Presiding  Judge,  John  E. 
Hanna;  Associate  Judges,  Richard  H.  Tom- 
lin, Abijah  Batterson,  Samuel  Crull. 

1844-’45 — Presiding  Judge,  John  E. 
Hanna;  Associate  Judges,  Abijah  Batterson, 
Samuel  Crull,  Wm.  Salter. 

1846-’47 — Presiding  Judge,  John  E. 
Hanna;  Associate  Judges,  Samuel  Crull, 
Wm.  Salter,  Edward  Cranston. 

1848-’50 — Presiding  Judge,  Wm.  V.  Peck; 
Associate  Judges,  Wm.  Salter,  Edward 
Cranston,  Samuel  Crull. 

1851 — Presiding  Judge,  Wm.  V.  Peck; 
Associate  Judges,  Sami.  Crull,  Edward 
Cranston,  Jacob  P.  Noel. 

The  change  of  the  Constitution  did  away 
with  the  county  associate  judges,  and  formed 
the  State  into  nine  judicial  districts.  Since 
then  one  other  district  has  been  added,  mak- 
ing ten  Common  Court  Pleas  districts  in  the 
State.  From  that  date  the  three  counties 
embraced  in  this  work  have  belonged  to  Sub- 
District  No.  2,  of  District  No.  7,  and  this  list 
of  judges  will  be  found  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  general  history. 

COUNTY  OFFICERS. 

The  following  incomplete  list  of  officers  of 
Scioto  County  is,  to  us,  a very  unsatisfactory 
one,  but  with  the  defective  condition  of  the 
county  records,'  some  of  which  are  lost  en- 
tirely, it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  under 
the  circumstances. 

1803 — Robert  Lucas,  Surveyor;  James 


Munn,  Coroner;  William  Russell,  Clerk  of 
Courts  (resigned  in  1805  and  Alexander 
Curran  appointed  in  his  stead);  William  Par- 
rish, Sheriff’. 

1805 —  County  Commissioners,  James  Edi- 
son, Gabriel  Feurt  and . 

1806 —  Commissioners,  Samuel  Lucas,  Ga- 
briel Lucas  and  James  Edison.  The  same 
served  until  1S08  when  David  Gliarky  was 
elected  vice  James  Edison.  In  1809  Jacob 
Noel  was  elected  vice  Samuel  Lucas.  John 
Clark,  Sheriff  from  1807. 

1810 —  John  R.  Turner  appointed  Clerk  of 
Courts,  serving  until  1854;  Uriah  Barber, 
Coroner;  Elijah  Glover  appointed  Sheriff 
vice  John  Clark  (resigned),  who  had  served 
several  years.  Commissioners  same  as  in 
1809. 

1811 —  Commissioners,  George  W.  Cling- 
man,  Jacob  Noel  and  Thomas  Waller;  Col- 
lector, John  Russell. 

1812 —  Commissioners  same;  Prosecuting 
Attorney,  Nathan  K.  Clough;  Treasurer, 
James  Edison;  Collector,  Samuel  B.  Burt, 
Elijah  Glover  and  Uriah  Barber  remaining 
Sheriff  and  Coroner,  the  latter  continuing  to- 
hold  the  office  for  many  years. 

1813 —  Commissioners,  Jacob  Noel,  John 
Russell  and  Isaac  Bonser;  Sheriff,  Elijah 
Glover;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  N.  K.  Clough. 

1814 —  Commissioners  same;  Treasurer, 
James  Edison;  Collector,  John  Buck;  Sheriff, 
Phillip  Moon. 

1816 —  Commissioners  same;  Sheriff,  Na- 
than Wheeler;  Treasurer,  William  Kendall 
(his  salary  for  the  year  was  $54.23). 

1817 —  Commissioners,  Isaac  Bonser,  Jacob 
Noeland  John  Smith;  Coroner,  John  Smith; 
Nathan  Wheeler  was  Sheriff  and  Collector  of 
Land  Taxes. 

1818 —  Commissioners,  John  Smith,  Jacob 
Noel  and  Isaac  Bonser;  Coroner,  Henry 
Graham;  Treasurer,  John  £h'own,  Sr. 

1819 —  Comm  is  sutlers,  Isaac  Bonser,  Jacob 
Noel  and  Samuel  B.  Burt;  Treasurer,  Jacob 
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Offnere;  Coroner,  Henry  Sumner;  Sheriff 
and  Collector,  Nathan  Wheeler. 

1820 — Commissioners,  Geo.  W.  Clingman, 
John  Smith  and  Jacob  Noel;  Coroner,  Jacob 
Clingman;  Sheriff  and  Collector,  John  Noel; 
Coroner,  Uriah  Barber;  Auditor,  William 
Kendall. 

1821  — Commissioners  same;  Auditor, 
William  Kendall;  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
Samuel  M.  Tracy,  remaining  in  the  office 

1821-’8. 

1822 —  Commissioners,  Jacob  Noel,  Will- 
iam Carey  and  Samuel  B.  Burt;  Sheriff  and 
Collector,  John  Noel;  Treasurer,  Jacob  Off- 
nere; Auditor,  David  Gharky,  appointed  in 
place  of  William  Kendall,  resigned. 

1823 —  Commissioners,  Samuel  B.  Burt, 
William  Carey  and  Charles  Crull;  Treasurer, 
Jacob  Clingman. 

1824 —  Commissioners,  Charles  Crull,  Dan- 
iel McKinney  and  Samuel  M.  Tracy;  Col- 
lector, George  W.  Clingman;  Sheriff,  Will- 
iam Carey;  Auditor,  David  Gharky. 

1825 —  Commissioners,  Charles  Crull,  Dan- 
iel McKinney  and  James  Lodwick;  Sheriff, 
Nathan  Wheeler;  Surveyor,  William  Ken- 
dall; Treasurer,  Jacob  Clingman ; Recorder, 
John  R.  Turner  (holding  this  office  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  Clerk  of  Courts). 

1826 —  Commissioners,  Daniel  McKinney, 
James  Lodwick  and  Samuel  B.  Burt;  Asses- 
sor of  County,  John  McDonald;  Collector, 
William  Carey;  Sheriff,  Moses  Gregory; 
Auditor,  David  Gharky;  Treasurer,  Jacob 
Clingman. 

1827  — Commissioners,  James  Lodwick, 
Samuel  B.  Burt  and  Peter  Noel,  Jr. ; Treas- 
urer, Havilali  Gunn;  Assessor,  James  Linn; 
Associate  Judges,  William  Oldfield,  John 
Collins  and  David  Mitchell. 

1828 — Commissioners,  Peter  Noel,  Jr., 
Samuel  B.  Burt  and  William  Jackson;  Asses- 
sor, John  Noel  (elected  to  fill  out  unexpired 
two-years  term  of  James  Linn);  Sheriff,  Moses 
Gregory;  Auditor,  David  Gharky. 


1829—  Commissioners  same;  Treasurer,  H. 
Gunn,  Assessor,  Moses  Gregory. 

1830 —  Commissioners,  Wm.  Jackson,  Chas. 
Crull  and  Edward  Cranston;  Sheriff,  Moses 
Gregory;  Auditor,  Chas.  0.  Tracy,  appointed 
to  fill  out  term  of  David  Gharky,  resigned 
March  6,  1830;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Waller;  As- 
sessor, Seymour  Pixley. 

1831 —  Commissioners,  same;  Auditor,  Mo- 
ses Gregory ; Treasurer  and  Assessor  same. 

1832 —  Commissioners,  Wm.  Jackson,  John 
B.  Dodds  and  Edward  Cranston;  Sheriff,  C 
Overturf;  Surveyor,  Sam’l  Dole;  Auditor, 
M.  Gregory. 

1833 —  Commissioners,  Ed.  Cranston,  Jno. 

B.  Dodds  and  Ebenezer  Corwine;  Treasurer, 
David  Gharky ; Surveyor,  Abner  B.  Clingman ; 
Auditor,  M.  Gregory. 

1834 —  Commissioners,  same  ; Auditor, 
same;  Sheriff,  Mark  Bradburn ; Prosecuting 
Attorney,  S.  M.  Tracy;  Assessor,  Wilson 
Gates. 

1835 —  Commissioners,  Ed.  Cranston,  Ebe- 
nezer Corwin  and  Peter  Noel,  Jr. ; Auditor, 
same;  Treasurer,  C.  Overturf;  Surveyor, 
Boswell  Crain. 

1836 —  Commissioners,  Ed.  Cranston,  Peter 
Noel,  Jr.,  and  Wm.  Jackson;  Treasurer,  C. 
Overturf;  Surveyor,  T.  R.  Wood;  Sheriff,  0. 
Lindsey;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  S.  O.  Tracy. 

1837 —  Commissioners,  Peter  Noel,  Jr., 
Wm.  Jackson  and  Wm.  Salter;  Treasurer, 

C.  Overturf;  Assessor,  Azel  Glover;  Sheriff, 
O.  Lindsey. 

1839 —  Commissioners  same  as  1837; 
Treasurer,  John  Waller;  Sheriff,  O.  Lindsey; 
Prosecuting  Attorney,  S.  0.  Tracy. 

1840 —  Commissioners  same;  Treasurer 
same;  Auditor,  M.  Gregory;  Sheriff,  Jno.  H. 
Thornton;  Assessor,  Josiah  Merrill. 

1841 —  Commissioners,  P.  Noel,  Wm.  Sal- 
ter and  Wm.  L.  Boynton;  Treasurer,  Wm. 
McColm;  Auditor;  Elijah  Glover. 

1842 —  Commissioners,  P.  Noel,  Wm.  L. 
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Boynton  and  John  Barber;  Auditor,  E.  Glov- 
er; Treasurer,  ¥m.  McColm. 

1S43— All  same  as  1842. 

1844 —  Commissioners,  S.  M.  Cole;  Sheriff, 

Nathan  Wheeler;  Auditor,  E.  Glover;  .Record- 
er,   Crichter. 

1845 —  Commissioners,  P.  Noel,  S.  M.  Cole 
and  Wm.  L.  Boynton;  Treasurer,  ¥m,  Mc- 
Colm; Sheriff,  C.  P.  Chandler. 

1846 —  S.  W.  Cole,  Wm.  L.  Boynton  and 
James  Andrews;  Treasurer,  Wm.  McColm; 
Sheriff,  C.  P.  Chandler. 

1847 —  Commissioners,  S.  W.  Cole,  Isaac 
Fullerton  and  John  B.  Dodds;  Auditor, 
Stephen  Kendall;  Treasurer,  Wm.  McColm; 

heriff,  C.  P.  Chandler. 

1848 —  Commissioners,  Wm.  Lucas;  Audi- 
tor, G.  A.  Waller;  Sheriff,  C.  P.  Chandler; 
Surveyor,  M.  Gregory;  Infirmary  Director, 
J.  McDowell. 

1849 —  Prosecuting  Attorney,  E.  W.  Jor- 
den;  rest  same  as  1848. 

1850 —  Commissioners,  Wash.  Kinney,  Isaac 
Fullerton  and  Wm.  Lucas;  Auditor,  G.  A. 
Waller;  Treasurer,  Wm.  McColm;  Sheriff, 
Enos  Gunn. 

1851 —  Commissioner,  S.  N.  Robinson;  rest 
same  as  1850. 

1852 —  Treasurer,  John  Cook;  Probate 
Judge,  Benj.  Ramsey;  Clerk  of  Court,  Jno. 
R.  Turner;  Auditor  and  Sheriff,  same  as  ’51. 

1853 —  Treasurer,  John  Cook;  Recorder, 
Martin  Crain;  Commissioner,  Jas.  Lodwick; 

Surveyor, Brown;  Prosecuting  Attorney, 

Geo.  Johnson;  Coroner,  L.  C.  Barker. 

1854 —  Probate  Judge, Codings;  Clerk 

of  Court, Shannon;  Auditor,  G.  H. 

Gharky;  Coroner, Lindsey. 

1855 —  Commissioners,  P.  T.  Lindsey,  J. 
Lodwick  and  J.  S.  Fulsom;  Auditor,  G.  H. 
Gharky;  Treasurer,  Jno.  Cook;  Sheriff,  Geo. 
W.  Coffin;  Clerk  of  Court,  R.  H.  Shannon. 

1856 —  Commissioners, Hudson;  Re- 
corder,  Miles;  Auditor, Appier; 

Sheriff, Cook;  Surveyor, Brown; 

10 


Coroner, Glidden ; Infirmary  Director, 

Glidden. 

1857 — Commissioner,  Graham;  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney,  Crain;  Clerk,  Cunningham; 
Treasurer,  Cummins;  Probate  Judge,  Hus- 
ton; Infirmary  Director,  Powers. 

1858  — Commissioner,  Yeach  ; Sheriff, 
Ward;  Auditor,  Flanders;  Surveyor,  Greg- 
ory ; Coroner,  Scott ; Infirmary  Director, 
Hyatt. 

1859 —  Commissioner,  A.  J.  Enslow;  Pros- 
ecuting Attorney,  Martin  Crain ; Treasurer, 
Phillip  W.  Noel  ; Recorder,  Benjamin  R. 
Miles;  Infirmary  Director,  B.  L.  Jefferson. 

1860 —  Commissioner,  J.  M.  Violet;  Pro- 
bate Judge,  F.  C.  Searl;  Clerk,  B.  F.  Cun- 
ningham; Sheriff,  John  L.  Ward;  Auditor, 
George  W.  Flanders;  Surveyor,  Frank  C. 
Gibbs  ; Coroner,  L.  C.  Barker;  Infirmary 
Director,  John  P.  Wilhelm. 

1861 —  Prosecuting  Attorney,  George  O. 
Newman;  Treasurer,  Phillip  W.  Noel;  Com- 
missioner, Thomas  Burt;  Infirmary  Director, 
Henry  Bertram. 

1862  — Auditor,  A.  J.  Enslow;  Sheriff, 
Levi  S.  Brown;  Recorder,  Jas.  T.  Douglas; 
Commissioner,  James  Connolly;  Surveyor, 
M.  G.  Nichols;  Coroner,  Thos.  S.  Currie;  In- 
firmary Director,  Jas.  Richardson. 

1863 —  Clerk,  S.  B.  Drouillard;  Treasurer, 
John  L.  Ward;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  J.  J. 
Harper;  Probate  Judge,  F.  C.  Searl;  Com- 
missioner, T.  J.  Jackson;  Infirmary  Direc- 
tor, D.  P.  Jones. 

1864 —  Sheriff,  Van  B.  Hibbs;  Auditor, 
Phillip  W.  Noel;  Commissioner,  Thos.  Burt; 
Coroner,  L.  C.  Barker;  Infirmary  Director, 
Silas  W.  Cole. 

1865 —  Treasurer,  John  L.  Ward;  Recorder, 
Isaac  F.  Mead;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  J.  J. 
Harper;  Surveyor,  Wm.  H.  Angle;  Commis- 
sioners, John  McDowell  and  J.  C.  Cadot;  Cor- 
oner, F.  J.  Griffith;  Infirmary  Director,  V. 
Burkel. 

1866 —  Clerk,  S.  B.  Drouillard;  Auditor, 
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P.  W.  Noel;  Sheriff,  John  C.  Malone;  Probate 
Judge,  F.  C.  Searl;  Commissioner,  Isaac  H. 
Wheeler;  Infirmary  Director,  D.  D.  Jones; 
Surveyor,  Horace  Crane. 

1867 —  Prosecuting  Attorney,  A.  J.  Mc- 
Fairn;  Treasurer,  Aaron  Noel;  Commissioner 
C.  E.  Bradford;  Coroner,  Thomas  L.  Currie; 
Infirmary  Director,  James  Richardson. 

1868 —  Auditor,  James  Skelton  ; Sheriff, 
John  C.  Malone;  Recorder,  Isaac  F.  Mead; 
Coroner,  Henry  Rosenberg;  Infirmary  Direc- 
tor, V.  Burkel. 

1869 —  Clerk,  £S.  B.  Drouillard;  Probate 
Judge,  A.  C.  Thompson;  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney, Henry  C.  Jones;  Treasurer, Chas.  Slavens; 
Surveyor,  W.  H.  Angle;  Commissioner,  1.  H. 
Fullerton;  Coroner,  Geo.  S.  Pursell;  Infir- 
mary Director,  Silas  W.  Cole. 

1870 —  Commissioner,  C.  E.  Bradford  ; 
Auditor,  James  Skelton;  Treasurer,  Charles 
Slavens ; Sheriff,  J.  C.  Malone ; Probate 
Judge,  A.  C.  Thompson;  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney, H.  E.  Jones. 

1871 —  Probate  Judge,  A.  C.  Thompson; 
Clerk,  S.  B.  Drouillard;  Auditor,  James  Skel- 
ton; Treasurer,  Charles  Slavens;  Recorder, 
L.  E.  Currie;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  H.  E. 
Jones;  Sheriff,  J.  W.  Lewis. 

1872—  Probate  Judge,  R.  A.  Calbert; 
Clerk,  A.  B.  Cole;  Auditor,  James  Skelton; 
Treasurer,  Charles  Slavens;  Recorder,  L.  E. 
Currie;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  H.  E.  Jones; 
Sheriff,  J.  W.  Lewis. 

1873  — Probate  Judge,  R.  A.  Calbert; 
Clerk,  A.  B.  Cole;  Auditor,  F.  C.  Gibbs; 
Treasurer,  Charles  Slavens;  Recorder,  H.  A. 
Towne;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  R.  M.  Spry; 
Sheriff,  J.  W.  Lewis. 

1874 — Probate  Judge,  A.  C.  Thompson; 
Clerk,  A.  B.  Cole;  Auditor,  F.  C.  Gibbs; 
Treasurer,  John  Boyse;  Recorder,  IL.  A. 
Towne;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  R.  M.  Spry; 
Sheriff,  Fred.  Reiniger,  Jr. 


1875 —  Probate  Judge,  A.  C.  Thompson; 
Clerk,  A.  B.  Cole;  Auditor,  F.  C.  Gibbs; 
Treasurer,  B.  R.  Miles;  Recorder,  H.  A. 
Towne;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  H.  W.  Farn- 
ham;  Sheriff,  Fred.  Reiniger,  Jr.;  Surveyor, 
J.  B.  Gregory. 

1876 —  Probate  Judge,  A.  C.  Thompson; 
Clerk,  A.  B.  Cole;  Auditor,  F.  C.  Gibbs; 
Treasurer,  B.  R.  Miles;  Recorder,  W.  H. 
Williams;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  H.  W. 
Farnham;  Sheriff,  Fred.  Reiniger;  Surveyor, 
J.  B.  Gregory. 

1877 —  Probate  Judge,  A.  C.  Thompson; 
Clerk,  A.  B.  Cole ; Auditor,  W.  II.  H.  Cadot ; 
Treasurer,  B.  R.  Miles;  Recorder,  W.  H. 
Williams;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  H.  W.  Farn- 
ham; Sheriff,  Fred.  Reiniger;  Surveyor,  J.  B. 
Gregory. 

1878 —  Same  as  1877,  with  the  addition  of 
Coroner,  Henry  Ribble. 

1879 —  Probate  Judge,  H.  C.  Turkey;  Clerk, 
Robert  Bell;  Auditor,  W.  H.  H.  Cadot; 
Treasurer,  B.  R.  Miles;  Recorder,  W.  II. 
Williams;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  H.  W.  Farn- 
ham; Sheriff,  T.  J.  Pursell;  Surveyor,  J.  B. 
Gregory;  Coroner,  William  Rasching. 

1880 —  Probate  J udge,  H.  C.  Turkey;  Clerk, 
Robert  Bell;  Auditor,  G.  L.  Dodge;  Treas- 
urer, A.  Boyer;  Recorder,  W.  II.  Williams; 
Prosecuting  Attorney,  N.  J.  Devers;  Sheriff, 
T.  J.  Pursell;  Surveyor,  J.  W.  Smith;  Coro- 
ner, William  Rasching. 

1881 —  Probate  Judge,  II.  C.  Turkey;  Clerk, 
Robert  Bell;  Auditor,  G.  L.  Dodge;  Treas- 
urer, A.  Boyer;  Recorder,  W.  H.  Williams; 
Prosecuting  Attorney,  N.  J.  Devers;  Sheriff, 
L.  N.  Lease;  Surveyor,  J.  W.  Smith;  Coroner, 
William  Rasching. 

1882 —  Probate  Judge,  H.  C.  Turkey;  Clerk, 
Robert  Bell;  Auditor,  G.  L.  Dodge;  Treas- 
urer, A.  Boyer;  Recorder,  Wesley  Reddish; 
Prosecuting  Attorney,  N.  J.  Devers;  Sheriff, 
A.  J.  Finney;  Surveyor,  J.  W.  Smith. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  MILITARY  HISTORY  OF  SCIOTO  COUNTY  FROM  1812  TO  1865. 


THE  WAR  OF  1812. 

* 

In  many  respects  the  old  settlers  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  if  not  trained  to  arms 
when  they  removed  from  their  Eastern  homes, 
soon  found  the  necessity  of  knowing  how  to 
use  the  rifle  and  the  knife.  Then  the  youth 
I who  were  coming  up  to  manhood’s  estate 
I were  at  once  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  a 
spirit,  war-like  in  its  nature,  aggressive,  was 
‘ implanted  in  their  bosoms.  Thus  it  was 
that  when  Indian  raids  came  upon  them  they 
• were  prepared  for  the  emergency,  and  many 
j settlers  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  the  war  into 
ii  the  enemy’s  country  and  equal  in  strategy 
the  Indians  themselves.  Therefore,  when 
the  war  with  England  in  1812  broke  out, 
f though  not  trained  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
: manual  of  arms,  the  volunteers  were  inured 
, to  danger  and  cool  in  all  emergencies,  and 
i when  they  went  into  battle  took  the  same 
i care  to  see  that  their  bullets  went  straight  to 
, their  mark  as  when  on  the  trail  of  an  Indian 
. or  a buck.  The  war  of  1812  aroused  the 
; patriotism,  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the  people 
, against  the  English,  which  had  been  implant- 
, ed  in  their  breast  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  Thus  it  was  when  war  was 
■ declared,  that  the  people  responded  with  a 
[promptness  that  surprised  the  Government. 

; It  was  not  prepared  to  meet  the  universal 
’ response  of  patriotism  exhibited  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  more  volunteers  were  at  hand  than 
| could  be  thoroughly  equipped.  To  fneet  the 
emergency,  the  volunteers  in  many  cases  took 


with  them  their  own  arms.  At  that  time  the 
United  States  was  truly  a nation  of  soldiers. 
When  war  was  declared  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  the  people  were 
ready  and  anxious  for  the  fray,  and  Scioto 
County  promptly  responded  to  its  country’s 
call.  From  Jas.  Keyes’s  history  of  the  “ Pion- 
eers of  Scioto  County  ” is  taken  the  following 
account  of  Scioto  County’s  response  to  the 
call  for  volunteers: 

“In  the  spring  of  1812  Governor  Meigs 
issued  a call  for  volunteers  to  turn  out  in  de- 
fense of  the  frontiers  from  the  depredations 
of  the  Indians.  The  battle  of  Tippecanoe 
had  been  fought.  Tecinnseli  was  organizing 
the  Indian  tribes  for  a general  assault  upon 
the  northern  frontiersmen.  War  was  immi- 
nent between  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
In  view  of  all  these  circumstances  Governor 
Meigs  called  for  two  regiments  of  volunteers. 
Scioto  County  sent  out  two  companies,  one 
commanded  by  Captain  David  Roop,  and  the 
other  by  Captain  John  Lucas.  They  first 
went  to  Cliillicothe,  where  they  received  their 
arms  and  equipments.  From  thence  they 
went  to  Dayton,  where  they  met  the  volun- 
teers from  Cincinnati  and  the  Miami  Valley, 
and  organized  the  First  Ohio  Regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Duncan 
McArthur.  From  thence  they  went  to 
Urbana,  which  was  the  frontier  town.  They 
here  joined  a detachment  of  United  States 
regulars  under  Colonel  Miller.  Here  was 
organized  that  little  army  which,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Hull,  marched  through  the 
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wilderness  to  Detroit.  While  on  this  march 
war  was  declared  by  Congress  against  Eng- 
land. Had  the  dispatches  forwarded  to  Hull 
containing  an  account  of  the  declaration  of 
war  reached  him  without  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  it  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  for  him  to  have  captured  Malden, 
and  possibly  all  Upper  Canada  would  have 
fallen  into  our  hands.  But  as  it  was,  the 
British  intercepted  our  dispatches,  and  thereby 
received  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  before 
our  army  did.  They  also  intercepted  provis- 
ions and  stores  which  were  being  forwarded 
to  our  army,  leaving  our  army  in  a bad  pre- 
dicament.” 

Of  the  two  companies  which  left  Scioto,  as 
above  stated,  the  muster-roll  of  but  one  was 
found,  that  of  Captain  Roop;  it  is  here  given: 
David  Roop,  Captain;  Thomas  Arnold, 
Lieutenant;  Richard  McDougal,  Ensign; 
George  W.  Wilcoxen,  First  Sergeant;  Will- 
iam Coberly,  Second  Sergeant;  Benj.  Rank- 
ins, Third  Sergeant;  Daniel  Noel,  Fourth 
Sergeant;  Reason  Zarley,  First  Corporal; 
John  Carey,  Second  Corporal;  Thomas  Bev- 
ins, Third  Corporal;  Daniel Rardon,  in  U.  S. 
A.;  John  Noel,  Fifer;  Enos  Mustard,  Drum- 
mer; Privates,  Richard  Brewer,  Thomas 
Collins,  John  Clark,  William  Carey  (drew 
no  pay  at  Dayton),  Elisha  Darlington, 
James  Deaver,  William  Deaver,  John  Gron- 
inger,  Abraham  Groninger,  Airhart  Glaze, 
Joseph  Mustard,  John  Laforgee,  Charles 
Mulholland  (in  U.  S.  A.),  George  McDougal, 
John  Moore,  John  Noel,  Sr.,  Peter  Noel, 
Nicholas  Noel,  Philip  Noel,  Joseph  Nichols, 
Jacob  P.  Noel,  Michael  Plowman  (died  at 
Detroit),  John  Rardon  (in  U.  S.  A.),  James 
Rardon,  Henry  Rinely,  John  Smith,  Isaac 
Smith,  Spicer  Shelpman,  Paul  Stewart, 
Walter  Wilcoxen;  Thomas  Williams,  Will- 
iam Wright;  Thomas  Wilcoxen. 

To  this  list  of  names  was  attached  the  fol- 
owing  affidavit: 

“ We  do  certify  on  honor  that  this  muster- 


roll  exhibits  a true  statement  of  Captain 
David  Roop’s  Rifle  Company  m the  First 
Regiment  of  the  Ohio  Volunteers,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Duncan  McArthur  for 
the  period  herein  mentioned,  and  the  re- 
marks set  opposite  the  names  of  the  men  are 
accurate  and  just.” 

Captain  John  Lucas’s  company’s  muster-  ) 
roll  was  not  given  in  the  papers  written  by  j 
Mr.  Keyes,  Joseph  Bonser,  Claudius  Cadot  j 
and  Guillaume  Duduit  were  members  of  his 
company. 

In  1813  a regiment  was  called  out  for  short 
service,  some  sixty  days,  but  did  not  remain 
in  the  field  that  long.  It  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  Peter  Noel,  and  Captain  Thomas 
Morgan  commanded  a company,  and  also 
Captain  John  Lindsey,  who  was  Captain  ot 
the  first  rifle  company  organized  in  town  or 
county. 

Among  the  volunteers  of  the  service  in  the 
call  of  July,  1813,  there  was  William  B.  ! 
Scott,  John  Funk,  Jacob  Woodbridge,  John 
Lindsey,  Thomas  Morgan  and  Samuel  Mar- 
shall. 

THE  MARCH  AND  SURRENDER. 

The  two  companies  from  Scioto  County 
joined  General  Hull’s  forces  and  they  marched 
to  Detroit.  General  Hull  concluded  to  make 
an  attack  upon  English  ground  and  crossed  j J 
over  into  Canada  and  could  have  captured  , 
Malden  if  he  had  taken  two  or  three  siege 
guns  with  him.  But  having  no  artillery 
they  returned  to  Detroit  without  effectin 
anything.  Mr.  Cadot  was  sent  out  on  a for- 
aging  expedition  to  get  provisions,  and  was  * 
in  the  battle  of  Brownstown  where  our  folks  f 
were  defeated,  and  had  to  make  a hasty  re- 
treat. On  the  16th  of  August  Detroit  was 
surrendered  to  the  British  without  firing  a 
gun  in  defense  of  the  fort.  It  has  always 
been  an  unsettled  question  whether  General 
Hull  treacherously  sold  the  army  to  Brock,  ' 
the  British  General,  or  was  too  imbecile  to  | 
make  any  defense.  However,  the  surrender! 
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was  complete,  and  Hull  was  branded  as  a 
traitor. 

After  the  capitulation  at  Detroit  under 
Hull,  they  gave  their  parol  and  were  put 
aboard  of  transports  and  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cuyahoga  River.  They  then  made 
their  way  home  in  the  best  manner  they 
could.  Peter  Noel  and  his  three  brothers 
started  to  walk  across  the  State  of  Ohio  to 
their  homes;  but  their  father,  hearing  of 
their  approach,  took  horses  and  met  them  at 
Circle  ville. 

It  appears  that  the  company  had  been  out 
five  months  and  ldst  but  one  man,  who  died 
at  Detroit.  They  were  in  two  or  three  se- 
vere skirmishes,  where  a good  many  were 
killed  and  wounded,  but  it  appears  there  were 
no  casualties  in  the  Scioto  companies. 

The  surrender  of  Hull  caused  unusual  ex- 
citement throughout  the  whole  country,  and  a 
very  general  belief  existed  that  he  had  com- 
mitted deliberate  treason. 

Hull  was  tried,  found  guilty  and  ordered 
to  be  shot.  But  out  of  consideration  for  his 
services  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  his  sen- 
tence was  never  carried  into  execution.  Colo- 
nels Cass  and  McArthur  were  both  away  from 
the  fort  at  the  time,  or,  it  was  said,  Hull 
would  never  have  dared  to  surrender  without 
a fight.  Cass,  when  he  heard  of  it,  broke 
his  sword  across  a stump  with  vexation. 
The  prisoners  were  taken  over  to  Malden, 
where  they  were  paroled  and  put  aboard  of 
transports  and  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga River,  where  Cleveland  has  since  been 
built,  to  find  their  way  home  as  best  they 
could. 

CAPTAIN  HOOP. 

From  Keyes’s  history  the  following  sketch 
of  Captain  Roop  is  taken: 

“Captain  Roop  always  carried  a rifle  in- 
stead of  a sword,  and  at  the  battle  of  Browns- 
town,  where  our  men  were  put  to  flight, 
Roop,  being  a stout,  athletic  man,  as  well  as 


swift  of  foot,  told  his  men  to  seek  their  safety 
as  quick  as  possible  by  flight  and  he  would 
keep  the  Indians  at  bay  with  his  rifle  and 
tomahawk  as  long  as  he  could,  and  if  they 
pressed  him  too  closely  he  could  outrun  the 
swiftest  Indian  among  them.  In  this  way  he 
brought  all  his  men  off  safely.  He  shot 
several  Indians  just  as  they  were  on  the  point 
of  tomahawking  some  of  the  men.  He  saved 
the  life  of  George  McDougal  by  shooting  an 
Indian  who  was  drawing  his  hatchet  to  strike 
the  fatal  blow.  Captain  Roop  was  a man  of 
undoubted  courage,  but  very  unofficer-like  in 
his  appearance.  He  would  not  be  troubled 
with  a sword,  but  carried  the  same  arms  and 
dressed  in  his  linsey  hunting  shirt,  the  same 
as  the  men.  As  he  had  to  associate  with 
officers,  some  of  whom  belonged  to  the  regu- 
lar army,  they  court-martialed  him  for  his 
unofticer-like  appearance,  broke  him  of  his 
commission,  and  reduced  him  to  the  ranks. 
The  next  day  the  company  elected  him  Cap- 
tain again.  They  let  it  run  on  a few  days, 
and  Roop,  being  fond  of  whisky,  got  tight. 
Thereupon  the  officers  had  him  tried  by  court- 
martial,  found  him  guilty  of  drunkenness, 
alid  broke  him  again.  The  second  time  they 
elected  him  Captain.  They  then  told  the  of- 
ficers they  might  go  and  break  him  as  often 
as  they  pleased,  they  would  elect  him  Captain 
just  as  often.  So  the  officers  had  to  give  it 
up  and  let  him  dress  and  do  as  he  pleased. 

“David  Roop  was  a fair  specimen  and  true 
type  of  the  ancient  backwoodsman  and  hunter. 
He  was  brave  and  generous  to  a fault.  He 
was  uneducated  and  uncouth  in  his  manner 
and  conversation.  Industrious  in  his  habits, 
but  rather  too  fond  of  whisky.  He  belonged 
to  a class  that  is  fast  dying  out,  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  backwoods  hunter 
will  be  known  only  in  history.” 

Captain  Lucas  returned  from  the  war  after 
he  was  released,  as  he  and  his  company  had 
been  part  of  the  forces  surrendered  by  Gen- 
eral Hull . There  was  little  of  his  life  to  at- 
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tract  attention  after  his  return  home,  having, 
like  the  rest  ot  his  command,  retired  to  private 
life.  In  1819  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Lucas- 
ville  on  a portion  of  his  farm,  and  opened  an 
kept  the  first  tavern  in  that  village  or  ham- 
let. He  continued  in  the  business  until  1825, 
when  death  put  an  end  to  his  earthly  pilgrim- 
age. 

From  this  short  but  rather  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  “ War  of  1812  ” the  writer  turnsafte 
nearly  a third  of  a century  of  peace,  to  the 
war  with  Mexico.  It  also  showed  a race  of 
heroes  that  shed  undying  luster  upon  Ameri- 
can arms. 

THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

Peace  and  quiet,  with  the  exception  of  now 
and  then  some  Indian  troubles,  had  been  the 
lot  of  this  free  couutry  for  years,  and  its  pros- 
perity had  been  great  and  its  material  prog- 
ress rapid.  But  this  quiet  was  at  last 
broken,  and  a bugle  blast  was  sounded  which 
called  men  to  arms.  Mexico,  not  satisfied 
with  the  action  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  “Lone  Star”  State, 
concluded  to  measure  arms  with  the  young 
giant  of  the  North.  It  proved  a sad  day  for 
Mexico’s  pride,  and,  coupled  with  the  loss  of 
a good  portion  of  her  territory,  it  seemed  that 
both  her  pride  and  her  purse  met  with  a se- 
vere collapse. 

THE  BUGLE  BLAST. 

In  the  spring  of  1S46  the  muttering  of  the 
storm  heard  for  some  time  on  our  Southern 
border  culminated  by  a declaration  of  war  by 
Mexico,  and  while  not  causing  much  excite- 
ment at  the  North,  aroused  the  hot  blood  of 
the  South. 

It  was  not  until  the  battles  of  the  8th  and 
9th  of  May,  1846,  those  of  Palo  Alto  and  Re- 
saca  de  la  Palma,  were  fought  and  won,  and 
General  Taylor  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
and  was  upon  Mexican  soil,  that  the  war  fever 
began  to  spread,  and  the  whole  country  be- 
came aroused.  When  the  couriers  arrived  at 


New  Orleans,  and  the  full  details  of  those  bat- 
tles were  given  to  the  people,  the  excitement 
was  very  great  and  the  response  unanimous. 

The  Mexican  war  was  a bright  page  in  the 
military  history  of  our  country.  The  tri- 
umphant march  of  General  Doniphan  and 
the  famous  battles  fought  and  won  made  a | 
glowing  page  in  our  history.  j 

Some  of  Scioto  County’s  men  returned  j 
to  tell  of  their  hardships,  their  trials  and 
their  great  and  final  success.  A few  were 
left  to  fill  soldiers’  graves  beneath  the  chap- 
arral of  Mexico,  but  their  memory  will  ever 
be  green  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  gave  their  lives,  their  all,  to  their 
country’s  glory  as  brave  men,  who,  knowing 
their  duty,  performed  it,  and  filled  heroes’ 
graves.  Those  who  returned  with  the  halo 
of  victory  encircling  their  brows  were  wel- 
comed with  joy  and  gladness.  The  brave 
Ringgold,  the  gallant  Clay,  the  intrepid  Yell, 
the  noble  Hardin  and  others  left  their  oones 
to  bleach  upon  the  soil  of  Mexico,  but  the 
laurel  wreath  of  memory  entwines  their 
brows,  and  with  the  names  of  Taylor,  Scott, 
Doniphan  and  many  other  gallant  heroes 
whose  names  there  is  not  space  to  enter  here, 
will  go  down  in  history,  their  fame  growing 
broader  and  deeper  as  time  rolls  round.  It 
was  a glorious  conquest,  but  noble  heroes 
paid  the  penalty.  Scioto  County  came  to  1 
the  front  with  a full  company  of  100  men,  re- 
cruited and  organized  under  Captain  Edward 
Hamilton,  for  many  years  connected  with  j 
the  newspapers  of  Portsmouth,  and  was,  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  editor  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  Portsmouth  Tribune , a good  w riter 
keen  and  aggressive.  He  had  received  author- 
ity upon  application  to  Governor  Bebb  to 
raise  a company  for  the  war.  The  company 
was  raised  as  above  and  went  into  camp  at 
Portsmouth,  June  11,  1846.  Companies  from 
Jackson  and  Pike  counties  were  expected  to 
arrive  to  join  the  Scioto  company,  and  all  to 
start  for  the  seat  of  war.  The  Scioto  company, 
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under  the  command  of  Captain  Hamilton, 
left  Portsmouth  for  the  seat  of  war  June  18, 
1846,  and  on  arriving  at  General  Taylor’s 
headquarters  was  promptly  assigned  to  duty, 
and  marched  with  the  army  to  Monterey.  In 
that  desperate  fight  Captain  Hamilton  and 
his  company  gave  the  Mexicans  a specimen  of 
their  work,  and  was  recognized  by  Colonel 
Mitchell,  their  commander,  as  a fighting 
company.  It  met  with  severe  loss  at  Mon- 
terey, being  as  follows:  John  W.  Hewitt, 

private,  killed;  Griffin  Soward,  severely 
wounded;  Alfred  Donahue,  private,  severely 
wounded;  Silas  Burrell,  private,  severely 
wounded;  Jas.  Lamback,  slightly  wounded; 
Colonel  Mitchell,  severely  wounded;  Adju- 
tant A.  W.  Armstrong,  supposed  mortally, 
leg  amputated. 

From  note£  on  the  press  by  James  Iveyes 
the  following  interesting  account  is  taken  of 
Captain  Hamilton  and  his  company,  and  the 
Captain’s  final  destination: 

“ When  the  war  commenced  Mr.  Hamilton 
applied  to  Governor  Bebb,  of  Ohio,  for  author- 
ity to  raise  a company  for  the  war  in  Mexico. 
He  was  not  long  in  raising  a company,  but 
everybody  was  astonished.  First,  because 
very  few  believed  there  would  be  any  war; 
Second,  if  there  should  be  a little  fighting 
United  States  troops  would  settle  it  without 
calling  for  volunteers ; and,  Third,  that  Ned 
Hamilton,  the  most  peacefully  inclined  per- 
son in  the  world,  should  be  the  first  and  only 
person  to  propose  raising  a company  in  this 
section.  The  citizens  actually  made  fun  of 
them  as  they  paraded  through  the  streets, 
every  man  dressed  in  such  clothes  as  they 
worked  in  at  home.  The  men  were  mostly 
from  the  rural  districts,  and  afforded  consid- 
erable sport  for  our  city-bred  population. 
This  went  on  for  some  time,  until  the  com- 
panies raised  in  the  interior  of  the  State  be- 
gan to  arrive  by  the  way  of  the  canal,  well 
uniformed  and  equipped,  making  a very  mar- 
tial appearance.  Our  citizens  waked  up  and 


opened  their  eyes;  they  began  to  think  there 
was  war  in  reality.  So  they  called  a meeting 
hastily  and  resolved  that  it  would  be  a dis- 
grace to  send  our  company  in  their  every- 
day working  clothes  while  all  the  others  were 
dressed  in  uniform  and  made  quite  a soldier- 
like appearance.  They  soon  raised,  by  sub- 
scription, a sum  sufficient  to  purchase  ma- 
terial and  set  all  the  sewing  women  in  the 
city  to  work,  and  in  a day  or  two  had  our 
company  in  as  complete  uniform  as  any  com- 
pany from  Ohio.  When  Captain  Hamilton 
took  his  departure  at  the  head  of  his  company 
for  the  seat  of  war  he  declared  to  his  friends 
that  it  was  the  happiest  moment  of  his  life, 
lie  found  General  Taylor  on  the  Bio  Grande 
and  participated  in  several  hard-fought  bat- 
tles and  lost  several  of  his  men.  No  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  his  previous  habits 
of  life  supposed  for  a moment  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  undergo  or  to  stand  the  hard- 
ships of  a military  campaign.  But  he  did 
stand  it,  and  acquitted  himself  with  honor. 
When  the  war  was  over  and  General  Taylor 
was  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
Captain  Hamilton  applied  for  a situation.  He 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Territory  of  Oregon,  to  which  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  in  1849.  He  also  took 
his  aged  father  with  him  who  was  dependent 
on  him  for  support.” 

civil  war,  .1861  to  1865. 

The  people  of  Scioto  County  had  been  list- 
ening to  the  mutterings  of  the  storm  which 
had  come  in  fitful  flashes  from  the  South  un- 
til the  eventful  12th  of  April,  1861,  when  the 
signal  gun  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter  which 
aroused  a nation  to  arms  and  inaugurated  that 
terrible  conflict  which  again  cemented  the 
Union  in  blood,  and  left  its  footprints  of  dev- 
astation’and  death  on  many  fruitful  fields 
and  brought  sorrow  and  distress  to  almost  ev- 
ery household  in  the  land.  The  passions  ot 
the  people  became  aroused,  liberty  sat  endan- 
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gered  on  lier  throne,  the  white-winged  angel 
of  peace  soared  aloft,  and  the  demon  of  hate 
held  high  carnival  over  a stricken  land.  The 
guns  of  Fort  Sumter  re-echoed  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  country,  and  it  aroused  a 
patriotic  people  to  action,  and  the  words  of 
Jackson,  “ By  the  Eternal, the  Union  must  and 
shall  be  preserved,”  blazed  forth  in  letters  of 
living  light,  and  ere  the  sound  of  the  “signal 
gun  of  Sumter  ” had  died  away,  300,000 
men  were  in  arms  ready  and  willing  that  the 
words  of  the  immortal  Jackson  should  come 
true  if  they  had  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  ac- 
complish it.  “The  Union  forever  ” became 
a rallying  cry,  and  nobly  did  the  freemen  of 
the  North  respond  to  the  call  of  their  coun- 
try. From  first  to  last  2,753,723  officers  and 
men  were  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union 
army,  and  the  record  of  their  deeds  is  a 
country  saved. 

war’s  alarm. 

Scioto  County  was  not  behind  her  sisters  in 
the  expression  of  her  partiotism  by  both  words 
and  deeds.  The  first  to  move  was  Captain  G. 
B.  Bailey,  of  the  Kinney  Light  Guards,  who 
had  recruited  a company  of  seventy-five 
men  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  was  ready 
April  16,  1861,  to  report  at  headquarters. 
Before  they  left  for  Columbus,  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  they  had  a force  of  111  men, 
rank  and  file.  They  were  known  as  “Kin- 
ney’s Light  Guards, ’’Company  G,  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Militia.  The  officers  of  the  company  were: 
George  B.  Bailey,  Captain;  William  FI.  Ban- 
nor,  First  Lieutenant;  Alfred  Kinney,  Second 
Lieutenant;  George  O.  Newman,  First  Ser- 
geant; Abe  B.  Earle,  Second  Sergeant;  C.  A. 
Barton,  Third  Sergeant;  IL.  E.  Jones,  Fourth 
Sergeant;  II.  S.  Cox,  Fifth  Sergeant;  Thomas 
Sykes,  First  Corporal;  Patrick  Prendergrast, 
Second  Corporal;  W.  S.  Witherow,  Third 
Corporal ; J.  J.  Glidden,  Fourth  Corporal; 
ninety-nine  privates;  total,  111.  The  compa- 
ny left  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  three  o’clock  on 


the  morning  of  the  19th,  for  Washington. 

In  the  meantime  the  gallant  men  of  Scioto 
County  were  not  idle.  A public  meeting  was 
called  and  met  at  the  Biggs  House,  to  work 
together,  and  to  sustain  the  President  in  his 
work  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  The 
meeting  was  a turnout,  en  masse,  of  the  citi- 
zens. Speeches  were  made  and  the  following 
resolutions  passed  with  cheers  : 

Whereas,  A peaceable  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  provision  one 
of  its  forts  has  been  resisted  by  armed  insur- 
rectionists, who  have  lawlessly  commenced  a 
war  against  the  Federal  Government,  by 
attacking  the  troops  garrisoned  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter, and  ruthlessly  firing  upon  the  flag  of 
our  county,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we,  citizens  of  Portsmouth, 
regardless  of  all  past  differences  of  opinion, 
in  view  of  the  present  threatening  and  dis- 
turbed condition  of  our  country,  solemnly 
unite  in  the  declaration  that  it  is  our  duty  and 
our  intention  to  give  a prompt  and  earnest 
support  to  the  National  Government  in  its  ef- 
forts to  suppress  rebellion  and  treason  against 
its  authority,  and  to  vindicate  its  honor  and 
integrity. 

Resolved,  That  to  prevent  the  enemies  of 
the  National  Government  from  destroying  it, 
and  thereby  breaking  down  all  guarantees  of 
our  liberty,  or  safety  of  persons  or  property, 
and  blasting  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  friends 
of  religious  and  political  liberty  throughout 
the  world,  we  hold  no  sacrifice  of  life  or  money 
too  great;  but  that  all  we  have  to  hope  for 
ourselves  or  our  children  demands  that  the 
insurgents  now  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment be  put  down  at  all  cost. 

Resolved , That  we  hold  ourselves  in  readi- 
ness to  respond  to  whatever  our  country  may 
demand  of  us,  and  if  need  be  to  seal  our 
pledges  with  our  lives. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  with  pride  and 
gratification  the  cheerful  and  prompt  response 
manifested  throughout  the  loyal  States  to  the 
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call  of  the  Government  for  volunteers;  and 
especially  do  we  point  with  pleasure  to  Cap- 
tain Bailey  and  his  gallant  band  of  our  citi- 
zens, who  were  among  the  lirst  to  rally  be- 
neath our  flag  and  hasten  to  the  post  of  duty. 

Resolved , That  while  we  deprecate  all  dis- 
orderly and  mob  influence,  and  advocate  the 
right  of  every  loyal  citizen  to  the  enjoyment 
and  expression  of  his  principles,  yet  we  un- 
hesitatingly declare  that  this  is  no  time  nor 
place  for  the  utterance  of  sympathy  for  those 
now  in  arms  against  the  Government,  or  of 
opposition  to  every  means  in  the  power  of  the 
Government  being  used  to  protect  its  citizens 
and  maintain  its  integrity. 

Resolved , That  a committee  of  vigilance  and 
13ii blic  safety,  to  consist  of  three  men  in  each 
ward,  be  appointed  and  charged  with  the  duty 
of  devising  and  recommending  such  measures 
and  provisions  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
present  exigencies  in  the  protection  of  life, 
property  and  the  public  peace. 

Resolved , That  the  corporate  authorities  of 
our  city  are  respectfully  requested  to  appro- 
priate from  the  common  treasury,  money 
sufticient  to  provide  adequate  means  of  defense 
and  to  regulate  the  judicious  expenditure  of 
the  same. 

On  Monday  Judge  J.  J.  Appier  succeeded 
in  raising  another  full  company,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  await  orders.  The  Ohio  Furnace 
turned  out  twenty-live  men  who  volunteered, 
and  it  was  compelled  to  stop.  Home  compa- 
nies were  formed  for  local  defense.  The 

PORTSMOUTH  RIFLES 

were  organized  April  29, 1861,  by  the  election 
of  the  following  officers:  Captain,  Ed.  N. 
Hope;  First  Lieutenant,  H.  L.  Chapman; 
Second  Lieutenant,  Joseph  G.  Heed;  First 
Sergeant,  James  L.  Brown;  Second  Sergeant, 
J.  M.  Wall;  Third  Sergeant,  A.  M.  Damarin; 
Fourth  Sergeant,  Charles  M.  Burr;  Fifth  Ser- 
geant, D.  R.  Spry;  First  Corporal,  Gaylord 
B.  Horton;  Second  Corporal,  A.  C.  Tomp- 


kins; Third  Corporal,  William  B.  Stevenson; 
Fourth  Corporal,  William  A.  Connolley.  The 
company  then  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  we  do  hereby  tender  our 
services  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Portsmouth  and  of  Scioto  County,  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  any  invasion,  quieting 
disturbance,  and  protecting  the  persons  and 
property  of  our  citizens. 

Being  on  the  border,  defense  was  a neces- 
sity, if  the  war  progressed. 

The  city  council  appropriated  $2,500,  and  the 
county  commissioners  $5,000  for  local  de- 
fenses. 

At  the  little  town  of  Haverhill,  a company 
of  Home  Guards  was  formed,  and  united  with 
the  citizens  of  Greenupsburg  on  the  Kentucky 
side  for  mutual  protection.  The  first  wee 
in  May  the  third  company  of  volunteers  from 
Scioto  County  was  formed  under  Captain 
John  A.  Turley,  Dr.  A.  J.  Shope,  T.  J. 
Cochrane,  S.  P.  Simpson  and  Thos.  P.  Terry, 
started  for  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  join  Company 
G,  of  Captain  Bailey’s  command,  about  this 
time. 

At  Camp  Dennison,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the 
officers  of  the  First  Regiment  of  O.  Y.  M. 
were  elected.  G.  W.  McCook,  a graduate  of 
West  Point,  who  made  a name  in  the  war, 
was  elected  Colonel;  Mr.  Parrott,  of  Dayton  , 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Hughes,  also  of  Day- 
ton,  Major. 

Captain  Turley’s  company,  before  being 
assigned,  elected  the  following  officers: 

Captain,  John  A.  Turley;  First  Lieuten- 
ant, Geo.  Wilhelm;  Second  Lieutenant,  B. 
L.  Fryer;  Orderly  Sergeant,  Francis  M. 
Miles;  Second  Sergeant,  Joseph  S.  Patterson; 
Third  Sergeant,  David  M.  McCall;  Fourth 
Sergeant,  Henry  Lantz;  First  Corporal,  Win. 
Fritz;  Second  Corporal,  James  J.  Johnson; 
Third  Corporal,  Ephraim  DeWolf;  Fourth 
Corporal,  Win.  H.  Foster. 

They  were  assigned  to  the  Twenty-second 
Regiment,  O.  Y.  M.,  and  numbered  Com- 
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pany  G-.  Captain  Appier’s  Company  D,  and 
that  of  Captain  Turley  formed  a camp  on  the 
Scioto  County  Fair  Grounds,  and  were  kept 
under  military  rules  and  perfected  in  the 
manual  of  arms.  Monday,  May  22,  1861, 
these  two  companies  were  ordered  to  report 
at  Columbus  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
the  Twenty-second  Regiment,  O.  V.  M.,  to 
which  both  companies  belonged.  With  these 
two  companies  Scioto  County  had  contributed 
for  the  country’s  defense  300  men. 

At  this  time  Governor  Dennison  delivered 
his  address  to  the  soldiers  and  the  people, 
which  rang  with  patriotic  utterances.  The 
object  was  the  enlistment  of  the  soldiers  for 
three  years,  or  during  the  war.  The  follow- 
ing companies  composed  the  Twenty-second 
Regiment:  Company  A,  Ross  County,  Cap- 
tain Gilmore;  Company  13,  Athens,  Captain 
Guthrie;  Company  C,  Ross,  Captain  Robin- 
son; Company  D,  Scioto,  Captain  Appier; 
Company  E,  Clermont,  Captain  Penn;  Com- 
pany F,  Fayette,  Captain  Bell;  Company  G, 
Scioto,  Captain  Turley;  Company  II,  Athens, 
Captain  Pickett;  Compan}^  I,  Clermont,  Cap- 
tain Olmsted;  Company  K,  Highland,  Cap- 
tain Payne.  Captain  Turley  was  elected 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Geo.  Wilhelm,  First 
Lieutenant,  became  Captain  of  Company  G. 
Wm.  E.  Gilmore  was  elected  Colonel.  A few 
men  from  Scioto  County  were  in  the  Second 
Ohio  Regiment.  The  county  of  Scioto  was 
aroused,  and  all  sections  responded  to  the  call 
of  duty  and  of  patriotism.  May  25,  1861, 
the  Sciotoville  Guards  were  presented  with  a 
flag. 

THE  FIRST  BATTLE. 

General  Robert  C.  Schenck,  with  the  First 
Ohio  Regiment,  left,  by  orders,  on  a recon- 
noitering  expedition  to  feel  the  rebels’  position 
and,  if  possible,  to  find  out  their  strength. 
He  was  ordered  to  Falls  Church,  Va.,  and  on 
arriving  there  took  four  companies,  one  of 
which  was  Captain  Bailey’s,  and  proceeded  by 


cars  to  Vienna,  a few  miles  distant.  He  was 
there  ambuscated  by  a battery  of  three  pieces, 
which  resulted  in  a loss  of  sixteen;  six  killed 
and  eight  more  missing,  who  were  supposed 
killed,  and  two  wounded  that  were  able  to 
retreat  with  their  command.  Captain  Bailey 
lost  six,  killed.  Their  names  are  given,  as 
they  were  the  first  who  gave  their  life’s  blood 
for  the  cause  of  the  Union  from  Scioto  County: 
John  R.  T.  Barnes,  Eugene  Burks,  D.  Sulli- 
van, Phillip  Stroad,  John  Yolmar  and  Jos. 
C.  Smith,  killed;  and  John  Cummings, 
Gates  and  Lowman,  wounded.  They  were 
brave  young  men  and  were  sincerely  mourned 
by  their  comrades.  This  report  cast  a gloom 
over  Scioto  County.  This  loss  was  harder  to 
bear  when  it  became  known  that  it  was  the 
result  of  recklessness  and  want  of  military 
judgment,  after  a warning  had  been  given. 
One  of  the  participants  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  first  battle:  The  First  Regi- 
ment was  detailed  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
to  proceed  up  the  line  of  the  Alexandria, 
London  & Hampshire  R.R.,  distributing 
companies  along  the  road  at  bridges  and 
crossings,  for  a distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  and  our  company,  together  with  Com- 
pany C,  of  Dayton,  Company  E,  of  Cleve- 
land, and  Company  H,  of  Zanesville,  were 
advancing  to  Vienna,  there  to  be  stationed 
for  the  night.  When  within  four  or  five 
miles  of  bur  destination,  we  were  informed 
that  there  was  an  ambuscade  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  and  were  cautioned 
to  be  on  our  guard,  but  for  reasons  unknown 
to  us  we  were  shoved  ahead  through  narrow 
cuts  and  around  curves  without  the  least 
chance  of  a warning  of  our  near  approach  to 
the  cannon’s  mouth  and  almost  certain  death. 
There  was  certainly  a dereliction  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  some  one  in  authority;  who  to 
blame  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  was  strikingly  ap 
parent  that  untrained  civilians  are  not  proper 
persons  to  conduct  our  troops  in  the  field, 
and  here  I will  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
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the  coolness  and  bravery  of  our  gallant  Col- 
onel McCook  we  would  have  all  been  killed, 
or  taken  prisoners.  As  we  approached 
Vienna,  they  gradually  slackened  speed,  and 
we  were  turning  a short  curve  and  had  com- 
menced descending  a steep  grade  when  the 
battery  opened  upon  us,  the  first  three  dis- 
charges striking  our  cars,  completely  clear- 
ing them  of  our  “ boys,”  killing  five  and 
wounding  four,  many  others  receiving  slight 
bruises  and  scratches,  but  none  of  our  boys 
received  any  injuries  after  the  third  fire.  The 
scene  on  and  around  the  car  on  which  we 
were  presented  a shocking  sight,  as  the  men 
were  horribly  mutilated,  all  having  been 
struck  by  bomb  or  round  shot  at  the  com- 
mencement. The  firing  was  very  rapid,  but 
as  we  deployed  to  the  right  and  left  they 
changed  the  direction  q'f  their  fire,  and  con- 
sequently with  but  little  success,  their  fire 
going  over  our  heads*.  They  fired  twenty 
rounds  of  grape,  canister,  round  shot  and 
shell.  The  first  shell  exploded  on  our  car, 
scattering  our  boys  like  chaff.  They  opened 
on  us  at  a distance  of  300  yards,  which  made 
their  fire  more  destructive  than  it  would 
have  been  at  longer  range.  The  first  two  cars 
escaped  without  injury,  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  on  the  descent  and  turning  a cutve. 
All  but  the  two  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
were  of  Company  G.  Our  officers  were  cool 
and  were  doing  many  acts  of  daring,  and 
rallying  our  men  and  deploying  them  as 
skirmishers  on  either  side  of  the  road.  Our 
force  consisted  of  four  companies  of  sixty 
each,  under  the  command  of  General  Schenek 
and  Colonel  McCook.  The  most  of  our  boys 
took  the  thing  very  coolly,  dodging  the  can- 
non balls  and  shells  with  astonishing  agility, 
a feat  that  I had  formerly  supposed  rather 
difficult  to  perform,  but  from  experience  I am 
led  to  think  they  can  be  dodged  successfully. 
The  enemies  force  consisted  of  800  South 
Carolina  rebels,  a body  of  Infantry  and  500 
Cavalry,  making  together  3,000  troops,  with 


four  field  pieces,  only  two  of  which  were  used 
against  us,  the  others  being  in  the  rear. 
There  was  a company  of  150  negroes,  armed 
with  carbines,  but  did  not  fire  upon  us.  Our 
troops  did  not  get  an  opportunity  to  fire  many 
shots,  and  were  out  of  musket  range,  conse- 
quently did  but  little  execution.  The  citi- 
zens living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  engagement 
informed  Corporal  Prendergast  and  Conroy, 
who  went  up  yesterday  to  bring  away  one  of 
our  wounded,  that  there  were  at  least  six 
killed  of  the  enemy,  which  is  very  probable. 

This,  for  a short  time,  ended  the  battle,  but 
active  preparations  were  going  on  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and  the  First  Ohio  was  kept  well  to  the 
front.  In  the  meantime  another  company  was 
raised  in  Portsmouth  and  the  county,  under 
Captain  Henry  T,  McDowell,  making  the 
fifth  company  from  Scioto  County,  of  fully 
500  men,  besides  a few  volunteers  in  other 
regiments  and  companies.  This  was  up  to 
July,  1861,  or  three  months  from  the  time 
the  signal  gun  at  Sumter  proclaimed  the 
triumph  of  hate  and  fanaticism  over  reason 
and  judgment. 

Captain  Appier’s  company  joined  the  Twen- 
ty-sixth Regiment  of  tlnee-year  men  and 
marched  to  the  front,  leaving  July  12,  1861. 

Captain  McDowell’s  company  numbered 
ninety-four  men,  all,  with  the  exception  of 
fourteen,  being  from  Scioto  County;  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  officers:  IT.  T.  McDowell,  Cap- 
tain; John  Musser,  First  Lieutenant;  Lewis 
Sontag,  Second  Lieutenant;  W.  II.  Newman, 
First  Sergeant;  S.  C.  Glover,  Second  Ser- 
geant; S.  O.  Losee,  Third  Sergeant;  IV.  II. 
Williams,  Fourth  Sergeant.  The  company 
joined  the  Grosbeck  Regiment,  so  called,  at 
Cincinnati.  With  this  company,  to  be  more 
exact,  Scioto  County  had  given  to  the  cause 
of  the  Union  throe  companies  of  three  months’ 
men:  Captain  Bailey’s,  in  the  First  Ohio  Reg- 
iment, in  Eastern  Virginia,  100;  the  compa- 
nies of  Captains  George,  Wilhelm  and  Jesse 
J.  Appier,  Twenty-second  Ohio,  in  Western 
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Virginia,  about  180 — total  2S0  three  months’ 
men.  For  three  years  or  during  the  war,  the 
companies  of  Captain  Lum  Appier  and  H.  T. 
McDowell,  190;  in  Kentucky  Second,  20 — of 
three  years’  men  210;  in  all  490.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  sixteen  men  who  went  to  join 
Captain  J.  J.  Appier’s  company,  and  six  for 
McDowell’s  company,  being  new  recruits, 
making  512  men,  rank  and  file.  This  was 
he  number  enlisted  up  to  date  above  given. 
Recruiting  in  Scioto  County,  however,  went 
right  on.  The  demand  upon  Ohio  for  volun- 
teers for  three  years  or  during  the  war  was 
for  thirty-six  regiments.  The  three  months’ 
men  were  again  enlisting  almost  unani- 
mously, and  the  quota  was  rapidly  filling  up. 
In  the  great  battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  First 
Ohio  and  Captain  Bailey’s  Company  were  the 
only  men  engaged  from  Scioto;  all  were  safe 
except  Lieutenant  Raynor,  who  had  been 
promoted  to  an  aid.  He  was  captured  by  a 
portion  of  the  Black  Horse  Virginia  Rebel 
Cavalry.  The  terrible  loss  in  that  battle 
made  the  people  of  Scioto  fearful  of  impend- 
ing evil  to  the  gallant  boys  of  Company  G, 
but  their  escape  was  truly  a source  of  rejoic- 
ing. Lieutenant  Raynor  was  taken  to  Rich- 
mond and  there  held  as  a prisoner  of  war. 
He  escaped  and  arrived  at  Washington  Sept. 
14,  1861. 

Captain  W.  W.  Riley  and  Captain  S.  A. 
Currie  each  raised  a company  for  active  ser- 
vice, during  the  early  part  of  August,  1S61, 
and  a regiment  to  be  known  as  the  Thirty- 
third  Ohio  was  to  be  raised  under  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Colonel,  Joshua  W.  Sill; 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Oscar  F.  Moore,  and 
Major,  J.  V.  Robinson,  Jr.,  the  former  of 
Chillicothe,  the  two  latter  of  Portsmouth. 
So  the  work  went  bravely  on,  and  the  de- 
mand upon  the  sons  of  Scioto  was  grandly 
and  promptly  met.  Monday,  Aug.  12,  eight 
recruits  left  by  steamer  to  join  Captain  Mc- 
Dowell’s company,  at  Cincinnati.  Colonel 
Gilmore,  who  commanded  the  Twenty-second 


Ohio  Regiment  of  three  months’  men,  with 
J.  A.  Turley, of  Scioto  County,  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  were  both  elected  to  the  same  posi- 
tion of  the  new  Twenty-second  Regiment, 
for  three  years’  service. 

The  three  years’  volunteers  from  Scioto 
County  were  assigned  to  the  following  reg- 
iments: Captain  McDowell’s  company,  the 
banner  company  of  the  Thirty-first;  Captain 
L.  W.  Appier’s  in  the  Twenty-sixth;  Captain 
Riley’s  and  Captain  Webb's  in  the  Thirtieth; 
Captain  Culbertson’s  in  the  Twenty-seventh, 
and  Captain  Currie’s  in  the  Thirty-third. 

For  awhile  recruiting  for  the  three  years’ 
service  was  slow  because  of  the  treatment 
received  by  the  three  months’  men  rom  the 
State  authorities  and  the  Government  at 
Washington.  The  men  were  willing  and 
ready,  but  they  asked  justice,  and  did  not 
propose  to  submit  to  injustice.  The  press 
took  hold  of  the  matter  and  it  did  not  take 
long  to  force  a change  of  tactics.  The  Ohio 
State  Journal  has  this  to  say  of  the  treatment 
of  the  noble  band  of  volunteers  who  so  readily 
sacrificed  their  lives  at  Vienna  and  Bull’s 
Run: 

“ We  are  extremely  sorry  to  hear  the  uni- 
versal and  indignant  complaints  of  the 
discharged  soldiers  about  the  amount  paid 
them  on  discharge.  From  what  we  learn 
there  seems  to  be  great  hardship  in  the  case 
of  the  brave  boys  who  have  done  so  well  for 
their  country;  and  all  of  them  protest  against 
being  charged  for  their  uniforms  at  the  price 
paid  by  the  Government.  We  hope  for  a 
fair  explanation  of  these  things,  else  fear  that 
the  Ohio  regiments  will  be  few  and  far  be- 
tween in  the  new  enlistment.” 

To  this  the  voice  of  the  Portsmouth 
Tribune  was  added  as  follows: 

“ Such  charges  we  have  never  heard  of  in 
connection  with  any  other  State.  Hot  only 
were  our  brave  volunteers  requested  to  pay  for 
their  uniforms,  but  one  half  of  the  mileage 
paid  them  by  the  Government  on  their  arrival 
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at  Washington  is  also  deducted  from  their 
pay.  As  the  small  pittances  were  doled  out 
to  them,  the  returned  soldiers  at  Camp  Chase 
say  they  were  received  with  curses  deep  and 
loud.  Our  boys  of  Company  G,  First  Reg- 
iment, after  laying  in  camp  almost  a week 
without  a prospect  of  discharge,  procured  a 
dismissal  and  came  home  without  their  pay. 
This  treatment  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
boys.” 

The  State  press  took  it  up,  and  then  no 
more  was  heard  of  injustice,  but  reform  was 
inaugurated  and  Ohio  responded  promptly  to 
the  call  of  the  country.  The  return  of  Com- 
pany Gr,  of  the  First  Ohio  Regiment,  three 
months’  men,  was  the  signal  of  rejoicing  and 
festivities  in  their  honor. 

But  envy  or  jealousy  did  not  last  long, 
and  humor  died  out  when  the  returns  came 
of  battle  and  carnage  and  of  heroic  death. 
The  return  of  the  three  months’  volunteers 
and  their  prompt  enlistment,  almost  to  a 
man,  in  the  three  years’  service,  started  afresh 
the  patriotism  of  the  people,  and  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1861-’62  was  lively  with  martial 
music  and  the  recruiting  of  companies  and 
regiments. 

Captain  Bailey  was  afterward  killed  at 
Guyandotte,  Ya.,  standing  his  ground  man- 
fully after  others  had  fled,  and  it  is  believed 
sacrificed  himself  rather  than  be  taken  a 
prisoner  of  war.  His  body  was  recovered  in 
the  waters  of  the  creek.  May  3 came  a call 
for  more  men,  and  when  the  service  of  the 
two  months’  volunteers  expired  came  the  call, 
July  22  and  25,  for  500,000  men  in  all. 
This  call  “ meant  business,”  and  the  response 
on  the  part  of  Ohio  and  Scioto  County  was 
prompt  and  full. 

In  May,  1862,  Scioto  County  had  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  volunteers  in  the  ser- 
vice by  city  and  townships,  the  total  be- 
ing 1,062,  as  follows  : Portsmouth,  1st 

Ward,  95;  2d  Ward  40;  3d  Ward,  58; 
4th  Ward,  66 — total.  259;  Wayne  Town- 


ship, 6;  JNile  Township,  60;  Washington 
Township,  72;  Union  Township,  39;  Mor- 
gan Township,  46;  Brush  Creek  Township, 
48;  Clay  Township,  19;  Yalley  Township,  35; 
Jefferson  Township,  11;  Porter  Township, 
73;  Greene  Township,  115;  Madison  Town- 
ship, 60;  Yernon  Township,  74;  Bloom  Town- 
ship, 86;  Harrison  Township,  80. 

The  work  went  bravely  on  and  Camp  Mor- 
row was  established  at  Portsmouth,- and  re- 
cruits came  pouring  in.  The  first  camp  be- 
ing on  too  low  grounds  was  changed  Jan.  20, 
1862,  to  the  Rensliaw  Place,  a short  distance 
north  of  Portsmouth,  just  outside  city  limits. 

The  calls  of  July  2 and  Aug.  4,  1862, 
for  300,000  men  each,  were  still  met  by  Sci- 
oto County  promptly.  The  last  call  above 
mentioned  was  expected  to  be  met  partly  by 
a draft,  but  Sept.  1,  Scioto’s  quota  on  exam- 
ination had  been  more  than  filled;  her 
sons  needed  no  compulsion  to  the  call 
of  honor  and  duty.  Sept.  16,  1862,  Scioto 
County  having  been  enrolled,  showed  the  fol- 
lowing as  her  status  in  the  department  of 
war  and  patriotism  : 


Enrolled  Militia. . 

Volunteers  in  Ser-| 
vice 

Exempt  from  Draft 

Subject  to  Draft. . 

1st  Ward 

414 

171 

33 

205 

2d  “ 

197 

74 

18 

105 

3d  “ 

436 

103 

46 

287 

4th  “ 

347 

117 

36 

194 

Wayne 

35 

13 

3 

19 

Porter 

368 

146 

42 

175 

Greene 

465 

154 

68 

243 

Vernon  

417 

193 

25 

199 

Bloom 

413 

170 

18 

225 

Harrison 

289 

136 

22 

131 

Madison 

333 

117 

34 

1 182 

Clay 

210 

52 

15 

143 

Valley 

183 

86 

6 

; 91 

Jefferson 

96 

29 

5 

62 

Washington 

266 

131 

8 

1 127 

Nile 

317 

133 

14 

170 

Union 

201 

83 

24 

94 

Brush  Creek 

266 

95 

16 

; 155 

Morgan 

182 

86 

8 

; 88 

Residence  unknown 

85 

10 

Total 

5,525 

2,174 

“456 

.... 

2^95 
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Here  was  an  average  of  forty- two  per  cent, 
of  the  number  of  her  enrolled  militia.  A 
later  enrollment  showed  she  exceeded  all 
other- counties  around  her  : 


Enrollm’t.  I 

Volunt’rs. 

Per  ct. 

Scioto 

4,797 

2,210 

46. 1 

Lawrence 

4,062 

1,852 

45.5 

Athens 

7 

1 1,963 

45.5 

Pickaway 

4 

) 1,933 

450 

This  was  a record  to  be  proud  of,  and  which 
called  forth  high  praise  from  State  and  Gen- 
eral Government.  In  addition  to  that  two 
Home  Guard  companies  were  raised,  one  in 
the  Third  and  the  other  in  the  Fourth  wards, 
of  Portsmouth.  Of  the  first  W.  C.  Appier  was 
Captain;  First  and  Second  Lieutenants,  Pat- 
rick Conroy  and  William  Standon.  Of  the 
other  Isaac  Newton  was  selected  Captain, 
with  Valentine  Burkel,  First,  and  Azil  Glov- 
er, Second  Lieutenants.  The  first  regiment 
of  Scioto  militia  was  organized  Sept.  13, 

1862,  and  Charles  A.  Barton  was  elected 
Colonel;  W.  W.  Reiley,  Lieutenant-Colonel; 
and  James  Connolly,  Major.  Portsmouth 
was  enrolled  July  1,  1863,  and  at  that  time 
had  955  men  fit  for  military  duty,  589  first 
class  and  366  second  class.  The  call  in  June, 

1863,  for  .100,000  men,  and  the  call  for  300,- 
000  men,  Oct.  17, 1863,  called  for  301  men 
from  Scioto  County  over  the  number  that 
had  volunteered  in  the  service  up  to  that 
date.  This  was  distributed  through  the 
county  as  follows;  Nile  Township,  18;  Wash- 
ington Township,  14;  Brush  Creek  Township, 
16;  Union  Township,  16;  Morgan  Township, 
8;  Portsmouth,  First  Ward,  23;  Second  Ward, 
12;  Third  Ward,  25;  Fourth  Ward,  22; 
Wayne  Township,  1;  Clay  Township,  10; 
Valley  Township,  12;  Jefferson  Township,  5; 
Porter  Township,  18;  Green  Township,  26; 
Harrison  Township,  14;  Madison  Township, 
18:  Vernon  Township,  22;  Bloom  Township, 
21 — total,  301.  The  Third  Ward  of  Ports- 
mouth promptly  met  the  call  and  helped  out 
the  First  and  Second  wards  in  their  quota 


by  going  over  into  those  wards  and  enlisting. 
Most  all  of  the  Third  Ward  joined  Colonel 
Oliver  Wood’s  regiment,  the  Twenty-second. 
The  number  of  volunteers  as  above  called  for 
all  enlisted,  and  no  draft  had  to  be  demanded. 
Again  in  April,  1864,  85,000  one-liundred 
day  men  were  called  for,  and  this  was 
promptly  met  by  Scioto  County.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Scioto  had,  Jan.  1,  1864,  2,520 
volunteers  in  the  army  for  three  years,  be- 
sides the  one  hundred  day’s  men. 

The  last  call  for  500,000  men,  July  18, 
1864,  was  the  first  time  Scioto  County  had 
failed  to  meet  her  quota  by  volunteer  service. 
The  draft  came  in  September,  and  the  follow- 
ing named  persons  by  townships  were  en- 
rolled, Sept.  27,  1864,  this  also  included 
what  was  called  the  100  per  cent,  additional  : 

Brush  Creek  Township,  Edward  Stanton, 
John  Cable,  Wm.  R.  Hazlebaker,  Lemuel 
Mitchell,  Jacob  Cook,  John  C.  Kinney,  Pat- 
rick McManaway,  Thomas  H.  Thompson, 
Thomas  Anderson,  Fergus  Geagan,  Evan  D. 
Jones,  Robert  Jones,  J.  G.  Payton,  Jr., 
Allen  Edwards,  Marion  Brown,  John  L. 
Tracy,  Alexander  Ralston,  George  W.  Tum- 
bleson,  Wm.  Wright,  Patrick  Conelly,  saac 
Manly,  John  C.  Lawwill,  Samuel  Wallace, 
Amaziah  E.  English,  Joseph  II.  Snook,  Will- 
iam Liston,  John  Williams,  B.  W.  Moore, 
Patrick  Gavin,  Martin  Joice,  Enos  Jones, 
James  Jenkins,  William  II.  Powell,  Mitchell 
White.  Union  Township , John  W.  Powell, 
Phillip  Kay  ton,  John  Fink,  R.  M.  Owens, 
Augustus  Krauser,  George  Taylor,  Alex- 
ander Roberts,  Job  Crabtree,  John  McDan- 
iel, Joseph  Carter,  Joseph  Fife,  Joseph 
Jauguenot,  John  Bottuce,  Z.  M.  P.  Noel, 
Zachariah  Cooper,  Stephen  Mershon,  An- 
thony Messner,  George  Ayres,  Alfred  Keller, 
George  Pollock,  August  Lordier,  Alfred  Mc- 
Daniel, Andrew  Stewart,  Theodore  Krausly, 
G.  W.  Thomas,  Charles  Levinoy,  John 
Cook,  Francis  II.  Ponsot,  William  R.  Shults, 
Thomas  Collins.  Washington  Township , 
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John  Coleman,  Nicholas  Shacket,  Lewis 
Beeler,  Thomas  H.  Johnson,  Luther  Jones, 
Abraham  Jobes,  Francis  Seymour,  David  C. 
McCann,  Edward  O.  Mattocks,  John  Blan- 
ton, William  McHoward,  John  Howard, 
Samuel  Brous,  Jacob  Smith,  Silas  Clark, 
George  L.  Morrison.  Morgan  Township, 
Foster  Throckmorton,  William  Shelpman, 
Jacob  Brest,  Charles  H.  Pratt,  William 
Snivly,  Victory  Gillian.  Madison  Township , 
George  Stout,  Simeon  S.  Powell,  Charles  B. 
Curtis,  Joseph  Krank,  Joseph  Stockman, 
Philip  Flaker.  Jefferson  Township , Josiah 
Kirk,  Joseph  Huston,  William  Bappsnyder, 
Stephen  Keller,  James  S.  Varner,  John  Bon- 
ner, Archibald  Wallace,  David  McManana. 
Harrison  Township , Ezra  Squires,  Joseph 
Dewey,  William  Selling,  William  Peper, 
William  Martin,  David  Maple. 

HOME  EELIEF. 

From  this  record  of  the  band  of  heroes  who 
left  their  homes  and  firesides  at  the  call  of 
their  country,  let  us  turn  to  the  work  of  those 
at  home.  Let  us  see  what  was  done  by  Scioto 
County  for  the  noble  men  who  stood  as  a 
breastwork  against  the  encroachment  of  those 
who  imperiled  both  the  freedom  and  national 
prosperity.  The  country  appropriated  money 
and  necessities  for  the  families  of  volunteers 
who  had  left  them  in  need. 

The  first  distribution  was  made  Sept.  4, 
1861,  when  the  sum  of  $221  per  week  was 
paid  to  the  families  of  volunteers  who  were 
in  need,  for  a period  of  six  weeks. 

Dec.  4,  1861,  the  following  order  was  is- 
sued : 

“ Ordered,  by  the  commissioners,  That  the 
time  for  paying  the  families  of  volunteers  be 
extended  for  the  term  of  five  weeks  from  their 
date  in  addition  to  the  time  heretofore  al- 
lowed ; and  that  the  auditor  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  draw  orders  in  favor  of  said  volunteers’ 
families  upon  their  application  for  any 
sum.  not  exceeding  $2  per  week,  for  which 


he  shall  take  their  receipts.  And  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  any  relief  except  those 
who  are  really  destitute,  and  to  determine 
which  the  auditor  is  required  to  inquire  into 
their  circumstances,  upon  their  respective 
oaths,  and  permitting  none  to  get  any  relief 
from  the  county  who  were  not  residents  of 
the  county  at  the  time  of  their  enlistment,  or 
who  have  drawn  or  have  received  pay  from 
the  United  States.” 

Arrangements  were  made  that  this  relief 
could  be  obtained  at  different  points  in  the 
county,  to  save  travel.  This  was  effected  on 
March  5,  1862. 

Belief  committees  and  ladies’  aid  societies 
were  organized  in  Portsmouth  and  at  different 
places  in  the  county,  and  these  latter  proved 
efficient  in  assisting  the  sufferings  and  wants 
of  the  families  of  the  absent  soldiers. 

When  the  battle  of  Vicksburg  had  been 
fought,  and  the  gallant  Fifty-sixth  Begiment 
had  severely  suffered  in  that  terrible  struggle, 
relief  was  sent  to  the  wounded  and  sick.  Two 
agents  were  appointed  to  go  to  Vicksburg 
and  see  that  the  wants  of  the  sufferers  of  Sci- 
oto County  were  properly  attended  to. 

Daniel  McIntyre  and  John  S.  Ward  were 
sent  to  attend  to  the  above  duty,  and  their 
expenses  paid. 

EELIEF  FOE  THE  DESTITUTE. 

The  county  commissioners  organized  their 
county  relief  fund,  and  from  Dec.  9,1863,  till 
April  25,  1864,  they  distributed  $15,000  for 
the  relief  of  the  families  of  the  soldiers.  These 
distributions  were  made  Dec.  9,  1863; 'March 
2,  1S64;  and  April  25,  1S64,  and  was  divided 
among  the  townships,  as  follows: 

DISTEIBUTION. 

Bloom,  $1,071.51 ; Brush  Creek,  $535.69; 
Clay,  $141.43;  Greene,  $958.62;  Harrison, 
$1,155.97;  Jefferson,  $366.52;  Madison,  $1,- 
268.77;  Morgan,  $789.43;  Niles,  $986.75; 
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Porter,  $1,466.13;  Union,  $S74.02;  Valley 
$676.  IS;  Vernon,  $760.80;  Washington, 
$845.85;  Wayne,  $3,102.33.  Total,  $15,000. 

The  county  commissioners  met  June  7, 
1S64,  and  made  the  following  a matter  of 
record : 

“In  the  matter  of  regulations  governing 
the  distribution  of  the  relief  fund  by  the 
township  trustees,  the  commissioners  directed 
the  auditor  to  furnish  each  township  with  a 
copy  of  the  following  rules  to  govern  their  ac- 
tion in  making  payments  to  volunteers’  fam- 
ilies : 

“ First. — Payments  shall  be  made  only  to 
necessitous  families,  as  known  to  be  such  to 
the  trustees. 

“ Second.— The  weekly  allowance  shall  be  as 
follows:  To  a dependent  wife,  mother  or  sis- 
ter, $1  per  week;  for  each  dependent  child, 
25  cents  per  week  additional. 

“ Third. — The  payments  to  any  family  to  be 
suspended  whenever  they  are  in  receipt  of 
money  or  in  possession  of  property  from  any 
source  sufficient  for  their  comfortable  main- 
tenance. 

“ Fourth.— The  trustees  of  the  several  town- 
ships, in  disbursing  the  relief  fund,  will  be 
careful  to  relieve  the  urgent  necessities  of  the 
subjects  of  the  law  creating  said  fund,  with- 
out especial  reference  to  any  fixed  rule.  -But 
the  limited  amount  of  the  fund  requires  them 
to  make  no  payment  to  those  who  have  money 
or  other  means  of  support,  .that  those  who  are 
destitute  shall  not  be  entirely  deprived  of  re- 
lief. In  case  of  sickness  or  other  unusual 
state  of  circumstances,  the  trustees  will  make 
such  additional  allowance  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  would  seem  to  require.” 

‘‘The  commissioners  in  making  the  fore- 
going suggestions  to  township  trustees  are 
only  desirous  that  the  fund  created  by  law 
shall  be  sufficient  to  continue  the  relief  con- 
templated by  the  act  during  the  entire  year, 
and  not  leave  a portion  of  the  families  of  our 
volunteers  destitute  when  the  wants  created 


by  the  inclemencies  of  winter  come  upon 
them.” 

June  10,  1864,  the  commissioners  ordered 
the  $5,000  more  to  be  apportioned  to  the 
townships  in  need,  and  it  was  paid  out  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wayne  Township,  $1,782;  Porter  Town- 
ship, $648;  Bloom  Township,  $720 ; Vernon 
Township,  $756;  Clay  Township,  $234;  Val- 
ley Township,  $180;  Union  Township,  $234; 
Nile  Township,  $200.  Total,  $4,754. 

June  25.  1864,  the  remaining  townships, 
received  help  to  the  amount  set  opposite  each: 
Greene  Township,  $248;  Brush  Creek  Town- 
ship, $208;  Jefferson  Township,  $128;  Madi- 
son Township,  $200;  Morgan  Township,  $152; 
Washington  Township,  $296;  Harrison  Town- 
ship, $152.  Total,  $1,384. 

A few  weeks  later,  Sept.  5,  1864,  the  com- 
missioners ordered  another  distribution  which 
they  stated  would  probably  meet  the  wants  of 
the  families  of  volunteers  up  to  Dec.  1,  1864. 
This  order  resulted  in  the  following  distribu- 
tion: 

Wayne  Township,  $1,782;  Porter  Town- 
ship, $648;  Bloom  Township,  $720;  Vernon 
Township,  $756;  Valley  Township,  $180; 
Union  Township,  $234;  Greene  Township, 
$248;  Harrison  Township,  $252;  Nile  Town- 
ship, $200;  Jefferson  Township,  $128;  Wash- 
ington Township,  $296.  Total,  $5,444. 

The  expectations  of  the  commissioners  were 
not  realized,  for  an  imperative  call  for  relief 
came  nearly  three  weeks  earlier,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  distribution  of  $6,238,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bloom  Township,  $720;  Brush  Creek  Town- 
ship,$208;  Clay  Township, $234;  Greene  Town- 
ship, $248;  Jefferson  Township, $128;  Madison 
Township,  $200;  Morgan  Township,  $152; 
Harrison  Township,  $252;  Nile  Township, 
$200;  Porter  Township,  $618;  Union  Town- 
ship, $234;  Valley  Township,  $180;  Vernon 
Township,  $756;  Washington  Township, 
$296;  Wayne  Township,  $1,782.  Total,  $6,238. 
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This  amount  was  again  supplemented  by 
another  distribution  Jan.  23,  1865: 

Bloom  Township,  $720;  Brush  Creek  Town- 
ship, $358;  Harrison  Towship,  $252;  Greene 
Township,  $473;  Jefferson  Township,  $128; 
Morgan  Township,  $152;  Nile  Township, 
$425;  Porter  Township,  $742;  Union  Town- 
ship, $234;  Vernon  Township,  $856;  Washing- 
ton Township,  $296;  city  of  Portsmouth  and 
Wayne  Township,  $1,782.  Total,  $6,418. 

But  two  more  apportionments  were  made  by 
the  commissioners  which  closed  the  labors  of 
the  relief  agents.  The  first  was  made  June 
5,  1865,  as  follows: 

Nile  Township,  $425;  Porter  Township, 
$742;  Bloom  Township,  $720;  Greene  Town- 
ship, $248.  Total,  $2,135. 

The  next  was  on  Oct.  24,  1865,  and  again 
four  townships  received  the  amount  appor- 
tioned. 

Nile  Township,  $300;  Union  Township 
$225;  Yalley  Township,  $75;  Washington 
Township,  $100.  Total,  $700. 

This  gave  a total  of  $42,073  distributed 
gratuitously  in  a little  less  than  two  years  to 
the  soldiers’  families  of  Scioto  County.  Private 
donations  were  constantly  added  and  the 
brave  boys  in  the  field  received  many  articles 
of  clothing  and  luxuries  not  counted  that 
would  probably  far  exceed  from  first  to  last 
the  sum  above  mentioned. 

After  the  war  closed  the  relief  fund  was 
still  distributed  in  reduced  amounts  until  June 
10,  1869.  From  Oct.  24,  1865,  to  the  last 
date  above  mentioned  the  following  amounts 
were  distributed  to  the  several  townships, 
some  thirteen  relief  orders  being  issued  up  to 
that  time: 

Bloom  Township,  $400;  Brush  Creek 

Township,  $200;  Clay  Township, ; Greene 

Township,  $275;  Harrison  Township,  $650; 

Jefferson  Township, ; Madison  Township, 

; Morgan  Township,  $100;  Nile  Township, 

$775;  Porter  Township,  ; Rush  Town- 

ship, $125;  Union  Township,  $175;  Yalley 
11 


Township,  $200;  Yernon  Township,  $175; 
Washington  Township,  $700;  Wayne  Town- 
ship, $4,905.  Total,  $8,680. 

Probably  in  round  numbers  the  people  of 
Scioto  County  contributed  to  their  soldiers 
from  their  own  private  resources  $100,000 
to  the  war  for  the  Union.  It  is  doubtful  if 
other  counties  exceeded  it  while  many  failed 
to  reach  the  liberality  of  the  people  of  Scioto. 

The  tide  of  history  again  changes,  and  the 
people  at  home  are  confronted  with  the  stern 
reality  of  war  nearly  at  their  own  door.  This 
excitement  was  caused  by  the  celebrated 

MORGAN  RAID 

which,  however,  barely  touched  Scioto  Coun- 
ty as  they  passed  through  Adams  County  into 
Pike.  However,  Scioto  was  awake,  martial 
law  was  proclaimed,  and  the  people  stood 
guard  night  and  day  until  the  rebel  raider 
had  passed  beyond  their  county  line.  The 
militia  was  ready  to  do  its  duty,  but  had  no 
occasion.  Morgan  and  his  men  were  captur- 
ed. Thus  has  been  sketched  the  opening  of 
the  war  of  1 861— ’65  with  the  records  of  her 
volunteers,  the  aid  of  the  people  at  home  and 
many  incidents  connected  therewith.  It  is 
now  to  trace,  in  a measure,  the  actions  of  the 
regiments  whose  principal  volunteers  were 
from  Scioto  County.  To  give  this  in  detail 
would  be  a history  of  itself  for  each  regiment, 
and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  place  it  fully 
in  a work  of  this  kind.  The  great  trouble 
is  from  the  fact,  that  the  sons  of  Scioto,  like 
many  from  other  counties,  did  not  all  enlist 
in  Scioto  County  regiments.  Squads  of  from 
five  to  twenty  were  scattered  through  some 
twenty  odd  regiments,  and  it  was  a tedious 
and  a laborious  work  to  trace  them,  and 
could  not  always  be  done  so  as  to  prove  satis- 
factory. 

THE  FIFTY-SIXTH  REGIMENT  O.  Y.  I. 

was  known  as  the  Portsmouth  Regiment, 
being  mostly  made  up  in  the  city  and  might 
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be  called  the  “pet”  regiment  out  of  the 
many  which  left  the  county.  If  Scioto  did  not 
have  all  the  regiments  that  her  citizens  com- 
manded, it  was  because  brains  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  numbers.  Colonel  Kinney  was  in 
the  command  of  a brigade  most  of  the  time 
and  Colonel  Raynor  was  in  the  Virginia 
campaign  and  was  one  of  the  first  volunteers 
of  the  war,  and  by  his  brilliant  military  rec- 
ord was  given  the  position  of  aid-de-camp 
and  was  captured.  His  remarkable  escape 
from  Richmond,  Va.,  with  two  companions 
Hurd  and  Murray,  was  the  theme  of  wonder 
for  a long  time.  A tramp  through  the 
enemy’s  country,  150  miles  in  eight  days, 
and  a safe  arrival  at  Washington  created  sur- 
prise. 

THE  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Fifty-sixth  was  not  organized  until 
the  fall  of  1861,  being  one  of  the  first  regi- 
ments volunteering  for  three  years  or  the 
war.  It  was  in  camp  at  Portsmouth,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Kinney  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Raynor,  until  Feb.  15,  1862,  when  an 
order  was  received  to  report  to  General  Grant 
at  Fort  Donelson.  The  regiment  left  Ports- 
mouth at  the  above  date  arriving  at  Paducah, 
Ky.,  Feb.  17,  and  at  Fort  Donelson  Feb.  18, 
1862,  at  3 a.  m.  They  were  too  late  to  re- 
ceive their  baptism  of  fire;  the  fort  surren- 
dered the  day  of  their  arrival.  They  re- 
mained at  that  point  until  March  7,  1862, 
when  they  were  ordered  to  Fort  Henry,  and 
on  the  10th  of  March  were  at  Paris,  Tenn. 
From  there  they  went  up  the  Tennessee 
River  to  Savannah,  arriving  there  on  the  17th 
and  were  attached  to  General  Wallace’s  divi- 
sion. They  were  at  Crump’s  Landing,  within 
sixteen  miles  of  the  rebel  army  and  twenty- 
two  from  Corinth  on  March  21,  1862.  They 
held  the  post  of  honor  in  the  brigade,  and 
were  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ray- 
nor, Colonel  Kinney  being  sick.  They  were 
ordered  to  protect  the  transports  at  the  Land- 


ing, and  were  again  deprived  of  a chance  to 
show  of  what  kind  of  mettle  they  were  made, 
and  did  not  take  part  upon  the  memorable 
field  of  Shiloh.  Companies  A and  F,  how- 
ever, were  deployed  as  skirmishers  and  were 
complimented  for  their  skill  and  courage  by 
General  Wood.  This  was  their  first  battle 
and  only  a few  took  part,  but  they  proved 
victors. 

They  remained  in  camp  near  Corinth  until 
about  the  last  of  June,  1862.  Colonel  Kinney, 
who  was  sick  at  Memphis,  getting  a fur- 
lough to  go  home  concluded  to  go  and  see 
the  boys  before  he  left.  The  rebels  captured 
his  train  and  he  became  a prisoner.  The 
regiment  went  to  Memphis  the  first  of  July,  l 
where  they  remained  quite  a while,  and  are 
next  found  at  Helena,  Ark.,  October  and 
November,  1862.  Erastus  Gates  and  Joseph 
Patterson  received  the  promotion  to  Lieu-  j 
tenancy  while  there.  Colonel  Kinney  having 
been  exchanged,  he  was,  in  November,  1862, 
in  command  of  the  First  Brigade  of  the 
Second  Division  of  the  Army  of  the  South- 
west, and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Raynor  was  in 
command  of  the  regiment. 

Thus  far  while  the  regiment  had  marched 
and  counter  marched,  they  had  not  been 
exposed  to  the  vicissitude  of  great  battles,  but 
the  day  was  coming  when  the  Fifty-sixth  met 
their  Waterloo  in  losses,  but  stood  the  car- 
nage with  hearts  that  never  quailed,  and  with 
a courage  no  foe  could  daunt. 

From  Helena  they  went  to  Port  Gibson 
and  was  one  of  the  regiments  that  suffered 
most  in  that  hotly  contested  and  fearfully 
fatal  battle,  which  occurred  May  1,  1863. 

Their  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  | 
was: 

Killed — Company  A,  Richard  McCarty  and 
George  Bowman.  Company.  E,  Corporal 
James  Evans.  Company  II,  William  Friley. 

Wounded. — Company  A,  Hiram  Kizer, 
mortally;  William  Louks,  severely;  William  } 
Jones,  slightly.  Company  B,  Sergeant  J. 
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Dimler,  slightly.  Company  C,  Sergeant  H. 
Dare,  knee  amputated;  R.  Brown,  T.  Speak- 
man,  severely;  Corporal  T.  L.  Evans,  slightly. 
Company  D,  G.  Ellison,  Z.  Miles,  R.  Furge- 
son,  slightly.  Company  E,  Lieutenant  M. 
Rife,  Sergeant  J.  Markham,  J.  Reeves,  R. 
Thomas,  T.  Jones,  slightly.  Company  F, 
David  Wislion,  mortally.  Company  G, 
William  Titus,  E.  Reeves,  William  Mc- 
Junkins,  slightly.  Company  H,  S.  Bragdon, 
mortally;  L.  Meyers,  dangerously.  Com- 
pany I,  G.  M.  Nottingham,  dangerously ; S. 
Y.  Roll,  slightly.  Company  K,  P.  Byrnes, 
severely. 

They  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
shock  when  they  were  ordered  to  Yicksburg, 
and  there  was  indeed  a baptism  of  tire,  of 
carnage,  wounds  and  death.  They  were  one 
of  the  live  regiments  which  fought  the  bloody 
battle  of  Champion  Hill,  May  16,  1863,  in 
which  the  casualties  were,  in  killed  108, 
wounded  365,  and  missing  ninety-three,  a 
total  of  566,  the  Fifty-sixth’s  losses  being: 
Killed. — Company  A,  Lieutenant  G.  W. 
Manring,  William  R.  Allen  and  William 
Bass.  Company  B,  Corporal  C.  Holbeck  and 
J.  Hoffman.  Company  C,  J.  H.  Williams, 
H.  Richards  and  R.  D.  Davis.  Company 
D,  Lieutenant  A.  S.  Chute,  T.  Eaton,  L. 
Clifford  and  T.  B.  Dodds.  Company  E, 
Sergeant  G.  Rife  and  William  Radcliffe. 
Company  F,  C.  D.  Hubbard.  Company  G, 
Corporal  M.  Downey,  M.  Freeland,  S.  B. 
Quartz,  W.  G.  Porter  and  H.  H.  McCowan. 
Company  H,  B.  Bass  and  H.  Nail.  Com- 
pany I,  Sergeant  G.  Irwine  and  W.  G. 
Marshall;  total,  twenty-four. 

Wounded. — Company  A,  C.  Blosser,  dan- 
gerously; H.  L.  McCarley,  M.  G.  Allen,  J. 
Copley,  A.  Martindale  and  E.  Johnson, 
severely;  D.  Wood,  foot  amputated;  T. 
Harkison,  fingers  amputated;  W.  B.  Jones, 
J.  Fee  and  William  Sexton,  slightly.  Com- 
pany B,  Sergeant  Ileldt,  arm  amputated;  M. 
Rifflemacher,  mortally;  II.  Meyer,  severely; 


Corporal  Emling  and  G.  Meixner,  slightly. 
Company  C,  H.  Nolte,  arm  amputated;  S.  Dal- 
rymple,  dangerously;  D.  Evans,  L.  D.  Davis, 
E.  E.  Edwards,  D.  Edwards,  J.  Lewis,  T. 
J.  Morris,  T.  D.  Davis,  H.  Lewis  and  T.  S. 
Jones,  severely;  Captain  W.  B.  Williams,  J. 
Williams,  W.  Edwards,  William  Crabtree, 
E.  Goudy  and  D.  Thomas,  slightly.  Com- 
pany D,  J.  Teach,  mortally;  Sergeant  H. 
N.  Bridewell  (prisoner),  Corporal  J.  Ander- 
son, D.  A.  Loveland,  J.  Barr  (prisoner),  ii. 
Furgeson,  J.  Odle,  J.  Wood  and  S.  Murphy, 
slightly.  Company  E,  II.  Martin,  mortally; 
A.  George  and  D.  D.  Williams,  dangerously; 
William  Jones,  severely;  E.  Louge  and  R. 
Griffiths,  slightly.  Company  F,  Captain  G. 
Wilhelm,  Sergeant  J.  Burnett,  G.  W.  Cox 
and  J.  Fout,  severely;  Sergeant  J.  D.  Markle, 
dangerously;  J.  Peace  and  J.  Ogan,  slightly. 
Company  G,  J.  Field,  mortally;  Sergeant  D. 
McKenzie,  dangerously;  C.  W.  Hill,  F.  M. 
Seth  and  G.  W.  Rockwell,  severely.  Com- 
pany II,  M.  Campbell,  leg  amputated;  J.  D. 
Boren,  J.  Shaw  and  W.  Murphy,  severely; 
Lieutenant  T.  W.  Kinney,  Sergeant  Phillips, 
J.  Coppman,  W.  Lodwick  and  M.  Roush, 
slightly.  Company  I,  J.  Davidson,  mortally; 
Sergeant  A.  Ilibbens,  J.  Martin,  M.  Powers, 
J.  W.  Polly,  J.  Yanpleet  and  J.  Stockman, 
severely;  Sergeant  W.  Buchanan,  L.  Hahn, 
J.  Sherwood,  T.  Stetler  and  A.  Simon, 
slightly.  Company  K,  Captain  John  Cook, 
leg  amputated ; J.  Martin,  William  Bowen 
and  J.  McCulloch,  severely;  Lieutenant  M. 
Owens,  S.  Goheen  and  G.  Bailey,  slightly; 
total,  eighty -nine. 

Missing. — Company  B,  Lieutenant  C. 
Seiffer,  II.  Reinhardt  (prisoner),  W.  Baker 
(prisoner),  J.  Henzer,  H.  Sehweinberg,  H. 
Hollenbeck.  Company  D,  J.  Daniels  and  J. 
Stockliam.  Company  E,  T.  J.  Davis  (pris- 
oner). Company  G,  Sergeant  C.  T.  Hudson, 
Corporal  R.  H.  Slavens,  H.  J.  Potts,  E. 
Reeves,  N.  E.  Brown.  Company  II,  Ser- 
geant W.  II.  Brady  (prisoner),  P.  Lloyd  (pris- 
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oner),  P.  Brown,  W.Salladay  and  A.  Phillips. 
Company  I,  D.  Pollum  (prisoner).  Com- 
pany K,  J.  Davis,  J.  Thompson,  I.  Milner, 
J.  Pussy,  H.  Aleshire  (prisoner);  total, 
twenty-five. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-four,  all  told, 
went  into  this  action. 

The  following  were  captured  at  the  above 
battle: 

Company  B — Lieutenant  Charles  Seiffer; 
Privates,  Henry  Sweinsberger,  Henry  Holen- 
bacli,  Henry  Rheinhardt,  Joseph  Henson, 
William  Baker.  Company  D — Sergeant  II. 
N.  Bridwell,  wounded  in  the  arm;  Corporal, 
John  Barr,  wounded  in  the  leg.  Privates 
John  Daniels,  John  Stockham.  Company 
E — Privates,  W.  H.  Radcliff,  Thomas  Davis. 
Company  G — Sergeant  Charles  Hudson. 
Privates,  H.  P.  Potts,  Ruben  Slavens,  N.  E. 
Brown,  Ephraim  Reeves.  Company  H — 
Orderly  Sergeant  W.  H.  Brady,  Corporal 
Peter  Brown.  Privates,  Amos  Phillips, 
Henry  Spitznagle,  G.  W.  Salardy,  Peter 
Lloyd.  Company  I — Privates,  Jesse  Stock- 
ham,  David  Polm.  Company  K — Privates, 
Jonathan  Davis,  John  Thompson,  John 
Bussey,  Isaac  Milner,  William  Bowen. 

From  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg  they  went 
to  Helena,  Ark.,  and  again  encamped  within 
two  miles  of  the  town,  south  of  it,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Raynor  in  command. 

In  October  they  went  to  New  Orleans, 
when  Captain  Wilhelm  left  the  regiment  to 
command  a company  in  Colonel  Varner’s 
battalion,  and  was  in  New  Orleans  until  the 
spring  of  1861.  Captain  Wilhelm  made  the 
following  report  of  the  soldiers  who  died  in 
Company  F,  while  he  was  Captain: 

Wesley  Nail,  private,  died  at  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  Jan.  25,  1862;  David  Hindman,  private, 
died  at  Fort  Donelson,  Tenn.,  March  5,  1862; 
William  Pound,  died  at  Cincinnati,  March  27, 
1862;  Timothy  Correy,  private,  drowned  at 
Cincinnati,  July  28,  1862;  John  C.  Allen, 
private,  died  at  St.  Louis,  June  5,  1862;  Jas. 


M.  Fuller,  private,  died  at  Shiloh,  June  10, 
1862;  John  C.  Dodge,  private,  died  at  Helena, 
Ark.,  Oct.  2, 1862;  Edward  De  Voier,  private, 
died  at  Memphis,  July  21,  1862;  Robert 
Jones,  private,  died  at  Helena,  Ark.,  Sept.  20, 
1862;  Thomas  J.  Spence,  private,  died  at 
Columbus,  Ky.,  Sept.  30, 1862;  Geo.  Price, 
private,  died  at  Helena,  Ark. , Nov.  20,  1862; 
Michael  G.  Welch,  Corporal,  died  at  Helena, 
Ark.,  Dec.  2,  1862;  David  Wilson,  Corporal, 
died  May  15,  from  wound  received  at  Port 
Gibson,  May  1,  1863;  G.  D.  Hubbard,  pri- 
vate, killed  in  battle  at  Champion  Hills, 
May  16,  1863;  John  D.  Morkel,  First  Ser- 
geant, died  July  9,  1863,  from  wounds  re- 
ceived at  Champion  Hills,  May  16,  1863; 
Irwin  Jennings,  Corporal,  died  at  Helena, 
Ark.,  Aug.  3,  1863;  Jesse  Jones,  private,  died 
Aug.  2,  from  wounds  received  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  July  6,  1863;  Jesse  B.  Pugh,  private, 
died  at  New  Orleans,  Sept.  2,  1863. 

In  November,  1863,  the  Fifty-sixth  was  or- 
dered to  Texas,  and  there  they  remained  and 
became  a part  of  General  Banks’s  command, 
an  expedition  that  terminated  so  disastrously. 
It  was  in  the  hotly  contested  battle  on  Red 
River,  April  8,  186J,  when  the  regiment  lost 
forty-one  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing: 

P.  M.  McFarland,  Assistant  Surgeon,  miss- 
ing. Company  A — Privates,  Thos.  W.  Jones, 
wounded;  Samuel  Colley,  wounded;  Joseph 
E.  Sturgell,  missing.  Company  C — Privates, 
Moses  Roberts,  wounded;  John  K.  Bocliar, 
missing;  Win.  D.  Davis,  missing.  Company 
D — James  Anderson,  Corporal,  killed;  John 
Bom,  Corporal,  wounded  and  missing;  Win. 
H.  Simpson,  private,  missing.  Company  E— - 
Robert  M.  Fulton,  Corporal,  wounded  and 
missing;  privates,  Newton  J.  Roush,  wounded 
and  missing;  Benjamin  Hixon,  wounded.  E. 
E.  Evans,  wounded  and  missing;  David  Dan- 
iels, missing;  John  E.  Evans,  missing;  Den- 
nis Jones,  missing.  Company  F — George 
Neff,  Sergeant,  missing;  Robert  Bowls,  Cor- 
poral, missing;  privates,  William  Lair,  miss 
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ing;  Clias.  Spence,  missing;  William  Lister, 
missing.  Company  G — Privates,  H.  J.  Potts, 
wounded;  Gillman  Grabtree,  wounded;  Jer- 
emiah Roberts,  missing;  Musicians,  James 
Meyers,  wounded;  John  C.  Titus,  wounded 
and  missing.  Company  II — Privates,  Jacob 
Perry,  wounded;  Peter  Lloyd,  missing;  Dix- 
on Gudgeon,  missing.  Company  I — Privates, 
William  Frasier,  killed;  Stephen  R.  Ellis, 
wounded;  Jacob  Sherwood,  missing;  George 
Tripp,  missing;  Fountain  Thacker,  missing; 
Silvester  Wilson,  missing.  Company  K — 
D.  F.  Ratcliff,  Sergeant,  wounded;  privates, 
John  J.  Brooks,  wounded;  Peter  Scott, 
wounded;  James  Walker,  missing;  Thomas 
J.  McCan,  missing. 

Before  they  were  out  of  the  desperate  strait 
they  got  into  another  battle,  and  the  Fifty- 
sixth  again  had  her  already  thinned  ranks 
decimated.  The  'following  was  the  result 
of  the  last  fight  on*Red  River: 

Colonel  Win.  II.  Raynor  and  Dr.  Williams, 
wounded  and  supposed  prisoners;  Captain 
J.  C.  Stimmell  and  Lieutenants  Roberts  and 
Sc-liu mp,  taken  prisoners  on  steamer  Emma. 
Company  A — A.  Me.  Phail,  Thomas  Jones, 
John  McGrow  and  Hospital  Steward  John 
Jones,  wounded  and  prisoners.  Company  F — 
Fred.  Iledgemire,  wounded  and  prisoner. 
Company  D — Sergeant  Samuel  Wood  (both 
feet  off),  Sergeant  Bingam  (left  with  wound- 
ed), AVm.  Bradfield,  killed;  A.  Arthur,  James 
Odle,  Sergeant  Thos.  II.  Cox,  wounded  and 
prisoners;  Wm.  Badger  (left  to  take  care  of 
Colonel),  John  Gollager  and  Corporal  Hun- 
sucker,  prisoners.  Company  I — Hone  lost. 
Company  C — Thomas  Morris,  killed;  Ser- 
geant James  Vanderwert  and  James  Hall, 
prisoners.  Company  H — Ben  Trailer,  wound- 
ed and  prisoner;  Lafayette  Sickles,  prisoner. 
Company  E — Wm.  Harris,  missing;  Sergeant 
Jones,  wounded  and  prisoner;  Thos.  J. 
Davis  and  Thos.  J.  Jones,  prisoners.  Com- 
pany K — Emanuel  Russell,  B.  F.  New- 
comb, Wm.  Bowen  and  Elias  Coriell,  pris 


oners.  Company  G — John  Phuler,  prisoner. 

What  was  left  of  this  gallant  regiment 
reached  Portsmouth  in  June,  1.861,  and  on 
the  4th  of  July  was  given  a dinner  of  wel- 
come. Colonel  Raynor  arrived  home  on  July 
8,  1864,  a paroled  prisoner.  After  he  was 
captured,  Captain  Henry  S.  Jones  was  made 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  took  command,  and 
proved  a splendid  officer.  Thirty-five  men  of 
the  regiment  were  still  prisoners  of  war  in 
Texas  in  November,  1864.  The  Fifty-sixth 
will  ever  wear  the  laurel  wreath  of  fame  while 
memory  lasts. 

The  Fifty-sixth  Regiment  arrived  home 
May  7,  1866.  It  was  organized  October, 
1861,  Peter  Kinney,  Colonel;  896  men,  at 
Portsmouth,  Ohio.  During  the  campaign  in 
the  West,  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  II.  Raynor 
took  command  and  was  recruited  by  200  men. 
After  the  fall  of  Y cksburg,  the  regiment  left 
for  New  Orleans,  and  was  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Varner.  On  the  re-en- 
listment for  the  war,  Lieutenant  Varner  retir- 
ing from  the  service,  Lieutenant-Colonel  H . 
E.  Jones  was  promoted  to  the  command. 
They  were  stationed  at  New  Orleans,  and  were 
at  that  point  when  the  war  closed.  The  regi- 
ment then  had  180  men  and  ten  commissioned 
officers.  They  did  not  return  until  May, 
1866.  They  had  inscribed  upon  their  regi- 
mental banner,  by  order  of  General  Sheridan, 
the  battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  siege  of 
Corinth,  Port  Gibson,  Champion  Hill,  siege 
of  Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Carrion  Crow  Bayou, 
Sabine  Cross  Roads,  Wionette’s  Ferry  and 
Scraggy  Point. 

THE  GALLANT  THIRTY-THIRD  REGIMENT,  OHIO 
VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY, 

was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1861,  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  its  officers  when  ordered  to  the 
front:  J.  W.  Sill,  Colonel;  0.  F.  Moore, 
Lieutenant-Colonel;  J.  V.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Ma- 
jor; Sam.  A.  Currie,  Captain  Company  A; 
George  P.  Singer,  First  Lieutenant  Company 
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A;  J.  M.  Higgins,  Second  Lieutenant  Com- 
pany A;  E.  J.  Ellis,  Captain  Company  B;  E. 
M.  DeBrnine,  First  Lieutenant  Company  B; 

E.  A.  Ramsey,  Second  Lieutenant  Company 
B;  William  II.  Foster,  Captain  Company  C; 
Charles  Booker,  First  Lieutenant  Company 
C;  Edgar  J.  Higby,  Second  Lieutenant  Com- 
pany C;  F.  J.  Lock,  Captain  Company  D; 
Joseph  Hinson,  First  Lieutenant  Company  D; 
R.  S.  Ramsey,  Second  Lieutenant  Company  D; 
Thomas  Sikes,  Lieutenant;  James  H.  M. 
Montgomery,  Captain  Company  E;  Junius 
Gates,  First  Lieutenant  Company  E;  J.  J. 
Gist,  Jr.,  Second  Lieutenant  Company  E;  B. 

F.  Bayer,  Captain  Company  F;F.  J.  Fitzwill- 
iams  First  Lieutenant  Company  F;  W.  B. 
Boby,  Second  Lieutenant  Company  F;  Thad- 
deus  A Minshall,  Captain  Company  G;  Cap- 
tain, Y.  B.  Ilibbs;  First  Lieutenant,  Thomas 
Sikes;  Second  Lieutenant,  Milton  C.  Peters; 
E.  E.  Folhren,  Quartermaster;  J.  M.  Ken- 
drick, Adjutant. 

Colonel  Sill  received  inarching  orders,  Oct. 
1J,  1861,  for  the  interior  of  Kentucky.  The 
Colonel  was  a military  man,  and  his  regiment 
was  well  drilled  for  service  before  the  day  of 
battle  arrived.  They  marched  to  the  interior 
of  Kentucky,  and  Nov.  17,  1861,  a battle  was 
fought  in  which  Wood,  Jones,  Willfong, 
Woodruff  and  Morrison  were  brought  home 
wounded.  By  February,  1862,  Colonel  Sill 
had  the  command  of  the  Ninth  Brigade  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  O.  F.  Moore  took  the 
command  of  the  regiment.  From  Kentucky 
they  reported  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  first 
week  in  March,  where  they  were,  off  and  on, 
until  May  they  reached  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and 
June  6,  1862,  were  at  Battle  Creek,  Tenn., 
camped  about  twenty-five  miles  above  Chatta" 
nooga,  where  they  remained  until  August.  In 
September  they  had  fallen  back  again  to 
Nashville.  In  this  long  march  to  Huntsville, 
Chattanooga  and  return  to  Nashville,  they 
had  some  slight  skirmishes  and  a good  deal  of 
hard  travel.  They  reached  Nashville  in  Sep- 


tember, 1862.  The  outlook  now  was  for  active 
work  and  the  regiment  was  again  on  Kentucky 
soil.  In  the  bloody  and  desperate  engagement 
at  Perryville,  Ky.,  the  Thirty-third  received 
its  baptism.  They  were  where  the  rain  of  balls 
fell  thickest,  and  stood  the  brunt  of  a fierce 
charge  like  veterans.  Indeed  their  noble  and 
heroic  stand  against  superior  numbers  saved, 
in  a measure,  the  Federal  army  from  more 
serious  disaster  than  they  experienced.  The 
bull-dog  courage  of  the  Thirty-third  held  their 
ground  or  fell  back  inch  by  inch,  giving  way 
under  no  panic;  and  on  this  memorable  day, 
Oct.  13,  1862,  did  the  gallant  Thirty-third  win 
its  badge  of  a veteran  regiment.  Colonel 
Moore  was  wounded  and  a prisoner.  Captains 
Ilibbs  and  Foster  and  Lieutenant  Higgs,  and 
Joseph  Murray,  private,  were  also  wounded. 
After  this  battle  the  regiment  went  to  New 
Market,  Ky.  The  battles  of  Perryville  and 
Stone  River  had  been  severely  contested  and 
the  Thirty-third  became  known  as  a rock  upon 
which  rebels  could  cast  themselves  in  vain. 
Colonel  Moore  returned  to  Portsmouth,  and, 
on  being  exchanged,  returned  to  his  regiment, 
bearing  with  him  from  the  citizens  of  Ports- 
mouth a banner  for  his  regiment,  upon  which 
was  inscribed,  “Perryville  and  Stone  River.” 
During  the  month  of  February,  1863,  the 
regiment  was  partially  reorganized,  Colonel 
Sill  becoming  a Brigade  Commander;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel 0.  F.  Moore  was  promoted  to 
Colonel;  F.  J.  Locke,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and  Captain  E.  J.  Ellis,  Major. 

The  regiment  moved  to  Nashville  and  then 
to  Murfreesboro,  in  which  battle  the  regiment 
was  engaged,  Jan.  7,  1863,  being  led  by  Ma- 
jor Ellis.  Major  Ellis  had  his  horse  shot  from 
under  him,  two  of  his  men  killed  and  thirteen 
wounded.  It  was  found  after  the  fight  that 
four  were  missing,  believed  to  be  prisoners. 
The  Thirty-third  and  Second  Ohio  were  sup- 
porting Loomis’s  battery.  The  casualties 
were:  Company  B,  killed,  Charles  Felters, 
John  Yanderman;  wounded,  seriously,  Com 
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patiy  A,  John  Derush,  Cyrus  Dixson,  John 
Hogan  and  A.  J.  Orin;  Company  C,  George 
Barleon;  Company  B,  Samuel  Pullan. 

June  1 the  regiment  was  still  encamped 
near  Murfreesboro,  but  remained  only  a 
short  time  longer,  then  took  up  its  line  of 
march  for  Chattanooga  and  took  part  in  the 
campaign  in  and  around  the  latter  city. 

In  September,  1863,  the  Thirty-third  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  terrible  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  the  most  destructive  to  human 
life  in  the  war.  The  regiment  had  been  at  Per- 
ry ville,  and  they  knew  something  of  hard  fight- 
ing, but  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  seemed  to 
make  the  fight  at  Perry  ville  but  child’s  play  in 
comparison.  The  Thirty-third  bore  themselves 
in  this  sanguinary  struggle  as  only  brave  men 
could  or  would  where  life  and  liberty  were  at 
stake.  The  brave  Major  E.  'J.  Ellis  was  killed, 
a man  who  had  led  so  many  hard-fought  con- 
tests, and  witli  him  fell  many  men  of  the  gal- 
lant Thirty-third,  in  that  memorable  conflict. 
Now  an  advance  and  then  a retreat,  the  hostile 
armies  surging  to  and  fro,  as  the  tide  of  battle 
ebbed  and  flowed,  and  night  alone  put  an  end 
to  the  awful  carnage  of  death.  In  this  battle 
the  Thirty -third  suffered  terribly,  and  below 
is  found  the  list  of  dead,  the  wounded  and  the 
missing: 

Field  and  Staff. — Killed,  Major  E.  J.  Ellis. 
Company  A. — Killed,  Sergeant  William  Ful- 
lerton, Privates  James  Applebury,  Thomas 
Harr,  Patrick  Wilson  and  John  Porter; 
Wounded,  Captain  George  P.  Singer,  se- 
verely (left  on  field);  First  Sergeant  A.  J. 
Rogers,  severely  in  face;  Sergeant  C.  S.  Gib- 
bons; Privates  Daniel  Bryant  (slightly),  Felix 
Dixon  (severely),  Ilarvey  Flack  (severely), 
Isaac  Ilunsucker  (slightly),  Jacob  Wilheinen 
(leg  broken),  John  W.  White  (severely), 
Isaac  Kinnison  (thigh  broken),  all  captured. 
Missing,  Corporals  John  W.  McMonegal, 
Louis  Spriggs;  Privates  Elias  Bear,  John  Q. 
Bolote,  Washington  Baker,  James  Clifford, 
J.  C.  Massio,  Robert  Gow,  Byron  Orin, 


W.  H.  Radabaugh,  Charles  Stevenson,  Sam- 
uel White.  Company  B. — Wounded  Ser- 
geant Samuel  Anderson  (severely),  Corpo- 
ral John  W.  Grierson  (arm  and  hip), 
Corporal  James  Tener  (slightly),  privates 
John  G.  Garrett  (rib  broken),  Joseph  L. 
Librell  (slightly  in  head),  William  How- 
ell (slightly),  captured.  Missing,  First  Ser- 
geant R.  Shriner,  Sergeant  William  F. 
Grierson,  Corporal  James  Lang,  Corporal 
Samuel  Pullen,  Privates  William  Rickards, 
Jacob  McCormick  and  George  Bryan.  Com- 
pany C. — Wounded,  Privates  C.  O.  Bowser 
(severely,  captured),  John  Allen  (shoulder), 
Philander  Allemang  (hand),  Levy  Muncey 
(arm),  F.  M.  Carter  (hand),  Nathan  Ray 
(slightly),  Enoch  Brewer  (captured),  James 
W.  Henry  (arm),  Sylvanus  Holcomb  (se- 
verely, captured),  John  Wollam  (captured), 
William  Allemang  (captured),  Charles  W. 
Alldridge  (slightly,  captured).  Missing, 
Lieutenant  E.  J.  Higby,  First  Sergeant  W. 
L.  Johnson,  Corporals  William  A.  Jones, 
Nelson  Purdutn,  William  Nelson,  Robert  J. 
Walker,  Virgil  A.  Copen,  Privates  John  W. 
Caldwell,  Samuel  D.  Foster,  William  Mc- 
Cann, Samuel  Ray,  Samuel  A.  J.  Roush, 
George  W.  Stillson. 

Company  D. — Wounded,  Captain  Joseph 
Hinson,  severely  in  arm;  First  Sergeant 
W.  W.  Downing,  slightly;  Privates  Squire 
Hearles  (slightly),  George  Plumb  (slightly), 
Philip  Hauser  (severely,  captured),  David 
Smith  (slightly).  Missing,  Sergeant  Peter 
Gohring,  Corporal  Adam  White,  privates 
James  LI.  Davis,  Johnsey  Sherwood,  Smith 
Dailey,  Thomas  J.  Hill.  Company  E. — 
Killed,  Second  Lieutenant  Joseph  H.  Cole, 
Privates  Jehu  Bales,  Honry  Pry.  Wounded, 
Sergeant  William  II.  Smith,  badly  in  leg. 
Missing,  Privates  John  Bailey,  Peter  James, 
William  Pyle,  Andrew  J.  Ramsay,  Charles 
Schoonover,  Hiram  Timbennann,  William 
Littlejohn,  Henry  Westfall,  John  Willey. 
Company  E. — Wounded,  Captain  J.  II.  M. 
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Montgomery,  slightly  in  eye;  Privates  John 
W.  Davis  (hand,  captured),  Ezekiel  Good- 
rich (leg),  Lafayette  Hawk,  II.  R.  Johnson 
(knee),  John  McKain  (badly  in  arm),  Archi- 
bald Stewart  (left  shoulder,  arm  broken), 
James  II.  Sheets  (hand),  Isaac  Call  (slightly), 
Ed.  Kennedy  (slightly).  Missing,  Sergeant 
James.  II  Geist,  Corporal  Wilson  Pyles,  Pri- 
vates Jordon  Chaffin,  John  P.  Donnelley, 
Stephen  Gates,  Thos.  Mi  Hale,  Win,  Pyle, 
John  Patton,  Wellington  Ross,  Archibald 
Shiflet,  John  C.  Thevenin,  John  Grasbv,  John 
Wolf.  Company  G. — On  detached  service; 
not  in  fight.  Company  II. — Wounded,  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  D.  A.  Dorsey,  slightly  in  ear; 
Corporal  Ilczekiah  Miller,  slightly  in  foot; 
Privates  Emanuel  Stitt  (severely),  Jacob 
O’Connor  (slightly),  Isaac  Jones  (slightly). 
Missing,  First  Lieutanant  M.  V.  13.  Morri- 
son, Sergeants  Henry  Headley,  James  P. 
Raby,  Privates  Fred  Wendell,  Nelson  P. 
Miller,  Shannon  Griffiths,  Thomas  T.  Barr, 
Peter  Dumpli,  John  Kneadler,  James  Seott. 
Company  1. — Killed,  Private  Adam  K. 
Smith.  Wounded,  Sergeants  Alonzo  Si- 
mons (badly  in  face),  Samuel  Llewellyn 
(slightly,  captured).  Missing,  Second  Lieu- 
tenant C.  R.  Pomeroy,  First  Sergeant  Abner 
S.  Hinkley,  Corporal  Eli  Graff,  Privates 
Thos.  Buckley,  Joseph  Kern,  Irvin  J.  Ly- 
man, Nathan  Phillips.  Company  Ii. — Killed, 
Sergeant  John  A.  Irvine,  Private  James  J. 
Johnson.  Wounded,  Privates  Leonard  A. 
Snider  (severely  in  arm),  John  Dildine 
(slightly),  Asa  E.  Campbell  (severely),  God- 
frey Gurmutt  (severely),  Edward  W.  Gilbert 
(slightly),  Calvin  L.  Stewart  (slightly,  cap- 
tured), Francis  M.  Mank  (slightly).  Miss- 
ing, Captain  Junius  Gates,  Sergeant  Hugh 
S.  McElhose,  Corporals  Jacob  M.  Brucliy, 
Win.  II.  Hughes,  Silas  K.  Moon,  Privates 
John  Boice,  Cornelius  M.  Dearth,  John  Fan- 
cey,  Jacob  Fancey,  Theodore  Huntley,  Henry 
Miller,  John  Whiteherse. 

In  the  battles  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on 


Nov.  21  and  25  they  also  suffered  the  horrors 
of  those  fights,  and  its  loss  was  as  follows  : 
Company  A. — Wounded,  Sergeant  McLean 
Montgomery  (badly  in  hip),  Corporal  Zenis 
Keller  (badly),  Privates  Robert  Boren  (se- 
verely in  hip),  John  Rhodes  (severely),  Soph-  i 
ard  Delabar  (severely  in  foot),  James  Welsh 
(slightly  in  hand).  Company  B. — Wounded, 
Corporal  Win.  Collins  (arm),  Privates  Ezra 
Winters  (badly),  Isaiah  Scott  (leg),  Chris. 
Triner  (hand),  Thos.  Connolly  (shoulder),  Jo- 
siah  Seevers  (leg),  Edward  Burwell  (knee). 
Company  C. — Killed,  Private  Geo.  So  wash. 
Wounded,  Private  Clias.  Stratton  (not  dan- 
gerously). Company  D. — Killed,  Privates 
Edward  Clapper,  Daniel  Pry.  Wounded, 
Private  John  Phillips  (slightly).  Company  j 
E. — Killed,  Wilson  P.  Westfall.  Wounded, 
First  Sergeant  John  O.  Smith  (severely  in  ! 
arm),  Corporal  Washington  Lair  (not  seri- 
ously), Privates  Win.  H.  II.  Moore  (danger- 
ously), Clias.  W.  Henson  (severely).  Com- 
pany F. — Killed,  Private  Loammi  Bothel. 
Wounded,  Sergeant  Charles  Gates  (slightly), 
Privates  Isaac  Call  (slightly),  Edward  Ken- 
nedy (slightly).  Company  G. — Killed,  Cor- 
poral Silas  D.  Prather, . Private  John  W. 
Howell.  Wounded,  Second  Lieutenant  Wm. 

B.  Robv  (slightly),  Corporal  Samuel  Purdum 
(not  seriously),  Joseph  Jett  (slightly).  Com- 
pany H.  — Wounded,  Privates  Benjamin 
Haskett  (severely),  John  Stiltz  (slightl}’-). 
Company  I.  — Wounded,  Private  Wm.  Will-  j 
iamson  (slightly).  Company  K. — Wounded, 
Private  Thaddeus  W.  Green  (slightly).  Miss- 
ing, Joseph  II.  Dodds. 

The  last  of  the  severe  battles  in  which  the 
Thirty-third  took  a part  was  that  of  Resaca, 
on  the  14th  and  15 tli  of  May,  1864.  It  had 
passed  through  other  fields  since  the  battle  j 
of  Chattanooga  and  the  storming  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  its  ranks,  had  been  fearfully 
decimated.  In  this  last  struggle  its  killed 
were  half  as  many  as  the  wounded,  showing  a 
far  greater  mortality  than  is  usual  in  the  most 
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sanguinary  conflict  of  arms.  Its  loss  was 
iifty -seven— nineteen  killed  and  thirty-eight 
wounded.  From  this  battle  on  they  were  in 
all  that  took  place  until  the  proclamation  of 
peace,  and  came  back  few  in  number,  worn 
and  weary. 

The  killed  and  wounded  at  Resaca  were: 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  II.  Montgomery,  slight- 
ly wounded.  Company  A. — Killed,  Michael 
Shields  and  Francis  M.  Rhodes.  Wounded, 
dangerously,  Andrew  J.  Grin;  severely,  James 
Montgomery;  slightly,  James  Welch.  Com- 
pany i?.— Killed,  Henry  C.  Bryan.  Wound- 
ed, severely,  Sergeant  John  II  H.  Kelly. 
Company  C. — Killed,  Lieutenant  E.  J.  Hig- 
hy,  Francis  M.  Carter  and  William  Blake. 
Wounded,  severely,  William  II.  Roberts. 
Company  D. — Wounded,  severely,  David 
Burnsliine  and  James  Dawson;  slightly, 
George  Hy field  and  Alexander  Wilson. 
Company  E. — Killed,  Clinton  J.  Peters, 
and  John  W.  Mitchell.  Wounded,  dan- 
gerously, Sergeant  John  0.  Smith;  severe- 
ly, James  W.  Price  and  Elijah  Tidd;  slight- 
Iv,  Washington  Lair,  Joseph  Lindsey  and 
William  E.  Daniels.  Company  F. — Killed, 
John  White  and  Charles  F.  Schaffer.  Wound- 
ed, mortally,  Hugh  P.  Halley;  severely, 
Samuel  F.  M.  Ilalley;  slightly,  Sergeant 
Samuel  Ilalley,  Charles  Gates.  Company 
C. — Killed,  Henry  Mercer,  James  W 
Browning  and  John  Hurley.  Wounded,  dan- 
gerously, Peter  Hurley;  severely,  Sergeant 
Adam  Toops,  John  Crabtree  and  William 
Vince  (leg  amputated);  slightly  John 
Rhodes,  Francis  M.  Johnson,  Lewis 
0‘Briant  and  James  II.  Williamson.  Com- 
pany II. — Killed,  George  W.  James,  John 
James,  George  O’Connor  and  Thomas  II. 
Chavalier.  Wounded,  slightly,  Captain  T. 
A.  Minshell,  Samuel  Hoffman  and  Benjamin 
IEoskitt.  Company  /.—Killed,  Captain  Will- 
iam McKean.  Company  K. — Killed,  Lot 
Frippin.  Wounded,  dangerously,  Sergeant 
Samuel  Watt;  severely,  Theodore  A.  Childs, 
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Adam  Fisher,  Wilson  S.  Gray,  John  Peebles, 
John  F.  Stoneburner  and  William  Wilson; 
slightly,  Leander  J.  Calvin  and  Lucius  II. 
Mears. 

Casualties  in  the  Thirty-third  Ohio  from 
the  9th  to  the  21st  of  August,  1804:  Field 

Officers. — Wounded,  Lieutenant  J.  II.  Mont- 
gomery and  Major  B.  F.  Barger.  Company 
A. — Killed,  Lieutenant  Pomeroy,  Sergeant 
Cyrus  S.  Gibbons.  Wounded,  Sergeant  Mc- 
Lean Montgomery,  and  privates  John  C.  Har- 
ness and  Perry  Ilisel.  Company  B. — Wound- 
ed, privates  Daniel  Grimes  and  Thomas 
Grooms.  Company  C. — Killed,  James  W. 
Henry.  Wounded,  Samuel  Wood,  John  G. 
Officer,  Fred  W.  Vogt.  Company  D. — 
Wounded,  Phillip  Ellhuff.  Company  E . — 
Killed,  Lewis  Boursholt.  Company  F. — 
Killed,  Berry  Briles,  George  Bennett,  Mi- 
chael Casey,  William  Arthurs.  Wounded, 
Thomas  Snively,  Marshall  B.  Hooten,  Will- 
iam Dudley,  John  T.  Beaver,  John  Broom- 
field and  Ancel  Fraly.  Company  G. — 
Wounded,  Ira  L.  Dunham,  Francis  Johnson. 
Company  H. — Wounded,  Felix  Fougers. 
Company  K. — Wounded,  Charles  Clinger, 
John  Iloy,  Lawson  F.  Cory. 

It  might  be  added  here  that  at  a skirmish 
at  Brown’s  Ferry,  Term.,  Corporal  John  Gil- 
lilan,  Co.  I,  and  Private  Henry  Price  were 
killed  and  Elijah  Conklin  wounded. 

Upon  their  banner  was  inscribed  Perry  villo, 
Chickamauga,  Stone  River,  Chattanooga, 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Resaca. 

THE  NINETY-FIRST  REGIMENT. 

The  call  for  300,000  men  July  2,  1862, 
caused  the  formation  of  this  regiment  July 
19,  1862;  its  officers  were  commissioned,  and 
the  volunteers  came  from  Adams,  Pike,  Jack- 
son,  Gallia,  Lawrence  and  Scioto  counties. 
Its  Colonel  was  John  A.  Turley,  of  Scioto 
County,  and  its  Lieutenant-Colonel,  B.  F. 
Coates,  of  Adams  County.  A threatened 
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raid  on  Ironton  caused  a call  to  be  made  on 
Camp  Morrow  for  troops,  and  Colonel  Turley 
responded  with  six  companies  of  the  Ninety- 
first  regiment,  marching  to  that  point  Aug. 
26,  1S62.  This  was  the  first  experience  of  the 
regiment  outside  of  camp  life. 

They  returned  and  remained  in  camp  for 
about  one  month  when  they  were  ordered  to 
Virginia,  and  reaching  there  camped  at  Point 
Pleasant,  Sept.  26,  1862.  They  marched 
against  General  Jenkins’s  rebel  cavalry,  skir- 
mishing with  them  for  four  hours,  drove  them 
several  miles,  capturing  several  prisoners  and 
considerable  stores.  Colonel  Turley  says  of 
his  men  and  officers,  “ that  not  a single  offi- 
cer or  soldier  of  the  NinetjMirst  Regiment 
faltered,  and  as  this  is  a new  regiment,  never 
before  under  fire,  1 cannot  refrain  from  say- 
ing they  acted  like  veterans,  and  elicted  my 
admiration. 

“I  returned  to  camp  last  night  after  having 
marched  forty-five  miles  in  thirty  hours,  skir- 
mishing four  hours  of  that  time,  without  the 
loss  of  a man.” 

Thus  they  passed  through  their  baptism  of 
fire  with  true  heroic  courage,  and  came  out 
with  the  stamp  of  veterans  and  the  wreath  of 
victory  upon  their  brow.  They  were  on  duty 
at  Gauley’s  Bridge,  Nov.  10,  1862,  and  from 
there  marched  to  Fayetteville,  Va.,  reaching 
there  in  January,  1863.  They  were  subse- 
quently at  Gauley’s  Bridge  again,  and  at  Fay- 
ette Court-House,  in  May,  1863.  May  IT 
they  were  at  the  above  bridge  and  had  quite  a 
battle  with  the  rebel  forces,  and  gave  evidence 
of  fighting  qualities,  which  were  not  exceeded 
by  any  regiment  in  the  war. 

During  the  Virginia  campaign,  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1863,  this  regiment  was  con- 
stantly on  duty,  and  the  Ninety-first  became 
known  as  the  banner  fighting  regiment  of 
their  brigade.  In  the  spring  of  1S64  it  was 
in  the  Hunter’s  raid,  and  during  this  march 
and  fighting  for  over  a month  Colonel  J.  A. 
Turley  was  severely  wounded.  This  was 


in  May,  1861.  June  17,  IS 64,  Colonel  Tur- 
ley was  again  severely  wounded  in  leading 
a charge  on  the  rebel  works  at  Richmond, 
which,  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  com- 
mand, being  unfit  for  duty.  He  received 
an  honorable  discharge.  The  command  now  j 
fell  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  F.  Coates,  I 
and  he  led  it  heroically  and  gallantly  during  \ 
the  remainder  of  the  terrible  struggle.  In  the  | 
memorable  battle  near  Winchester,  in  July, 
1864,  the  Ninety -first  was  conspicuous  for  its 
gallantry  and  daring,  and  suffered  a heavy 
and  severe  loss.  The  following  is  its  list  of 
killed  and  wounded:  Killed. — Company  F, 

Johnson  Young;  Company  H,  Jonathan  F. 
Hite,  John  R.  Wilkins,  John  Steele,  Daniel 
Short,  David  W.  Slagle;  Company  K,  Peter 
Pyles,  John  Lucas.  Wounded. — Company 

A,  A.  IIouls  worth,  T.  J.  Day  wait,  C.  W. 
Jones;  Company  B,  M.  G.  Blazer,  C.  Eno,  j 
Robert  D.  Neal;  Company  C,  Second  Lieu- 
tenant J.  W.  Rockhold,  J.  II.  Culloms,  ’ 
George  Bare,  Laben  Crabtree,  J.  Muckle- 
wrath,  J.  Walls;  Company  E,  F.  D.  Bayless, 

W.  T.  Knox,  J.  Haggerty,  E.  B.  Shultz;  ; 
Company  F,  John  Ross,  W.  F.  Gray,  J.  H. 
Parks,  Isaac  Speers,  James  Smith,  W.  M. 
Brown,  B.  F.  Kizer,  Mike  Munion,  John 
Monk,  George  Monk,  Amaziah  Morris, 
Charles  Peach,  John  Rigley,  F.  F.  Eansa- 
house,  W.  B.  Savage,  J.  D.  Laughlin;  Com- 
pany G,  John  Marti  nbee;  Company  H,  Cap- 
tain Simeon  Crossley,  Second  Lieutenant  j 
Ed.  S.  Wilson,  Eugene  B.  Willard,  S.  Brady  j 
Steece,  John  G.  Lane,  J.  W.  Haines,  James  j 
W.  Day,  Allen  Levisay,  William  Robinson, 
Abram  Bruce,  Jeremiah  Bruce,  Joseph  S. 
Bice,  Samuel  Lane,  John  Levisay,  Hiram 
Oliver,  Andrew  J.  Peatt,  John  Percefield,  | 
John  Taylor,  George  W.  Willis,  W.  C.  Wash- 
burn; Company  I,  G.  W.  Armstrong,  E.  M. 
Hughes,  Robert  Palmer;  Company  K,  Hen- 
ry Downey,  Jacob  Eckhart,  John  Freestone, 
James  W.  Miller. 

The  Ninety-first  Regiment  was  sadly  deci- 
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mated  by  the  war.  It  was  in  active  service 
for  about  three  years,  and  its  record  is  one 
of  which  any  regiment  might  be  proud. 

TIIE  FIFTY-THIRD  REGIMENT,  O.  V.  I. 

The  Fifty-third  Regiment  was  organized  in 
the  fall  of  1S61,  by  electing  or  appointing 
Jesse  J.  Appier,  Colonel;  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Fuller,  and  Major,  Smith  Cox.  When  ready 
for  service  it  was  ordered  to  Paducah,  Ky. 
It  took  part  in  several  skirmishes,  and  found 
itself  at  Shiloh,  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
the  6th  and  7th  of  April.  At  that  field  of 
carnage,  under  tlie  lead  of  Colonel  Appier, 
being  suddenly  surrounded  and  attacked  by  a 
heavy  force  of  Confederates,  it  broke,  its  men 
were  badly  scattered  and  their  Colonel  unable 
to  get  them  together;  800,  however,  were 
gotten  together  after  the  panic,  late  in  the 
day,  and  behaved  in  a manner  that  partially 
wiped  out  their  previous  disgrace.  The  next 
day  they  went  into  battle  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fuller,  and  won  the 
praise  of  General  Hildebrand,  commanding 
the  Third  Brigade  of  the  Fifth  Division  in  that 
bloody  field.  Afterward  they  were  placed  in 
Wallace’s  division  and  were  in  camp  early  in 
May,  near  Corinth.  They  marched  and 
countermarched  in  Tennessee  and  Northern 
Mississippi  for  the  summer  and  fall  campaign, 
and  in  March  and  April,  1863,  were  at  Camp 
Morrow,  about  thirty  nine  miles  east  of 
Memphis,  on  the  Memphis  & Charleston 
Railroad. 

They  had  been  in  Memphis  and  then  to 
La  Grange,  and  from  the  latter  place  went  on 
an  expedition  into  Mississippi,  going  through 
Holly  Springs  and  on  as  far  as  Oxford,  but 
their  supplies  being  cut  off,  the  whole  com- 
mand fell  back  to  La  Grange,  Tenn.,  and  ar- 
rived there  Jan.  12,  1863. 

From  Camp  Morrow  they  were  ordered  to 
Vicksburg,  and  took  part  in  the  military 
operations  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
the  noted  Confederate  stronghold.  They 


were  in  the  war  of  Vicksburg  on  the  last  of 
June,  being  of  the  land  forces  which  pre- 
vented the  escape  of  the  garrison  thus  sur- 
rounded. After  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg 
they  were  camped  at  Snyder’s  Bluff  during 
the  month  of  July,  1863.  The  regiment 
nobly  kept  up  its  reputation  wron  on  the 
second  day  of  the  bloody  field  of  Shiloh  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  of  1863,  and  was  in 
camp  at  Camp  Dennison,  Jan.  1,  1S61.  The 
year  1864  proved  a fatal  one  for  the  gallant 
Fifty-third.  They  went  to  the  front  from  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  and  when  the  year 
1864  closed  the  decimated  l'anks  told  a sor- 
rowful tale  of  duty,  well  and  nobly  per- 
formed. 

The  regiment  was  attached  to  the  Second 
Division  of  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps.  It 
suffered  quite  severely  in  the  battles  of  Resaca 
and  Dallas,  and  its  loss  being:  Major  E.  C. 
Dawes,  severely  wounded.  Company  A. — 
Wounded,  Lycurgus  Minkling,  Thomas  Mc- 
Dugall,  severely;  Henry  Potter,  William  C. 
Dodds,  John  Me  Murry.  Company  B. — 
Wounded,  Jasper  II.  Pickering,  David 
Thomas,  seriously.  Company  C. — Killed, 
James  C.  Nye,  Wm.  A.  Ellison.  Wounded, 
Jeremiah  Ewing,  slightly;  Harvey  Moore, 
slightly;  Odal  Moushang,  slightly;  William 
Mitchel,  seriously.  Company  D. — Wounded, 
Henry  H.  Cook,  Sergeant  George  Mosier, 
Wm.  Tolbert,  William  Wallis,  Bernard  Can- 
ter, John  O’Brian,  James  K.  Henson,  Wm. 
McGinnis,  seriously.  Company  E — Wound- 
ed, Wm.  Hudson,  slightly.  Company  F. — 
Wounded,  Daniel  James,  slightly;  Lakin  J. 
Kirkpatrick.  Company  1. — Wounded,  Harvy 
Brown,  severely;  John  Clark,  Sergeant  John 
Holliday,  slightly;  Corporal  John  Kesseror, 
David  Alshire.  Company  K. — Killed,  Cor- 
poral Jacob  Ross.  Wounded,  Wm.  D.  Gaby, 
slightly;  John  Chalmers,  left  shoulder. 

They  were  ordered  on  a reconnoissance  July 
3,  1864,  to  feel  the  enemy  at  Nicajack  Creek. 
The  enemy  was  strongly  entrenched,  and  in 
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a charge  in  that  hotly  contested  held  the 
Fifty-third  won  renown,  but  at  a terrible  cost. 
The  regiment  was  thinning  out  and  wasting 
away  before  the  rebel  bullets.  From  the 
13th  of  May  to  the  close  of  the  battle  at 
Nicajack  the  Fifty-third  lost  167  men,  killed 
and  wounded,  within  twenty  days.  Company 
A. — Wounded,  Alexander  Brown,  shoulder 
and  hand,  severely;  Wm.  R.  Sloner,  leg,  am- 
putated; Win.  A.  Dodds,  foot,  slightly.  Com- 
pany B. — Wounded,  Corporal  Henry  Fenster- 
wald,  lost  finger;  James  P.  Crippen,  head, 
slightly.  Company  C. — Wounded,  Sergeant 
Isaac  Wheeler,  shoulder,  bruise  from  shell; 
Sergeant  P.  L.  O’Donnel,  arm,  slightly;  Cor- 
poral Enoch  Owens,  back,  severely;  Corporal 
William  Lingham,  left  leg,  slightly;  James 
Wingate,  hip,  slightly;  John  Welsh,  left 
hand,  slightly;  Barny  Carrigan,  left  shoulder, 
severely.  Company  D. — Wounded,  Ser- 
geant C.  C.  Welker,  leg,  severely;  Corporal 
Charles  Burges,  thumb,  slightly;  Corporal 
William  Oliver,  shoulder  and  hip,  severely; 
Archibald  Smith,  left  foot,  slightly;  A.  C. 
Jenkins,  shoulder,  severely.  Company  E. — 
Wounded,  Thomas  Carrol,  lower  jaw,  severely. 
Company  A. — Wounded,  James  T.  Exline, 
upper  jaw,  severely.  Company  C. — Wound- 
ed, Tlios.  Peck,  right  breast,  mortally;  Robert 
Duncan,  lost  finger.  Company  /. — Wound- 
ed, Corporal  W.  JI.  Sheldon,  bruise  on  head, 
slightly;  John  Barnhill,  lost  finger.  Com - 

pany  AT.-— Wounded,  Joel  Gumbrun,  head, 
slightly. 

In  July  the  regiment  took  part  in  the 
battles  around  Atlanta  and  the  battle  of  July 
22d  gave  another  sad  result: 

Company  A. — Wounded,  Corporal  J.  II. 
Potter,  hand,  slightly;  Lycurgus  Mackton, 
arm,  slightly;  James  Petree,  right  foot, 
slightly.  Company  B . — -Wounded,  Richard 
D.  Hammond,  stomach,  severely;  Thomas 
Brown,  color  bearer,  left  arm,  amputated. 
Company  C. — Wounded,  Nathan  Goodridge, 
right  arm,  slightly.  Company  E , — Killed, 


Robert  Hoylan.  Wounded,  Michael  Wise, 
left  arm,  severely;  John  Bowman,  chest, 
severely;  Charles  M.  Slack,  left  hand,  slightly. 

Company  G. — Wounded,  Corporal  David 
Dillie;  Thomas  Wilson,  foot,  slightly;  Rich- 
ard Thompson,  right  leg,  amputated.  Com- 
pany [1. — Killed,  on  the  25th  inst.,  Isaac 
Radford.  Company  /.--Wounded,  Sergeant  > 
Isaac  Lindruff,  cheek,  severely.  B.  F.  Gorby, 
leg,  slightly;  W.  C.  Williams,  left  hand, 
slightly;  John  Shields.  Company  K. — Lieu-  |, 
tenant  Stafford  McMillen,  right  arm,  atnpu-  1 
tated;  Sergeant  Otis  Brubacker,  left  leg  and 
back,  severely;  Sergeant  Jalacia  Howard, 
back,  slightly;  Daniel  Nicholas,  shoulder;  II. 
Williams,  right  thigh,  slightly. 

From  Aug.  3 to  Aug.  14,  1864,  its  losses  i 
were:  In  Company  A . — Killed,  Aug.  12,  j 

William  Waldren.  Wounded,  Aug.  3,  j 
John  Burns,  left  breast,  severely;  Aug.  J 
11,  Naylen  Andrews,  shoulder,  slightly; 
Aug.  12,  James  Brown,  left  hand,  severe-  j 
ly;  Francis  Ingles,  bowels,  mortal.  Com-  { 
pany  B. — Wounded,  Aug.  3,  John  Star-  j 
ling,  left  shoulder,  slightly.  Company  C. — j 
Killed,  Aug.  11,  Captain  J.  W.  Davis. 
Wounded,  Aug.  14,  Corporal  Tilman  V. 
Williams,  left  leg,  slightly;  Aug.  6,  Ham- 
ilton Moor,  cheek,  slightly;  Aug.  11,  John 
Haning,  slightly.  Company  E. — Wounded,  * 
Aug.  6,  Terry  Andrews,  left  thigh,  severe-  j' 
ly.  Company  F. — Wounded,  Aug.  10,  j; 
William  Bowers,  right  hand  and  arm,  severe-  | 
ly.  Company  I. — Wounded,  Aug.  4,  Cor- 
poral William  Brown,  left  hand,  slightly; 
Aug.  9,  Levi  Shirley,  left  breast,  severely; 
Aug.  11,  Archibald  Beard,  head,  slightly. 

From  the  14th  of  August  to  Sept.  3,  1864, 
the  following  casualties  took  place.  In  Com- 
pany A. — Wounded,  Sept.  1,  Joseph  Kil- 
gore, right  side,  severely.  Company  C. — 
Wounded,  Aug.  31,  Sergeant-Major  Albert 
Clawson,  right  arm,  flesh  wound.  Company 
D. — Wounded,  Aug.  31,  First  Lieutenant 
Janies  II.  Boyce,  wounded  in  bowels,  died 
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Sept.  1.  Company  F. — Killed,  Aug.  18, 
Captain  J.  R.  Percy.  Wounded,  Aug.  30, 
Alexander  Dun,  right  leg,  amputated;  Aug. 
31,  Henry  Simmerman,  left  jaw,  severely; 
George  W.  Culp,  chest,  severely. 

When  the  war  ended,  in  May,  1865,  there 
were  but  few  men  of  this  noble  regiment  left. 
Their  bones  were  left  bleaching  upon 
Southern  soil,  and  the  few  who  returned 
brought  with  them  many  scars  to  tell  of  dan- 
gers passed  through,  and  a record  of  deeds  of 
noble  daring. 

THE  TWENTY-SECOND  REGIMENT 

was  the  first  organized  as  three  months’  men 
with  Craft  J.  Right  as  Colonel  and  W.  E.  Gil- 
more as  Lieutenant-Colonel.  In  this  regiment 
Captain,  afterward  Colohel,  Jesse  J.  Appier 
had  a company  of  Scioto  boys  of  which  O. 
J.  Wood  was  First  Lieutenant.  Some  300 
Athens  County  men  were  in  this  three 
months’  regiment.  Lieutenant  Wood  after- 
ward raised  a company  of  116  men,  which 
was  Company  B,  of  Colonel  Craft’s  com- 
mand, and  joined  Fremont’s  forces.  The 
company  had  the  following  officers:  O. 

Wood,  Captain;  J.  Collins,  First  Lieu- 
tenant; William  H.  Brady,  Second  Lieuten- 
ant; John  W.  Wallace,  Orderly  Sergeant;  E. 
W.  Thomas,  First  Sergeant;  R.  M.  Taylor, 
Second  Sergeant;  A.  J.  Falkner,  Third  Ser- 
geant; George  W.  Prince,  Fourth  Sergeant. 
E.  Kesner,  First  Corporal;  J.  M.  Lambert, 
Second  Corporal;  John  Ruffner,  Third  Cor- 
poral; Jesse  Jackson,  Fourth  Corporal;  Isaac 
Farlin,  Fifth  Corporal;  John  E.  Bennett, 
Sixth  Corporal;  D.  F.  Turner,  Seventh  Cor- 
poral; Russell  Patton,  Eighth  Corporal;  B. 
F Jordon  and  W.  L.  Smith,  Musicians. 

From  a Captain,  Oliver  Wood  became  a 
Major,  and  was  acting  in  that  position  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  from  which  field  of  carnage 
he  sent  the  following  list  of  losses  in  his 
company:  Isaac  Jackson,  Charles  W.  Wood, 
Henry  Valentine,  John  Blankenshi>p  and 


William  IL.  Smith,  killed.  In  this  regiment 
Captain  W.  C.  Appier  had  a company.  The 
regifnent  was  ordered  to  Kentucky  and  from 
there  to  Alabama,  back  again  to  Kentucky 
and  finally  brought  up  at  Nashville,  and  was 
in  camp  at  Silver  Springs  Camp,  near  that 
city,  Nov.  15,  1862.  Few  regiments  in  the 
service  did  harder  or  more  gallant  service 
than  the  Twenty-second,  and  Colonel  Wood, 
who  became  such  in  1862,  made  a name  that 
won  him  a high  place  in  the  regular  army. 
In  the  winter  of  lS62-’63,  he  scouted  suc- 
cessfully through  Tennessee,  always  vigilant, 
always  active.  On  Deer,  Fork  and  Olive 
rivers,  rebels  were  driven  back,  and  he 
cleaned  out  all  that  section  of  Tennessee  from 
rebel  forces.  He  was  in  camp  a short  time 
at  Trenton,  Tenn.,  in  February,  1863..  It 
was  a -noted  regiment  during  the  war. 
April  11,  1864,  the  Colonel  received  a gold 
watch  from  the  citizens  of  Portsmouth  in 
honor  of  his  gallant  bearing  and  that  of  his 
noble  regiment.  It  carried  itself  nobly  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  among  the  noted 
regiments  that  left  Ohio  in  defense  of  the 
Union  none  left  a more  glorious  record  of  its 
valor,  or  will  be  longer  remembered  than  the 
Veteran  Twenty-second.  In  Jannary,  1865, 
Colonel  Wood  was  given  a Colonel’s  com- 
mission in  Hancock’s  corps. 

THE  GROSBECK  REGIMENT. 

This  was  the  name  by  which  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Infantry  was  known.  It  had  one  com- 
pany and  part  of  another  from  Scioto  County, 
and  one  company  from  Athens  County. 
Captain  Henry  McDowell  commanded  the 
company  of  Scioto  boys.  Thirty  recruits 
joined  Aug.  18,  1861,  under  Sergeant  Mc- 
Crudy.  They  were  camped  at  Camp  Coleman, 
about  ten  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  until 
fully  organized.  At  that  point  Captain  Mc- 
Dowell received  five  more  recruits,  two  com- 
ing from  Harrison  and  three  from  Madison 
townships,  in  August,  1861.  The  regiment 
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went  into  camp  in  July.  Aug.  18,  1861,  it 
left  Camp  Coleman  for  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  there 
to  join  General  Fremont’s  forces.  It  was  the 
first  regiment  from  Ohio  that  trod  the  soil  of 
Missouri.  On  arriving  there,  or  a few  weeks 
afterward,  it  was  placed  upon  guard  duty 
along  the  lines  of  railway  and  was  not  united 
again  until  February,  1862.  It  left  St.  Louis 
under  marching  orders  Feb.  21,  1862,  and 
reached  New  Madrid,  March  3.  They  sup- 
ported the  heavy  artillery  or  siege  guns  in 
the  attack  on  that  place,  which  was  cap- 
tured. At  that  time  Captain  McDowell 
had  become  Major  of  the  regiment.  Lieu- 
tenant Sontag  of  McDowell’s  company, 
resigned  and  came  home  after  the  battle  of 
New  Madrid.  It  was  also  at  the  capture  of 
Island  10,  and  in  this  fight  suffered  some  loss. 
It  next  went  under  General  Ilalleck,  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  its  many  reconnoitering 
expeditions  and  in  the  siege  of  Corinth  lost 
quite  heavily.  The  regiment  became  some- 
what noted  for  its  courage  and  activity,  and 
was  ordered  in  November  to  join  General 
Grant,  under  whom  it  was  kept  in  pretty 
active  service  until  its  three  years  of  service 
had  expired,  which  was  in  December,  1864. 
Its  severest  loss  at  any  oue  time  during  this 
campaign,  except  in  repelling  the  attack  of 
Hardee’s  corps,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  the 
battle  of  Nicajack’s  Creek,  J uly  3,  1864. 
This  loss  was  as  follows: 

Colonel  Edward  F.  Noyes,  wounded  in  left 
ankle;  Company  A. — Killed,  Private  Daniel 
Nye.  Wounded,  John  Quirk,  mortally. 
Company  B. — Wounded, Corporal  John  Stew- 
art, severely,  through  both  shoulders;  John 
Riley,  through  both  hips;  F.  W.  Ranger, 
right  hand;  Jacob  Abendshen,  through  right 
shoulder.  Company  C. — Killed,  Corporal 
Milton  O.  Smith;  wounded,  Lieutenant  James 
Walker,  in  calf  of  right  leg;  George  A. 
Smally,  left  hip;  Eli  B.  Self,  right  hand. 
Company  D . — Wounded,  Corporal  Spencer 
Cooper,  right  hand;  David  Mann,  left  knee, 


amputated;  James  M.  Andrews,  right  arm; 
Peter  Graig,  right  shoulder;  John  W.  Miller, 
right  arm.  Company  E. — Wounded,  Lieuten- 
ant William  R.  Babb,  left  shoulder;  Joseph 
Ilannaford,  right  knee;  James  Skidmore, 
mouth  and  right  arm.  Company  C. — 
Wounded,  Sergeant  Archibald  Henderson, 
right  leg;  John  N.  Butler,  left  leg;  Abram  B. 
Hooper,  left  foot;  William  Mier,  right  arm 
and  finger.  Company  II. — Wounded,  Cor- 
poral Isaac  H.  Harlan,  left  ankle;  Milton 
Seal,  left  leg;  Benjamin  Goodrich,  left  shoul- 
der; Thomas  E.  Scroggy,  right  shoulder; 
James  IL  Mercer,  left  breast;  Henry  Wollery, 
left  knee.  Company  I. — Wounded,  John 
Parks,  abdomen,  mortally;  Thos.  J.  Walker, 
abdomen,  severely.  Company  K- — Wounded, 
Martin  V.  Chambers,  right  side — since  dead; 
Anthony  Gothin,  both  legs;  William  Allen- 
der,  left  hand. 

The  regiment  got  thirty  days’  furlough, 
and  then  534  men  re-enlisted  for  the  war. 
They  took  the  field  in  February,  1865.  They 
were  in  the  fights  around  Chattanooga,  and 
then  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  lost  one- 
third  of  their  men  in  the  battle  of  J uly  22, 
1864,  before  their  term  of  service  expired. 

The  regiment  marched  with  Sherman  to 
the  sea,  was  a part  of  the  army  at  the  grand 
review  at  Washington,  and  was  mustered  out 
July  9,  1865.  Few  regiments  of  the  war  cov- 
ered as  extensive  a field  of  operations  as  the 
Thirty-ninth.  It  gave  to  the  veteran  organi- 
zations more  men  than  any  other  regiment 
from  Ohio,  and  served  under  Pope,  Howard, 
Logan,  McPherson,  Sherman  and  Grant,  and 
its  grand  heroism  was  displayed  at  Atlanta, 
Chattanooga,  Dallas,  Kennesaw  Mountain 
and  Nicajack. 

THE  SECOND  KENTUCKY. 

On  the  organization  of  this  regiment,  Cap- 
tain Hurd,  of  Portsmouth,  raised  a company 
numbered  Company  F,  and  joined  the  com- 
mand. The  regiment  was  ordered  to  Bowl- 
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ing  Green,  Ky.;  on  March  5,1862,  it  marched 
to  .Barron  Rim’  and  from  there  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  camping  two  miles  south  of  the  city, 
and  was  assigned  to  General  Nelson’s  brigade. 
It  then  marched  south,  and  on  to  Shiloh, 
upon  which  field  of  blood  it  entered  upon  its 
first  serious  engagement  of  the  war.  The  reg- 
iment lost  sixteen  killed  and  seventy  wound- 
ed and  missing.  Company  F lost  as  follows: 

Killed,  J.  A.  Miller,  Second  Lieutenant; 
Privates,  John  McGinnis  and  Plumb.  Wound- 
ed, John  Lantv,  John  Beannon,  William 
Dutiel,  Charles  Drury,  Solomon  Blackburn, 
Benjamin  Iloble,  Captain  J.  II.  Smith. 

In  this  battle  the  Second  Kentucky  proved 
its  courage  and  ability.  On  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  regiment,  Captain  Hurd,  of  Com- 
pany F,  was  promoted  to  a Major,  and  First 
Lieutenant  Jesse  C.  Ilurd  commanded  Com- 
pany F. 

The  next  senious  battle  in  which  the  reg- 
iment was  engaged  was  that  of  Murfreesboro. 
The  battle  took  place  Dec.  31,  1862,  and  the 
regiment  lost  heavily,  being  eighty-six  in 
killed  and  wounded;  Company  F lost:  Killed, 
Corporal  Robert  Horton.  Wounded,  Sergeant 
Samuel  Crawford,  slightly;  Corporal  Arthur 
Crawford,  severely;  Privates,  Solomon  Black- 
burn, severely;  Lafayette  Vanceyoc,  severely; 
Thompson  Hodges,  severely;  James  Carle- 
ton,  slightly;  Callahan  Beare,  slightly. 
Missing,  Corporal  E.  S.  Owen.  Sergeant  Sam- 
uel Crawford  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
Vicksburg. 

After  the  battle  the  regiment  went  south  to 
Athens,  Ala.,  and  other  points,  and  on  a return 
march  for  Nashville,  July  16,  the  cars  left  the 
track  and  killed  one  and  wounded  forty-six 
others  of  the  regiment.  Jan.  25, 1863,  Major 
John  R.  Hurd  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Spencer  resign- 
ing on  account  of  ill  health,  and  Captain 
A.  T.  M.  Brown  received  the  office  of  Major. 
It  marched  and  skirmished  the  most  of  its 
term  of  service,  and  engaged  in  all  the  prin- 


cipal battles  of  the  Southwest;  was  in  the 
advance  at  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing. 

BATTERY  L. 

Battery  L was  organized  and  went  into 
service  under  the  command  of  Captain  Newt 
Robinson.  The  Captain,  however,  resigned 
in  January,  1863,  before  engaging  in  a serious 
battle.  Frank  E.  Gibbs  was  then  appointed  to 
the  command,  and  Battery  L,  under  his  lead- 
ership, earned  honor  and  fame,  the  former  in 
being  placed  in  the  post  of  honor  wherever 
and  whenever  hard  fighting  was  to  be  done. 
Port  Republic  fight  was  the  only  one  under 
Captain  Robinson.  It  was  in  the  spring  of 
1863  ordered  to  the  Rappahannock,  then  to 
join  in  the  seven  days’  fight  which  took  place 
at  that  point  soon  after.  They  joined  the 
Division  at  Chancellors vi lie,  were  ordered 
back  one  mile  and  went  into  camp.  On  Sun- 
day, April  3,  1863,  they  were  ordered  to  the 
front  in  double-quick,  and  took  position  on  a 
slight  eminence,  within  300  yards  of  an  open 
space  in  front  of  them.  The  rebels  drove  the 
Federal  forces  to  this  opening,  when  the 
batteries  opened  on  them  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back.  The  rebel  sharpshooters 
began  their  work  and  four  men  of  Battery  L 
were  wounded:  John  Reed,  George  Bodine, 
Joseph  Livery  and  Frank  Jeaugunot,  all 
severely.  Then,  in  the  next  attack,  Lieutenant 
F.  Dorriss  and  Corporal  Fred  Koehler  were 
killed  and  Cassius  Edmund  severely  wounded. 
Battery  L was  in  the  fight  of  Sunday,  Monday 
and  Tuesday;  total  loss,  two  killed,  four  se 
verely  and  four  slightly  wounded.  The  bat- 
tery was  handled  in  a manner  to  elicit  praise 
from  the  General  in  command.  After  this 
battle  they  were  sent  to  Banks’s  Ford.  They 
left  Banks’s  Ford,  where  they  had  done  picket 
duty  until  June  13,  when  they  went  to  Cat- 
lett’s Station,  thirty  miles  distant,  on  the 
Orange  & Alexandria  Railroad;  from  thence 
on  to  Manassas  Junction,  and  from  there  to 
Germ  Springs  and  Leesburg  to  Edward’s  For- 
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ry.  A short  rest  was  given  them  and  then  on 
to  Frederick  City;  then  Hanover,  Penn.,  to 
Gettysburg,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  July 
1,  1863;  July  2,  they  went  into  position  at 
eight  a.  m.  and  at  one  o’clock  the  battle 
opened.  At  three  o’clock  the  battery  followed 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps; 
they  double-quicked  and  arrived  on  the  field 
as  the  Third  Army  Corps  were  retreating, 
and  the  Second  Division  went  into  fight  with 
Battery  L as  a support.  Night  closed  the 
scene  of  ultimate  advance  and  retreat.  The 
Second  fell  back  in  the  rear  of  their  battery, 
and  the  guns  had  become  so  hot  as  to  blister 
the  hand,  but  the  rebels  failed  to  reach  the 
battery,  being  met  with  a storm  of  grapeshot, 
which  sent  them  reeling  back.  The  battle  of 
Gettysburg  was  fought  July  2 and  3,  1864, 
and  it  was  the  last  desperate  move  of  the 
rebel  forces.  They  were  not  defeated,  exactly, 
for  they  laid  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  it  was 
conclusive  of  their  inability  to  cope  with  the 
federal  forces.  In  this  fight  Battery  L lost 
Hazlotte,  killed,  and  Harrison,  Massie  and 
Ash  Kleine,  wounded.  The  following  Octo- 
ber the  battery  was  again  engaged,  and  on 
the  19th  Captain  Frank  Gibbs  and  several  of 
his  men  were  severely  wounded.  The  battery 
proved  itself  worthy  of  the  confidence  placed 
in  it  by  the  General  in  command. 

THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTEENTH  REGIMENT.. 

This  regiment  was  organized  in  the  fall  of 
1862,  the  company  of  Captain  M.  Coe,  First 
Lieutenant  Harry  C.  Doddridge  being  enrolled 
Aug.  20, 1862.  Colonel  Hawley  had  command 
and  W.  C.  Appier  became  Quartermaster  of 
the  regiment.  It  was  ordered  to  Kentucky, 
and  went  into  camp  at  Camp  Ashland,  Nov. 
30,  1862.  About  the  first  of  January,  1863, 
they  were  placed  on  guard  duty,  principally  on 
the  line  of  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad. 
Three  companies  remained  at  Covington,  or 
near  there ; three  went  to  Cy  ntliiana,  and  two  to 
Paris.  Up  to  April  they  were  still  scattered, 


some  being  at  LaGrangc,  Tenn.,  some  at  Cat- 
1'ettsburg,  Kv.,  and  then  at  Paintsville,  Ky., 
where  they  arrived  in  January,  and  were  there 
on  the  30th.  The  regiment  left  Kentucky  on 
a steamer  Feb.  14,  arrived  at  Covington  on 
the  18th,  and  remained  there  until  May.  The 
regiment  was  there  changed  from  infantry  to 
heavy  artillery,  to  do  only  post  duty.  Captain 
A.  B.  Coles’s  company  was  one  of  the  two  com- 
panies which  were  from  Scioto  County.  The 
regiment  remained  until  the  winter  of  1863- 
’64.  During  the  latter  year  they  were  kept  at 
different  points  on  duty,  and  in  January,  1865, 
were  guarding  rebel  prisoners  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.  About  this  time  Captain  Cole  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health.  The  regiment  had 
no  opportunity  to  signalize  their  bravery  in 
battle,  but  the  duty  assigned  them  there  was 
promptly  and  cheerfully  performed. 

EIGHTY-FIRST  REGIMENT  0.  V.  I. 

This  regiment  had  a few  Scioto  boys  in  it. 
In  Captain  Win.  C.  Henry’s  company,  one 
David  Murphy,  a private,  on  account  of  his 
penmanship  and  ability  as  a writer,  was  pro- 
moted from  the  ranks  to  a First  Lieutenant 
and  Adjutant  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty- 
fourth  Regiment,  and  was  given  clerical  duty 
during  his  term  of  service.  He  was  from 
Nile  Township.  It  was  at  Pulaski,  Lynn- 
ville  and  Other  places  in  Tennessee  during 
the  years  1863— ’64,  and  East  Port,  Miss.  It 
was  in  several  battles  and  suffered  pretty  se- 
verely, and  up  to  July  1,  1864,  had  lost  the  fol- 
lowing, a portion  being  from  Scioto  County. 

CASUALTIES  OF  THE  EIGHTY-FIRST  REGIMENT. 

Company  A. — Captain  Wm.  II.  Hill,  com- 
manding. Wounded — Jesse  Baird,  slightly 
in  the  right  arm;  Wm.  Adams,  slightly 
in  hand;  Eli  Miller,  slightly  in  shoulder; 
Aaron  Circle,  slightly  in  right  hand;  Ser- 
geant R.  K.  Darling,  slightly  in  lip.  Com- 
pany B — First  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Dixon, 
commanding.  Killed  — Thomas  Crossly. 
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Wounded — Sergeant  Gideon  Ditto,  slightly, 
wrist;  W.  A.  Martin,  severely  in  neck;  D.  H. 
Bush,  slightly  in  hand.  Company  C — Cap- 
tain Wm.  H.  Chamberlain,  commanding. 
Killed — David  Little,  John  Wiley.  Wound- 
ed— John  McAlpin,  severely;  Sergeant  John 
Wilson,  slightly  in  leg.  Company  D — Cap- 
tain Noah  Stoker,  commanding.  Wounded 

— E.  C.  Longabough,  severely  in  mouth; 

Campbell,  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
Company  E — First  Lieutenant  Jonathan  Mc- 
Cain, commanding.  Loss  none.  Company 
F — First  Lieutenant  Chas.  W.  Lockwood, 
commanding.  Killed — Sergeant  James  Cruth- 
ers.  Wounded — Albert  B.  Baird,  severely 
in  five  places;  Robert  Inscho,  slightly;  F. 
Ridenour,  wounded,  severely  in  arm;  Samuel 
J.  Rodgers,  in  thigh;  Clark  Richards,  in 
back;  Durbin  French,  in  leg;  N.  Rowler, 
slightly  in  arm;  Wm.  Furnier,  slightly  in 
ankle.  Company  G — Captain  Geo.  W.  Over- 
myer,  commanding.  Wounded — Wm.  Ken- 
nell,  J.  K.  Smith,  in  shoulder.  Company  H 
— Captain  Wm.  C.  Henry,  commanding.  Ser- 
geant Harry  C.  Doddridge,  missing — suppos- 
ed to  have  been  taken  prisoner.  Wounded — 
Corporal  Samuel  T.  Watts,  severely  in  back; 
Corporal  W.  H.  Howard,  in  right  lung; 
Wm.  J.  Kendall,  slightly  in  finger;  John 
Boynton,  in  arm.  Company  I — Captain 
Jas.  Gibson,  commanding.  Wounded — 
G.  W.  Wise,  slightly  in  left  cheek,  Sergeant 
T.  N.  Sellers,  slightly  in  arm.  Company  K 
— Captain  Chas.  Lane,  commanding.  Killed 
— Benton  Carr.  Wounded — Satn’l  Shafer, 
severely;  Jas.  Muchler,  in  thigh. 

THIRTIETH  REGIMENT,  0.  V.  M. 

One  Company,  A,  was  from  Scioto  County, 
Captain  W.  W.  Reillev,  and  recruited  in 
August,  1861.  Officers: 

W.  W.  Reilley,  Captain;  Thos.  Hayes, 
First  Lieutenant;  Jerry  Hall,  Second  Lieu- 
tenant; Henry  McIntyre,  First  Sergeant;  H. 
F.  Wolf,  Second  Sergeant;  F.  James,  Third 
12 


Sergeant;  George  Day,  Fourth  Sergeant;  Gil 
Wait,  Fifth  Sergeant;  Walker  Mustan,  First 
Corporal;  Jas.  Warner,  Second  Corporal;  S.  E. 
Martin,  Third  Corporal;  John  H.  Feck, 
Fourth  Corporal;  John  Hey,  Fifth  Corporal; 
J.  H.  Sharky,  Sixth  Corporal;  T.  B.  Gaston, 
Seventh  Corporal;  R.  Nealons,  Eighth  Cor- 
poral. 

It  proved  one  of  the  best  regiments  from 
Ohio.  They  were  in  some  of  the' severest 
battles  of  the  war.  Captain  Reilley  left  the 
company  and  Captain  Thos.  Hayes  succeeded 
to  the  command.  At  Kennesaw  Mountains, 
Henry  McIntyre,  from  Scioto  County,  was 
severely  wounded,  and  at  the  battle  of  Cul- 
peper Court-House,  Va.,  H.  Howard,  E. 
Meyler  and  Corporal  A.  Wolf  were  killed. 
Their  time  expired  Sept.  19,  1864. 

THE  SCATTERED. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  get  all  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Scioto  boys.  They  were  badly 
scattered,  enlisting  here  and  there  as  fancy 
dictated.  It  is  not  intended  to  give  in  this 
history  all  the  doings  of  the  different  regi- 
ments, but  so  much  with  their  losses  as  will 
show  to  future  generations  the  part  Scioto 
took  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  Union  from 
1861  to  1865.  In  our  hunt  the  following  scat- 
tering names  were  found  here  and  there 
and  they  are  given  to  finish  the  list  of  all  that 
could  possibly  be  found  who  left  the  county 
for  the  field  of  conflict.  This  chapter  will  be 
found  to  condense  more  of  the  war  history  of 
Scioto  County  than  was  ever  placed  together 
in  one  or  many  chapters. 

The  Twenty-seventh  Regiment , 0.  V.  I. — 
This  regiment  had  one  company  partly  made 
up  from  this  county — Company  G,  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  Frank  Lynch. 
It  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Southwest 
and  was  all  through  the  Mississippi  cam- 
paign. It  met  with  a heavy  loss  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Corinth.  Company  G went  into  this 
battle  with  forty-two  strong  and  met  with  a 
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loss  of  sixteen,  some  being  from  this  county: 
Killed — First  Lieutenant  Henry  A.  Webb; 
Private  Samuel  R.  Turner.  Wounded — Cap- 
tain Frank  Lynch;  Second  Lieutenant  George 
W.  Young;  Sergeant  J.  LI.  Fullerton;  Cor- 
porals, J.  M.  Stewart,  Charles  Statan,  Pri- 
vates, George  W.  Bruner,  Cleanthus  Bur- 
nett, J.  W.  Jenkins,  Asa  Rad  way,  Orrin  B. 
Gould,  Philip  R.  Llarpel,  J.  R.  Thomas,  A. 
J.  JVIcPheeson,  Henry  Wilson. 

The  First  Ohio  Regiment  had  one  com- 
pany made  up  from  Portsmouth  and  Scioto 
County,  Company  G.  This  regiment  stands 
in  undimmed  luster  through  all  the  trial  of 
that  desperate  conflict. 

The  Fifth  Virginia , commanded  by  Colo- 
nel Jno.  L.  Zeigler,  had  quite  a number  of 
Scioto’s  hardy  sons  in  its  ranks.  They  fought 
“ Alit  Seigel”  in  the  Yalley  of  Virginia; 
was  at  Strasburg  and  Leroy  and  also  at  the 
battle  of  the  Culpeper  Court-House. 

The  Twentieth  Battalion , of  100  day’s  men, 
the  call  being  made  April  23,  1864,  took  out 
nearly  three  companies  from  Scioto  County. 
They  were  commanded  by  Captains  Reilley, 
Sontag  and  Barnes.  They  were  badly  scat- 
tered, some  being  put  with  Meigs  County 
and  others  with  Athens  County.  They  had 
little  experience  outside  of  camp  life. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-third  Reg- 
iment was  formed  principally  of  re-enlisted 
men  who  had  served  three  years.  It  was 
commanded  by  the  gallant  Colonel  of  the 
old  Second  Kentucky,  Jno.  R.  Hurd.  Scioto 
County  contributed  sixty-tliree  men  to  the 
regiment,  which  was  organized  in  September, 
1864.  It  was  ordered  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  was  in  that  city  in  October  and  No- 
vember of  1864.  The  ladies  of  Gallipolis 
presented  the  regiment  with  a banner. 

The  SecondVirginia , which  performed  act- 
ive service  in  West  Virginia  and  the  valleys, 


was  partly  composed  of  Scioto  volunteers. 

The  Thirty-first  Ohio  boasted  of  a com- 
pany of  Scioto  boys  sixty  strong  under  Cap- 
tain Soule.  They  joined  Sept.  11,  1861. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth , O.  N.  O., 
took  out  a few  men  from  this  county.  They 
did  duty  in  West  Virginia,  and  at  Bradford 
were  detailed  for  provost  duty. 

The  Fifth  German  Regiment  was  partly 
made  up  from  Portsmouth,  Captain  Sontag 
raising  a company.  He  afterward  resigned. 

The  Fighteenth  Ohio , a regiment  that  made 
a name  for  its  fighting  qualities,  had  Lieuten- 
ant Wm.  M.  Bolles  in  one  of  its  companies. 
He  was  One  of  Scioto’s  heroes. 

First  Ohio  Sharpshooters  looked  to  Cap- 
tain C.  A.  Bartons.  They  were  all  the  name 
implies  and  right  nobly  did  their  gallant  Cap- 
tain lead  them.  They  were  mustered  in  May 
28,  1861. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Regiment , 0.  V J/., 
had  one  company  recruited  by  Captain  Ap- 
pier and  afterward  by  Captain  L.  D.  Adair, 
the  former  resigning.  This  regiment  and 
Company  I,  commanded  by  Captain  Adair, 
suffered  terribly  at  Chickamauga.  It  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  Young. 

Four  citizens  of  Madison  Township  and 
six  from  Harrison  joined  Captain  Baker’s 
company,  principally  recruited  at  Athens, 
Ohio. 

This  covered  nearly  all  the  forces  that  left 
Scioto  County.  It  was  a hard  struggle,  yet 
Scioto  County  did  its  full  duty  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  its  record  is  found  in  these  pages. 
When  the  glorious  news  came  that  General 
Lee  had  surrendered,  then  did  Scioto  County 
rejoice  and  the  welkin  rang  with  her  shouts 
of  gladness.  The  light  was  breaking  in  the 
east  and  the  “ night  of  her  sorrow  was  o’er.” 
She  could  rejoice  for  she  had  done  her  duty  to 
her  own  honor  and  the  glory  of  her  country. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  CITY  OF  PORTSMOUTH— THE  HOME  OF  BEAUTY,  CULTURE,  REFINEMENT  AND 

WEALTH. 


RANK  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 

Portsmouth,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ohio  and  Scioto  rivers,  is  the  largest  city 
I in  the  Lower  Scioto  country,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Southern  Ohio.  In  the 
classification  of  cities  it  belongs  to  the  third 
grade  of  the  second  class,  ranking  with 
! Akron,  Canton,  Chillicothe,  Hamilton,  San- 
dusky, Steubenville,  Youngstown  and  Zanes- 
ville, cities  of  the  same  grade,  in  Ohio. 

Its  history  dates  properly  from  the  year 
1805,  when  its  settlement  was  fairly  begun. 
The  locality  has  a history  dating  several  years 
back  of  this,  but  it  is  a broken  one.  Evi- 
dences have  been  adduced,  perhaps  sufficient 
, to  establish  its  truth,  that  within  two  miles 
• below  Portsmouth  a French  fort  was  estab- 
lished as  early  as  1740.  The  story  that  four 
families  came  down  the  Ohio  in  1785  from 
the  Redstone  settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
moored  their  boats  for  a time  under  the  bank 
on  which  Portsmouth  now  stands,  but  were 
driven  away  by  the  Indians,  is  probably  true; 
and  that  Alexandria  was  built,  flourished  and 
afterward  died  away  is  a well-known  histori- 
cal fact.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  land  on 
which  Portsmouth  now  stands  had  been  part- 
ly cleared,  and  a plat  made  for  a town  in 
1S03,  but  a new  plat  was  made  in  1805,  and 
upon  that  plat  the  town  began  its  permanent 
growth. 

ALEXANDRIA, 

the  predecessor  of  Portsmouth,  stood  about 


a mile  further  down  the  Ohio  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  old  month  of  the  Scioto.  As  this 
was  the  first  town  in  the  county,  and  for  a 
time  the  county  seat,  considerable  pains  has 
been  taken  to  ascertain  by  whom  it  was  settled 
and  the  more  important  facts  in  its  early  his- 
tory. Mr.  James  Keyes,  as  a result  of  his  re- 
searches, claims  to  k(  have  very  good  authority 
for  saying  that  James  Munn  moved  up  from 
Maysville  (then  Limestone)  to  Alexandria  in 
the  summer  and  fail  of  1796.”  In  the  same 
connection  he  concludes  that  Mr.  Munn  was 
the  fourth  arrival,  he  being  preceded  first  by 
Stephen  Cary  and  Stephen  Smith,  followed 
by  John  Collins  and  very  soon  by  Joseph 
Feurt. 

These  data  being  correct,  Alexandria  was 
settled  in  the  summer  of  1796  by  at  least 
five  families,  those  of  Stephen  Cary,  Stephen 
Smith,  John  Collins,  James  Munn  and  Joseph 
Feurt.  Just  which  of  the  two  first  named  is 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  priority  cannot  be 
determined.  It  is  probable  they  came  to- 
gether. 

The  original  proprietor  was  Colonel  Thos. 
Parker.  He  had  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment by  patent,  signed  by  John  Adams,  Pres- 
ident, a part  of  survey  50S  in  the  military 
district,  and  on  a part  of  this  land  he  had  the 
town  plat  surveyed.  The  patent  bears  date 
of  Feb.  15,  179S,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  town  was  laid  out.  The  wisdom  of  its 
location  seemed,  for  the  time,  apparent.  13 
ing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  it  would  be 
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the  natural  port  of  a large  and  fertile  valley, 
which  was  already  being  selected  by  pioneers 
on  account  of  its  agricultural  advantages.  But 
the  nature  of  the  Ohio  and  the  extent  of  its 
Hoods  were  not  understood  as  now.  It  was 
afterward  discovered  that  the  highest  part  of 
the  town  plat  was  but  fifty  feet  above  low- 
water  mark,  so  that  the  town  was  subject  to 
overflow  almost  every  year. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Parker  never  came  to  his 
new  possession,  at  least  did  not  live  upon  it. 
His  brother,  Alexander  Parker,  came  to  have 
it  surveyed,  and  he  was  afterward  represented 
by  John  Belli,  a refined  and  intelligent  French- 
man, as  his  agent.  The  plat  bears  upon  its 
margin  a notice  by  Mr.  Belli  that  the  sale  in 
Alexandria  will  commence  at  12  o’clock,  at 
the  corner  of  Thomas  street,  on  the  river,  on 
lot  No.  19,  dated  June  4,  1799.”  A number 
of  lots  were  doubtless  sold  on  that  day,  al- 
though the  earliest  deeds  are  dated  in  lS02-’3, 
the  purchasers  paying  a part  down  and  receiv- 
ing title  bonds  to  secure  the  purchase  until 
the  final  payment.  Among  the  names  that 
appear  on  the  earliest  deeds,  as  purchasers, 
are  those  of  Win.  Russell,  Phillip  Dyer,  David 
Gharky,  John  Belli,  Christian  Battleman, 
Tlios.  Waller,  Thomas  Collins,  Conrad  Thorne, 
Phillip  Moore  and  Stephen  Smith. 

John  Collins,  afterward  Associate  Judge, 
was  a boatman,  and  established  a sort  of  a 
warehouse  and  store  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
David  Gharky  was  a German  of  good  educa- 
tion, cabinet-maker  by  trade,  and  subsequently 
Auditor  of  Scioto  County.  Thomas  Waller 
was  a physician,  native  of  Virginia,  and  came 
here  from  Pennsylvania  in  1801  with  his  wife 
and  infant  daughter. 

The  first  school  in  Alexandria  was  taught  by 
Win.  Jones,  in  1800.  Alexandria  flourished 
for  a time,  and  became  a port  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  travel  to  and  from  the  set- 
tlement at  Maysvilie  and  Cincinnati.  The  peo- 
ple who  settled  it  were  not  mere  hunters  and 
adventurers,  but  seem  to  have  been  persons  of 


good  businessjiidgment  and  advanced  ideas  of 
civilization.  Fine  buildings  were  erected,  some 
two-story  stone  houses  which  stood  long  after 
the  village  had  been  abandoned. 

PORTSMOUTH  PLATTED. 

Henry  Massie,  a brother  of  Nathaniel,  who 
laid  out  the  town  of  Chillicothe,  purchased 
in  1801,  on  the  opening  of  the  land-offices, 
several  sections  of  land  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Scioto,  and  in  1803  made  the  first  plat  of 
Portsmouth,  so  called  from  Portsmouth.  Va., 
the  former  home  of  Mr.  Massie.  In  order 
to  get  it  settled  as  soon  as  possible  he  made 
very  liberal  offers  to  the  people  of  Alexandria, 
but  only  a few  took  advantage  of  the  offer, 
most  of  them  preferring  to  remain  with  their 
neighbors  in  the  village,  which  had,  up  to 
this  time,  been  a pleasant  home,  while  the 
site  of  Portsmouth  was  a forest,  swampy  and 
dreary  looking.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  a more  than  ordinary  rise  in  the  Ohio 
convinced  them  that  Alexandria  was  not  a 
safe  place  of  residence  and  the  migration  be- 
gan. This  was  probably  in  the  spring  of 
1805,  for  the  plat  of  Portsmouth  was  re-ar- 
ranged in  that  year  and  prior  to  that  time  but 
two  or  three  families  occupied  the  place. 

Portsmouth’s  life  was  Alexandria’s  death. 
The  circumstances  which  were  a fatal  forebod- 
ing to  Alexandria,  put  Portsmouth  into  act- 
ive preparation  to  receive  her  small  posses- 
sion. The  older  town,  after  losing  its  best 
citizens,  steadily  declined.  People  kept 
leaving,  but  none  came;  buildings  rotted  or 
fell  down,  but  none  were  built  in  their  places; 
and  finally,  as  if  smitten  with  an  everlasting 
plague,  Alexandria  became  abandoned  entire- 
ly. Much  of  the  bank  on  which  it  stood  and 
some  of  its  stone  houses  have  since  been  un- 
dermined by  the  current  and  have  fallen  into 
the  river.  At  the  present  time  (July,  1883) 
scarcely  a trace  of  the  village  is  left  to  mark 
the  spot. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  town  plat  the 
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Scioto  approached  within  sixteen  or  twenty 
rods  of  the  Ohio  and  then  by  a broad  sweep 
to  the  west  receded  and  entered  the  Ohio  a 
mile  below,  thus  forming  a narrow  isthmus 
and  a wide  peninsula  of  comparatively  low 
and  heavily  timbered  land.  From  this 
isthmus  the  plat  extends  eastward  along  the 
Ohio  bank  to  the  old  Chillicotke  road  (now 
Chillicothe  street),  and  north  to  the  present 
limit  of  the  city;  all  were  out-lots,  however, 
north  of  those  bordering  on  what  is  now 
Second  street. 

None  of  the  streets,  excipt  Scioto.i  nd 
Market,  still  bear  their  original  name.  Be- 
ginning with  Scioto,  the  most  western,  the 
streets  running  north  from  the  river  were: 
Scioto,  Second  West  (now  Massie),  First 
West  (now  Madison),  West  (now  Jefferson), 
Market,  East  (now  Court),  First  East  (now 
Washington)  and  Second  East  (now  Chilli- 
; cothe).  Those  running  east  and  west  were 
Water  street  called  Ohio  west  of  Massie  (now 
all  Front)  and  First  street  (now  Second). 
Reservations  of  a double  lot  on  the  corner  of 
Second  and  Chillicothe,  and  entire  out-lot 
north  of  Fourth  for  school  purposes,  and  a 
large  lot  about  the  corner  of  Market  and 
Second  for  public  buildings  were  made  by 
Mr.  Massie  and  donated  to  the  town.  The 
streets  run  at  right  angles,  but  those  running 
north  and  south  vary  2°  30"  east.  William 
Jones,  who  helped  to  lay  out  the  town,  was 
given  a lot'  by  Mr.  Massie,  which  he  sold 
fur  $5. 

EARLY  REMINISCENSE8. 

Emanuel  Traxler  was  the  first  settler  on 
the  site  of  Portsmouth.  Tne  next  was  un- 
doubtedly Uriah  Barber,  who  settled  on  the 
plat,  the  same  year,  1796,  building  the  log 
house  which  stood  for  many  years  just  east 
of  the  .National  Hotel,  afterward  he  and 
John  Jones  purchased  the  first  lots  sold, 
lots  No.  146  and  No.  147.  The  daughter 
of  Uriah  Barber  afterward  Mrs.  William 


Raynor,  was  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Portsmouth.  Another  authority  says  that 
he  lived  acro3s  the  Scioto,  at  Oldtown,  till 
after  the  town  was  first  laid  out  in  1803. 

The  town  was  first  built  up  in  the  extreme 
southwest  corner  near  the  isthmus  where  the 
surface  rose  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  peninsula.  Here  Elijah  Clover 
built  and  kept  the  first  tavern,  in  the  east  end 
of  which  Eli  Glover  afterward  kept  a book 
store  and  printing  office.  Near  by  General 
William  Kendall  kept  the  first  store.  Court 
was  held  here  for  the  first  few  years  in  a 
room  of  a private  house  or  later  in  a ware 
house  of  John  Brown  or  the  cooper  shop  of 
David  Gharky.  In  fact  the  principal  busi- 
ness was  transacted  here,  and  when  a few 
years  later  a business  building  was  put  up  on 
the  corner  of  Market  and  Front  streets  it  was 
said  to  be  too  far  away  from  the  business  part 
of  town.  Log  cabins  and  frame  dwellings 
soon  became  scattered  here  and  there  over 
the  plat.  Dr.  Thomas  Waller  had  gone  up 
as  far  as  Front  street,  above  Court,  and  built 
a hewed-log  house,  afterward  weather- 
boarded.  Three  different  authorities  name 
as  many  men  to  whom  the  distinction  of 
building  the  first  brick  house  should  be  at 
tributed.  They  are  Colonel  McDonald, 
Jacob  Clingman  and  Duncan  McArthur. 
There  seems  to  be  no  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  either,  but  it  matters  little. 
It  was  built  in  about  1808,  before  bricks  were 
made  in  Portsmouth,  they  having  been 
brought  on  a keel-boat  from  Maysville,  Ky. 
It  stood  on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Front 
streets.  People  kept  coming  now  and  then, 
most  of  them  down  the  river  by  boat  from 
other  settlements  along  the  line  or  directly 
from  the  Eastern  States.  A few,  however, 
came  by  way  of  Chillicothe,  having  traversed 
the  forests  of  the  interior  of  the  State.  Most 
of  the  business  houses  were  on  Front  street 
near  the  western  end,  then  called  Ohio  street. 
But  very  few  brick  houses  were  built  during 
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the  first  two  decades,  nearly  all  being  one 
story  frames  and  hewed-log  houses.  A few 
of  these  old  buildings,  both  frame  and  brick, 
still  remain  and  are  used.  What  is  said  to 
be  the  first  frame  stands  on  Front  street  next 
to  the  old  postoffice  building. 

The  early  settlers  generally  hailed  from 
several  of  the  older  States,  principally  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey.  They 
came  from  all  the  different  walks  of  life; 
many  of  them  were  adventurers  impelled 
westward  by  the  general  tide  of  emigration 
and  the  promise  of  new  country  with  great 
riches. 

Up  to  1810  the  country  was  so  little 
opened  and  the  population  generally  so 
sparse  that  Portsmouth  numbered  but  300 
or  400  inhabitants,  and  business  for  the  most 
part  was  but  an  interchange  of  products  and 
commodities  incident  to  and  necessary  in  all 
small  communities. 

CITY  OFFICIALS,  ETC. 

The  town  of  Portsmouth  was  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  passed 
Dec.  29,  1814.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Common  Council  took  place  in  the 
county  court-house,  March  15,  1815.  Tne 
council  consisted  of  Thomas  Waller,  Nathan 
Glover,  John  Brown,  David  Gliarky,  Samuel 
B.  Burt,  Josiali  Shackford,  William  Huston, 
William  Kendall  and  Nathan  K.  Clough. 
Thomas  Waller  was  elected  President;  N. 
Iv.  Clough,  Kecorder,  and  David  Gliarky, 
Treasurer.  The  treasurer  gave  bond  in 
the  sum  of  $590.  The  length  of  term  for 
each  councilman  was  determined  by  lot,  as 
provided  by  law,  and  resulted  as  follows: 
Thomas  Waller,  Josiali  Shackford  and  Nathan 
Glover,  one  year;  John  Brown,  William  Hus- 
ton and  David  Gliarky,  two  years;  S.  B. 
Burt,  William  Kendall  and  Nathan  K. Clough, 
three  years.  Although  it  is  recorded  that 
the  meeting  took  place  in  the  county  court- 
h >use  it  must  have  been  in  an  unfinished 


state,  for  that  building  was  not  made  ready 
for  occupation  until  the  following  year. 

The  only  business  transacted  at  the  firct 
meeting  was  the  appointment  of  a committee 
to  draft  a set  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  council,  a set  to  govern 
the  incorporated  town,  and  the  election  of  a 
town  marshal.  The  committee  consisted  of 
Thomas  Waller,  William  Huston  and  N.  K. 
Clough;  the  marshal  elect,  the  first  to  hold 
the  office  in  Portsmouth,  was  William  Swords. 

At  the  second  meeting,  May  1, 1815,  David 
Gharky  and  Nathan  Glover  were  appointed 
to  draft  a bill  levying  a corporation  tax;  and 
S.  B.  Burt  and  Josiali  Shackford  to  draft  a bill 
regulating  the  tax  on  shows  and  theatrical 
performances.  This  second  meeting  was  held 
in  the  house  of  Henry  Sheely.  Before  the 
adjournment  of  this  meeting,  which  lasted 
three  days,  the  following  bills  were  read  a 
third  time  and  became  laws:  To  regulate 
streets  and  alleys;  to  regulate  shows  and  the- 
atrical performances;  to  restrain  the  conduct 
of  boatmen  and  other  persons;  to  designate  |, 
the  object  of  taxation  and  define  the  duties  of  f 
the  assessor;  to  create  the  office  of  assessor; 
to  designate  the  duties  of  the  marshal  and  j 
regulate  the  fees  of  the  president  and  marshal ; 
to  regulate  executions;  to  regulate  taxations; 
to  remove  nuisances.  Many  other  bills  were 
read  either  a first  or  a second  time. 

At  this'  meeting  a resolution  to  build  a mar- 
ket house  in  town  was  adopted.  The  house  i I 
was  afterward  built  by  John  Brown,  on  the  * 
public  ground  where  the  Massie  Block  now 
stands,  and  opened  for  use  May  39,  1824. 
Measures  were  also  taken  at  this  meeting  to- 
ward improving  the  schools. 

IMPROVEMENTS'. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  town  the 
site  was  not  attractive.  Much  of  the  groun  1 i 
on  the  western  part  and  north  of  what  is  now 
Second  street  was  swampy  in  the  wet  season , 
and  was  filled  with  stagnant  water  and  croak- 
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ing  frogs.  The  river  bank  was  steep  and  mud- 
dy, and  along  the  line  of  Second  street  was  a 
second  bank  or  bluffy  ridge  much  steeper 
than  now.  But  early  steps  were  taken  b}T  the 
authorities,  especially  after  the  town’s  incor- 
poration, to  remedy  the  edefects,  and  many 
laudable  measures  were  taken  to  secure  neat- 
ness and  health.  Dogs  were  banished  from 
the  city  limits  entirely,  by  an  ordinance 
passed  in  January,  1816.  Hogs  were  prohib- 
ited from  running  at  large  by  an  ordinance  of 
March,  1817.  These  ordinances  were  after- 
ward both  repealed.  Repeated  action  was 
taken  by  the  council  during  the  first  two  years 
to  have  the  town  properly  drained.  In  the 
fall  of  1815  the  supervisor  of  streets  was  in- 
structed by  the  council  to  open  all  the  ditches 
at  the  expense  of  the  corporation  if  the  regu- 
lar corporation  work  was  not  sufficient. 

The  court-house,  which  stood  in  the  center 
1 of  Market  street,  about  half  way  between 
Front  and  Second,  was  finished  in  the  year 
1816.  The  wood  work  and  brick  work  were 
done  by  John  Young.  The  jail,  which  stood 
near  the  northeast  corner  of  Market  and  Sec- 
ond, was  built  by  Elijah  Glover.  Among  other 
prominent  buildings  erected  in  the  earlier  days 
' of  Portsmouth  was  a three-story  brick  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  F ront  and  Market.  It  was 
built  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  father  of  L.  P.  H., 
Charles  and  Joseph  Smith,  afterward  well 
known  in  the  city.  In  the  third  story  of  this 
building  was  the  first  public  amusement  hall. 
A large  frame  was  built  on  the  present  site  of 
the  Buckeye  Block,  on  Front  between  Market 
and  Court  streets,  by  a Mr.  Caldwell  and  Dr. 
Prescott.  It  was  occupied  by  them  for  a while, 
but  afterward  converted  into  a hotel  and  run 
i by  John  Peebles,  father  of  John  G.  It  was  at 
this  house,  in  the  year  1827,  that  a public  re- 
ception was  given  in  honor  of  Henry  Clay, 
who  stopped  over  night  while  on  his  way  to 
Washington.  Portsmouth  demonstrated  her 
admiration  for  the  great  statesman  by  a torch- 
light procession  and  a general  “ pow  wow.” 


In  the  course  of  the  procession  John  H. 
Thornton,  one  of  the  prominent  men  in  his 
day,  who  was  bearing  a torch,  fell  into  an  ex- 
cavation for  a new  cellar  and  received  severe 
injuries. 

The  first  manufacturing  establishment  in 
Portsmouth  of  any  consequence  was  the  cot- 
ton spinning  factory  of  David  Gharky,  start- 
ed in  1818.  It  was  propelled  by  horse-power 
and  superintended  by  Ed.  Cranston,  a ma- 
chinist. The  first  flour-mill  was  started  in  the 
same  year  by  Josiali  Shackford,  Daniel  Cor- 
win and  others. 

Mr.  Gharky  was  a native  of  Germany,  but 
came  to  America  alone  when  a young  man, 
and  was  among  the  first  to  settle  in  Alexan- 
dria. He  was  a man  of  honor  and  great  in- 
dustry but  of  a peculiar  disposition.  As  well 
as  among  the  first  to  settle  Alexandria,  he 
was  one  of  the  last  to  leave  it,  having 
moved  up  to  Portsmouth  in  1814.  Immedi- 
ately after  coming  to  Portsmouth  he  estab- 
lished the  first  regular  ferry  across  the  Scioto 
River.  He  was  a joiner  by  trade  and  worked 
in  an  old  log  shop  with  a large  wood  fireplace 
built  with  mud  and  sticks  on  the  outside,  as 
was  customary  in  primitive  days.  He  had  a 
partner,  Mr.  John  Simpson,  and  this  is  the 
firm  that,  after  contracting  with  a farmer  to 
build  a windmill,  built  one  in  the  shop  too 
large  to  get  out  without  tearing  the  shop 
down.  They  finally  struck  upon  the  idea  of 
tearing  the  chimney  away  which  allowed  the 
machine  to  pass  out.  Mr.  Gharky  was  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  industry,  occupying 
several  honorable  positions  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  town  and  county.  He  held 
the  position  of  Town  Treasurer,  but  resigned, 
in  1822,  to  accept  the  position  of  County 
Auditor,  vice  Wm.  Kendall  resigned.  He 
strongly  advocated,  in  1822,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  river  bank  and  the  construction 
of  a public  wharf,  but  his  motion  was  voted 
down.  His  foresight  and  business  sagacity 
were  not  appreciated. 
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Another  early  resident  ot  striking  charac- 
ter was  Josiah  Shackford.  In  early  life  he 
had  been  a sea  captain,  but  for  some  unknown 
reason  he  abandoned  his  profession,  his  fam- 
ily, in  fact  everything  relating  to  his  former 
life,  and  drifting  down  the  Ohio  River 
landed  at  and  concluded  to  make  Ports- 
mouth his  home.  lie  had  means  and  rela- 
tives in  the  East,  but  he  chose  to  live  alone. 
He  made  his  own  house,  two  stories  high,  or 
double  decked  as  he  called  it,  and  instead  of 
having  stairs,  had  a ladder  by  which  to  reach 
the  upper  deck,  making  it  resemble  a gang  wy 
as  much  as  possible.  On  retiring  for  the 
night  in  the  upper  apartment,  the  ladder  was 
drawn  up  after  him.  He  seems  to  have  had 
no  regular  occupation,  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  searching  about  the  mounds  and  in 
various  mysterious  pursuits  of  which  no  one 
but  himself  knew.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  might  have  been  seen  day  after  day, 
for  long  periods  at  a time,  shut  up  in  his 
house,  earnestly  working  on  a perpetual  mo- 
tion. While  on  the  sea  he  is  said  to  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a schooner  with  no 
companion  but  his  Hew  Foundland  dog.  He 
was  given  the  honor  of  naming  thefirst  steam- 
boat launched  at  this  place,  which  he  called 
Diana. 

Aaron  Fuller  probably  built  thefirst  steam- 
boat immediately  in  the  town,  he  having  ob- 
tained privilege  from  the  town  council  to 
construct  a steamboat  “ on  the  commons  in 
front  of  town,”  in  the  year  1829. 

BUSINESS  AND  BANKING. 

With  her  eight  or  ten  establishments  the 
business  of  Portsmouth  had  so  far  advanced 
by  1817  that  the  leading  business  men  con- 
cluded that  a banking  establishment  would 
be  advantageous.  Accordingly  the  passage 
of  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  was  secured, 
Dec.  16,  1S17,  establishing  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Scioto  at  Portsmouth.  It  was 
chartered  as  a joint  stock  corporation,  to 


continue  until  Jan.  1/1843,  with  a capital 
stock  of  $100,000  to  be  divided  into  shares  of 
$50  each.  The  following  citizens  were 
named  as  commissioners  to  control  the  bank 
until  directors  should  be  elected,  viz.  :Wm. 
Kendall,  Wm.  Lodwick,  Thomas  Waller, 

John  Brown,  Jr.,  Jacob  Offnere,  Joseph  ; 
Waddle,  Josiah  Shackford,  Nathan  K. 
Clough,  John  II.  Thornton,  Wm.  Daley  and  j 
John  R.  Turner. 

The  bank  did  not  open  for  business  until 
the  following  fall.  In  the  Portsmouth  Ga-  [ 
zette  a meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  ad- 
vertised for  Sept  3,  1818,  stating  that  busi- 
ness ’would  be  opened  immediately  on  the 
election  of  a Board  of  Directors  and  officers. 

The  meeting  and  election  resulted  in  the  j 
choice  of  Tlios.  Waller,  Jacob  Offnere,  Wm. 
Kendall,  Wm.  Daily,  Wm.  Lodwick,  N.  K. 
Clough,  John  R.  Turner,  Nathaniel  Whit-  j 
more,  Wm.  Collins,  Nathan  Wheeler,  Joseph  j 
Waddle,  Daniel  Corwin  and  Nathan  Kinney  \ 
as  Directors;  Thomas  Waller, President  of  the  j 

bank,  and  Elijah  McKinne,  Cashier.  The 
bank  was  at  first  kept  on  Front  street,  on  cor- 
ner of  first  alley  west  of  Biggs  House. 
Thomas  Waller  remained  President  until  his 
death,  in  1823,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
John  R.  Turner.  McKinney  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  Jacob  Clingman  as  Cashier.  At 
the  time  the  bank  quit  business,  in  1843, 
Samuel  M.  Tracy  was  President  and  Henry 
Buchanan,  Cashier.  Buchanan  had  been  in 
the  position  since  1833.  The  bank  on  closing  i 
reported  a surplus  of  $279,620.33  over  its 
public  liabilities.  The  capital  stock  had  been 
raised  to  $275,195.91. 

Feb.  27,  1820,  the  greatest  fire  yet  known 
to  Portsmouth  came  to  make  its  effects  felt 
by  the  new  city.  Fire  broke  out  between 
two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  the 
grocery  of  Mr.  Bramble  on  Front  street.  It 
raged  until  four  o’clock  when  it  was  put  in 
check,  after  destroying  eight  buildings  and 
a large  amount  of  goods. 
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The  period  from  1S20  to  1827  witnessed  no 
remarkable  strides  in  the  growth  of  Ports- 
mouth. It  was  at  best  a straggling  and  rath- 
er an  untidy  village.  The  houses  were 
widely  scattered,  and  to  nearly  every  one 
belonged  a large  garden,  so  that  all  were 
farmers  to  a small  extent.  It  was  for  this 
reason,  although  the  market-house  stood 
ready  to  accommodate  a busy  traffic  on  mar- 
ket day  morning  between  the  rural  inhabit- 
ants and  the  residents  of  the  city,  that  but 
little  merchandise  passed  through  its  gates. 
Cattle  ran  at  large  in  the  streets  and  hog 
wallows  ornamented  the  street  corners  and 
commons;  and  often  some  unfortunate  shop- 
keeper or  mechanic  would  arise  in  the  morn- 
ing to  find  that  a stray  cow  or  horse  that  had 
been  let  go  without  his  yoke  had  broken  into 
and  destroyed  his  corn  patch  during  the 
night.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
city  records  show  the  intelligence  of  a man 
having  been  hired  by  order  of  the  council  to 
move  the  dog  fennel  from  the  streets  of  Ports- 
mouth, for  which  said  man  was  to  receive  $7 
from  the  city  treasury. 

It  was  during  these  days  of  dog  fennel  and 
hog  wallows  that  the  town  of  Portsmouth  re- 
joiced in  the  possession  of  what  it  called  a 
‘‘corporation  bull.”  As  this  expedient  of 
the  old  city  fathers  has  ceased  to  be  a public 
equipment,  and  its  very  name  has  long  since 
passed  into  oblivion,  the  question  might  nat- 
urally arise  to  the  reader,  What  was  this  cor- 
poration bull?  It  was  not  a power  in  the 
form  of  language  such  as  used  to  issue  from 
the  pen  of  the  Pope  and  be  a terror  to  civil 
governments,  nor  was  it  a shining  object 
such  as  the  people  of  India  fall  down  before 
and  worship,  but  a veritable  bovine,  and  be- 
longed to  the  town  as  a body  politic  as  much 
as  the  walls  and  battering  ram  of  an  ancient 
town  or  as  your  modern  water-works.  He 
was  attended  by  his  keeper  like  a wild  beast 
at  bay,  and  besides  being  an  ornament  to  the 
town,  served  to  inspire  manly  vigor  and 


courage  in  the  spectators  when  allowed  to 
walk  abroad  in  the  streets. 

It  was  also  in  this  heroic  era  that  a literary 
institution,  called  the  Franklin  Institute, 
flourished,  giving  an  opportunity  for  the 
giant  minds  to  expand  and  the  weaker  ones 
to  draw  inspiration.  Before  this  assembly, 
one  of  Portsmouth’s  young  Ciceros  said,  in 
eulogizing  the  merits  of  George  Washington, 
that  “he  fought,  bled  and  died  for  his  coun- 
try, then  retired  to  private  life.” 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1823,  a committee 
from  the  council  having  been  appointed  to 
report  a plan  for  repairing  the  town  well  in 
front  of  the  court-house,  embodied  in  their 
report  the  following:  “The  committee 

further  reports  that  from  the  best  information 
they  can  obtain  they  are  of  the  opinion  that 
a pump  thirty-six  feet  long,  painted  red,  with 
a wooden  handle,  curbed  with  plank  or  tim- 
ber, can  be  obtained  for  the  sum  of  seventeen 
dollars.”  During  this  period  the  severe  sick- 
ness in  and  about  Portsmouth  gave  the  town 
an  unpropitious  aspect  and  did  much  to  re- 
tard its  growth. 

In  1827  it  became  known  that  this  was  to 
be  the  terminus  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  Ports- 
mouth made  one  of  those  periodical  starts 
which  have  characterized  many  parts  of  her 
history.  The  first  start  of  this  kind  was  im- 
mediately after  the  war  of  1812.  The  growth 
continued  until  about  1820,  after  which,  for 
a few  years,  a decided  calm  was  experienced. 

In  the  year  1827  an  inventory  of  Ports- 
mouth would  have  shown  the  following 
business  and  manufacturing  establishments: 
One  bank,  four  grocery  stores,  four  dry-goods 
stores,  two  nail  factories  (they  were  made  by 
hand),  one  cotton  factory,  one  carding  and 
one  fulling  machine,  four  cabinet  shops,  two 
warehouses,  three  blacksmith  shops,  one 
silversmith,  one  saddle  shop,  five  carpenters, 
two  hatters,  one  wheelwright  and  two  English 
schools.  The  population  was  570. 

In  the  year  1827  the  first  attempt  at  estab- 
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lishing  a seminary  in  Portsmouth  was  made 
by  John  C.  Ashley  and  his  wife.  Ashley 
was  a minister  by  profession  and  had  lived  in 
Portsmouth  bat  a short  time.  The  seminary 
proved  unsuccessful. 

In  1829  the  important  event  of  the  convey- 
ance to  the  city  of  the  boat-landing  ground 
between  Front  street  and  the  river  took  place. 
A misunderstanding  as  to  Mr.  Massie’s  in 
tention  regarding  that  property  had  arisen, 
and  for  several  years  the  question  was  one  of 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  city.  Considerable  time  was 
spent  in  corresponding  on  the  subject,  and  in 
1827  James  Lodwick  was  sent  by  the  council 
to  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  confer  in  person  with 
Mr.  Massie.  In  July,  1829,  Mr.  Massie’s 
proposition  to  convey  to  the  town  his  estate 
here  for  the  sum  of  $2,400  was  accepted. 
The  estate  included,  besides  the  strip  of  land 
and  wharfage  between  Front  street  and  the 
river,  a tract  of  land  west  of  the  town  limits, 
on  the  river  bank.  At  the  same  time  the 
council  purchased  lots  No.  289  and  No.  290 
from  Wra.  Lodwick  for  $2,000.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  Massie  property  in  front  of  the 
town- was  as  follows:  “The  land  east  of  Sec- 
ond East  street  and  west  of  the  lands  owned 
by  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Waller,  and  between 
the  street  contemplated  to  be  run  east  and 
west  along  the  second  bank  of  the  river  and 
low-water  mark.” 

In  1830  Portsmouth  had  a population  ot 
1,378.  She  had  three  churches  which  had 
been  established  several  years;  the  Masonic 
fraternity  had  made  a strong  footing  and  the 
public  schools  were  being  improved  every 
year.  Several  manufactories  of  small  mag- 
nitude were  in  operation,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  rolling  mill,  long  known  as  the 
Gaylord  Mill,  was  established  here,  the  first 
to  be  constructed  west  of  Wheeling.  From 
this  time  on  Portsmouth  was  identified  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  iron  region  in  Southern 
Ohio.  The  iron  manufacturing  industry,  as 


many  others,  has  constantly  grown  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  the  town  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

from  1830  to  1840. 

The  decade  from  1830  to  1840  witnessed 
considerable  advancement  in  the  town,  the 
population  having  just  doubled.  The  canal 
business,  which  grew  rapidly  during  this 
period,  doubtless  added  greatly  to  the 
activity. 

As  yet  the  manufacturing  interests  had  not 
grown  to  any  importance,  the  old  rolling- 
mill  being  the  only  establishment  of  magni- 
tude. 

A fire  swept  over  the  block  in  which  the 
Biggs  House  now  stands  in  1835. 

In  1838,  by  an  ordinance  passed  on  May 
4,  the  the  streets  were  re-named,  and  were 
given  the  names  they  now  bear. 

The  Portsmouth  Insurance  Company  was 
started  in  1838. 

In  1839  the  project  of  building  the  Ports- 
mouth and  Columbus  turnpike  was  fully  set 
on  foot.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  council  of 
Portsmouth,  passed  Aug.  2,  1839,  they  pro- 
vided for  a loan  of  $20,000  to  pay  their 
subscription  of  that  amount  to  the  turnpike 
company.  Certificates  of  loan  were  issued 
by  the  proper  authorities  on  the  part  of  the 
town  in  sums  of  $5  and  $10,  naming  seven 
per  cent,  as  the  interest  paid. 

In  1840  the  population  was  2,500. 

In  the  year  1842  the  Damorin  & Henking 
Flouring  Mill  was  established,  and  in  the 
same  year  a linseed  oil  mill  and  a lard  oil 
manufactory  were  started.  The  two  latter 
were  of  short  life. 

In  1849  another  big  fire  visited  Portsmouth. 
On  the  30th  of  April  fire  broke  out  in  the  tin 
shops  of  Joseph  Tritsch,  on  Front  street,  near 
the  corner  of  Madison.  The  weather  was 
windy,  and  before  it  could  be  stopped  one 
third  of  a square  was  burned  over,  consuming 
twenty  buildings.  Sixteen  families  were  left 
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without  homes.  The  total  1 oss  amounted  to 
between  $10,000  and  $12,000.  Mr.  Tritsch, 
the  heaviest  loser,  lost  besides  all  of  his 
property  $300  in  money,  which  was  in  his 
house,, 

By  an  ordinance  passed  April  6,  1849,  the 
town  subscribed  $100,000  to  capital  stock  of 
the  Scioto  & Hocking  Yalley  Bailroad.  This 
road  was  completed  to  Jackson  in  1852,  and 
put  in  running  order  to  Hamden  by  1856, 
which,  by  its  connection  with  the  Marietta  & 
Cincinnati  Railroad,  gave  Portsmouth  rail- 
road connection  with  the  East  and  West. 

In  1850  the  population  had  reached  3,867. 

For  the  ten  years  following  1850  Ports- 
mouth made  several  important  steps  toward 
advancement. 

In  the  year  1851  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
State  Legislature,  incorporating  Portsmouth 
as  a city. 

In  an  ordinance  passed  in  March,  1852, 
providing  for  the  election  of  the  corporate 
officers  of  the  “city  of  Portsmouth,”  the 
following  officers  were  named  as  constituting 
the  cit  y government:  Mayor,  treasurer, 

marshal,  city  clerk,  city  surveyor,  wharf- 
master,  street  commissioner,  clerk  of  the 
market,  inspector  of  domestic  spirits,  inspect- 
or of  flour,  measurer  of  wood  and  coal,  and 
weigher  of  hay.  Under  the  head  of  Ward 
officers  were  councilmen,  trustees  of  public 
instruction,  watchman  and  health  officer. 

The  office  of  surveyor  of  the  town  \va  s es- 
tablished in  April,  1848;  that  of  wharfmaster 
in  January,  1852;  that  of  city  clerk  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1852;  the  city  watch  was  established 
in  December,  1851;  the  offices  of  wood  and 
coal  measurer  and  board  measurer  were  estab- 
lished in  1852,  and  the  office  of  sexton  of 
the  city  cemetery  in  May,  1851. 

In  1856  the  following  manufactories,  with 
the  date  of  their  establishment  as  far  as 
known,  were  in  operation : Portsmouth  Iron 
Works,  1831;  Portsmouth  Manufacturing 
Establishment,  1840;  Portsmouth  Brewery, 


1840;  Portsmouth  Woolen  Mill,  1847;  Fuller 
& Cary’s  Sash  Factory,  1847;  Rhodes’s 
Planing  Mill,  1850;  Scioto  Foundry,  1853; 
Portsmouth  Ax  Factory,  1854;  Scioto  Roll- 
ing Mill,  1855;  Portsmouth  Gas  Light 
Company,  1855;  Purdom’s  Door,  Sash  & 
Blind  Factory,  1855;  Washington  Foundry 
and  Machine  Shops,  1856;  People’s  Foundry, 
Heggie  & Lewis’s  Wheelbarrow  Factory, 
Hall’s  Wheelbarrow  Factory,  Soap  & Candle 
Factory  and  a Mineral  Water  Factory. 

PORTSMOUTH  DRY  DOCK  AND  STE1MBOAT 
BASIN  COMPANY. 

In  1851  a map  was  gotten  out  showing  the 
property  of  the  above-named  company,  which 
consisted  of  5,630  lots  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto  and  a canal  basin  con- 
nected with  the  State  canal  by  a branch 
running  directly  south  from  a little  above 
the  third  lock.  At  the  foot  of  the  title  of  the 
map  in  one  corner  was  the  announcement: 
“2,000  lots  selected  from  this  parcel  to  be 
sold  on  the  15th  May,  1851.  in  this  city  by 
A.  H.  Muller,  Auctioneer.” 

This  was  one  of  the  visionary  schemes 
which  imaginative  minds  delight  to  dwell 
upon,  and  of  which  Portsmouth  has  had  no 
little  experience.  The  great  silver  shaft  of 
Indian  tradition,  within  five  miles  of  the 
city,  presented  a Utopia  scarcely  less  charm- 
ing than  this  one. 

The  plat  was  made  for  a magnificent  city 
on  the  wide  bottom  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto,  extending  back  to  the  hills.  Seventy- 
seven  streets  were  laid  out  an  dnamed,  and 
generous  reservations  for  parks  were  'made. 
Had  this  magnificent  project  been  fulfilled, 
and  the  imagined  city  taken  shape,  Ports- 
mouth would  now  have  been  the  rival  of,  or 
probably  superior  to,  Cincinnati. 

The  company  of  men  who  conceived  and 
took  the  initial  steps  of  this  project  were  from 
New  York  City.  They  were  attracted  to  this 
point  by  the  termination  of  the  Ohio  Canal, 
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which  many  thought  would  make  this  a ship- 
ping and  transfer  point  of  great  magnitude, 
since  through  it  would  pass  all  the  trade 
between  the  North,  East  and  the  great  West, 
which  was  now  being  rapidly  settled. 

The  first  representative  of  the  company 
here  was  a Mr.  Stock  well,  who,  after  the  fail- 
ure of  the  scheme,  went  to  Wisconsin,  from 
which  he  afterward  represented  a district  in 
Congress.  About  the  same  time,  or  perhaps 
after  Mr.Stockwell  had  left,  a Mr.  Stillwell,  res- 
ident of  Brooklyn,  represented  the  company 
here.  Their  resident  agent,  who  purchased 
the  land  (between  500  and  600  acres)  and  sur- 
veyed and  platted  the  city,  was  Captain  Fran- 
cis Cleveland,  an  old  resident  of  this  city. 

Many  lots  were  sold  at  the  sale  above 
referred  to  and  a block  of  three-story  brick 
buildings  was  erected  near  the  basin  between 
the  Ohio  and  the  old  bed  of  the  Scioto,  used 
for  warerooms.  Considerable  business  was 
done  for  a time  in  the  transfer  of  goods,  and 
with  the  attractions  for  other  branches  of 
business  which  were  being  drawn  around  it 
the  anticipations  of  the  projectors  seemed  to 
be  on  the  way  to  realization.  But  the  high 
water  of  the  rivers  overflowed  the  land, 
which  was  an  interference  not  bargained  for. 
At  the  same  time  business  began  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  canal  by  the  railroads,  and  the 
embryo  city  gradually  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence. No  trace  of  the  buildings  erected 
there  are  now  to  be  found.  The  city  plat  has 
long  since  been  cancelled. 

In  December,  1853,  Tracy  Square  was 
accepted  by  the  council,  in  which  to  estab- 
lish the  city  park. 

To  show  the  material  growth  of  the  city 
for  the  period  of  ten  years  preceding  1857, 
the  following  figures,  showing  the  taxable 
valuation,  are  given:  Valuation  in  1847, 

8553,200;  in  1853,  81,259,187;  in  1857, 
82,447,624. 

Since  1837  the  town  had  been  spreading 
back  from  the  river  and  covering  that  portion 


north  of  Fourth  street  which  prior  to  that 
date  was  covered  with  forest  trees.  A gen- 
eral system  of  wharfage  was  established  in 
1852  and  extensive  improvements  were  made 
at  the  boat-landing,  while  the  public  schools, 
churches,  merchandising  establishments,  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  and  industries  generally 
were  all  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  The 
first  business  directory  of  Portsmouth  was 
published  in  the  year  1856,  compiled  by 
Samuel  P.  Drake.  It  was  a meager  affair  of 
eighty  pages,  bound  only  with  a paper  cover 
and  much  resembling  an  old  school  primer; 
but  it  served  its  purpose,  being  in  keeping 
with  the  city  at  that  time,  and  we  hereby 
acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  it  and  its 
author  for  a knowledge  of  the  city  at  that 
time. 

By  1860  the  population  had  reached  6,055, 
nearly  double  that  of  1850.  Not  only  in 
name  but  in  reality  this  decade  saw  Ports- 
mouth transformed  from  a town  into  a city. 

During  the  decade  following  1860  the 
growth  was  steady,  although  the  per  cent,  ot 
increase  was  smaller  than  in  the  preceding 
decade.  The  city  constantly  extended  its 
limits,  and  by  1867  the  lots  most  sought  were 
those  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city, 
north  of  Seventh  and  east  of  Chillicothe 
streets.  This  tract  had  been  but  a short  time 
before  an  open  common — the  home  of  vagrant 
geese  and  browsing  cows.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  growth  of  the  city  during  this  period, 
which  seemed  to  be  another  of  those  period- 
ical starts,  the  following  building  statistics 
for  the  year  1869  are  given : N umber  of  bricks 
laid  in  the  city,  6,437,508  (during  the  year 
1868  about  4,000,000  had  been  laid);  number 
of  bricks  made  in  the  city,  5,425,000;  brick 
buildings  erected,  48;  frame  buildings  erect- 
ed, 128;  buildings  remodeled,  32;  estimated 
cost  of  all,  $482,070. 

A seminary  called  the  Portsmouth  Female 
Seminary  was  established  here  by  an  incor- 
porated company  Aug.  2,  1867.  The  capital 
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stock  was  $50,000,  taken  by  the  following 
gentlemen,  who  composed  the  company:  B.B. 
Gaylord,  President;  J.  F.  Towle,  Secretary; 
L.  C.  Damarin,  Treasurer;  W.  IT.  Lampton, 
J.  L.  Watkins  and  Wells  A.  Hutchins.  A 
building  and  large  lot  were  secured  at  the 
head  of  Second  street  at  a cost  of  $30,000, 
and  the  seminary  entered  upon  its  career. 
It  was  continued  quite  successfully  for  about 
six  years,  when,  for  want  of  patronage,  it 
began  gradually  to  decline.  The  property  is 
still  held  by  the  company  and  the  charter 
retained,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
conduct  a school  for  several  years. 

In  1870  the  population  was  10,592; in  1875, 
according  to  a local  census,  it  was  13,731, 
and  in  1880  it  was  11,321.  The  decade  from 
1870  to  1880  brought  the  street  railway,  the 
water-works,  the  public  reading  rooms  and 
the  free  library  in  the  way  of  public  improve- 
ments. Many  new  buildings,  some  of  the 
linest  in  the  city,  were  constructed  during 
this  period.  In  business  circles  a growing 
interest  set  in,  and  in  society  a spirit  of  refine- 
ment began  to  prevail.  Within  the  last  ten 
years  a large  proportion  of  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments  have  started,  and  as  a 
manufacturing  city  it  has  few  superiors  of  its 
size.  The  shipping  advantages  of  the  river 
'and  the  two  railroads  from  the  north  have 
given  Portsmouth  excellent  communication 
with  the  outer  world. 

The  aggregate  sales  of  merchandise  in 
Portsmouth  in  1880  amounted  to  $4,896,000, 
while  her  184  manufacturing  establishments 
turned  out,  in  the  same  time,  goods  to  the 
amount  of  $4,683,700. 

Portsmouth  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  handsomest  town  on  the 
Ohio  River.  It  being  the  metropolis  of  an 
important  mining  region  and  itself  filled  with 
smoking  furnaces  and  . various  manufactories, 
a stranger  might  reasonably  picture  to  himself 
a dreary  city  filled  with  impenetrable  smoke 
and  the  streets  filled  with  rattling  coal  carts 


and  iron  wagons.  But  nothing  is  farther 
from  the  truth.  The  city  is  clean  and  well 
shaded  with  trees.  Many  master-pieces  of 
architecture  deck  different  parts  of  the  city, 
and  her  numerous  lawns  and  flower-gardens 
make  Portsmouth  attractive  and  pleasant  as 
a place  of  residence. 

In  the  near  vicinity  are  several  points  from 
which  a beautiful  view  is  commanded,  nota- 
bly on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river,  where 
the  hills  rise  abruptly  from  the  water’s  edge 
to  a height  of  nearly  600  feet;  from  one  point 
a clear  view  of  more  than  twelve  miles  each 
way  is  had.  The  Scioto  Valley  extending  to 
the  north — a broad  and  level  plain  with  the 
winding  river  down  its  center — is  a scene  of 
magnificence.  The  Ohio  bottom,  all  of  which 
is  north  of  the  river  at  this  place,  is  a broad 
expanse  extending  to  the  east  and  west. 
Back  from  the  rivers  where  the  hills  begin 
the  rise  is  abrupt,  making  an  environment 
resembling  a huge  wall. 

THE  ACCESSION  OF  WAYNE  TOWNSHIP. 

A petition  had  been  presented  to  the  city 
council,  to  annex  to  the  city  of  Portsmouth 
all  that  part  of  Wayne  Township  not  already 
included  within  its  limits.  The  council  of 
Jan.  17, 1868,  passed  an  ordinance  submitting 
the  matter  to  a vote  of  the  people  April  6,  1868, 
when  it  was  carried  by  a vote  of  1,370  for  the 
annexation  and  only  twenty-two  against  it. 
As  the  vote  was  almost  unanimous,  the  coun- 
cil at  its  session,  held  July  22,  1868,  made  the 
following  order  on  the  petition  to  carry  out 
the  affirmative  expression  of  the  vote  of  the 
people:  “For  the  purpose  of  hearing  and 

considering  the  above  petition  of  the  city  of 
Portsmouth  by.its  common  council,  it  was  or- 
dered, after  due  deliberation,  that  as  the  evi- 
dence showed  that  the  laws  of  the  State  had 
been  complied  with  by  said  petitioning  city, 
that  from  this  date  all  that  part  of  Wayne 
Township  heretofore  lying  east  of  the  present 
corporation  line,  and  also  north  of  said  line 
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and  east  of  a line  commencing  at  a point  in 
the  line  between  Wayne  and  Clay  townships 
north  87£  degrees  west  43  poles  and  17  links  of 
the  center  of  the  Columbus  and  Portsmouth 
turnpike;  thence  south  12£  degrees  east  24 
poles  to  a stake;  thence  along  foot  of  high 
bank  with  the  meanders  thereof  south  22  de- 
grees east  20  poles  to  a stake;  thence  south  12£ 
degrees  east  24  poles  to  a stake;  thence  south 
20  degrees  west  52  poles  to  a stake  in  the  south 
line  of  lot  No.  9,  of  the  Kinney  division  in 
Wayne  Township,  and  in  the  north  line  of 
said  present  corporation  of  the  city  of  Ports- 
mouth, shall  be  annexed  to  and  become  part 
of  said  city  of  Portsmouth,  and  by  consent  of 
the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Portsmouth 
duly  and  legally  certified  the  remaining  part 
of  said  Wayne  Township  lying  west  of  the  last 
above  described  line,' shall  be  annexed  to  and 
become  part  of  Clay  Township,  as  per  petition 
of  S.  W.  Cole  and  J.  R.  Richardson  on  file 
with  plat  and  original  papers. 

“ John  McDowell,  ) Com.  of 
“ C.  F.  Bradford,  >■  Soioto 
“ Isaac  II.  Wheeler,  ) County .” 

Politically  speaking  Portsmouth  is  Repub- 
lican in  politics.  The  First  and  Third  wards 
are  Democratic,  and  the  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth 
and  Sixth  are  Republican. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  Portsmouth  in  the 
year  1880  was  $1,978,914. 

To  a truly  philosophical  mind  it  matters  lit- 
tle what  the  name  of  a place  or  person  may 
be  so  far  as  its  proper  history  is  concerned, 
but  since  there  is  another  theory  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  of  Portsmouth  than  the  one 
given  in  the  early  part  of  this  sketch,  grounds 
for  a nice  controversy  are  presented. 

In  January,  1874,  the  mayor  received  from 
the  mayor  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  two  views  of 
that  city  accompanied  with  a statement  of  their 
desire  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  “its 
namesake,”  in  Ohio.  The  view's  were  ac- 
cepted, framed  and  hung  up  in  the  council 
chamber  as  a memento  from  the  “mother 


city.”  This  is  in  conflict  with  the  theory  that 
Henry  Massie,  the  founder,  gave  it  the  name 
of  Portsmouth  in  honor  of  his  former  home, 
a town  of  the  same  name  in  Virginia.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  New  Hampshire 
town  are  all  confined  to  Josiah  Shackford,  an 
early  resident  of  this  place.  In  a lecture  de- 
livered by  E.  Glover,  Esq.,  in  1873,  an  expla- 
nation of  the  name  is  given,  which  is  probably 
the  one  which  determined  the  action  of  the 
council  in  acknowledging  the  New  Hampshire 
town  as  the  true  mother  city.  In  this  address 
Mr.  Glover  after  relating  quite  a romantic  his 
tory  of  Captain  Shackford,  his  marriage  to  his 
step-sister  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he 
himself  lived  but  a few  days,  his  wife’s  refusal 
to  go  and  live  at  New  York  as  he  de- 
sired, his  roving  life  on  the  waters  and  his 
voyage  from  France  to  South  America  alone, 
his  return  to  his  wife  to  take  tea  and  leave  her 
immediately  never  to  return,  his  travel  to  and 
location  in  Ohio,  imagines  he  sees  him  ap-  ? 
proaching  the  site  of  Portsmouth  as  its  first  \ 
white  settler.  He  imagines  he  sees  him  alone  | 
“standing  on  the  prow  of  his  boat  as  he  rounded  I 
the  eastern  bend,  and  with  his  keen  eye  took 
in  the  brilliant  autumn  foliageof  the  towering 
forest  that  then  clothed  the  site  of  our  beau- 
tiful city,  framed  in  and  adorned  all  around  | 
by  the  lofty  and  gracefully  curved  mountains,  j; 
kindling  with  enthusiasm;  and  hear  him  ex-  ) 
claim  ‘Eureka!  land  here!’”  “He  didland,”  I 
says  the  author  “ went  up  the  valley,  found  a | 
tract  of  land  three  or  four  miles  from  here  f 
that  pleased  him  and  secured  it,  and  with  his 
native  energy  prepared  to  make  it  his  home. 

But  learning  that  General  Massie  had  secured 
a large  body  of  land  bordering  upon  the  two 
rivers,  he  sought  his  acquaintance,  was  told 
that  he  intended  soon  to  lay  out  a town  upon 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  determined  to  take 
a part  in  the  movement.  He  was  undoubtedly 
present  at  the  first  steps,  even  to  the  suggest- 
ing of  the  name  of  the  town.” 
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the  existence  of  Alexandria,  the  story  of 
whose  first  settlement  many  now  living  in 
Portsmouth  have  heard  from  their  parents, 
and  the  General  moved  from  that  town  to  this 
several  years  later,  as  remembered  and  related 
by  persons  now  living.  In  all  this  the  name 
of  Shackford  does  not  appear. 

May  8,  1807  (as  the  records  show),  lot  No. 
17  on  Front  street,  east  of  Market,  was  deeded 
to  Josiah  Shackford  by  Henry  Massie  for  the 
sum  of  $50.  If  Mr.  Shackford  was  a shrewd 
and  talented  business  man  and  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  laying  out  and  early  history  of 
Portsmouth,  “even  to  the  suggesting  of  the 
name,”  he  should  have  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  aud  bought  lots  in  the  western  and 
more  desirable  part  of  town,  many  of  which 
had  been  sold  the  year  before  for  $1  each,  but 
so  advanced  in  value  that,  in  less  than  four 
months  after  its  purchase  for  $1,  one  of  them 
was  sold  for  $220. 

The  tract  of  land  three  or  four  miles  lip  the 
valley  that  Mr.  Glover  says  Captain  Shack- 
ford secured  and  began  to  prepare  for  his 
home  before  learning  of  “General  ” Massie’s 
intentions  to  lay  out  a town,  was  not  secured 
by  him  until  1812,  just  five  years  after  his 
purchase  of  lot  No.  37,  in  the  town  of  Ports- 
mouth. As  stated  by  Mr.  Glover,  the  land 
lies  about  four  miles  up  the  valley,  being  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  32,  town  2,  range 
21,  conveyed  by  the  United  States  to  Josiah 
Shackford,  Dec.  11,  1812. 

No  purchase  could  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Shackford  prior  to  the  dates  given  because  his 
name  does  not  appear  anywhere  on  the  offi- 
cial records,  which  contain  scores  of  laud 
transfers  all  along  back  to  the  year  1802. 

The  story  of  Captain  Shackford’s  having 
come  from  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  and  being 
identified  with  the  earliest  history  of  this 
place  as  one  of  its  most  enterprising  and  lib- 
eral founders,  and  even  suggesting  the  name, 
though  vague  and  indefinite,  has  been  re- 
peated for  years  back  and  believed  in  by 


many,  and  finally  found  a culmination  in  be- 
ing recited  from  a public  lecture  platform  by 
the  Hon.  E.  Glover,  lately  deceased.  No  other 
evidence  of  the  claim  of  the  New  Hampshire 
town  has  been  discovered. 

As  before  stated,  the  original  plat  bears  date 
of  June  23,  1803,  the  plan  of  the  town  being 
signed  by  Henry  Massie,  and  is  thereon  called 
the  “ Town  of  Portsmouth.”  Nothing  is  more 
natural,  therefore,  than  that  Henry 'Massie, 
the  founder  of  the  town,  named  it  without 
the  aid  of  anyone,  and  called  it  “Portsmouth55 
after  his  former  home,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  CITY  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  give  a description 
of  all  the  additions  made  to  the  city  or  to 
notice  the  subdivisions  of  lots  and  tracts  al- 
ready belonging  to  the  city ; but  to  give  the 
location  of  the  more  important  additions  as 
near  as  possible  without  going  into  the  mi- 
nutiae of  a surveyor’s  language,  and  to  give  the 
dates  of  their  annexation,  thereby  presenting 
an  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  city  by  the  exten- 
sion of  its  borders. 

The  tract  of  land  on  which  the  city  is 
built  was  deeded  to  Henry  Massie  by  the 
Government  in  February,  1801.  The  tract 
contained  125  acres,  a part  of  the  military 
warrant  No.  4,615.  The  first  plat  for  a town 
was  made  in  June,  1803,  by  Henry  Massie, 
but  it  was  replatted  in  1805.  Market  street 
was  laid  out  six  rods  wide.  Water  street, 
(now  Front),  five  rods,  and  all  the  rest  four 
rods  wide.  The  alleys  were  each  one  rod 
wide  and  the  in-lots  five  rods  front  by  eight 
rods  deep.  The  extent  of  the  town  then  as 
laid  out  reached  east  to  Chillicothe  street  and 
north  to  the  first  alley  above  Second.  The 
plat  of  1803  extended  east  only  to  the  first  al- 
ley east  of  Jefferson  street. 

The  first  addition  was  made  in  1826  by  Eli- 
jah Glover.  It  consisted  of  a tract  embodying 
nine  lots  south  of  Fourth  street  and  east  of 
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Court.  Three  of  the  lots  were  south  of  and 
bordering  on  Third  street. 

Jacob  Ofinere's  Addition  (1829)  lies  east 
of  Jefferson  street  between  the  northern  limit 
of  the  old  plat  and  Fourth  street. 

Canal  Addition , made  also  in  1829,  was 
one  of  very  large  dimensions  and  has  since 
constituted  a valuable  portion  of  the  city.  It 
extended  from  Madison  street  to  Chillicothe, 
and  from  the  old  plat  north  to  Fifth  street,  on 
the  west  side,  out  to  Sixth,  on  the  east  side  of 
Market  street.  The  several  persons  owning 
this  land  and  making  the  addition  were  John 
F.  Barr,  John  McDowell,  Wm,  Kendall,  Ja- 
cob Clingman,  Isaac  Noel,  Henry  Brush,  W. 
Lodwick,  N.  W.  Andrews  and  Wm.  Oldfield. 

Wm.  Oldfield's  Addition  (1830)  lies  be- 
tween Washington  and  Chillicothe  streets, 
and  between  the  first  alley  below  Sixth,  and 
Seventh  street. 

JohnF.  Barr's  Addition  (1833)  is  all  east 
of  Chillicothe  street,  and  north  of  the  first 
alley  below  Sixth.  Part  of  it  extends  past 
Bond  street,  on  the  east,  and  to  Ninth  street, 
on  the  north.  The  greater  part  of  this  addi- 
tion lies  between  Chillicothe  and  Gay  streets. 

G.  Lord's  Addition , laid  out  in  1833,  was 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  along  the 
bank  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  never  built  up. 

Moses  Thompson's  Addition , laid  out  in 
1833,  occupies  the  extreme  eastern  part  of 
the  city.  It  extends  north  from  the  Ohio,  on 
both  sides  of  Thompson  street,  nearly  to  Gal- 
lia street. 

Me  Connell's  Addition  (1834)  consists  of  a 
square  bounded  by  Third,  Gay,  Second  and 
Chillicothe  streets. 

J.  L.  Martin's  Addition  (1839)  was  an 
addition  of  out-lots  east  of  Chillicothe  and 
north  of  Mill  street. 

Corwine  and  Offnere's  Addition  (1843) 
was  made  by  George  Corwine  and  Jacob 
Offnere.  It  consists  of  four  lots  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Mill  and  Chillicothe  streets. 

David  Jones's  Addition  (1843)  lies  between 


Second  and  Third  streets,  on  each  side  of 
Court  street,  extending  half-way  to  the  adjoin- 
ing streets. 

E.  Waller's  Addition  (1846)  consists  of  a 
row  of  blocks  on  the  east  side  of  Waller  street, 
extending  from  the  river  north  to  Second 
street. 

Peck,  Bond  and  Linton's  Addition  was 
made  in  1847,  by  William  Y.  Peck,  Wm.  K. 
Bond  and  David  Linton.  It  lies  between  the 
Ohio  River  and  Gallia  street,  and  extends  from 
Gay  street  east  to  about  half  way  between  Lin- 
ton and  Waller  streets.  A neck  on  the  eastern 
part  runs  north  of  Gallia. 

John  E.  Barr's  Addition  was  made  in  1848. 
It  embraces  a large  tract  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross  extending  from  Court  to  Waller  street 
in  its  greatest  width  from  east  to  west,  and 
from  Gallia  to  Thirteenth  from  south  to  north. 
Tracy  Square,  the  City  Park,  is  near  the  cen- 
ter of  this  addition. 

George  Ball's  Addition  (1868)  is  a small 
tract  on  the  northest  corner  of  Gallia  and  Off- 
nere streets. 

Wells  A.  Hutchins's  Addition  (1868)  lies 
between  the  first  alley  below  Ninth  and  the 
first  alley  above  Tenth,  extending  about  thirty 
rods  of  and  teu  rods  west  of  Waller  street. 

Annexation  of  Wayne  Township  (1868). — 
After  a vote  taken  in  the  city  on  April  6,  1868, 
in  which  there  were  1,337  votes  cast  for  and 
22  votes  cast  against  the  annexation,  the  cor- 
poration was  made  to  cover  the  entire  town- 
ship of  Wayne. 

E.  C.  Bearl's  Addition  (1869)  embraces  a 
portion  of  the  Morgan  tract  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  city,  lying  between  Elev- 
enth and  Twelfth  streets. 

Daniel  McFarland's  Addition  (1870)  lies 
west  of  Offnere  street,  north  and  south  of 
Twelfth  street. 

Noel  and  McElhany's  Addition  (1870)  lies 
immediately  north  of  Ball’s  Addition,  extend- 
ing to  Tenth  street. 

C.  C.  Cole's  Addition  (1879)  lies  west  of 
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Chillicothe  street,  in  the  extreme  northern  part 
of  the  city. 

Richard  Lloyd's  Addition  (1872)  consists 
ot  a row  of  lots  extending  west  from  Cemetery 
street  along  the  south  side  of  Ninth  street. 

C.  A.  Barton  and  F.  C.  Gibbs's  Addition 
(1872)  consists  of  a row  of  lots  on  the  east  side 
of  Waller  street,  extending  from  Fourth  to 
Gallia. 

R.  R.  Kinney's  Addition  (1873)  is  a sub- 
urban addition  of  twelve  acres  lying  north 
of  the  old  corporation  line. 

Portsmouth  Real  Estate  Co.'s  Addition 
(1878)  consists  of  a row  of  blocks  on  the  east 
side  of  Campbell  avenue,  running  from  Jack- 
son  to  Gallia  street. 

Peter  Kinney' s Addition  (1878)  lies  between 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  streets,  and  extends 
from  Chillicothe  street  east  beyond  Waller 
street. 


Green's  Addition  (1879)  lies  between 
Fourth  and  Gallia,  and  extends  east  from 
Linton  about  160  rods.  It  was  laid  out  by 
the  county  sheriff,  and  sold  to  satisfy  a legal 
claim  against  the  owner,  Chas.  S.  Green. 

W.  L.  Adams's  Addition  (1882)  comprises 
that  part  of  the  city  bounded  by  Adams,  Camp- 
bell, Seventh  and  Eighth  streets. 

Glover's  Addition  (188%), by  Sarah  J.  Glover, 
embraces  the  tract  bounded  by  Gallia,  Offnere 
Fourth  and  Union  streets. 

What  are  known  as  Gaylord’s,  Poyntz’s. 
Johnson’s,  King’s,  Albert  & Campbell’s, 
Bell’s,  Clingman’s,  etc.,  were  only  sub- 
divisions of  lands  already  in  the  city  limits, 
and  covered  by  the  foregoing  additions.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  of  these  were  Albert 
& Campbell’s  Addition,  which  was  a sub- 
division of  eighty-four  acres  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  city,  lying  east  of  Union  street. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  GENERAL  PROGRESS. 


PORTSMOUTH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  school  system  of  Portsmouth, 
at  the  present  day,  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  in  the  State.  The  chain  of  availa- 
ble facts  is  not  a continuous  one.  Many  re- 
ports and  documents  filed  away  in  the  coun- 
cil chamber  in  the  Massie  Block  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  disastrous  conflagration  of  1871. 

Portsmouth  was  incorporated  as  a town 
March  1, 1815,  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
the  year  previous.  Henry  Massie  had  do- 
nated to  the  town,  for  school  purposes,  lot  Ho. 
180  and  lot  Ho.  143,  comprising  one  tract 
upon  which  the  Second  street  school  build- 
ing now  stands.  He  also  donated  for  the  same 
purpose  out-lot  Ho.  39,  which  comprises  a 
square  plat  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Court  streets,  running  355  feet  on  Fourth, 
and  445  feet  on  Court.  The  Fourth  street 
school-building  occupies  a portion  of  this  lot. 

In  1823  Clarkson  Smith  rented  a log  house, 
then  standing  on  the  Second  street  lot,  for 
$25  per  year,  in  which  he  taught  a pay  school. 
The  furniture  of  this  house  was  of  the  most 
primitive  sort.  The  benches  were  of  slabs,  with 
riven  legs,  and  without  backs.  Perhaps  they 
varied  in  height  to  accommodate  the  various 
stages  of  youthful  physical  development.  The 
desks  were  wide  boards,  adjusted  against  the 
wall,  at  which  the  scholars  took  turns  at  writ- 
ing. They  also  served  as  receptacles  for  hats, 
bonnets  and  shawls,  dinner-baskets  and  buck- 
ets. The  fire-place  was  wide  and  deep,  and  its 
capacity  for  wood,  though  great,  was  never  the 
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subject  of  mean  comment,  for  the  adjacent  ! 

forest  primeval  was  lavish  in  its  offerings,  \ 

and  the  big  boys  were  ambitious  to  display  [ 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  ax,  the  great  lev- 
eler  of  the  forest  and  the  forerunner  of  civili-  j 
zation,  while  the  big  girls  looked  on,  admired, 
and  selected  their  heroes. 

In  1824  Uriah  White  rented  out-lot  Ho.  39,  j 
for  which  he  was  to  cut  the  trees  and  clear 
the  ground.  He,  in  turn,  rented  the  same  [ 
to  John  H.  Thornton  for  $6.18£  per  year. 

In  1829  George  Ross  Kelley  taught  the  first  j 
free  school  in  the  frame  building  now  occu-  J 
pied  as  a dwelling  by  Phillip  Jung,  near  the  | 
corner  of  Third  and  Washington  streets.  It  | 
continued  only  three  months.  The  public 
funds  contributed  to  its  support  arose  from 
the  interest  on  the  sales  of  the  lands  of  sec-  I 
tion  16,  and  were  exhausted  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time.  In  1834  a public  school-house 
was  erected  on  lot  215,  abutting  on  what  is  j 
now  known  as  Locust  alley,  east  of  Madison  I 
street  and  between  Front  and  Second  streets.  ! 
In  this  building  Mr.  Mears  taught  a pay  [ 
school  the  same  year,  and  here,  in  1836,  Will-  j 
iam  S.  Morrill  taught  a free  school.  In  1836 
a company  of  gentlemen,  consisting  of  James  ! 
Lodwick,  Washington  Kinney  and  Peter  Kin-  j 
ney,  desiring  to  establish  a Select  Female  j 
School,  received  as  a donation  from  the  city  | 
a lot  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Court  streets, 
on  which,  at  a cost  of  $900,  they  erected  a : 

two-story  brick  house,  the  lower  story  of  j 

which  was  used  as  a school-room,  while  the 
second  story  was  used  only  by  the  All  Saints’  f 
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Church  Sunday-school,  access  to  which  was 
by  an  outside  stairway.  This  building  was 
long  known  as  the  Seminary  and  is  now  used 
for  the  public  library.  In  a few  years  the 
public  school  system  having  received  a new 
impulse  by  the  provisions  of  the  special  act 
of  the  Legislature  in  1838,  the  city  council 
purchased  this  building  and  the  ground  previ- 
ously donated  for  $1,200,  and  it  has  ever  since 
done  duty  as  a school-house. 

By  a provision  of  the  town  charter,  as 
amended,  the  control  of  the  schools  was  vest- 
ed in  the  town  council  in  1838. 

In  1836  the  whole  number  of  youth  enu- 
merated was  454.  In  1837  the  value  of  school 
buildings  is  recorded  as  being  $500.  They 
consisted  of  the  one  in  the  lower  or  First 
1 Ward,  which  was  a frame  house,  a mere  shell, 
with  weather-boarding  battened,  and  the  log 
■i  house  on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Chilli- 
! co the  streets.  The  enumeration  of  the  white 
] children  and  youth  of  school  age  was  278 
^ males  and  269  females.  Attendance  for  more 
than  two  months  and  less  than  four  months 
was  twenty-eight  males  and  twenty-two 
females.  Attendance  at  private  schools,  forty. 
Total  public  funds  in  the  treasury,  $529.80; 
total  amount  paid  teachers,  $277. 

On  June  1,  1838,  a contract  was  entered 
into  with  Ratcliff  & Shultz  to  build  a public 
school-house  on  Fourth  street  for  $5,450.  An 
old  report  describes  this  building  as  follows: 
“ This  edifice  is  constructed  on  the  model 
of  the  Boston  and  Cincinnati  school-houses, 
so  remarkable  for  elegance  of  external  aspect 
and  convenience  for  the  purpose  designed, 
f It  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  has  six  rooms, 
capable  of  accommodating  800  scholars.” 

| The  final  cost  of  this  building,  when  the 
''  extras  were  paid  for  in  final  settlement,  was 
$5,810.15.  The  building  was  completed  in 
1839.  It  was  built  under  the  direction  of 
a committee  of  the  city  council,  consisting 
of  Joseph  Riggs,  Conrad  Overturf  and  Gid- 
eon J.  Leete. 
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The  town  charter,  as  amended  in  1838, placed 
the  common  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
president  and  common  council,  who  were  au- 
thorized and  required,  at  the  expense  of  the 
town,  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon schools  therein.  This  body  had  power 
to  levy  taxes  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  to 
purchase  lots  of  ground  for  that  purpose;  also 
to  levy  taxes  to  defray  the  expenses  of  teach- 
ers and  fuel,  and  to  furnish  the  buildings  with 
convenient  seats,  apparatus,  etc. 

By  an  ordinance  passed  Sept.  21,  1838,  the 
town  was  divided  into  three  districts,  the 
First,  Second  and  Third  wards  comprising 
respectively  the  First,  Second  and  Third 
districts.  The  ordinance  further  provided 
that,  as  soon  the  school-house  then  being  built 
should  be  completed,  the  trustees  should  im- 
mediately employ  teachers  to  open  schools 
therein,  which  should  be  free  and  open  to  all 
the  white  children  and  youth  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  twenty  years,  to  be  so  continued  and 
free  until  suitable  houses  should  be  erected 
in  each  of  the  districts.  One  trustee  should 
each  year  be  elected  from  each  district  to  serve 
three  years,  who,  together  with  a Board  of 
Visitors,  consisting  of  five  persons,  should 
have  oversight  and  management  of  the 
schools. 

In  1839  Washington  Kinney,  Joshua  V. 
Robinson  and  Gideon  J.  Leete  were  elected 
Trustees,  and  the  council  appointed  as  Exam- 
iners Dr.  G.  S.  B.  Hempstead,  Edward  Ham- 
ilton, John  McDowell,  William  V.  Reck  and 
Samuel  Tracy. 

The  only  record  of  the  names  of  teachers 
and  the  wages  they  received  per  month,  prior 
to  1839,  that  can  be  found,  is  as  follows  : W. 
K.  Scott,  $37.50,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilcox,  $29.16; 
Miss  Thankful  Graves,  $16.33;  Miss  Harriet 
Ratcliff,  $16.33.  This  was  for  the  year  1838. 

In  1833  a public  school  was  taught  in  a 
two-story  frame  building  on  the  east  side  of 
Jefferson  street,  between  Second  and  Third 
streets,  by  Miss  Eliza  Ratcliff  (afterward 
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Mrs.  J.  W.  Purdum)  and  John  Clugston. 
The  building  still  remains  and  is  occupied  as 
a dwelling.  In  1836  a school-honse  was 
built  on  the  sight  now  occupied  by  All  Saints’ 
Episcopal  Church.  It  was  a one-story  frame 
building,  and  remained  in  use  as  a school 
building  until  the  completion  of  the  Fourth 
street  school-house  in  1739,  after  which  it  was 
the  residence  of  Rev.  E.  Burr,  until  1850,  when 
it  had  to  give  way  to  the  church  now  stand- 
ing there. 

In  August,  1839,  the  schools  were  organ- 
ized in  the  new  Fourth  street  building,  with 
the  following  corps  of  teachers  . A.  L.  Child, 
Superintendent;  Miss  T.  Graves  (afterward 
Mrs.  Gray);  Miss  Harriet  Ratcliff;  Miss  M. 
A.  Wilcox,  Principal  of  Female  Department, 
and  a male  teacher  whose  name  cannot  be 
ascertained. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  first  official 
report  made  by  Mr.  Child  to  the  Town  Coun- 
cil’s Coinmitte  on  Public  Schools: 

“ Portsmouth,  Dec.  8,  1840. 

“ Dear  Sir  : From  the  examination  of  our 
Registers,  I find  that  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance, the  year  past,  has  been  about  245. 

“Yours,  respectfully,  A.  L.  Child.” 

“ Mr.  Gregory.” 

On  the  same  paper,  in  another  hand- writ- 
ing, is  found  a financial  summary  as  follows  : 
“Amount  paid  for  tuition,  $2,013.88;  ditto 
for  water,  etc.,  $14.62;  ditto  for  coal,  $50; 
total  expenditure,  $2,078.50.” 

The  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
24,  1842,  shows  an  enrollment  of  468,  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  220. 

Of  the  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  there 
were  : Between  the  ages  of  15  and  20,  36 ; 

10  and  15,  124;  6 and  10,  199;  4 and  6,  109. 

The  daily  attendance,  compared  with  the 
number  enrolled,  showed  an  average  absence 
of  more  than  one-lialf  of  the  school. 

Dec.  6, 1841,  an  evening  school  was  opened 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Child,  and  contin- 
ued until  Feb.  1,  1842,  and  was  then  closed 


on  account  of  irregular  attendance.  Thirty- 
two  pupils  were  enrolled,  while  the  average 
attendance  was  but  fifteen. 

The  report  proceeds  to  state  : “ The  teach 
ers,  with  the  respective  times  which  they 
have  served,  are  as  follows:  Mr.  A.  L.  Child 
Superintendent,  three  years;  Miss  T.  Graves 
(now  Mrs.  Gray),  three  years;  Miss  H.  Rat- 
cliff, three  years;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilcox,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Female  Department,  two  and  one- 
half  years;  Miss  E.  Waller,  three  months. 

“The  teachers.engaged for  the  ensuing  year 
are  the  same  as  above,  with  the  exception  ot 
Mrs.  Gray.  Her  place  will  be  taken  by  Miss 
E.  Young.  An  engagement  has  also  been 
made  with  Miss  E.  McCarrell  as  a sixth 
teacher,  for  which  the  increased  number  of 
pupils  of  the  latter  part  of  the  year  justifies 
the  demand.” 

The  schools  were  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments— Male  and  Female,  each  department 
occupying  respective  rooms  in  the  house. 
And  again,  each  department  was  divided  into 
three  grades,  according  to  age,  attainments, 
etc. 

The  aggregate  receipts  for  the  support  of 
the  common  schools  from  their  commence- 
ment in  1839  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  of 
1842  was  $6,615.03.  Total  expense  for  the 
same  time,  $5,502.66.  One  considerable 
source  of  revenue  at  this  time  was  the  rent 
arising  from  the  lots  granted  by  Henry 
Massie.  The  entire  amount  paid  to  teachers 
for  the  school  year  1841 -’42  was  $1,690.05. 
The  first  annual  report  was  published  in 
June,  1843.  According  to  this,  A.  L.  Child 
was  superintendent  of  the  entire  school  and 
teacher  of  the  first  male  department.  He 
was  assisted  by  five  teachers,  all  ladies.  For 
the  year  ending  June  25,  1843,  535  pupils 
were  enrolled,  the  average  daily  attendance 
being  265.  The  school  year  ending  in  July, 
1845,  was  one  of  great  improvement  in  the 
management  of  the  public  schools.  A.  J. 
Rick  off  was  the  Superintendent,  and  the 
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Board  of  Trustees  consisted  of  Messrs.  Moses 
Gregory,  John  L.  Ward  and  John.  .Ratcliff. 
The  Superintendent  received  $45  a month, 
and  the  assistants  $20,  $16,  $15  and  $12  a 
month. 

In  their  report  of  this  year,  the  board  rec- 
ommended that  the  council  procure  suitable 
lots  of  ground  in  the  First  and  Third  wards  on 
which  to  erect  school-houses  in  the  future. 
It  was  plainly  evident  at  this  time  that  addi- 
tional school  room  would  have  to  be  provided 
in  the  near  future.  All  the  schools  were 
taught  in  the  Fourth  street  building,  which 
contained  but  eight  rooms.  Some  of  the 
rooms  were  sub-divided  by  board  partitions, 
and  the  demand  for  more  rooms  thus  tempo- 
rarily supplied.  The  old  seminary  building 
was  moved  into,  which  furnished  two  rooms, 
but  the  insufficiency  of  this  addition  was  soon 
apparent.  The  Board  of  Directors  then  con- 
tracted with  Wm.  Newman  and  J.  W.  Per- 
du m to  build  on  the  school  lot  at  the  corner 
of  Second  and  Chillicothe  streets,  a house 
three  stories  high  and  to  contain  twelve 
rooms.  The  whole  cost  was  $7,184.  It  was 
built  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved 
style  of  architecture  at  that  day. 

By  a special  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed 
March  1,  1851,  Portsmouth  became  a city. 
The  then  existing  government  of  the  schools 
by  council,  trustees  and  examiners  was  in- 
corporated in  the  new  charter,  and  the  duties 
of  these  boards  minutely  set  forth.  The  city 
council  was  authorized  and  required  to  pro- 
vide at  the  city’s  expense,  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  therein;  the  city  to  be  divid- 
ed by  territorial  limits  and  bounds  into 
school  districts,  due  regard  being  had  for  the 
present  and  prospective  population  of  each, 
and  from  time  to  time  to  make  such  altera- 
tions of  the  limits  and  boundaries  as  might 
be  deemed  necessary,  more  effectually  to  se- 
cure equal  advantages  and  accommodations 
for  the  education  of  all  white  children  there- 
in. Authority  was  given  to  purchase  in  fee 


simple,  or  receive  as  donation  for  the  use  of 
the  city,  such  lots  of  ground  as  might  be 
necessary  in  addition  to  the  grounds  al- 
ready appropriated  to  that  object,  as  sites 
for  the  erection  of  school-houses  therein,  the 
city  to  defray  the  expenses  of  building,  keep- 
ing in  repair,  furnishing  the  same,  etc.  A 
tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  was  authorized 
to  be  levied  upon  all  the  property  in  the  city, 
to  meet  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  purchase 
of  lots  of  land,  for  the  erection  of  houses,  and 
the  income  thus  arising,  together  with  rents, 
were  made  a special  incontrovertible  fund  for 
that  purpose.  An  additional  levy  of  three 
mills  on  the  dollar  was  authorized  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  teachers  and  fuel  and  other 
contingent  expenses,  these  schools  to  be  at 
all  times  free  and  accessible  to  white  children 
not  less  than  five  years  old,  residing  in  the 
city. 

All  the  revenue  arising  from  the  taxation 
of  black  and  mulatto  persons  was  set  apart 
exclusively  for  the  education  of  black  and 
mulatto  children,  and  whenever  the  revenue 
thus  arising  should  be  sufficient  to  support 
a school  for  three  months  or  more,  the  city 
council  should  provide  a suitable  building 
and  cause  a school  to  be  taught  as  long  as 
there  was  means  for  its  support. 

The  general  superintendence  should  be 
exercised  by  a Board  of  Public  Instruction, 
consisting  of  one  member  from  each  ward. 
The  schools  should  be  in  session  at  least  eight 
months  in  the  year.  The  council  was  re- 
quired to  appoint  five  examiners  and  inspect- 
ors of  common  schools,  who  should  hold 
their  offices  two  years,  whose  duty  should  be 
to  examine  the  qualification,  competency 
and  moral  character  of  all  persons  desiring  to 
become  teachers. 

It  was  further  directed  that  all  moneys  col- 
lected for  school  purposes  and  remaining  on 
hand  should  be  turned  over  to  the  city  treas- 
urer, and  all  moneys  thereafter  collected  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  same,  and  by  him  disbursed 
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for  none  other  than  school  purposes,  for  which 
service  and  the  keeping  of  the  accounts  no 
compensation  should  be  allowed.  The  city 
council  should  fix  the  commencement  and  ter- 
mination of  the  current  year,  the  time  and 
duration  of  the  vacation,  which  should  be  the 
same  throughout  the  city. 

All  houses  erected  for  school  purposes  and 
all  that  should  thereafter  be  erected,  with  the 
lots  of  land  on  which  they  might  be  built, 
should  be  vested  in  and  become  the  property 
of  the  city  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Emerson  E. White 
to  the  superintendency,  who  was  elected  in 
1856,  he  found  the  schools  in  a condition  bor- 
dering on  chaos.  The  board  gave  Mr.  White 
discretionary  power,  and  ere  long  he  had 
brought  about  many  salutary  changes  result- 
ing in  a complete  reorganization  of  the 
schools.  The  schools  as  reorganized  are  re- 
ported as  follows:  One  high  school,  two  teach- 
ers; two  grammar  schools,  four  teachers;  four 
intermediate  schools,  four  teachers;  four  sec- 
ondary schools,  four  teachers;  four  primary 
schools,  four  teachers;  one  colored  school,  one 
teacher;  total,  sixteen  schools  and  nineteen 
teachers.  In  April,  1857,  the  school  law  of 
1858  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  the  people, 
and  in  compliance  with  this  law  the  council 
appointed  the  first  Board  of  Education,  viz., 
Thomas  McCauslen,  for  one  year;  E.  Miller, 
for  two  years,  and  John  P.  Terry,  for  three 
years.  To  this  board  the  council,  by  ordi- 
nance passed  April  13,  1857,  transferred  the 
control  of  the  school  property,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools*  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing thereto.  May  7,  following,  the  district 
was  enlarged  so  as  to  take  in  District  Ho.  I 
in  the  city,  and  making  Wayne  Township  one 
district,  and  the  school  property  belonging  to 
District  No.  4 was  conveyed  to  the  city. 

In  1859  the  first  colored  school  was  estab- 
lished and  a teacher  hired  to  take  charge  of  it. 
April,  1860,  from  some  cause  which  does  not 
appear  on  the  records,  all  the  members  of  the 


board  resigned  and  a new  board  was  elected. 

A spirit  of  reform  seemed  to  seize  upon 
this  new  board.,  and  at  their  first  meeting 
they  resolved  to  meet  monthly,  and  that  all 
allowances  of  bills  and  accounts  should  be 
made  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board. 

In  July,  1861,  the  appointments  were  made 
for  the  ensuing  year.  On  account  of  the  pre-  j 
vailing  commercial  depression  there  was  a 
general  cutting  down  of  salaries.  Colonel  J ohn 
H.  Allen  became  Mr.  White’s  successor  as  ! 
Superintendent,  at  a salary  of  $900  a year;  \ 
Mr.  White  had  received  $1,200.  The  office  f 
had  become  one  of  merely  superintendence 
during  the  last  year  of  Mr.  White’s  adminis- 
tration. In  July,  1863,  the  board  declared 
the  position  of  superintendent  vacant,  and  f 
appointed  one  of  their  own  number,  John  j 
McElhany,  to  act  as  manager. 

During  this  year  the  war  was  the  all-absorb-  ' 
ing  topic.  It  permeated  every  body,  every 
thing.  The  schools  under  this  economical  j 
management,  as  might  have  been  expected,  j 
retrograded  from  the  high  standing  they  had  * 
attained,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  school  : 
year  the  board  determined  upon  yet  another 
plan  as  a substitute  for  that  of  a superintend-  H 
ent.  Mr.  Poe  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  street  school-houses,  and  Mr. 
Bolton  of  the  Second  street  and  colored  school-  j 
houses,  for  which  each  was  allowed  the  extra  j 
compensation  of  $10  per  month.  The  lady 
teachers  ventured  to  petition  for  an  increase 
of  salary,  which  the  board  granted. 

In  August,  1866,  the  board  contracted  with  ; 
Messrs.  Hard  & Conway  to  build  a brick  j 
school- house  on  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  ji] 
Washington  streets,  for  colored  schools,  for  j s 
$2,260. 

In  June,  1867,  the  board  being  satisfied  | 
that  the  necessities  of  the  schools  required 
that  additional  grounds  and  buildings  be  im- 
mediately  purchased,  and  fortifying  their  ac- 
tion  by  a vote  of  the  people,  which  was  largely  j [ 
in  theaffirmative,  bought  the  Salters  proper  j \ 
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ty  for  $20,000,  and  a contract  was  entered 
into  with  Robert  Baker  for  enlarging  and  im- 
proving the  building  for  $4,600. 

Mr.  John  Bolton  was  elected  Superintend- 
ent at  a salary  of  $1,400,  with  the  privilege 
of  living  in  a part  of  the  Salters  building  not 
occupied  for  school  purposes. 

In  1868  Mr.  Bolton  was  reappointed  Super- 
intendent at  the  same  salary  as  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  teachers  was  increased 
this  year  to  twenty-five;  a German  school  was 
established  at  this  time. 

The  number  of  youth  entitled  to  school 
privileges  in  September,  1870,  were  as  fol- 
lows: White  males,  1,574;  white  females,  1,- 
635;  colored  males,  102;  colored  females, 
119;  total,  3,403.  In  June,  1871,  the  board, 
consisting  at  the  time  of  George  A.  Waller, 
James  Y.  Gordon  and  John  J.  McFarlin,  see- 
ing the  need  for  yet  more  room,  entered  into 
, a contract  for  the  erection  of  a new  school- 
house,  for  the  use  of  the  High  School  and 
grammar  schools  on  the  Salters  lot,  to  face 
Gallia  street.  The  total  cost  of  the  building 
was  $10,215. 

The  salaries  paid  to  superintendent  and 
teachers  had  gradually  increased  until  at  this 
, time  they  were  as  follows:  Superintendent, 
$1,800;  teacher  of  High  School,  $1,500,  and 
the  other  teachers,  thirty  in  number,  ranging 
1 from  $70  to  $35  a month. 

In  January,  1872,  it  was  determined  to  tear 
down  the  old  Fourth  street  building  and  erect 
anew  one  in  its  place.  The  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  building  was  awarded  to 
Robert  Baker  for  $23,200,  he  allowing  $650 
for  the  old  building.  The  new  house  was  built 
according  to  plans  furnished  by  I.  H.  Hobbs 
& Sons,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  an  elegant 
structure,  two  stories  in  height,  with  ten 
large  and  c.omfortable  school-rooms,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated  throughout. 

The  basement  is  deep  and  extends  under  all 
the  building,  affording  room  for  the  heating 
apparatus,  which  is  entirely  adequate,  besides 


furnishing  ample  room  for  storage  of  fuel,  etc. 
For  the  payment  of  the  debt  thus  incurred, 
the  board  on  Aug.  12,  1872,  by  authority  of 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  April, 
25,  1872,  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$20,000.  In  accordance  with  an  act  of 
the  Legislature,  passed  May  1,  1873,  provid- 
ing that  schools  should  be  reorganized  under 
it  at  the  first  annual  election  thereafter,  and 
requiring  the  board  to  consist  of  two  members 
from  each  ward,  at  the  election  held  April  6, 
1874,  the  following  were  elected  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education:  First  Ward,  J.  M. 
Lynn,  two  years;  J.  M,  Herder,  one  year. 
Second  Ward,  H.  Leete,  two  years;  H.  T.  Vin- 
cent, one  year.  Third  Ward,  W.  T.  Cook,  two 
years;  J.  Q.  Gibson,  one  year.  Fourth  Ward, 
J.  Q.  Weaver,  two  years;  George  A.  Waller, 
one  year.  Fifth  Ward,  G.  S.  B.  Hempstead, 
two  years;  Jacob  Sottmann,  one  year.  Sixth 
Ward,  A.  L.  Horton,  two  years;  J.  T.  Miller, 
one  year. 

The  new  Board  of  Education  organized 
April  20,  1874,  by  the  election  of  Hr.  G.  S. 
B.  Hempstead,  President;  William  Waller, 
Clerk;  and  J.  Q.  Gibson,  Treasurer.  On  April 
22  rules  were  adopted,  and  committees  of 
three  members  each  appointed  on  the  follow- 
ing topics:  Finance,  discipline,  repairs,  Ger- 
man schools,  colored  schools  and  library. 

The  council  chamber  was  rented  for  the 
use  of  the  board  in  which  to  hold  meetings. 
The  number  of  examiners  was  fixed  at  three, 
and  it  was  decided  to  elect  annually  superin- 
tendent and  teachers  at  the  first  meeting  in 
July. 

In  September,  1874,  a lot  was  purchased 
at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  John  streets, 
from  F.  C.  Searl,  for  $2,500,  on  which  to 
build  a house  for  the  colored  schools. 

The  library,  which  had  been  kept  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  several  years, 
was  removed  to  the  Sixth  street  building, 
July  16,  1874,  and  John  Rowe  appointed 
Librarian  at  a salary  of  $50  per  annum. 
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On  May  27,  1875,  the  board  purchased 
from  Hannah  Waller  a lot  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Union  streets,  for  $10,- 
076,  on  which  to  build  a school-house  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Second  street  building;  and 
on  Sept.  16,  1875,  entered  into  a contract 
with  J.  M.  Nichols  to  erect  a school-house 
for  colored  schools  on  the  corner  of  John  and 
Eleventh  streets  for  $8,067  upon  plans  fur- 
nished by  I.  II.  Hobbs  & Son,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  adopted  by  the  board.  Eight  bonds 
of  $1,000  each  were  ordered  to  be  issued  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  building. 

In  1877  a need  for  still  more  room  was  felt 
and  the  board,  having  purchased  a lot  on  the 
corner  of  Union  and  Fourth  streets,  advertised 
for  bids  for  the  erection  of  a new  building. 
The  contract  for  different  parts  of  the  work 
was  let  to  different  parties  and  the  building 
completed  for  use  in  the  following  summer  of 
1878.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  and 
furniture  was  $34,402.79.  City  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $19,000  were  issued,  bearing  seven 
per  cent,  interest,  for  the  payment  of  the  new 
buildings  and  were  at  once  taken  at  a pre- 
mium of  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  This  issue 
was  ordered  Sept.  27, 1877.  Another  issue  of 
$11,000  was  made  March  21,  1878,  to  com- 
plete the  building. 

This  was  the  sixth  school  building  in  the 
city  in  which  schools  are  taught.  The  num- 
ber of  schools  at  present  is  forty,  requiring 
as  many  teachers.  Some  of  the  buildings 
bear  the  mark  of  age,  but  others,  built  at  a 
more  modern  date,  are  stylish  and  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  architecture  in  the  city. 
All  are  substantial  and  comfortable. 

The  High  School,  which  was  established 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.E.  White,  in 
1856,  has  accomplished  a work  of  which 
its  founder  may  well  be  proud.  It  num- 
bers many  among  its  graduates,  both  men 
and  women,  who  are  destined  to  become 
known  in  the  world  on  account  of  the  sterling 
worth  they  possess,  which  the  high  school  did 


so  much  to  develop  and  to  fashion.  It  has 
acquired  an  influence  that  overshadows  every 
form  of  prejudice  or  opposition  to  our  system 
of  free  schools. 

The  first  class  to  graduate  from  these 
schools  was  in  1860,  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers. Since  1869  classes  have  graduated  regu- 
larly each  year,  the  total  number  of  alumni 
being  180. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Superintend- 
ents and  the  times  of  service:  A.  L.  Child, 

1840-’49;  Nathaniel  P.  Wilson,  1849-’50;  A.  J. 
Buell,  1850-’51;  Edgar  C.  Solfridge,  1851-’52; 
John  H.  Rolfe,  1852;  Samuel  M.  Heslet, 
1852-’56;  Emerson  E.  White,  1856-’60;  John 
H.  Allen,  1860-’63;  no  Superintendent,  1863- 
’67;  John  Bolton,  1867-’72;  J.  F.  Luckens, 
1872-75;  M.  S.  Campbell,  1875-79;  W.  H. 
Friesner,  1879-’81;  J.  A.  I.  Lowes,  18Sl-’83; 
E.  S.  Cox,  1883. 

SANITARY. 

For  many  years  after  its  first  settlement, 
much  of  the  land  on  which  Portsmouth  is 
built  was  swampy  and  conducive  to  mala- 
ria. A spongy  swale  marked  the  direction 
of  Third  street,  lying  just  south  of  and  al- 
most parallel  to  it.  This  swale  or  strip  of 
marshy  ground  (called  the  Gut)  was  bridged 
at  the  street  crossings  and  approached  by 
fills,  which  lasted  until  about  1838,  when  that 
portion  of  the  city  north  of  Third  street  be- 
gan to  build  up.  Near  where  the  Fourth 
street  school  house  now  stands  a large  pond 
of  water  stood  the  year  round.  Although 
early  measures  were  taken  to  drain,  as  much 
as  possible,  those  parts  of  the  town  already 
built  up,  yet  with  swampy  ground  and  stand- 
ing water  in  the  near  vicinity,  the  health  of 
the  town  was  not  as  good  as  it  would  other- 
wise have  been, 

Prior  to  1816  Dr.  Thomas  Waller  was  the 
only  physician,  but  he  could  easily  attend  to 
all  cases  of  sickness  for  miles  around,  and 
have  time  to  run  an  apothecary  store,  which 
was  the  finest  one  in  Portsmouth.  In  1816 
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Dr.  G.  S.  B.  Hempstead,  having  just  gradu- 
ated, located  here  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

As  the  town  grew  in  population,  there  was 
no  lack  of  physicians  to  attend  to  all  cases  of 
sickness.  The  recruits  of  the  professional 
ranks  are  not  apt  to  fall  behind  those  of  the 
general  army  so  that  Portsmouth  has  never 
stood  in  need  of  medical  skill,  eager  for  a 
chance  of  application.  Before  1857  medical 
societies  had  been  formed  of  the  physicians 
of  town  and  county,  but  they  were  short  lived 
and  of  little  importance.  In  1857  a Scioto 
County  Medical  Society  was  formed ^with  fif- 
teen members  and  bid  fair  to  be  one  of  per- 
manence, but  it  only  lasted  four  years.  Dr. 
Joseph  Corson  was  President  and  Dr.  D. 
B.  Cotton,  Secretary. 

In  1865  another  was  formed  under  the 
same  name,  with  Dr.  A.  B.  Jones  as  Presi- 
dent and  Dr.  M.  S.  Pixley  as  Secretary. 
This  one  included  in  its  membership  nearly 
all  the  physicians  of  the  city  and  county.  It 
was  kept  up  until  the  formation  of  the  Hemp- 
stead Memorial  Academy  of  Medicine,  in 
1882,  into  which  it  was  merged. 

HEMPSTEAD  MEMORIAL  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE. 

This  institution,  although  formed  largely 
by  members  from  the  old  Scioto  County  Med- 
ical Society,  had  an  independent  origin,  be- 
ing founded,  it  may  be  said,  by  Dr.  G.  S.  B. 
Hempstead,  the  most  venerable  among  the 
fraternity  in  the  city. 

The  academy  was  organized  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May,  1882,  when  the  following 
trustees  were  elected:  Drs.  Edward 

Ricketts,  T.  F.  Davidson,  T.  G.  Vaughters, 
JolinB.  Warwick,  J.  L.  Taylor,  M.  S.  Pixley 
and  C.  M.  Finch. 

The  officers  then  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  were:  T.  F.  Davidson,  President;  T.  G. 
Vaughters,  Vice-President;  A.  B.  Robinson, 


Secretary;  P.  J.  Kline,  Treasurer,  and  R.  M. 
Gibson,  Librarian.  Immediately  after  the 
organization  Dr.  Hempstead,  then  in  the 
eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  in  a neat  speech, 
presented  to  the  society  his  medical  library 
of  1,000  volumes,  covering  a period  of  150 
years.  President  Davidson  accepted  the  val- 
uable gift,  on  the  part  of  the  academy,  in  a 
few  appropriate  remarks. 

The  gift  was  made  upon  condition  that  the 
association  become  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio;  that  the  purpose  of  the  incor- 
poration shall  be  the  advancement  of  the 
science  of  medicine  and  surgery;  that  the 
library  shall  be  kept  intact  and  added  to  as 
the  members  could  find  means  to  do  so,  and 
that  as  soon  as  they  could  obtain  the  means 
to  erect  a substantial  academy  building  for 
the  teaching  and  dissemination  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  profession.  The  conditions  were 
complied  with  so  far  as  possible,  the  mem- 
bers securing  a legislative  act  and  promising 
to  carry  out  the  other  provisions  in  due  time. 

The  academy  is  now  composed  of  seventeen 
members.  Meetings  are  held  monthly  at  the 
offices  of  various  members  in  the  city,  and  on 
the  addition  of  new  members  a diploma  i s 
given,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary, 
which  contains  at  the  top  a cabinet-size  por- 
trait of  the  founder,  Dr.  Hempstead. 

The  City  Hospital  was  established  in  1870. 
The  building  which  was  fitted  for  a hospital 
at  that  time  is  just  north  of  the  city  limit. 
The  institution  is  governed  by  a superinten- 
dent and  a Board  of  Commissioners  of  which 
the  mayor  is  president  ex-officio.  The  pres- 
ent officers  are:  J.  B.  Kennedy,  Superintend- 
ent; Enas  Reed,  Charles  E.  Ammon,  Sr., 
Samuel  J.  Houston  and  IL.  A.  Towne,  Com- 
missioners; and  Dr.  T.  F.  Davidson,  physi- 
cian in  charge. 

Ihe  City  Pest-House  was  first  secured  to 
supply  a need  of  the  city  during  the  small-pox 
rage  of  1872-’3.  It  is  a large  frame  building 
situated  west  of  the  city  hospital  and  is  sup- 
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plied  with  all  the  modern  improvements  for 
the  treatment  of  contagions  diseases.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  city  Board  of 
Health,  which,  at  present,  consists  of  J.  J. 
McFarland,  President,  ex-officio;  Captain 
John  N.  Lodwick,  George  Tittle,  William 
Wilson,  P.  J.  Kline,  Edward  S.  Ricketts, 
William  Welch  and  Hr.  T.  F.  Davidson, 
physician. 

SEWERAGE. 

The  system  of  sewers  in  Portsmouth  began 
in  1856  with  the  construction  of  the  Third 
street  sewer;  and  since  that  time,  by  the  con- 
struction of  new  ones  wherever  needed  in  the 
city,  the  growth  of  the  system  has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 

The  Third  Street  Sewer  is  four  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  was  constructed  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1856  along  the  line  of  the  swale  or 
stream  called  the  Gut,  just  south  of  Third 
street.  With  the  construction  of  the  sewer, 
the  depression  was  filled  up,  leaving  scarcely 
any  trace  of  the  old  stream  that  once  required 
bridges  and  fills.  The  mouth  of  this  sewer  is 
in  the  Scioto  bottom  west  of  the  city.  From 
there  it  runs  south  along  Madison  street  to 
Third,  east  along  Third  to  Gay,  up  Gay  to 
Fourth,  east  along  Fourth  to  N.  Waller, 
thence  to  low  grounds  northeast  of  the  city. 
It  has  a branch  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Gay  running  up  to  Gallia,  and  two  others  in 
alleys  extending  to  Gallia  from  Fourth. 

Findley  Street  Sewer  is  four,  three  and 
one-half,  and  three  feet  in  diameter;  runs  from 
its  mouth  just  west  from  the  Scioto  Yalley 
depot  to  Fourteenth  street,  then  east  to  Find- 
ley, and  south  along  Findley  to  Tenth  street. 

Chillicothe  Street  Sewer  extends  from  near 
the  Johnson  spoke  and  hub  factory  south 
along  Chillicothe  street  to  Seventh  street.  It 
s two  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter. 

Miller  Alley  Sewer  is  about  two  and  one- 
feet  in  diameter  and  runs  from  the  Scioto 
botton  east  along  Miller  alley  to  Madison 
street. 


Thompson  Street  Sewer , two  feet  in  diame- 
ter, has  its  outlet  at  the  corner  of  Thompson 
and  Jackson  streets  and  runs  from  there  up 
Thompson  to  the  corner  of  Third  street. 

Mill  Street  Sewer , four  feet  in  diameter, 
extends  from  its  mouth,  at  the  corner  of  Front 
and  Union  streets,  west  to  S.  Waller,  south 
to  Mill,  and  west  along  Mill  street  to  Chilli-  j, 
cothe  street. 

Fifth  Street  Sewer , two  and  one-half  feet  in 
diameter,  extends  from  the  low  ground  at  the 
foot  of  Fifth  up  that  street  to  Court  street. 

POSTOFFICE. 

The  postoffice  was  brought  from  Alexan- 
dria and  established  in  Portsmouth  in  1806.  , 

Thomas  Waller  was  Postmaster  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  residence  here,  which  lasted  | 
until  his  death  in  1823.  He  kept  the  office  j 
in  a little  log  building  about  8x10  feet,  i 
situated  on  the  lot  near  his  house  on  Front  j 
street.  The  mail  at  this  time  was  carried  to  t 
Chillicothe  twice  a week  on  horseback,  or  in 
a small  wagon,  where  it  connected  with  other 
overland  mail  routes  to  the  East  and  West. 

At  this  time  carrying  the  mail  was  a difficult 
and  expensive  task.  The  small  amount  ol 
mail  that  passed  through  the  offices  and  the  ' 
great  length  of  the  routes  required  rates  of  j 
postage  that  would  now  seem  exorbitant.  The  ; 
rates  were  as  follows:  For  forty  miles  or  less,  j 
8 cents;  for  ninety  miles,  10  cents;  for  150  j 
miles,  12£  cents;  for  300  miles,  17  cents;  for 
500  miles,  20  cents,  and  for  more  than  500  [ 

miles,  25  cents.  The  rate  on  packages  was  j 
one-fourth  that  of  letters,  a letter  being  con- 
sidered to  weigh  one  ounce. 

At  the  death  of  Mr.  Waller  John  R.  Tur- 
ner was  appointed  Postmaster  and  served  un- 
til about  1829.  As  he  was  then  Clerk  of  the 
County  Court  he  kept  the  office  at  the  court 
house.  He  was  succeeded  by  James  Lodwick, 
who  kept  the  office  at  his  residence  on  West 
Front  street.  The  house,  a one-story  frame, 
is  still  standing.  During  his  term  in  1839,  f 
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the  first  daily  mail  was  established  between 
Portsmouth  and  Columbus.  Mr.  Lodwick 
was  succeeded  in  1842  by  Wm.  Kendall,  who 
held  the  office  until  1845.  He  kept  the  office 
in  the  market  house  which  stood  where  the 
Massie  Block  now  stands.  At  the  beginning 
of  Polk’s  administration,  in  1845,  Wm.  P. 
Camden  was  appointed  Postmaster.  He  re- 
mained in  the  position  until  the  year  1850, 
when  he  died  of  small-pox.  A Mr.  Becker 
was  then  appointed  and  held  the  office  until 
1863,  when  Colonel  John  Row  was  appointed. 
Mr.  Becker  kept  the  office  under  the  rooms 
now  occupied  as  a law  office  by  Moore  & New- 
man. During  Colonel  Row’s  term  the  office 
was  kept  in  the  building  on  the  corner  above 
the  present  postoffice  building.  Row  was 
succeeded  by  Colonel  Oliver  Wood,  who  kept 
the  office  for  eight  years,  he  being  the  first  to 
move  into  the  present  building.  In  1874 
, Mrs.  Levina  Adair,  whose  husband  had  been 
killed  in  the  Indian  war,  was  appointed  and 
served  through  one  administration.  She  was 
succeeded  in  1878  by  F.  C.  Gibbs,  who,  in 
turn,  was  succeeded  in  April,  1882,  by  the  pres- 
ent Postmaster,  Mr.  L.  C.  Damorin. 

The  amount  of  business  done  at  the  post- 
office  at  the  present  time  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  showing  sales  for  the  year 
from  July  1,  1882,  to  July  1,  1883: 

Value  of  postage  stamps  and  postals,  $8,- 
479.65;  envelopes  and  newspaper  wrappers, 
$4,725.39;  revenue  from  box  rent,  etc.,  $1,- 
423.62;  total,  $14,628.66. 

The  office  was  made  a money-order  office 
Dec.  16,  1864. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Portsmouth  lias  had  peculiarly  good  fort- 
une in  some  particulars,  one  of  which  is  the 
absence,  in  her  entire  history,  of  any  sweeping 
fires  and  only  three  or  four  of  magnitude  wor- 
thy of  notice.  This  escape  from  any  great 
losses  is  in  a measure  certainly  due  to  the 
possession  of  efficient  means  of  extinction 


and  the  prompt  action  of  those  in  charge. 

In  1822,  nearly  two  years  after  the  big  fire 
of  1820,  the  council  passed  an  ordinance  com- 
pelling the  owners  of  bouses  to  keep  fire  buck- 
ets on  the  premises.  This  is  the  first  step 
toward  fire  protection  of  which  we  have  any 
record. 

In  1823  fire  ladders  and  hooks  were  fur- 
nished by  the  town  and  a company  organ- 
ized. 

In  1831  James  C.  Davis,  formerly  of  Pitts- 
burg, aided  by  George  Stevenson,  built  the 
first  fire  engine  ever  used  in  Portsmouth,  and 
in  1838,  by  an  ordinance  passed  Aug.  17,  the 
first  regular  fire  department  was  established. 
Other  engines  were  afterward  secured  so  that 
by  1845  there  were  two  or  three  engines  and 
a hook  and  ladder  company  in  the  city.  In 
1835  one  of  the  most  destructive  fires  had 
been  experienced,  when  the  block  on  which 
the  Biggs  House  stands  was  nearly  all  de- 
stroyed to  the  first  alley  west  of  Market  street. 
In  1849  another  big  fire  was  experienced 
which  started  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  Mad- 
ison streets. 

After  the  construction  of  the  water-works 
in  1871,  additional  facilities  for  fighting  tire 
were  presented  and  a new  system  demanded. 
The  hand  engines  were  disposed  of  and  hose 
wagons  secured  to  bring  the  water  to  the 
scene  of  conflagration.  A steam  fire  engine 
was  secured,  and  this  together  with  the  hose 
wagons  constituted  the  new  and  very  effective 
fire  department  of  the  city.  A second  steam 
fire  engine  was  secured  in  the  summer  of 
1883. 

The  fourth  and  last  extensive  fire  in  Ports- 
mouth occurred  in  the  summer  of  1871,  when 
the  Massie  Block  was  destroyed. 

PORTSMOUTH  WATER- WORKS. 

The  subject  of  establishing  a system  o 
water  works  began  to  be  discussed  in  1856 
b ut  the  first  movement  toward  establishing 
them  was  the  passage  of  an  ordinance,  Dec. 
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30,  1870,  which  provided  that  water-works 
be  established  and  that  they  be  on  the  plan 
of  the  Holly  system  of  water  supply  and  fire 
protection.  The  ordinance  provided  that  the 
works  be  under  the  direction  of  three  trus- 
tees, one  to  be  elected  each  year.  The  first 
Trustees,  elected  at  a special  election  for  that 
purpose,  were  Phillip  H.  Kelly,  Charles  S. 
Green  and  Lewis  C.  Robinson. 

An  ordinance  was  passed  March  3,  1871, 
which  “ set  apart  and  appropriated  that  part 
of  the  public  landing  so  called  and  known  as 
lies  between  the  old  corporation  line  and  the 
east  line  of  Gay  street,  and  between  Mill  street 
and  the  Ohio  River”  to  the  uses  of  the  water- 
works trustees,  whereon  was  constructed  the 
necessary  machinery. 

The  contract  for  constructing  the  works 
complete  was  given  to  Weir  & Overdale,  to 
whom  was  paid  $150,000.  The  works  were 
completed  ready  for  use  in  April,  1872. 

The  growing  proportions  of  the  city  have 
required  an  enlargement  of  the  works  in 
almost  every  department.  According  to  the 
last  report  of  the  trustees  (May  1, 1883)  there 
were  nearly  eighteen  and  one-half  miles  of 
pipe  of  different  sizes,  ranging  from  one  to 
twelve  inches,  1,255  hydrants  and  88  Holly 
fire  hydrants.  The  motive  power  is  one  large 
engine  capable  of  throwing  over  2,000  gallons 
of  water  per  minute.  The  works  are  the 
property  of  the  city,  the  trustees  being 
required  to  report  to  the  city  council. 

The  present  officers  of  the  works  are  as  fol- 
lows: Trustees,  William  Hurt,  John  1.  Mer- 
cer and  George  H.  Stillman;  Superintendent, 
Charles  Zeigler;  Secretary,  W.  H.  Pixley. 

GAS-LIGHT  COMPANY. 

The  Portsmouth  Gas-Light  Company  was 
incorporated  May  5,  1855,  the  following  per- 
sons being  named  as  the  incorporators  in  the 


original  certificate  of  association,  to-wit: 
Henry  Y.  Barringer,  J.  W.  Glidden,  A.  Y. 
Barringer,  S.  R.  Ross  and  J.Y.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Books  of  subscription  were  opened,  and 
May  12,  1855,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
stock  ($50,000)  having  been  paid  in,  a Board 
of  Directors  was  elected  as  follows:  Washing- 
ton Kinney,  J.  W.  Glidden,  J.  Y.  Robinson,  j 
Jr.,  S.  R.  Ross  and  A.  Y.  Barrington.  Offi-  | 
cers:  J.  W.  Glidden,  President;  S.  R.  Ross, 
Secretary ; J.  Y.  Robinson,  Treasurer. 

The  company  continued  under  the  above 
amount  of  capital  until  January,  1877,  when 
a meeting  was  called  of  the  stockholders  to 
increase  its  capital  stock.  From  1865  to  j 
Jan.  1,  1877,  the  company  had  expended  I 
$58,600.15  in  real  estate,  .improvements,  j 
meters  and  mains.  Feb.  21,  1877,  the  stock-  j 
holders  met,  713|  shares  being  represented  ; 
out  of  the  1,000,  and  the  entire  number  was  [ 
voted  to  increase  the  stock  to  $100,000.  The  [ 
stock  was  taken  by  the  then  owners,  except-  | 
ing  thirteen  fractional  shares,  which  were  j 
purchased  at  par  value  by  John  G.  Peebles  for  I 
Mrs.  Rachel  Hamilton,  July  18,  1877,  and  a [ 
supposed  quarterly  dividend  declared  of  two 
per  cent.,  July  16,  1877. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  Jan.  9,  1883,  f 
J.  Y.  Gordon  was  re-elected  President 
and  J.  O.  Murfin  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  j 
James  McCann  was  selected  Superintendent.  ^ 
The  company  for  the  past  two  years  has  de-  ! 
dared  a semi-annual  dividend  of  four  per 
cent.  The  dividend  for  July,  1883,  was  three  [ 
per  cent. 

The  company  has  now  about  1,400  con-  j 
sumers,  and  the  city  lamps  number  177.  The  j 
Directors  are  J.  Y.  Gordon,  O.  B.  Gould,  J 
P.  S.  James,  M.  R.  Tewksbury  and  William  j 
H.  Pursell.  Through  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Murfin,  M.  R.  Tewksbury  is  now  Secretary  ! 
and  Treasurer. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

First  Presbyterian  Church. — In  the  year 
1817,  when  Portsmouth  had  about  forty  or 
fifty  houses  and  between  250  and  300  inhabit- 
ants, the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  or- 
ganized by  Rev.  Stephen  Lindley.  Prior  to 
this  time,  almost  from  the  time  the  settlement 
was  fairly  started  in  1805,  occasional  services 
had  been  held  by  ministers  of  this  denomina- 
tion who  came  from  other  settlements  or  were 
passing  through.  Among  them  were  Rev. 
Williamson,  of  West  Union;  Rev.  Gilliland, 
of  Red  Oak,  and  Rev.  Robert  G.  Wilson,  of 
Ross  County.  The  house  of  worship  during 
these  years  for  all  denominations  was  the  old 
court-house,  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  square, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  Market  street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Front.  It  was  in  that  build- 
ing that  this  church  was  organized.  Four  eh 
ders  were  elected,  viz. : Josiah  Morton,  David 
Mitchell,  William  Russell  and  John  Lawson. 
At  the  lirst  regular  meeting  of  this  church 
ten  persons  were  received  as  members:  Mrs. 
Nancy  Morton,  Andrew  Galloway  and  wife, 
Moses  Baird,  Elizabeth  Ewing,  James  Logan, 
Ruth  Russell,  Mary  Williams,  James  Abbot 
and  Nancy  Lindley.  Thus  the  organization 
was  started  with  fourteen  members,  eight 
males  and  six  females.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  it  numbered  twenty-three.  Mr. 
Lindley  remained  pastor  up  to  the  beginning 
of  1824,  about  seven  years  in  all.  During 
this  period  ninety-two  members  were  re- 
ceived into  the  church,  thirty-four  by  certifi- 


cate and  fifty-eight  on  examination;  seven  were 
dismissed  to  unite  with  other  churches,  two 
died  and  one  was  suspended,  leaving  eighty- 
two  members  on  the  roll.  During  the  same 
period  there  were  ninety  baptisms — sixteen 
adults  and  seventy-four  children.  Their 
church,  built  in  1822,  was  the  first  house  of 
worship  in  Portsmouth.  It  stood  on  Second 
street  below  Market,  was  thirty-six  feet  by  for- 
ty-five and  cost  $l,651.73f,  according  to  the 
records.  The  years  1824  and  1825  were  with- 
out meetings  except  occasional  ones  held  by 
ministers  from  a distance.  Late  in  1825  Rev. 
J.  Wood  became  stated  supply,  remaining 
about  two  years.  During  this  time  but  little 
advance  was  gained.  The  church  had  bur- 
dened itself  with  debt  and  from  other  cause 
it  was  passing  through  the  most  trying  period 
of  its  existence.  Mr.  Lindley’s  salary  for  this 
point  was  $200  a year;  he  had  one  other  ap- 
pointment at  Sandy  Spring  which  paid  $150  a 
year. 

In  1828  Rev.  Eleazer  Brainerd  began  his 
ministry  with  the  church  and  continued  as 
stated  supply  till  1836.  He  was  sent  out  by 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  and 
received  a part  of  his  support  from  that  so- 
ciety during  the  whole  time  he  remained,  ex- 
cept the  last  year.  During  his  ministry  the 
church  was  materially  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  members  and  an  awakened  inter- 
est in  financial  affairs,  which  had  run  ex- 
tremely low.  Ever  afterward  the  church  has 
been  completely  self-sustaining. 

From  1836  to  December,  1838,  no  record 
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of  any  kind  was  kept.  In  the  latter  part  of 
December,  1838,  Rev.  William  F.  Graves  was 
detained  here  by  the  sudden  freezing  of  the 
Ohio,  while  traveling  from  Alton,  111.,  to 
Pittsburg.  He  held  a communion  service, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  to  remain  longer  and  hold  a protracted 
meeting.  It  lasted  four  weeks,  through  the 
month  of  January,  1839.  The  meeting  was 
very  successful, resulting  in  a great  revival  of 
the  spirit  and  the  addition  to  the  church  of 
thirty-six  new  members.  At  the  close  of  this 
period  the  entire  membership  of  the  church 
was  ninety-eight.  May  1,  1839,  Rev.  Alexan- 
der W.  Brown  became  stated  supply  and  con- 
tinued as  such  for  two  years.  In  1840  the 
house  of  worship  was  enlarged  by  adding 
eighteen  feet  to  the  length  and  being  other- 
wise greatly  improved.  The  next  three  years, 
from  April,  1841,  to  April,  1844,  Rev.  Aaron 
Williams  was  stated  supply. 

Rev.  Hiram  Bingham  acted  as  stated  sup- 
ply from  1844  to  April,  1846,  after  which,  for 
about  five  months,  the  pulpit  was  vacant. 

Late  in  the  year  1846  Rev.  David  Cushing 
came  here  with  a letter  of  introduction  from 
Rev.  Dr.  Hodge,  o mbns.  He  was  soon 
made  choice  of  and  became  stated  supply  for 
six  months,  after  which  he  was  regularly  in- 
stalled as  pastor  in  March,  1847.  He  remained 
in  the  position  about  two  years  when,  on  ac- 
count of  failing  health,  he  tendered  his  resig- 
nation and  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1849, 
three  weeks  after  his  resignation,  he  died. 

In  September,  1849,  Rev.  Marcus  Hicks 
became  stated  supply  and  continued  such 
about  two  and  a half  years. 

In  January,  1851,  a great- revival  was  held 
in  which  the  minister,  who  had  poor  health, 
was  assisted  by  Revs.  James  Rowland,  of 
Circleville,  and  William  Beecher,  of  Chil- 
licothe.  Also  during  this  pastorate,  in  the 
year  1850,  the  present  church,  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Court  streets,  was 
erected  at  an  expense  of  about  $16,000.  The 


dedication  took  place  in  January,  1854. 

The  present  pastor  of  this  old  and  wealthy 
church  society  is  Rev.  Dr.  E.  P.  Pratt,  who 
came  in  January,  1852,  and  was  regularly  in- 
stalled as  pastor  on  the  3d  of  May,  follow- 
ing. At  that  time  there  were  119  members 
of  this  church,  but  very  few  of  whom  remain 
to  the  present  time.  During  this  long  pastor-  j 
ate,  now  nearly  thirty-four  years,  several  re- 
vivals were  held,  about  once  in  every  two 
years.  The  total  number  of  all  who  have  | 

been  taken  into  the  membership  of  the  church  | 
is  1,511. 

This  church  has  had  ten  different  ministers  ' 
in  the  sixty-six  years  of  its  history. 

There  has  been  a flourishing  Sabbath-school 
in  connection  with  the  church  ever  since  the  1 
earliest  days  of  its  existence.  In  1874,  be-  f 
fore  the  formation  of  the  new  church  society,  j 
the  school  numbered  600  scholars.  Since 
that  time  the  number  has  been  above  300. 

Mr.  Robert  Bell  has  been  the  Superintendent  j 
since  about  1856. 

In  1872  R.  A.  Ketchumcame  and  labored,  i 
as  an  associate  pastor,  with  Dr.  Pratt.  The  j 
congregation  was  very  large,  the  membership  ; 
numbering  about  600.  With  this  large  mem-  f 
bership  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  a new 
society  be  formed,  which  was  done  by  mutual 
consent  and  harmony  in  1874.  The  new  so- 
ciety, a colony  from  the  old  one,  was  formed 
from  175  of  its  members,  many  of  whom  lived  f 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  near  where  the  ! 
new  building  was  erected.  Mr.  Ketchum  took  i 
charge  of  this  congregation  as  its  pastor  and 
it  has  since  grown  and  flourished  as  the  Sec- 
ond  Presbyterian  Church  of  Portsmouth. 

During  Dr.  Pratt’s  ministry  in  this  church  i 
he  has  solemnized  195  marriages  and  attend- 
ed 423  funerals.  } 

E.  Perkins  Pratt , D.  Z).,  was  born  in  j 
Athens  County,  Ohio,  Feb.  17,1816,  a son  of  1 
David  and  Julia  (Perkins)  Pratt.  He  was  | 
reared  on  a farm;  attended  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, graduating  in  1837.  Then  taught  school  j 
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in  the  South  a year,  and  returned  to  Athens 
and  studied  theology  and  reviewed  mental  and 
moral  science,  as  a resident  graduate,  under 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  McGuffey,  a year  and  a half,  at 
the  same  time  studying  Hebrew  with  Prof. 
Elisha  Ballentine,  and  was  a tutor  of  the 
Greek  language.  In  1841  he  established  the 
female  seminary,  afterward  Cooper  Seminary, 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and ’taught  a year  with  his 
sister,  now  Mrs.  Hay.  He  studied  with  Dr. 
J.  W.  Hall  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Ohio  in  October,  1841;  com- 
menced preaching  in  Paris,  Ky.,in  1842,  and 
remained  there  until  1852,  when  he  came  to 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  May, 
continuing  with  them  till  July,  1878,  thus 
having  been  pastor  of  only  two  churches. 
He  has  been  School  Examiner  in  the  public 
schools  several  years;  has  been  Trustee  of 
Marietta  College,  ‘of  Lane  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  of  Western  Female  College,  Ox- 
ford, nearly  twenty  years,  and  a Director  of 
Danville  Theological  Seminary  since  1870. 
During  the  civil  war  he  took  an  active  part 
in  aiding  the  sanitary  and  Christian  commis- 
sions. He  was  married  in  1844  to  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  Judge  Mills,  of  Frankfort, 
Ky.  She  died  in  1850  leaving  one  son,  D.  P., 
now  a teacher  in  Bridgeport,  Ohio.  In  1853 
Mr.  Pratt  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  o 
James  Loughry,  of  Rockville,  Ohio.  She 
died  in  1870,  leaving  three  daughters.  In 
1876  he  married  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Urmston. 

Second  Presbyterian  Church. — The  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  edifice  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  was  completed  in  January,  1875,  and 
on  the  24th  day  of  the  same  month  was  ded- 
icated to  the  worship  and  service  of  God.  It 
was  built  by  the  First  Church,  under  the 
management  of  the  following  committees: 
Building  Committee,  J.  L.  ILibbs,J.  H.  Roads 
and  W.  K.Thompson;  Committee  on  Finance, 
E.  B.  Green  and  A.  B.  Voorhes,  assisted 


by  others.  The  idea  of  a second  church, 
which,  for  some  time  previous,  had  been 
entertained  by  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
found  tangible  expression  in  the  year  1870 
by  a memorial  thank-offering  from  the  First 
Church  for  the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  consummated  in  1869. 
This  thank-offering  of  $5,000  was  appropriated 
to  the  purchase  of  the  lot  where  the  Second 
Church  now  stands.  The  lot  is  situated  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Eighth  and  North  Waller 
streets,  and  is  175  x 185.  The  building,  with 
pavements  and  fence,  cost  about  $20,000, 
making  a total  of  $25,000.  No  debt  was  left 
upon  the  church  at  the  time  of  its  dedication. 
The  dedication  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
present  pastor,  Rev.  H.  A.  Ketclium,  from 
Ps.  xcvi:  6.  “ Honor  and  majesty  are  before 

him;  strength  and  beauty  are  in  his  sanctu- 
ary.” On  the  9th  day  of  February,  follow- 
ing, the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was  organized  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Portsmouth.  The  eleventh 
article  of  the  by-laws  and  regulations  adopted 
at  that  time  was  as  follows:  “This  society 

will  adopt,  and  become  incorporate,  under 
the  general  law  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  provid- 
ing for  the  incorporation  of  religious  societies, 
the  corporate  name  beiug,  “The  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio.” 

The  following  officers  were  elected  elders 
and  deacons  on  the  “rotary  plan,”  at  the 
time  of  the  organization,  viz.:  Elders — 
Joseph  Riggs,  George  W.  Weyer,  M.  D., 
J.  P.  Bing,'  M.  D.,  O.  C.  McCall,  P.  J.  Kline, 
M.  D.,  and  Dr.  C.  P.  Dennis.  Trustees  (for 
one  year) — I.  R.  Lane,  O.  C.  McCall, 
R.  P.  Rifenberick,  Irving  Drew  and  J.  H. 
Brown. 

On  April  3,  1875,  the  following  brethren 
were  elected  Deacons:  T.  M.  Patterson, 
Irving  Drew,  J.  R.  Boal  and  W.  S.  Green. 

The  church  continued  to  increase  in  mem- 
bership until  in  the  spring  of  1881  the  number 
reported  to  Presbytery  was  285.  Since  that 
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time  the  membership  has  been  somewhat 
diminished  by  emigration.  The  church  has 
been  blessed  with  great  unanimity  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  both  church  and  congregation. 
A hopeful  future  beckons  to  greater  efforts 
and  grander  achievements. 

Rev.  Heber  A.  Ketchum , pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Portsmouth, 
was  born  in  Huron  County,  Ohio,  May  27, 
1836.  His  parents,  Isaac  Sherwood  and  Anna 
(Hurd)  {Ketchum,  were  both  of  American 
birth,  were  married  in  the  State  of  Hew 
York  ana  died  in  Lansing,  Mich.  H.  A. 
Ketchum  was  one  of  nine  children,  seven  of 
whom  grew  to  adult  age.  On  reaching  his 
majority  Mr.  Ketchum  spent  about  four  years 
as  salesman  and  bookkeeper  in  stores  at 
Plymouth  and  Shiloh,  Ohio.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  was  persuaded  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  on  education,  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Huron,  with  a view  to  entering  upon 
a course  of  study  for  the  ministry.  He  com- 
plied with  the  request  to  enter  upon  such  a 
study  and  began  his  preparation  in  the  acad- 
emy at  Hayesville,  Ohio.  He  afterward 
attended  the  Western  Reserve  College,  at 
Huron,  graduating  in  1866,  and  after  three 
years  spent  in  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  1869.  His 
first  call  was  to  Hew  Richmond,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  June  20,  1869,  remaining  until 
August,  1872.  From  that  date  until  the 
formation  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Portsmouth,  he  was  co-pastor  with  Rev. 
E.  P.  Pratt,  D.  D.,  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Portsmouth,  At  the  formation  of 
the  Second  Church,  which  was  a colony  from 
the  old  one,  he  received  a unanimous  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  same,  where  he  still 
remains.  Mr.  Ketchum  served  three  months 
in  the  Union  army  in  1862.  He  was  married 
Aug.  25,  1869,  to  Anslie,  youngest  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Anna  Blackman,  of  Huron. 
They  have  four  children — William  F.,  born 


Aug.  5,  1870;  Mary  Edith,  Dec.  17,  1872, 
Bertha,  Feb.  7,  1875;  Edith,  Feb.  8,  1878. 

First  German  Presbyterian  Church. — This 
church  was  organized  Oct.  29,  1866,  most  of 
the  members  having  come  from  another 
church  on  Fifth  street,  of  this  city.  At  first 
the  services  were  held  in  a room  of  the  court-  I 

house,  and  afterward  in  the  little  brick  j 

church  on  Fifth  street,  now  called  Oelschlae- 
ger’s  Hall.  In  1869  the  present  house  was 
commenced  and  was  dedicated  Feb.  22, 1870.  j 
It  is  a fine  brick  building  45  x 75  feet  in  size,  j 
situated  on  the  corner  of  Chillicothe  and  Sev-  j, 
enth  streets. 

The  church  at  the  present  time  has  a mem- 
bership of  225.  It  has  a flourishing  Sunday-  | 
school  with  a membership  of  165.  The  total  \ 
receipts  of  the  church  up  to  July  1,  1883,  j 

amount  to  $31,800.  The  church  has  no  ) 

debts.  Rev.  H.  Veith  was  the  pastor  from 
the  time  of  organization  until  April,  1870.  * 

He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Heckman,  j 
who  remained  until  September,  1873.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Northwestern  Synod,  ol  j 
the  German  Reformed  Church.  After  him,  '* 
Rev.  Elias  Benzing,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a j 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Presbytery,  was  j 

called  to  the  pastorate,  and  took  charge  Hov.  i 

4,1873.  He  was  regularly  installed  May  28,  ; 

1874,  and  remains  the  pastor  at  the  present  j 
time. 

, * 

EPISCOPAL. 

I 

All-Saints'1  Episcopal  Church . — The  parish  j 

of  All-Saints’  Church,  Portsmouth,  was  or-  f 
ganized  June  23, 1819.  The  original  “Article  i 
of  Association  ” is  preserved  among  the  rec-  j 
ords  of  the  parish.  It  is  signed  by  twenty-  | 
three  individuals,  at  the  head  of  which  stand  j 
conspicuous  the  names  of  Samuel  Gunn, 
Thos.  Waller,  Aaron  Kinney  and  John  Smith.  j 
A few  months  previous  to  this  period  the 
Rev.  Intrepid  Morse,  late  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Steubenville,  visited  the  place  and  hel 
divine  service  in  the  old  court-house,  which 
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stood  in  the  middle  of  Market  street,  between 
Front  and  Second.  His  coming  was  at  the 
request  of  Bishop  Chase,  to  whom  application 
had  been  made  by.  Mr.  Gunn  for  clerical  ser- 
vices. This,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  the 
first  visit  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman  to  the 
place.  At  the  time  of  the  organization 
above  named,  Bishop  Chase  made  his  first 
visitation  to  the  parish. 

Bishop  Chase  preached  several  times,  and 
baptized  two  adults,  viz.,  Margaret  and  Mary 
Waller,  afterward  Mrs.  Francis  Cleveland 
and  Mrs.  Washington  Kinney.  He  also  ad- 
ministered the  rite  of  confirmation  to  eight 
persons  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  six;  and 
this  was  the  number,  six  only,  which  com- 
posed the  first  communion  of  this  parish.  It 
does  not  appear  that  a vestry  was  elected  at 
this  time,  but  it  is  on  record  that  Samuel 
Gunn  and  Tlios.  Waller  were  appointed 
Wardens.  It  is  probable  that  the  election  of 
a vestry  was  deferred  until  such  time  as  it 
could  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  regard  to  religious  societies. 

The  next  event  in  the  history  of  the  parish 
calling  for  notice  was  a second  visitation  of 
Bishop  Chase,  on  the  27tli  day  of  July,  1820, 
when,  according  to  the  record  left  by  himself 
(in  his  own  handwriting)  he  baptized  three 
adults  and  eight  infants,  confirmed  seven 
and  administered  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  nine 
persons. 

Dec.  9,  1S20,  the  first  vestry  of  this  parish 
was  elected,  consisting  of  Aaron  Kinney, 
Samuel  L.  Wilkinson,  John  Smith,  John 
Young  and  Ezra  Hard. 

July  19,  1834,  Rev.  Henry  Caswell  became 
its  settled  pastor  and  remained  in  charge 
of  the  parish  about  two  yeai^,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  May,  1883,  by  the  Rev.  Dexter 
Potter,  who  reported  in  September  following 
that  the  members  of  the  church  had  erected  a 
house  of  worship  of  the  Gothic  architecture, 
47  x 34  feet,  and  would  complete  it  some 
time  in  the  course  of  a month.  It  was  com- 
14 


pleted  in  due  time,  and  consecrated  to  God 
Nov.  28  of  the  same  year,  by  Bishop  Mo- 
raine. 

Mr.  Potter  remained  in  charge  only  about 
six  months,  when  it  became  vacant  and  re- 
mained so  till  September,  1834.  Rev.  Joshua 
T.  Eaton  then  became  its  minister,  but  held 
the  charge  only  about  eight  months.  He 
left  no  report  on  record  and  no  means  of 
knowing  the  state  of  the  parish  at  that  time. 
In  November,  1835,  the  Rev.  AlvalJSanford 
was  called  to  the  rectorship  and  remained  in 
charge  about  two  years.  His  last  report 
gave  thirty-one  as  the  number  of  communi- 
cants at  that  time  (1837).  The  parish  then 
remained  vacant  until  Nov.  9,  1838.  Up  to 
that  time,  embracing  a period  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
amount  of  ministerial  service  did  not  much 
exceed  five  years.  In  1838  an  invitation  was 
extended  to  Rev.  ErastusBurr,  who  was  then 
seeking  to  regain  his  impaired  health  in  the 
South.  He  accepted  the  call  and  came  at 
once  to  the  discharge  of  his  work.  His 
work  here,  which  was  a life  work  to  him, 
lasting  thirty -five  years,  constitutes  the 
essential  part  of  the  church’s  history, 
though  it  must  here  be  told  in  a few 
words.  He  began  with  many  misgivings  as 
to  the  result,  and  with  doubts  on  liis  part 
whether  his  connection  with  the  parish  would 
be  longer  than  that  of  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors. But  harmony  and  success  attended  his 
steps  from  the  first.  The  list  which  he  found 
on  the  parish  register  of  twenty- eight,  had 
grown  to  sixty-two  before  the  close  of  the 
year. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  salary  of 
the  rector  was  raised  without  missionary.aid. 
Another  expense,  heavy  for  those  times,  was 
also  incurred  that  year  by  the  erection  of  a 
comfortable  parsonage.  This  enterprise  was 
commenced  early  in  the  spring,  and  such  was 
the  mind  to  work  and  give  that  it  was  com- 
pleted, paid  for,  and  occupied  by  the  rector 
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and  his  family  by  the  first  of  June  ensuing. 
In  June,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  made  a 
visit  to  the  parish,  when  twenty-two  persons 
were  confirmed.  'In  1849,  the  old  church 
after  having  been  enlarged,  and  again  re- 
modeled to  accommodate  the  increasing  con- 
gregation, was  still  found  too  small.  It 
was  therefore  resolved  to  build  a new  one, 
and  the  present  church  was  the  result.  It 
was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1850.  It 
was  finished,  and  clear  of  debt,  by  the 
first  of  September,  185 1;  and  on  the  3d  ot 
that  month  it  was  consecrated  to  the  wor- 
ship and  service  of  Almighty  God,  by 
Bishop  Mcllvaine.  In  five  or  six  years  they 
began  again  to  feel  the  want  of  more  room. 
About  this  time  God  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
two  men,  brothers  by  nature  as  well  as  by 
grace,  to  provide  for  this  increasing  want, 
and  the  erection  of  Christ  Church  was  the  re- 
sult. In  1860  a great  revival  was  experi- 
enced, in  which  sixty  members  were  added. 

A few  years  before  a tasteful  chapel  and 
Sunday-school  room  had  been  erected.  Af- 
ter it  had  been  injured  by  fire,  and  proving 
too  small  and  otherwise  inconvenient,  the 
present  spacious  and  well-adapted  building 
took  its  place,  in  1868. 

In  June,  1869,  the  Rev.  James  T.  Franklin 
became  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Burr,  continuing 
in  the  position  for  one  year.  He  was  then 
succeeded  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Jones,  who  contin- 
ued three  years,  both  rendering  valuable  aid 
in  the  work  of  the  parish. 

Nov.  9, 1863,  the  Rev.  I.  N.  Stanger  became 
the  successor  of  Dr.  Burr  as  rector  of  the  par- 
ish. He  left  here  to  take  charge  of  Christ 
Church  in  Cincinnati,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Henry  L.  Badger,  the  present  rector, 
Aug.  1,1877.  During  Mr.  Stanger’s  time  an 
addition  and  some  modifications  were  made 
to  the  church. 

Rev.  E vastus  Burr,  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  April  5,  1805,  a son  of 
Ozias  and  Elizabeth  (Nash)  Burr,  natives  of 


Connecticut,  his  father,  born  Jan.  13,  1773, 
and  his  mother  Oct.  9,  1776.  His  father  was 
a son  of  Ozias  and  Sarah  (Nichols)  Burr; 
his  mother  a daughter  of  Simon  and  Eleanor 
(Conch)  Nash.  His  parents  were  married 
Jan.  1,  1798,  and  settled  in  Bridgeport,  but  in 
1818  removed  to  Ohio,  and  located  at  Worth- 
ington, Fairfield  County,  where  his  mother 
died  Feb.  21,  1834,  and  his  father  Aug.  15, 
1845.  They  left  a family  of  eight  sons  and 
one  daughter,  four  of  the  sons  now  living. 
Our  subject  received  a good  common-school 
education  in  New  England.  After  coming  to 
Ohio  he  spent  the  summer  seasons  till  six- 
teen years  of  age  in  working  on  the  farm. 
He  then  began  to  prepare  for  college,  and  at- 
tended a classical  school  established  in  1820, 
by  Bishop  Chase.  He  spent  two  years  and  a 
half  in  Kenyon  College;  was  the  first  stu- 
dent of  that  institution,  and  probably  the  only 
member  of  his  class  now  living.  In  1828  he 
entered  the  Junior  class  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  graduated  in  1830.  He 
then  spent  some  time  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  pursued  his  theological  studies;  was  or- 
dained at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  6,  1833 
(Epiphany),  by  Rt.  Rev.  B.  B.  Smith,  being 
the  first  person  ordained  by  him.  August, 
1834,  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St. 
John’s  Church,  Worthington.  He  resigned 
in  1838,  and  spent  several  months  in  La- 
Grange,  Tenn.,  for  his  health.  He  subse- 
quently accepted  a call  to  All  Saints’  Church, 
Portsmouth,  and  continued  in  charge  thirty- 
five  years.  He  was  married  Feb.  7,  1833,  to 
Harriet,  daughter  of  Ezra  Griswold,  Esq., 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Worthing- 
ton. They  have  had  four  children — Ann 
Howard,  died  at  the  age  of  twenty;  Charles 
Mcllvaine,  now  living  at  Worthington  ; 
George  Griswold,  died  at  the  age  of  seven 
ye^rs;  Elizabeth  Nash,  now  Mrs.  T.  J.  Coch- 
ran, of  Avondale,  near  Cincinnati.  On  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Burr,  Feb.  7,  1883,  the  event  was  cele- 
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brated  in  tlie  chapel  of  All  Saints’  Church  by 
his  many  friends  and  former  parishioners. 
There  were  present  many  friends  from  abroad, 
and  many  congratulatory  letters  were  read 
from  friends  who  could  not  be  present. 
Many  valuable  and  interesting  mementoes 
were  presented  them,  not  the  least  being  a 
golden  purse  of  $600.  Space  forbids  a full 
account  of  the  memorable  occasion,  but  it 
went  far  to  show  the  place  Dr.  Burr  and  his 
wife  hold  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Dr. 
Burr  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity: 
lodge,  chapter  and  commandery.  He  was 
High  Priest  of  Mt.  Vernon  Chapter  eight 
years,  and  Grand  Orator  and  Grand  Chaplain 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio. 

Christ  Church. — The  parish  of  this  church 
was  organized  Aug.  30,  185S.  The  primary 
meeting  for  an  organization  was  called  to 
order  by  Rev.  Erastus  Burr,  Rector  of  All- 
Saints’  Church,  who  stated  that  the  growth 
4 of  the  parish  and  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
1 justified  the  formation  of  a second  church. 

Washington  Kinney  and  Peter  Kinney, 
members  of  All-Saints’  Church,  possessed  of 
; ample  means,  voluntarily  assumed  the  ex- 
pense of  building  a new  church  edifice,  and 
I upon  completion  of  the  same  they  donated 
the  building  to  the  wardens  and  vestry  of 
fj  Christ  Church,  free  from  debt  and  free  from 
all  cost  to  the  members. 

This  liberal  gift,  which  was  graciously 
jf  accepted  by  the  congregation,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  another,  an  organ,  presented  by 
Eli  and  Peter  Kinney.  This  left  the  congre- 
gation to  assemble  for  worship  with  hardly 
| any  financial  demand. 

The  church  is  a handsome  brick  structure, 
built  after  an  English  model,  with  tower  and 
transepts,  and  can  accommodate  450  people. 
A fine  chapel  has  since  been  built  by  the  side 
of  the  church. 

The  first  vestry  chosen  were  as  follows: 
Washington  Kinney,  Peter  Kinney,  P.  C. 
Kinney,'  II.  Hall,  J.  L.  Watkins,  V.  D.  L. 


Tracy,  D.  S.  Moore,  J.  P.  Terry  and  S.  P. 
Nickells;  these  elected  from  their  number 
W.  Kinney  and  V.  D.  L. Tracy  as  Wardens. 

Rev.  Samuel  D.  Tompkins  was  called  as 
first  Rector  of  the  parish  on  Sept.  13,  1858. 
The  second  was  Rev.  W.  J.  Clark,  called  in 
1861.  The  succeeding  Rectors,  in  their 
order,  are  as  follows:  Revs.  A.  P.  Brush, 
W.  H.  Watts,  J.  T.  Franklin,  F.  H.  Brooke, 
H.  B.  Ensworth  and  the  present  Rector,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Maguire.  The  church  continues  to  be 
prosperous  and  is  doing  a good  work.  The 
church  and  chapel  are  valued  at  $14,000. 
The  present  Wardens  are  J.  L.  Watkins  and 
S.  R.  Ross. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

Sixth  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
— The  history  of  this  church  properly  dates 
from  the  establishment  of  Methodism  in  the 
city,  but  as  that  is  given  under  Bigelow 
Chapel,  which  retains  the  identity  of  the  orig- 
inal society,  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to 
go  back  of  the  division  of  the  old  society. 

The  division  took  place  in  1853  as  a meas- 
ure of  convenience  only,  since  the  society  had 
become  too  large  for  proper  accommodation 
in  one  building,  besides  the  inconvenient  dis- 
tance many  had  to  travel  in  reaching  one 
church.  When  it  became  evident  that  a sec- 
ond church  in  another  part  of  the  city  would 
be  advantageous,  a lot  on  Seventh  street, 
above  Chillicothe,  was  donated  by  Rev.  R.  O. 
Spencer,'  to  be  occupied  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  Rev.  Andrew  Carroll  was 
Presiding  Elder,  and  at  that  time  two 
preachers,  Revs.  Benjamin  St.  J.  Fry  and  G. 
W.  Brush,  were  in  charge.  A frame  chapel 
was  built  on  the  lot  so  generously  donated, 
called  Spencer  Chapel,  and  a portion  of  the 
flock  moved  into  it.  It  was  dedicated  by  Rev. 
Andrew  Carroll,  and  Rev.  Z.  Wharton  became 
the  first  minister. 

This  building  served  until  1866,  when  the 
society  became  too  large  for  Spencer  Chapel, 
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and  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  0.  C.  Mc- 
Cabe, D.  D.,  a move  was  contemplated. 
Messrs.  Richard  Lloyd  and  sons  offered  to 
donate  the  lot  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Chillicothe  streets,  provided  $20,000  should 
be  subscribed  to  build  a church  thereon.  The 
amount  was  subscribed,  and  one  of  the  finest 

M.  E.  church  buildings  in  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence now  stands  on  the  lot.  Spencer  Chapel 
was  sold. 

The  ministers  of  this  church  have  been  as 
follows,  in  the  order  named:  Z.  Wharton, 

Edward  Mabee,  J.  A.  Brodrick,  J.  F.  Given, 
S.  M.  Merrill,  L.  Taft,  J.  F.  Williams,  J.  T. 
Miller,  C.  C.  McCabe,  J.F.  King,  A.  B.  See, 
J.  H.  Gardner,  T.  W.  Stanley,  C.  M.  Bith- 
auser,  W.  II.  Sutherland,  T.  R.  Taylor,  R. 

N.  Wallace,  T.  DeW.  Peake.  The  member- 
ship has  ranged  from  142  up  to  522,  the  high- 
est number  having  been  reached  in  the  year 
1873.  Since  that  time  the  number  has  been 
steadily  between  300  and  400. 

Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Peake , pastor  of  the  Sixth 
Street  Methodist  Church,  of  Portsmouth,  was 
born  in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  near  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  March  19, 1843.  He  is  the  second 
son  of  William  Burton  and  Syntlia  Peake.  He 
lived  with  his  parents  at  the  place  of  his  birth 
until  eleven  years  of  age, when, with  the  family, 
he  removed  to  the  State  of  Indiana.  There 
he  was  educated  at  the  Hartsville  University, 
finishing  his  studies  in  1862.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  he  assisted  in  raising  a 
company  and  went  out  as  Second-Lieutenant 
of  his  company,  which  helped  to  compose  the 
Sixth-seventh  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry. 
At  the  end  of  thirteen  months  he  was  dis- 
charged on  account  of  physical  disability. 
During  most  of  this  time  he  was  on  detail 
duty,  engaging  in  only  one  fight,  that  of 
Mumfordsville,  Ky.  On  returning  from  the 
war  he  served  one  term  as  Revenue  Assessor  in 
Indiana,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  re- 
turned to  Hamilton,  Ohio,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged for  some  time  in  teaching  school. 


While  in  Indiana  he  had  prepared  himself  for 
the  practice  of  law  but,  feeling  a call  to  the 
ministry,  never  fully  engaged  in  that  profes- 
sion. In  1870  he  entered  Cincinnati  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Hillsboro, Ohio,  remaining  in  that  conference, 
preaching  at  various  points,  eleven  years.  In  j 

1881  lie  was  transferred  to  the  Ohio  Confer-  j 

ence  and  was  stationed  for  one  year  at  Cool- 
ville  and  in  the  fall  of  1882  at  Sixth  Street  j 
Church,  Portsmouth.  At  an  early  age  Mr.  j 
Peake  entered  upon  a life  of  vigorous  applica-  : 
tion  consigning,  himself  to  intellectual  labor, 
a persistent  seeker  after  truth.  It  was  not 
enough  for  him  to  learn  from  the  books  of 
and  simply  follow  in  the  tracks  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  him.  His  inclination  led  j 

him  to  go  beyond  the  simple  acceptance  of  1 

modes  of  faith  practiced  in  the  church  and  ex-  | 

amine  the  reasonableness  of  their  grounds.  j 

Truth  has  been  the  great  object  for  which  he  j 

has  sought  and  to  which  he  has  paid  his  de-  j 

votion,  whether  it  be  through  the  old  modes  [ 

or  through  others  that  seemed  to  him  more  \ 

becoming,.  For  these  diversions,  slightly  at  j 

variance  with  the  general  practices,  he  has  [ 

endured  no  little  persecution,  but  his  ortho-  j 

doxy  has  stood  unimpeachable.  His  preach-  j 

ing  is  characterized  by  clearness,  his  illustra- 
tions being  taken  from  every  day  life,  by  a j 

masterly  presentation  of  practical  instruc-  J 

tion,  and  a fearless  promulgation  of  his  j 

own  individual  views  of  scripture  teaching.  j 

He  is  one  of  the  few  preachers  of  the  gospel  J 
who  has  the  boldness  to  ignore  rock-ribbed  »| 

theories  which  are  wont  to  go  out  from  the  j 

pulpit,  and  think  for  himself  and  preach 
directly  from  his  own  heart.  The  favor  with 
which  his  preaching  is  received  is  measured 
by  the  large  and  intelligent  audiences  which 
flock  to  hear  him  at  every  opportunity.  To- 
gether with  studies  and  preaching,  he  has  j'; 
engaged  himself  to  considerable  extent  in  j, 

writing.  While  yet  a boy  he  contributed  jj 

to  the  columns  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette , and  [I 
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later  to  other  news  and  political  papers.  At 
the  early  age  of  seventeen,  as  a politician,  he 
stumped  Shelby  County,  Ind.,  with  an  ability 
that  presaged  for  him  success  from  the 
rostrum  in  whatever  profession  he  should 
choose.  After  entering  the  ministry  he  pub- 
lished a small  work  on  sanctification,  which, 
being  a new  departure,  brought  forth  consid- 
erable comment,  both  for  and  against,  and 
created  no  small  stir  in  the  religious  atmos- 
phere of  the  country.  He  is,  at  the  present 
time,  engaged  on  a book  entitled,  “A  History 
of  Idolatry,”  which  he  expects  to  make  the 
work  of  his  life.  Its  aim  will  be  to  show 
that  all  nations  were  originally  monotheistic 
and  will  contain  much  new  and  singular  in- 
formation. His  sermons  are  published  week- 
ly in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  city,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  about  seventy-five  of 
his  sermons  have  been  published  in  papers 
and  pamphlets  for  distribution.  He  has  long 
been  a literary  contributor  to  different  liter- 
ary and  religious  journals  including  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate  and  Northivest- 
ern  Advocate.  While  a member  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Conference  Mr.  Peake  had  the  ex- 
perience of  being  called  to  answer  charges 
against  his  orthodoxy  before  a council  of  his 
fellow  ministers,  a common  fate,  ofi  recent 
years,  to  many  of  our  ablest  ministers.  From 
his  preaching  it  had  been  learned  that  he  did 
not  believe  nor  teach  the  theory  of  total  de- 
pravity, as  a doctrine  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  but  that  hereditary  corruption 
was,  which  he  boldly  set  forth  with  his  best 
ability.  He  was  requested  by  a committee, 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  write  an  essay 
on  the  subject  of  total  depravity,  which  he 
did;  and  for  teachings  contained  therein  the 
purity  of  his  orthodoxy  was  brought  into 
question.  At  the  following  conference  the 
presiding  eld-er  presented  to  that  body  the 
case  of  Mr.  Peake,  which  had  been  a subject 
of  considerable  discussion,  and  in  doing  so 
denounced  his  theories  as  detrimental  to  the 


cause  of  Methodism.  Mr.  Peake  thereupon 
requested  the  appointment  of  a committee  of 
inquiry  before  whom  he  could  set  forth  and 
explain  his  true  position.  This  was  done 
and  as  a result,  after  a thorough  examination 
and  a strong  argument  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Peake  in  defense  of  his  position,  he  was  fully 
vindicated.  To  the  further  credit  of  Mr.  Peake 
it  may  be  said  since  that  time  the  works  of 
Revs.  W.  B.  Pope  and  Minor  Raymond  have 
appeared,  which  are  accepted  as  the  highest 
authority  in  this  church,  and  in  both  of  these 
the  identical  views  of  Mr.  Peake  on  the  sub- 
jects named  are  supported.  On  the  20th  of 
April,  1878,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lida 
Vale.  He  is.the  father  of  four  living  chil- 
dren. 

Bigelow  Methodist  Episcopal  Church , 
Portsmouth , Ohio. — The  first  society  was 
organized  in  1800  at  Philip  Moore’s,  just 
across  the  Scioto  River.  The  old  stone  house 
in  which  the  meetings  were  held  is  still 
standing. 

This  appointment  was  a part  of  the  old  Sci- 
oto Circuit.  Up  to  1805  the  Scioto  Circuit 
belonged  to  the  Kentucky  District,  which  em- 
braced, beside  the  work  in  Ohio,  all  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  and  the  greater  part  of 
North  Carolina.  In  1805  a new  district  was 
formed  called  the  “ Ohio,”  embracing  all  the 
work  in  the  State. 

Rev.  Henry  Smith  was  the  first  minister  on 
the  Scioto  Circuit,  and  Rev.  William  McKen- 
dree  (afterward  Bishop)  was  the  first  Presid- 
ing Elder. 

In  1805  the  renowned  Peter  Cartwright  was 
assistant  preacher  on  this  circuit.  He  was  a 
frontier  man;  he  was  an  effective  minister  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  and  served  as  Presid- 
ing Eider  for  fifty  years. 

Rev.  John  Sale  was  the  first  Presiding  El- 
der of  the  Ohio  District. 

In  1809,  at  a quarterly  meeting  held  at 
Benjamin  Turner’s,  James  B.  Finley  was  rec- 
ommended as  a suitable  person  to  he  received 
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into  the  conference  as  an  itinerant  minister. 
At  a quarterly  meeting  in  the  old  stone  house 
across  the  Scioto,  May  29,  1813,  Henry  B. 
Bascom,  the  illustrious  Western  orator  who 
achieved  a national  reputation,  received  his 
first  license  and  preached  his  first  sermon. 

In  1813  the  Scioto  Circuit  was  divided  and 
Salt  Creek  Circuit  formed;  at  the  same  time 
the  class  in  the  old  stone  house  across  the  Sci- 
oto was  divided  and  one  organized  in  Ports- 
mouth. This  Portsmouth  appointment  was 
thus  first  a part  of  the  Salt  Creek  Circuit,  and 
now  the  Scioto  District  and  Western  Confer- 
ence. Its  first  circuit  preacher  was  Rev.  Nel- 
son Spring,  in  1814.  There  were  but  seven 
members  in  the  society  when  organized.  They 
were  Escrich  Hall  and  wife,  Rachel  Barber, 
Rev.  J.  R.  Turner  and  wife,  Mary  Scarbor- 
ough and  Anna  Glover.  Rev.  J.  R.  Turner 
was  the  first  Class-Leader. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  the 
first  organization  in  Portsmouth,  preceding 
the  Presbyterians  four  years  and  the  Epis- 
copalians six  years.  The  Methodists  also 
owned  the  first  church,  having  purchased  and 
remodeled  the  academy  on  the  corner  of  Mar- 
ket and  Fourth  streets,  in  1820,  paying  for  it 
$1,100,  partially  in  corn.  The  house  was 
warmed  by  two  old-fashioned  fireplaces,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  pulpit,  and  was  lighted 
by  candles. 

In  1821  John  McDowell,  who  for  nearly  fif- 
ty years  was  the  leading  spirit  of  this  church, 
was  appointed  Class  Leader. 

In  1821  the  first  Sabbath-school  was  organ- 
ized; John  McDowell  was  Superintendent. 

Portsmouth  was  made  a station  in  1829. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  George  Crum 
a lot  was  purchased  on  Second  street,  between 
Market  and  Court  streets,  and  on  it  was  built 
the  largest  church  edifice  then  in  Portsmouth. 
This  was  “ Old  Bigelow  Chapel.”  It  was 
dedicated  in  1834  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Finley,  the 
Presiding  Elder  of  the  district.  The  Trustees 
were  Jacob  Clingman,  Jacob  P.  Noel,  John 


Barker,  N.  W.  Andrews,  C.  C.  Hyatt,  Joseph 
Fennimore,  Moses  Gregory,  J.  R.  Turner 
and  John  McDowell. 

So  far  as  known,  C.  C.  Hvatt  is  the  only 
one  of  this  number  now  living.  He  is  still 
one  of  the  active  business  men  of  Portsmouth. 

A few  years  after  this  church  was  dedicated, 

Paul  Brodbeck,  a German,  was  passing  by  the 
church  during  a watch-night  service.  lie  en- 
tered to  see  what  was  going  on  and  was  con- 
verted. In  the  face  of  great  opposition  he  | 

became  a Methodist,  and  finally  a minister.  j 
His  son  is  one  of  the  popular  young  ministers  f 
of  the  Cincinnati  Conference  and  is  now  sta-  [ 
tioned  at  Springfield.  In  1844  the  German 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  organized. 
This  was  the  first  swarm  from  ‘ ‘ Old  Bigelow.”  ' 
Their  beautiful  and  substantial  church  on  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Washington  streets 
stands  as  a monument  of  their  devotion  to 
their  church. 

In  1853,  the  building  on  Second  street  being 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  congregation,  I 
a lot  was  secured,  on  Seventh  street  above 
Chillicothe,  and  Spencer  Chapel  was  erected, 
and  142  members  and  a proportionate  number  | 
of  the  congregation  moved  into  the  new  fi 
church.  Rev.  Z.  Wharton  was  the  first  pas-  |j 
tor. 

In  1850  the  present  site  was  purchased 
and  the  church  now  standing  erected.  Rev.  || 
George  Brush  dedicated  the  chapel,  and  Rev.  [I 
Dr.  Thomson  (afterward  Bishop)dedicated  the  j 
audience  room.  From  that  time  to  the  pres-  jj 
ent  the  course  of  this  church  has  been  stead-  j 
ily  progressive.  The  membership  has  not  j 
been  large,  but  has  ever  been  earnest  and  true.  !. 
This  church  pays  her  apportionment  for  all  j 
the  benevolent  causes  of  the  church  every  jj 
year.  She  has  no  blanks,  no  deficiencies,  jl 
The  present  building  has  suffered  twice  from  | 
fire,  the  last  time  in  March,  1867.  Nothing  < : 
was  left  but  the  walls.  By  honorable  effort  \ 
the  society  recovered  itself,  from  its  own 
resources.  This  church  pays  from  $1,200  to  I 
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$1,500  salary,  and  a parsonage.  This  church 
owns  two  parsonages;  one  is  occupied  by  the 
pastor,  the  other  is  rented.  It  is  out  of  debt, 
and  owns  church  property  worth  $40,000. 
Since  it  was  a station  the  following  ministers 
have  served  as  pastors:  1829,  A.  D.  Fox;  1830, 
James  Callahan;  1831,  William  Herr;  1832, 
Elijah  Truitt;  1833,  William  Young;  1834-’35, 
George  C.  Crum;  1836-’37,  Henry  Turner; 
1838— ’39,  William  Simmons;  1840,  William 
II.  Lawder;  1841,  R.  S.  Foster  (now  Bishop); 
1842,  Cyrus’  Brooks;  1843,  Wesley  Rowe; 
1844,  William  R.  Anderson;  1845,  Clinton 
B.  Sears;  1846-’47,  David  Whitcomb;  184S- 
’49,  P.  P.  Ingalls;  1850,  John  W.  White; 
1S51,  J.  W.  White  and  B.  St.  James  Fry; 

1852,  B.  St.  James  Fry  and  G.  W.  Brush; 

1853,  A.  Brooks;  lS54-’55,  B.  N.  Spalir; 
1S56,  II.  T.  Mag  ill;  1857-’58,  A.  B.  See; 
lS59-’60,  J.  II.  Creighton;  1861,  S.  C.  Riker; 
1862-’63,  T.  H.  Phillips;  1864-’65-’66,  Isaac 
Crook;  1S67-’6S,  E.  A.  Cranston;  1869-’70, 
James  Mitchell;  1871-’72-’73,  R.  W.  Manley; 
1874,’75-’76,  J.  C.  Jackson;  lS77-’7S-’79, 
J.  W.  Peters;  1SS0,  S.  B.  Matthews,  who 
died  in  June  after  his  appointment;  18S1-’S2, 
J.  W.  Dillon,  the  present  incumbent. 

During  the  same  period  the  following  min- 
isters have  served  as  Presiding  Elders:  1829 
to  1831,  Isaac  C.  Hunter;  1832-’33,  Augus- 
tus Eddy;  1834-’35,  J.  B.  Finley;  1830-’37, 
James  Quinn;  1S38  to  1841,  Michael  Mar- 
ley;  1S42-45,  John  Firrec;  lS46-’49,  John 
Stewart;  1850— ’52,  R.  O.  Spencer;  1853 -’56, 
Andrew  Carroll;  1857-5S,  Uriah  Heath; 
1859-’02,  Levi  Cunningham;  1S63— ’66,  A.  B. 
See;  1867— ’70,  John  Dillon;  1871— ’74,  John 
F.  Miller;  1S75-’7S,  S.  M.  Bright;  1879- 
’80,  J.  W.  Dillon,  the  present  pastor  of  the 
church;  1881-’82  is  M.  V.  B,  Evans. 

The  present  official  members  of  this  church 
are  John  Waller,  George  Little,  James  Y. 
Gordon,  J.  D.  Claire,  W.  C.  Draper,  E.  E. 
Ewing,  J.  G.  Reed,  L.  II.  Murphy,  John 
Cooley,  William  M.  Purscll,  George  D.  Sel- 


by, Gilbert  D.  Wait,  A.  J.  Fuller,  Dr.  D.  S. 
Ricketts  and  W.  F.  Taylor. 

John  W.  Dillon  was  born  near  Millersport, 
Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  18,  1834,  a son 
of  Samuel  and  Alary  C.  (White)  Dillon,  na- 
tives of  Virginia,  his  father  born  in  Franklin 
County,  and  his  mother  in  Botetourt  County. 
His  father  was  of  Irish  descent.  His  parents 
were  married  Aug.  14,  1831,  and  had  a fam- 
ily of  three  sons  and  five  daughters;  one  son 
and  two  daughters  are  now  living.  Our  sub- 
ject’s early  life  was  spent  on  a farm  and  in  at- 
tending the  common  school.  He  was  for 
some  time  under  the  instruction  of  a private 
tutor.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Rome 
Chapel,  Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  July  16, 
1856,  and  Aug.  26,  1857,  at  Chillicotlie,  Ohio, 
was  received  into  the  itinerant  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  a member 
of  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  has  spent  seven- 
teen years  in  the  ministry — three  years  at 
Iron  ton,  three  at  Newark,  three  at  Zanesville, 
tour  at  Gallipolis  and  four  at  Portsmouth. 
He  was  married  at  Sandy  Springs,  Adams 
Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  10,  1860,  to  Mary  C.  Cox. 

Five  children  have  been  born  to  them — Alary 
C.,  Sarah  J.,  John  Grant,  Edmond  B.,  and 
Benjamin  II.  One  daughter  is  the  wife  of 
M.  Alollohan,  of  Gallipolis,  and  the  other  of 
G.  D.  Wait,  of  J.  II.  Wait  & Son,  Portsmouth. 
Mr.  Dillon  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  and 
Odd  Follows  fraternities  and  the  Knights  of 
Honor.  He,  in  1863,  was  one  to  assist  the 
home  companies  in  the  Morgan  raid. 

German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — In 
1839  Wm.  Hast,  D.  D.,  and  John  Zwahlen 
visited  Portsmouth  and  distributed  some  of 
the  issues  of  the  Christlich  Apologete  among 
German  citizens.  About  this  time  Paul 
Brodbeck,  who  was  carelessly  passing  by 
Bigelow  while  a revival  wa  in  progress,  drop- 
ped in  and  before  leaving  was  converted.  Rev. 
Peter  Schmuckcr  paid  a visit  to  Paul  Brod- 
beck in  1814  and  preached  the  same  evening 
at  the  house  of  Stephen  Brodbeck,  a member 
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of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  next 
evening  he  preached  at  the  house  of  Daniel 
Emerich.  Rev.  P.  Schmucker  was  Presiding 
Elder  and  gave  orders  to  Rev.  John  Hoppen 
to  take  Portsmouth  into  the  mission,  which 
was  already  large.  Mr.  Hoppen.  preached 
regularly  in  the  school-house  on  Fourth  street. 
The  first  quarterly  conference  was  held  in  the 
fall  of  1844,  in  the  house  of  Daniel  Emerick, 
and  official  members  were  present  from  West 
Union,  Piketon,  Waverly,  Beaver,  etc.  Paul 
Brodbeck  was  an  Exhorter  in  the  Bigelow 
Church,  but  now  joined  the  German  class 
where  he  could  he  more  useful  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1845,  was  sent  as  a traveling  preacher 
to  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

In  1845  the  circuit  was  called  Portsmouth 
and  Rev.  J.  Geyer  was  appointed  pastor.  In 
1846  a resolution  was  passed  to  build  a church, 
and  a lot  was  accordingly  purchased  on  Fourth 
street,  between  Market  and  Jefferson.  The 
building  was  completed  in  the  following  year. 
The  present  fine  church  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Fourth  was  built  in  1868,  the 
old  one  having  been  sold.  This  building  is  a 
very  fine  one,  50  x 75  feet  in  size,  and  is 
quite  an  ornament  to  the  city.  The  congre- 
gation has  now  185  members  and  a Sunday- 
school  of  200  children.  Rev.  G.  Trefz  is  the 
present  pastor  in  charge. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — 
The  first  attempt  at  church  organization  by 
the  colored  people  of  Portsmouth  was  some- 
time before  1850.  In  the  year  1S55,  in  con- 
ference, mention  was  made  of  the  little  socie- 
ty at  Portsmouth  by  Revs.  Isaac  Dillon  and 
Wm.  Morgan,  circuit  preachers  in  Southern 
Ohio,  who  had  visited  and  preached  at  this 
place.  It  was  weak  at  first  and  did  not  be- 
come able  to  support  a resident  minister  un- 
til 186S  when  Rev.  Phillip  Tolliver  was  em- 
ployed. About  this  time  they  purchased 
Spencer  Chapel  from  the  Methodists  who  at 
that  time  removed  to  Sixth  Street  Church. 


Before  purchasing  this  they  worshiped  in 
a small  frame  building  which  still  stands  and 
is  used  for  a residence,  on  Fifth  street,  be- 
tween Court  and  Market. 

BAPTIST. 

First  Baptist  Church. — In  December,  1849, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Walden,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ohio  Baptist  Convention,  commenced  preach- 
ing in  Portsmouth  with  a view  to  establish- 
ing a church.  Already  a number  of  the  de- 
nomination lived  here,  but  no  attempt  at  or- 
ganization had  ever  been  made.  A meeting 
was  called  to  be  held  Jan.  9,  1850,  at  which 
Rev.  Walden  presided,  and  two  committees 
were  appointed,  one. on  membership  for  the 
new  church  and  one  on  articles  of  faith,  etc. 
On  the  first  committee  D.  D.  Jones  and  John 
Lionberger  were  appointed;  on  the  second, 
George  IPeoredth  and  D.  H.  Minard. 

In  due  time  the  committee  on  member- 
ship reported  fourteen  names,  viz.:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Walden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  D. 
Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Minard,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Wolf,  Mrs.  J.  II.  Wait,  Mrs.  E. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Doan,  Miss  Elizabeth  Loomis, 
John  Lionberger  and  Joseph  S.  Jones,  who 
constituted  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Ports- 
mouth. The  committee  on  articles  of  faith 
reported  the  adoption  of  the  same  as 
formerly  adopted  by  the  State  Baptist  Con- 
vention. Rev.  Mr.  Walden  remained  pas- 
tor until  January,  1851,  when,  on  his  resig- 
nation, he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  T. 
Robert,  formerly  of  Cincinnati.  Ilis  connec- 
tion with  the  church  as  pastor  lasted  until 
the  fall  of  1857  after  which  the  pulpit  was 
vacant  for  a few  months.  Rev.  Mr.  Wyeth 
then  served  as  a supply  from  April,  1858,  till 
April,  1860,  when  Rev.  J.  D.  King  succeeded 
to  the  pastorate.  He  remained  as  pastor 
about  six  years. 

The  first  services  were  held  in  Apollo  Hall 
on  the  west  side  of  Market,  near  Second  street, 
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which  was  used  until  the  present  .church  was 
built  in  1859. 

The  membership  increased  until  in  1853-’J 
there  were  about  100.  Since  that  time  the 
number  has  varied  from  100  to  216. 

Pleasant  Green  Church , Colored. — The 
colored  element  in  the  population  of  Ports- 
mouth has  steadily  grown  with  the  growth  of 
the  city.  After  the  existence  of  the  Afri- 
can Methodist  Church  for  a little  over  ten 
years,  the  Baptist  denomination  was  intro- 
duced by  Elder  Butler  Harper,  now  a minis- 
ter in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  organized  a 
church  here  in  1866,  with  twenty-one  mem- 
bers. All  of  these  except  seven  have  died 
members  of  the  church,  and  the  remaining 
seven  are  still  faithful.  The  strength  and 
membership  have  grown  constantly,  they 
numbering  at  the  present  time  113  members. 

C.  M.  Bowles,  who  came  in  1881,  is  the 
present  pastor.  At  different  times  there  have 
been  spaces  of  a few  months  during  which 
there  was  no  pastor. 

The  church  is  a modest  brick  structure  on 
the  comer  of  Finley  and  Tenth  streets,  sur- 
rounded by  a plat  of  grass;  is  neatly  furnished 
insi.de  and  supplied  with  an  organ.  It  has  a 
flourishing  Sabbath-school  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  J.  Cranshaw. 

CATHOLIC. 

The  two  fine  Catholic  churches  of  Ports- 
mouth present  a worthy  and  lasting  monu- 
ment to  the  enterprise  and  religious  zeal  of 
the  people  of  that  religion.  Beginning  at  a 
day  when  the  city  was  firmly  founded,  in  the 
most  primitive  manner,  it  has  more  than 
equaled  the  growth  of  the  city  in  its  race  to- 
ward power  and  influence.  The  church  em- 
braces about  -150  permanently  established 
families  in  the  city,  while  their  two  church 
edifices,  one  of  them  among  the  finest  in  the 
State,  would  be  ornamental  to  any  city. 

The  first  move  toward  establishing  a church 
here  was  in  1831,  while  the  Ohio  Canal  was 


building  at  this  place.  Many  of  the  laborers 
were  of  foreign  nationality  and  members 
of  the  Catholic  church.  In  April  of  that 
year  Rev.  Father  D.  Rapp  came  and  held 
meetings  two  different  times.  In  1812  Rev. 
Father  T.  R.  Butler  held  a meeting  of  ten 
days.  These  meetings  were  held  in  a square 
brick  building  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Market  and  Fourth  streets.  The  Rev.  Father 
IT.  D.  Yonker,  afterward  Bishop  of  Alton, 
111.,  also  visited  this  place.  Prior  to  1831 
occasional  meetings  had  been  held  by  priests 
from  neighboring  cities,  but  they  were  irregu- 
lar and  held  in  private  houses. 

A few  months  after  the  ten  days’  meeting 
of  Father  Butler,  Father  Joseph  O’Mealy 
was  sent  here  by  Archbishop  Pursell,  whose 
bishopric  then  included  Portsmouth.  Father 
O’Mealy  was  permanently  established  here 
for  about  four  years,  though  a great  portion 
of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  labor  at  a number 
of  other  points  in  this  part  of  the  State.  At 
first  he  held  services  in  his  dwelling,  which 
stood  on  Second  street,  where  Knittel’s  bakery 
now  stands;  but  as  soon  as  possible  he  com- 
pleted the  building  of  a new  church,  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity,  which  still  stands  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Madison  and  Third  streets,  though 
not  now  used  for  a church.  This  church  was 
completed  and  the  first  service  held  in  it  on 
Christmas  day,  1-S12.  The  rectory  was  built 
at  the  same  time  on  the  same  lot. 

During  his  stay  here,  which  lasted  until 
November,  18J5,  Father  O’Mealy  established 
churches  at  Ripley,  Wilkes ville  and  Pine 
Grove,  and  held  services  regularly  at  each. 

After  the  ministry  of  Father  O’Mealy,  who 
was  called  to  another  place  in  1815,  Father 
Emanuel  Thienpont,  of  Dayton,  was  placed 
in  charge  here  and  remained  until  1850. 

He  was  a man  of  great  ability  and  energy 
and  had  built  the  Emanuel  Church,  of  Day- 
ton.  He  also  had  charge  of  churches  of  the 
surrounding  country,  including  the  ones 
above  named,  and  at  the  furnace  towns  in  the 
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eastern  part  of  the  county.  A new  church 
was  established  by  him  at  Pond  Creek,  a 
French  settlement  of  this  county. 

At  the  close  of  his  service,  and  after  the 
place  had  been  without  a resident  pastor  for 
one  or  two  months,  Father  Murphy,  formerly 
of  Australia,  came  here  by  appointment.  His 
ministry  was  of  only  three  or  four  months’ 
duration',  when  the  pulpit  was  again  left 
vacant  for  a short  time. 

In  the  fall  of  1852  Father  Gilmour,  now 
Rev.  Richard  Gilmour,  Bishop  of  Cleveland, 
having  just  completed  his  studies  at  Emmitts- 
burg,  Md.,  was  sent  here  by  Archbishop 
Pursell,  as  his  first  field  of  labor.  He  was 
then  a man  of  feeble  constitution  and  the 
field  being  too  large  and  the  labor  too 
great  for  one  man,  Rev.  Francis  Karge,  a 
Franciscan  Polish  priest  just  from  Europe, 
wuis  sent  as  his  associate. 

At  this  time  a large  portion  of  the  mem- 
bers were  Germans,  unable  to  speak  or  un- 
derstand English,  and  as  Father  Gilmour 
was  unable  to  preach  in  German,  while  Father 
Karge  wTas  unable  to  preach  successfully  in  any 
other  tongue,  the  congregation  was  divided. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer. — This  is  a 
fine  structure  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Sixth  street,  east  of  Gay.  It  was  built  soon 
after  the  division  of  the  congregation.  The 
Germans  retained  the  Church  of  the  Nativ- 
ity, but  by  the  year  1S54  the  English  had 
their  present  building  completed  for  worship. 
Father  Gilmour  remained  here  about  five 
years,  after  which  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  of  Cincinnati.  After 
the  division  of  the  congregation  at  this  place, 
and  Father  Karge  was  giving  his  attention  to 
the  German  portion,  Father  Quigley  was 
sent  as  Father  Gilmour’s  assistant,  but  re- 
mained only  a few  months.  Father  Donahue, 
now  of  Dayton,  then  came  as  the  associate  of 
Father  Gilmour.  He  remained  to  the  end  of 
Father  Gilmour’s  ministry,  and  became  his 
successor. 


He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  Ilarren.  He 
remained  but  two  or  three  years.  Rev.  John 
J.  Curley  succeeded  him,  but  remained  only 
a few  months.  Rev.  O.  A.  Walker,  present 
Vicar-General  of  the  Columbus  Diocese,  was 
then  in  charge  for  seven  years,  from  1866  to 
1873.  He  was  transferred  to  Circleville, 

Ohio,  and  Rev.  John  C.  Goldsmith,  now  of  j 
the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Columbus,  became  his 
successor.  He  was  here  only  a few  months 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  D.  13.  Cull, 
who  remained  from  1874  to  1878,  when  Rev. 

P.  Steyle,  the  present  priest,  who  is  a native 
of  France,  took  charge  of  the  church.  The 
church  edifice  was  thoroughly  remodeled  in 
1881,  gre.atly  improving  its  appearance.  The 
parish  numbers  about  120  families. 

St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church. — Under  Rev. 

F.  Karge  the  German  Catholics  prospered 
largely,  and  in  a short  time  saw  the  neces-  j 
sity  of  building  a new  and  larger  church. 

They  bought  a lot  on  the  corner  of  Market 
and  Fifth,  for  the  sum  of  $2,520,  in  the  year 
1859,  and  in  1864  the  foundation  of  the  - 
church  was  commenced,  wdiile  at  the  same 
time  a large  school-house  was  erected  on  the 
church  ground  at  a cost  of  $3,000.  The  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  new  church  was  laid  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1869,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Rosecrans, 
Bishop  of  Columbus.  The  church  was  dedi-  > 

cated  July  31,  1870,  having  been  built  at  a j 

cost  of  $50,000.  April  25,  1871,  Rev.  Karge 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  Normen,  a native 
of  Alsace,  who  is  the  present  priest. 

On  his  arrival  the  congregation  was  in 
critical  circumstances.  A grand  and  beauti- 
ful church  indeed,  but  an  empty  church, 
without  a parsonage,  and  a debt  of  $28,367 
staring  him  in  the  face.  This  w7as  apparently 
too  much  for  the  few  German  families  who 
made  up  the  congregation,  but  under  the 
direction  of  their  pastor  they  wyent  to  work 
with  a new  zeal  and  set  at  naught  the  dis- 
couraging tendency  of  this  enormous  debt.  j 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  in  the  fall  of  1871  | 
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they  incurred  the  additional  debt  of  $2,400 
by  the  erection  of  a parsonage, and  another  of 
$1,100  in  the  following  year  by  an  addition 
to  the  school-house.  In  1878  it  started  again 
by  a fresh  impulse  for  improvement.  They 
secured  the  erection  of  a large  and  beautiful 
pipe  organ,  at  a cost  of  $2,300,  and  in  1879 
three  nice  and  imposing  Gothic  altars  were 
placed  in  the  church  at  a cost  of  $3,000. 
After  twelve  years  of  hard  work,  be  it  said  to 
their  credit,  this  congregation  has  the  satis-, 
faction  of  seeing  all  these  expensive  improve- 
ments paid  for,  and  the  debt  reduced  to 
$9,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

German  United  Evangelical  Church. — 
This  society  is  purely  German,  the  sermons 
being  preached  in  that  tongue  and  the  con- 
gregation composed  entirely  of  German 
speaking  people.  The  organization  was  first 
formed  in  1S53  by  Rev.  G.  Wiehle.  It  was 
the  second  German  church  organization  in 
the  city,  the  German  Catholic  church  pre- 
ceding it  about  two  years.  It  was  at  first 
composed  of  about  forty  families  who  at  once 
contributed  to  the  erection  of  a church  edifice, 
which  was  built  in  the  same  year  and  which 
still  serves  the  society. 

The  signification  of  its  name,  “ United 
Evangelical,”  means  a harmonious  blending 
of  the  Protestant  and  Lutheran  doctrines. 

The  church  is  now  in  a flourishing  condi- 
tion and  contains  about  150  families.  The 
successive  ministers  have  been  as  follows:  G. 
Wiehle,  lS53-’56;  Leopold  Alberti,  1856-’59; 
II.  Veitli,  1859-’66;B.  Sickel,  1S66-’71;  K. 
Zimmerman,  1871-’75;  P.  Scheliha,  1875-’81; 
Christian  Haas,  1881-’S3. 

German  United  Brethren. — This  church 
was  organized  in  1S06  by  Rev.  G.  F.  Albright. 
The* first  meetings  were  held  in  the  members’ 
houses  until  the  following  year,  when  the 
church,  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Gay 
streets,  was  built.  This  church  is  being  re- 
modeled at  the  present  time  (1883)  and  when 


completed  the  outlay  will  reach  $3,800.  The 
church  is  in  a growing  condition  and  when 
the  building  is  completed  it  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  small  churches  in  the  city. 

Alter  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Albright,  which 
lasted  two  years,  the  society  was  served  two 
years  by  the  Rev.  G.  Schmidt.  The  succeed- 
ing ministers  have  been  as  follows:  Rev. 
G.  F.  Albright  again  for  two  years,  Rev.  J. 
Ernest  two  years,  Rev.  E.  Lorens  three  years, 
Rev.  C.  Streicli  three  years,  Rev.  G.  Schmidt 
three  years,  and  Rev.  C.  Streich  again  since 
1882. 

The  membership  in  1867  numbered  fifteen; 
now  it  numbers  about  eighty. 

Kal  a Kodesh  Beneh  Abrahani  (Holy 
Congregation  oftheSonsof  Abraham). — This 
Hebrew  church  organization  was  formed  in 
September,  1858,  by  fifteen  Jewish  families 
under  Rev.  Raphael  Lasker.  All  of  the  fam- 
ilies had  come  from  Germany  or  France  and 
located  in  business  at  Portsmouth. 

At  the  organization  Levi  and  M.  Eichel- 
stein,  two  brothers,  were  made  presiding  offi- 
cers, and  L.  Stern,  Simon  Lehman,  Isaac 
Freiberg,  Henry  Richman,  Jacob  Stern,  M. 
Seeberger  and  B.  Dreifoas  were  elected  Trus- 
tees. 

The  society  grew  and  flourished  for  awhile 
so  that  in  1871  it  embraced  a congregation  of 
about  twenty -five  families.  For  a few  years 
following,  by  deaths  and  removals,  it  declined 
to  about  twenty  families  in  1S77,  since  which 
time  it  has  remained  about  stationary.  The 
organization  is  now  in  a progressive  condi- 
tion, enjoying  perfect  harmony  and  free  from 
debt.  In  the  year  of  its  organization  the  so- 
ciety purchased  one-half  of  the  Masonic  prop- 
erty on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Third 
streets.  One  large  room  in  this  building  is 
dedicated  to  the  uses  of  a synagogue,  in  the 
furnishing  of  which  the  society  has  expended 
upward  of  $1,000.  Besides  this  property 
they  own  a separate  burying  ground  in  the 
city  cemelery. 
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The  society  meets  regularly  for  preaching 
and  prayer  twice  a week,  Friday  evening  and 
Saturday  morning,  and  has  a regular  Sab- 
bath-school,  which  meets  on  Sunday  morning. 
A few  members  of  the  church  organization 
live  at  Jackson  and  some  at  lronton. 

CEMETERY. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  settlement  here  but 
little  pomp  and  ceremony  attended  the  burial 
of  those  who  now  and  then  caused  the  grave 
to  open  and  to  whose  memory  a humble 
mound  of  earth  arose. 

The  first  site  of  burial  after  civilization  fairly 
begun  was  on  the  hill  just  back  of  Alexandria. 
This  was  used  long  after  the  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria  moved  to  Portsmouth.  To  this 
place  the  remains  of  Dr.  Thomas  Waller  were 
borne  in  1S23. 

The  first  public  graveyard,  as  it  was  then 


called,  in  Portsmouth,  was  on  the  ground  now 
covered  by  the  Burgess  Steel  and  Iron  Works. 
This  served  the  people  for  many  years.  This 
ground  being  too  small  as  well  as  too  near  the 
business  part  of  the  town,  was  abandoned  in 
1829,  and  a part  of  the  present  cemetery  was 
laid  out  as  a burying  ground.  The  first 
burial  in  this  new  ground  was  that  of  William 
Peebles,  a brother  of  John  Gl.  Peebles.  The 
lot  at  first  contained  only  five  or  six  acres,  but 
at  different  times  since  additions  have  in- 
creased it  to  forty-two  acres.  In  1872  and 
1873  additions  were  made  of  eight  acres  each. 
The  cemetery  lies  on  the  northern  border  of 
the  city  limit,  a portion  of  it,  lately  laid  off 
by  the  Catholics,  being  across  the  line  in  Clay 
Township.  It  is  a large,  shady  lawn,  on  ele- 
vated ground,  laid  out  with  gravel  drives 
and  beautifully  ornamented  with  monuments, 
shrubbery  and  flowers. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


PRESS— CHILDREN’S  HOME— LIBRARIES  AND  SOCIETIES. 


THE  PRESS. 

The  first  newspaper  ever  printed  northwest 
of  the  Ohio  River  was  issued  at  Cincinnati, 
Nov.  9,  1793,  by  Win.  Maxwell.  It  was  en- 
titled The  Sentinel  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory ; its  motto,  “Open  to  all  parties 
but  influenced  by  none.”  This  paper,  after 
changing  its  ownership  and  name  was  con- 
tinued until  1800. 

Newspaper  history  in  Portsmouth  begins 
with  the  issue  of  the  Portsmouth  Gazette. 
It  appeared  Aug.  5,  1818,  and  from  that  day, 
with  a few  short  intervals,  the  newspaper  his- 
tory is  a continuous  one,  and  constantly 
growing  in  importance.  The  Gazette  was 
printed  and  published  by  Abbott  & Chaney. 
It  was  continued  until  March  17, 1819,  twen- 
ty-six numbers  in  all.  At  that  time  Ports- 
mouth was  but  a small  village,  and  the  coun- 
try around  very  thinly  settled.  There  was  but 
one  postofflce  in  the  county, — at  Portsmouth^ 
— and  but  one  mail  route,  which  came  down 
the  Scioto  Valley  from  Chillicothe  to  this 
place.  The  mail  was  brought  down  once  a 
week  on  horseback.  But  the  country  was 
too  new  to  support  a paper,  and  it  stopped. 

The  Scioto  Telegraph. — On  the  4th  of 
March,  1820,  a young  man  by  the  name  of 
Charles  Hopkins  commenced  the  publication 
of  the  Scioto  Telegraph , in  the  house  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Second  and  Washington 
streets,  just  one  year  after  the  suspension  of  the 
Portsmouth  Gazette.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  ed- 
itor, printer,  publisher,  compositor,  pressman 


and  printer’s  devil.  In  fact,  he  did  all  the  work 
in  and  about  the  printing  office — job  printing 
and  all.  Mr.  Hopkins  carried  on  the  office 
himself  until  he  published  thirty  numbers. 
He  then  took  in  Jeremiah  Abbott,  who  had 
formerly  published  the  Portsmouth  Gazette , 
as  printer,  and  changed  the  name  to  the 
Scioto  Telegraph  and  Lawrence  Gazette,  C. 
Hopkins,  editor,  and  Jeremiah  Abbott, 
printer.  It  continued  thus  for  about  a year. 
The  last  paper  was  issued  Sept.  1,  1821,  Mr. 
Hopkins  going  East  with  the  intention  of 
returning^in  a few  weeks,  and  Mr.  Abbott  go- 
ing to  Illinois.  They  neither  of  them  ever  re- 
turned to  Portsmouth.  The  last  issue  of  this 
paper  contained  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena. 

Portsmouth  Gazette  and  Lawrence  Adver- 
tiser.— There  seems  to  have  been  an  interval 
of  nearly  three  years  when  there  was  no  pa- 
per published  at  Portsmouth  at  all — from 
Sept.  1,  1821,  to  July  30,  1824.  At  the. 
latter  date  John  and  James  Carnahan  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Portsmouth 
Gazette  and  Lawrence  Advertiser.  On  March 
18,  1825,  they  took  in  Ebenezer  Corwin  as 
partner,  and  it  was  published  under  the 
firm  of  Corwin  & Carnahan.  Mr.  Cor- 
win was  not  a printer  by  profession,  but 
he  was  a man  of  considerable  ability  and 
good  education.  He  came  from  the  city 
of  New  York  with  his  brother,  Daniel 
Corwin,  in  the  year  1812.  They  at  first 
purchased  the  Lafayette  Mills  from  Emanuel 
Traxler,  on  the  Little  Scioto  River.  But  af- 
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ter  running  the  mills  a few  years,  the  busi- 
ness not  proving  profitable,  they  sold  the  mills 
to  Samuel  13.  Burt  and  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth. Daniel  Corwin  went  into  the  gro- 
cery business  and  Ebenezer  to  teaching  school. 
Ho  also  started  a shop  for  the  manufacture 
of  spinning  wheels  for  the  use  of  the  country 
people  in  manufacturing  their  wool  and  flax 
into  wearing  apparel.  But  not  being  a prac- 
tical mechanic  himself,  he  discontinued  that 
business  and  went  into  partnership  with  the 
Messrs.  Carnahan  & Corwin,  and  commenced 
to  edit  their  paper  on  March  18,  1825.  It  is 
supposed  the  paper  improved  very  materially 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Mr.  Cor- 
win— he  being  a literary  man  and  the  Carna- 
hans merely  printers.  It  was  continued  by 
Corwin  & Carnahan  for  about  six  months, 
and  on  the  28th  of  October  the  last  number 
was  issued. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  paper  pub- 
lished in  Portsmouth  during  the  next  six 
months,  except  a small  sheet  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  legal  advertisements. 

Western  Times. — April  18,  1826,  the  first 
number  of  the  Western  Times  was  issued  by 
E.  Corwin  & Co.  Who  the  “ Co.”  was  does 
not  appear.  But  it  is  quite  probable  that  it 
was  Julius  A.  Bingham,  who  was  a practical 
printer,  and  subsequently  bought  Mr.  Corwin 
out.  E.  Corwin  & Co.  continued  to  publish 
the  Times  for  one  year,  when  Mr.  Corwin  re- 
tired, and  Julius  A.  Bingham  became  sole 
proprietor,  editor  and  printer. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  were  the  politics  of 
those  papers?  It  would  be  too  broad  an  asser- 
tion to  say  that  there  were  no  politics  at  that 
period.  The  Whigs  and  Democratic  parties 
divided  the  nation  as  other  parties  in  later 
times. 

In  1820  Colonel  James  Monroe  was  elected 
President  unanimously  without  a shadow  of 
opposition.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary heroes  who  aspired  to  the  Presidency, 
and  by  mutual  consent,  as  it  were,  they  con- 


cluded to  give  him  that  high  office  without 
opposition.  When  Mr.  Monroe’s  administra- 
tion expired  a new  set  of  Presidential  candi- 
dates sprang  up,  each  with  his  friends  and 
partisans  to  advocate  his  claims  to  that  high 
office.  The  people  divided  into  parties  and 
had  their  party  organs.  May  7,  1827,  Mr. 
Bingham  bought  the  interest  of  Mr.  Corwin 
in  the  Times , and  the  partnership  was  dis- 
solved. 

The  office  of  the  Western  Times , as  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Bingham,  was  a few  doors  east 
of  Market  space  on  Second  street.  The  sub- 
scription price  was  $2  if  paid  in  advance,  and  1 
$3  if  paid  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  motto 
of  the  paper  was,  “Speak  of  things  as  they 
are.”  The  editorials  of  the  Times  were  ' 
lengthy  and  able,  but  the  editor  often  com- 
plained of  want  of  time  for  writing,  as  the 
mechanical  work,  which  he  did  himself,  great-  j 
ly  interfered. 

Mr.  Bingham  continued  the  publication  of  f 
the  Times  till  Jan.  20,  1831,  nearly  four  ; 
years.  The  town  and  country  had  increased  L 
in  population  and  wealth,  so  that  the  paper  j 
was  well  sustained. 

About  the  4th  of  July,  1830,  Mr.  Bingham  j 
had  a serious  difficulty  with  his  apprentice,  j 
Eli  Glover,  who  was  just  then  entering  man-  j 
hood.  Young  Glover  left  the  office,  and  be- 
ing baflled  in  an  attempt  at  personal  revenge 
for  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  paper  [j 
concerning  him,  sought  to  fight  his  opponent  jl 
with  his  own  kind  of  weapon.  He,  accord- 
ingly, with  the  aid  of  influential  friends,  sue-  [I 

ceeded  in  starting  successfully  a new  paper  I 

called 

The  Portsmouth  Courier. — Young  Glover 
had  secured  the  county  printing  for  Jackson, 
Lawrence  and  Pike  counties  and  the  whole 
matter  was  set  on  foot  without  the  knowledge  j 
of  the  editor  of  the  Ti mes.  Edward  Hamilton  |j 
was  hired  to  edit  the  paper  and  together  they  j 
published  the  first  number  about  the  1st  of  I 
January,  1831.  When  Mr.  Bingham  saw  the  j 
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first  number,  he  was  struck  with  dismay.  He 
saw  at  a glance  that  "his  doom  was  sealed.  He 
had  toiled  through  four  years  of  labor  and 
anxiety  to  build  up  a business,  and  had  just 
got  it  on  secure  foundation,  when,  by  indulg- 
ingliis  passion  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he 
lost  all.  Portsmouth  was  too  small  to  sus- 
tain two  newspapers  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess for  either  of  them.  Mr.  Bingham  made 
a spasmodic  effort  to  increase  the  circulation 
and  patronage  of  his  paper,  but  it  was  only  of 
short  duration.  He  only  published  three  or 
four  numbers  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Courier , and  finally  discontinued  his  paper 
forever.  He  boxed  up  his  printing  materials 
and  stowed  them  away  in  an  old  frame  build- 
ing, that  stood  near  where  Zoelner’s  jewelry 
store  now  stands.  Here  they  remained  sev- 
eral years,  until  David  Gharky  bought  them 
to  take  to  Muncie,  in  Indiana. 

The  Portsmouth  Courier  was  edited  by 
Edward  Hamilton  for  one  year.  It  was  op- 
posed to  the  administration  of  General  Jack- 
son.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton retired  from  the  editorial  control  of  the 
Courier  and  Elijah  Glover  remained  as  sole 
proprietor,  editor  and  publisher.  Mr.  Glover 
took  in  as  an  apprentice  his  brother,  S.  G.  Glo- 
ver, and  W.  P.  Camden  as  printer.  In  1833 
he  sold  out  to  S.  G.  Glover  and  Camden,  and 
retired  from  the  business.  In  1831  Elijah 
Glover  took  back  his  brother’s  interest  and  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  the  C owner  in  part- 
nership with  Camden  till  December,  1836, 
when  Edward  Hamilton  bought  the  entire  in- 
terest of  the  Courier  and  changed  the  name  to 
the 

Scioto  Tribune . — The  first  number  of  the 
Scioto  Tribune  was  issued  Dec.  6,  1836.  Ed- 
ward Hamilton,  editor  and  proprietor;  Wm. 
P.  Camden,  printer.  We  will  here  state- that 
in  1813,  some  time  after  Horace  Greeley  had 
commenced  the  Hew  York  Tribune , he 
claimed  that  the  New  York  Tribune  was  the 
first  paper  of  the  name  ever  ’published  in 


America.  To  -this  Mr.  Hamilton  replied  that 
Greeley  was  under  a mistake,  for  the  Scioto, 
which  was  afterward  changed  to  the  Ports- 
mouth Tribune , had  been  published  several 
years  before  the  New  York  Tribune.  So  that 
if  there  is  any  merit  in  the  name,  and  Horace 
Greeley  claimed  there  was,  Mr.  Hamilton  is 
entitled  to  it. 

In  1839  Silman  Clark  bought  an  interest 
in  the  Tribune  and  changed  the  nairfe  to  the 
Portsmouth  Tribune. 

About  the  year  1812  Hutchins  and  Blinn 
took  charge  of  the  editorial  department  and 
published  it  for  a short  time.  But  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton took  charge  of  it  again  and  continued  to 
edit  it  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican 
war  in  1816. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  quite  a dignified  gentle- 
man in  his  manners  and  deportment,  a warm 
friend  of  those  whom  he  chose  to  associate 
with,  but  a bitter  hater  of  those  whom  he  dis- 
liked. He  was  a Whig  in  politics  and  a 
strong  partisan  in  feeling. 

In  1836  S.  G.  Glover,  who  had  learned  the 
printing  business  with  his  brother  Eli,  started 
a campaign  paper  advocating  the  election  of 
Martin  Yan  Buren  to  the  Presidency.  It  was 
the  first  Democratic  paper  published  in  Ports- 
mouth. It  was  a small  sheet,  issued  weekly, and 
was  discontinued  immediately  after  the  elec- 
tion, the  party  being  too  weak  to  sustain  an  or- 
gan at  that  time.  In  1810,  during  the  great  log- 
cabin  and  hard-cider  Presidential  campaign, 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  General  Har- 
rison to  the  Presidency,  the  Democrats  of 
Portsmouth  and  vicinity  determined  to  have 
an  organ  through  which  to  express  their  po- 
litical opinions.  They  accordingly  procured  a 
press  and  type,  and  William  P.  Camden  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the 

Scioto  Valley  Post. — The  Democratic 
party  of  Scioto  County  at  that  time  was 
greatly  in  the  minority,  and  but  few  men  of 
wealth  or  influence  belonged  to  it,  the  offices 
and  other  patronage  being  almost  entirely  in 
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the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  Under  these  circum- 
stances publishing  a Democratic  paper  was  an 
up-hill  business.  But  Mr.  Camden  was  very 
industrious  and  persevering,  with  a determined 
will  to  make  it  a success.  He  was  a good 
printer  and  performed  nearly  all  the  mechan- 
ical labor  himself;  but  he  was  no  writer.  It 
was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  write  an 
editorial  of  any  kind.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  these  difficulties,  he  continued  the  publi- 
cation at  intervals  for  nearly  five  years. 

During  the  publication  of  the  Scioto  Valley 
Post  there  was  a small  sheet  issued  from  that 
office,  for  several  weeks  in  succession,  called 
the  Ghost.  It  was  a literary  paper,  mostly 
devoted  to  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
town.  It  gave  nicknames  to  those  whom  it 
held  up  to  ridicule,  in  such  manner  that 
everbody  knew  whom  they  meant  without 
mentioning  any  names.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  edited  and  published  by  Benjamin  Work, 
an  apprentice,  and  John  Gliarky,  who  assisted 
Camden  in  the  publication  of  his  paper.  It 
was  a lively  little  sheet,  and  held  up  the  fol- 
lies and  foibles  of  the  citizens  in  a funny 
manner  without  giving  offense. 

Portsmouth  Clipper. — In  March,  1845, 
Anthony  Drouillard  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Portsmouth  Clipper.  Mr. 
Drouillard  not  being  a practical  printer,  took 
in  partnership  W.  C.  Wheeler,  a printer,  and 
continued  the  publication  of  the  Clipper  till 
Aug.  26,  1845.  He  then  took  in  Stephen  P. 
Drake  as  partner,  Mr.  Wheeler  retiring. 
The  Clipper  continued  to  be  published  by 
Drouillard  & Drake  for  six  months,  when  the 
partnership  was  dissolved.  March  3,  1846, 
Stephen  P.  Drake  issued  the  first  number  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  Clipper , and  con- 
tinued its  publication  for  three  years. 

Simon  Pure. — In  1844  a small  campaign 
paper  called  the  Simon  Pure  was  issued  from 
the  office  of  the  Portsmouth  Tribune , ad- 
vocating the  election  of  Henry  Clay  to  the 
Presidency.  It  was  edited  by  a committee 


appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Scioto 
County  Whig  Central  Committee.  The 
principal  editors  were  supposed  to  be  W.  A. 
Hutchins  and  0.  F.  Moore,  two  leading 
Whig  politicians  and  stump  speakers  of  that 
day.  It  was  a very  spirited  sheet  and  the 
editorials  were  vigorously  written.  At  the 
close  of  the  campaign  tli & Simon  Pure  ceased 
to  exist. 

March  7,  1848,  the  Tribune  and  Clipper 
were  united  by  Messrs.  Clark  & Drake,  and 
published  by  them  up  to  Nov.  22,  1849,  on 
which  day  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and 
the  office  sold  to  Mr.  John  Hanna,  who  pub- 
lished the  paper  from  Nov.  23,  1849,  till  Nov. 
22,  1850.  On  the  23d  of  November  Stephen  P. 
Drake  re-purchased  one -half  of  the  Tribune 
and  Clipper  and  formed  a partnership  under 
the  name  of  Drake  & Hanna.  Dec.  9,  1850, 
they  commenced  the  publication  of  the  daily 
aud  weekly  Tribune  and  Clipper.  Its  pub- 
lication was  continued  by  them  up  to  June 
9,  1852,  when  John  Hanna,  by  a division  of 
the  office  property,  became  the  sole  proprie- 
tor. Sept.  9,  1853,  he  sold  the  office  to  A. 
McFarland,  who  continued  to  publish  it  up  to 
April  1,  1854,  when  he  associated  with  him 
in  business  his  brother,  Daniel  McFarland. 
This  arrangement  continued  until  April, 
1857,  when  Daniel  McFarland  removed  to 
Kansas.  In  1861  Daniel  McFarland,  having 
returned  from  the  West,  bought  the  entire 
paper  from  his  brother,  who,  since  the  disso- 
lution in  1857,  had  been  sole  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  daily  and  weekly  Tribune. 
But  at  this  time,  after  a trial  of  seven  years, 
the  daily  was  discontinued,  the  proprietors 
being  fully  convinced  that  a daily  could  not 
be  published  without  a sacrifice  oii  their  part. 
In  June,  1867,  the  office  was  sold  to  H.  R. 
W.  Smith  and  David  Flick  (the  latter  having 
been  connected  with  the  office  in  all  capacities 
from  “devil”  to  foreman  in  the  past  thir- 
teen years).  The  firm  of  Smith  & Elick  pub- 
lished the  paper  up  to  1868,  when  A.  Me- 
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Farland  bought  Mr.  Smith’s  half  interest  and 
took  charge  of  the  editorial  work.  The  paper 
under  this  management  of  McFarland  & Elick 
was  issued  from  an  office  located  on  Second 
street,  south  side,  between  Court  and  Market 
streets.  In  the  summer  of  1870  Mr.  McFarland 
erected  the  Tribu ne  Building,  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Second  and  Court  streets,  into 
which  the  office  was  moved  and  where  it  re- 
mains at  the  present  writing,  August,  1883. 

Here  he  introduced  the  first  steam  engine 
used  in  printing  in  Portsmouth. 

In  January,  1876,  Mr.  H.  R.  W.  Smith, 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  telegraphic 
department  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer , re- 
turned to  Portsmouth  and  again  became  in- 
terested in  the  Tribune.  He  acted  as  editor 
and  the  paper  was  issued  under  the  old  firm 
name  of  Smith  & Elick  until  August  of  that 
year  when  Mr.  Smith  relinquished  his  inter- 
j est  and  returned  to  his  old  position  on  the 
I Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Mr.  Smith  'had  sold  his  interest  in  the 
Tribune  to  A.  McFarland,  Jr.,  who  had  re- 
cently become  proprietor  of  the  Portsmouth 

! Republican.  The  two  papers  were  now  con- 
| solidated  (Aug.  9,  1876),  and  the  firm  of  Mc- 

I Farland  & Elick  continued  the  publishers 
; until  Oct.  1,  1877,  when  W.  H.  Bonsall  leased 
the  office  and  issued  the  paper  in  his  own 
name  until  Jan.  1,  1881.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Elick  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  McFarland,  but 
remained  in  the  office  as  foreman  and  job- 
printer.  The  paper  was  then  conducted  by 
Mr.  McFarland  alone  as  editor  and  publisher 
until  Jan.  1,  1883,  when  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  business  manager  for  the  Tribune  Pub- 
lishing Company,  which,  with  its  steam 
power  presses  and  other  publishing  facilities, 
j had  begun  to  assume  large  proportions. 

1 Feeling  the  need  of  recreation  after  so  long 
a term  of  editorial  service  he  turned  that  re- 
sponsibility over  to  other  hands,  and  at  the 
present  time  devotes  his  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness management. 

15 


The  Democratic  Enquirer  was  begun  by 
James  M.  Ashley  and  Edward  W.  Jordan, 
April  6,  1848.  They  published  two  numbers 
and  broke  down.  Neither  of  them  had  a cent 
of  capital,  and  it  did  not  sustain  itself.  Cap- 
tain Francis  Cleveland,  having  disposed  of 
his  farm  on  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto,  where 
the  County  Infirmary  is  at  present  located, 
bought  them  out  and  continued  the  Enquirer 
as  a Democratic  paper,  with  Jacob  Miller  as 
printer.  Miller  was  taken  in  as  a partner, 
and  Nov.  21,  1849,  they  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  a daily  paper,  which  continued  for 
several  years.  It  was  called  the  daily  Dis- 
patch, and  was  the  first  daily  paper  published 
in  Portsmouth;  the  price,  delivered  to  sub- 
scribers, being  10  cents  per  week.  Mr. 
Miller  sold  out  his  interest  to  Alexander 
Pearce,  and  it  was  published  by  the  firm  ot 
Cleveland  & Pearce. 

After  a time  Captain  Cleveland  sold  out  his 
interest  to  Mr.  Pearce.  It  changed  hands 
again,  and  Thompson  & Norton  published  it 
awhile,  and  then  George  W.  Nelson  became 
the  proprietor,  who  continued  it  up  to  Oc- 
tober, 1855.  Shortly  after  Cleveland  & Mil- 
ler got  hold  of  it  they  changed  the  name  to 
the  Portsmouth  Enquirer. 

Mr.  Nelson,  the  last  publisher  of  the 
Enquirer , was  a very  vigorous  writer,  and 
showed  up  the  corruption  of  some  of  the  city 
and  county  officials  in  a manner  that  had 
never  before  been  done.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Nelson  changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  Ohio 
Pennant  and  continued  its  publication  a few 
years  when  the  editor  went  West  and  the 
Democratic  party  was  again  left  without  an 
organ. 

The  material  was  afterward  used  in  the 
publication  of  a tri-weekly  Democratic  paper 
called  the  Plain  Dealer.  It  was  published 
only  through  the  Buchanan  and  Fremont 
campaign,  edited  by  E.  M.  Horrel,  who  sub- 
sequently went  into  the  rebel  army. 

In  1857  Walter  C.  Hood  brought  his  office 
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from  Ironton  and  started  the  Portsmouth 
Times.  It  was  continued  until  about  I860, 
and  after  a rest  of  about  one  year  was  revived 
by  its  present  able  editor,  Hon.  James  W. 
Newman,  in  company  with  his  brother,  E. 
Newman.  In  the  interval  J.  F.  Eate  and  W. 
C.  Appier  issued  from  the  office  a Fillmore 
campaign  paper.  Under  his  management 
this  paper  has  been  remarkably  successful. 
It  is  Democratic  in  politics  and  very  ably 
edited. 

In  1861  the  veteran,  Sam  Pike,  began  the 
publication  of  an  ultra  Democratic  paper 
which  he  called  the  Portsmouth  Patriot. 
The  first  issue  appeared  April  18,  1861,  but 
it  was  unsuccessful,- and  he  was  compelled  to 
stop  it  after  a few  months. 

In  1S52  Stephen  P.  Drake  started  the  Sci- 
oto Valley  Republican.  It  was  independent 
in  politics  and  an  excellent  literary  paper. 
It  was  continued  by  S.  P.  Drake  and  his 
brother  Samuel  until  about  1863,  when  it  was 
stopped,  both  of  its  editors  having  gone  into 
the  army.  About  1866  it  was  revived  as  a 
semi-weekly  by  Samuel  P.  Drake  and  S.  F. 
Wetmore,  but  sold  by  them  to  C.  E.  Irwin 
in  1870  and  continued  as  a weekly  until  1876. 
In  that  year  it  was  purchased  by  A.  McFar- 
land, Jr.,  and  consolidated  with  the  Tribune. 
The  material  was  afterward  used  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Portsmouth  Blade.  It  was 
started  in  September,  1876,  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Valjean,  under  the  name  of  the  Valley  Blade, 
which  was  changed  in  1879  to  Portsmouth 
Blade.  In  January,  1879,  new  material  was 
secured  and  the  company  reorganized.  It  is 
published  by  Mr.  Valjean  at  the  present 
time.  The  paper  is  Eepublican  in  politics, 
but  is  more  especially  characterized  as  a 
sensational  paper,  voluminous  in  local  news. 
This  feature  has  given  it  quite  a large  circu- 
lation and  consequently  it  is  successful  from 
a financial  standpoint. 

In  1874  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Drake  again  came 
before  the  public  with  the  publication  of  the 


daily  Globe,  which  was  continued  for  nearly 
two  years;  but  Portsmouth  had  before  this 
repeatedly  shown  her  lack  of  enterprise  by 
refusing  to  support  a .daily  paper  and  this  ii 
one  went  the  way  of  its  predecessors. 
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In  the  winter  of  1862  Warren  and  Daniel  ? 
Davis  started  a paper  called  the  Portsmouth  I ® 
Gazette.  It  only  lasted  about  two  months,  ® 
but  was  revived  by  the  same  gentlemen  after 
a few  years  and  continued  about  two  months 
again,  when  it  was  discontinued  entirely. 

In  1878  Messrs.  MbNichols  and  Dunning- 
ton,  two  young  men  whose  faith  was  strong, 
started  the  daily  Herald,  which,  after  a fitful 
existence  of  two  short  weeks,  passed  from  the 
field  of  action,  its  path  marked  only  by  finan 
cial  disaster. 

Portsmouth  District  Quarterly. — This  is  a 
religious  periodical  published  quarterly 
Portsmouth,  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  It  was  started  in  1880,  and  printe 
by  Samuel  P.  Drake.  In  January,  1882,  it 
was  succeeded  by  the  Portsmouth  District 
Recorder , a monthly  journal  edited  by  Eev 
M.  V.  B.  Ewans. 

A German  paper  called  the  Ohio  Corre 
spondent  was  started  in  1855  by  Edward 
Eaine.  It  was  published  by  him  until  about; 
1873,  when  he  sold  out  to  Julius  Bock,  who 
subsequently  sold  it  to  its  present  proprietor 
J.  G.  Fuchlinger.  \ 

Other  papers  have  been  started  and  pub 
lished  for  a short  time  in  Portsmouth  bu 
were  of  little  importance  compared  with  mos 
of  those  just  given. 

The  daily  Herald  was  commenced  b 
Pheps  & Dumas  in  March,  1855,  and  con 
tinued  by  them  until  June  of  the  same  year 
when  John  Hanna  bought  the  establishmen 
and  continued  the  publication  of  the  dail 
Herald  and  weekly  until  February,  1856 
when  the  establishment  was  purchased  b 
Shannon,  Spence  & Co.,  and  the  paper  dis 
continued. 
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The  Soioto  was  a campaign  paper  started 
n 184:0.  It  had  but  a short  life. 

The  Life  Boat  was  a small  paper  published 
ibout  184:5,  by  N.  H.  Parker. 

The  Path  Finder , a campaign  paper  edited 
oy  F.  Cleveland,  was  being  published  in 
L856.  In  that  year  Portsmouth  had  three 
b lailies— the  evening  Tribune , morning  Her- 
ild  and  daily  Pennant. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Times  was  a Republican 
3ampaign  paper  started  in  1857. 

The  Daily  News  was  published  through 
he  campaign  of  1880,  by  Samuel  P.  Drake, 
tfi  It  was  started  in  the  interest  of  Hon.  Henry 
Heal,  Republican  candidate  for  Congress 
J from  this  district. 

The  Portsmouth  Dispatch  was  started  in 
1853  or  1854:. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  HOME  ASSOCIATION. 

This  most  worthy  and  benevolent  institu- 
tion was  the  work  of  a few  Christian  and  phi- 
anthropic  ladies  of  Portsmouth,  who  inaug- 
irated  it  in  the  summer  of  1874:,  and  in  Octo- 
ip,r  of  the  same  year  opened  the  institution 
Ifor  the  benefit  of  the  homeless  children  oi 
'ortsmouth  and  Scioto  County. 

The  work  was  successfully  prosecuted  by 
[the  association  until  August,  1877,  when,  a 
uitable  building  having  been  erected  by  the 
ounty,  it  was  handed  over  to  a Board  of  Trust- 
s appointed  by  the  commissioners. 

There  was  during  this  period  both  a day 
chool  and  Sunday-school  connected  with  the 
Home,  where  the  education  and  the  morals  of 
I the  children  were  carefully  superintended. 
The  following  were  the  officers  and  mem- 
1 conjbers  of  the  association : President,  Mrs.  D. 

B.  Cotton;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Clias.  Lloyd; 
ament  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Towne; 
dailj Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Draper; 
1856, Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Gordon;  Mesdames  S: 
id  byR.  Ross,  George  Helfenstein,  O.  C.  McCall, 
ir  die  Samuel  Reed,  B.  R.  Miles,  V.  Burkel,  M.  H. 
Ball,  B.  B.  Gaylord,  J.  K.  Lodwick,  W.  A. 
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Hutchins,  M.  Zoellner,  John  Wilhelm,  I.  H. 
Stanger,  George  Waller,  L.  C.  Robinson,  M. 
A.  Gunn,  Enos  Reed,  M.  J.  Waller,  Charles 
Elden,  Rose  Stimmell,  Jesse  Swim,  E.  Pond, 
W.  P.  Martin,  S.  G.  Moore,  E.  Kehoe,  George 
Johnson,  Carrie  Hall,  Albert  McFarland,  H. 
E.  Currie,  T.  J.  Graham,  William  Moore, 
Charles  Winter,  0.  F.  Moore,  A.  McGinley, 
T.  II.  Pursell,  G.  D.  Selby,  John  G.  Peebles, 
A.  Pursell,  John  B.  Gregory,.  P.  C.  lams, 
G.  H.  Gharky,  W.  H.  Johnson,  John'  Pur- 
dum,  A.  M.  Fulton,  M.  J.  Barton,  I.  M. 
Tracy,  J.  M.  Hichols;  Misses  M.  J.  Terry 
M.  J.  Peebles,  M.  E.  Peebles,  Thirza  G.  Spry, 
M.  Firmstone. 

From  the  very  able  report  of  the  Secretary, 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Towne,  the  following  excerpts  are 
taken,  space  not  allowing  for  the  full  report: 

“The  Home  was  opened  Oct.  12,  1874:,  in 
the  Hospital  Building.  In  January,  1875,  a 
donation  was  received  from  ten  young  ladies 
who  had  a table  at  a sale,  and  in  February 
we  were  generously  helped  again  by  the  pro- 
ceeds from  tableaux,  given  by  a few  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  city;  and  again, 
in  February  a spelling  match  helped  mate- 
rially to  raise  funds.  In  April  our  German 
friends  very  kindly  gave  a concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Home,  and  in  July  a contribu- 
tion was  received  from  a society  of  young 
girls. 

“During  the  year  ending  October,  1875, for- 
ty-eight children  were  received,  thirty-three 
of  whom  were  from  the  Infirmary;  good,  per- 
manent homes  were  found  for  two;  five  were 
returned  to  friends,  not  parents; three  were  put 
out  on  trial;  one  sent  to  the  Asylum  for  Imbe- 
ciles ; one  child  was  boarded  at  the  Home  for 
a few  weeks;  one  was  returned  to  the  Infirm- 
ary; there  was  very  little  sickness  of  a serious 
character  and  only  one  death;  most  of  the 
children  were  young,  their  ages  ranging  from 
two  to  twelve  years;  the  majority  under  eight 
years. 

******  * 
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“The  society  has  been  managed  by  the  usual 
officers,  with  five  standing  committees:  An 
Executive  Committee,  Clothing  or  Business 
Committee,  School  Committee,  and  one  to 
consider  applications  for  admission,  and  one 
to  decide  upon  children  leaving  the  Home 
for  other  homes;  also,  a Supply  Committee  of 
two  ladies,  one  appointed  each  week,  when 
one  member  of  the  committee  was  relieved, 
each  lady  serving  two  weeks.  This  committee 
attended  to  the  daily  needs  and  expenditures, 
principally  that  of  eatables.  Thus  has  the 
Children’s  Home  been  conducted  for  nearly 
hree  years,  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
ladies  of  the  association.  And  in  no  sense 
has  it  been,  during  that  time,  a County  Home, 
and’at  no  time,  since  the  organization  of  the  so- 
ciety, was  a private  institution  contemplated. 
Only  necessities  and  circumstances  compelled 
the  ladies  to  maintain  and  control  it  so  long.” 

It  was  right  that  the  institution  should  be- 
come a public  burden,  and  the  county  accepted 
it  as  such,  as  soon  as  they  could  make  arrange- 
ments, by  the  erection  of  a Home,  to  receive 
the  charge. 

This  was  done,  as  above  remarked,  in  the 
fall  of  1877,  the  first  Trustees  being  J.  Y. 
Gordon,  John  G.  Peebles  and  W.  Kinney, 
and  when  received  thirty-seven  children  occu- 
pied the  Home. 

Since  the  county  opened  the  charge  365 
children  have  been  received  and  discharged 
from  the  Institution,  183  having  been  taken  by 
friends  and  relatives,  and  182  found  homes  for 
by  those  in  charge.  There  are  now  seventy- 
one  children  inmates  of  the  Home.  The  offi- 
cers for  1883  are:  Trustees,  John  G.  Peebles, 
E.  E.  Ewing  and  Samuel  Reed;  Matron, 
Miss  Mary  McCord;  Assistant  Matron,  Mrs. 
Mary  C.  Smith. 

The  Home  is  a fine  brick  building  three 
stories  high,  and  basement,  located  on  the  east 
side  of  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  with  grounds 
handsomely  laid  out,  and  the  surroundings 
every  way  attractive  and  pleasant. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

The  first  public  library  in  Portsmouth  was 
started  in  1831  by  a few  friends  of  literature, 
of  whom  the  center  was  Miss  Eliza  Dupuy. 

Miss  Dupuy,  who  became  an  authoress  of 
some  note,  resided  on  the  corner  of  Second 
and  Washington  streets  and  there  wrote  her 
first  book — “Morton,  a tale  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.” She  drew  around  her  a choice  circle  of 
literary  friends,  among  whom  were  Dr.  ; 
Hempstead,  Judge  William  Y.  Peck,  Edward 
Hamilton,  John  Glover,  Francis  Cleveland 
and  others.  This  little  society,  by  contribu-  [ 
tions  from  their  private  libraries,  presented  to 
the  use  of  the  town  a very  respectable  library 
which  was  for  several  years  kept  on  the  cor-  | 
ner  of  Front  and  Market  streets. 

On  the  evening  of  Feb.  11,  1839,  a meeting  f 
of  the  citizens  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  es-  j 
tablishing  a public  library  and  from  it  grew  | 
what  was  long  known  in  the  town  as  the  pub-  i 
lie  school  library.  The  enterprise  was  very  j 
slow  in  reaching  proportions  sufficient  to  f 
make  it  of  practical  valuers  we  learn  that  in  j 
January,  1842,  a meeting  was  held,  at  which 
it  was  resolved  to  keep  up  the  effort  until  a { 
library  could  be  secured. 

This  was  a library  of  quite  limited  propor-  i 
tions  and  finally  a lack  of  interest  allowed 
many  of  the  books  to  get  lost.  The  bulk  ot  j 
the  library  was  finally  transferred  to  the  rooms  f 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  j 
were  kept  until  that  organization  died  out, 
when  what  remained  were  taken  to  the  public 
reading  rooms  of  this  city  where  some  still  re- 
main, a part  having  been . transferred  to  the 
present  Public  City  Library,  after  its  estab- 
lishment. 

The  present  library,  which  is  a great  credit 
to  the  city,  is  the  work  almost  entirely  of  one 
man,  Colonel  J.  E.  Wharton,  a brief  sketch 
of  whose  life  is  appended  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  Of  course,  credit  is  due  to  many  of 
the  citizens  who  made  contributions  bf  books, 
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but  it  is  certain  the  contributions  would  not 
have  been  made  had  it  not  been  for  the  ef- 
forts of  Colonel  Wharton.  The  energy  dis- 
played by  this  gentleman,  infirm  with  age, 
that  was  rapidly  closing  around  him,  in  a 
measure  so  fully  for  the  benefit  of  others,  is 
remarkable.  His  mode  of  collecting  books 
was  to  take  a wheelbarrow  and,  day  after 
day,  continue  until  he  had  traveled  over 
every  street  and  called  at  every  house  in  the 
city  for  books.  When  the  vehicle  was  loaded 
he  took  them  to  to  the  old  “ Seminary  ” build- 
ing, on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Fifth 
streets,  which  belonged  to  the  city,  and 
which  had  been  secured  for  the  purpose  of  a 
library.  By  the  time  the  library  was  ready 
for  opening,  which  was  in  the  fall  of  1879,  it 
contained  about  1,400  volumes.  The  number 
has  now  been  increased  to  6,233,  largely  by  do- 
nation, but  since  the  establishment  about  $600 
worth  of  new  books  have  been  purchased. 

The  library  building  is  a two-story  brick, 
built  for  and  formerly  used  for  one  of  the  city 
school  buildings.  The  second  floor  was  taken 
out  by  the  direction  of  Colonel  Wharton,  who 
had  charge  of  the  library  up  to  his  death,  and 
a railing  put  around  the  edge  of  a floor  ex- 
tending out  a few  feet  from  the  wall,  forming 
a balcony.  Cases  for  a cabinet  were  placed 
around  the  wall  of  this  upper  part  but  Colonel 
Wharton’s  project  of  filling  them  with  a fine 
cabinet  was  interrupted  by  his  death,  and  the 
work  has  never  been  carried  out.  A large  oil 
painting  of  Colonel  Wharton  hangs  from  the 
balcony  fronting  the  door.  The  library,  since 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wharton,  has  been  in  the 
charge  of  Miss  Nana  A.  Newton. 

J . A Wharton  was  born  at  Heath,  Mass., 
in  1809.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  as  print- 
er, and  then  entered  on  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper  at  Massilon,  Ohio.  From  here  he 
went  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  established 
what  is  now  the  Wheeling  daily  Intelligen- 
cer, the  leading  paper  in  that  State.  The  best 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  here.  He  was  after- 


ward editor  of  the  New  York  daily  Star , 
the  Brooklyn  daily  Transcript , Parkersburg 
Times  and  Mansfield  Herald , successively. 
From  Mansfield  he  came  to  Portsmouth  in 
1875,  and  was  for  a few  years  largely  inter- 
ested in  business  enterprises  among  which 
was  the  Cincinnati  & Eastern  Railroad. 
Through  his  efforts  Portsmouth  was  made  a 
port  of  entry.  He  died  Nov.  3, 1881. 

CITY  READING  ROOMS. 

In  the  fall  of  1876,  Misses  Mary  and  Maggie 
Peebles,  two  young  ladies  of  Portsmouth,  to 
supply  a need  long  felt  in  the  city,  conceived 
and  undertook  the  project  of  establishing  free 
reading  rooms.  The  benevolence  of  the  un- 
dertaking and  the  great  utility  of  its  successful 
accomplishment  will  be  readily  assented  to  by 
all.  The  two  ladies  visited  other  ladies  in  the 
city,  whose  co-operation  they  hoped  to  enlist, 
and  were  so  much  encouraged  as  to  feel  as- 
sured of  success.  A house  was  secured  on 
Second  street,  the  one  now  used,  and  the  dona- 
tion of  books  and  money  began.  The  plan 
conceived  and  carried  out  the  first  year  was 
that  the  married  men  should  pay  the  house 
rent,  the  married  ladies  pay  for  fuel  and  sal- 
ary to  those  in  charge,  the  young  men  to  pay 
for  gas  lighting  and  the  young  ladies  for  peri- 
odicals and  newspapers.  After  the  second 
year  those  who  were  to  pay  the  rent,  which 
was  very  high,  failed  in  their  part,  and  Mrs. 
Rachel  Hamilton  volunteered  to  pay  the  rent 
alone,  which  she  has  done  up  to  the  present 
time. 

David  Ramsey  and  his  two  daughters, 
Adelle  and  Yenetia,  have  been  active  sup- 
porters of  the  enterprise  from  the  first,  and 
were  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  rooms,  and 
still  remain  in  charge.  By  the  donation  of  a 
part  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  library,  which  was 
accepted  as  a nucleus,  private  donations  at 
various  times  and  what  few  books  have  been 
bought  by  the  society,  the  library  now  con- 
tains nearly  1,000  volumes.  The  tables  are 
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well  supplied  with  most  of  the  leading  period- 
icals, and  with  daily  papers  from  Cincinnati 
and  New  York. 

The  rooms,  which  are  nicely  furnished,  are 
used  for  various  religious  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses, such  as  prayer-meetings  for  young  men, 
temperance  prayer- meetings,  etc.  The  insti- 
tution has,  without  doubt,  been  a great  benefit 
to  the  city  by  aiding  to  invigorate  the  moral 
and  intellectual  tone  of  the  young  people. 

The  first  officers  elected  were  Mrs.  Amanda 
Purcell,  President;  Mrs.  Geo.  O.  Newman, 
Vice-President;  Miss  Adda  G.  Dunlap,  Sec- 
retary; Miss  M.  E.  Peebles,  Treasurer.  Miss 
Dunlap  served  only  a month  or  so,  when 
M.  E.  Draper  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
which  position  she  still  occupies.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Crawford  has  taken  the  place  of  Mrs.  Geo.  0. 
Newman.  The  other  officers  remain  the  same. 

INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  THE  HARUGA.RI. 

Germania  lodge , No.  63. — The  lodge  was 
organized  Aug.  14,  1866,  by  A.  Froehleich 
and  August  Rheinhart,  of  Cincinnati.  The 
charter  members  were  thirteen  in  number, 
officered  as  follows:  H.  Rosenberg,  O.  P.; 
C.  C.  Bode,  U.  P. ; Christian  Hehl,  Scribe; 
John  Hennecke,  Treasurer;  Charles  Dahler, 
Financial  Scribe.  The  first  initiates  were 
Jacob  John,  John  Findeis  and  Leonard  Wil- 
helm, received  Sept.  3, 1866.  The  lodge  had 
as  high  as  eighty  members  in  1872,  but  at  the 
present  time  the  number  has  declined  to  forty- 
five.  The  order  is  a beneficial  institution  for 
mutual  aid,  and  is  very  liberal.  During  the 
year  1882  over  $400  in  money  were  paid  out 
in  funerals  alone. 

The  lodge  is  in  a prosperous  and  flourish- 
ing condition,  with  a financial  wealth  of  nearly 
$3,000  invested  in  Government  bonds  and 
elsewhere  in  safe  investments.  The  officers  at 
present  are:  Christian  Hehl,  E.  B.;  Christian 
Stamm,  O.  B. ; Peter  Hawk,  U.  B.;  Jno.  M. 
Gausle,  Scribe;  Henry  Helwig,  Financial 
Scribe;  John  Yerner,  Treasurer. 


MASONRY. 

BY  JOHN  K.  LODWIOX. 

The  order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
dates  back  with  the  early  history  of  Ports- 
mouth. Aurora  Lodge,  No.  48,  was  estab- 
lished on  the  21st  day  of  August,  1818,  by  a 
dispensation  from  Henry  Brush,  who  was  at 
that  time  M.  W.  Grand  Master  of  Ohio,  to 
the  following:  Brothers  Ezra  Osborne,  Cap- 

tain Samuel  Gunn,  Nathan  K.  Clough,  Win. 
Daily,  George  Clark,  Robert  Scott,  Silas  Cole, 
Wm.  Oldfield,  together  with  a number  of 
other  Masons  residing  in  the  town  and  vicin- 
ity, and  on  the  21st  day  of  September,  1818, 
the  Grand  Master  being  present,  opened  a 
lodge  in  due  and  ancient  form,  and  on  the 
24th  of  the  same  month  the  officers  were  pub- 
licly installed  in  the  court-house,  which  at 
that  time  stood  in  the  ceuter  of  Market  street, 
about  opposite  the  present  Portsmouth  Na- 
tional Bank. 

The  first  officers  under  the  dispensation 
were:  Ezra  Osborne,  Worshipful  Master;  N. 

K.  Clough,  Senior  Warden;  George  Clark, 
Junior  Warden;  Wm.  Daily,  Treasurer; 
Jacob  Evans,  Secretary;  Silas  Cole,  Senior 
Deacon ; Lloyd  Talbot,  Junior  Deacon;  Robert 
Scott,  Tyler.  The  lodge  continued  working 
under  a dispensation  until  the  regular  com- 
munication of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1820,  when 
a charter  was  granted  empowering  them  to 
convene  as  a regular  lodge  of  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons.  And  at  the  stated  meeting, 
Dec.  26,  1820,  the  following  officers  were 
duly  elected  to  serve  the  ensuing  year:  Sam- 
uel S.  Wilkinson,  W.  Master;  G.  S.  B. 
Hempstead,  S.  Warden;  Wm.  Oldfield,  J. 
Warden;  Marcus  Bosworth,  Secretary;  Jacob 
Offneer,  Treasurer;  James  Abbott,  S.  Deacon; 
Wilson  Gates,  J.  Deacon;  James  Hammell, 
Tyler. 

Brother  Dr.  G.  S.  B.  Hempstead  was  elected 
Worshipful  Master  December,  1821,  and  re- 
elected for  the  following  fourteen  consecutive 
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years.  Brother  James  Lodwick  was  first 
elected  Junior  Warden  in  December,  1822, 
and  continued  a zealous,  active  member, 
always  filling  an  office,  and  never  missing  a 
meeting  when  in  the  city,  until  within  two 
months  of  his  demise,  Oct.  11,  1879,  aged 
eighty-two  years,  and  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life  and  at  his  death  was  Treasurer 
of  the  lodge. 

The  early  years  of  Masonic  work  does  not 
show  a rapid  increase  in  numbers,  as  it  was 
during  what  is  known  as  the  “Morgan,  or 
Anti-Masonic,  crusade.”  Its  pioneer  charter 
members  and  patrons,  however,  ranked 
among  the  first  in  the  community,  both 
morally  and  socially,  as  the  following  enrolled 
list  of  members  will  show:  Captain  Samuel 

Gunn,  Wm.  Daily,  Dr.  Thomas  Waller,  N. 
K.  Clough,  Dr.  G.  S.  B.  Hempstead,  Hiram 
Willson,  Silas  Cole,  Wilson  Gates,  Marcus 
Bosworth,  Ezra  Osb'orne,  Robert  Scott,  Moses 
Gregory,  Dr.  Jacob  Offneer,  Rev.  Stephen 
Lindsley,  David  K.  Cady,  James  Lodwick, 
Washington  Kinney,  M.  Kehoe,  Wm.  Hall, 
Hon.  Wm.  Salters,  Jacob  P.  Hoel,  Robert 
Lucas,  Arthur  C.  McArthur,  Joseph  Waddel, 
Jonathan  Cutler  and  Captain  Shackford.  The 
last  named,  Captain  S.,  crossed  the  ocean  in  a 
skiff,  his  only  companions  being  a cat  and  a 
dog.  All  these,  with  most  others  who,  as 
pioneers,  are  identified  with  the  early  history 
of  Portsmouth,  have  passed  to  “ that  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveler  returns,”  Dr.  Hemp- 
stead, the  first  Master  elected  under  the 
charter,  being  the  last  survivor.  He  died 
July  9,  1883,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty- 
nine  years,  the  first  elected  Master  and  the 
last  called,  honored  and  respected  by  all.  It 
can  without  boasting  be  said  that  Aurora 
Lodge  has  to  this  day  continued  her  useful- 
ness, selecting  her  members  with  such  care 
that  in  but  few  cases  the  mention  of  a brother’s 
name  will  call  forth  a blush.  The  founders 
and  early  fathers  of  Masonry,  above  named, 
have  left  descendants,  children  and  grand- 


children, who  are  sustaining  an  active  and 
honorable  part  in  carrying  forward  the  cause 
which  they  loved,  and  bid  fair  to  transmit 
their  trust  unimpaired  to  the  coming  genera- 
tions. 

The  first  meetings  of  the  lodge  were  held 
in  ’Squire  John  Smith’s  building,  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Front  and  Market  streets, 
at  present  known  as  the  Cook  or  McDowell 
corner.  About  the  year  1831  the  lodge 
moved  its  quarters  to  (the  then  more  central 
part  of  town)  James  Lod wick’s  residence 
(building  yet  standing)  on  Front  street,  corner 
of  Pine  alley,  between  Massey  and  Madison 
streets,  and  again  in  1843  to  the  Whitney 
brick,  on  Market  street,  south  of  Second 
street;  from  thence  to  the  Cook  building  on 
the  west  side  of  Market,  between  Second  and 
Third,  and  in  1867  to  the  Masonic  edifice,  at 
present  occupied  by  all  the  Masonic  bodies, 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Washington  and 
Third  streets.  The  corner-stone  of  this  edifice 
was  laid  by  M.  W.  Grand  Master  Wm.  B. 
Dodd  in  1865.  The  building  was  erected  by 
the  liberal  subscriptions  of  citizens  and 
brethren,  and  Aurora  Lodge  is  indebted  to 
Brothers  Wm.  Salters  and  Jacob  Offneer  for  a 
legacy  from  each  by  will,  the  first  $1,000,  the 
latter  $500. 

The  following  brethren  have  from  its  organ- 
ization to  the  present  time  (1883)  sustained 
the  office  of  Worshipful  Master:  Ezra 

Osborne,  Samuel  Gunn,  Samuel  Wilkinson, 
G.  S.  B.  Hempstead,  William  Oldfield,  James 
Lodwick,  Moses  Gregory,  A.  C.  Davis,  Geo. 
Stevenson,  Robert  C.  Jordon,  Rev.  Jacob 
Ricliols,  L.  G.  Terry,  T.  J.  Pursell,  B.  F. 
Coats,  Elijah  Hicholls,  J.  H.  Johnson.  R.  W. 
Farden,  Thomas  L.  Jones  and  C.  S.  Caddo. 

The  first  Masonic  funeral  was  that  of  James 
Burtwell,  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  1818, 
the  day  after  the  formal  opening  of  the  lodge. 
The  remains  were  escorted  to  the  court-house, 
where  a discourse  was  delivered  by  Brother 
Stephen  Lindsley.  The  procession,  consisting 
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of  seventeen  brethren,  then  repaired  to  the 
graveyard,  which  was  on  the  grounds  now 
occupied  by  the  Portsmouth  Iron  and  Steel 
Works,  overlooking  the  Scioto  River,  and  west 
of  Madison  street,  where  the  remains  were 
deposited  with  Masonic  ceremonies.  On  the 
same  evening  the  lodge  convened  and  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  Entered  Apprentice  upon 

G.  S.  B.  Hempstead  and  Lawson  Drury,  mak- 
ing them  the  first  to  receive  the  honor. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1867,  several  brethren 
of  Aurora  Lodge  organized  Portsmouth 
Lodge,  No.  395,  receiving  their  charter  in 
October  following.  Bro.  G.  W.  Flanders 
was  the  first  Worshipful  Master.  Since  then 
the  office  has  been  filled  by  Colonel  Wm. 
Bowles  and  R.  A.  Bryan.  This,  like  her  par- 
ent lodge,  is  in  a healthy,  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  her  list  of  members  embraces  names 
of  note  and  influence. 

Royal  Arch  Masonry. — Mount  Vernon 
Chapter,  No.  23,  was  organized  in  1821,  and 
worked  under  dispensation  until  184:0,  when 
a charter  was  granted.  The  first  officers 
under  dispensation  were:  G.  S.  B.  Hemp- 
stead, High  Priest;  Ezra  Osborne,  King; 
Wilson  Gates,  Scribe;  Thos.  S.  Currie,  Cap- 
tain of  Host;  A.  C.  Davis,  Princ.  Sojourner; 
Peter  T.  Lowe,  R.  A.  Captain;  John  Rowe, 
Sami.  Nixon,  and  A.  C.  McArthur,  1st,  2d 
and  3d  Vails. 

The  first  officers  elected  under  the  charter 
were  in  their  order  : G.  S.  B.  Hempstead,  R. 

H.  Pattillo,  Wm.  Hall,  M.  Kehoe,  Geo.  Ste- 
venson, W.  Kinney,  Jas.  Lodwick,  Wm.  P. 
Gray,  Geo.  Shultz,  T.  S.  Cnrrie,  Moses 
Gregory.  Since  then  to  the  present  time  the 
office  of  High  Priest  has  been  sustained  by 
the  following  companions:  G.  S.  B.  Hemp- 
stead, R.  H.  Pattillo,  Rev.  Erastus  Burr,  M. 
Kehoe,  A.  C.  Davis,  Robt.  Montgomery,  Frs. 
Cleveland,  John  A.  Warner,  Thos.  L.  Jones, 
Wm.  A.  Connolley  and  J.  H.  Johnson.  In 
1845  there  was  enrolled  forty-eight  mem- 
bers. Of  that  number  but  fifteen  are  now 


living,  and  but  four  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Royal  and  Select  Masters.  — Solomon 
Council,  No.  5,  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters 
was  organized  Nov.  1,  1839,  under  a dispen- 
sation dated  Oct.  21,  1839.  A charter 
was  granted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Council^jQctober,  1841,  and  was  surrendered 
Aug.  9,  1862.  The  first  elected  officers  were: 

John  Barney,  I.  G.  M.;  A.  C.  Davis,  D.  I. 

G.  M.;  Wm.  Hall,  P.  C.  of  C.  W.;  M.  Greg- 
ory^. of  G. ; J.  Cutler,  Treasurer;  Lemuel 
Moss,  Recorder;  A.  C.  McArthur,  G.  S.  and 
S.  Since  then,  or  during  its  existence,  the 
principal  office  has  been  sustained  by  A.  C. 
Davis,  R.  C.  Jordon,  John  K.  Lodwick  and 
J.  C.  Kehoe. 

Knights  Templar  and  Knights  of  Malta. — 
Calvary  Cominandery,  No.  13,  was  organized 
Jan.  11,  1853,  under  warrant,  with  Sir  Van 
Der  Lyn  Tracy,  Eminent  Commander;  Sir 
Samuel  Gould,  Generalissimo;  Sir  M.  Greg- 
ory, Captain  of  Guard.  Assisted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Orr,  of  Chillicothe,  and  Sir  M.  Z. 
Krider,  of  Lancaster.  Several  councils  of 

1 f 

Red  Cross  and  commanderies  of  Knights  J 
Templar  and  appendant  orders  were  held  on 
several  successive  days  and  evenings,  during 
which  time  a number  ot  Sir  Knights  were  f 
created.  While  acting  under  a warrant,  in  j 
addition  to  the  foregoing  officers,  the  follow- 
ing were  appointed  to  serve  in  the  office  indi- 
cated: Sir  Kt.  Rev.  E.  Burr,  Prelate;  Sir  Kt. 

Jas.  Lodwick,  Treasurer;  Sir  Kt.  Frs.  Cleve- 
land, Recorder.  And  for  the  following  twenty  - 
fivo  years,  or  until  death  and  infirmity  prevent- 
ed, they  were  elected  to  and  filled  those  posi- 
tions and  are  the  only  ones  honored  by  their  i 
portraits  being  placed  conspicuously  in  the 
hall. 

The  petition  for  a charter  was  presented  by 
the  following  Sir  Knights:  M.  Gregory, 

V.  D.  L.  Tracy,  Samuel  Gould,  A.  C.  i 
Davis,  L.  G.  Terry,  Thomas  C.  Lewis,  Rev. 

E.  Burr,  Robert  C.  Jordon  and  John  K.  Lod-  j 
wick,  of  whom  at  this  time — August,  1883 — 
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the  three  last  named  only  survive.  The 
•first  to  receive  the  “fatal  mandate”  was  Sir 
Y.  D.  L.  Tracy,  who  was  also  th q first  elect- 
ed officer. 

The  charter  was  granted  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Grand  Encampment  in  October,  1853, 
and  the  first  election  held  under  it  was  in 
December  of  that  year,  when  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  Sir  Y.  D.  L.  Tracy, 

Eminent  Commander;  Sir  George  Stevenson, 
Generalissimo;  Sir  Washington  Kinney, Cap- 
tain General;  Sir  Rev.  E.  Burr,  Prelate; 
Sir  J.  L.  McYey,  Senior  Warden;  Sir  L.  G. 
Terry,  Junior  Warden;  Sir  James  Lodwick, 
Treasurer;  Sir  Frs.  Cleveland,  Recorder; 
Sir  John  K.  Lodwick,  Standard  Bearer;  Sir 
George  Johnson,  Sword  Bearer;  Sir  Alex- 
ander Pearce,  Warder;  Sir  William  S.  Wynn, 
Sentinel. 

Since  the  organization  the  following  Sir 
Knights  have  been  elected  as  Eminent  Com- 
manders: V".  D.  L.  Tracy,  Samuel  P.  Drouil- 


lard,  J.  H.  Johnson  and  John  A.  Warner. 
Sir  Knight  Johnson  was  elected  for  thirteen 
consecutive  years.  At  the  present  time 
the  order  is  in  a very  flourishing  condi- 
iton,  numbering  in  its  membership  107 
members. 

Germania  Lodge , No.  135. — This  lodge 
was  organized  June  9,  1869,  by  Grand  Master 
James  Turner,  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  with 
twenty-two  charter  members.  The  first 
officers  were  : J.  T.  Miller,  H.  G.  ; Daniel 
Clemons,  Y.  G. ; Christian  Hehl,  Sec.  ; H. 
Rosenberg,  P.  Sec.  and  P.  J.  Le  Grand, 
Treasurer.  The  order  own  their  own  hall, 
which  is  handsomely  furnished,  and  the 
order  is  in  prosperous  condition,  the  mem- 
bership at  this  time  being  eighty.  The 
officers  for  the  present  year  are  : Herman 
Wessel,  N.  G.  ; Geo.  L.  Hummel,  Y.  G.  ; 
Christian  Hehl,  Sec.  and  P.  ; John  Findice, 
Treasurer. 


CHAPTER  XY. 


BANKS,  TELEGRAPH,  TELEPHONE,  AND  MANUFACTURES— COMMERCIAL  ARTERY 

OF  THE  CITY. 


BANKS. 

Portsmouth  National  Bank. — This  old 
popular  banking  house  may  be  said  to  have 
emerged  from  the  Portsmouth  Branch  of  the 
Ohio  State  Bank  of  the  old  constitution  at 
the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1866.  The 
Portsmouth  branoh  was  chartered  in  Decem- 
ber, 1846,  for  twenty  years,  to  do  business, 
with  a capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  offi- 
cers at  first  were  J.  Y.  Robinson,  President, 
and  Eli  Kinney,  Cashier.  In  1855  Eli  Kin- 
ney sold  his  interest  in  the  bank  to  Peter 
Kinney,  at  which  time  Washington  Kinney 
became  President  and  Peter  Kinney, Cashier. 
That  arrangement  continued  up  to  within  a 
few  months  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter, 
when  Peter  Kinney  was  made  President  and 
Sam’l  Reed  became  his  successor  as  Cashier. 

In  1865  the  new  organization  was  formed 
by  the  leading  stockholders  of  the  bank  and 
the  same  officers  were  continued  in  their  po- 
sitions. The  new  bank  was  chartered  for 
twenty  years  to  do  business,  with  a capital 
stock  of  $250,000,  under  the  above  name. 
The  first  Directors  of  this  organization  were: 
Peter  Kinney,  George  Johnson,  M.  R.  Tewks- 
bury, L.  C.  Robinson  and  Robert  Bell.  Mr. 
Kinney  was  succeeded  by  Geo.  Johnson  as 
President  in  1869,  and  he,  at  his  death  in 
1875,  by  John  G.  Peebles,  who  still  holds  the 
position.  Sam’l  Reed  has  been  the  Cashier 
to  the  present  time.  The  present  Directors  of 


the  bank  are:  Jno.  G.  Peebles,  Sam’l  Reed, 
Chas.  P.  Lloyd,  Albert  T.  Johnson  and  M. 
R.  Tewksbury.  The  deposits  in  this  bank  at 
the  present  time  reach  nearly  $400,000.  Div- 
idends are  made  regularly  twice  a year,  in 
May  and  November,  and  in  its  whole  history 
it  has  missed  but  one  dividend.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  original  stock  has  been  paid 
back  in  dividends  two  and  three-fourths  times, 
a success  that  reflects  no  little  credit  upon  the 
management  of  those  in  charge. 

First  National  Bank.—ThQ  First  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  commenced 
business  Aug.  8,  1863,  with  a capital  of  $110,- 
000,  P.  S.  lams,  President,  and  James  Y. 
Gordon,  Cashier,  being  the  sixty-eighth  Na- 
tional Bank  organized  in  the  United  States. 
John  P.  Terry  was  elected  President  Jan.  9, 
1878,  and  was  succeeded  by  Emanuel  Miller, 
January,  1879.  The  original  charter  expir- 
ing Feb.  24,  1883,  the  same  was  renewed  for 
twenty  years  from  that  date.  June  18,  1883, 
Mr.  Miller  was  succeeded  as  President  by 
James  Y.  Gordon,  and  Charles  E.  Jewell  ap- 
pointed Cashier. 

The  capital  and  surplus  of  the  bank  is 
$242,000,  July  1,  1883. 

Farmers ’ National  Bank.  — A firm  of  brok- 
ers, Thomas  Dugan  & Co.,  had  built  up  a 
large  business  in  Portsmouth,  during  and 
soon  after  the  late  war.  George  Davis,  of  this 
city,  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
firm,  and  thinking  their  business  would  be 
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ifilitated  by  a banking  organization  he,  in 
nnection  with  Mr.  Dugan,  secured  the 
tablishment  of  the  above  institution  i n 
ay,  1865.  It  was  chartered  as  a National 
ink  to  do  business,  with  a capital  of  $250,- 
•0.  The  stock  was  taken  by  between  sixty 
d seventy  men  of  the  city  and  county.  The 
st  Board  of  Directors  consisted  of  Thomas 
Dugan,  Geo.  Davis,  Wm.  Hall,  Geo.  W. 
(Flanders  and  P.  J.  Dunham.  Thomas  Dugan 
was  elected  President  and  J.  M.  Wall,  Cash- 
ier. Mr.  Wall  has  retained  this  position  to 
the  present  time.  At  the  end  of  one  year 
Mr.  Dugan  sold  out  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Shackle- 
ford was  elected  President.  After  remaining 
in  the  position  two  years,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Geo.  Davis,  who  is  still  President.  The 
jDirectors  at  the  present  time  are:  Geo. 
Davis,  L.  C.  Robinson,  Jno.  Kennedy,  Wm. 
|S.  McColm  and  J.  L.  Watkins.  Mr.  Wat- 
Ikins  is  Vice  President  of  the  bank  and  book- 


keeper. 

The  bank  has  accumulated  a surplus  of 
$50,000  and  since  its  organization  has  missed 
but  two  dividends.  Those  were  in  1873  when 
all  the  banks  suffered  more  or  less.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  that  year  were  added  to  the  surplus 
fund. 

The  deposits  in  this  bank  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing  in  the  last  few  years  and 
are  now  larger  than  ever  before. 

Citizens'  Savings'  Bank. — Although  three 
banks  were  already  in  business  in  the  city, this 
institution  was  undertaken  by  nineteen  capi- 
talists of  the  city,  in  the  year  1875.  The 
bank  was  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
to  do  business,  with  a capital  of  $50,000. 
This  was  soon  all  paid  up  and  has  remained 
the  capital  stock  to  the  present  time.  The 
directors,  at  the  first  election,  chose  D.  N. 
Murray  as  President,  C.  F.  Searl,  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  John  W.  Overturf,  Cashier,  who  have 
held  their  respective  offices  continuously  ever 
since.  The  Directors  at  the  .present  time  are: 
D.  N.  Murray,  John  W.  Overturf,  C.  F.  Searl, 


Jeremiah  Cranston  and  Daniel  R.  Spry. 
The  enterprise  has  been  successful. 

PORTSMOUTH  STREET  RAILWAY. 

This  enterprise  was  projected  by  a few  of 
the  business  men  and  capitalists  of  Ports- 
mouth. The  company  was  organized  in  the 
year  1875,  with  the  following  officers:  W.  Q. 
Adams,  President;  S.  E.  Varner,  Superin- 
tendent; J.  O.  Murphin,  Treasurer  and  Sec- 
retary. The  capital  stock  was  $25,000.  - After 
its  organization  the  company  at  once  began 
constructing  the  track  and  making  all  neces- 
sary preparations  to  begin  active  operation,  so 
that  by  the  following  March  (1876)  business 
was  opened,  the  first  car  being  put  on  March 
30.  The  track  at  that  time  extended,  as  now, 
from  the  corner  of  Front  and  Jefferson 
streets  along  Front,  Market,  Second,  Chilli- 
cothe  and  Ninth  to  the  Cemetery  hill.  The 
line  beyond  Ninth  on  Chillicothe  street  to  the 
Scioto  Valley  Depot  was  constructed  in  1881. 
The  entire  extent  of  track  now  is  about  four 
and  one-half  miles.  Four  cars  are  run 
regularly,  making  passage  each  way  every 
fifteen  minutes.  Two  additional  cars  are  kept 
in  readiness  for  extra  occasions.  Eight  men 
and  fifteen  horses  are  constantly  employed. 

The  officers  of  the  company  at  present  are: 
James  Skelton,  President;  Enos  Reed,  Super- 
intendent, and  S.  J.  Williams,  General  Man- 
ager. 

CANAL  BUSINESS. 

The  canal,  which  was  commenced  in  1825, 
and  completed  in  1832,  and  was  once  an 
important  factor  in  the  national  progress  and 
prosperity  of  Portsmouth,  has  dwindled  down 
until  it  has  little  business,  and  less  interest  in 
the  future  of  the  city.  The  port  of  Portsmouth 
increased  in  importance,  yearly,  after  the 
canal’s  completion  up  to  1842,  when  the  toll 
at  this  point  for  that  year  amounted  to 
$37,325.16,  and  for  a few  years  longer  stood 
the  fourth  in  the  list  of  ports  on  the  canal. 
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Newark  was  first;  Cleveland,  second;  Roseoe, 
third,  and  Portsmouth,  fourth.  On  the  open- 
ing of  railroads  the  canal  business  here  began 
to  droop,  and  in  1862,  twenty  years  later,  the 
toll  reached  only  $3,552.24. 

A daily  line  of  packets  was  put  on  June 
1,  1837.  Regular  lines  of  freight-boats  leave 
for  Columbus  now  twice  a week  and  this  is 
the  smallest  freight  point  on  the  line;  toll 
receipts  about  $1,000  a year,  and  water  rents 
$600. 

TELEPHONE  EXCHANGE. 

The  Southern  Ohio  Telephone  Exchange 
Company  was  organized  in  May,  1880,  by  a 
stock  company,  and  the  officers  were  Colonel 
William  M.  Bowles,  President;  R.  Matthews, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  Floyd  L.  Smith, 
General  Manager,  controlling  the  territory  ot 
Scioto  and  Lawrence  counties.  Julyl,  1883, 
they  transferred  their  property  to  the  Central 
Union  Telephone  Company  of  Chicago,  the 
officers  remaining  the  same  as  before  the 
transfer.  The  central  exchange  or  office  is  on 
the  corner  of  Market  and  Second  streets. 
They  have  connection  with  Sciotoville,  Wheel- 
ersburg,  Haverhill  and  fronton,  and  all 
the  furnaces  within  an  area  of  eighteen  or 
wenty  miles  from  fronton  and  from  Ports- 
mouth. One  of  the  largest  pieces  of  wire  is 
the  connection  with  Ashland,  Ky.,  across  the 
Ohio  River,  which  is  2,400  feet,  ft  is  one  of 
the  largest  single  wires  in  the  country.  At 
Portsmouth  they  have  135  boxes,  and  at  fron- 
ton, 115.  It  is  expected  at  an  early  date  to 
connect  with  Chillicothe  and  Jackson.  The 
General  Superintendent’s  offici  h on  e 
corner  of  Market  and  Front  streets,  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

A telegraph  line  was  opened  about  as  soon 
as  the  branch  road  was  completed,  or  about  a 
year  later,  in  1853.  Since  that  time  Ports- 
mouth has  been  connected  with  the  outside 


world  by  a lightning  line.  The  office  here  is 
under  the  charge  of  H.  Warren,  and  is  located 
in  Room  3,  of  the  Biggs  House. 

ADAMS  EXPRESS  COMPANY. 

What  is  now  the  Adams  Express  Company 
was,  when  first  started,  the  Hamden  Express 
Company,  from  1855  to  1858.  Its  office  was 
on  the  west  side  of  Market  street  between 
Second  and  Third  streets, a Mr.  Cramer  being 
the  agent.  He  remained  several  years  and 
was  succeeded  by  Phillip  Emlich,  who  had 
been  up  to  that  time  a route  agent.  The 
Hamden  Express  was  finally  merged  into  the 
Adams  Express  Company,  when  Emlich  was 
succeeded  by  W.  H.  H.  Cadot,  who  retained 
the  agency  nearly  four  years,  when  he  was  su-  \ 
perseded  by  Sanford  B.  Jenning,  and  he  by  | 
John  C.  Neal,  who  gave  up  his  position  in  j 
1876.  John  B.  Swift  then  took  charge,  and  ; 
held  the  office  until  March,  1883,  when  Wm.  i 
J.  N.  Clough  became  agent,  and  L.  H.  New-  j 
ton,  assistant,  who  are  both  holding  their  I 
positions  at  this  writing. 

BALTIMORE  & OHIO  EXPRESS. 

The  Cincinnati,  Washington  & Baltimore,  j 
the  Ohio  & Mississippi,  and  the  Baltimore 
& Ohio  Express  companies,  one  and  the 
same,  opened  their  express  office  in  this  city  i 
in  1878.  It  is  located  in  the  southeast  corner  | 
of  the  Biggs  House  and  is  under  the  charge  f 
of  Floyd  L.  Smith,  who  has  held  the  position  I 
since  1881.  The  business  of  the  company  is  j 
conducted  over  the  routes  of  the  Baltimore  f 
& Ohio  Railroads,  its  branches  and  its  , 
leased  lines. 

MANUFACTURES. 

I 

Portsmouth,  Iron  and  Steel  Company. — j 
These  works,  originally  started  in  1831,  were  j 
the  first  iron  works  established  west  of  Wheel-  I 
ing.  In  the  year  1831  John  Glover  and  Jacob 
P.  Noel  began  their  construction,  having 
leased  for  that  purpose  the  little  plat  of  land 
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between  Front  street  and  the  river,  east  of  the 
landing.  The  Hanging  Rock  iron  region, 
which  extended  over  a part  of  this  county, 
had  already  been  opened  up  and  blast  fur- 
naces were  in  operation  in  the  vicinity.  This 
early  establishment  of  such  an  enterprise  here 
was  induced  by  the  convenience  of  transport- 
ing facilities  and  near  location  of  fuel,  and  an 
abundance  of  raw  material  of  a superior 
quality. 

The  name  under  which  it  started  was  the 
Portsmouth  Iron  Works.  The  products  were 
bar-iron,  sheet-iron,  nails,  etc.  The  mill  was 
run  by  Glover,  Hoel  & Co.  until  1834,  when 
they  sold  to  Thomas  G.  Gaylord.  He  sold, 
in  a few  years,  a partial  interest  to  Benjamin 
B.  Gaylord,  John  P.  Gould  and  Abram  Mor- 
rell. After  a few  years  this  company,  under 
the  name  of  Gaylord  & Company,  greatly 
improved  and  enlarged  the  capacity  of  the 
mill.  Under  this  arrangement,  with  but  few 
changes,  except  a constant  increase  of  busi- 
ness and  work  done,  the  concern  remained 
under  the  same  name  until  it  was  reorganized 
into  a stock  company  in  the  fall  of  1872,  at 
which  time  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Gaylord  Rolling  Mill  Company. 

For  a long  time  the  works  had  been  oper- 
ated under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  B.  Gay- 
lord, who,  upon  reorganization,  was  made 
President  and  General  Manager. 

They  were  continued  under  this  manage- 
ment until  1878,  when,  owing  to  the  financial 
depression  and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gaylord, 
on  account  o.f  failing  health,  the  works  were 
closed  for  a few  months.  They  were  then 
leased  to  a new  organization,  the  Portsmouth 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  by  whom  they  have 
since  been  run.  The  present  officers  of  this 
company  are:  John  P.  Terry,  President; 

John  G.  Peebles,  Vice-President,  and  Louis 
Terry,  Secretary. 

The  manufactured  products  are  almost  all 
kinds  of  steel,  sheet  and  bar-iron,  spikes,  “T” 
rails,  angle-iron,  etc.,  making  a specialty  of 


steel  and  iron  boiler  plates  and  boiler  rivets. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  products  is  from 
$600,000  to  $800,000  annually. 

Portsmouth  Foundry  and  Machine  Works. 
— On  the  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Third 
streets  Messrs.  Wilburn  and  Ward  started  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  plow  manufactory  in 
about  1840.  After  operating  on  a limited 
scale  for  a few  years  this  firm  was  dissolved 
and  business  stopped.  After  a short  sus- 
pension the  business  was  revived  by  a 
new  firm,  that  of  Ward,  Murray  & Ste- 
phenson, Mr.  Ward  being  of  the  old  firm. 
This  firm  invested  a considerable  amount 
of  capital,  set  up  new  machinery  and  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  machinery  proper. 
They  built  a foundry  on  the  first  alley  corner 
below  Jefferson  street;  also  put  up  a larger 
blacksmith  shop  on  Jefferson  street  at  the 
first  alley  above  Third,  and  the  car  shop, 
since  converted  into  and  at  the  present 
time  used  for  a boiler  yard.  This  establish- 
ment manufactured  all  the  cars,  both  passen- 
ger and  freight,  for  stocking  the  railroad  be- 
tween Portsmouth  and  Hamden.  After  a 
few  years’  successful  operation  under  this 
management  D.  N.  Murray  bought  out  the 
interest  of  John  L.  Ward,  after  which  the 
firm  became  Murray  & Stephenson.  Under 
this  proprietorship  the  manufacture  of  cars 
was  abandoned  and  the  shop  converted  into  a 
boiler  manufactory.  Their  foreman  in  the 
boiler  works  was  John  R.  McLean,  father  of 
the  present  proprietor  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

This  firm  of  Murray  & Stephenson  now 
owned  a foundry,  machine  shop,  blacksmith 
shop,  boiler  shop  and  a pattern  shop,  and 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  nearly  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  including  boilers  and  en- 
gines. Their  works  occupied  the  eastern  end 
of  the  square  bounded  by  Jefferson,  Third  and 
Fourth  streets.  In  this  condition,  in  1863, 
Messrs.  Wm.  and  E.  B.  Moore  purchased 
Stephenson’s  interest  in  the  concern  and  it 
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became  known  as  that  of  Murray,  Moore  & 
Co.  They  bought  the  property  lying  on  the 
east  side  of  Jefferson  street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth,  aud  built  upon  it  the  present 
foundry,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
State  for  machine  casting,  ranking  only  sec- 
ond or  third  in  size.  They  afterward  ex- 
tended their  territory  on  the  south  of  Third 
street,  purchasing  the  quarter  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Third  and  Jefferson,  on  which 
they  located  the  office.  This  firm  did  a very 
successful  business,  and  were  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  brass 
machinery,  engines,  boilers,  etc.,  on  the  con- 
tract plan,  making  no  specialties. 

In  1872  the  Messrs.  Moore  purchased  the 
one-half  interest  in  the  concern  from  1).  N. 
Murray,  who  had  been  the  chief  proprietor 
for  twenty-one  years,  and  had  it  incorporated 
as  the  Portsmouth  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works,  by  which  name  it  is  known  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Murray’s  interest  was 
bought  at  the  rate  of  $138,000.  The  in- 
corporators were  Wm.  Moore,  E.  B.  Moore, 
J.  H.  Ricker,  George  Johnson,  J.  W.  Ricker, 
all  constituting  the  Board  of  Directors.  Wm. 
Moore  was  elected  President,  E.  B.  Moore, 
Vice-President  and  Henry  Prescott,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  Since  that  time  J.  H.  Ricker 
has  retired;  George  Johnson  having  died  his 
interest  passed  to  his  heirs  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Director  by  Henry  Prescott;  John 
Williams  was  made  a Director  in  place  of  J. 
H.  Ricker.  Henry  Prescott,  as  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  was  succeeded  by  Isaac  R.  Lane, 
who  also  bought  his  stock  and  became  a Di- 
rector. In  1876  Messrs.  Prescott  and  J.  W. 
Ricker  bought  the  interest  of  Isaac  R.  Lane, 
but  in  1881  both  retired  as  stockholders  and 
were  succeeded  by  Jno.  M.  Moore  and  Enos 
L.  Moore.  Jno.  M.  Moore  succeeded  Mr. 
Prescott  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  This 
new  firm  has  built  a new  boiler  shop  and  has 
transformed  the  old  foundry  building  on  Third 
street,  below  Jefferson,  into  a machine  shop. 


They  are  the  originators  of  and  have  in  use 
in  their  shop  a steam  boiler  riveter,  only  two 
of  which  are  extant. 

Burgess  Steel  and  Iron  Works. — This  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  establishment  was 
started  in  1871  by  the  present  company, 
which  consists  of  George  Davis,  L.  C.  Robin- 
son, G.  W.  Weyer,  M.  H.  Ball,  John  R. 
Williams  and  a few  others  who  hold  a smaller 
interest.  L.  0.  Robinson  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  held  the  position  two  years,  when 
George  Davis  became  his  successor,  and 
holds  the  position  at  the  present  time.  E. 
N.  Hope  is  acting  Treasurer  and  Secretary, 
and  L.  D.  York,  Superintendent,  Mr.  York 
having  been  added  to  the  firm  in  1881. 
All  grades  of  steel  and  the  finer  grades 
of  iron  are  produced.  The  product  is  about 
7,000  tons  annually.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  hands  are  employed  besides  six 
teams.  The  raw  material  used  is  the  pig-iron 
of  this  and  adjoining  counties.  The  iron  and 
steel  produced  is  shipped  to  points  in  nearly 
every  State  except  the  Eastern  States,  where 
they  are  all  sold  through  regular  agencies. 
The  establishment  covers  a space  of  200x300 
feet  in  size. 

The  machinery  is  run  by  nine  engines  of 
different  sizes,  and  includes  five  steam  ham- 
mers, seventeen  furnaces,  eleven  of  which  are 
puddling,  the  others  heating  furnaces,  three 
drains  of  rolls,  an  open  heating  furnace  of 
nine  tons  capacity,  and  one  crucible  of  twen- 
ty-four pots.  Three  heats  are  made  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Eight-tenths  of  the  products  of 
the  establishment  is  steel.  Two  sets  of  men 
are  employed. 

The  Nichols  Furniture  Co. — This  com- 
pany is  the  outgrowth  of  the  house  of  J.  B. 
Nichols,  which  started  in  business  in  the  year 
1843,  from  small  beginning  and  slightly  prim- 
itive style.  Mr.  Nichols’s  machinery  was  of 
simple  kind,  and  his  motive  power  was  the 
horse.  From  this  beginning  has  grown 
the  great  manufacturing  and  wholesale  busi- 
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ness,  whose  sales  now  cover  a heavy  trade  in 
the  South  and  all  the  neighboring  States  as 
well  as  Ohio.  In  1875  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  Nichols  Furniture  Company.  J.  B. 
Nichols  is  still  the  sole  proprietor,  but  is  as- 
sisted in  the  management  by  his  two  sons,  C. 
M.  and  J.  B.  Nichols,  Jr.,  who  have  charge 
of  the  salesroom  and  shipping  department. 
The  factory  is  a substantial  brick  structure, 
three  stories  high,  with  frontage  of  125  x 50, 
and  a wing  40x50.  The  depth  of  the  lot  is  260 
feet,  and  is  located  on  Mill  and  Front  streets. 
They  give  employment  to  from  fifty  to  sixty 
hands.  The  trade  the  present  year  has  a very 
promising  outlook  of  a large  increase.  The 
salesroom  and  office  are  at  136  W.  Second 
street. 

In  connection  with  the  factory  is  a saw- 
mill and  lumber  yard,  a large  portion  of  his 
logs  being  purchased  above  and  rafted  down 
the  Ohio  Rfver.  The  mill  has  a capacity  of 
10,000  feet  per  day. 

Portsmouth  Woolen  Mills. — This  estab- 
lishment, the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  city, 
was  founded  by  Wm.  Maddock  in  1847.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  sons,  the  Maddock 
Brothers,  who  were  succeeded  in  1880  by  the 
present  owners,  Enoch  J.  Salt  & Co.  Addi- 
tions of  room  and  machinery  have  been  made 
at  different  times,  until  now  it  is  a business  of 
considerable  magnitude,  sending  its  manufac- 
tured products  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  mills  consist  of  three  sets  of 
woolen  machinery,  a knitting  department, 
dye  house,  machinery  for  custom  work,  and 
a bleaching  house  separate  from  the  main 
building.  The  capacity  is  about  3,000  pounds 
of  yarn  daily.  The  building,  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Chillicothe  streets,  is  a 
large  brick,  115  x 132  feet  in  size,  and  three 
stories  high.  The  products  of  this  mill  are 
yarns,  hosiery,  jeans  and  blankets.  Yarns 
and  hosiery  are  made  a specialty.  About 
seventy-five  hands  are  constantly  employed. 
Mr.  Chas.  R.  Maddock,  a well-schooled  and 


thorough  mechanic  in  this  business,  is  super- 
intendent of  the  mill. 

Ohio  Stove  Company. — This  company  was 
organized  in  the  year  1872,  and  started  busi- 
ness the  following  year  with  a paid-up  capi- 
tal of  $24,000,  and  an  authorized  capital  of 
$50,000.  The  President  was  J.  L.  Hibbs; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  F.  E.  Duduit;  Board 
of  Directors,  J.  L.  Hibbs,  H.  S.  Bundy,  J. 
D.  Clare,  S.  E.  Varner,  C.  Gerlach,  J.  P. 
Randolph  and  F.  E.  Duduit.  The  factory  is 
located  on  Eleventh  street.  The  business  has 
rapidly  developed  and  is  now  one  of  the  larg- 
est establishments  of  the  kind  in  Southern 
Ohio,  while  outlook  for  a heavy  increase  is 
very  promising.  Their  coal  stoves  are  Buck- 
eye, Our  Home,  Improved  Home,  Monarch, 
etc.  The  wood  stoves  are  the  Valley  Gem, 
Harris  Cook,  Pilot  and  Peerless,  with  numer- 
ous other  patterns  of  less  note.  Hollow-ware 
and  all  stove  utensils  are  manufactured. 
Their  salesroom  is  at  135  West  Front  street. 
They  work  from  fifty  to  sixty -five  hands  the 
year  around.  Present  officers  are  President, 
J.  D.  Clare;  Vice-President,  A.  M.  Damarin; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J.  R.  Clare;  Direct- 
ors, J.  D.  Clare,  A.  M.  Damarin,  J.  R.  Clare, 
L.  W.  Baker  and  John  Bridwell. 

Portsmouth  Shoe  Manufactory .—In  1869  R. 
Bell  started  a shoe  factory  in  Portsmouth,  mak- 
ing about  100  pairs  per  day.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son-in-law  and  others  under  the  firm 
name  of  Rifenberick,  Drew  & Gregg.  They 
continued  about  two  years,  when,  in  1873,  a 
joint  stock  company  was  formed,  called  the- 
Portsmouth  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co.  The 
company  consisted  of  the  following  men: 
Irving  Drew,  Fred  Drew,  George  Paden, 
Henry  Paden,  Henry  Cook,  Nicholas  Reeg, 
Valentine  Dressier,  John  Bourgholtzer,  Nich- 
olas Ames  and  Wm.  Koblens.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  stock  has  all  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Paden  brothers — George,  Henry 
and  Albert. 

The  manufactory  is  located  on  Front  street, 
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between  Market  and  Court,  where  they  do  a 
business  ranging  from  $125,000  to  $175,000  a 
year.  Employment  is  given  to  125  hands, 
and  four  salesmen  are  kept  on  the  road,  travel- 
ing through  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Arkansas  and  other  parts  of  the  West. 
The  product  is  limited  to  ladies’  fine  shoes. 

Boot  and  Shoo  Manufactory. — This  man- 
facturing  company  was  first  formed  under  the 
firm  name  of  Irving  Drew  & Co. , the  com- 
pany being  Bernard  Damon  and  Henry  Cook, 
and  commenced  business  in  January,  1877. 
It  was  organized  into  a manufacturing  com- 
pany in  1879  under  the  style  of  Drew,  Selby 
& Co.,  the  partners  being  Irving  Drew,  G. 
D.  Selby  & Bernard  Damon,  who  still  con- 
tinue as  the  proprietors.  Jan.  1,  1881,  they 
secured  the  three-story  brick  building  on  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Jay  streets,  '90  x 60  in 
size,  and  fitted  it  up  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery  where  they  are  at  present  located. 
Their  specialty  is  ladies’  fine  wear.  They  em- 
ploy 140  hands  and  have  four  traveling  sales- 
men. Their  trade  is  with  all  the  adjoining 
States,  besides  West  and  South.  They  started 
with  a capacity  of  eighty  to  one  hundred 
pairs  per  day  and  it  now  reaches  400. 

Portsmouth  Wagon  Stock  Company. — This 
establishment  was  founded  in  1882.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  north  side  of  Eleventh  street,  be- 
tween Washington  and  Cliillicothe  streets. 
A joint  stock  company  was  formed,  incorpo- 
rated in  December,  1881r  containing  eighteen 
members,  of  which  John  B.  Rattinghaus  was 
chosen  President,  C.  S.  Cadot,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  C.  W.  Cotton,  Vice-President 
and  Superintendent.  Among  the  stockhold- 
ers are  numbered  some  of  the  most  enterpris- 
ing capitalists  in  the  city,  and  the  undertak- 
ing was  one  of  large  proportions  from  the 
start.  At  this  time  the  products  are  valued 
at  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  annually.  The 
products  are  carriage,  wagon  and  cart  wheels 
of  all  sizes  and  grades,  also  locust  and  elm 
hubs,  spokes  and  bent  rims. 


The  main  building  of  the  establishment  is 
50  x 100  feet  with  an  L 35  x 40  feet.  Each 
are  three  stories  high.  The  machinery  is  all 
of  the  most  modern  and  improved  patterns. 

The  work  produced  is  of  a fine  quality  and 
finds  sale  in  many  parts  of  the  Union. 

Soap  Factory. — The  soap  and  candle  estab- 
lishment of  Henry  Zottmann  was  first  located 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  near  the  river 
bank.  The  high  water  interfered  with  the 
works, which  were  then  very  small,  and  higher 
ground  was  resorted  to  farther  back.  The 
old  site  has  since  been  entirely  washed  away. 

In  1 865  the  present  factory  was  built.  It  is 
a brick  building  30  x 70  feet,  and  two  stories 
high.  The  machinery  is  run  by  a six  horse- 
power engine.  Three  brands  of  soap  are 
made,  Eagle,  Model  German  and  the  I X L, 

— all  laundry  soaps.  Candles  are  also  man- 
ufactured. The  business  amounts  to  about 
$12,000  a year. 

Wheelbarrow  Company. — The  Standard 
Wheelbarrow  Company  was  organized  in 
June,  1882,  and  so  far  have  done  a successful 
business.  They  employ  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen hands,  have  first-class  machinery,  and 
have  the  capacity  of  turning  out  ten  dozen 
per  day.  They  also  mount  grindstones,  and  1 
such  other  work  as  comes  naturally  in  their 
line.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  M.  R. 
Tewksbury,  President;  Henry  Prescott,  Sec- 
retary, Treasurer  and  Superintendent,  and 
Joseph  Horning,  Vice-President. 

Portsmouth  Brewery. — This  establishment, 
situated  on  Second  street,  between  Madison 
and  Scioto,  was  started  in  1840  by  Henry 
Muhlser  and  run  by  him  many  years  until  his 
death.  It  was  then  run  by  his  widow  for  a 
short  time  until  her  marriage  with  Frank 
Kleffner,  in  1868,  after  which  he  was  the  sole 
proprietor  until  1878.  In  that  year  August 
Maier  purchased  a one-half  interest  and  since 
that  time  has  been  one  of  the  proprietors. 

In  1880  Conrad  Gerlach  became  a third  part- 
ner in  the  concern.  In  1882  Gerlach  an 
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Kleffner  retired  and  Henry  Roettcher,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, having  bought  their  interest,  became 
a partner  of  Mr.  Maier,  who  are  the  present 
owners,  under  the  firm  name  of  Roettcher  and 
Maier. 

Mr.  Maier,  who  has  had  an  experience  of 
fourteen  years  in  the  business,  acts  as  fore- 
man. They  manufacture  about  10,000  barrels 
of  beer  annually.  Their  trade  embraces  a 
circuit  of  about  fifty  miles  in  every  direction, 
besides  the  supply  of  a good  trade  in  Ports- 
mouth. 

The  Lumber  Trade— H.  Leet  <&  Go. — In 
the  first  settlement  of  the  West  there  were  no 
saw-mills  to  convert  the  native  timber  into 
lumber,  and  very  few  were  found  in  the  coun- 
ty prior  to  1810.  When  lumber  began  to  be 
used  for  buildings  a large  portion  of  it  was 
shipped  on  rafts  down  the  Allegheny  and 
Ohio  rivers  from  Pennsylvania  and  Western 
New  York.  The  introduction  of  the  lumber 
trade  in  Portsmouth  was  about  1830,  when 
a Mr.  Chamberlain,  a New  York  lumberman, 
came  here  and  contracted  with  James  Lod- 
wick  to  open  an  office  and  handle  his  lumber 
on  commission.  Mr.  Lodwick  continued  to 
handle  lumber  for  other  parties  for  several 
years  until  finally  he  engaged  in  the  business 
for  himself,  which  he  continued  up  to  about 
1850,  bringing  all  of  his  material  from  the 
lumber  regions  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  the  year  1850  Frank  Martin  started 
a planing  mill  for  custom  work,  the  first 
started  in  Portsmouth,  and  ran  in  connection 
with  it  a small  lumber  yard.  He  afterward 
took  as  a partner  Daniel  Rhodes,  but  they 
continued  only  a short  time. 

Late  in  the  year  1850  H.  and  R.  Leet,  two 
brothers,  came  from  Potter  County,  Pa.,  and 
began  the  lumber  trade  on  a larger  scale  than 
it  had  formerly  been  conducted.  The  growing 
demands  for  lumber  gave  the  trade  greater 
proportions,  and  the  trade  thus  opened,  in 
which  LI.  Leet  has  been  constantly  identified 
from  that  time,  has  been  one  among  the  lead- 
16 


ing  business  interests  of  the  city.  After  three 
years  H.  Leet  bought  his  brother  out  and 
continued  alone  until  1857,  when  he  took  as  a 
partner  H.  L.  Chapman,  the  firm  name  be- 
coming Leet  & Chapman.  The  partnership 
lasted  but  a few  years,  when  it  was  dissolved, 
and  LI.  Leet  was  again  alone  until  1864, 
when  he  sold  out  and  removed  to  Western 
New  York.  After  an  absence  of  five  years 
Mr.  Leet  returned  and  again  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business,  starting  in  connection  with 
it  a planing  mill  for  custom  work.  This  mill 
was  burned  in  1871,  together  with  a consider- 
able amount  of  lumber  in  the  near  vicinity. 
It  was  replaced  by  the  present  one,  much 
larger  than  the  other,  though  still  doing  only 
custom  work.  In  1873  Carl  Lehman,  who 
had  long  been  acquainted  with  the  business, 
was  taken  in  by  Mr.  Leet  as  a partner,  and  the 
firm  became  as  it  now  stands,  II.  Leet  & Co. 
This  firm  still  confines  itself  to  the  custom 
trade,  which  amounts  to  from  $15,000  to  $65,- 
000  a year. 

In  connection  with  all  kinds  of  lumber  they 
handle  shingles  and  lath,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  planing  mill,  furnish  most  all  of  the  ma- 
terial required  by  contractors,  which  makes 
up  the  most  of  their  business.  Their  trade  is 
supplied  principally  with  domestic  lumber 
and  the  white  pine  of  Michigan.  Some  is  still 
brought  from  the  Allegheny  lumber  region  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  stock  of 
lumber  kept  on  hand  ranges  from  200,000  to 
800,000  feet. 

Portsmouth  Coopering  Establishment. — 
The  establishment  is  situated  on  Second 
street,  between  Jefferson  and  Madison,  on 
the  same  lot  on  which  was  built  the  first 
church  and  school-house  in  Portsmouth.  It 
has  been  owned  from  the  first  by  Joseph 
Hornung,  started  by  him  in  1868.  The  first 
building  was  a frame  which  was  used  for 
eighteen  years,  when  it  was  replaced  by  a 
brick.  This  as  well  as  the  old  frame  stood 
back  from  the  street.  In  1870  the  present 
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shop  was  built  in  front  of  the  old  one,  and  in 
1878  seventy  feet  addition  was  built,  making 
the  entire  establishment  120  feet  deep.  Twen- 
ty-one hands  are  employed  most  of  the  time. 
All  kinds  of  tight  work  is  produced,  the  prod- 
ucts being  sent  to  the  West,  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City  and  other  points.  The  shop  is 
capable  of  turning  out  15,000  pieces  a year. 

Eberhardt  Stove  Foundry. — This  establish- 
ment was  started  in  1853  by  H.  Eberhardt 
and  John  Noel.  Eberhardt  was  a practical 
molder,  having  worked  at  that  trade  in  Cin- 
cinnati ten  years.  They  operated  together 
about  fourteen  years,  Iwhen  Mr.  Eberhardt 
bought  his  partner  out,  and  has  since  con- 
ducted the  business  alone.  A stove  store  was 
opened  in  1855  on  Market  street,  between 
Second  and  Third,  and  has  since  been  run  in 
connection  with  the  foundry.  All  the  latest 
and  most  approved  patterns  of  stoves  are 
made,  the  foundry  turning  out  from  5,000  to 
6,000  stoves  a year.  In  the  works  and  as  sales- 
men in  the  store  and  on  the  road,  about  fifty 
hands  are  constantly  employed. 

Reitz  & Cods  Stone  Works. — These  works 
are  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Massie  street, 
extending  from  Front  to  Second.  They  were 
started  in  1865  by  John  Reitz,  who  died  two 
years  later  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  ’Sinc'e 
that  time  the  establishment  has  been  man- 
aged by  his  son,  Ignatius  Reitz.  Freestone, 
limestone  and  marble  are  sawed  into  any 
shape  ordered  for  building  purposes.  Twenty- 
five  hands  are  employed,  and  the  product  of 
the  works  amounts  to  about  40,000  cubic  feet 
of  stone  annually.  The  cutting  is  done  by 
sand-saws  run  by  heavy  steam-power.  The 
goods  are  sold  chiefly  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Old 
and  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  some 
in  Chicago. 

J H.  Wait  & Son — Furniture  Co. — This 
establishment,  situated  at  Nos.  120,  122  and 
124  Jefferson  street,  was  started  at  Ports- 
mouth in  1847.  Comparatively  limited  in  the 
start  it  has  grown  almost  constantly  to  the 


present  time,  and  now  employs  about  100 
men.  The  work  produced,  for  which  the  man- 
ufacturers enjoy  a good  reputation,  embraces 
all  kinds  of  furniture,  and  finds  market  in 
many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Union.  It  is 
one  of  the  industries  in  which  Portsmouth 
may  well  take  pride. 

Dice's  Carriage  Factory. — This  manufac- 
tory was  started  by  John  Dice  and  Miles 
Forbes,  who  continued  together  until  1866, 
when  Mr.  Dice  became  sole  proprietor,  and 
still  continues  as  such  to  this  date.  A three- 
story  brick  building  was  erected  in  1868  on 
Second  street,  between  Market  and  Jefferson, 
where  he  also  has  his  office  and  salesroom. 
Carriages,  buggies,  spring-wagons,  etc.,  are 
manufactured,  keeping  some  twenty-five  hands 
constantly  employed.  The  work  turned  out 
finds  a ready  sale  in  the  country  around  and 
in  the  adjoining  States. 

Carriage  Manufactory. — The  carriage 
manufactory  of  Thomas  Nichols  and  Geo.  P. 
Welch,  under  the  firm  name  of  Nichols  & 
Welch,  was  started  in  1877,  at  109  W.  Front 
street.  Later  they  removed  to  their  present 
place  of  business  on  Third  street,  between 
Court  and  Washington,  a two-story  frame 
building,  the  front  of  which  is  office  and  sales- 
room. They  are  employing  fifteen  hands, 
besides  their  own  time  and  labor,  and  are 
manufacturing  everything  in  the  line  of  car- 
riages, phaetons,  wagons,  hacks,  etc.  They 
have,  in  connection,  a large  repair  shop.  The 
firm  have  been  successful  thus  far,  and  their 
business  future  is  bright. 

Johnson  Hub  and  Sjpoke  Co. — This  com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  wheels  and  wheel  mate- 
rial, was  started  first  in  January,  1868,  by 
S.  G.  Johnson,  John  G.  Peebles,  and  Benj.  B. 
Gaylord,  under  the  firm  name  of  Johnson, 
Peebles  &Co.  In  1872  Messrs.  J.  H.  Rhodes 
and  S.  G.  Johnson  bought  the  interest  of 
Messrs.  Gaylord  & Peebles,  the  firm  name 
now  becoming  Johnson  & Rhodes.  In  1877 
S.  G.  Johnson  and  his  brother,  T.  N.  Johnson, 
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bought  out  Mr.  Rhodes,  when  the  firm  name 
became  Johnson  & Brother.  S.  Gh  Johnson 
died  in  February,  1880,  when  the  surviving 
brother  bought  his  interest  from  the  heirs 
and  became  the  sole  owner,  taking  in  his  son, 
T.  N.  Johnson,  Jr.,  as  a partner.  The  firm 
name  is  now  Johnson  & Son,  but  was  incor- 
porated in  April,  1882,  under  the  name  of  the 
Johnson  Hub  & Spoke  Co.  They  employ 
about  seventy-five  men,  doing  a business  of 
about  $80,000  a year.  Their  manufactured 
articles  are  sent  North,  West,  South  and  East, 
shipping  also  largely  to  England.  By  the  use 
of  good  material  and  skilled  workmen  they 
have  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  for 
first-class  work,  and  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  their  trade  constantly  increasing. 
The  shops  are  situated  on  North  Chillicothe 
street. 

Portsmouth  Fire-Brick  Company. — This 
industry  may  be  ranked  among  the  successful 
enterprises  of  the  Lower  Scioto  Valley,  and 
under  the  careful  management  of  W.  Q.  Ad- 
ams it  is  gradually  and  steadily  becoming 
stronger  in  its  standing,  and  more  and  more 


complete  as  a factory.  The  largest  building 
is  the  dry-house,  which  is  150  x 80  feet,  and 
about  half-way  along  this  building,  on  the 
outside,  is  built  the  smoke-stack,  which  is 
seventy  feet  high,  five  feet  at  the  base 
inside,  and  ten  feet  outside;  and  at  the  top, 
six  feet  inside  and  eight  feet  outside.  This 
stack  is  said  to  contain  more  brick  than  any 
other  in  Portsmouth,  and  is  lor  the  purpose 
of  drawing  heat  through  the  underground 
brick  flues,  which  run  from  the  outside  of  the 
building  to  the  centerfiue.  This  keeps  the  floor 
of  the  dry -house  almost  hot  and  dries  the  brick 
very  quickly.  They  use  the  up  and  down  draft 
kilns  for  burning  the  brick,  which  are  consid- 
ered the  best.  They  have  four  of  these  kilns 
which  are  operated  by  a forty-eight  horse- 
power engine,  and  manufacture  about  12,000 
bricks  daily,  each  brick  being  stamped  Solid 
Crown.  The  clay,  which  is  mostly  obtained 
from  Carter  County,  Ky.,  is  first  burned  in  a 
kiln,  then  ground  in  three  revolving  pans, 
which  have  a capacity  of  4,000  bricks  per  day. 
They  employ  from  fifty  to  sixty  hands,  and 
have  a capital  of  $50,000. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 


Mary  A.  Allmann , teacher  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  Portsmouth,  is  the 
daughter  of  Lawrence  and  Dorothea  (Wop- 
schall)  Allmann,  natives  of  Germany.  At 
the  age  of  nine  years  she  commenced  the 
study  of  music  and  has  since  pursued  it  dili- 
gently, first  learning  it  in  German  and  then 
in  English,  and  for  the  past  fourteen  years 
has  been  engaged  in  teaching.  Her  father 
was  born  in  IS  10  and  came  to  America  in 
1833.  Her  mother  was  born  in  1816  and 
came  to  America  about  1838.  They  were 
married  in  1838  in  New  York  City,  and  came 
to  Portsmouth  in  1848,  where  Mr.  Allmann 
died  Jan.  4,  1865.  Their  family  consisted  of 
ten  children,  five  of  whom  are  still  living — 
Mary,  our  subject;  Frank,  a saddler  in  Ports- 
mouth; Margaret,  widow  of  Theodore  Leh- 
mann; Katie,  widow  of  Frank  Kricker,  and 
George,  a frescoe  painter  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Elizabeth,  Joseph,  and  three  children 
named  John  are  deceased. 

Charles  E.  Amann  was  born  in  Baden, 
Germany,  in  1836,  and  in  1848  came  with 
his  father  to  the  United  States  and  located  in 
Portsmouth  in  1859.  He  has  been  identified 
with  the  drug  business  of  Portsmouth  since 
1863.  In  1879,  with  Daniel  R.  Spry,  he 
bought  the  drug  store  of  II.  Kantzleben. 
They  were  together  about  a year  and  a half, 
when  the  store  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  pres- 
ent owners,  Charles  E.  and  Frank  Amann, 
the  firm  name  being  Amann  Brothers.  Mr. 
Amann  was  married  Jan.  4,  1857,  to  R. 
Winet,  a native  of  Bethlehem,  Ohio.  They 
have  but  two  children — Charles  E.,  born 


March  3,  1858,  and  Frank,  March  13,  1860. 

Benjamin  Ball  was  born  April  27,  1814, 
in  Schenectady  County,  N.  Y.,  a son  of  John 
Ball,  also  a native  of  New  York.  His  father 
came  to  Scioto  County  with  his  family  in 
1824,  and  about  1830  he  moved  to  Lawrence 
County,  where  he  died  in  1837-  Our  subject 
began  to  work  for  himself  when  eight  years 
of  age  bv  helping  farmers,  etc.,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  came  to  Portsmouth,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  He  has  been  engaged 
in  various  pursuits,  but  for  many  years  has 
been  teaming,  doing  a general  transfer  and 
job  business.  He  was  married  Feb.  28,  1836, 
toSusan,  daughter  of  William  and  Frances 
Barbee.  She  was  born  in  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
in  1816.  They  had  a family  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, all  living  except  one,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy— Mary  Frances,  a clerk  in  Akron; 
George  William,  a carpenter  in  Pennsylva- 
nia; Elizabeth  Ann,  of  Akron;  John  Claudius, 
a carpenter  and  engineer,  married  and  living 
in  Fredonia,  N.  Y.;  Emma  Jane,  of  Akron; 
Juliet,  now  Mrs.  Theodore  Burkhart,  of  Mis- 
souri; Charles  IT.,  married,  a bricklayer  of 
Portsmouth;  Benjamin  F.,  Sarah  Ellen,  Flor 
ence  May,  and  Albert.  Mrs.  Ball  died  Nov. 
2,  1876,  aged  nearly  sixty-one  years.  She 
was  a woman  of  great  strength  of  character. 

William  Henry  Ball  was  born  near  Iron- 
ton,  Ohio,  July  14,  182S,  where  he  lived  till 
he  was  seventeen  years  old.  He  then  went 
to  Iowa  and  engaged  in  farming,  etc.,  two 
years,  since  which  time  he  has  resided  in 
Portsmouth,  with  the  exception  of  two  years, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  farming  to  some  ex- 
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tent,  and  teaming  ever  since  he  came  to  the 
place.  He  was  married  in  1850,  to  Sarah 
Ann  Barbee,  who  died  J uly  23,  1862.  They 
were  the  parents  of  six  children — William, 
who  died  in  1853,  aged  eighteen  months; 
Emily,  a graduate  ofPortsmouth  High  School, 
and  at  present  Principal  of  the  Union  Street 
School;  Lucy  Jane,  born  in  1856,  and  died 
in  1873;  Charles  Wesley,  born  in  1858,  and 
died  when  eighteen  months  old;  Albert  H. 
and  Harry  (twins),  the  former  in  the  C.,  W. 
& B.  express  office,  and  the  latter  a graduate, 
now  engaged  in  teaching  and  studying  law 
under  N.  J.  Dever.  Mr.  Ball  was  again 
married  March  16,  1865,  to  Jane  St.  Clair,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  borne  him 
four  children — Fred  S.,  born  Feb.  14,  1866; 
Anna,  aged  sixteen  years;  William  H.,  aged 
fourteen  years,  and  Arthur  C.,  aged  eight 
years,  all  attending  school,  at  present.  Mr. 
Ball  was  a member  of  the  Home  Guards  dur- 
ing the  war.  In  politics  he  is  a Republican. 

P.  G.  Balmert , manufacturer  of  cigars, 
Chillicothe  street,  opposite  Market  place, 
was  born  in  Germany,  March  2,  1846,  and 
came  with  his  father,  Samuel  Balmert,  to 
the  United  States  in  1854.  His  father  died 
in  Portsmouth  in  1876,  aged  fifty -six  years. 
Mr.  Balmert  was  married  in  1869  to  Mary 
A.  Schafer.  They  have  had  eleven  chil- 
dren, nine  now  living — Charles,  Lucy,  Ber- 
tha, Flora,  George,  Simon,  William,  Ida,  and 
Mary.  Mr.  Balmert  purchased  his  present 
place  of  business  in  1876.  He  keeps  a full 
line  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco,  plug 
and  fine  cut,  and  cigars  of  all  grades.  He  em- 
ploys eight  hands,  doing  a large  and  lucrative 
business. 

S.  P.  Balmert , junior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Stanton  & Balmert,  wholesale  liquor  deal- 
ers, 161  and  163  West  Front  street,  was  born 
in  Germany,  in  1848,  and  came  with  his 
father,  Simon  Balmert,  to  the  United  States 
in  1854,  locating  at  Franklin  Furnace,  Ohio, 
and  four  years  later  came  to  Portsmouth. 


His  first  work  was  in  a cigar  store,  where  he 
remained  three  years.  He  then  clerked  in  a 
grocery  store  three  years,  in  a hardware 
store  three  years,  and  on  the  river  steamers 
nine  years,  as  Captain  and  Clerk,  and  in  1877 
became  associated  with  Mr.  Stanton  in  the 
wholesale  liquor  business.  He  is  a stock- 
holder of  the  Portsmouth  and  Pomeroy  Pack- 
et Company,  and  a director  and  stockholder 
in  the  Portsmouth  Wagon  Stock  Company. 
He  was  married  in  May,  1880,  to.  Louise 
Kricker.  They  have  two  daughters — Emma 
and  Margaret.  Mr.  Balmert  is  a member  of 
the  German  Benevolent  Society. 

Robert  Balter,  contractor  and  builder,  Chil- 
licothe street,  between  Second  and  Third 
streets,  Portsmouth,  was  born  in  Kent,  Eng- 
land, in  1831,  a son  of  Robert  Baker,  Sr.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  locating 
in  Portsmouth,  and  at  once  began  working  at 
the  carpenter’s  trade.  In  1856  he  began 
contracting,  and  during  the  busy  season  em- 
ploys from  twenty  to  twenty-five  hands.  He 
has  built  over  100  houses  in  Portsmouth,  in- 
cluding residences  of  Mr.  G.  Davis,  L.  C.  Da- 
maim,  and  S.  Reid,  the  Fourth  Street  School- 
house,  postoffice,  and  block  of  stores  occupied 
by  Davis  & Thompson.  He  was  married  in 
1856  to  Cornelia  Wilson.  They  have  six 
children — John,  a traveling  salesman  for  a 
Hew  York  silk  house;  William,  assistant 
bookkeeper  at  Scioto  car  shops;  Robert,  work- 
ing with  his  father;  Kettie,  Jennie  and  Mary. 

John  C.  Barber , son  of  John  Barber,  is  a 
native  of  Portsmouth.  His  grandfather,  Uriah 
Barber,  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ports- 
mouth in  1796,  and  died  in  1846,  aged  ninety 
years.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  a fam- 
ily of  twelve  children — John,  Isaac,  Samuel, 
Washington,  Michael,  Polly  (Mrs.  William 
Raynor).  Jane  (Mrs.  Laqua),  Joseph,  William, 
Louisa  (Mrs.  Samuel  Briggs),  Miranda  (mar- 
ried Mr.  Briggs  after  her  sister’s  death), 
Amanda  tMrs.  Ezra  Noel).  John,  the  eldest 
son,  married  Yealet  Swords  who  came  with 
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her  lather,  William  Swords,  from  Virginia, 
and  located  in  Alexandria  in  1803.  They 
had  a family  of  twelve  children — Uriah, 
Nathaniel,  William,  Archibald,  Marian,  John 
C.,  Samuel,  Mary  (Mrs.  Wm.  Warren,  of  Vir- 
ginia), Barbara  (deceased),  Missouri  (Mrs. 
James  Tritch),  Catherine  (deceased),  and  Em- 
ma. John  Barber  died  July  16,  1849,  aged 
sixty-nine  years.  John  C.  Barber  was  mar- 
ried in  May,  1867,  to  Grace  Kidd,  of  Ken- 
tucky. They  have  one  child — Edna,  aged 
seven  years.  Mr.  Barber  enlisted  April  16, 
1861,  in  the  First  Ohio  Infantry,  and  partic- 
ipated in  the  first  battle  at  Bull’s  Run.  He 
has  been  an  engineer  on  the  Marietta  & Cin- 
cinnati Railroad  twenty  years,  and  for  the  past 
thirteen  years  has  run  Engine  No.  50.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

Agnes  /.  Barldow  is  a daughter  of  Stout 
and  Sarah  Jane  (Jeffords)  Barklow,  her  mother 
being  a member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Portsmouth.  She  was  educated  in  the 
High  School  of  Portsmouth,  from  which  she 
graduated  in  1874,  and  the  two  years  after 
graduation  she  spent  in  recreation.  Since 
then  she  has  been  constantly  employed  in 
teaching  in  the  Portsmouth  school,  where  her 
ability  as  a scholar  and  disciplinarian  is  rec- 
ognized as  among  the  first  in  the  county. 
As  a teacher  she  is  peculiarly  competent.  Be- 
ing complete  mistress  over  herself,  she  has 
power  over  her  scholars,  which  insures  perfect 
order  and  consequent  improvement. 

Josiah  Barlow  was  born  Sept.  26,  1843,  in 
Banesville,  Belmont  Co.,  Ohio,  and  lived  with 
his  father,  Charles  Barlow,  until  Dec.  22, 
1865,  when  he  was  married  to  Anna  Barbee, 
daughter  of  Eli  Barbee,  an  early  settler  of 
Portsmouth.  Mrs.  Barlow  died  April  5, 
1883,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  leaving  a 
family  of  four  children — Charlie,  Floyd,  Mol- 
lie,  and  Earl.  She  was  a member  of  the  Sixth 
Street  Methodist  Church.  After  his  marriage 
Mr.  Barlow  engaged  in  farming  for  five 


years,  in  the  Scioto  bottoms,  after  which  he 
moved  back  to  Portsmouth,  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  John  Geggory,  in  grading 
and  filling  streets.  They  graded  a number  of 
streets  in  Portsmouth,  and  the  same  year 
built  the  mile  race  track.  He  then  worked 
on  the  Lake  Shore  & Tuscarawas  Railroad  in 
Stark  County,  and  he,  in  connection  with  Wm. 
McGeowns,  built  the  first  three  miles  of  the 
Scioto  Valley  Railroad  as  sub-contractors  un- 
der Mr. Geggory,  in  1880.  He  was  then  elected 
Street  Commissioner,  which  position  he  now 
fills.  He  owns  the  Biggs  House  Hack  and 
Omnibus  Line.  Mr.  Barlow’s  father  was  born 
in  England,  and  came  to  the  United  States  at 
the  age  of  eleven  years.  He  came  to  Ports- 
mouth in  1849,  and  was  by  occupation  a team- 
ster and  contractor.  He  built  the  school- 
house  on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Chill icothe 
streets,  and  graded  the  principal  streets  of  ; 
Portsmouth.  He  also  followed  farming  for  [ 
many  years.  He  died  July  6,  1870,  aged  j 
forty-nine  years.  Josiah  Barlow  is  a member  j 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  an  Independent  Order  of  Mechanics. 

John  Baron  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
Aug.  27,  1842,  a son  of  John  V.  Baron.  His 
father  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  in  1811, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1837.  He 
spent  the  first  two  years  in  New  York  City 
and  Buffalo,  and  then  came  to  Ohio,  where  j 
he  worked  on  the  Ohio  Canal  two  years.  In  j 
1841  he  was  married,  in  Piketon,  to  Helen  1 
Geng,  a native  of  Germany,  and  the  same 
year  removed  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  died  j 
Dec.  7,  1875.  His  wife  is  still  living.  They 
had  a family  of  six  children,  five  now  living — 
John,  Kate,  Barbara,  Elizabeth  (now  Mrs.  ! 
Anton  Matter),  Mary.  Margaret  is  deceased.  [ 
John  Baron  began  to  learn  the  tinner’s  trade  , 
when  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  worked  at  it 
five  years.  He  then  with  his  father  engaged 
in  the  stove  and  tinware  business,  manufact-  ; 
u ring  the  latter.  After  his  father’s  death  he  j 
carried  on  the  business  in  his  own  name  till  i 
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ie  1879,  when  he  began  dimishing  his  stock  of 
stoves,  and  purchased  a stock  of  hardware. 

. He  keeps  a complete  stock  of  choice  goods, 

>f  occupying  three  floors.  His  salesroom  is 
,r  19  x 50  feet.  Mr.  Baron  is  a member  of  the 
i St.  Mary’s  German  Catholic  Church, 
n Adam  Bauer  was  born  in  Prussia,  Feb.  2, 
1834,  a son  of  Henry  Bauer,  who  came  to  the 
# United  States  in  1850,  landing  in  Portsmouth, 
Aug.  3.  He  located  in  Bloomfield,  now 
jh1  Webster,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  still 
p resides,  aged  seventy-five  years.  He  had 
i three  sons — Adam,  John  W.  and  John  Nich- 
i olas.  Adam  commenced  life  in  America  by 
t digging  ore.  He  attended  school  but  a half 
day  in  America,  but  by  hard  study  is  now  a 
well-educated  man.  In  1851  he  began  to 
work  on  a farm.  : He  was  afterward  employed 
i in  repairing  the  railroad,  and  had  worked  but 
eighteen  months  When  he  was  appointed  fore- 
man, and  the  following  August  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  a construction  train.  He 
left  his  position  to  enlist  in  Company  C,  One 
Hundred  and  Sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  after 
serving  three  years  was  again  appointed  to 
the  same  position.  In  March,  1868,  he  was 
appointed  Roadmaster  of  the  Marietta  & 
Cincinnati  Railroad.  He  was  married  Nov. 
28,  185.8,  to  Minnie  Kalbow,  a native  of  Ger- 
many. Of  seven  children  born  to  them  but 
three  are  living — George  David,  mail  agent 
on  the  S.  Y.  R.  R.;  Charles  F.  and  Minnie 
Dora.  Mr.  Bauer  is  a member  of  the  Odd 
Fellow  Lodge  and  Encampment  and  for  three 
years  has  been  Representative  of  this  district. 
His  brother,  John  W.,  was  Roadmaster  in 
Eastern  Kentucky,  and  was  killed  by  falling 
material  in  a tunnel,  Christmas  night,  1875. 
He  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  left  a 
widow  and  eight  children,  now  residing  in 
Portsmouth.  His  brother,  John  Nicholas, 
was  born  Feb.  25,  1843,  and  is  a farmer  of 
Scioto  County. 

Homer  Bedell , deceased,  was  born  at 
Fredericks wn,  Knox  Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  15, 


1836,  a son  of  Henry  Bedell,  of  New  Jersey. 
He  learned  the  machinist’s  trade  in  Norwalk, 
Ohio.  In  1861  he  came  to  Portsmouth,  and 
worked  a short  time  for  Murray  & Moore. 
He  then  made  gmn-barrels  a short  time,  and 
subsequently  worked  for  Murray  & Moore  nine 
years.  In  1872  he  was  employed  as  second 
engineer  at  the  water-works,  remaining 
eighteen  months,  when  he  was  taken  with 
tumor  of  the  brain.  He  gradually  lost  his 
sight,  and  for  eight  months  was  blind.  He 
died  Nov.  12,  1874.  He  was  married  Sept. 
6,  1864,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Alfred  R. 
Prowitt.  They  had  a family  of  four  children. 
Mr.  Bedell  was  a master  mason.  He  was  a 
natural  mechanic,  and  a man  honored  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

Elias  Benzing  was  born  in  Schwenningen, 
Koenigreich,  Wuertteinberg,  Germany,  July 
5,  1835.  He  received  a good  education,  and 
was  reared  by  Christian  parents.  Nov.  10, 
1852,  he  located  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  First  Ger- 
man Presbyterian  Church.  Immediately 
after  his  conversion  he  felt  an  especial  love 
for  the  cause,  and  felt  that  lie  was  called  to 
preach  the  gospel.  He  declined  a good  busi- 
ness position,  and  entered  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  May  8,  1863,  and  or- 
dained April  7,  1864.  He  went  to  Cleveland 
and  organized  the  Second  German  Reform 
Church,  which  has  had  a steady  and  health- 
ful growth.  In  1866  they  built  a house  of 
worship,  and  in  1868  a parsonage.  Dec.  5, 
1871,  he  was  received  a member  of  the  Cleve- 
land Presbytery.  He  left  the  church  there 
in  1872,  with  a property  of  $10,000.  Too 
constant  labor  as  a pastor,  missionary  and 
teacher  of  parochial  school  had  brought  on  a 
serious  throat  trouble,  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  physician  he  gave  up  preaching  nearly  a 
year,  but  after  a few  months  rest  was  employ- 
ed as  City  Missionary,  with  a salary  of  $900 
a year.  Oct.  18,  1873,  he  received  a call 
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from  the  First  German  Presbyterian  Church, 
Portsmouth,  and  Nov.  4,  1873,  entered  his 
present  field  of  labor.  He  also  serves  a 
church  in  Buena  Yista  and  one  in  Green 
Brier,  Adams  Count}'.  From  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry  to  July  1,  1883,  Mr.  Benzing 
baptized  387  children,  confirmed  197,  re- 
ceived 407  members  into  the  church,  solem- 
nized 105  marriages,  attended  158  funerals, 
made  6,000  missionary  visits,  and  traveled 
18,500  miles.  He  has  reason  to  believe  that 
his  work  has  not  been  in  vain,  but  that  souls 
have  been  saved  through  his  ministrations. 
Four  young  men  have  entered  the  ministry 
under  his  administration. 

Charles  F.  Best  was  born  Feb.  24,  1853,  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a son  of  Karl  Best,  who 
was  born  in  Germany.  He  came  to  Ports- 
mouth in  1857,  and  attended  school  till  he 
began  clerking  for  J.  L.  Hibbs  & Co.,  in  the 
hardware  store,  with  whom  he  remained  from 
1867  until  1874.  From  1874  till  1878  he 
was  Assistant  Postmaster,  after  which  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  R.  R.  Mail  Service  run- 
ning from  Columbus  to  Portsmouth  the  first 
two  years,  and  from  Ashland,  Ky.,to  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  the  next  two  years.  From  April, 
1882,  till  the  following  April  he  was  Assistant 
Postmaster  with  L.  C.  Damarin.  He  was 
married  Nov.  5,  1879,  to  Mary  A.,  daughter 
of  Frederick  Walter,  of  Portsmouth.  They 
have  one  child — Rosa. 

Henry  Beumler , boarding  house  and  saloon, 
was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  July  5, 
1828,  a son  of  Stephen  Beumler.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1854,  stopping  first  in 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  where  he  worked  in  the 
coal  mines  three  months,  and  then  removed 
to  Greenup,  Ky.,  and  remained  ten  years. 
In  1865  he  came  to  Portsmouth  and  opened 
his  boarding  house  on  Front  street.  He  was 
married  in  Wheeling,  in  1854,  to  Catharina 
Kilborn,  a native  of  Germany.  She  died  in 
1880,  at  the  age  of  forty-six  years.  They  had 
a family  of  eight  children — Sady,  Augustus, 


George,  Henry,  Sophia,  Charles,  Mary,  Kate. 
Mr.  Beumler  is  a member  of  the  Harugari 
German  Society. 

Stephen  D.  Bishop  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  23,  1813,  and  came  to 
Portsmouth  in  1829.  He  was  by  trade  a 
tailor,  and  had  a clothing  store  in  connection 
with  working  at  his  trade.  He  died  July  13, 
1874,  and  his  memory  is  dear  to  many  who 
were  his  friends  during  the  many  years  he 
was  in  business  in  Portsmouth.  He  was 
married  in  1860  to  Mrs.  Serena  Lalendorff, 
widow  of  Charles  Lalendorff,  and  daughter 
Samuel  Kidd.  She  had  two  children  by  her 
first  husband — James  Henry  and  Oliver. 
Mr.  Bishop’s  children  are — Stephen  D.,  Mary 
Ann,  Charles  A.  and  William  Nelson. 

John  H.  Blankemeyer , merchant  tailor, 
Chillicothe  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Hanover, 
Germany,  in  1825,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1845,  locating  first  in  St.  Louis, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  He  then  went 
to  New  Orleans,  and  remained  eighteen 
months.  In  the  fall  of  1848  he  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  in  1852  came  to  Portsmouth. 
He  learned  the  tailor’s  trade  in  Germany,  and 
worked  as  a journeyman  eighteen  years. 
After  coming  to  Portsmouth  he  opened  his 
present  place  of  business.  He  keeps  a full 
line  of  cloths,  cassimeres  and  gents’  furnish- 
ing goods.  He  employs  three  workmen  in 
the  shop  and  five  outside.  He  was  married 
in  1848  to  Anna  A.  Shlademan,  of  Olden- 
burg, Germany.  They  have  five  children — 
John,  Lizzie,  William,  Herman  and  Anna. 
They  lost  five  children  in  infancy.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blankemeyer  are  members  of  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  church.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Harugari  Lodge. 

Louis  Blomeyer , son  of  Louis  Blomeyer, 
was  born  in  1829  in  Hanover,  Germany. 
He  learned  the  shoemaker’s  trade,  at  which  he 
worked  till  1847,  when  he  came  to  America. 
He  worked  in  Portsmouth,  Cincinnati  and 
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Ashland,  Ky.,  a short  time  and  then  returned 
to  Portsmouth,  where  he  has  resided  about 
twenty -eight  years.  When  he  came  to  Ports- 
mouth he  was  engaged  as  a hand  in  the 
rolling  mill,  and  is  at  present  foreman  of  the 
mill.  He  was  married  in  1851  to  Mary 
Kiefer,  a native  of  Germany.  They  have 
eight  children — Hannah  Mary,  wife  of  Henry 
A.  Brodbeck,  of  Portsmouth  ; Adolph  Louis, 
a street  car  conductor  in  Chicago;  Louisa,  wife 
of  William  G.  Reimenschneider,  Principal 
of  the  Portsmouth  public  schools  ; Mary  A., 
wife  of  Charles  Locker  ; Allie,  Clara,  Hattie 
and  Verena.  Mr.  Blomeyer  is  a member  of 
the  German  Methodist  church,  of  which  he 
has  been  Trustee  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
He  has  been  a Class-Leader  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  Sabbath-school  Superintendent 
seventeen  years. 

Alfred  Boyer , Treasurer  of  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  was  born  near  McConnellsville,  Fayette 
Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  16,  1833,  the  son  of  Jonathan 
and  Jemima  (Tipton)  Boyer.  When  he  was  a 
year  old  his  parents  came  to  Ohio  and  settled 
at  Scioto  Furnace,  and  when  he  was  ten  years 
old  they  removed  to  a farm  in  Harrison  Town- 
ship. When  he  w7as  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
in  1854,  his  father  gave  him  an  ox  team  and 
wragon,  and  he  went  to  work  at  the  Harrison 
Furnace.  In  1855  he  worked  at  the  Scioto 
Furnace,  and  in  the  spring  of  1856  went  to 
the  Jackson  Furnace,  Jackson  County.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  1857  he  was  at  the  Bloom 
Furnace  in  Scioto  County,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1858  was  employed  as  collier  by  Allen 
Cole  and  John  Paul,  remaining  with  them 
five  years.  He  then  worked  at  the  Empire 
Furnace  a year,  and  in  the  fall  of  1865 
removed  to  a farm  he  had  purchased  in  Har- 
rison Township,  where  he  still  resides.  He  has 
152  acres  of  fine  land.  In  18S0  he  was  elected 
Treasurer  of  Scioto  County,  and  re-elected 
in  1882,  his  term  expiring  in  September,  1884. 
April  11,  1856,  he  married  Temperance, 
daughter  of  Allen  and  Hettie  (Burt)  Purdy. 


Their  children  are  — Alice,  Amanda,  Isa- 
belle, William,  Duncan,  Yiola,  Jonathan, 
Luella,  Wilson,  Halley  and  Oren.  Mr. 
Boyer  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
of  Western  Sun  Lodge,  Ho.  91,  Wheelers- 
burg  ; Mount  Yernon  Chapter,  Ho.  23,  and 
Calvary  Commandery,  Ho.  13,  Portsmouth, 
and  Sovereign  Consistory,  S.  P.  R.  S.,  Cin- 
cinnati. He  is  also  a member  of  Scioto 
Lodge,  Ho.  5,  I.  O.  M. 

Vincent  Brodbeck  was  born  in  Germany, 
Jan.  17,  1817,  a son  of  Anthony  Brodbeck. 
When  he  was  eight  years  of  age  his  mother 
died  and  he  was  bound  to  an  uncle,  where  he 
had  very  little  school  advantages,  and  by 
hard  work  and  ill  treatment  lost  his  health. 
When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he  hired 
out  by  the  season.  In  1835,  with  his  father 
and  family,  he  came  to  the  United  States. 
They  were  fifty  days  at  sea  on  the  sailing 
vessel  Bolivar.  They  landed  at  Hew  Orleans 
in  Hovember,  where  Yincent  worked  at  the 
carpenter’s  trade  for  $1.75  a day.  March  1, 
1836,  they  moved  to  Hatchez,  and  he  worked 
on  the  railroad  a mouth.  They  then  started 
for  Troy,  H.  Y.,  where  an  elder  brother,  who 
had  preceded  them  to  America  by  eighteen 
months,  resided,  but  the  canal  being  broken 
they  were  obliged  to  stop  at  Portsmouth,  and 
through  the  advice  of  Yincent  concluded  to 
remain.  The  latter  worked  two  weeks  for 
McDowell,  Davis  & Co.,  and  then  went  to 
Gaylord’s  Rolling  Mill  and  remained  till 
August  when  his  father  persuaded  him  to 
take  charge  of  the  boarding  house.  In  1838 
he  opened  a grocery  store,  which  he  carried 
on  over  forty  years,  retiring  from  business  in 
June,  1881,  when  he  sold  out  to  J.  M.  Wen- 
dlekin.  He  was  married  Hov.  2,  1838,  to 
Ottilia  Mees,  a native  of  Germany.  They 
have  three  children — Elizabeth  B.,  wife  of 
Joseph  Hornung;  Rosa  Ellen,  wife  of  Herman 
Herms  ; Ottilia,  wife  of  J.  M.  Wendlekin. 
Mr.  Brodbeck  has  been  a member  of  the  Ger- 
man Methodist  church  thirty-eight  years. 
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Stephen  Brodbeck , deceased,  was  born  in 
.Baden,  Germany,  in  1811,  and  in  1835  came 
to  the  United  States.  He  spent  the  first  year 
in  New  Orleans,  then,  coming  up  the  river, 
spent  a short  time  in  Quincy,  111.,  and  subse- 
quently came  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  died 
in  1874,  aged  sixty-three  years.  He  was 
married  after  coming  to  this  country  to  Rosa 
Legler.  They  reared  a family  of  five  chil- 
dren, and  lost  two  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Brodbeck 
died  in  1858,  and  the  following  year  Mr. 
Brodbeck  married  Miss  Otstott,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  They  had  no  children.  She 
died  in  the  spring  of  1883.  In  1850  Mr. 
Brodbeck,  in  company  with  M.  Kraus,  open- 
ed a dry  goods  store,  but  two  years  later  Mr. 
Kraus  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Brodbeck  after- 
ward carried  on  the  business  alone.  He  was 
for  several  years  Infirmary  Director.  Of  his 
children,  George  W.,  the  eldest  son,  is  a resi- 
dent of  Pike  County;  Ellen  married  John 
Booth,  and  died  in  1875,  aged  thirty -one 
years  ; Peter  Stephen  died  in  1863,  aged 
seventeen  years;  Frederic  is  a merchant  of 
Portsmouth,  and  Mary  is  a resident  of  this 
city.  Frederic  was  born  Sept.  20,  1849.  He 
was  his  father’s  assistant  in  the  store,  and  at 
his  death  succeeded  him  in  business.  He 
was  married  in  1874,  to  Malinda  Leese,  a 
native  of  Maryland.  They  have  two  children- 
Stephen  and  Oscar  Frederic.  A daughter, 
Minnie  Garfield,  died  at  the  age  of  two  years. 
Mr.  Brodbeck  is  Infirmary  Director  and  Ca- 
nal Collector. 

George  Brown  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many, April  3,  1818.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1848,  locating  first  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  a year  later  removed  to  Junior 
Furnace,  where  he  worked  three  and  a half 
years.  He  came  to  Portsmouth  in  1852, 
where  he  has  worked  at  the  carpenter’s  trade, 
which  he  learned  in  the  old  country.  He 
was  married  in  1848  to  Anna  Ruhs,  a native 
of  Germany.  She  died  in  1863  leaving  six 
children — Mary,  wife  of  Ernest  Klein,  of 


Ironton;  John;  Margaret,  wife  of  John  Men- 
tel;  Anna,  widow  of  Jacob  Wagner,  of  Iron- 
ton;  Catherine,  Barbara  (deceased).  Mr. 

Brown  was  married  in  1864  to  Malinda  Hoff- 
man, widow  of  John  Hoffman,  who  was  killed 
in  battle  in  the  Rebellion,  and  left  a family 
of  four  children — Lizzie,  now  Mrs.  Joseph 
Denzer;  Margaret,  now  Mrs.  John  Brown; 

John,  of  Virginia,  and  Nicholas.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown  have  three  children — George, 
now  learning  telegraphy;  Caroline  and  Henry. 

George  lost  his  right  arm  by  the  discharge  of 
a gun,  in  his  own  hands,  in  1881.  Mr.  Brown 
is  a member  of  the  German  Catholic  church. 

Charles  A.  Brombacher  was  born  in  Baden, 
Germany,  in  1843,  and  in  1866  came  to  the 
United  States,  locating  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

He  was  employed  in  a furniture  factory  and 
as  house  carpenter,  and  in  1870,  in  company 
with  Charles  Seiffer,  opened  the  Harmonia 
Beer  Gardens.  In  the  spring  of  1872  he 
sold  out  to  Seiffer  and  opened  a beer  hall  on 
Chillicothe  street.  A year  later  he  became 
associated  with  Peter  Oelchlaeger  in  the 
manufacture  of  boxes.  In  1877  he  sold  his  * 
interest  and  opened  his  present  saloon  and 
billiard  hall.  Mr.  Brombacher  was  married 
in  1866  to  Mary  Barbara  Baeckert,  of  Baden,  f 
Germany.  They  came  to  the  United  States  f 
on  the  same  steamer,  and  were  married  a few 
days  after  landing.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren—Emily,  Bertha  and  Mary  Barbara. 

A.  Brunner , successor  to  R.  Brunner, 
dry  goods,-  corner  of  Market  and  Second 
streets,  Portsmouth,  was  born  in  Switzerland, 
in  1838.  The  business  was  established  in 
1852  by  his  brother,  R.  Brunner,  who  died  in 
1877,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  when  his  brother, 
our  subject,  succeeded  him.  He  keeps  a full 
line  of  dry  goods,  carpets,  oil  cloths,  matting 
and  notions,  and  has  a large  and  increasing 
trade.  His  clerks  are  gentlemanly,  and  every 
attention  is  shown  his  customers.  Mr.  Brun- 
ner was  married  in  1863  to  Frederica  Wirtz. 

They  have  a family  of  nine  children. 
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John  F.  Brushart , jobber  in  groceries, 
provisions  and  produce,  corner  Fifth  and 
Chillicothe  streets,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  This 
house  was  established  in  1877,  by  Richardson 
& Brushart,  John  F.  Brushart  clerking  for 
them.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years  he 
purchased  the  entire  stock.  This  building  is 
crowded  with  goods,  the  cellar  containing 
sugars,  syrups,  lard,  bacon,  chee&e,  fish, 
stoneware  and  potatoes;  the  first  floor,  a gen- 
eral line  of  groceries;  the  second  floor,  coffee, 
wooden-ware,  flour  and  soaps.  Me  delivers 
all  goods,  free  of  charge,  to  any  part  of  the 
city.  His  annual  sales  amounting  from 
$50,000  to  $60,000.  Jno.  F.  Brushart  was 
born  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  25,  1856. 

Adam  Burkel , son  of  Adam  Burkel,  Sr., 
was  born  Nov.  9,  1830,  in  Rhine  Falls, 
Bavaria,  Germany,  and  came  to  America  in 
1855,  since  which  time  he  has  resided  in 
Portsmouth.  He  learned  the  tailor’s  trade 
in  the  old  country,  which  lie  has  followed 
through  life,  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
has  been  engaged  in  cutting  altogether.  He 
is  at  present  working  for  Miller,  Cissna  & Co., 
with  whom  he  has  been  connected  for  eleven 
years.  He  was  married  May  25,  1858,  to 
Christina  Young,  a native  of  Germany,  where 
she  was  born  in  1838.  She  came  to  America 
in  1814,  and  made  her  home  in  Pike  County, 
Ohio.  They  have  had  thirteen  children,  ten 
of  whom  are  living — Valentine,  Christina, 
Katie,  Philip,  John,  Adam,  Edna,  Evaline, 
Willie,  Harry;  Barbara  and  two  by  the  name 
of  Minna  died  young.  Mr.  Burkel  belongs 
to  the  Republican  party. 

William  Burt , plumber,  was  born  in 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Oct.  14,  1829,  a son  of 
Thomas  Burt,  shoemaker,  who  was  also  a na- 
tive of  Scioto  County,  and  died  in  1872,  aged 
seventy -five  years.  When  fourteen  years  of 
age  lie  went  to  work  for  William  Maddocks 
to  learn  the  trade  of  a machinist,  remaining 
with  him  seven  years.  He  then  ran  a saw- 
mill engine  two  years,  after  which  he  was 


employed  on  packet  boats  two  years.  He 
brought  the  first  steam  ferry-boat  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  ran  it  across  the  river  to  the  Ken- 
tucky side  fourteen  months.  The  next  year 
he  ran  a flat-boat  across  the  river.  In  1852 
he  began  to  work  on  the  Portsmouth  Branch 
of  the  M.  & C.  R.  R.  as  a fireman;  was  soon 
promoted  to  engineer  and  ran  the  first  engine 
in  Jackson.  He  was  master  mechanic  of  the 
road  three  years.  In  1864  he  returned  to  the 
river  and,  owning  an  interest  in  a boat,  be- 
came a member  of  the  Portsmouth  & Big 
Sandy  Packet  Company.  In  1870  he  went  to 
Ashland,  Ky.,  and  took  charge  of  the  rolling 
stock  of  the  Lexington  & Big  Sandy  Railroad 
a year.  In  1871  he  returned  to  Portsmouth 
and  became  associated  with  John  Jones  in  the 
plumbing  business.  The  following  year  they 
dissolved  partnership,  and  for  a time  Mr. 
Burt  was  associated  with  Mr.  Claff,  but  is  now 
doing  business  alone.  He  is  serving  his  sec- 
ond term  as  Trustee  of  the  water-works,  and 
is  President  of  the  board.  He  was  married 
in  1851  to  Rebecca  Davis.  They  have  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Mr. 
Burt  is  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  frater- 
nity. 

D.  F.  Connell  was  born  in  Brooke  County, 
W.  Va.,  then  Virginia,  Nov.  12,  1827.  In 
1842  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Richland 
County,  Ohio,  thence  to  Upper  Sandusky, 
and  in  1844  returned  to  Brooke  County,  Va., 
now  W.  Va.,  where  he  remained  till  1846, 
when  he  went  to  Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 
In  1851  he  went  to  Hancock  County,  W.  Va., 
and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  add- 
ing fire  brick  to  it  in  1866.  In  1868  he  re- 
moved to  Portsmouth  and  took  charge  of  the 
fire-brick  works.  The  business  was  started 
in  1865  by  Taylor  & Thomas,  but  in  1866  Mr. 
Connell  bought  an  interest  and  the  firm  was 
changed  to  Taylor,  Thomas  & Co.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 186S,  Mr.  Connell  bought  Mr.Thomas’s 
interest  and  changed  the  firm  name  to  Taylor 
& Connell.  They  began  in  a small  way  in  an 
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old  saw-tnill,  making  at  first  about  4,000  per 
day.  The  first  year  they  doubled  their  capac- 
ity and  extended  their  trade.  They  have 
furnished  brick  for  most  of  the  furnaces  of 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Joliet  and  Milwaukee.  Mr. 
Connell  became  interested  in  the  Cincinnati 
Retort  and  Tile  Works,  and  was  in  Cincinnati 
two  years,  a member  of  the  firm  of  Connell  & 
Taylor,  same  business.  Re  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  calcine  fire  brick  in  the  Scioto- 
ville  works,  which  has  proved  a great  success. 
They  employed  a traveling  salesman,  R.  Jen- 
kins, of  Chicago,  who  worked  up  a large 
trade  throughout  the  Northwest.  In  1870 
the  Scioto  Fire  Brick  Company,  Towne  & 
McConnell  Brick  Company  and  Salamander 
Brick  Company  consolidated,  forming  the 
Scioto  Brick  Company,  with  a joint  stock 
company.  In  1872  Mr.  Connell  retired  from 
the  management  of  this  company  and  for 
several  years  gave  his  attention  to  his  West 
Virginia  land.  In  1880  he  became  associated 
with  D.  Hale,  of  Charleston,  and  George 
Straughn  in  the  coal  business,  but  soon  after 
bought  his  partners’  interests.  The  company 
now  consists  of  John  D.  Carter  and  Mr. 
Connell  and  his  sons,  George  and  James,  the 
two  latter  residing  in  Peabody.  They  own 
400  acres  of  coal  land  and  lease  200  acres. 
They  have  two  banks  opened  and  four  other 
workable  seams.  They  employ  300  men  and 
run  their  coal  directly  into  their  boats  on  the 
Kanawha  River.  Their  capacity  at  present  is 
from  6,000  to  8,000  bushels  per  day.  The  coal 
is  of  superior  quality,  well  adapted  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  and  especially  valuable  for 
gas.  Mr.  Connell  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent business  men  of  Southern  Ohio.  He 
was  married  in  1850  to  Catherine  A.  Wilhelm, 
of  Hancqck  County,  W.  Va.  They  have  nine 
children — Julia,  the  wife  of  A.  C.  Davis; 
George,  James,  Anna,  Sarah,  William,  Mary, 
Daniel  and  Arthur.  Mr.  Connell  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

W.  A.  Connolley , proprietor  of  one  of  the 


oldest  established  business  houses  of  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  is  a son  of  the  late  James  Con- 
nolley. The  business  was  established  by  his 
father  in  1855, and  in  1860  he  was  admitted  as  a 
partner,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1868, 
he  succeeded  to  the  business.  He  did  an  exclu- 
sive retail  business  until  1874,  when  he  en- 
larged the  building  situated  on  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Chillicothe  streets,  and  with  in- 
creased accommodations  started  a jobbing 
business  in  connection  with  the  retail.  The 
first  floor  of  the  building  is  divided  into  two 
large  and  commodious  rooms  which  accom- 
modate the  retail  trade,  one  devoted  to  dry- 
goods  and  notions,  the  other  to  boots  and 
shoes.  The  upper  floors  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  wholesale  trade.  Both  whole- 
sale and  retail  departments  are  kept  well 
stocked  with  such  goods  as  meet  the  demands 
of  the  people,  and  strict  attention  is  paid  to 
the  style  of  goods  fliat  suit  the  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  This  house  has  for  many 
years  held  a leading  position  in  this  city,  and 
as  years  roll  by  it  loses  none  of  its  former 
energy  and  push. 

Henry  Cook  was  born  in  Germany,  Oct. 
20,  1827,  a son  of  Henry  Cook  who  came  to 
the  United  States  with  his  family  in  1840  and 
located  in  Portsmouth,  where  he  remained 
till  his  d^atli  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine 
years,  liis  wife  having  died  several  years  pre- 
vious. They  had  six  children — Caroline,  who 
was  married  to  Adam  Mitzger  and  died  in 
1873,  aged  forty -eight  years;  Henry,  our  sub- 
ject; Louisa,  wife  of  Charles  Kearlier,  of 
Portsmouth;  John  Frederick,  of  Jackson, 
Ohio;  William  and  Augustus  (twins).  Henry 
learned  the  shoemaker’s  trade  of  his  father 
and  lias  since  been  engaged  in  that  business, 
ten  years  of  the  time  working  in  a shoe  fac- 
tory. He  was  married  in  1852  to  Lucy  Neil, 
a native  of  Germany.  They  had  a family  of 
four  children — Ellen,  wife  of  Theodore  Pfeif- 
fer, of  Huntington,  Ohio;  John  H.,  William 
Cromwell  and  Charles  Edward.  Mrs.  Cook 
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died,  and  in  1862  he  married  Mary  Neil,  a 
sister  of  his  first  wife.  They  have  had  two 
children — Louis  F.  and  Grace.  Louis  died  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  months. 

John  Cooley  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1821,  a son  of  Matthew  Cooley,  who  came  to 
Portsmouth  in  1828.  His  parents  both  died 
when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  he  was 
thus  early  thrown  on  his  own  resources. 
When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  work 
for  James  Solsbnry,  of  Portsmouth,  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a harness-maker.  When  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  opened  a shop  of 
his  own,  and  although  at  that  time  there  were 
three  other  shops,  and  since  then  there  has 
been  five  others  in  town,  still  he  has  had  a 
good  trade  and  is  now  considered  the  leading 
harness-maker  of  Portsmouth.  He  employs 
only  first-class  workmen  and  uses  only  the 
choicest  stock,  guaranteeing  all  his  work. 
Mr.  Cooley  was  married  in  1853  to  Mary 
Montgomery,  daughter  of  Robert  Montgom- 
ery. Three  children  have  been  born  to  them, 
only  two  now  living — Hattie  and  Callie.  Wil- 
liam died  when  five  years  of  age.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cooley  are  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 

C.  TP.  Cotton , Vice-President  and  Super- 
intendent of  Portsmouth  Wagon  Stock  Com- 
pany, was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1829,  a 
son  of  Ward  M.  Cotton,  a machinist,  of  Leo- 
minster, Mass.  He  worked  as  an  apprentice 
till  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  established 
the  first  manufactory  for  Cook’s  patent  bit,  at 
Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  carriage  wheels.  He 
was  afterward  foreman  in  the  Royal  Wheel 
Company’s  works  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
in  1867  came  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  was 
the  prime  mover  in  the  erection  of  the  hub 
and  spoke  factory  of  Johnston  & Son,  work- 
ing there  fifteen  years.  He  was  married  in 
1852  to  Ellen  M.  Graham,  of  Massachusetts. 
They  have  two  daughters — Mary  Ellen  and 
Lizzie  J.  Mr.  Cotton  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity. 


George  Daum , butcher,  corner  of  Gallia 
and  Chillicothe  streets,  is  the  oldest  meat- 
market  man  in  Portsmouth.  He  keeps  all 
kinds  of  meat,  doing  his  own  killing,  salting, 
and  otherwise  preparing  his  meat.  He  em- 
ploys two  hands,  and  delivers  to  customers 
in  any  part  of  the  city.  He  was  born  in 
Germany,  Aug.  14,  1826,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1848.  In  1852  he  came  to 
Portsmouth,  and  was  here  married  to  Lizzie 
Bender,  a native  of  Germany.  They  have 
six  children — Philip,  a dry-goods  merchant 
of  Kaufman,  Texas;  Mary,  Louisa,  William, 
Charles  and  Katie. 

T.  F.  Davidson , M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Greenup,  Greenup  Co.,  Ky.,  Sept.  4,  1845, 
the  fifth  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Eliza  Davidson, 
his  father  being  a prominent  lawyer  of  that 
county.  He  attended  school,  a portion  of 
his  education  being  under  the  tutelage  of  J. 
M.  Robb,  now  of  Grayson,  Ky.,  and  editor  of 
the  JVews , to  whose  friendly  assistance,  en- 
couragement and  advice  the  Doctor  acknowl- 
edges that  much  of  hie  success  is  due.  He 
early  formed  a strong  liking  for  the  medical 
profession,  and  as  he  grew  older  his  mind  set- 
tled upon  that  profession.  In  1861,  without 
means  to  carry  out  his  earnest  wish,  and  de- 
bating upon  what  course  to  pursue  to  secure 
the  means  to  accomplish  his  heart’s  desire, 
he  was  happily  relieved  from  his  unfortunate 
dilemma  by  the  offer  of  an  old  friend  and 
physician,  Dr.  Samuel  Ellis,  who  proffered 
him  the  use  of  his  extensive  library,  office, 
and  such  advice  and  instruction  as  his  time 
would  permit  him  to  give,  free  of  charge.  It 
was  a noble  act,  and  the  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted  by  him.  He  studied  for  three  years 
under  the  Doctor’s  preceptorship,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  his  father  gave  him  means 
to  carry  him  through  a full  course  of  lectures. 
In  the  fall  of  1864  he  left  his  home  to  take 
his  course,  and  matriculated  at  the  Cincin- 
nati College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  nover 
missing  a lecture  at  college  or  hospital,  or  at- 
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tending  a place  of  amusement  during  his 
whole  term.  At  the  close  of  his  term  several 
of  the  professors  at  the  college  presented  him 
with  a certificate  of  his  studious  habits,  ap- 
plication and  aptitude  for  his  chosen  profes- 
sion. The  Doctor  retains  and  highly  prizes 
this  unsolicited  tribute  to  his  character  and 
ability.  He  returned  to  his  home  somewhat 
exercised  as  to  his  future,  for,  like  his  start, 
he  was  without  means  to  put  in  practice  what 
he  had  so  laboriously  learned.  An  opening 
was  held  out  to  him  at  Liberty,  Ky.,  but  as 
he  had  neither  horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  nor 
money  to  any  very  large  amount,  things 
seemed  rather  dark  to  his  aspiring  nature. 
But  again  fortune  did  not  desert  him,  and 
when  a friend  was  needed  he  appeared.  This 
time  Judge  John  Seaton  hearing  of  the  young 
doctor’s  trouble,  came  over  with  a fine  saddle 
horse,  full}7  equipped,  and  offered  it  to  him 
without  charge  until  he  was  able  to  provide 
for  himself.  The  Doctor’s  heart  almost  stood 
still  at  this  clearing  away  of  the  sombre  clouds 
and  the  appearance  of  a brighter  dawn,  and 
the  words  came  from  the  depth  of  his  heart 
when  he  thanked  the  liberal  and  kind-hearted 
judge  for  his  generous  act.  To-day  the  act 
still  lives  green  in  the  Doctor’s  memory.  lie 
soon  started  for  Liberty,  Ky.,  and  there 
opened  his  office,  and  while  doubts  might 
now  and  then  cross  his  mind  as  to  his  success 
his  sanguine  spirits  did  not  allow  it  long  to 
stay,  and  his  hope  was  soon  crowned  with 
success,  for  his  first  year’s  practice  proved  re- 
munerative. The  Doctor  was  married  to  An- 
nie E.,  daughter  of  Asbury  and  S.  C.  Ware, 
of  Greenup  County,  Ky.  They  have  seven 
children — Samuel  Ellis,  born  Aug.  31,  1867  ; 
William  Henry,  Sept.  4,  1869;  Carrie  Eunice, 
June  22,  1871;  Asbury  Ware,  Dec.  11,  1873; 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Aug.  4,  1875;  Reed 
Miller,  Nov.  5,  1877;  Herbert  Holland,  July 
15,  1881.  The  Doctor  lived  a short  time 
after  his  marriage  at  Quincy,  Ky.,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1869  and  ’70  he  took  another  course 


of  lectures,  which  he  fully  completed,  and 
then  returned  with  his  family  for  a short  time 
to  his  father-in-law’s,  near  Springfield,  Ky. 
At  the  solicitation  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Faliiaferro, 
of  Cincinnati,  and  his  wife,  he  was  induced 
to  visit  Portsmouth  for  a permanent  location 
for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Through 
this  visit,  and  the  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship of  Charles  Ammon,  Sr.,  he  made  Ports- 
mouth his  home,  moving  his  family  here  in 
the  spring  of  1873.  His  first  year,  as  a 
stranger,  was  a hard  struggle,  but  his  genial 
qualities,  his  undoubted  abilities,  and  gener- 
ous and  warm  heart  for  the  poor  and  afflicted, 
soon  won  him  the  esteem  of  not  only  the  cit- 
izens of  the  city  and  country,  but  of  his  pro- 
fessional brethren.  He  was  appointed  City 
Physician  in  1877  and  1878,  which  was  a 
stepping-stone  to  a more  extensive  practice. 
He  was  elected  Physician  of  the  Board  ot 
Health,  which  made  him,  practically,  almost 
responsible  for  the  city’s  health.  While 
the  small-pox  was  raging  in  other  cities  the 
Doctor’s  watchfulness,  decisive  administra- 
tive actions,  and  untiring  ability,  kept  the 
dread  pest  from  becoming  epidemic  in  this 
city.  He  was  elected  several  years  ago  as 
State  Surgeon  of  the  order  of  United  Work- 
men, and  for  three  successive  years  he 
filled  the  position  of  Physician  and  Surgeon 
of  the  city  hospital;  holds  the  position  of  Pres- 
ident of  United  States  Examining  Board  of 
Surgeons,  President  of  the  Hempstead  Me- 
morial Academy  of  Medicine,  and  of  several 
other  societies,  and  served  two  terms  on  the 
City  Board  of  Education.  The  Doctor  has  a 
sufficiency  of  this  world’s  goods;  has  proved 
himself  an  upright  and  public-spirited  citi- 
zen; in  his  calling,  attentive  to  rich  and  poor 
alike,  and  stands  in  his  profession  and  as  a 
citizen  upon  the  highest  round,  with  his  es- 
cutcheon untarnished. 

George  Davis , President  of  the  Farmers 
National  Bank,  Portsmouth,  was  born  near 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Oct.  9,  1833,  a son  of 
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Charles  and  Elizabeth  (Hays)  Davis.  When 
he  was  eight  years  old  his  father  died.  When 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  he  and  his  brother 
James  rented  the  homestead.  He  followed 
farming  till  1S60.  In  the  latter  part  ot  1859 
he,  with  L.  N.  Robinson,  bought  the  Scioto 
Distillery  and  Flouring  Mills,  near  Ports- 
mouth. In  1861,  Mr.  Robinson  retired  from 
the  firm.  In  1867  Stout  Morris  and  Stephen 
Morrow  became  associated  with  him,  but 
since  1880  Mr.  Davis  has  been  carrying  on 
the  business  alone.  At  the  organization  o± 
the  Farmers  National  Rank,  he  was  one  of 
the  stockholders,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Directors,  and  since  1871  he  has  been  Presi- 
dent. In  18 — he  became  a stockholder  in 
the  Burgess  Steel  and  Iron  Works,  Ports- 
mouth, and  since  18 — has  been  President  and 
Director.  He  is  a Director  of  the  Hub  and 
Spoke  Factory,  Portsmouth,  and  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  company.  In  1873,  he 
became  a stockholder  of  the  Scioto  Fire-Brick 
Company,  and  has  been  a Director  since  1877. 
He  also  owns  and  superintends  a farm  of 
1,600  acres,  1,200  acres  being  under  cultiva- 
tion. Mr.  Davis  lias  been  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  Wesley 
Claypool,  of  Ross  County,  Ohio.  She  digd 
in  Clay  Township.  Scioto  County,  leaving 
two  children — Charles,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
and  Emma  D.,  relict  of  the  late  F.  D.  Con- 
nolley,  of  Portsmouth.  His  present  wife  is 
Martha,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lewis,  of  Ports- 
mouth. They  have  two  children — George 
W.  and  Edna.  Mr.  Davis  is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

A.  C.  Davis  <&  Co .,  coal  dealers,  corner 
Cliillicothe  and  Second  streets,  commenced 
business  in  March,  1880.  The  firm  consists 
of  Arthur  C.  Davis  and  Eustace  IL.  Ball. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  enter- 
prising coal  firms  in  Portsmouth,  if  not  in 
the  Lower  SciotoValley,  handling  at  wholesale 
and  retail  nearly  a million  bushels  of  coal  an- 
nually. They  deal  in  the  best  grades  of  Kana- 


wha and  Ohio  River  coals  ; also  the  famous 
Lehigh  Yalley  anthracite  coal.  Chief  among 
their  specialties  is  the  celebrated  Peabody  coal 
of  Kanawha,  being  a great  domestic  and  gas 
coal.  They  yard  a sufficient  quantity  of  coal 
to  avoid  coal  famines,  occasioned  by  low  wa- 
ter and  ice.  They  are  well  equipped  to  do 
business,  their  office,  coal  yards,  teams,  barges 
and  coal  floats  all  denoting  thrift  and  enter- 
prise. Arthur  C.  Davis  was  born  in  Ports- 
mouth, Jan.  20,  1850,  and  is  a son  of  A.  C. 
Davis,  who  was  a native  of  Virginia,  and  died 
in  the  year  1863,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
Young  Davis  received  his  business  education 
in  Portsmouth,  being  for  a number  of  years 
head  bookkeeper  in  the  Portsmouth  National 
Bank,  which  accounts  for  the  thoroughness  ot 
the  management  of  his  own  business.  He 
was  married  in  1871  to  Miss  Julia  A.,  daugh- 
ter of  D.  F.  Connell,  Esq.  They  have  three 
children — Dan,  Arthur  and  an  infant  son. 
Eustace  H.  Ball  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass., 
April  23,  1811,  and  came  to  Portsmouth  in 
1857,  with  Robert  Bell,  Esq.,  who  was  the 
principal  of  the  house  of  R.  Bell  & Co.,  and 
was  connected  with  said  firm  until  1S73  (with 
the  exception  of  three  years  that  he  was  in 
the  Federal  army,  at  which  time  they  went 
out  of  the  business).  In  1861  he  received  a 
recruiting  commission  from  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  assisted  in  raising  men 
for  the  Fifty-third  Ohio  Infantry.  Soon 
after  entering  the  field  he  was  detailed  as 
Aid-de-camp  to  J.  R.  Cockerill,  who  com- 
manded the  Third  Brigade,  Fourth  Division, 
Fifteenth  Army  Corps.  Mr.  Ball  was  mar- 
ried in  1865  to  Miss  Alice  R.  Davis,  a sister 
of  his  present  partner. 

Charles  P.  Dennis , dentist,  was  born  in 
Batavia,  Clermont  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1S33,  a son 
of  James  Dennis.  He  commenced  the  study 
of  his  profession  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1858, 
and  studied  in  connection  with  teaching  school 
till  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  D, 
Forty-seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  as  a private.  He 
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was  promoted  to  Orderly  Sergeant,  Sergeant- 
Major,  Second  and  First  Lieutenant.  He 
served  on  General  Hugh  Ewing’s  staff  as  In- 
spector of  th-e  Second  Brigade,  Second  Divi- 
sion, Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  and  subsequently 
was  Assistant  Inspector  of  the  division  under 
General  Morgan  L.  Smith.  He  participate!  fn 
the  battles  of  Resaca,  Carnifax  Ferry,  Vicks- 
burg, Jackson,  Mission  Ridge,  Kennesaw 
Mountain,  in  front  of  Atlanta,  and  several 
others.  At  Vicksburg,  May  22,  1863,  he 
was  slightly  wounded,  but  was  never  off  duty 
a day  during  the  whole  campaign.  He  was 
discharged  in  November,  1864.  After  his 
return  home  he  engaged  in  selling  dry  goods 
in  Cincinnati  and  New  Richmond,  Ind.,  till 
1868,  when  he  resumed  his  studies,  and 
graduated  at  the  Ohio  Dental  College,  of 
Cincinnati,  in  March,  1873,  and  in  October, 
1873,  came  to  Portsmouth  and  opened  his 
present  dental  rooms.  He  was  married  Dec. 
12,  1861,  to  Sallie  M.  Lane,  of  Oxford,  Ohio. 
They  have  one  son,  George  J.,  born  Oct.  4, 
1865.  Dr.  Dennis  is  a member  of  the  Grand 

Army  of  the  Republic,  Post  No.  

Noah  J.  Dever , Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
Scioto  County,  was  born  in  Madison  Town, 
ship,  Scioto  County,  Aug.  17,  1850,  the  only 
son  and  eldest  of  nine  children  of  William 
and  Louisa  (McDowell)  Dever,  both  natives 
of  Ohio.  He  was  reared  on  a farm  and  at- 
tended the  public  school  during  the  winter 
months  till  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was 
sent  by  his  parents  to  Jackson,  Ohio,  and  at- 
tended the  High  School  there  at  intervals  for 
two  years.  He  attended  the  Normal  School 
at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  a year,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1871  took  a course  at  the  Iron  City  Col- 
lege, Pittsburg,  Pa.,  previous  to  this  having 
taught  several  terms.  In  October,  1871,  he 
began  reading  law  in  the  office  of  Harper  & 
Searl;  was  with  them  eighteen  months,  and 
in  the  meantime  took  a course  at  the  Cincin- 
nati Law  School,  graduating  in  the  class  of 
1872— ’73,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the 


District  Court  at  Cincinnati.  He  then  be- 
came associated  with  F.  C.  Searl,  Mr.  Harper 
retiring  to  accept  the  office  of  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court.  Jan.  1, 1879,  the  firm 
was  dissolved  by  consent  of  both  parties,  and 
Mr.  Dever  became  associated  with  D.  J. 
Ryan.  In  the  fall  of  1879  he  was  elected 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  county,  and  in 
February,  1881,  he  withdrew  from  the  firm 
of  Dever  & Ryan.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1881.  At  his  first  election,  owing  to  prejudice 
against  him  on  account  of  his  temperance  pro- 
clivities, his  majority  was  only  144,  but  at 
the  second  election  it  was  1,250.  He  has 
been  School  Examiner  of  Scioto  County  since 
1873.  July  27,  1876,  he  married  Lydia  Aus- 
tin, of  Iron  ton,  Ohio.  She  only  lived  a short 
time,  and  July  4,  1878,  he  married  Mattie 
Gilliland,  of  Jackson  County,  Ohio.  They 
have  one  child — Louisa. 

John  Dice , livery, sale  and  feed  stable,  Mar- 
ket, between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  Ports- 
mouth, was  born  in  Germany  in  1841,  and  in  j 

1845  came  with  his  pareuts  to  the  United  j 

States.  His  father,  George  Dice,  located  in  j 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  where  he  still  resides.  } 
John  Dice  became  a citizen  of  Portsmouth  in  | 
1864,  and  opened  a carriage  shop  on  Second  f 
street,  between  Jefferson  and  Market  streets.  j' 
He  built  his  factory,  which  is  a three-story  j 
brick  building  30  x 124, in  1868.  He  still  car-  !• 
ries  on  that  business,  employing  from  ten  to  J 
twenty -five  hands.  In  1870,  in  company  with  j 
T.  T.  Yager,  he  purchased  the  livery  stable 
of  R.  S.  Maklem.  This  business  was  estab- 
lished in  1830  by  Mitchell  and  Maklem,  and 
in  1854  Mr.  Maklem  purchased  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
interest.  In  1876  Mr.  Dice  purchased  his 
partner’s  interest  and  formed  a partnership 
with  John  Lewis,  remaining  with  him  six 
years,  and  since  then  has  been  alone.  He 
keeps  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five  horses, 
and  carriages,  hacks,  buggies,  etc. 

j Eli  Dickinson  was  born  Dec.  25,  1825,  j 
at  Hamton,  in  Gloucestershire,  England, 
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and  came  to  America  and  landed  in  Boston, 
March,  1819,  and  lived  near  Providence,  R. 
I.,  for  one  year,  and  then  went  to  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  of 
boiler-making  one  year,  and  then  went  to 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  where  he  worked  at  his 
trade  about  two  years  for  Herbitson.  He 
then  went  back  to  Pittsburg  in  July,  1853, 
where  he  worked  one  year,  when  he  went  to 
Chillicothe,  Ohio, in  July,  1854,  and  opened  a 
boiler  shop  for  Mr.  Welsh,  working  for  him 
until  March,  1864.  He  then  went  to  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  and  worked  for  Murray,  Moore 
& Co.  till  June,  1882,  since  which  time  he 
has  not  been  in  any  particular  business,  only 
attending  to  his  real  estate  in  houses  and  lots 
for  a living,  and  in  buying  and  selling,  and 
other  trading,  up  to  this  time.  In  1848  he 
married  Jane  Charlton  in  England,  who  died 
in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  1861,  leaving  three 
children — Jane,  wife  of  William  Ringwauld, 
of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Mary  and  Charley. 
Dec.  25,  1866,  he  was  married  again  to  Eliz- 
abeth Streets,  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  She  was 
born  Nov.  6, 1838,  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  They 
have  one  son  living — George,  who  was  born 
Feb.  12,  1872,  and  three  children  deceased — 
one  son,  who  died  when  three  years  old,  and 
two  daughters,  who  died  in  infancy.  Mrs. 
Dickinson  is  a member  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  George  Dickinson,  the  father  of 
Eli  Dickinson,  was  a weaver  by  trade,  and  of 
English  birth,  born  in  1801  and  died  in  Leeds, 
Yorkshire,  England,  in  1844,  aged  forty-three 
years.  His  mother’s  name  was  Sarah  Dick- 
inson, born  in  England  in  1803,  and  died  in 
Leeds,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1846. 

J.  V.  Doerr  was  born  in  Germany,  Sept.  2, 
1831,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1847, 
landing  in  New  York,  June  27.  In  July  he 
came  to  Portsmouth  and  worked  at  the 
wagon-maker’s  trade  three  years.  Feb.  15, 
1851,  he  and  his  brother  Fred  became  asso- 
ciated together  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars, 
plug  and  smoking  tobacco.  May  12,  1876, 
17 


they  divided  the  stock  and  J.  Y.  removed  to 
his  present  stand  on  Second  street,  between 
Market  and  Court  streets.  He  employs 
eight  men,  and  four  or  five  boys,  selling  both 
at  wholesale  and  retail.  His  5-cent  cigar  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  market.  Dec.  15, 
1852,  Mr.  Doerr  married  Mary  A.  Lesser,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  They  have  six  children — 
Anna,  now  Mrs.  Peter  Lant,  William  H., 
Charles  A.,  Alfred  J.,  Callie  A.,  and  Frank 
A.  H.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doerr  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Daniel  Dotson  was  born  in  Piqua  County, 
Ohio,  Aug.  11,  1835,  and  ^hen  nine  years  of 
age  moved  to  Allen  County,  Ohio,  with  his 
parents,  with  whom  he  resided  on  the  farm 
till  he  attained  his  majority.  He  then  worked 
two  years  in  a saw-mill  as  sawyer  and  engin- 
eer, after  which  he  spent  eighteen  months  in 
Dayton,  Ohio.  He  then  ran  a saw-mill  three 
years  in  Piqua  County,  when  he  came  to 
Portsmouth  and  was  engineer  on  the  river 
six  years.  He  bought  a farm  near  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  lived  ten  years,  and  in  1871 
built  a saw  and  grist  mill,  which  he  ran  till 
1878,  when  he  sold  it  and  his  farm  and  re- 
turned to  Portsmouth,  and  was  engineer  in  a 
planing  mill  one  year.  He  was  employed  as 
carpenter  on  the  repair  work  in  the  Scioto 
Valley  Car  Shops  till  1881,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed car  inspector  at  the  Portsmouth  de- 
pot. He  was  married  in  1860  to  Clarissa  Eb- 
ert, who  died  in  1874  at  the  age  of  forty  years, 
leaving  four  children — Elmira,  who  is  next 
to  the  foreman  in  the  shoe  factory;  Reuben, 
a machinist  in  the  Scioto  Valley  Car  Shops; 
Mary  and  Frank.  Mr.  Dotson  married  Eliz- 
abeth Koch,  his  present  wife,  in  1881.  His 
father,  Charles  Dotson,  was  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a farmer  by  occupation.  He 
died  in  Lima,  Ohio,  July  4,  1861. 

E.  F.  Draper  was  born  in  Erie  County, 
N.  Y.,  March  23,  1846,  a son  of  A.  E.  and 
Lorenda  (Hodge)  Draper,  natives  of  New 
York,  his  father  born  in  June,  1808,  and  his 
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mother  in  1812.  They  were  married  in  1831 
and  were  the  parents  of  twelve  children, 
eight  living  to  man  and  womanhood.  His 
mother  died  Sept.  12,  1876.  His  father 
still  lives  on  the  old  farm.  He  has 
been  Justice  of  the  Peace  many  years,  but 
was  obliged  to  rescind  the  office  a year  ago 
on  account  of  his  age.  Mr.  Draper  spent  his 
early  life  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born, 
attending  the  district  school  two  terms  a year 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  twelve  years, 
and  afterward  attended  school  winters  and 
worked  on  the  farm  summers  till  fifteen.  His 
father  owned  a life  scholarship  in  Genesee 
College,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  and  when  sixteen  he 
entered  that  school,  remaining  two  years  with 
the  exception  of  two  winter  terms  when  he 
taught  a country  school.  Nov.  4,  1864,  he 
came  to  Portsmouth  where  his  eldest  brother 
was  already  located.  He  worked  at  the  M.  & 
C.  R.  R.  office  gratuitously  till  the  following 
February,  and  was  then  appointed  agent  at 
Jackson  ; remained  there  a year,  and  then 
returned. to  Portsmouth  to  take  the  place  of 
ticket  agent  and  assist  his  brother  in  the 
freight  department.  In  1873  the  telegraph 
line  was  erected  along  the  branch  railroad 
and  he  was  required  to  learn  telegraphy,  and 
in  five  months  had  acquired  sufficient  skill  to 
be  pronounced  by  the  superintendent  capable 
of  assuming  the  duties  of  the  office.  In  1875 
he  formed  a class  of  ten  and  procured  a 
teacher,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
German  language,  but  at  the  end  of  ten 
months  he  was  the  only  one  paying  any 
attention  to  the  study,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
year  he  had  mastered  the  language.  In  1877 
he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  from  the  Second  Ward,  and  has 
been  re-elected  three  times,  each  time  without 
an  opponent ; was  President  of  the  Board 
from  April,  1878,  till  April,  1879.  During 
the  first  three  years  of  his  service  he  made 
the  school  work  a study,  and  was  able  at  any 
time  to  tell  what  each  of  the  forty-one  schools 


was  at  work  at,  and  could  call  the  names  of 
probably  1,500  children  if  met  on  the  street 
and  tell  which  school  they  attended.  He 
assisted  the  late  Colonel  J.  E.  Wharton  in 
framing  the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  introduced  the  matter  to  the  board 
which  organized  the  Wharton  Library,  corner 
of  Court  and  Fifth  streets.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  soon  after 
attaining  his  majority,  and  is  now  serving  the 
second  year  as  its  President.  He  is  serving 
his  third  year  as  Treasurer  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley Agricultural  Society.  He  was  Treasurer 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  four  years. 
The  church  was  $400  in  debt  when  he  took 
the  financial  management,  and  when  he  left 
it  there  was  a surplus  of  $100  in  the  treasury. 
He  has  been  President  of  the  Bric-a-brac 
Circle  three  years,  and  was  Secretary  of  the 
Harmonic  Society,  when  in  existence.  While 
not  a bitter  partisan  his  sympathies  are  Re- 
publican, and  he  likes  to  be  able  to  say  that 
his  father  and  six  brothers  voted  for  Grant, 
Hayes  and  Garfield  for  the  presidency.  He 
has  been  a member  of  several  State  conven- 
tions and  many  lesser  ones.  He  has  been  a 
correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati,  now  Com- 
mercial, Gazette  since  1875.  He  was  married 
June  16,  1869,  to  Mary  E.  Adams,  who  came 
to  Portsmouth  in  1864  to  take  the  position  of 
organist  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  she  has  held  nineteen  years.  They 
have  no  children  of  their  own,  but  adopted 
a little  girl,  seven  years  of  age  who  has  now 
been  with  them  eleven  years,  and  two  years 
ago  they  adopted  the  son  of  an  older  brother 
— Egbert  M.  Draper,  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
now  learning  the  railroad  business.  The 
daughter’s  name  is  Henrietta. 

o _____  - 

Misses  A.  and  M.  E.  Eaves , millinery 
and  fancy  goods,  Chillicothe  street,  between 
Third  and  Fourth  streets,  Portsmouth,  are 
daughters  of  George  Eaves,  and  natives  of 
England.  They  came  to  the  United  States 
with  their  parents  in  1866,  locating  first  in 
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Indiana,  where  they  remained  a year.  They 
then  removed  to  Maryland,  and  subsequently 
to  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  in  1872  to 
Ohio  again,  settling  in  Portsmouth.  Mr. 
Eaves  is  a blast-furnace  builder  by  occupa- 
tion. His  family  consists  of  six  daughters 
and  two  sons — Agnes,  Mary  E.,  Emma,  Bes- 
sie, Lydia,  Hattie,  Cyrus  and  William.  The 
two  eldest  daughters  established  the  millinery 
and  fancy-goods  store  in  1873.  They  are 
doing  a good  business,  and  merit  the  patron- 
age of  the  public. 

H.  Eberhardt  was  born  in  Germany, 
March  19,  1819,  and  in  1842  came  to  the 
United  States,  locating  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  he  remained  ten  years  engaged  in 
molding  stoves,  a trade  he  learned  in  the 
old  country.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, afrd  in  company  with  Mr.  Neil  started 
a foundry.  The}*-  remained  together  fourteen 
years,  when  Mr.  Eberhardt  bought  Mr.  Neil’s 
interest.  He  has  been  twice  married,  the 
first  time  in  1846  in  Cincinnati.  He  was 
married  the  second  time  in  1869  to  Margaret 
Starschk.  They  have  two  children — William 
Henry,  born  Jan.  4,  1870,  and  Minnie  E., 
July  14,  1873. 

Leonard  Eck , son  of  John  and  Margaret 
(Schafur)  Eck,  was  born  Dec.  19,  1845,  in 
Chillicotlie,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  He  was  first 
engaged  in  the  restaurant  business  which  he 
followed  for  six  years;  since  then  has  followed 
engineering.  When  young  he  spent  two 
years  on  the  river  as  cabin  boy.  At  present 
he  is  engaged  with  the  Ohio  Stove  Company. 
He  was  married  Nov.  29,  1866,  to  Alice  Hac- 
quard.  They  have  five  children — Cornelius, 
Rudolph,  John,  Gertrude  and  Maggie.  Mr. 
Eck  is  a member  of  the  Catholic  church. 
His  father  was  born  in  1804  and  his  mother 
in  1811.  They  came  from  Germany  to 
America  with  four  children  in  1840  and 
located  at  Chillicotlie.  After  living  there 
five  years  they  removed  to  Portsmouth, 
where  the  father  died  in  1869.  They  had  a 


family  of  ten  children,  three  of  whom  are 
deceased.  Their  names  are — Joseph;  Kate, 
wife  of  Frederick  Winterfield,  of  Columbus  ; 
Margaret,  wife  of  Adolph  Reisley  ; Mary 
(deceased),  wife  of  Christian  Stanam  ; John; 
Leonard;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Keil ; Ellen, 
died  in  1880,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  was  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Schlurt  ; Adam,  and  Frank, 
who  died  in  1866,  aged  nine  years. 

Stephen  Edmunds , grocer,  Second  street, 
between  Madison  and  Massie  streets,  was  born 
in  Massachusetts,  Nov.  13,  1815,  a son  of 
John  Edmunds,  and  cousin  of  Senator  Ed- 
munds. He  came  to  Ohio  in  1842,  locating 
in  Portsmouth  in  1848,  where  he  was  a boat- 
man eight  years.  He  then  went  into  the  old 
National  Hotel  and  remained  on  that  corner 
twenty  years,  keeping  hotel,  grocery  and  broom 
factory.  He  enlisted  in  1861  in  Battery  L, 
First  Ohio  Artillery,  and  served  two  years. 
He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Winchester, 
Fort  Republic,  Bull  Run,  Antietam  and 
Fredericksburg  ; was  discharged  on  account 
of  disability.  His  son  ran  away  from  home 
to  join  him  in  the  army,  and  was  with  him  in 
all  the  engagements.  At  Chancellorsville,  in 
1863,  he  was  wounded  and  lost  his  left  leg. 
Mr.  Edmunds  was  reared  a Democrat,  but  at 
the  time  of  the  war  changed  his  views.  He 
was  married  in  1842  to  Paulina  Darby,  a 
native  of  New  York.  She  died  in  1865. 
They  had  eight  children,  five  of  whom  are 
living.  In  1872  he  married  Sarah  Garlic,  a 
native  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  Eisman  dc  Brother , wholesale  clothing 
and  woolen  merchants,  are  natives  of  Bavaria, 
Germany,  and  sons  of  Sclimey  Eisman.  L. 
was  born  in  1834,  and  John  in  1839.  The 
elder  came  to  the  United  States  in  1860,  and 
his  brother  in  1861.  They  located  first  in 
New  YArk  City,  then  removed  to  New 
Brunswick,  then  to  Parkersburg,  Va.,  and 
subsequently  to  Portsmouth.  In  1863 
Freedman,  Eisman  & Co.  established  a whole- 
sale house,  but  six  months  later  Mr.  Freed- 
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man  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Eisman  carried  on 
the  business  under  the  name  L.  Eisman  & 
Co.  till  1867,  when  his  brother  J ohn  became 
associated  with  him,  changing  the  firm  name 
to  L.  Eisman  & Brother.  They  do  an  annual 
business  of  $160,000,  their  trade  extending 
through  Ohio,  Kentucky,  East  and  West 
Virginia.  They  employ  four  traveling  sales- 
men and  sixteen  in  the  store.  In  their  tailor- 
ing department  they  employ  from  100  to  140 
hands.  They  occupy  three  floors,  and  carry 
a full  line  of  cloths,  ready-made  clothing  and 
gents’  furnishing  goods.  L.  Eisman  was 
married  Jan.  1,  1865,  to  Fannie  Rousleim. 
J.  Eisman  married  Fannie  Meyer,  who  died 
one  year  after,  and  he  then  married  his  pres- 
ent wife,  Eliza  Dryfus. 

Joseph  Emnett , contractor  and  builder, 
Chillicothe  street,  between  Tenth  and  Elev- 
enth streets,  Portsmouth,  was  born  in  Bava- 
ria, Germany,  May  3,  1838,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  Dec.  24,  1853,  locating  at 
Portsmouth,  Ohio.  He  began  learning  the 
carpenter’s  trade  when  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  subsequently  worked  as  a journey- 
man fifteen  years.  He  then  began  contract- 
ing. His  work  is  chiefly  building  dwelling- 
houses,  repairing  and,  roof  work.  April  23, 
1878,  he  married  Mary  Miller,  who  was  a 
native  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  They  had  two  chil- 
dren— Mary  and  Joseph,  both  deceased.  Mrs. 
Emnett  died  Jan.  31,  1882.  Mr.  Emnett  is 
a member  of  the  Catholic  church. 

Nelson  W.  Evaiis,  son  of  Edward  Patton 
and  Amanda  Jane  (King)  Evans,  was  born 
June  4,  1842,  in  Sardinia,  Brown  Co.,  Ohio. 
He  attended  school  till  June,  1863,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio,  in  the  class  of  1864.  He  was  in  the 
Union  army  from  June,  1863,  till  June, 
1865,  and  during  that  time  was  First  Lieu- 
tenant of  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-ninth  Ohio  Infantry,  Adjutant  of 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-third  Ohio  Infan- 
try and  Captain  of  Company  K,  of  same  reg- 


iment. He  was  in  Burnside’s  campaign  in 
East  Tennessee,  and  at  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville. He  was  married  Sept.  9,  1868,  to  Liz- 
zie Henderson,  of  Middletown,  Ohio.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1865-’66  he  studied  law  in 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  April,  1866,  and  Aug.  1 of  the 
same  year  located  in  Portsmouth,  where  he 
has  since  practiced  his  profession.  He  was 
City  Solicitor  from  1871  till  1875,  and  from 
1870  till  1878  was  Register  in  Bankruptcy  of 
the  Eleventh  Congressional  District.  He  is 
Vice  Regent  Grand  Council,  Royal  Arcanum 
of  Ohio,  and  is  a member  of  Portsmouth 
Lodge,  No.  395,  A.  F.  & A.  M.  In  politics 
he  is  a Republican. 

Elmore  Ellis  Eioing , wholesale  dealer  in 
queen’s-ware,  china,  and  glassware,  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  was  born  at  Ewington,  Gallia 
Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  16,  1840,  and  is  the  youngest 
son  of  George  and  Ann  (Knox)  Ewing.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Ewington  Academy  until 
he  was  nineteen,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
began  teaching  in  Gallia  County  during  va- 
cations until  he  left  the  academy,  thus  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  his  education.  When  | 
nineteen  years  old  he  left  his  native  place  and 
commenced  teaching  in  Scioto  and  Lawrence  j 
counties.  In  1860  he  entered  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity at  Athens,  where  he  remained  two  j 
years,  and  in  July,  1862,  he  assisted  in  en- 
listing Company  A,  Ninety-first  Ohio  Infan-  j 
try,  under  Capt.  L.  Z.  Cadot.  He  enlisted  in  ; 
this  company  as  Orderly  Sergeant,  but  was  j 
promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant  in  June,  i 
1863,  and  to  First  Lieutenant,  June,  1864.  At  | 
the  battle  of  Winchester,  Va.,  July  24, 1861,  he 
was  severely  wounded,  on  account  of  which  he 
was  discharged  from  the  service  Dec.  4,  1864. 

He  then  was  appointed  clerk  in  the  Provost 
Marshal’s  department  at  Portsmouth,  under 
Captain  B.  F.  Cory.  Oct.  1,  1865,  the  office 
was  discontinued,  and  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Principal  of  the  High  School  de- 
partment in  the  public  schools  at  Portsmouth, 
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but  owing  to  ill  health  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign his  position  in  November,  1865.  He 
then  accepted  the  position  of  bookkeeper  in 
the  wholesale  crockery  business  of  T.  J.  Pur- 
sell  & Co.,  and  in  January,  1867,  he  became 
associated  with  the  firm,  changing  the  name 
to  Pursell,  Ewing  & Oa.  In  January,  1876, 
the  other  members  retired  from  the  firm, 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  business  as  E.  E. 
Ewing.  Sept.  21,  1865,  he  was  married  to 
Minerva,  daughter  of  James  S.  Folsom,  by 
whom  he  has  had  one  child — Jessie  Fol- 
som. He  and  wife  and  daughter  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Bigelow  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Portsmouth.  Mr.  Ewing  has 
served  one  term  on  the  Board  of  Education 
and  two  terms  on  the  City  Council  of  Ports- 
mouth. He  is  a member  of  Bailey  Post,  No. 
164,  G.  A.  R.,  of  which  he  is  a Senior  Vice 
Commander  and  Aid-de-Catnp  on  the  staff  of 
the  department  commander  of  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

John  Findels , wine  and  beer  saloon,  Market 
street,  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  Dec. 
17,  1827,  a son  of  John  Findeis.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1851,  locating  in 
Pittsburg;  remained  there  three  years,  and 
then  went  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  mar- 
ried Mary  Hormikel,  a native  of  Germany. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  Monroe,  Ohio, 
and  remained  there  seven  years,  and  then 
came  to  Portsmouth,  and  became  established 
in  his  present  business.  He  also  owns  the 
fine  hotel  property  on  Third  street,  near 
Market.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Findeis  have  nine 
children — Charles,  John,  Lizzie,  Mary,  Mar- 
garet, Henry,  Minnie,  Jacob  and  Rosa.  Mr. 
Findeis  is  a member  of  the  I.  O.  0.  F.  and 
Harugari  societies. 

Andrew  Jackson  Finney , Sheriff  of  Scioto 
County,  was  born  in  Bloom  Township,  Scioto 
County,  Oct.  2, 1840,  a son  of  George  H.  and 
Eliza  (Fullerton)  Finney.  In  April,  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  D,  Twenty-second  Ohio 
Infantry,  and  served  three  months.  In  Octo- 


ber, 1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  Eighth  Ohio 
Independent  Company  Sharpshooters,  as  a 
private,  but  soon  after  going  out  was  promoted 
to  Duty  Sergeant.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he 
was  promoted  to  First  Duty  Sergeant,  and 
the  following  winter  to  Orderly.  His  com- 
pany was  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and 
a greater  part  of  the  time  was  detailed  as 
special  guard  at  General  Thomas’s  headquar- 
ters. He  participated  in  many  hard-fought 
battles,  some  of  the  more  important  being 
Mission  Ridge,  Buzzard’s  Roost,  Kennesaw 
Mountain,  Atlanta  and  Nashville.  He  was 
discharged  July  26,  1865,  and  returned  to 
Vernon  Township,  Scioto  County,  and  was 
engaged  in  farming  till  1871,  when  he  sold  his 
farm  and  went  to  Greenup  County,  Ky.,  but 
returned  to  Scioto  County  in  1872.  In  1873 
he  became  established  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  Powellsville,  but  in  1883  abandoned 
it  to  accept  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Scioto 
County,  his  time  expiring  in  1885.  He  has 
served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Greene  Town- 
ship six  years,  Treasurer  of  Greene  Township 
two  years,  Land  Appraiser  of  "Vernon  Town- 
ship one  year,  and  Postmaster  at  Powellsville 
nearly  ten  years.  Feb.  22,  1862,  he  married 
Lovina,  daughter  of  B.  F.  Wait,  of  Wait’s 
Station.  They  have  seven  children — Eliza  A., 
wife  of  James  Chabot,  of  Powellsville;  Mary, 
Frank,  Oscar  T.,  Walter,  Ora  and  Emma. 
They  have  lost  three  children — George  H., 
died  March  17, 1873,  aged  six  years;  Carrie  J., 
July  9, 1876,  aged  two  years,  and  an  infant, 
Audrew  J.,  Jan.  18,  1883.  Mr.  Finney  is  a 
member  of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  church  at 
Powellsville.  He  is  a member  of  Western 
Sun  Lodge,  No.  91,  F.  & A.M.,  Wheelersburg, 
and  Scioto  Lodge,  No.  5, 1.O.M.,  Portsmouth. 

George  Fisher  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many, April  21, 1830,  a son  of  Joseph  Fisher, 
a farmer,  who  died  in  1830,  aged  thirty-eight 
years.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  the 
spring  of  1847,  locating  in  Portsmouth.  He 
learned  the  shoemaker’s  trade  in  Germany, 
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and  worked  as  a journeyman  two  years;  then 
opened  a shop  in  Greensburg,  Ky.,  and  after- 
ward in  Wheelersburg,  Ohio.  He  remained 
there  thirteen  years.  In  1863  he  enlisted  in 
the  Ninth  Ohio  Cavalry,  and  served  as  Hospi- 
tal Steward  till  the  close  of  the  war.  After  he 
returned  home  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  after  studying  two  years  purchased 
the  drug  store  owned  by  Dr.  Finch,  on  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Chillicothe  streets.  Two 
years  later  he  sold  out  and  opened  a store  on 
Second  street,  but  after  a year  and  a half 
bought  back  his  old  store,  and  combined  the 
two,  moving  again  to  his  old  quarters.  He 
keeps  a full  line  of  drugs,  paints,  oils,  toilet 
articles,  etc.,  and  does  a large  prescription 
business.  He  was  married  Oct.  29,  1850,  to 
Louisa  H.  Welch,  a native  of  Kentucky,  but 
reared  in  Scioto  County.  They  have  no  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Fisher  is  a member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  last 
eight  years. 

Martin  Fitzgerald  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1846,  where  he  was  educated  and  trained  to 
the  mercantile  business,  and  in  1865  came 
to  the  United  States,  locating  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  barkeeper  at  the  Walnut 
Street  House  three  years.  lie  then  removed 
to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  owned  the  saloon  of 
the  old  Taylor  House  there  until  it  burned 
down.  He  subsequently  obtained  a position 
as  bookkeeper  at  the  wholesale  liquor  house 
of  Stanton  & Bagby,and  again  held  the  same 
position  with  the  firm  of  Bagby  & Co.  till  he 
bought  out  the  latter  in  1875,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  doing  business  as  wholesale 
and  retail  liquor  dealer.  He  was  married  in 
1873  to  Kate  Dunn,  of  Portsmouth.  They 
have  four  children — two  boys  and  two  girls. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  are  members  of  the 
Catholic  church. 

John  W.  Galvin  was  born  in  Ireland,  Oct. 
9,  1848,  and  was  a son  of  James  Galvin,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  \yith  his  family  in 


January,  1851,  locating  at  Nashua,  N.  H., 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1869,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years. 
His  widow  still  lives  at  Nashua,  N.  II.,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven  years.  There  were  seven 
children  in  the  family — Patrick,  John,  Thomas, 
Elizabeth,  Mary  Ann,  Joseph,  and  Jennie 
Ellen.  Our  subject  first  worked  in  the  forge 
shop  of  the  Nashua  Machine  Works,  where 
he  remained  twelve  and  a half  years.  He  then 
went  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  he  made 
steel  three  years.  In  August,  1876,  he  was 
sent  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  to 
Europe,  where  he  spent  some  time  traveling 
through  France,  Wales  and  England.  He 
afterward  went  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  where 
he  worked  thirteen  months  for  a Rolling  Iron 
Company,  and  in  1878  came  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  melting 
steel  for  Burgess  Iron  and  Steel  Works.  He 
was  married  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Sept.  2 
1875,  to  Lizzie  Murray.  They  have  four 
children — Katie  Ellen,  John  J.,  Mary  Eliza 
beth  and  Anna  Maria.  Mr.  Galvin  and  wife 
are  members  of  the  Holy  Redeemer  Catholic 
Church  of  Portsmouth. 

Gardanier  & Cody,  horse-shoers,  on  the 
corner  of  Chillicothe  and  Third  streets, 
which  business  was  established  about  fifteen 
years  ago  by  Thomas  Purcell.  Shortly  after  it 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Seth  Gardanier,  who  ran 
it  alone  a year,  when  Mr.  Cody  became  a 
partner.  They  keep  themselves  well  informed 
as  to  the  latest  and  improved  modes  of  shoe- 
ing by  taking  all  books  and  papers  alluding 
to  the  subject.  Seth  Gardanier  was  born 
Sept.  25,  1841,  in  New  Orleans,  a son  of 
John  Gardanier,  a native  of  France.  When 
fifteeu  years  old  he  learned  the  blacksmith’s 
trade,  after  which  he  was  connected  with 
horsemen  for  ten  years.  In  1875  he  came  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  has  since  been  en- 
gaged in  the  blacksmith’s  business,  and  has 
at  the  same  time  handled  many  fine  horses. 
He  was  married  in  1878  to  Mary  Kaler,  a na 
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tivc  of  Portsmouth.  They  had  one  son,  Clay, 
who  died  March  24,  1883,  at  the  age  of  three 
and  one-half  years.  John  Cody,  son  of  Will- 
iam Cody,  was  born  in  Ohio,  in  1848.  He 
was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
and  when  fifteen  years  old  went  to  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  where  he  learned  the  blacksmith’s 
trade,  remaining  there  four  years.  He  then 
worked  in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  from  1864 
till  1874,  when  he  came  to  Portsmouth.  He 
worked  the  first  four  years  for  Mr.  Purcell 
and  since  then  has  been  running  a shop.  He 
was  married  in  June,  1874,  to  Fannie  Roach, 
a native  of  Ireland.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren living  and  one  deceased — Katie,  John, 
(Fannie  who  died  in  1881,  aged  three  years), 
William  and  Eddie*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cody  are 
members  of  the  Holy  Redeemer  Catholic 
Church. 

J.  G.  Gerlach , grocer  and  dealer  in  glass, 
tin,  and  queen’s  ware,  was  born  in  Green 
Township,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  2,  1850,  a 
son  of  Conrad  Gerlach.  He  has  made  the 
grocery  business  his  avocation  since  working 
for  himself,  and  has  been  very  successful.  He 
owns  the  property  where  he  does  business. 
His  store  room  is  20  x 60  feet,  ceiling  thirteen 
feet  high.  He  occupies  the  cellar  and  first 
and  second  floors;  usually  employs  two 
clerks,  and  delivers  goods  to  any  part  of  the 
city  free  of  charge.  He  was  married  in  1871 
to  Carrie  E.  Litvogt,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
They  are  members  of  the  German  Presbyte- 
rian church.  Mr.  Gerlach’s  father  came  to 
America  in  1847.  and  settled  in  Greene  Town- 
ship, where  he  lived  till  1865.  He  then 
moved  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  died  in 
April,  1868. 

G.  II  Gharky  was  born  May  17,  1813,  in 
Alexandria,  Scioto  Co. , Ohio,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  came  to  Portsmouth  with  his 
father.  He  went  to  Cincinnati  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  spent  six  months  at  the 
carpenter’s  trade,  when  he  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth and  worked  at  his  trade  four  years. 


In  1834  he  built  the  canal-boat  Shakspere, 
and  was  Captain  of  her  one  year  on  the  Ohio 
Canal.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  Wharf-mas- 
ter of  Portsmouth,  and  served  one  year. 
In  1843,  while  Captain  and  owner  of  the 
canal-boat  Laurel,  he  projected,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  others,  put  in  operation  a 
line  of  three  boats,  each  making  regular 
weekly  trips  between  Portsmouth  and  Colum- 
bus, which  was  in  successful  operation  five 
years.  In  1847  he  bought  the  steamboat 
American,  and  commanded  her  two  years, 
making  one  trip  up  the  Scioto  River 
(the  first  ever  made  by  steamboat),  to  the 
State  dam,  six  miles  below  Chillicothe,  in 
February,  1848.  In  1850  he  was  appointed 
Canal  Collector,  and  served  about  two  years. 
Sept.  20,  1852,  he  was  married  to  Martha  E. 
Oldfield,  a native  of  Portsmouth.  They  have 
had  five  children — George  II.,  Jr.,  who  died 
in  1875,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years;  Jen- 
nie L.;  Sarah  Elizabeth,  who  died  when 
three  years  of  age;  Marinette  I.,  and  William 
David.  After  his  marriage  he  was  in  the 
shoe  business  one  jTear  in  partnership  with  T. 
G.  Lloyd,  and  in  1854  was  elected  Auditor, 
serving  one  term.  He  then  clerked  in  the 
auditor’s  office  at  different  times  until  1860, 
and  in  1863  served  as  Deputy  Treasurer,  after 
which  he  was  bookkeeper  at  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  for  four  years.  In  1873  he  was 
appointed  Clerk  of  the  city  of  Portsmouth, 
and  served  two  years.  In  1877  he  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Auditor,  and  served  one 
year.  Since  then  he  has  been  variously  en- 
gaged. His  father,  David  Gharky,  was  born 
Feb.  13,  1775,  in  Stargard,  Poinerenia,  Ger- 
many, and  came  to  America  in  1796,  and  first 
resided  in  Philadelphia  two  years,  when  he 
settled  in  Alexandria,  Scioto  County.  In  1814 
he  moved  to  Portsmouth,  and  was  engaged 
in  carpentering  and  cabinet-making  for  many 
years  From  1822  until  1828  he  served  as 
Auditor  of  the  county.  From  1829  until 
1833  he  was  in  Indiana.  He  then  returned 
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to  Portsmouth;  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the 
county  in  1833,  and  served  one  term.  In 
1840  he  went  to  Missouri,  being  there  and  in 
Indiana  until  1850.  He  died  in  Portsmouth, 
Aug.  9,  1850,  aged  seventy-five  years.  His 
wife  died  in  1834  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years. 
They  had  a family  of  ten  children,  of  whom 
only  four  survive — John,  in  Memphis,  Mo.; 
Frederica  R.,  married  to  Thomas  Wildbahn 
and  residing  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Sarah  Ann, 
wife  of  A.  W.  Williamson,  of  Portsmouth, 
and  our  subject. 

Robert  McQueen  Gibson , M.  D .,  Ports- 
mouth Ohio,  was  born  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  July 
5,  1854.  In  June,  1864,  he  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Portsmouth.  He  completed  his 
education  in  the  high  schools  of  the  city,  af- 
terward taking  private  instruction  in  lan- 
guages at  the  Portsmouth  Seminary.  He 
graduated  in  medicine  from  the  Ohio  Medi- 
cal College  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  spring  of 
1876.  By  a severe  competitive  examination 
he  obtained  the  position  of  Resident  Physi- 
cian in  the  Cincinnati  Hospital,  remaining 
there  one  year,  when  he  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth to  accept  a partnership  with  his  former 
preceptor,  Dr.  C.  M.  Finch.  The  partnership 
was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  the 
Doctor  then  engaged  in  business  for  himself. 
His  office,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  is  the  most  commodious  and 
finest  arranged  of  any  office  in  the  city.  He  is 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  Cincinnati 
Hospital  Medical  Association,  Ohio  Valley 
Medical  Society,  and  the  Hempstead  Academy 
of  Medicine.  He  is  a member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  His  parents,  George 
and  Isabella  Gibson,  are  natives  of  Scotland. 
His  father  was  born  near  Edinburgh,  and  his 
mother  near  Glasgow.  His  father  came  to 
America  in  June,  1830,  and  was  married  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  to  Isabella  McQueen,  in  April, 
1845.  Of  a family  of  five  children,  four  are 
living,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 


J.  B.  Gilson  was  born  in  Columbiana 
County,  Ohio,  in  1834,  a son  of  Richard  Gil- 
son, who  is  still  living,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  years.  His  education  was  received  in 
the  district  schools  and  at  Wellsville  Acade- 
my. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  teaching 
school,  and  taught  in  Jefferson,  Columbi- 
ana, Carroll,  Scioto,  Pike  and  Jackson  coun- 
ties. He  came  to  Scioto  County  in  1855,  and 
was  employed  four  years  in  a ship-yard  in 
Portsmouth.  While  teaching  he  had  also 
carried  on  farming  to  a limited  extent.  He 
followed  contracting  and  building  from  the 
time  he  left  the  ship-yard  till  1875,  and  since 
then  has  been  engaged  in  manufacturing 
building  material,  employing  several  hands, 
and  doing  a large  and  satisfactory  business. 

In  1878  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

He  is  a man  well  calculated  for  the  position. 
His  knowledge  of  law  and  keen  sense  of  jus- 
tice, together  with  his  wide  experience  with 
men,  enables  him  to  render  justice  to  all;  and 
he  is  often  able  to  influence  parties  to  adjust 
their  claims  amicably  without  resorting  to 
law.  He  holds  a high  position  in  the  Order 
of  Mechanics.  He  was  married  in  1860  to  1 
Sarah  A.  Williams,  a native  of  Columbiana 
County,  Ohio. 

Harry  Shackleford  Grimes  was  born  Sept. 

5,  1851,  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  a son  of  James 
and  Mary  A.  (Tobin)  Grimes,  his  father  a na- 
tive of  Birmingham,  England,  born  in  1805, 
and  his  mother  a native  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  i 
His  maternal  grandfather  died  at  the  age  of  J 
seventy- three,  and  his  paternal  grandfather  at 
the  age  of  ninety-seven  years  and  four  months. 
His  father  came  to  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1832,  and  located  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
afterward  went  to  New  Orleans,  La., and  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he 
commenced  business  and  was  married.  He 
was  a man  of  great  inventive  genius,  and  for 
many  years  was  engaged  in  the  iron  foundry 
business.  He  came  to  Portsmouth  in  1837, 
and  was  very  active  and  enterprising  in  busi- 
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ness.  He  built  many  fine  structures  and  did 
much  to  improve  the  city.  He  died  Sept.  27, 
1877.  His  wife  is  still  living.  They  had  a 
family  of  five  sons  and  five  daughters,  all  still 
living.  Our  subject  is  the  youngest  son. 
With  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  in  Da- 
kota and  the  Sioux  country  he  has  always 
lived  in  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  educated. 
Being  of  a business  turn  of  mind  his  educa- 
tion was  confined  to  the  limits  of  a practical 
course.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  be- 
gan traveling,  and  when  twenty  engaged  in 
the  commission  business,  the  firm  being  Gibbs 
& Grimes,  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  He  is  at  pres- 
ent in  the  grain  and  agricultural  implement 
business  at  109  West  Front  street.  In  the 
spring  of  1883  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  City  Council  from  the  Fifth  Ward.  He^is 
City  Auctioneer  and  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Portsmouth.  Dec.  9,  1873,  Mr. 
Grimes  was  married  to  Mary  C.  Vaughters,  of 
Friendship,  Scioto  County.  They  have  three 

children Shirley  V.,  Leah  Pauline  and 

John  Alexander.  Mr.  Grimes  is  a Vestryman 
in  Christ  Episcopal  Church. 

John  G.  Hathaway , photographer,  corner 
of  Court  and  Second  streets,  was  born  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1849.  He  learned  his 
trade  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  was  in  business 
there  eight  years.  In  1876  he  came  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  with  Mr.  Fuller  opened  a studio 
under  the  firm  name  of  Fuller  & Hathaway. 
In  April,  1882,  Mr.  Fuller  retired  from  the 
firm,  and  Mr.  Hathaway  has  since  been  alone. 
He  occupies  the  whole  upper  floor  of  the  Vin- 
cennes block,  and  his  facilities  forwrork  areas 
good  as  any  in  the  country.  Mr.  Hathaway 
takes  several  art  journals  and  intends  to  keep 
up  with  the  times  in  this  branch  of  art.  His 
pictures  will  compare  favorably  with  Sarony’s, 
Brand’s  or  any  first  class  artist  of  the  country. 
He  was  married  in  1875  to  Annett  Morse,  of 
Marietta.  They  have  a family  of  two  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

George } Helt  was  born  at  Scioto  Furnace, 


Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  July  26,  1846,  a son  of  John 
Helt,  of  Harrison  Township,  Scioto  County. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  learned  the 
blacksmith’s  trade,  and  worked  at  it  eight 
years.  He  then  engaged  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness, and  in  1873  bought  an  interest  in  the 
store  of  Charles  Winter,  thus  forming  the 
firm  of  Charles  Winter  & Co.  Aug.  9,  1881, 
he  purchased  Mr.  Winter’s  interest  and  is 
now  carrying  on  the  business  as  George  Helt. 
Fie  does  both  a wholesale  and  retail  business. 
His  salesroom  is  19  x 65  feet,  with  a warehouse 
in  the  rear.  He  employs  two  clerks  and  de- 
livers his  goods  to  any  part  of  the  city.  His 
sales  amount  to  $16,000  yearly.  Mr.  Helt 
was  married  in  1874  to  Barbara  Harder.  They 
have  four  children — Emiel  John,  Walter 
Scott,  George  Oscar  and  Anna  Mary. 

W.  B.  Hendrickson  was  born  May  1,  1833, 
in  Lewis  County,  Ky.  He  came  to  Ports- 
mouth in  1870  and  had  been  here  but  a year 
when  he  was  appointed  on  the  police  force, 
and  has  since  held  the  position.  For  eight 
years  prior  to  coming  to  Portsmouth  he  kept 
the  jail  at  Vanceburg,  Ky.  He  was  married 
in  1855  to  Serrilda  J.  Ruggles,  a native  of 
Kentucky.  They  had  four  children — Robert 
E.,  employed  at  the  Peabody  Coal  Works;  L. 
T. ; Sophronia,  wife  of  W.  R.  Bane,  of  Au- 
gusta, Ky.,  and  John  T.,  a molder  in  Cincin- 
nati. Mrs.  Hendrickson  died  and  in  1870  Mr. 
Hendrickson  married  Phoebe  L.  Andrews,  a 
native  of  Maryland.  He  is  a member  of  the 
A.  O.  U.  W.  He  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
finest  thoroughbred  horses  in  Southern  Ohio, 
sired  by  War  Dance,  of  Bath  County,  Ky. 
He  has  been  taken  to  county  fairs  since  two 
years  old,  and  never  fails  to  take  a premium, 
and  has  taken  four  atone  fair. 

F.  C.  Hernis  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  Germany,  in  1836,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1856.  He  spent  fourteen 
months  in  Cincinnati  and  then  came  to  Ports- 
mouth. He  clerked  for  Mr.  Connolly  a time 
and  was  employed  in  Gaylord’s  rolling  mill 
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five  years.  He  was  then  in  partnership  a 
short  time  with  Mr.  Marting,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Marting  & Herms.  He  opened  a 
store  in  his  residence,  corner  of  Ninth  and 
John  streets,  which  he  ran  about  two  years, 
when  he  opened  another  on  the  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Chillicothe  streets,  his  daughter 
taking  charge  of  the  old  one.  He  at  first  oc- 
cupied but  one  lower  room,  keeping  carpets 
up  stairs,  but  in  1882  he  added  an  adjoining 
room  for  carpets.  He  keeps  a large  and  com- 
plete stock  of  carpets^  and  is  the  leader  in 
this  branch  of  trade  in  Portsmouth . He  was 
married  in  1860  to  Catharine  Mary  Marting, 
daughter  of  Henry  Marting,  of  Portsmouth. 
They  have  had  nine  children — Charles  F.,  in 
the  store  with  his  father  ; William  Albert; 
Edward,  attending  the  Ohio  University,  study- 
ing for  a chemist ; Ida  M.,  in  charge  of  the 
Ninth  street  store ; John  Wesley,  Oscar, 
Edith  Selina  and  Clara  are  at  home  : Ella  died 
at  the  age  of  two  years.  Mr.  Herms  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  German  M.  E.  ciiuren. 

Jacob  Hibbs , Sr.,  deceased,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  Nov.  5,  1793,  a son  of  Aaron 
and  Catharine  Hibbs.  His  father  removed  to 
Adams  County,  Ohio,  where  his  father  died 
in  June,  1832,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  his  mother  in  October,  1S46,  in  her 
seventy-seventh  }^ear.  Our  subject’s  early 
life  was  passed  in  helping  to  clear  a farm  in 
the  woods,  and  his  educational  advantages 
were  very  limited.  He  was  married  March 
3,  181*1,  to  Rebecca  Lucas.  To  them  were 
born  eleven  children — Aaron,  born  Feb.  15, 
1815,  died  single,  April  .15,  1837 ; Hannah 
U.  L.,  born  July  12,  1817,  now  living  near 
Freeport,  111  ; Joseph  L.,  born  April  8,  1819  ; 
George  C.,  born  July  27,  1S21,  living  in 
Highland  County,  Ohio  ; Ursulina,  born  June 
5,  1823,  died  single,  Oct.  6,  1855  ; Rebecca 
L.,  born  Aug.  3,  1825,  now  Mrs.  N.  13.  Rus- 
sell, of  Portsmouth,  Ohio  ; John  A.  T.,  born 
Jan.  18,  1828,  living  near  Waverly,  Neb.  ; 
Jacob  C.,  born  April  3,  1830,  of  Portsmouth  ; 


Robert  L.,  born  April  23,  1832,  died  near  Al- 
exandria, D.  C.,  Nov.  11,  1862,  a member  of 
the  Twelfth  United  States  Infantry,  regular 
army  ; Sarah  C.,  born  June  26,  1831,  living 
in  Highland  County,  Ohio.  ; Van  B.,  born 
Jan.  13,  1839,  served  through  the  entire  war 
of  the  Rebellion  as  private,  Captain  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and  died,  in  Mattoon,  111.,  in 
November,  1869.  Mr.  Hibbs  served  under 
Captain  Roop  at  the  time  of  Hull’s  surrender. 
He  was  a strong  Jackson  Democrat  and  took 
an  active  part  in  political  matters  from  1810 
till  1818.  He  held  the  office  of  School  Trus- 
tee a number  of  years.  After  his  marriage 
he  settled  in  Union  Township,  Scioto  County, 
where  he  died  July  12,  1852.  His  wife  died 
Oct.  20,  1853.  They  were  members  of  the 
Disciple  church.  Mr.  Hibbs  was  a man  of 
great  moral  courage,  and  was  noted  for  his  de- 
termination and  positiveness  of  character.  He 
took  great  pride  in  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  did  all  in  his  power  to  give  them  a 
good  start  in  life. 

Jacob  C.  Hibbs  was  born  in  Union  Town- 
ship, Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  April  3.  1830,  a son 
of  Jacob  and  Rebecca  (Lucas)  Hibbs,  his 
father  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  Nov.  5, 
1793,  and  his  mother,  a native  of  Virginia, 
born  Jan.  27,  1796.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  and  took  a partial  course  at 
the  Dennison  University,  Granville,  Ohio. 
He  was  reared  on  a farm  and  followed  that 
vocation  till  1860  when  he  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business. 
He  now  has  one  of  the  best  hardware  estab- 
lishments in  the  city.  Politically  he  is  a 
Republican,  and  an  advocate  of  the  temper- 
ance cause.  He  has  never  aspired  to  office 
or  any  place  of  political  or  public  notice.  He 
was  married  April  30,  1857,  to  B.  A.  Will- 
iamson, of  Washington  Township,  Scioto 
County.  They  have  live  children — Flora  E., 
Frank,  Charles,  L.  Grace  and  Harry  D.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hibbs  and  their  three  living  chil- 
dren, Flora  E.,  L.  Grace  and  Harry  D.,  are 
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members  of  the  Regular  Baptist  clmrcli. 

General  Joseph  L.  Hibbs , merchant,  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  was  born  in  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  April  8,  1819,  and  is  a son  of  Jacob 
and  Rebecca  Hibbs,  nee  Lucas.  His  mother 
was  a daughter  of  Judge  Joseph  Lucas,  a 
brother  of  the  late  Robert  Lucas,  Governor 
of  Ohio  and  Iowa  two  terms  each.  Wm. 
Lucas,  father  of  Joseph  and  Robert,  was 
in  the  army  under  Washington  at  Brad- 
dock’s  defeat,  and  also  served  as  Captain 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  afterward 
emigrated  with  his  family  from  Virginia  and 
located  in  Scioto  County,  at  a place  known 
since  as  Lucasville.  Edward  Lucas,  fore- 
father of  the  Virginia  Lucases,  and  his  wife, 
nee  Dark,  of  Quaker  descent,  came  to  this 
country  with  William  Penn,  and  first  settled 
in  Berks  County,  Penn.,  and  afterward  the 
family  removed  to  Virginia,  where  they  be- 
came quite  noted.  The  great-grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Aaron  Hibbs,  emi- 
grated from  England  to  America  soon  after 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  Jacob  Hibbs, 
the  father  of  Joseph,  was  among  those 
who  were  called  out  in  the  war  of  1812,  in 
defense  of  Detroit.  When  Joseph  had  reached 
the  age  of  eighteen  his  father  gave  him  three 
years  of  his  time,  and  the  young  man  started 
for  himself  with  the  trade  of  carpenter,  which 
he  had  acquired  at  odd  spells  at  home  dur- 
ing his  younger  days.  This  business  he  fol- 
lowed very  successfully  for  five  years,  during 
the  first  three  of  which  he  cleared  $500, 
besides  attending  school  four  months.  He 
was  a studious  boy,  and  assiduously  de- 
voted his  spare  time  to  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge,  being  particularly  inter- 
ested in  historical  works,  devoting  much 
of  his  spare  time  to  reading  of  ancient,  pro- 
fane and  religious  history.  These  books  he 
read  with  pleasure,  and,  unlike  many  other 
boys,  he  had  no  time  to  devote  to  boohs  per- 
taining to  romance  or  fiction.  For  several 
years  subsequent  to  his  carpenter  business  he 


was  successfully  engaged  in  farming  and 
other  pursuits,  as  manager  for  prominent  per- 
sons in  Pike  County,  Ohio.  In  1851  he  be- 
came clerk  in  a business  house  in  Portsmouth; 
and  in  1853,  with  what  money  he  had  accu- 
mulated, he  embarked  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness, in  copartnership  with  Mr.  George  Hered. 
In  1859  he  bought  out  Mr.  Hered’s  interest, 
and  to  this  day  has  continued  the  business 
successfully  in  his  own  name,  and  takes  rank 
among  the  oldest  hardware  merchants  of  the 
State.  During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  Mr. 
Hibbs  was  commissioned  by  Governor  Tod 
as  Brigadier-General  in  the  State  militia,  and 
was  furnished  artillery  and  small  arms  for 
border  protection  by  General  Wright,  Quar- 
termaster-General of  the  State.  In  1800  he 
started  a boot,  shoe,  and  hat  store,  which,  ten 
years  later,  he  consolidated  with  his  hardware 
business  which  has  resulted  in  great  success. 
In  the  summer  of  1875,  his  health  having 
become  impaired  by  intense  application  to 
business  he  took  a trip  South  during  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  in  hopes  of  regaining  his  lost 
vigor,  and  visited  Nashville,  Chattanooga, 
Atlanta,  Augusta,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Jack- 
sonville, and  other  places  of  note,  including 
Florida  State  Fair.  Early  in  the  year  1S77, 
finding  that  he  was  but  little  improved  in 
health,  he  withdrew  from  active  participation 
in  business,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
New  York  City,  spending  a few  days  at  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  on  his  way, 
when  the  Electoral  Commission  was  consid- 
ering the  validity  of  President  Hayes’s  title 
to  the  Presidency,  and  remained  until  he  was 
inaugurated.  Since  then  General  Hibbs  has 
made  his  home  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
attends  to  the  purchasing  of  goods  for  his 
Portsmouth  houses  and  other  houses,  as  or- 
ders are  sent  to  him  by  his  friends.  In  1879, 
while  in  New  York  City,  he  sold  for  the  com- 
missioners of  Scioto  County  $10,000  of  six 
per  cent,  county  bonds,  at  a premium,  and 
visited  the  United  States  Sub-treasury  vaults 
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and  the  leading  banks  of  the  city.  In  De- 
cember of  the  year  1877  he  went  to  Califor- 
nia by  the  way  of  the  Isthmus,  and  spent 
several  months  in  visiting  places  of  note  and 
interest  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  among  which 
were  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Santa  Barbara, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Calav- 
eras Grove  of  Big  Trees,  and  the  gorgeous 
and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley. As  illustrative  of  the  character  of  that 
climate,  it  may  be  stated  that  on  the  first  day 
of  May,  1878,  when  the  valleys  were  fragrant 
with  flowers,  and  the  figs  nearly  grown,  Gen- 
eral Hibbs  rode  on  horseback  a distance  of 
fourteen  miles  over  huge  mountains  of  snow 
on  his  way  to  the  valley,  the  thermometer 
registering  seventy  degrees.  The  scenery  of 
the  valley  at  this  time  was  especially  awe-in- 
spiring, and  picturesque  to  the  sublimest  ex- 
tent. The  various  waterfalls,  some  of  them 
2,600  feet  high,  were  at  their  highest  stage 
and  greatest  force,  caused  by  the  rapidly 
melting  snow,  and  presented  a view  inex- 
pressibly grand  and  sublime.  The  General 
also  visited  Sacramento,  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
great  Mormon  Tabernacle,  Camp  Douglas, 
and  the  tomb  of  Brigham  Young,  visiting  on 
his  return  eastward  Des  Moines,  Iowa  City, 
Muscatine  and  Freeport,  where  he  spent 
some  time  among  his  friends  who  had  re- 
moved West  several  years  previous.  He  refers 
to  his  trips  with  much  enthusiasm,  and  looks 
upon  the  time  spent  in  this  way  as  the  most 
interesting  and  enjoyable  portion  of  his  life. 
General  Hibbs  lias  taken  a deep  interest  in 
public  enterpises  and  in  church  matters,  and 
has  contributed  largely  of  his  means  for  their 
support.  In  many  other  ways  he  is  benevo- 
lent and  public-spirited,  doing  much  toward 
promoting  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  his 
adopted  city.  He  possesses  all  the  elements 
of  a capital  business  man,  and  has  good  judg- 
ment of  men  and  things.  He  is  cautious, 
firm,  and  conscientious,  and  as  a business  man 
stands  among  the  best  in  Portsmouth.  By 


industry,  frugality  and  keen  foresight  he  has 
been  rewarded  with  very  gratifying  success. 

Anselm  T.  Holcomb , attorney  at  law,  was 
born  near  Vinton,  Gallia  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  19, 
1846,  a son  of  John  Ewing  and  Mary  (Mat- 
thews) Holcomb,  natives  of  Gallia  County, 
and  now  residents  of  Butler,  Bates  Co.,  Mo. 

His  parents  were  reared  and  married  in  Gal- 
lia County,  their  parents,  General  S.  R.  Hol- 
comb and  Colonel  Phineas  Matthews,  both 
having  settled  there  as  early  as  1800.  They 
were  both  prominent  in  county  and  State 
affairs,  and  lived  to  advanced  ages.  Anselm 
T.  spent  his  early  life  in  attending  school 
and  assisting  his  father  in  the  store.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  and  the  academies 
at  Vinton  and  Ewington,  and  in  1863  entered 
the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  graduating 
in  1867.  He  began  reading  law  while  in 
college  with  Hon.  W.  Reed  Golden,  of  Ath- 
ens, and  after  leaving  college  pursued  a 
regular  course  with  General  A.  T.  Holcomb. 

He  taught  school  at  Vinton  and  Rodney, 
Ohio,  and  near  Moorefield,  Ky.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Butler,  Bates  Co.,  Mo., 
in  1870,  and  soon  after  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Hon.  William  Page.  The  partner- 
ship was  dissolved  in  1S75  and  he  was 
associated  with  his  brother  Phineas  till  the 
summer  of  1878  when  he  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  was  associated  with  Judge 
A.  C.  Thompson  until  the  latter  was  elected 
Common  Pleas  Judge  in  1881,  and  since  then 
has  practiced  alone.  Mr.  Holcomb  has  been 
very  successful  in  his  practice  and  is  one  of 
the  leading  attorneys  of  the  county.  He  has 
dealt  quite  extensively  in  real  estate,  and 
completed  a set  of  abstract  books  of  real 
estate  in  Bates  County,  Mo.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  stockholders  in  the  Portsmouth 
Fire  Brick  Company,  and  the  Portsmouth 
Wagon  Stock  Company.  He  is  one  of  the  I 
owners  and  the  original  proprietor  of  the  • 
coal  shaft  of  Tlieo.  Fluhart  & Co.,  Wellston,  [ 
Jackson  Co.,  Ohio,  and  is  also  interested  in  j 
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the  mining  and  shipping  of  coal  in  Missouri. 
He  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Repre- 
sentative of  Bates  County,  Mo.,  in  1876,  and 
a delegate  from  Kansas  City  District  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  1876. 
He  was  married  Oct.  14,  1876,  to  Grace  L. 
Breare,  youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  Robinson 
Breare,  of  Gallia  County,  Ohio.  They  have 
one  son — Anselm  T.,  Jr.  Mr.  Holcomb  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  lodge  and 
chapter,  and  in  1878  was  High  Priest  of 
Miami  Chapter,  Butler,  Mo. 

Joseph  Hornung  was  born  in  Wittenberg, 
Germany,  in  1842,  a son  of  Joseph  Hornung. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1854,  and 
located  at  West  Union,  Adams  Co.,  Ohio. 
In  1856  he  came  to  Portsmouth.  He  learned 
the  cooper’s  trade  when  a boy.  He  is  now  the 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  coopering 
establishments  in  the  city,  and  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Standard  Wheelbarrow 
Company  on  Front  street.  Mr.  Hornung 
was  married,  in  1868,  to  Eliza  E.  Kaetler, 
who  died  in  1875,  leaving  two  children.  In 
1875  he  married  Lizzie  B.  Brodbeck,  daugh- 
ter of  Vincent  Brodbeck.  They  have  two 
children. 

Herman  Huels , steam  dye  house,  No.  71 
Third  street,  was  born  in  Prussia,  in  1834. 
When  fifteen  years  of  age  lie  began  to  learn 
his  trade,  and  afterward  traveled  through 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  France,  as  was 
customary  in  his  country,  working  in  a great 
many  towns.  In  1864  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  located  in  Springfield,  111., 
remaining  there  three  months.  He  then 
worked  a year  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  went 
to  Chillicothe,  where  he  worked  for  a Mr. 
Dueber,  and  afterward  married  his  daughter, 
Pauline  Dueber.  In  1870  he  came  to  Ports- 
mouth and  purchased  the  dye  house  of 
F.  Zetsner.  He  enlarged  the  business,  and 
put  in  machinery  for  dyeing  with  steam.  His 
work  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  his  prices 
correspondingly  low.  He  is  very  successful 


as  a business  man,  and  owns  his  residence 
and  place  of  business.  He  lias  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  German  Benevolent  Society  over 
twelve  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huels  have  five 
children — Herman,  bornin  Chillicothe  ; Emil, 
Charles,  Annie  and  Otele,  born  in  Ports- 
mouth. 

William  Hughes  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1847,  a son  of  Terence  Hughes.  In  1850 
he  came  to  America  with  his  uncle,  William 
Hughes.  He  spent  his  boyhood  .days  in 
Canada,  and  in  1859  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  has  since  then  resided  in  Ports- 
mouth, and  since  1860  has  been  engaged  in 
the  saloon  and  billiard-hall  business,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  of  the  Rebellion 
when  he  was  a Government  pilot  running 
between  Cincinnati  and  Memphis.  Mr. 
Hughes  was  married  in  1865  to  Mary  L.  Jac- 
quet,  a native  of  France,  but  a resident  of 
Portsmouth  since  childhood.  They  have  two 
children — Mary  Louise  and  John  J. 

C.  C.  Hyatt  was  born  in  Queens  County, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  29,  1804,  a son  of 
Elvin  Hyatt.  When  thirteen  years  of  age 
he  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  to  the  mason’s 
trade,  till  twenty-one.  From  1825  till  1830 
he  worked  at  his  trade  in  New  York,  and 
Oct.  8 of  the  latter  year  came  to  Ports- 
mouth. At  that  time  there  were  but  five 
brick  buildings  in  the  city.  He  has  built 
over  fifty  buildings  in  this  city,  including 
churches,  business  houses  and  residences. 
For  twenty-five  years  he  was  the  only  contract- 
or of  mason  work  in  the  city  and  employed 
from  ten  to  thirty  men.  When  sixty-two 
years  of  age  he  abandoned  his  trade,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  the  grocery  business,  on  the 
corner  of  Eighth  and  Court  streets.  He  was 
married  in  1826  to  Cynthia  A.  Thompson, 
a native  of  New  York.  They  had  four  chil- 
dren, all  now  deceased.  Mrs.  Hyatt  died  in 
1845.  In  1846  Mr.  Hyatt  married  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  a native  of  Maryland.  They  have 
one  child — Amelia  Helen,  now  the  wife  of 
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Dr.  J.  McClure.  Mr.  Hyatt  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  church  fifty-one  years. 
He  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

L.  N.  Hyatt  was  born  in  Clay  Township, 
Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  a son  of  Elvin  Hyatt,  who 
was  for  many  years  Superintendent  of  the 
county  infirmary.  He  died  April  15,  1865, 
aged  sixty-eight  years.  L.  N.  enlisted  in 
1863  in  Company  D,  Eighth  Independent 
Company  of  Ohio  Sharpshooters,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Corporal.  He  served  till  June  28, 
1865,  when,  by  a special  order,  the  company 
was  discharged.  He  participated  in  all  the 
campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
the  Atlanta  campaign  with  Sherman,  the  bat- 
tles of  Chattanooga  and  Mission  Ridge,  and 
was  with  Thomas  in  his  raid  against  Hood. 
In  1868  Mr.  Hyatt  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  in  Pike  County,  remaining  there 
eighteen  months.  He  then  returned  to  Sci- 
oto County,  and  for  six  months  was  engaged 
in  making  fire  brick  in  Porter  Township.  In 
1875  he  formed  his  present  partnership  with 
H.  C.  McElrath,  under  the  firm  name  of  Mc- 
Elrath  & Hyatt.  Their  place  of  business  is 
located  on  Eleventh  street,  between  John  and 
Waller  streets.  They  keep  a full  line  of  gro- 
ceries, feed,  produce,  coal,  etc.,  and  deliver 
goods  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  Mr.  Hyatt 
was  married  July  2,  1883,  to  Carrie  A.  Clark, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Clark,  formerly  of  Ironton, 
Ohio,  who  was  shot  while  discharging  his 
duties  as  a physician  by  Morgan’s  men  dur- 
ing the  raid,  they  supposing  him  to  be  a spy. 
Mr.  Hyatt’s  father  was  a Corporal  in  the  war 
of  1812. 

Captain  James  P.  Jack , son  of  Henry 
Jack,  was  born  in  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  March 
31,  1816.  He  was  first  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile trade  in  Brownsville,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa., 
with  James  L.  Bowman,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained ten  years.  In  1842  he  went  on  the 
Ohio  River,  and  was  engaged  on  different 
steamers  as  clerk  and  Captain  about  five  years, 
after  which  he  was  employed  in  Cincinnati 


till  1853,  in  Broad  well  & Co.’s  ship  chandlery 
and  boat  store,  when  the  firm  name  was 
changed  to  J.  P.  Jack  & Co.  In  1854  he 
went  as  clerk  on  a steamer  for  two  years, 
after  which  he  was  in  the  grocery  business  in 
Portsmouth  for  two  years.  In  1860  he  went 
to  Iron  Valley  Furnace  as  financial  agent  for 
one  year,  when  he  went  to  Harrison  Furnace 
for  one  year.  He  was  in  the  Government 
service  during  the  war,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Portsmouth,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

He  served  as  Secretary  of  the  water-works 
seven  years  and  has  also  served  on  the  School 
Board,  Sanitary  Board,  Hospital  Board  and 
Board  of  Trade.  He  resumed  his  trade  of 
clerking  with  G.  W.  Hugings,  where  he  is 
still  engaged.  He  was  married  in  Pittsburg 
in  1844  to  Margaret  J.  Sattinfield.  They 
have  four  children  living  and  one  deceased — 
Lizzie;  William,  a railroad  clerk;  Charles,  a 
paper-hanger;  James,  a farmer,  and  Virginia, 
who  died  in  1856,  aged  six  months.  Mr. 
Jack  is  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  frater- 
nity. 

J.  H.  Johnson  was  born  in  Maryland  in 
1830,  but  was  reared  in  Licking  County,  I 
Ohio.  He  became  a citizen  of  Portsmouth,  j 
Ohio,  in  1857,  and  in  1859  married  Mary  J.  ! 
Davis,  of  Scioto  County,  Ohio.  They  have 
two  children — Ida  May  and  Edgar  A.  In 

1858  Johnson  & Vincent  opened  the  first  hat 
and  fur  store  in  Portsmouth  in  the  old  Massie  j 
building,  which  was  burned  in  1871,  and  in 

1859  Mr.  Johnson  purchased  Mr.  Vincent’s 
interest.  In  1860  Mr.  Johnson  purchased 
and  moved  into  the  store  room  on  Market  4 
street,  between  Front  and  Second  streets, 
where  he  is  now  doing  business.  In  1870  he 
sold  his  stock  and  rented  his  room,  and  for 
some  years  was  out  of  business,  but  in  1875 
he  re-opened  with  a choice  and  fresh  stock, 
consisting  of  a complete  line  of  hats,  caps, 
ladies’  and  children’s  furs,  and  a full  line  of 
gents’  furnishing  goods.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a 
member  of  Aurora  Lodge,  No.  48,  F.  & A. 
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M.,  and  was  its  Worshipful  Master  for  eight 
consecutive  years.  lie  is  also  a member  of 
Mount  Vernon  Chapter,  Ho.  23,  R.  A.  M., 
and  was  its  Captain  of  Host  for  sixteen  con- 
secutive years,  and  is  now  its  High  Priest,  and 
is  a member  of  Calvary  Commandery,  Ho.  13, 
K,  T.,  and  was  its  Eminent  Commander  for 
thirteen  consecutive  years.  He  also  belongs 
to  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of 
Ohio  Consistory,  thirty-second  degree,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Andrew  Barry  Jones , physician  and  sur- 
geon, was  born  in  Hillsboro,  Highland  Co., 
Ohio,  April  30,  1829,  and  died  in  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  Oct.  15,  1876.  His  parents, 
Robert  and  Ruth  Jones,  removed  from 
Virginia  to  Ohio  in  1828.  His  literary  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
place.  Choosing  medicine  for  a profession, 
he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his 
class  from  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  in 
March,  1850,  and  immediately  began  practice 
in  Jacksonville,  Adams  Co.,  Ohio,  where  a 
year  previous  he  had  been  professionally 
engaged,  with  great  success,  amid  the  rava- 
ges of  the  cholera.  On  Oct.  21,  1851,  he 
married  Maria  J.,  daughter  of  James  Dun- 
bar, of  Adams  County,  Ohio.  In  April,  1852, 
he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  a successful  practice  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  love  of  anato- 
my, and  his  proficiency  in  that  branch,  led 
him  to  prefer  surgery,  in  which  he  acquired  a 
high  reputation.  His  engagements  in  this 
branch  extended  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
an  ordinary  practitioner,  and  he  was  fre- 
quently called  into  consultation  in  other 
States.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Scioto  County  Medical  Society,  and  for  many 
years  its  President;  also  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  Valley  Medical  Society,  of 
the  Ohio  State  Medical  Association,  and  its 
President  for  one  year;  and  likewise  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  California  State  Medical 
Society,  and  a member  of  the  Hational  Med- 


ical Association.  By  appointment  of  Govern- 
or Allen,  he  held  for  awhile  a place  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Southeastern  Ohio 
Insane  Asylum,  at  Athens.  Though  well 
qualified  as  a writer,  an  over-busy  life  preclu- 
ded the  exercise  of  his  powers  in  this  direc- 
tion. Ho  member  of  the  profession  was 
more  loyal  to  the  code  of  ethics  than  was  he. 
His  attentions  to  the  poor  and  those  who 
were  unable  to  pay  were  as  assiduous  and 
faithful  as  those  he  paid  to  the  rich;,  and  he 
would  seldom  make  any  entry  upon  his  books 
for  services  rendered  to  the  former.  But  his 
charity  and  benevolence  did  not  end  with  his 
many  gratuitous  professional  calls;  for  the 
poor  never  applied  to  him  for  assistance  and 
came  away  empty-handed,  while  many  were 
the  instances  where  food  and  other  substan- 
tial reliefs  were  sent  by  him  to  the  families 
of  the  destitute.  He  took  with  him  to  the 
bedside  of  the  afiiicted  not  only  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  but  a heart  full 
of  Christian  sympathy,  a soothing  voice, 
hope-breathing  sentiments,  and  the  sunlight 
of  an  encouraging  cheerfulness.  Although 
not  a politician  or  partisan,  he  was  an  earnest 
and  conscientious  thinker,  and  was  a delegate 
to  the  State  Democratic  Convention  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  1876,  and  was  a supporter  of  Til- 
den  for  the  Presidency.  He  was  a remarka- 
ble example  of  filial  devotion  to  his  parents, 
whom  he  cared  for  until  their  death  with  the 
same  tenderness  and  love  which  they  had 
bestowed  upon  him  in  his  youth.  He  was  a 
courtly,  genial  friend,  a good  citizen,  and  an 
affectionate  husband.  He  was  a member  of 
All-Saints’  Episcopal  Church,  Portsmouth, 
and  a devoted  student  of  the  Bible. 

David  D.  Jones , son  of  Daniel  Jones,  was 
born  in  Wales,  Oct.  13,  1808,  and  in  1832 
came  to  the  United  States.  He  spent  a few 
months  in  Hew  York,  two  years  in  Hashville, 
Tenn.,  one  year  in  Covington,  Ky.,  and  in 
1837  came  to  Portsmouth.  He  worked  a few 
years  at  Gaylord’s  rolling  mill,  and  then  be- 
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came  established  in  the  grocery  business.  In 
1863  his  eye-sight  was  destroyed  to  a great 
extent  by  cataract.  Mr.  Jones  was  married 
in  1834  to  Margaret  Griffith.  They  have  had 
a family  of  seven  children — Henry  E.,  an  at- 
torney, died  in  Portsmouth  in  1876,  aged 
forty  years;  David  L.,  a druggist;  John  D., 
a clerk  in  Murray  & Meckle worth’s  coal 
office;  Margaret  D.,  wife  of  George  L.  Mason, 
of  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati;  Lieutenant  James 
Mill,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  West  Point ; 
George  IT.,  an  attorney  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory; Emma  A.,  wife  of  Mr.  William,  pro- 
prietor of  Biggs  House.  Mr.  Jones  has  served 
as  Infirmary  Director  two  terms,  and  as  As- 
sess 3r  ten  years. 

John  Jones , The  Plumber,  West  Second 
street,  between  Market  and  Court  streets,  was 
born  in  Wales  in  1844,  a son  of  Henry  Jones, 
now  a resident  of  Gallia  County,  Ohio.  When 
a child  he  came  to  the  United  States  with  his 
parents.  In  1866  he  began  the  plumber’s 
trade  with  a firm  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  at 
the  end  of  a year  fitted  up  the  Western  Ken- 
tucky Lunatic  Asylum.  He  returned  to  Louis- 
ville and  worked  for  Drumm  Brothers  three 
months;  then  came  to  Portsmouth  and  worked 
several  years  for  Mr.  Spry.  Aug.  1,  1870, 
he  opened  a plumbers’  supply  store  of 
his  own.  He  has  done  a very  satisfactory 
business,  and  keeps  a complete  supply  of  all 
articles  pertaining  to  that  line  of  business.  He 
employs  eight  hands,  having  sometimes  as 
high  as  fifteen.  His  work  extends  to  all  the 
surrounding  country  and  towns.  Mr.  Jones 
was  married  July  21,  1869,  to  Mary  E.  Robi- 
son, of  Kentucky.  They  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Mr.  Jones  is  a member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

William  Jones , proprietor  of  Exchange 
Pool  Rooms,  505  Chill icothe  street,  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

John  Kaps  was  born  near  Baden,  Germany, 
Nov.  2,  1836.  His  parents  came  to  the 
United  States  when  he  was  an  infant,  and 


located  in  Portsmouth,  lie  spent  the  earlier 
years  of  his  life  in  a brick-yard,  and  learned 
the  bricklayer’s  trade.  In  1857— ’58  he  was  in 
the  grocery  business,  and  since  then  has  been 
contracting  and  building.  April  16,  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  G,  First  Ohio  Infantry, 
and  served  three  months.  In  June,  1862,  he 
was  appointed  First  Lieutenant,  and  helped 
recruit  Company  C,  Ninty-first  Ohio  In- 
fantry. He  was  subsequently  promoted  to 
Captain.  He  participated  in  fourteen  hard- 
fought  battles  and  many  skirmishes.  Among 
the  more  important  battles  were,  first  Bull 
Run,  Fayetteville,  Cloyd  Mountain,  Lynch- 
burg, Winchester,  Fisher’s  Hill,  and  Cedar 
Creek.  He  served  over  three  years,  and  was 
honorably  discharged.  Feb.  13,  1873,  he 
married  Jennie  McIntyre,  a native  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  a daughter  of  Daniel  McIntyre, 
who  came  from  Ireland  to  Portsmouth  when 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  They  have  two  sons 
— John  and  Harry.  Mr.  Kaps  is  a member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Peter  Kaps  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany, 
May  19,  1833,  a son  of  Casper  Kaps.  His 
parents  came  to  the  United  States  in  1836, 
locating  in  Portsmouth.  His  father  died  in 
1857,  aged  sixty-one  years,  and  his  mother  in 
1845,  aged  thirty-three  years.  They  had  a 
family  of  four  children — Caroline,  now  the 
wife  of  Christian  G.  Leiberherr,  a teacher,  of 
Quincy, 111.;  Elizabeth,  nowMrs.Leopold  Kess- 
ler; Peter  and  John.  Peter  is  the  eldest  son. 
When  twenty  years  of  age  he  began  to  learn 
the  bricklayer’s  trade,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  his  term  of  service  in  the  army,  has  fol- 
lowed that  vocation.  He  enlisted  in  1861  in 
Company  K,  Fifteenth  Kentucky  Infantry, 
and  served  three  years  and  three  months.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Perry  ville,  Stone 
River,  Chickamauga,  Dallas,  Resaca,  Jones- 
boro. At  Chattanooga  he  was  appointed 
Barracks  Commander  by  James  B.  Steadman. 
He  enlisted  as  a private,  and  was  promoted 
several  times,  and  was  discharged  First  Lieu- 
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tenant.  In  business  he  is  associated  with  his 
brother,  and  together  they  have  had  the  con- 
tract for  building  some  of  the  best  residences 
and  public  buildings  in  the  valley.  They  are 
now  at  work  on  the  sewer  running  from  Chil- 
licothe  to  Union  streets — distance  3,000  feet, 
four  feet  in  diameter — and  will  cost  $16,000. 
Mr.  Kaps  was  married  Jan.  1,  1871,  to 
Elizabeth  Evans,  of  Portsmouth.  They  have 
three  children  living — James  E.,  George  P. 
and  Henry  H.  Casper  died  Nov.  29,  1882, 
aged  two  years.  Mr.  Kaps  is  a member  of 
the  I.  O.  6.  F.  fraternity. 

Frank  B.  Kehoe  was  born  in  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  Sept.  27,  1852,  a son  of  Murlaugh 
Kehoe,  a boot  and  shoe  merchant,  who  died 
in  1874,  aged  seventy -seven  years.  From 
1870  till  1876  he  was  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  in  Manhattan,  Riley  Co.,  Kan.  He 
was  afterward  engaged  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness five  years  and  a half  in  Portsmouth.  In 
the  early  part  of  1883  he  purchased  a wharf- 
boat  of  J.  O.  Murfin’s  estate.  It  was  built  in 
1879,  and  has  a tax  valuation  of  $2,500.  July 
22,  1879,  Mr.  Kehoe  married  Mary  McClain, 
a native  of  Chilo,  Clermont  Co.,  Ohio. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  and  Knights 
of  Pythias  fraternities. 

Philip  11.  Kelley , son  of  Timothy  Kelley, 
was  born  in  Ireland,  April  9,  1823.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1848,  and  lived  one 
year  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  In  1849,  he  moved 
to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  stone- 
cutting two  years,  after  which  he  worked  on 
the  railroad  two  years.  In  1853  he  began 
contracting  on  railroads,  etc.  In  1857  he 
came  to  Portsmouth  and  built  the  Suspension 
Bridge  across  the  Scioto  River,  and  also 
helped  build  the  city  water-works.  He 
was  married  in  1855  to  Anna  Hayes.  They 
have  had  ten  children. 

B.  F.  Kinnear,  manufacturer  of  chair 
stock,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  established  this 
business  in  August,  1882.  He  employs  about 
twenty  hands,  and  ships  his  stock  in  car-load 
18 


lots  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York 
City,  Boston,  and  other  points  in  the  East. 
He  ships  three  car  loads  a week,  and  con- 
sumes annually  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  He 
was  born  in  Williamsport,  Pickaway  Co., 
Ohio,  in  1844.  His  father,  Joseph  Kinnear, 
was  an  early  settler,  and  helped  lay  out  the 
town  of  Circleville,  Ohio.  He  was  a son  of 
Judge  David  Kinnear.  His  father  being  a 
merchant,  he  clerked  for  him  till  1861,  when 
he  spent  two  years  in  school.  In  1863,  he 
enlisted  in  a Mississippi  squadron  in  the  gun- 
boat service  and  served  during  the  rest  of  the 
war.  Subsequently  he  spent  five  years  in 
Tennessee,  dealing  in  cattle  and  running  a 
shingle-mill.  He  afterward  traveled  eight 
years  for  Wood  & Welter,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
and  five  years  for  Hood,  Bonbriglit  & Co.,  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1S68  he  married  Harriet 
Clieny,  of  Joliet,  111.,  but  a native  of  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Kinnear  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
and  enterprising  business  men  of  Portsmouth. 

Charles  Kinney , Treasurer-elect  of  Scioto 
County,  was  born  in  Springville,  Ky.,  July 
7,  1850,  eldest  son  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth 
(Cox)  Kinney.  His  father  dying  in  1861,  he 
removed  with  his  mother  to  Columbus,  Ind., 
where  he  resided  until  1872.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  and  graduated 
at  the  Columbus  High  School  in  the  class 
of  1866.  He  learned  the  trade  of  printer 
while  in  Columbus,  which  he  followed  until 
1872,  when  he  came  to  Portsmouth,  and  was 
employed  in  the  Valley  Book  Store.  About 
January,  1876,  he  again  entered  the  printing 
office  and  worked  at  his  trade  until  Novem- 
ber, 1877,  when  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
County  Treasurer  by  B.  R.  Miles,  and  re-ap- 
pointed by  Alfred  Boyer  in  September,  1880. 
In  June,  1S83,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Re. 
publican  County  Convention  for  Treasurer, 
and  elected.  Oct.  8,  1879,  he  married  Letitia 
H.,  daughter  of  Jno.  Yoakley,  of  Ports- 
mouth. Mr.  Kinney  is  a member  of  Aurora 
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Lodge,  No.  48,  F.  and  A.  M. ; Scioto  Lodge, 
No.  5,  1.  O.  M.,  and  Dionysius  Lodge,  No. 
115,  K.  of  P.,  of  which  he  is  District  Deputy, 
Grand  Chancellor  and  Representative  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio. 

John  Kirsch  was  born  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
in  1848,  a son  of  Michael  Kirsch,  proprietor 
of  the  Phoenix  House.  When  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  began  to  learn  the  tinner’s  trade, 
serving  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years.  He 
then  worked  as  a journeyman  till  1874,  three 
years  of  the  time  being  foreman  for  A.  W. 
Buskirk.  In  1874,  he  became  established  in 
business  for  himself  on  Second  street,  be- 
tween Court  and  Washington  streets.  He 
keeps  all  kinds  of  cooking  and  heating  stoves, 
selling  from  250  to  300  annually.  He  has 
the  finest  cooking  stove  in  the  market — the 
Early  Breakfast.  It  is  guaranteed  not  to  con- 
tain an  ounce  of  scrap  iron,  and  runs  with 
less  fuel,  keeping  a regular  and  steady  heat. 
He  manufactures  all  kinds  of  tinware,  em- 
ploying four  hands;  also  makes  a specialty  of 
tin  roofing  and  spouting.  He  was  married  in 
1870  to  Mary  R.  Leising  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
They  have  five  children — Anna,  Charles, 
William,  Clara  and  John. 

Henry  Kugelman , dry-goods  and  notions, 
Chillicothe  street,  opposite  Market  place,  was 
born  in  Germany  in  1842.  He  came  to 
America  in  1848,  with  his  father,  William 
Kugelman,  who  settled  with  his  family  in 
Portsmouth,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  in  April,  1861. 
His  wife  is  still  living,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-three  years.  Our  subject  began  life 
by  helping  his  father  in  the  foundry.  He 
learned  the  cooper’s  trade  when  fifteen  years 
old,  at  which  he  worked  till  1861,  when  he 
enlisted  in  Company  D,  Twenty-second  Ohio 
Infantry,  and  served  three  months.  He  re- 
enlisted in  Company  C,  Fifty -sixth  Ohio  In- 
fantry, and  served  three  and  a-half  years.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Port  Gibson, 
Champion  Hills,  Jackson  and  Vicksburg. 


After  his  return  from  the  army  he  worked  at 
his  trade  one  year,  after  which  he  clerked  in 
a wholesale  and  retail  tobacco  house  in  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  three  and  a half  years.  He  re- 
turned to  Portsmouth  in  1868,  since,  when  he 
has  been  variously  engaged  till  1880,  when 
he  established  his  present  business.  He  was 
married  Oct.  19,  1865,  to  Elizabeth  Fuch,  of 
Portsmouth.  There  is  a family  of  six  chil- 
dren— George  Edward,  Harry  Richard,  Nel- 
lie Emma,  Albert,  Edward  and  Clara  Louisa. 
Mrs.  Kugelman  died  Aug.  23,  1883,  after 
giving  birth  to  twin  children;  a boy,  who  died 
shortly  after  birth,  and  a girl,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  four  and  a-half  weeks.  Mr.  Kugel- 
man is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a member  ot  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  belongs 
to  the  German  Evangelical  Church. 

Fred.  Legler  (deceased)  was  born  June  27, 
1832,  in  Baden,  Germany,  and  in  1838  came 
to  America  with  his  father,  Joseph  Legler, 
who  died  in  Portsmouth  in  1870,  aged  over 
seventy  years.  Our  subject  came  to  Ports- 
mouth when  twelve  years  of  age,  and  spent 
his  time  in  hotels  and  driving  dray  for  a flour 
milling  company.  He  was  married  Jan.  8, 
1857,  to  Eva  E.  Eck,  born  Feb.  24,  1837,  in 
Darmstadt,  Germany.  Of  their  six  children 
five  are  living — Charles  J.,  born  Dec.  14, 
1857,  and  married  Oct.  5,  1882,  to  Mary 
Schwarz,  of  Portsmouth  ; Fred  L.,  born  Dec. 
20, 1859;  Frank  J.,  Jan.  8,  1862,  George  A., 
April  3,  1 864,  and  Clara  B.,  March  20,  1875. 
William  R.  was  born  April  3,  1864,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  three  years  and  eight  months. 
In  1855,  Mr.  Legler,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Wolford,  opened  the  Eagle  Hotel,  and  in  1856 
bought  out  his  partner’s  interest  and  carried 
on  the  business  alone  till  1863.  He  then 
ran  the  White  Bear  Hotel  till  1866,  when  he 
moved  to  the  hotel  where  his  widow  and  three 
eldest  sons  still  carry  on  the  business.  Mr. 
Legler  ran  this  hotel  from  1867  till  1880, 
when  he  died. 

John  M.  Lenhart  was  born  in  Portsmouth, 
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Ohio,  in  1848,  a son  of  Martin  Lenhart,  a na- 
tive of  Germany,  who  came  to  America  in 
1846,  and  died  in  Portsmouth  in  1855,  aged 
thirty-eight  years.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
tinner  when  twelve  years  of  age.  He  worked 
as  a journeyman  till  he  established  his  present 
business  in  1873.  He  is  located  on  Market 
street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets,  and 
deals  in  stoves,  copper,  tin  and  sheet-iron 
ware.  The  plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting 
is  carried  on  in  company  with  George  H.  Gra- 
ham. Outside  work  done  to  order.  His 
salesroom  is  18  x 140  feet,  and  lie  employs  five 
hands,  with  an  annual  business  of  $14,000. 
Mr.  Lenhart  was  married  in  1868  to  Catharine 
Urlicli.  They  have  three  children — Lucy, 
Rose  and  John  P.  Mr.  Lenhart  is  a member 
of  several  mutual-aid  societies. 

John  W.  Lewis  was  born  in  Albion,  Or- 
leans Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  1841,  a son  of  Rob- 
ert W.  Lewis,  who  came  with  his  family  to 
Portsmouth  in  1853.  His  father  and  brother 
Frederick  were  killed  at  the  blowing  up  of  the 
steamboat  W.  R.  Carter,  Feb.  21,  1866,  and 
notan  atom  of  them  or  their  clothing  has  ever 
been  found.  His  mother  is  still  living,  aged 
sixty-eight  years,  but  has  never  been  well 
since  the  death  of  her  husband  and  son,  and 
for  the  past  fourteen  years  has  been  bedridden. 
John  W.  remained  with  his  father  till  1860, 
and  then  worked  for  the  Scioto  and  Hocking 
Yalley  Railroad  till  1862,  when  ho  went  into 
business  with  his  father.  In  1864  he  enlisted 
in  Company  E,  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth 
Ohio  Infantry,  for  100  days.  After  his  return 
home  he  was  with  his  father  till  February, 
1865,  when  he  went  with  his  brother-in-law 
John  Fawn,  to  Vicksburg.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Vicksburg,  or  about  the  first  of  April, 
1865,  he  was  employed  by  W.  B.  McCormick 
as  clerk  of  the  steamboat  Keoto,  loaded  with 
goods  and  bound  for  Sunflower  River  to  trade 
for  cotton.  They  arrived  at  Rolling  Forks,  Sun- 
flower River,  about  the  8th  of  April,  and  two 
days  later  were  captured  by  the  Confederates, 


in  command  of  Sergeant  Likes, and  were  taken 
to  Grenada,  Miss.  They  arrived  there  about 
the  18th,  and  first  heard  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln  and  Lee’s  surrender.  They 
were  kept  by  the  rebels  about  a week  and 
then  sent  to  Vicksburg.  After  his  return  to 
Portsmouth  he  carried  on  a hat  store  five 
years.  In  1870  he  was  elected  Sheriff*  of  the 
county,  serving  till  1875.  He  then  dealt  in 
horses  a year,  and  in  September,  1876,  bought 
a half  interest  in  the  City  Livery  Stables.  'In 
the  spring  of  1883  he  was  elected  City  Mar- 
shall of  Portsmouth.  March  1,  1868,  Mr. 
Lewis  married  Lake  Erie  Hoomes.  They 
have  seven  children — Mattie  W.,  Kate  R., 
Jennie  F.,  Fred  W.,  Bessie  H.,  Garnet  A., 
Charlotte.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a member  of  the  I. 
O.  O.  F.,  G.  A.  R.  and  I.  O.  M. 

Miss  Maggie  Lloyd , millinery  and  notions, 
Chillicothe  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
streets,  Portsmouth,  is  a daughter  of  William 
and  Jane  (Roberts)  Lloyd,  natives  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, Wales,  who  came  with  a family  ot 
eight  children  to  the  United  States  in  1847, 
arriving  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  in  July.  In 
1848  both  parents  died  the  same  day  with 
cholera  and  were  buried  in  the  same  grave. 
Their  children  are — Thomas,  a clothing  mer- 
chant in  Wales  ; William,  died  in  1872  ; Da- 
vid; Robert;  Ann;  Maria,  wife  of  Judge  J.C. 
Evans,  of  Jackson;  Maggie  and  Joseph.  Miss 
Lloyd  became  established  in  business  in  1867. 
Her  stock  is  full  and  complete  and  her  aim  is 
to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  trade,  and  fill 
all  orders  promptly  and  satisfactorily. 

Augustine  Lorlerg , merchant  tailor,  corner 
of  Second  and  Court  streets,  Portsmouth,  was 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  Germany, 
Jan.  1,  1825,  a son  of  Frederic  Lorberg.  In 
1846  he  came  alone  to  America,  landing  in 
New  York,  June  2.  In  the  fall  of  1857  he  es- 
tablished his  present  business  in  Portsmouth. 
He  keeps  a complete  stock  of  woolens,  cloths 
and  cassimeres,  and  employs  six  tailors,  be- 
sides outside  assistance.  He  does  an  annual 
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business  of  $12,000,  having  as  his  customers 
the  first  people  of  Portsmouth.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1848  to  Anna  Shafer,  of  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many. They  have  five  children — Samuel, 
Henry,  Charles,  Rosa  Ann,  Nellie.  They 
have  been  members  of  the  German  Method- 
ist Episcopal  church  since  1847. 

Joseph  Lucas , farmer,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1771.  He  came  to  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  in  1797,  and  settled  in  what  is  now 
Rush  Township.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Legislature  when  the  assembly  met  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  and  was  on  the  judicial  bench  as  Asso- 
ciate Judge.  He  was  an  enterprising  and 
energetic  man,  but  only  lived  to  the  age  of 
thirty-seven  years.  He  was  married  in  1792 
to  Hannah  Humphreys.  To  them  were  born 
— Rebecca,  born  Jan.  27,  1796,  married 
March  3,  1814,  Jacob  Hibbs,  Sr.;  William, 
born  in  1799,  married  in  1821;  Levisa,  born 
in  1802,  married  in  1828  John  Brown,  of 
Pike  County;  Joseph,  born  in  1804,  married 
Frances  Brown  in  1828;  Samuel,  born  in 
1807,  married  Nancy  Hitchcock  in  1833; 
Elizabeth,  born  in  1809,  died  when  seventeen 
years  of  age.  Rebecca, W illiam  and  Elizabeth 
were  all  residents  of 'Scioto  County.  Joseph 
and  Samuel  passed  their  later  years  near 
Muscatine,  Iowa.  Levisa  lived  in  Pike  Coun- 
ty. Her  three  children,  Mrs.  Hannah  Pat- 
terson, Samuel  and  Henry  Brown,  are  well 
known  in  Piketon,  Ohio.  Mr.  Lucas  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

J.  N.  Lutz , photographer,  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  in  1842. 
He  came  to  America  in  1855,  locating  in 
Portsmouth  in  1873.  He  learned  the  art  of 
photography  with  W.  S.  Porter,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  remaining  with  him  five  years, 
and  is  a perfect  master  of  the  art,  under- 
standing all  branches  from  a tin-type  to  an 
oil  or  crayon  portrait.  He  makes  a specialty 
of  views,  having  calls  from  a distance  of 
twenty  miles  for  that  work.  In  1878  he  was 
burned  out,  losing  his  entire  stock  and  build- 


ing; valued  at  $2,500,  insured  for  $1,000.  He 
immediately  re-built,  commencing  Jan.  1, 
and  was  ready  for  work  April  1.  His  work 
is  first-class,  and  he  deserves  the  patronage 
of  all  who  desire  first-class  work.  J une  8, 
1863,  Mr.  Lutz  married  Annie  J.,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Wm.  Justice,  a printer,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Mr.  Lutz,  though  a man  far  above  the 
average  in  his  profession,  is*  unassuming  and 
extremely  companionable. 

T.  M.  Lynn  was  born  in  County  Derry, 
Ireland,  in  July,  1833,  and  when  fourteen 
years  of  age  came  with  his  parents  to  the 
United  States.  He  worked  five  years  at  the 
tailor’s  trade,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  but  not 
liking  it  came  to  Portsmouth  and  started  a 
cook-stove,  tin-ware  and  notion  wagon,  sup- 
plying stores  and  families.  In  1856  he 
opened  a livery  and  feed  stable  just  east  of 
his  present  place  of  business.  In  1871  he 
was  burned  out,  losing  about  $1,500,  with 
no  insurance.  He  immediately  built  his 
present  stable.  The  old  stable  was  5 2%  x 62 
feet,  two  stories  high.  Mr.  Lynn  has  sold 
eleven  and  a half  feet  at  $100  a foot,  and  on 
the  remainder  he  contemplates  erecting  a new 
building,  60x41,  one  half  of  the  front  to  be 
used  as  an  office,  the  back  part  for  horses,  and 
the  upper  floor  for  storing  hacks.  His  present 
building  is  three-stories  high,  124  x 41  feet, 
with  a capacity  for  forty-five  horses.  He 
usually  keeps  twenty  horses,  all  styles  ol 
wagons,  buggies  and  hacks,  and  boards  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  horses.  He  keeps  four 
hands  down  stairs  and  one  washing  buggies. 
His  nephew,  Frank  Lynn,  is  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  business.  Mr.  Lynn  has 
some  very  valuable  horses.  Three  of  his 
teams  are  worth  $800  each.  In  1861  he  sold 
the  noted  Dan  Rice  for  $16,000.  Mr.  Lynn 
was  married  June  14,  1859,  to  Susan  Cockrill, 
a native  of  Scioto  County,  Ohio.  They  have 
one  daughter — Susan.  Mr.  Lynn  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Chas.  B.  MaddocJc , a member  of  the  firm 
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of  Enoch  J.  Salt  & Co.,  is  a native  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  was  formerly  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Maddock  Bros.,  of  this  city.  He  has 
from  childhood  been  engaged  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing,  and  is  at  present  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Portsmouth  Woolen  Mills, 
and  a more  proficient  man  could  not  be  found 
for  this  responsible  position.  He  is  perfectly 
at  home  with  machinery,  his  knowledge  of  it 
rendering  his  service  invaluable  for  the  posi- 
tion he  occupies.  He  was  married  in  1879  to 
Lizzie  B.  Salt,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  daughter 
of  Enoch  Salt,  Sr.,  of  that  city.  Two  chil- 
dren are  the  fruit  of  the  union — Enoch  and 
Charles.  He  has  been  the  chorister  of  the 
Methodist  church  choir  for  years,  and  still 
occupies  that  position.  His  authority  on  all 
points  pertaining  to  machinery  is  always 
considered  reliable.  He  is  universally  known 
and  respected  ill  this  city;  is  of  a kind  dispo- 
sition, and  makes  friends  wherever  he  goes. 
A more  energetic,  industrious,  frugal  man 
can  not  be  found  than  Chas.  R.  Maddock. 

August  Maier  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1849.  He  came  to  America  in  1868,  landing 
in  Philadelphia  Nov.  16,  where  he  spent  two 
years.  In  .1870  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  worked  in  a brewery  eight  years.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Portsmouth 
brewery  and  holds  the  position  of  foreman. 

Royal  Sanford  Maklun  (deceased)  was 
born  in  1827,  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  came  to  Portsmouth  and  worked 
in  Mr.  Mitchell’s  livery  stable  for  $12  per 
month,  and  in  a few  years  became  a partner 
in  the  business.  In  1852  he  married  Mary 
Jane,  daughter  of  John  L.  Boyd,  a native  of 
Ireland.  Three  children  were  born  to  them — 
William  B.,  in  Chicago;  Lucy  A.  and  Mary 
W.,  at  home.  A short  time  after  his  mar- 
riage Mr.  Maklun  became  owner  of  the  sta- 
ble, which  he  carried  on  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  July  25,  1870.  He  was  an  Odd 
Fellow  and  Knight  Templar  Mason. 

II.  C.  Martin , wholesale  and  retail  gro- 


cer, 99  West  Front  street,  was  born  in  Ports- 
mouth, Feb.  14,  1851,  a son  of  W.  P.  Mar- 
tin. His  father  was  born  in  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  in  1816,  and  with  his  brother  ran  a 
boat  store  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers 
till  1818,  keeping  their  boat  at  Grand  Gulf, 
Miss.,  most  of  the  time.  They  were  chums 
and  partners  of  Amos  and  Joseph  Shinkle, 
of  Cincinnati,  but  in  1848,  when  Mr.  Martin 
came  to  Portsmouth,  the  partnership  was  dis- 
solved, the  Shinkles  remaining  in  Cincinnati. 
In  1856  Mr.  Martin  built  the  brick  building 
on  the  corner  of  Front  and  Court  streets  and 
opened  a grocery  store,  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness thirty-five  years.  In  1881  he  removed 
to  Proctorsville,  Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio,  where 
he  is  engaged  in  merchandising,  residing  on 
a farm  near  the  town.  H.  C.  Martin  was  for 
nine  years  an  engineer  on  the  river;  then 
worked  in  Green’s  chair  factory  six  months; 
the  next  four  years  was  with  George  Davis, 
and  then  went  into  his  father’s  store,  re- 
maining with  him  four  years,  and  then  suc- 
ceeding him  in  business.  He  was  married 
May  3,  1871,  to  Lide  Thompson,  a native  of 
Kentucky.  They  have  three  sons — Perley, 
William  and  Taylor.  Mr.  Martin  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Independent  Order  of  Mechanics. 

II.  Marting  <&  Son , merchants,  corner  ot 
Seventh  and  Chillicotlie  streets,  Portsmouth, 
have  a pleasant  store,  20  x 70  feet,  the  lower 
floor  devoted  to  dry-goods,  boots,  shoes,  no- 
tions, cloaks,  shawls,  etc.;  the  upper  floor  to 
oil-cloths,  curtains,  blankets  and  furnishing 
goods.  The  business  was  established  in  1873 
by  Marting  & Herms,  but  in  1878  Mr.  Ilerms 
withdrew  and  the  present  firm  was  estab- 
lished. Mr.  Marting,  the  senior  member, 
was  born  in  Hanover,  Prussia,  in  1S17,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1847,  locat- 
ing in  Scioto  County,  Ohio.  He  worked  at 
the  Jackson  Furnace  eleven  years  and  then 
bought  a farm  near  the  old  Bennett  Mill.  He 
lived  there  eleven  years  and  then  went  to 
Gebhardt’s  Station  and  bought  a farm  and 
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store,  and  was  also  the  station  agent.  Four 
years  later  he  came  to  Portsmouth  and  was 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business  until, in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Herms,he  established  his  pres- 
ent business.  He  was  married  in  1840  to 
Mary  Knauper,  a native  of  Germany.  Nine 
children  were  born  to  him,  but  six  now  living 
— Catharine,  wife  of  F.  C.  Hermes;  Frederic 
William,  a farmer  of  Southern  Indiana;  Eliza, 
wife  of  Louis  Yoelker;  Henry  A.,  a merchant 
of  Ironton;  John  C.,  a minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Methodist  Church;  Frank  L.,  in  busi- 
ness with  his  father.  Louise  and  William 
died  in  infancy;  George  died  in  1877,  aged 
seventeen  years  and  nine  months.  Mrs.  Mar- 
ting  died  in  1877,  aged  fifty-eight  years.  Mr. 
Marting  and  family  are  members  of  the  Ger- 
man Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

David  Massco , a son  of  Barnhard  Massa, 
was  born  in  Rokenhansenreihn,  Bavaria, 
Germany,  Oct.  16,  1827.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  painter  and  glazier  in  his  native  country. 
In  October,  1854,  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  locating  in  Piketon,  Ohio,  where  he 
remained  nine  months;  thence  to  Chillicothe, 
and  six  months  later  to  Portsmouth.  He  was 
married  in  March,  1858,  in  Portsmouth,  to 
Louisa  Emerich,  a native  of  Piketon,  born  in 
November,  1838.  They  have  two  sons — Jacob 
and  John.  Four  children  died  in  early  child- 
hood. Mr.  Massa  is  a member  of  the  Ger- 
man Presbyterian  church  and  the  German 
Mutual  Benefit  Society. 

John  Maule , grocer,  was  born  in  Bavaria, 
Germany,  Aug.  31,  1833.  His  father,  Vol- 
entine  Maule,  died  in  Germany,  and  in 
1844  his  mother  came  to  America.  Three 
brothers  had  come  here  several  years  previous. 
They  located  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Mr.  Maule 
came  to  Portsmouth  in  1858.  Prior  to  that 
he  had  been  in  the  clothing  business  four 
years  but  sold  out,  and  the  purchaser  becom- 
ing involved  never  paid  him  for  the  stock. 
He  borrowed  $5.00  to  pay  his  way  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  opened  a grocery  store  on  credit. 


He  has  been  successful  and  is  now  one  of  the 
prominent  business  men  of  the  place.  He 
owns  his  store  and  residence  and  other  town 
property.  In  November,  1882,  he  opened  a 
store  in  Wellston,  but  on  account  of  the  ill- 
ness of  his  family  remained  only  ten  weeks. 
He  was  married  Sept.  25,  1855,  to  Ottilia 
Wharshko,  a native  of  Bavaria,  Germany, 
but  reared  in  Portsmouth.  They  have  five 
children — Emma,  Anna,  Sadie,  Carrie  and 
Arthur.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maule  are  members 
of  the  German  Methodist  church. 

James  McCann  was  born  Jan.  25,  1832, 
in  Ireland,  a son  of  James  McCann,  a mer- 
chant tailor,  who  died  in  Ireland  in  1847.  In 
1848  James  McCann  came  with  his  mother 
to  America.  They  landed  at  New  Orleans, 
and  lived  in  Cincinnati  from  1850  till 
1856,  when  they  came  to  Portsmouth, 
where  Mr.  McCann  has  since  resided,  and 
has  been  in  the  constant  employ  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Gas  Company  as  Superintendent  of 
the  works.  He  was  married  in  1857  to  Susan 
Doherty,  a native  of  Ireland.  They  have 
three  sons — Joseph,  a plumber  in  Columbus; 
Cornelius,  assistant  book-keeper  for  the 
Bromwell  Wire  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  James,  studying  for  the  Catho- 
lic priesthood.  Mr.  McCann  and  family  are 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

W.  N.  McColm  was  born  at  West  Union, 
Adams  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  4,  1833,  and  came  to 
Portsmouth  in  March,  1840.  From  1850  till 
1870  he  was  engaged  principally  as  forward- 
ing and  commission  merchant  and  steamboat 
agent.  In  January,  1870,  he  opened  the 
union  ticket  office,  No.  4,  Higgs  House 
Block,  representing  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio 
Railroad,  the  Cincinnati,  Portsmouth,  Big 
Sandy  & Pomeroy  Packet  Company,  and  the 
Ohio  & Mississippi  Railroad  and  its  connec- 
tions. His  son  William  O.  is  in  company  with 
him,  the  firm  name  being  W.  S.  McColm  & 
Son.  They  also  represent  the  New  York 
Underwriters,  The  Niagara,  The  City  of  Lon- 
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don,  The  Union  of  San  Francisco,  The  North- 
ern Assurance  Company  of  England — all  lire 
insurance  companies;  the  Mutual  Benefit,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.;  the  Railway  Passenger  Acci- 
dent— life  insurance  companies;  and  the  ma- 
rine — Thames  & Mersey,  of  Manchester, 
England.  In  connection  with  these,  Mr.  Mc- 
Colm is  Secretary  and  Director  of  the  most 
substantial  and  successful  building  and  loan 
associations  yet  organized  in  Portsmouth, 
The  Mutual  Benefit  Building  and  Loan  Com- 
pany, organized  Feb.  1,  1883.  He  was  mar- 
ried Dec.  1,  1853,  to  Eliza  Jane  Orm,  a native 
of  Scioto  County,  Ohio.  They  have  had  five 
children — Harry  C. ; Alice  C.,  now  Mrs.  E.  N. 
Maxwell;  Lucy  M.,  died,  aged  two  years; 
William  O.,  a partner,  and  Albert  T.,an  assist- 
ant in  hi 8 father’s  office. 

James  S.  McDowell , merchant,  was  born 
in  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  July  21,  1826,  and  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  his  native  city, 
after  which  he  attended  the  college  at 
Augusta,  Ky.,  and  completed  his  education  at 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware, 
Ohio.  He  enlisted  during  the  late  Rebellion 
at  Camp  Butler,  111.,  in  the  Fifth  Illinois  Cav- 
alry, Company  E,  and  was  on  detached  duty 
at  Camp  Butler,  111.,  and  Ironton,  Mo.;  and 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  was  ordered 
to  Mound  City,  111.,  as  State  Agent  of  aid 
societies.  He  was  married  near  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  in  1851,  to  Mary  W.  Smith,  who  is  de- 
ceased. He  was  again  married,  in  1865,  to 
Julia  S.  Slmrtz,  near  Sandoval,  111.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell’s children  are — William  H.,  Mary 
Jefferson,  Clara  Kate,  Josie  M.,  James  Ed- 
mond, and  Julia  Bessie.  He  was  in  business 
with  C.  P.  Chandler,  of  Portsmouth,  in  1851 
and  1852,  and  in  1853  removed  to  Illinois, 
lie  was  clerk  in  shipping  houses  at  Chicago, 
after  which  he  built  a store-room  at  Plano,  111., 
and  engaged  in  merchandising.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  school-teaching  and  merchandising 
in  Tolono,  111.,  for  a time.  He  was  then  in 
the  employ  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 


Company  for  seven  years.  He  is  at  present 
residing  in  Portsmouth,  on  Guy  street.  He 
was  School  Director  of  Champaign  County, 
111.;  and  was  nominated  for  Coroner  of  Ma- 
rion, 111.,  on  the  Republican  ticket,  but 
lacked  twelve  votes  of  an  election.  He  was 
also  Secretary  of  the  Odd  Fellows  Society  and 
also  belongs  to  the  Temperance  Society.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  In  politics  he  affiliated  with  the 
Whigs  till  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party.  His  father,  John  McDowell,  was  born 
at  Winchester,  Va.,  Sept.  2J,  1798,  and  was 
married  in  Ross  County,-  Ohio,  Sept.  18, 
1821,  to  Mary  Whiting  Jefferson,  who  is  still 
living.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  came 
to  Portsmouth,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  March  20,  1876.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  tile  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  organized  the  first  Sabbath- 
school  in  this  city. 

A.  McFarland , proprietor  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Tribune , entered  the  office  of  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  in  18J0,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years.  He  remained  in  the  office  as  an 
apprentice  till  he  obtained  his  majority,  after 
which  he  continued  as  a compositor  till  18J6, 
when  he  purchased  a half  interest  in  the 
Ilerald  at  Circleville,  Ohio.  He  was  married 
in  Circleville,  and  subsequently  became 
owner  of  the  paper,  which  he  published  till 
the  spring  of  1853,  when  he  sold  out.  He 
moved  to  Portsmouth.  Oct.  20,  1853,  where 
he  bought  this  present  paper,  and  has  since 
then  made  his  home  in  Portsmouth.  His  ex- 
perience as  printer,  publisher  and  editor  cov- 
ers a term  of  thirty-seven  years. 

John  Jefferson  Me  F arlin,  Mayor  of  Ports- 
mouth, was  born  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  Dec.  22, 
1825,  a son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  (Ede- 
mare)  McFarlin,  his  father  a native  of  Ire- 
land, of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  and  his 
mother  a native  of  Rome,  Italy.  In  early 
life  he  learned  the  trade  of  a blacksmith, 
serving  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years.  In 
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January,  1 StLT,  lie  came  to  Portsmouth,  and 
worked  six  months  for  J.  J.  L.  Ward.  He  then 
opened  a shop  of  his  own,  and  carried  on  the 
business  till  Aprii,  1883,  when  he  retired, 
turning  his  shop  over  to  his  son.  In  1851  he 
was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Fire  Department,  and  held  the  posi- 
tion ten  years.  In  1864  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  retaining 
his  membership  nine  years,  serving  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  In  1877  he  was  elected 
to  the  same  office  for  a term  of  two  years,  and 
served  as  President  one  year.  In  April,  1883, 
he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Portsmouth  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  Aug.  20,  1848,  he  married 
Fanny  Stanton,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio.  They 
have  had  fourteen  children  (five  pairs  of 
twins),  eight  now  living — Emma  and  Clara, 
(twins),  Henry  and  Frank  (twins),  John  and 
Fannie  (twins),  Mary  and  Benjamin.  The 
deceased  died  in  infancy  with  the  exception 
of  Charles,  who  died  in  1868,  aged  fifteen 
years.  Mr.  McFarlin  is  a member  of  Scioto 
Lodge,  Ho.  31,  and  Orient  Encampment,  Ho. 
28,  I.  O.O.  F.,  and  has  been  a Representa- 
tive to  the  Grand  Encampment  of  Ohio. 

D.  Mercer , of  the  firm  of  D.  Mercer  & Co., 
is  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  when  a 
young  man  came  to  Ohio,  locating  at  Mercer- 
town,  Belmont  County.  He  then  removed  to 
Hoble  County,  and  in  1853  to  Morgan 
County.  In  1859  he  removed  to  Meigs 
County,  remaining  there  till  1882,  when  he 
came  to  Portsmouth.  He  is  by  trade  a sad- 
dle and  harness  maker.  He  was  married  in 
Mercertown  to  Margaret  Gourley,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years.  They  had  a 
family  of  five  children — Thomas  William,  a 
photographer  of  Racine,  Meigs  Co.,  Ohio; 
Rachel  Ann,  died  in  1872,  aged  thirty-four; 
John  Irvin ; Frances  Isabel,  wife  of  Richard 
Weldon,  of  Racine,  and  Olive  II.  Mr.  Mer- 
cer is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
His  son,  J.  I.,  was  born  in  Hoble  County, 
Ohio,  Hov.  10,  1843.  When  seventeen 


years  of  age  he  enlisted  in  Company  II, 
Eighteenth  Ohio  Infantry.  In  March,  1862, 
he  re-enlisted  in  the  Fourth  Virginia  Infantry, 
and  was  commissioned  Hospital  Steward,  and 
served  till  May,  1865.  After  his  return  home 
he  worked  four  years  for  A.  W.  Seiboltn,  a 
druggist  of  Pomeroy.  In  1869  he  came  to 
Portsmouth,  and  worked  for  Enos  Reed  four 
years,  for  J.  F.  Davis  two  years,  and  traveled 
for  Wm.  H.  Merrill,  of  Cincinnati,  one  year. 
In  1876  he  opened  a store  on  the  corner  of 
Hinthand  Chillicotlie  streets.  He  carried  on 
the  business  alone  for  two  years,  when  his 
father  took  an  interest  in  it,  changing  the 
firm  name  to  D.  Mercer  & Co.  They  keep  a 
full  line  of  drugs,  oils,  paints,  glass  and  fine 
toilet  articles.  Mr.  Mercer  was  married  Aug. 
16,  1868,  to  Maggie  E.  Decker,  of  Middle- 
port,  Ohio.  They  have  one  child — Ida.  Mr. 
Mercer  is  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  fra- 
ternity, and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

Meyer  c&  Kelley , boots,  shoes  and  hats, 
Chillicotlie  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
streets,  Portsmouth,  keeps  a full  assortment 
of  every  variety  and  style  in  their  line.  Their 
salesroom  is  24  x 60  feet,  and  a room  of  the 
same  size  on  the  second  floor  is  filled  with 
duplicate  goods.  The  business  was  estab- 
lished in  1879  by  William  S.  Meyer.  Subse- 
quently his  father-in-law,  P.  IL.  Kelley,  be- 
came associated  with  him  in  business,  but  is 
at  present  represented  by  his  son.  Mr. 
Meyer  was  born  in  Portsmouth  in  1858. 
From  1869  till  1875  he  attended  Hotre  Dame 
University,  Indiana,  graduating  in  the 
commercial  department.  The  next  four 
years  were  spent  in  Virginia  City,  Hev.,  with 
an  uncle,  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business.  He 
then  returned  to  Portsmouth  and  established 
his  present  place  of  business.  In  September, 
1880,  he  married  Ella  Kelley,  of  Portsmouth. 

Miller  <&  Kerman , wholesale  dealers  in  for- 
eign and  domestic  liquors,  wines  and  cigars, 
Market  street,  between  Second  and  Third 
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streets.  J.  T.  Miller,  the  senior  member, 
was  born  in  Dietschweiler,  Rhine,  Bavaria, 
Germany,  July  29,  1S33,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  May  16,  1852.  He  was  in 
Cincinnati  four  months,  and  then  went  to 
Catlettsburg,  Ky.,  and  remained  a year.  He 
has  been  identified  with  the  liquor  business 
of  Portsmouth  since  1857.  He  had  a whole- 
sale house  on  the  east  side  of  Market  street 
for  fifteen  years.  In  1876  he  purchased  the 
Correspondent , and  published  the  paper  for 
five  years,  when  he  sold  out  to  George  Feucli- 
tinger.  He  formed  his  present  partnership 
Jan.  1,  1883.  He  was  married  April  25, 
1859,  to  Lizzie  M.  Smith,  of  Piketon.  They 
have  eight  children — Lucy  K.,  John  T.,  Liz- 
zie M.,  Mary,  Birdie,  Charles,  Laura  and 
William.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  a member  of 
the  I.  0.  O.  F.  fraternity  since  1855.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Town  Council  fourteen 
years,  and  was  President  of  that  body  three 
years.  He  carries  on  his  farm  in  connection 
with  his  other  business.  The  junior  member  of 
the  firm,  Mr.  Herman,  was  born  in  Germany, 
April  16,  1816,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1853,  locating  at  Alleghany  City,  Pa; 
from  there  went  to  Greenup,  Ky.,  and  in  1851 
came  to  Portsmouth.  He  was  engaged  with 
Cutler  & Brown  for  four  years,  and  then  was 
with  P.  J.  Pursell  & Co.,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail queen’s-ware,  two  years.  In  1868  he,  in 
company  with  Charles  Wertz,  opened  a sa- 
loon and  billiard  hall.  He  sold  out  to  Wertz 
in  1871  and  opened  the  Opera  House  Bill- 
iard Hall.  He  went  to  the  old  country  in 
1873,  and  upon  his  return  sold  his  billiard 
hall  and  opened  another  on  Chillicothe 
street,  and  in  January,  1883,  formed  his 
partnership  with  Mr.  Miller.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1871  to  Lizzie  LefHer.  They  have 
three  children — Magdalena,  Frank  Carl  and 
Carrie  Esther.  Two  children — Annie  O.  It., 
and  Philip  E. — are  deceased.  Mr.  Herman 
is  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  lodge  and 
Encampment. 


M ill  huff  & Gage , grocers,  corner  of  Second 
and  Jefferson  streets,  Portsmouth,  have  a full 
line  of  fancy  and  staple  groceries,  and  deliver 
goods  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  business 
was  established  in  1871  by  J.  M.  Millhufl, 
and  in  1873  William  Gage  became  associated 
with  him.  They  are  also  dealers  in  river  and 
railroad  coal.  Mr.  Millhuff  was  born  in  Sci- 
otoville,  Ohio,  May  17,  1817.  He  early 
learned  the  stove-molder’s  trade,  working  at  it 
till  1871.  He  was  teamster  of  a foraging  train 
in  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion  six  months. 
Dec.  23,  1868,  he  married  Luella  Gage, 
daughter  of  Andrew  C.  Gage.  They  have 
two  sons — Charles  and  James  M.,  Jr.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Millhuff  and  their  eldest  son  are 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  His  father, 
Henry  Millhuff,  is  a resident  of  Coalton, 
Jackson  County.  The  family  consists  of 
twelve  children,  all  living  but  two — Jacob 
was  a member  of  Company  A,  Second  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry,  and  died  in  March,  1863,  at 
Point  Pleasant,  Va.;  the  second  child  died  in 
infancy;  Frank,  James  M.,  Henry,  Isliam, 
Simmins,  Thomas,  Daniel,  Narcissus,  Mary 
and  Ella.  William  Gage  was  born  in  Ports- 
mouth, Feb.  20,  1853,  a son  of  Andrew  C. 
Gage,  who  came  from  New  York  to  Ports- 
mouth in  1812,  and  is  now  seventy-seven 
years  of  age.  He  is  by  trade  a boat-builder. 
He  has  two  children — Luella,  wife  of  J.  M. 
Millhuff,  and  William.  The  latter  spent  his 
boyhood  days  with  his  father,  and  when  six- 
teen years  of  age  began  learning  the  stone- 
cutter’s trade,  working  at  it  four  years.  He 
then  became  associated  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Millhuff.  He  was  married  in 
1875  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Andrew  An- 
gelo. They  have  one  child — Lula. 

Cornelias  Molster , chief  engineer  of  the 
city  water-works,  was  born  in  Portsmouth, 
June  12,  1811.  Ilis  father,  Martin  Molster, 
died  Nov.  26,  1879,  the  day  following  his 
golden  wedding,  aged  seventy-four  years.  Mr. 
Molster,  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  began  to 
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learn  the  trade  of  an  engineer.  He  first 
worked  eighteen  months  in  Maddock’s  ma- 
chine and  woolen  shops;  then  was  engineer  at 
J.  W.  Perdum’s  planing-mill  six  years,  and 
was  then  engineer  on  the  river  steamers 
ten  years.  He  was  on  the  Convoy,  Liberty, 
Ho.  3,  Golden  Era,  Revenue,  Robert  Morse, 
D.  M.  Sechler  and  Clermont,  Gypsey 
Argosy  and  Kenton.  He  was  afterward  for 
eleven  years  in  charge  of  the  city  fire  engine: 
since  Sept.  1,  1880,  has  held  his  present  posi- 
tion. He  was  married  Feb.  2,  1865,  to  Mag- 
gie Neill,  a native  of  Portsmouth.  They  have 
had  three  children — Lucy,  died  Nov.  27, 1882, 
aged  seventeen  years;  Harry,  aged  twelve,  and 
Edward,  aged  ten.  Mr.  Molster  is  a strictly 
temperate  man,  has  never  drank  a glass  of 
intoxicating  liquor,  and  is  a man  who  com- 
mands the  respect  of  all  who  know  him. 

Captain  K B.  Moore  was  born  in  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  in  1823,.  a son  of  Levi  Moore. 
When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  went  to 
New  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to 
be  a pilot  on  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1848 
he  began  to  pilot  on  the  Yazoo  River,  and 
afterward  was  on  the  Mississippi  from  New 
Orleans  to  St.  Louis.  In  1854  he  took  charge 
of  a boat  forR.  C.  Young,  which  was  burned 
the  following  year  at  the  wharf,  catching  fire 
from  another  boat.  He  then  piloted  for  Cap- 
tain Young  till  1857,  when  he  and  a son  of 
Captain  Young  took  charge  of  the  Champion, 
Mr.  Moore  being  its  Captain  till  1861,  when 
on  account  of  the  war  they  were  obliged  to 
put  up  at  St.  Louis,  the  river  being  blockaded 
at  Cairo.  They  sold  the  boat  in  1862  just 
previous  to  Halleck’s  moving  his  troops 
around  Ft.  Henry.  In  1863  lie  and  his 
brother  William  bought  a half  interest  in  the 
foundry  and  boiler-yard,  now  the  Ports- 
mouth Foundry  and  Machine  Works.  In 
1864  they  bought  a fourth  interest  in  the 
packet  Bostonia,  and  in  1866  bought  an  ad- 
ditional eighth  interest.  In  1873  they  pur- 
chased the  other  half  interest  of  the  foundry 


and  machine  works.  The  same  year  the 
Cincinnati,  Portsmouth,  Big  Sandy  & Pome- 
roy Packet  Company  was  formed,  Mr. 
Moore  and  his  brother  combining  their  in- 
terest in  the  boat  with  others.  Since  1866 
Mr.  Moore  has  been  Captain  of  the  Bostonia. 

The  Packet  Company  now  have  six  boats — 
Bostonia,  Fleetwood,  Telegraph,  Bonanza, 
Morning  Mail,  and  steamer  Ohio.  Captain 
Moore  was  married  in  Yazoo  City,  in  1859, 
to  Maria  Pratt,  a native  of  Washington 
County,  N.  Y.  She  died  in  1865,  leaving  two 
daughters.  In  1873  he  married  Mary  E. 
Switzer,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  They  have  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Hon.  Osear  Fitzallen  Moore , senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Moore  & Newman,  attor- 
neys at  law,  was  born  near  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
Jan.  27,  1817,  a son  of  James  H.  and  Sarah 
B.  (Strell)  Moore.  His  mother  was  a daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Dan  Strell,  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  Mr.  Moore  graduated  at  Washing- 
ton College,  Pa.,  in  the  class  of  1836,  and 
read  law  in  the  office  of  Mayor  D.  L.  Collier, 
of  Steubenville.  He  attended  one  session  of 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Steuben- 
ville, in  October,  183S.  In  April,  1839,  he 
located  at  Portsmouth.  In  1850  he  was  elect- 
ed by  the  Whig  party  to  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  in  1851  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Senate.  In  1854  he  was  elected  by 
the  same  party  to  the  Lower  House  of  Con-  J 
gress.  In  1861  he  was  commissioned  Lieu-  I 
tenant-Colonel  of  the  Thirty-third  Ohio  j 
Infantry,  and  in  1862  was  promoted  Colonel  j 
of  the  same  regiment.  At  the  battle  of  Per-  j 
ryville  he  was  wounded  and  captured,  but  j 
was  released  on  parol  at  Harrodsburg.  He  | 
returned  home  and  remained  till  his  exchange  ( 
in  February,  1863.  In  the  summer  of  1 864 
he  was  detailed  as  President  of  the  general 
court-martial  at  Nashville,  and  served  till  his  ; 
resignation,  in  July,  1864,  when  he  returned  | 
home,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  * 
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practice  of  his  profession.  Sept.  19, 1843,  he 
married  Martha  B.,  daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas 
Scott,  of  Chillicothe.  They  have  two  daugh- 
ters— Clay  B.,  wife  of  George  0.  Newman, 
of  the  firm  of  Moore  & Newman,  and  Sarah 
Catherine,  wife  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Newman,  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  Ohio. 

Moore  cfo  Wagner , grocers,  corner  of  Mar- 
ket and  Third  streets,  Portsmouth,  bought 
their  business  of  Bloom  Brothers  May  26, 
1882.  It  was  established  by  Frederick  Ruhl- 
man,  who  afterward  sold  it  to  Bloom  Broth- 
ers. They  keep  a full  line  of  fancy  and  staple 
groceries,  queen’s-ware,  glassware,  and  vege- 
tables in  their  season.  A.  J.  Moore  was  born 
in  Jefferson  County,  Ind.,  May  20,  1855,  a 
son  of  A.  J.  Moore.  In  1879  he  began  work- 
ing on  a farm  in  Illinois,  and  the  same  year 
came  to  Portsmouth,  and  has  since  been  in 
the  grocery  business.  Charles  J.  Wagner 
was  born  in  Landau,  Germany,  Sept.  2,  1860. 
His  father,  Joseph  Wagner,  came  to  America 
in  1857,  locating  in  Portsmouth,  where  he 
married  Louisa  Phillippi,  and  soon  after  re- 
turned to  Germany,  where  he  died  in  1864, 
leaving  two  sons — Charles  and  Edward.  The 
same  year  his  family  came  to  Portsmouth. 
Both  the  boys  learned  the  machinist’s  trade, 
Edward  still  working  at  it.  Mrs.  Wagner 
was  married  in  1865  to  Charles  Eberhart,  and 
has  one  daughter — Katie. 

H.  B.  Murray , of  Murray  & Mickelthwait, 
coal  dealers,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
in  1845,  a son  of  B.  F.  Murray,  President  of 
the  Citizens’  Savings  Bank.  He  commenced 
his  business  life  in  a hardware  store,  and  af- 
terward worked  in  a machine  shop,  but  for  the 
past  eleven  years  has  been  engaged  in  the 
coal  business.  He  is  now  located  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Front  and  Court  streets,  in  partnership 
with  R.  S.  Mickelthwait.  They  purchase 
their  coal  principally  at  Pomeroy,  Conaway 
and  Peach  Orchard,  on  Big  Sandy  River. 
They  have  their  own  barges  and  tow-boat. 
Their  business  is  chiefly  with  the  retail  trade 


of  Portsmouth,  and  amounts  to  about  400,- 
000  or  500,000  bushels  per  year.  They  usu- 
ally yard  40,000  or  50,000  bushels.  Mr.  M ar- 
ray is-  married  and  has  two  sons. 

C.  H.  Mussetter  was  born  in  Hampshire 
County,  Ya.,  in  1840,  a son  of  Michael  Mus- 
setter, a blacksmith  by  trade.  He  followed 
farming  till  1875,  when  he  commenced  buy- 
ing and  shipping  lumber.  Jan.  1,  1883,  he 
bought  an  interest  in  the  Portsmouth  saw- 
mill, situated  at  the  south  end  of  Upion  street, 
and  the  firm  was  changed  to  George  Mussetter 
& Co.  This  mill  was  built  in  1881  by  Car- 
ter, French  & Co.  It  is  a Stearns  mill,  No.  2; 
capacity  40,000  feet  every  twenty  hours.  They 
employ  about  sixty  hands  and  work  day  and 
night.  They  handle  about  a million  feet  of 
walnut  lumber  annually.  In  the  spring  of 
1883  they  built  a new  mill  a few  rods  west  of 
the  old  one,  of  the  same  size. and  capacity, 
thus  doubling  their  force  and  work.  They 
ship  lumber  to  all  parts  of  Ohio  and  the  East, 
and  export  to  Europe.  They  pay  better  wages 
than  any  other  firm  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 
Mr.  Mussetter  was  married  in  1867  to  Cath- 
arine Wiles,  a native  of  Ohio.  They  have 
five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

John  Neill , proprietor  and  operator  of  the 
Neill  Stove  Foundry,  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Market  streets,  was  born  June  2,  1824,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  of  Scotch  parents.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1839,  and  learned 
the  stove-molder’s  trade  in  Wheeling,  W. 
Ya.,  where  he  remained  five  years,  when  he 
went  to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  where  he  worked 
at  his  trade  two  years.  He  came  to  Ports- 
mouth in  1853,  and  engaged  in  the  foundry 
business  with  H.  Eberhardt,  with  whom  he 
remained  till  1868,  when  he  bought  out  Har- 
ris & Terry  and  ran  the  foundry  two  years. 
In  1870  he  built  his  present  foundry,  which 
gives  employment  to  twenty -five  or  thirty 
hands.  He  manufactures  cook  stoves  princi- 
pally, but  also  makes  many  heaters,  their 
capacity  being  about  twenty-five  stoves 
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per  day.  They  are  doing  business  chiefly  on 
contract,  selling  all  over  the  country.  He 
was  married  in  1845  to  Elizabeth  Richardson, 
a native  of  Muskingum  County,  Ohio.  They 
have  five  children — Anna;  John,  clerk  on  the 
steamer  Bonanza;  George,  clerking  in  his 
father’s  stove  store;  Edward,  helping  his  father 
in  the  foundry,  and  Lizzie  R. 

George  Ott  Newman , attorney  at  law,  was 
born  in  Staunton,  V'a.,  Nov.  9, 1830,  the  eld- 
est of  six  children  of  William  and  Catherine 
(Ott)  Newman.  In  1839  his  parents  came  to 
Portsmouth.  His  father  was  a prominent 
contractor  and  builder,  and  many  of  the  best 
buildings  in  Portsmouth  and  vicinity  were 
erected  by  him.  He  died  July  23,  1874.  In 
1853  Mr.  Newman  entered  the  Wesleyan 
University  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  graduated 
in  1858.  He  soon  after  went  into  the  law 
office  of  Moore  & Johnson,  and  studied  with 
them  two  years.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  by  the  District  Court  at  Mt.  Gilead  in 
the  fall  of  1860.  In  April,  1861,  he  enlisted 
for  three  months  in  Company  G,  First  Ohio 
Infantry,  going  out  as  Orderly  Sergeant,  and 
also  acted  as  Second  Lieutenant.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  service  he  returned 
home,  and  in  August,  1861,  was  elected  Pros- 
ecuting Attorney,  and  served  two  years.  In 
1870  he  became  associated  with  Moore  & 
Johnson,  changing  the  name  to  Moore,  John- 
son & Newman.  Since  the  death  of  Hon. 
George  Johnson,  in  1873,  the  firm  has  been 
Moore  & Newman.  Sept.  12,  1866,  Mr.  New- 
man married  Clay  B.,  daughter  of  Hon.  0. 
F.  Moore.  They  have  four  children — William 
Oscar,  Kate  Johnson,  Fannie  Caldwell  and 
Charles  Russell. 

Thomas  B.  Nichols , of  the  firm  of  Nichols 
& Welch,  carriage  manufacturers,  was  born 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March  15, 1852.  His  boy- 
hood days  were  spent  in  his  native  city. 
When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  began  to 
learn  the  painter’s  trade,  and  worked  at  it  in 
Cincinnati  till  1875,  when  he  removed  to 


Portsmouth  and  worked  in  the  factory  of 
John  Dice  three  years.  In  1878  he  formed 
a partnership  with  George  P.  Welch,  and 
established  their  present  business,  at  that  time 
located  on  Front  street.  In  1882  they  bought 
the  property  where  they  are  now  located,  on  ; 
Third  street,  between  Court  and  Washington 
streets.  The  building  is  two-stories  high, 

40  x 105  feet  in  size.  They  manufacture  all 
kinds  of  carriages,  buggies,  phaetons,  etc. 
Their  double-scroll  side  buggy  spring  is  one 
of  the  most  durable,  strong  and  elastic 
springs  made.  They  have  a blacksmith  and 
wood  shop  in  separate  buildings.  They 
employ  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hands,  use 
the  best  material,  and  warrant  all  their  work. 
Mr.  Nichols  was  married  in  1877  to  Maria 
Ripley,  of  Portsmouth.  They  have  two  j 
children — Thomas  and  William.  Mr.  Nichols 
is  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  I.  O.  M. 
fraternities. 

Rev.  Aloyse  Nonnen , Pastor  of  the  Church  f 
of  the  Annunciation,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was  j 
born  in  Alsace,  Germany,  Dec.  25,  1834,  a 
son  of  John  Nonnen,  a farmer  by  vocation, 
who  died  Nov.  25,  1865,  aged  sixty-seven 
years.  When  twelve  years  of  age  Fattier 
Nonnen  commenced  to  study  for  the  priest- 
hood and  spent  twelve  years  in  Strasburg.  In 
1859  lie  was  ordained  priest,  and  in  1866  came 
to  the  United  States.  He  went  to  Indianap-  [ 
olis,  Ind.,  and  had  charge  of  a church  there  ii 
till  April  25,  1871,  when  he  came  to  Ports-  ; 
mouth  to  take  charge  of  his  present  parish. 

William  Norris  was  born  in  Rochester,  N. 

Y.,  in  1833,  a son  of  Ambrose  Norris.  In  1 
1847  he  came  to  Ohio  and  located  in  Waverly, 
working  on  the  canal  and  keeping  a restau- 
rant. In  the  fall  of  1861  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany G,  Thirty  fifth  Indiana  Infantry,  and 
served  four  years  and  six  months.  He  par- 
ticipated in  133  engagements  and  numerous 
skirmishes.  June  29,  1865,  he  was  promoted 
to  Sergeant.  At  Kennesaw  Mountain  his  life 
was  saved  by  a memorandum  book  and  Tes- 
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tament  he  had  in  a side-pocket.  His  day-book 
was  pierced  by  a piece  of  rock  dislodged  by  a 
cannon  shot.  He  would  not  go  to  the  hospital 
though  urged  by  his  surgeon  to  do  so,  and 
never  lost  a day  till  jnst  before  the  battle  of 
Nashville;  a cold  settled  on  his  lungs,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  has  never  recovered. 
After  the  war  he  went  to  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
and  remained  four  years.  He  then  returned 
to  Waverly  and  worked  on  the  canal  till  1875, 
and  the  next  three  years  kept  a restaurant. 
In  1878  he  came  to  Portsmouth  and  purchased 
his  present  place  of  business.  He  keeps  a 
general  stock  of  groceries,  provisions,  queen’s- 
ware,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.,  and  supplies  both 
the  retail  and  the  wholesale  trade.  In  1880 
he  purchased  the  frame  stable  adjoining.  He 
was  married  in  Terre  Haute  to  Charlotte  E. 
Kelshimer.  They  have  one  daughter — Emma 
May. 

G.  S.  Oldfield , grocer,  corner  Seventh  and 
Cliillicothe  streets,  is  a native  of  Portsmouth. 
His  father,  William  Oldfield,  came  from  the 
State  of  New  York  to  Portsmouth  in  the  year 
1814,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1861,  aged 
seventy  years.  He  was  a miller  and  farmer, 
and  the  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
the  grocery  business.  He  was  at  onetime  an 
Associate  Judge,  also  a member  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  and  was  a consistent  member  of 
All-Saints’  Episcopal  Church  from  its  organi- 
zation. G.  S.  Oldfield  lived  on  the  farm  till 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  in  1850  went 
to  California,  where  he  remained  five  years  in 
the  gold  mines.  In  1855  he  returned  to 
Portsmouth  and  has  ever  since  been  engaged 
in  the  grocery  business.  He  was  married 
Nov.  15,  1864,  to  Eliza  J.  Baker,  a native  of 
England.  They  have  four  children — William 
S.,  Frank  C.,  Robert  B.  and  George  G.  Two 
children,  John  R.  and  Edward,  died  in  infan- 
cy. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  are  members  of 
All-Saints’  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  a Master 
Mason  and  a member  of  Aurora  Lodge,  No. 
48. 


John  Padan  was  born  in  Ireland,  May  10, 
1823,  a son  of  Henry  Padan,  a farmer  of  that 
country.  He  learned  the  shoemaker’s  trade, 
which  he  worked  at  in  connection  with  farm- 
ing seven  years  in  Ireland.  He  was  married 
May  24,  1849,  and  the  same  year  came  to  the 
United  States,  landing  in  New  York,  Aug.  9. 
Sept.  17  he  came  to  Portsmouth  and  has 
since  made  this  his  home.  He  is  the  father  of 
the  Padan  Brothers,  proprietors  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Shoe  Factory.  He  started  his -sons  in 
business  and  made  their  credit  good  by  his 
own  risks.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  residents 
of  Portsmouth  and  has  always  been  prominent- 
ly identified  with  all  her  interests.  His  family 
consists  of  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  is 
one  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud.  He 
holds  the  confidence  and  respect  of  a large 
circle  of  acquaintances. 

T.  M.  Patterson,  proprietor  of  the  blank- 
book  manufactory  and  bindery,  112  West 
Second  street,  Portsmouth,  was  born  in  Steu- 
benville, Ohio,  Dec.  13,  1826,  a son  of  James 
Patterson,  who  died  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in 
1852.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  went 
to  Cleveland  and  was  employed  as  foreman  in 
the  book-bindery  of  Sanford  & Hayward  till 
October,  1850,  when  he  came  to  Portsmouth 
and  was  employed  by  Stevenson  & Co.,  book- 
sellers and  binders.  In  1855  he  bought  a 
half  interest  in  the  bindery,  and  in  1864  a 
half  interest  in  the  store.  In  1866  he  became 
sole  proprietor  of  the  bindery.  He  has  all 
the  necessary  machinery  of  a first-class  estab- 
lishment, consisting  of  a ruling  machine,  thir- 
ty-six-inch paper  cutter,  paging  and  number- 
ing machine,  Hitchcock’s  shears  and  backing 
machine,  two  standing  and  two  lying  presses, 
perforator,  etc.  He  has  a large  city  and  coun- 
try trade.  In  December,  1852,  Mr.  Patterson 
married  Caroline,  daughter  of  John  Clugston, 
of  Portsmouth.  She  died  in  1S65,  aged  thir- 
ty-three years,  leaving  two  sons — James  and 
Charles  R.  In  December,  1866,  he  married 
Lydia  R.,  daughter  of  W.  II.  H.  Taylor. 
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They  have  four  children — Maggie  Belle, 
Thomas  M.,  Walter  K.  and  Nettie  C.  A 
daughter,  Lucy,  died  at  the  age  of  three  and 
a half  years;  a son,  Louis  D.,  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  and  Emma,  aged  seven. 

William  S.  Patten , contractor  and  builder 
and  proprietor  of  the  Portsmouth  Planing 
Mill,  was  born  in  Marietta,  Washington  Co., 
Ohio,  March  10,  1S33,  a son  of  Bichard  Pat- 
ten. His  father  died  in  Gallipolis  in  1860 
and  his  mother  still  resides  in  Harmar,  aged 
seventy  five  years.  William  S.  began  to  work 
at  the  carpenter’s  trade  when  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of  three 
years.  He  then  went  to  Ashland,  Ky.,  and 
two  years  later,  in  1855,  came  to  Portsmouth. 
Since  1859  he  has  been  contracting  and  build- 
ing, and  for  twenty-three  years  has  been  in 
the  planing-mill.  In  his  mill  he  employs 
several  hands  dressing  all  the  lumber  he  uses 
and  also  doing  custom  work.  He  enlisted  in 
1862  in  Company  F,  Fifty-sixth  Ohio  Infant- 
ry, and  served  thirteen  months,  being  dis- 
charged on  account  of  disability.  He  was 
married  in  1857  to  Eliza  Cox,  of  Ashland, 
Ky.  They  have  one  child,  Maud,  aged  thir- 
teen years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patten  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Sixth-Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

Joseph  Scott  Peebles  was  born  at  Chillicothe, 
Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  June  19,  1817.  His  father, 
John  Peebles,  was  born  near  Shippensburg, 
Pa.,  Nov.  21,  1769,  and  was  married  Nov.  17, 
1795,  to  Margaret  Rodgers,  also  a native  of 
Shippensburg,  born  May  13,  1777.  They 
both  died  at  Hanging  Rock,  Lawrence  Co. , 
Ohio,  and  are  buried  in  Green  Lawn  Ceme- 
tery, Portsmouth.  The  former  died  Oct.  22, 
1846,  and  the  latter,  Aug.  28,  1847.  They 
moved  to  Ohio  in  1858,  coming  down  the 
Ohio  River  on  a flat-boat,  stopping  at  Ports- 
mouth; from  there  to  Alexandria  and  Chilli- 
cothe, where  they  remained  till  April,  1819, 


when  they  returned  to  Portsmouth,  coming 
down  the  Scioto  River  in  a flat-boat.  They 
had  a family  of  nine  children— -William,  died 
J uly  24,  1829,  aged  thirty-three  years ; Rachel 
Rodgers,  a resident  of  Portsmouth,  died  Aug. 
26,  1883,  aged  eighty-five  years;  Elizabeth, 
died  April  15,  1875,  aged  seventy-five  years; 
Fanny  Denny,  died  in  Pennsylvania,  Nov. 
11,  1804,  aged  sixteen  months;  Jane  Findley, 
died  Nov.  1,  1875,  aged  sixty-nine  years; 
Richard  Rodgers,  of  Hempstead,  Texas,  aged 
seventy-three  years;  Margaret  Rodgers,  died 
Sept.  27,  1822,  aged  eleven  years;  John  Ged- 
des,  of  Portsmouth,  aged  seventy  years,  and 
Joseph  Scott,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He 
was  two  years  of  age  when  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Portsmouth.  His  father  was  a 
cabinet  maker,  carrying  on  that  business  in 
connection  with  the  hotel  and  commission 
house,  and  also  manufactured  wrought  nails, 
which  were  then  sold  at  from  40  to  60  cents 
per  pound.  Joseph  attended  school  till  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  finishing  at  the  old  semi- 
nary that  stood  on  the  corner  of  Market  and 
Fourth  streets,  Davis  and  Archibald  being 
the  teachers.  After  leaving  school  he  spent  a 
few  months  with  his  brother  John,  who  was 
bookkeeper  aud  financial  manager  of  Lemuel 
Moss’s  flour  and  stone  mill  at  the  Three 
Locks,  and  a few  months  with  G.  J.  Leet, 
agent  for  the  Troy  & Erie  Canal  boats.  He 
was  then  a year  or  two  with  William  Hall,  of  j 
Portsmouth,  where  he  learned  the  dry-goods  j 
business.  He  next  went  with  his  brother-in-  j 
law,  Robert  Wood,  who  was  in  the  supply  | 
business,  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  Madison  f 
streets  (the  Lodwick  corner),  and  afterward 
on  the  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Front  streets. 

In  1836  Mr.  Wood  removed  to  Wheelersburg, 
and  changed  his  business  to  dry  goods  and 
groceries.  In  1836  Mr.  Peebles  went  to 
Hanging  Rock  to  take  charge  of  the  store  j 
owned  by  his  brother-in-law,  Robert  ILamil-  j 
ton,  which  was  connected  with  Pine  Grove 
Furnace.  This  position  gave  him  an  opportu- 
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nity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  leading 
iron  men  of  that  day,  as  Hanging  Rock  was 
the  headquarters  for  the  men  in  that  business, 
and  his  brother-in-law  was  the  peer  of  them 
all.  All  important  iron  and  political  meetings 
were  held  at  Hanging  Rock.  During:  the 
years  1842,  1813,  1844,  after  Mr.  Hamilton 
had  become  exclusive  owner  of  Pine  Grove 
Furnace,  he  associated  with  him  John  Elli- 
son, the  manager  of  the  furnace,  James  A. 
Ritchie,  his  bookkeeper,  and  Joseph  Scott 
Peebles,  under  the  firm  name  Hamilton  & 
Co.  In  1844  Messrs.  Ellison,  M.  R.  Tewks- 
bury and  Ritchie  purchased  Jackson  Furnace, 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Peebles,  in  company  with 
Robert  Wood  and  Thomas  Martin,  built  the 
Hanging  Rock  Foundry,  and  carried  on  busi- 
ness under  the  firm  name  of  Peebles,  Wood  & 
Co.  This  proved  a very  successful  venture, 
and  the  business  was  but  recently  purchased 
by  a Cincinnati  firm,  who  have  made  exten- 
sive improvements.  In  October,  1850,  John 
F.  Steele,  the  junior  partner  and  bookkeeper 
of  Hamilton,  Peebles  & Co.,  died,  and  Joseph 
was  solicited  to  accept  the  position  thus  made 
vacant,  with  the  promise  of  an  interest  at  some 
future  day.  In  1854  the  new  firm  was  formed, 
consisting  of  Robert  Hamilton,  John  G.  Pee- 
bles, Samuel  Coles  and  Joseph  Scott  Peebles, 
the  name  being  Hamilton,  Peebles  & Coles. 
Sept.  11,  1856,  Mr.  Hamilton  died,  and  the 
business  was  carried  on  eight  years  longer 
under  the  same  name,  and  in  1864  was  sold 
to  Messrs.  Kyle  & Co.  April  30,  1864,  Mr. 
Peebles  removed  to  Portsmouth,  and  with  his 
brother  John  G.  and  others  bought  the  Ash- 
land coal  and  railroad  property,  with  large 
quantities  of  iron  and  coal,  and  opened  the 
coal  banks  at  Coalton,  and  built  a stored  coal 
furnace  at  Ashland.  A year  later,  his  health 
becoming  impaired,  he  sold  his  property  to 
his  brother  John  G.,  and  traveled  a year 
through  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  In 
June,  1866,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  went  to 
Lebanon,  where  he  put  two  sons  of  his  brother, 


Richard  R.,  and  his  own  son  in  the  Normal 
School.  While  there  he  purchased  the  Corwin 
property,  remaining  there  till  June,  1869, 
when  he  purchased  his  present  residence,  49 
Wesley  avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Sept.  28, 
1874,  he  went  with  his  son  William,  who  had 
been  appointed  Vice  Consul  by  Hon.  James 
C.  Scott,  United  States  Consul  to  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  and  Dec.  1,  1875,  returned  to  San 
Frlncisco  and  took  a steamer  for  Japan,  trav- 
eling through  the  countries  of  the  Eastern 
continent,  and  returned  to  America  Oct.  28, 
1876.  Since  his  return  he  visited  all  parts  of 
his  own  country,  and  has  been  in  36  of  the 
States,  composing  the  most  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Peebles  is  now  a stockholder  in 
the  Portsmouth  Steel  and  Iron  Works,  Iron- 
ton,  Ohio,  and  the  Peebles,  Foulds  A Co. 
flour  mills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  was  mar- 
ried April  8,  1851,  to  Nancy  Findley  Lod- 
wick,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Lodwick,  who 
was  born  in  Winchester,  Va.,  in  1767,  and 
was  married  in  June,  1790,  to  Elizabeth  Coo- 
ley, who  died  in  June,  1800,  leaving  four 
children — Sarah,  William,  Ludlow  and  James, 
all  now  deceased.  July  18,  1802,  Colonel 
Lodwick  married  Hannah  Findley,  who  died 
July  6,  1827,  leaving  ten  children — Kennedy, 
Lysle,  Joseph  Findley,  Michael,  Preston, 
John  Newton,  Jane  Elizabeth,  Martha  Scott, 
Milton  Williamson  and  Nancy  Findley;  Ken- 
nedy, Joseph,  Michael,  Milton  and  Nancy  are 
deceased.  In  October,  1828,  Colonel  Lod- 
wick married  Eliza  B.  Elliott,  who  died  in 
1851.  He  died  March  4,  1861,  having  lived 
to  see  his  children  all  married  and  in  comfort- 
able circumstances.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peebles 
were  the  youngest  members  of  their  respect- 
ive families.  They  had  but  one  child — 
William,  now  in  partnership  with  his  father. 
Mrs.  Peebles  died  Oct.  23,  1881,  aged  sixty- 
one  years.  March  18,  1860,  Mr.  Peebles 
united  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at. 
Hanging  Rock.  His  wife  was  a member  of 
another  church,  but  transferred  her  member- 
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ship  to  the  church  of  her  husband’s  choice. 
Politically  he  in  early  life  joined  the  Know- 
Nothings,  but  took  no  more  than  one  degree 
His  first  vote  was  for  Wilson  Shannon,  Demo- 
cratic Governor  in  1838.  For  Presidents  he 
voted  for  Yan  JBuren,  Polk,  Cass,  Pierce,  Bu- 
chanan. In  1860  he  changed  his  politics,  and 
has  since  voted  for  the  Republican  candidates, 
and  the  second  Tuesday  in  October  voted  for 
Joseph  B.  Foraker,  and  the  First  and  Second 
Amendment.  About  the  year  1871  or  1872,  in 
consequence  of  a gentleman  living  in  the  city 
of  Cincinnati  bearing  the  name  of  Joseph 
S.  Peebles,  their  correspondence  got  consider- 
ably mixed  up,  and  Mr.  Peebles  changed  the 
style  of  his  signature  to  J.  Scott,  which  has 
been  a successful  change,  at  least  to  him. 

C.  K.  Pfeiffer  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1833,  a son  of  Conrad  Pfeiffer,  a miller  and 
farmer,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven, 
leaving  a valuable  estate.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1852,  locating  in  New  York, 
but  soon  after  came  to  Portsmouth  and  engag- 
ed in  the  cabinet  business,  having  learned  the 
trade  in  Germany.  April  1,  1882,  he  became 
established  in  his  present  place  of  business. 
No.  11  East  Market  street,  Portsmouth, 
Ohio.  The  business  occupies  three  floors. 
The  first  floor  is  the  sale  and  show-room,  and 
contains  all  kinds  of  furniture;  the  second 
floor  is  devoted  to  upholstered  goods  of  every 
variety,  and  the  third  floor  to  wardrobes,  ex- 
tension-tables, mattresses,  undertakers’  sup- 
plies, etc.  Although  one  of  the  more  re- 
cently established  houses  in  the  city,  it  is 
doing  a good  business,  and  the  stock  cannot 
be  excelled  in  Portsmouth.  Mr.  Pfeiffer  was 
married  in  1855  to  Mary  Legler,  who  was 
born  Nov.  22, 1839.  Her  parents  were  na- 
tives of  Germany  and  came  to  America  in 
1838.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  have  three  chil- 
dren— Charles  and  George,  in  the  store  with 
their  father,  and  Mary  Ann.  A son,  Frank, 
died  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  Willie 
died,  aged  eighteen  days. 


H.  Prescott , a son  of  Joseph  J.  Prescott, 
was  born  in  Bath,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.,  in 
1810.  When  twenty-three  years  of  age  he 
came  West  and  located  at  Keystone  Furnace, 
Jackson  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  kept  books  about 
nine  years;  he  then  removed  to  Portsmouth  and 
was  employed  ten  years  as  bookkeeper  for  the 
Portsmouth  Foundry  and  Machine  Works.  In 
January,  1882, he,  with  M.  R.  Tewksbury  and 
Joseph  Hornung,  established  the  Standard 
Wheelbarrow  Works,  located  on  Front  street, 
between  Madison  and  Jefferson  streets.  They 
occupy  four  rooms,  each  20  x 60  feet,  and  be- 
sides manufacturing  wheelbarrows  have 
machinery  for  making  all  kinds  of  hoops. 
They  have  the  capacity  for  making  ten 
dozen  wheelbarrows  a day  and,  when  all  their 
machinery  is  in  use,  employ  thirty  men. 
Their  sales  are  in  job  lots,  shipping  princi-  I 
pally  West  and  South.  Mr.  Prescott  was  | 
married  in  1868  to  Mary  S.  Tewksbury,  of 
Bath,  N.  H. 

J.  W.  Purdum  was  born  in  Montgomery  * 
County,  Md.,  April  15, 1815,  and  moved  with 
his  parents  in  the  fall  of  1817  to  Ohio.  He  1 
was  reared  in  Ross  County  and  learned  the  f 
carpenter  and  joiner’s  trade  in  Chillicothe,  | 
and  came  to  Portsmouth  June  11,  1835,  and  j 
at  once  commenced  to  work  at  his  trade.  In  i 
1842  he  began  contracting  and  followed  that  I 
business  ti  l 1881,  when  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire on  account  of  ill  health.  He  has  built 
some  of  the  finest  houses  in  Portsmouth,  in- 
cluding residences,  churches  and  business 
blocks.  He  was  married  Oct.  8,  1838,  to 
Eliza  Ratcliff,  a native  of  England.  She  died 
March  20,  1854,  leaving  three  children — 
Harriet  Ellen,  John  Walter  and  Anna  Eliza. 
April  10,  1855,  Mr.  Purdum  married  Sarah 
Pursell,  a native  of  England,  and  a sister  of 
James  Pursell,  a merchant  of  Portsmouth. 
They  have  one  son,  J.  P.  Purdum,  the  present 
City  Solicitor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Purdum  are 
members  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Portsmouth. 
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Charles  Rauch  was  born  in  Strasburg,  Ger- 
many, Dec.  29,  1829,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  father,  Abraham  Rauch,  in 
1852.  They  located  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and 
afterward  in  Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  where 
the  father  is  still  living,  aged  eighty-six  years. 
The  mother  died  in  1872,  aged  seventy -two 
years.  They  had  a family  of  three  children — 
Caroline,  wife  of  Charles  Stem  pfer;  Charles  and 
Margaret,  wife  of  Lawrence  Shmitt,  Charles 
Rauch  came  to  Junior  Furnace  in  1853,  and  in 
1854  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
carrying  on  a meat  market.  He  is  the  third  old- 
est market  man  in  Portsmouth.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  September,  1853,  to  Martha  Elizabeth 
Brawdau.  They  have  had  seven  children — 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jacob  Zattman;  Charles; 
Louisa, died  in  1872,  aged  fourteen;  Anna,  wife 
of  Jacob  Rinert;  Emma  Mary,  died  in  infancy; 
William  and  Ella.  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rauch  are 
members  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

R.  L.  Reagan , proprietor  of  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel,  Front  street,  was  born  in  Derry  County, 
Ireland,  in  1835.  He  came  to  America  in 
1855,  locating  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  where  he 
put  up  Henry  Clay’s  statue,  President  Mon- 
roe’s tomb,  the  new  theater,  Trinity  Church, 
besides  many  other  buildings.  About  1866 
he  went  to  Stanton,  Ya.,  where  he  owns 
some  property.  He  also  owns  a large  farm 
near  Lexington,  Rockbridge  Co.,  Ya.,  and 
has  made  that  his  place  of  residence.  In  1869 
he  left  Stanton  for  Kentucky,  and  was  con- 
tractor on  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio,  Cincinnati 
Southern,  Eastern  Kentucky  and  Scioto  Yal- 
ley  railroads  He  has  just  completed  a con- 
tract on  the  Cincinnati  & Eastern  Railroad. 
He  bought  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  1879, 
which  contains  fifty  rooms.  The  terms  are 
$2.00  per  day,  and  $1.00  per  day  for  railroad 
and  river  men.  Mr.  Reagan  was  married  in 
1866  to  Mary  Ann  Sanford,  a native  of  Y ir- 
ginia.  Their  children  are — Mollie,  Jane,  Eliz- 
abeth, Susan,  Hugh  and  Rose. 

Wesley  Reddish , County  Recorder  of  Scio- 
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to  County,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Madison,  Ya., 
Oct.  30,  1835,  a son  of  John  J.  and  Mary 
(Wilson)  Reddish.  When  he  was  a year  old 
his  parents  removed  to  Fayette  County, 
Ohio.  When  he  was  nine  years  of  age 
his  father  died.  He  lived  with  his  mother 
till  manhood,  and  on  leaving  home  was  em- 
ployed in  the  store  of  Wilson  & Durnell,  at 
East  Monroe,  and  afterward  by  their  successor, 
Louis  Harris,  several  months.  In  1858  he 
became  established  in  business  himself,  carry- 
ing on  a mercantile  business  till  1860.  In 
1862  he  commenced  to  learn  telegraphy,  and 
at  intervals  till  1864  he  was  employed  by  the 
M.  & C.  R.  R.  In  1864  he  was  employed  as 
station  agent  at  Leesburg,  remaining  there 
till  the  fall  of  1868,  when  he  went  West,  re- 
turning in  the  spring  of  1869.  He  was  then 
appointed  station  agent  at  Mineral  City,  and 
the  following  December  transferred  to  Zaleski. 
In  August,  1872,  he  was  transferred  to  Scott’s 
Landing,  and  Jan.  1,  1873,  to  Sciotoville.  In 
December,  1882,  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
position  of  County  Recorder.  In  1868  he 
served  as  Treasurer  of  Porter  Township.  Mr. 
Reddish  is  a member  of  Orient  Lodge,  No. 
337,  Wheelersburg,  and  Orient  Encampment, 
No.  26,  Portsmouth,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

Michael  Redenger  was  born  in  Germany, 
Feb.  2,  1826,  and  in  1840  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  aunt,  Eva  Redenger,  and 
located  in  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years.  He  learned  the  shoemaker’s 
trade,  and  spent  several  years  in  different 
places,  working  at  his  trade.  Iti  1851  he 
came  to  Portsmouth  and  worked  two  years 
and  a half  at  his  trade.  In  1853  he  opened 
a saloon,  and  is  the]  only  man  in  Portsmouth 
who  has  been  in  the  business  there  for 
thirty  years.  He  built  the  Eurapia  Hotel,  on 
Second  street,  in  1871,  and  runs  a hotel  and 
restaurant,  having  a fine  bar.  It  is  a three- 
story  building,  64  x 41£  feet.  Mr.  Redenger 
was  married  Aug.  1,  1882,  to  Eliza  Samories, 
a native  of  Portsmouth. 
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Harry  A.  Reed , proprietor  of  the  Reed 
Sign  Works,  was  born  April  30,  1859.  His 
natural  talent  as  a letter  artist  was  early  de- 
veloped, and  in  1878  lie  opened  his  place  of 
business,  90  West  Second  street,  Portsmouth. 
He  is  a complete  master  of  the  art,  and  a visit 
to  his  office  will  convince  one  of  his  artistic 
skill.  He  makes  a specialty  of  lettering  on 
glass,  and  has  already  a large  trade  with  man- 
ufacturers and  wholesale  dealers  in  fancy  and 
ornamental  framed  glass  advertising  cards. 
Mr.  Reed  was  married  May  17,  1882,  to  May 
Wilson,  of  Portsmouth.  They  have  one 
child- Earl  C. 

Captain  W.  W.  Reilly , son  of  Christopher 
and  Margaret  (Young)  Reilly,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  5,  1825.  In  1839  he  came 
to  Portsmouth  and  remained  until  1842,  work- 
ing in  the  first  book  store  for  Eli  Glover,  and 
the  first  wholesale  dry-goods  house  for  Stuart 
Jones  & Co.  In  1842  he  went  to  Pittsburg; 
from  thence  to  Philadelphia,  remaining  until 
1846.  From  1846  till  1848  he  was  in  Mexico 
in  the  New  Jersey  Battalion  In  1849  here- 
turned  to  Pittsburg  and  married  Anna  Marga- 
ret Young  in  1850.  He  went  to  Cincinnati 
in  1851,  and  twelve  months  later  to  Dayton, 
remaining  until  1853,  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business1!  with.  Samuel  B.  Brown,  McGhee 
and  Harshman.  He  fhen  returned  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  with  others  published  the  first 
Ohio  State  Business  Directory,  under  the  firm 
name  of  W.  W.  Reilly  & Co.,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1853  went  East  to  solicit  advertise- 
ments and  subscriptions  for  the  work.  He 
then  returned  to  Dayton,  and  was  with  L.  F. 
Claffin  & Co.  until  March,  1854,  when  he 
went  to  [Chillieotlie,  Ohio,  and  assisted  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Johnson  to  open  a book  store. 
Six  weeks  later  he  returned  to  Dayton  with 
More,  Clarke  & Co.  in  the  book  business, 
where  he  remained  until  1857,  when  he  came 
to  Portsmouth  and  opened  the  Valley  Book 
Store  as  an  agent  for  E.  A.  & T.  T.  More, 
and  in  1859  bought  the  stock.  In  July,  1861, 


he  raised  Company  A,  Thirteenth  Ohio  In- 
fantry. Sept.  1 he  joined  Rosecrans,  and 
was  with  him  at  Carnifax  Ferry  and  through 
the  campaign  until  they  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Fayetteville,  W.  Va.  In  December, 
his  health  failing,  he  offered  his  resignation, 
taking  effect  in  April,  1862,  when  he  again 
resumed  business  in  Portsmouth.  In  May, 
1864,  he  was  ordered  out  by  General  Brough 
as  Captain  of  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-first  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was 
in  command  of  post  at  Guyandotte,  W.  Va., 
with  companies  C and  G of  his  regiment, 
until  September,  1864.  The  regiment  mus- 
tered out,  he  resumed  his  business,  in  which 
he  remained  until  1878.  In  November, 
1878,  he  formed  a partnership  with  his  son- 
in-law,  H.  C.  Murfin,  in  his  old  business, 
under  the  name  of  W.  W.  Reilly  & Co., 
which  continued  until  May,  1882,  when  Mr. 
Murfin  retired.  He  still  continues  the  busi- 
ness under  the  same  name.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic,  Knights  Templar 
and  Odd  Fellows  fraternities,  and  at  present 
is  Commander  of  Baily  Post,  No.  164,  G. 
A.  R. 

Ignatius  Reitz  was  born  in  Germany,  Feb. 
4,  1845.  His  father,  John  Reitz,  was  born  in 
1812,  and  in  1847  came  with  his  family  to 
the  United  States.  He  was  by  trade  a stone 
mason.  He  built  the  stone  saw-mill  of  Ports- 
mouth in  1865,  but  only  ran  it  a year,  when 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years.  His 
widow  is  still  living,  aged  seventy-two  years. 
Ignatius  Reitz  was  married  in  1874  to  Mary 
Balmert,  of  Portsmouth.  They  have  four 
children — Albert  J.,  Elnora,  Simon  P.  and 
Mary  Amelia. 

James  Richardson  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1825,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1847, 
locating  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1853  he  came  to 
Portsmouth,  and  from  that  time  till  1875  was 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business  on  Chilli- 
cothe  street.  In  1875  he  built  the  building 
now  occupied  by  Brusliart  & Co.  He  now 
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owns  three  stores  in  Portsmouth,  and  two 
fine  farms  adjoining  the  city.  Since  going 
out  of  business  he  has  turned  his  attention  to 
farming.  He  has  been  twice  elected  Director 
of  the  county  infirmary.  He  was  married  in 
Ireland  in  1847  to  Margaret  Simmons,  who 
died  in  1860,  leaving  one  child — Belle.  The 
latter  died  in  1863,  aged  eighteen  years.  In 
1864  Mr.  Richardson  married  Mary  Jane 
Ormsby.  They  have  five  children — James, 
Anna,  Florence,  William  and  Alfred.  Mr. 
Richardson  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  He  is  a member  of  A.  F.  & A.  M. 

John  Richardson  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1847,  and  came  to  America  in  the  winter  of 
1863.  He  worked  in  a brush  factory  nearly 
a year  at  Lansingburg,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
and  in  1865  came  to  Portsmouth,  where  he 
has  been  in  the  grocery  business  most  of  the 
time  since  coming  here,  with  several  different 
parties.  He  is  at  present  not  engaged  in  any 
special  business,  but  is  speculating  in  grain, 
etc.  He  was  married  in  Portsmouth  in  June, 
1869,  to  Phylura  Orm,?a  native  of  Scioto 
County,  and  a daughter  of  John  Orm.  They 

■ have  two  children — Robert  Orm  and  Essie. 
Robert  Richardson,  father  of  our  subject,  is 
still  living  in  Ireland,  in  the  house  where  he 
was  born  about  fifty-five  years  ago,  and  is  a 
farmer  bv  occupation. 

Isaac  Richman  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many, in  1834,  a son  of  Nathan  Richman,  a 
farmer  by  occupation . When  fifteen  years  of 
age  he  came  to  America,  and  the  first  two 
1 years  worked  in  a store  in  New  York.  He 
r then  went  to  Cumberland  County,  Pa.,  and 
d worked  in  a woolen  mill  as  an  apprentice  two 
years,  and  then  worked  two  years  for  wages. 
Q He  then  went  to  Adams  County,  Pa.,  and 
worked  as  a journeyman  and  traveling  sales- 
0 man  about  four  years,  when  he'was  taken  into 
w I the  firm  as  junior  partner,  and  commenced 
> | business  for  himself  in  Virginia.  When  the 
l war  broke  outlie  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
w rebels,  but  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  es- 


caped and  went  to  Maryland  and  joined  Com- 
pany C,  First  Maryland  Cavalry.  He  rose 
from  private  to  First  Lieutenant.  At  Manas- 
ses  Gap, in  1863,  he  was  wounded  and  lay  in  the 
hospital  three  months,  and  was  afterward  sent 
to  Baltimore.  He  did  not  fully  recover  for 
three  years,  although  he  engaged  in  business. 
He  was  first  employed  as  salesman  at  Wil- 
mington, Del.  In  1866  he  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth but  remained  only  six  months,  when 
he  went  to  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  remained 
ten  months.  In  1876  he  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the 
clothing  and  merchant  tailoring  business  at 
127  West  Front  street.  For  the  past  three 
and  a half  years  he  has  been  a member  of  the 
City  Council.  He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic, 
Odd  Fellows  and  Mechanics’  orders.  Al- 
though the  war  swept  from  him  his  first  accu- 
mulations he  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
business  men  in  Portsmouth. 

Edwin  Saunders  Ricketts , M.  D. , was  born 
in  Lawrence  County, Ohio,  May  18, 1853, a son 
of  Dr.  G.  R.  and  Rachel  (McLaughlin)  Rick- 
etts, now  of  Proctorville,  Ohio.  He  entered 
the  State  Normal  School  in  West  Virginia,  in 
1868,  graduating  in  1871.  He  then  engaged 
in  the  drug  business  with  his  father  until  1874, 
in  the  meantime  studying  medicine  under  his 
father’s  preceptorship.  He  graduated  from 
the  Miami  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  in 
March,  1877,  and  immediately  located  in 
Portsmouth,  and  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  From  1879  to  1881  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Scioto  County  Medical  Society, 
now  the  Hempstead  Memorial  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  in  April,  1883,  was  elected 
Vice-President.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Ohio  State  Medical  Society  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  In  the  fall  of  1877 
he  became  a member  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Med- 
ical Association.  In  1882  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  of  Ports- 
mouth, for  a term  of  three  years.  Oct.  31, 
1877,  he  married  Romaine  McCormick,  of 
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Gallipolis,  Ohio.  They  are  both  members  of 
the  Bigelow  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Dr. 
Ricketts  is  a member  of  the  I.  O.  M.,  of  Ports- 
mouth. He  belongs  to  a family  of  doctors — 
his  father,  a brother,  and  several  ancestors  be- 
longing to  the  medical  fraternity. 

Captain  IF.  P.  Ripley  was  born  near  Mad- 
ison, Ind.,  Feb.  26,  1824,  a son  of  William  P. 
Ripley,  who  moved  with  his  family  to  Ports- 
mouth in  1833,  where  he  died  in  1845.  Cap- 
tain Ripley  commenced  life  by  selling  fruit, 
etc.,  at  the  wharfs,  when  boats  landed.  He 
then  worked  on  the  canal  about  four  years, 
and  when  thirteen  years  of  age  was  engaged 
as  cabin-boy  on  the  river.  He  worked  in  that 
capacity  two  years,  and  then  was  in  a grocery 
and  saloon  with  his  brother-in-law,  William 
Sickles,  about  nineyears.  He  was  subsequently 
employed  on  the  river  boats  till  1860,  when 
he  bought  an  interest  in  a steamboat.  In 
1861  he  was  Captain  of  the  Moses  McClellan. 
In  1865  he  went  into  the  wholesale  liquor  busi- 
ness, but  in  1870  sold  out  and  returned  to 
the  river.  He  built  the  Jim  Fisk,  Jr.,  in 
1S70,  but  sold  it  the  next  year.  He  afterward 
bought  an  interest  in  the  Kanawha  Belle,  and 
in  1873  was  Captain  of  the  Fannie  Dugan.  He 
then  had  an  interest  in  the  Mountain  Belle  and 
was  Captain  six  months.  He  owned  a tug- 
boat that  was  commanded  by  his  brother.  He 
sold  this  boat  but  afterward  bought  it  again  at 
a United  States  Marshal’s  sale,  and  of  it  made 
the  Iron  Duke,  which  he  soon  sold.  Since 
then  he  has  been  dealing  in  real  estate.  In 

1857  he  was  Captain  of  the  Reliance,  and  in 

1858  of  the  Swallow.  Captain  Ripley  has 
been  an  energetic  business  man,  one  who 
makes  a success  of  his  undertakings. 

H.  Roettcher  was  born  in  Prussia, Germany, 
in  1841,  and  in  1856  came  to  the  United 
States,  landing  the  17th  of  May.  He  located 
in  Cincinnati,  and  worked  in  a bakery  till  Jan. 
1,  1882,  when  he  came  to  Portsmouth  and 
formed  a partnership  with  H.  R.  Maier,  in  the 
brewery. 


Philip  Ruhlman  was  born  in  1852,  a son 
of  Frederic  Ruhlman.  In  1853  his  father 
formed  the  transfer  company,  dealing  also  in 
coal,  coke,  etc.,  and  since  a child  Philip  has 
been  at  work  with  him.  He  owns  eight  teams 
and  carts,  and  two  floats,  their  place  of  busi- 
ness being  at  the  lower  landing.  For  the 
past  three  years  he  has  furnished  the  coal  for 
the  Burgess  Steel  and  Iron  Works.  He 
transfers  and  furnishes  about  500,000  bushels 
of  coal  yearly.  Mr.  Ruhlman  was  married  in 
1875  to  Amelia  Getz,  of  Delaware,  Ohio. 
They  have  three  children — Ida  E.  E.,  born 
October,  1876  ; Charles  Robert,  born  May  30, 
1879,  and  Frederic  August,  Feb.  22,  1882. 
Mr.  Ruhlman  is  a member  of  the  Odd  Fel- 
low’s Lodge,  Ho.  52,  and  the  Delaware  En- 
campment, Ho.  53. 

Dan.  J.  Ryan , attorney  at  law,  was  born 
in  Cincinnati,  Jan.  1,  1855,  the  eldest  of  three 
children,  and  only  living  child  of  John  and 
Hora  (Ryan)  Ryan.  When  seven  years  of  age 
his  parents  came  to  Portsmouth,  where  his 
father  died  ten  years  later.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools,  graduating 
from  the  Portsmouth  High  School  in  the  class 
of  1875.  While  in  school  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  under  Hon.  J.  W.  Bannon.  He 
studied  with  him  until  February,  1877,  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  began  to  prac- 
tice at  Portsmouth.  In  April,  1877,  he  was 
elected  City  Solicitor  of  Portsmouth,  and  re- 
elected in  1879.  In  June,  1883,  he  was  nom- 
inated, without  opposition,  in  the  Republican 
convention  of  Scioto  County,  to  the  Lower 
House  in  the  State  Legislature.  At  the  elec- 
tion in  October,  1883,  he  was  elected,  and  is 
now  a member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Scioto  County. 

Enoch  J.  Salt , of  the  firm  of  Enoch  J. 
Salt  & Co.,  proprietors  of  the  woolen  mill, 
was  born  in  Covington,  Ky.,  April  9,  1857. 
His  father,  Enoch  Salt,  Sr.,  is  a member  off 
the  same  firm,  and  for  thirty  years  previ- 
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ou8  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  busi- 
ness was  associated  with  C.  S.  .Rankin  & Co.’s 
iron  works,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Enoch  J.  Salt 
is  a musician  of  acknowledged  talent,  and  the 
composer  of  many  beautiful  and  popular 
pieces  of  music.  He  is  the  organist  of  the  Sixth 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  and,  though  but  a young  man, 
is  highly  esteemed,  both  in  business  and  social 
circles.  His  high  cultivation  in  music  makes 
him  reliable  authority  for  all  musical  inquiries, 
and  he  stands  foremost  as  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  expert  organists  in  the  country. 
He  achieved  a notable  reputation  in  his  play- 
ing on  the  great  organ  at  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial,  1876,  and  his  rendering  of  the 

I “Star  Spangled  Banner,”  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  ex-President  Grant,  gained  for  him 
a national  reputation.  He  is  a comparative 
stranger  to  the  business  lie  is  engaged  in,  but 
by  his  exceptional  abilities  handles  it  with 
natural  ease.  He  was  married  June  16,  1880, 
to  Ella  Green,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  daughter 
of  Chas.  S.  Green,  a former  iron  merchant  of 
this  city.  Two  children  were  born  to  them — 
Clifford  and  Nellie.  Mr.  Salt  has  written 
many  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry,  and  some  of 
his  verses,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  de- 
ceased friends,'  have  received  marked  atten- 
tion from  the  press,  and  were  highly  compli- 
mented. He  stands  high  in  business  and  so- 
cial circles,  with  a character  unblemished, 
while  his  reputation  for  integrity  is  beyond' 
reproach.  He  is  a universal  favorite  with 
ii  the  citizens  of  the  city,  and  all  who  come  in 
i*  contact  with  him  are  favorably  impressed 
>i  by  his  kind;  genial  disposition. 

6 George  J.  Schirrmann  was  born  Nov.  20, 
i-  1834,  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  and  came  to 
America  in  1854,  locating  first  at  St.  Louis, 

I,  where  he  served  his  apprenticeship  at 
| the  carriage-making  trade.  In  August,  1860, 
r,  he  came  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  has  since 
if  resided.  He  worked  for  Metzzer  & Kricker, 

. carriage  manufacturers,  eighteen  months, 


after  which  he  worked  at  sign-painting  some 
time  in  connection  with  other  work.  In  1864 
he  built  the  shop  where  he  is  at  present  lo- 
cated, -and  carried  on  the  carriage  manufact- 
uring business,  but  is  at  present  running  a 
repair  shop.  He  also  has  a livery  stable,  con- 
sisting of  about  six  horses  and  a dozen  rigs. 
He  lost  about  $4,000  by  fire  June  23,  1883, 
which  consumed  his  building,  tools,  oils, 
paints,  etc.  He  was  married  in  the  spring  of 
1862  to  Augusta  Kaufman,  of  Portsmouth. 
They  have  nine  children — Kate,  Emma, 
Lina,  Charles,  Alfred,  Hattie,  George,  Harry 
and  Theobald.  Mr.  Schirrmann  was  a prom- 
inent member  of  the  Mannaerchor  Club  of 
seventy  members,  which  flourished  in  Ports- 
mouth a few  years  ago. 

Fred  Schmitt  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1836,  and  came  with  his  father,  John  A. 
Schmitt,  to  America  in  1847.  He  was  first 
engaged  in  making  cigars,  which  occupation 
he  followed  till  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
Regimental  Band,  Twenty-eighth  Ohio  Infan- 
try, and  served  eighteen  months,  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Carnifax  Ferry, 
Princeton,  South  Mountain  and  Antietam, 
besides  a number  of  skirmishes.  After  his 
return  home  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness till  1873,  when  he  opened  his  grocery 
store,  where  he  is  still  doing  a fine  trade  on 
Gallia  street.  He  was  married  in  1864  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  Buchert,  of  Piketon. 
Of  their  nine  children  six  are  living — John, 
Lizzie,  Daniel,  Emma,  Fred  and  Phillipena. 
Mary,  Minnie  and  Rosa  died  in  infancy.  Mr. 
Schmitt  belongs  to  the  lodge  and  encamp- 
ment I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  is  a member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  His  father, 
after  coming  to  America,  lived  two  years  in 
Pike  County,  after  which  he  resided  in  Ports- 
mouth ten  years.  He  then  returned  to  Pike 
County,  where  he  died  in  1874,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years.  The  mother  is  still  living 
in  Pike  County,  aged  eighty  years. 

John  Schwartz  was  born  June  7,  1850,  in 
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Chillicothe,  Ohio,  a son  of  Frederick  and  Wil- 
helmina  (Wilke)  Schwartz.  His  father  was 
born  in  Germany  in  1807,  and  his  mother  in 
1805.  His  parents  were  married  in  Germany 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1834.  The 
first  two  years  they  lived  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  then  moved  to  Chillicothe,  where  his 
father  died  in  1880.  Mrs.  Schwartz  and  her 
daughter  then  came  to  Portsmouth,  where 
she  died  in  December,  1882.  Of  a family  of 
eight  children  four  died  in  infancy  and  four 
are  still  living — Sophia,  now  Mrs.  John  Wil- 
helm; Henry  D.,  a carpenter  of  Chillicothe; 
Frank,  foreman  of  the  street  car  stables  at 
Columbus,  and  Joseph.  The  latter  came  to 
Portsmouth  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
clerked  nine  years  for  John  Wilhelm.  He 
was  then  in  a grocery  store  six  years;  and 
worked  at  the  painter’s  trade  two  years,  after 
which  he  opened  a billiard  hall  on  Chillicothe 
street.  He  was  married  in  1873  to  Clara 
Hoss.  They  have  five  children — Otto,  Katie, 
Maggie,  Carl  and  Frederick.  Mr.  Schwartz 
is  a member  of  the  I.  0.  0.  F.  fraternity. 

Fernando  Cortes  Sedrl , attorney  at  law, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Vernon  Town- 
ship, Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  July  18,  1825,  a son 
of  Nathaniel  and  Rebecca  (White)  Searl,  na- 
tives of  Middletown,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.  His 
father  was  born  Feb.  1,  1788,  and  his  mother 
Jan.  16,  1789.  His  parents  were  married  May 
26,  1806,  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  where 
their  parents  had  removed  in  their  childhood. 
In  1813  they  came  to  Ohio,  locating  in  Ports- 
mouth, but  in  1815  removed  to  the  French 
Grant,  and  in  1817  to  Vernon  Township, 
where  his  father  died  in  1855.  His  mother 
died  in  Webster  in  1864.  There  was  a family 
of  seven  children — Rev.  Miranda  Searl,  of 
Webster;  W.  C.,  deceased;  Mrs.  Julia  Ann 
Smith,  deceased;  Mrs.  Melissa  Katen,  de- 
ceased; Mrs.  Louisa  Dudley,  of  Missouri; 
Mrs.  Diree  J.  Taylor,  of  Iowa,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch.  Fernando  Cortes  spent 
his  early  life  on  a farm  on  Pine  Creek,  near 


Howard  Furnace.  The  educational  advan-  i 
tages  of  that  day  were  meager,  but  he  deter- 
mined to  obtain  an  education,  and  by  apply- 
ing his  spare  moments  to  study  and  thought 
acquired  more  than  an  ordinary  education. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  began  teach- 
ing, devoting  six  months  of  the  year  to  the 
school-room,  and  six  months  to  the  farm,  for 
five  years.  He  then  spent  three  years  in 
farming,  contracting  and  trading,  and  subse- 
quently taught  four  years  in  Webster,  with 
but  short  vacations,  in  the  meantime  taking 
up  the  study  of  law.  In  1857  lie  went  to 
Kansas,  and,  for  the  time  being,  cast  his  lot 
with  the  F ree  State  pioneers  in  the  contest  as 
to  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  that  terri- 
tory, but  finally  returned  to  his  old  home  at 
Webster,  Ohio.  In  1859  he  removed  to  j 
Portsmouth,  and  in  1860  was  admitted  to  the 
bar;  was  shortly  after  elected  Probate  Judge 
of  Scioto  County.  In  1871  he  became  associ- 
ated in  practice  with  J.  J.  Harper,  but  since 
the  latter’s  election  to  the  Common  Pleas 
bench  in  1874,  he  has  practiced  alone.  He  has 
a fine  farm,  and  of  late  years  has  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  farming  and  stock-rais- 
ing. He  was  chairman  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee for  Scioto  County  and  a recruiting 
agent  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  en-  f 
listed  over  600  soldiers.  He  took  an  active  ! 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  National  J 
Guard*  and  was  appointed  Quartermaster,  but  j 
as  the  recruits  from  Scioto  and  Meigs  coun-  j 
ties  were  consolidated,  that  position  was  given 
to  W.  II.  Losley,  of  Pomeroy,  and  Mr.  Searl  j 
was  appointed  First  Lieutenant  of  Company 
F,  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  O.  N.  G.  He  j 
was  married  March  22,  18 — , to  Julia  A. 
Schoonover,  who  died  Aug.  1,  1876,  leaving 
four  children — Minta,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  A. 
Vananda,  of  California;  Helen  Searl,  now  in 
Iowa;  O.  A.,  of  Porter  Township,  and  Mol- 
lie,  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  Mondy,  of  Wasliin  [ 
ton  Territory.  Dec.  8,  1877,  Mr.  Searl  mar- 
ried Callie  Shoemaker.  They  have  twochil- 
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dren — Miranda  Clinton  and  Bertha  Dell.  In 
1841  Mr.  Searl  united  with  the  United 
Brethren  Church,  but  since  leaving  Vernon 
Township,  in  1854,  has  not  been  a member  of 
any  church.  Politically  he  was  reared  a 
Whig,  and  since  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
publican party  has  been  one  of  its  firm  sup- 
porters. He  is  a prohibitionist  whenever 
moral  sentiment  renders  prohibition  practica- 
ble, and  is  looking  for  the  time  when  that 
question  will  govern  politics.  He  was  four 
times  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  served 
one  term  as  Deputy  Sheriff,  and  three  terms 
as  Probate  Judge  of  Scioto  County.  Mr. 
Searl  is  one  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  the 
county,  having  all  his  life  been  identified 
with  her  interests. 

Adam  Seel  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany, 
in  1844,  a son  of  Michael  Seel,  a blacksmith 
by  trade.  When  thirteen  years  of  age  he  came 
to  America,  locating  first  in  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  where  he  served  an  apprenticeship  at 
the  confectioner’s  trade.  In  1864  he  came 
to  Portsmouth,  and  was  employed  by  others 
four  years,  when  he  opened  a store  of  his  own 
on  Sixth  street.  Two  years  later  he  bought 
a place  on  Second  street,  where  he  remained 
four  years.  He  then  bought  his  present  place 
of  business,  between  Chillicothe  and  Wash- 
ington streets.  He  keeps  a fine  stock  of  can- 
dies, having  a fresh  supply  every  day.  His 
bakery  and  ice  cream  parlors  are  the  finest  in 
the  city,  and  he  commands  the  trade  of  the 
first  people  of  Portsmouth.  He  was  married 
in  1866  to  Eliza C.  Luse,  of  Hagerstown,  who 
died  in  1877,  leaving  two  children.  In  1879 
he  married  Harriet  Wolf,  of  Portsmouth. 
They  have  one  child.  Mr.  Seel  is  a member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Captain  Charles  Seifer  was  born  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Wittenberg,  Germany,  July  27, 
1827,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1849, 
stopping  a few  mouths  in  New  York,  and 
the  same  year  came  to  Portsmouth.  lie  car- 
ried brick  for  masons,  and  soon  after  learned 


the  bricklayer’s  trade.  In  August,  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  B,  Fifty-sixth  Ohio  In- 
fantry. He  was  appointed  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, and  subsequently  promoted  to  First  Lieu- 
tenant. He  served  three  and  a half  years; 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Vicksburg,  but  was 
soon  exchanged.  He  was  in  the  battles  of 
Shiloh,  Fort  Gibson,  Champion  Hills,  Vicks- 
burg, and  many  others.  After  his  return 
home  he  worked  at  his  trade  for  Colonel 
Warner  several  years.  In  1872  he  opened 
the  ILarmonia  Gardens,  which  he  has  fitted 
up  in  a very  tasteful  manner.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1849  to  Louisa  Sneff,  of  Germany. 
She  died  in  the  summer  of  1882.  Jan.  15, 
1883,  he  married  Maggie  Ditman,  also  of 
Germany.  Captain  Seiffer  is  a member  of 
the  Harugari  Society. 

Daniel  ShaJcespear  was  born  in  Stafford- 
shire, England,  Jan.  7,  1842,  and  is  a son  of 
Joseph  Shakespear,  who  is  now  living  in  Clif- 
ton, Va.>,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  He 
came  to  America  in  1868,  landing  in  New 
York  City,  Jan.  30.  He  first  went  to  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  where  he  remained  eight  months, 
after  which  he  lived  four  years  in  Harmer, 
Washington  Co.,  Ohio.  He  then  spent  sev- 
eral months  looking  for  work,  when  he  came 
to  Portsmouth,  where  he  has  since  been  em- 
ployed in  boiling  iron  in  Burgess’s  steel  works. 
He  learned  his  trade  in  the  old  country,  and 
boiled  iron  for  six  years  before  coming  to 
America,  and  has  always  been  engaged  in 
that  occupation.  He  was  married  in  England 
in  1865  to  Clara  Holmes.  They  have  had 
thirteen  children,  of  whom  nine  are  living — 
James,  who  was  the  only  one  born  in  Eng- 
land; William,  Jane,  Elizabeth,  John,  Charles, 
Clara,  Joseph  and  Enoch.  The  deceased  are 
Mary  Jane,  two  sons  named  Daniel,  and 
Sarah  Ann.  Mr.  Shakespear  is  a member  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  fraternity. 

James  Skelton,  United  States  Ganger,  was 
born  in  Vernon  Township,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio, 
Dec.  30,  1S36.  His  grandfather,  Samuel 
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Skelton,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1784,  and 
in  1802  came  to  Ohio,  locating  in  Scioto 
County.  He  died  in  1858.  His  family  con- 
sisted of  seven  children  — Jeremiah,  Silas, 
John,  Rebecca,  now  Mrs.  G.  R.  Porter,  of 
Lawrence  County;  Barbara,  widow  of  Joseph 
Lewis,  of  Kansas;  Samuel  (died  in  1850)  and 
Isaac.  John  Skelton  was  born  in  Lawrence 
County,  Ohio,  Jan.  29,  1810,  and  died  Jan. 
18,  1857.  He  had  a family  of  nine  children 
— James,  subject  of  our  sketch;  Prances,  wife 
of  C.  S.  Wilson;  Cynthia,  wife  of  F.  W. 
Gray,  of  Oregon;  Sarah,  wife  of  August 
Cook;  Samuel,  of  Montana;  Rebecca,  wife  of 
G.  W.  Kilgore;  Luella,  wife  of  Isaac  Wise- 
man; Mary  M.,  wife  of  Alex.  Barley;  Will- 
iam, of  Illinois.  James  learned  the  black- 
smith’s trade,  working  at  it  two  years.  He 
then  contracted  and  delivered  stock  for  fur- 
naces till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when 
he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Twenty-seventh 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  served  four  years.  He 
was  mustered  out  Feb.  14,  1865.  He  en- 
listed as  a private,  but  was  promoted  from 
time  to  time,  finally  refusing  to  be  mustered 
in  as  Captain.  He  participated  in  many  se- 
vere battles,  among  them  New  Madrid,  Cor- 
inth, Holly  Springs,  Resaca,  Dallas,  Kenne- 
saw  Mountain.  At  the  latter  place  he  lost 
his  right  leg,  being  shot  below  the  knee.  After 
his  return  home  he  engaged  in  merchandising 
at  Powellsville  and  Wheelersburg.  In  the 
fall  of  186S  he  was  elected  Auditor  of  Scioto 
County;  served  four  years  and  eight  months, 
then  went  back  to  Powellsville  and  bought  a 
farm.  Two  years  later  lie  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  purchased  the  greater  part  of  the 
street-railroad  stock,  becoming  its  president 
and  manager.  In  1S78  he  was  elected  County 
Commissioner,  and  served  three  years.  In 
1881  he  was  appointed  United  States  Gauger. 
He  was  married  in  1858  to  Mary  O.  Reiny. 
They  have  five  children — B.  C.,  W.  W.,  C. 
F.,  James  and  Fannie. 

Charles  S.  Smith , grocer,  was  born  Nov. 


1,  1816,  near  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  a son  of 
John  Smith,  a native  of  Massachusetts.  His 
father  came  to  Scioto  County  in  1812,  and 
built  the  first  large  brick  house  in  Portsmouth, 
on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Front  streets. 
He  died  in  1821,  aged  forty-two,  and  his  wife 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years  in  1877. 
They  had  three  children — Charles  S. ; L.  P. 
N.,  who  died  in  Sciotoville  in  1875,  aged  fifty- 
seven  years,  and  Joseph  W.,  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Our  subject,  when  a young  man,  clerked 
in  a store  six  years.  He  spent  about  four 
years  steamboating,  etc.,  on  the  river,  and  in 
1850  engaged  in  merchandising  among  the 
miners  in  California,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  He  then  followed  the  milling  busi- 
ness in  Portsmouth  eight  or  ten  years,  since 
which  he  has  been  principally  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business.  He  was  married  in  1844 
to  Miss  M.  G.  Lock,  who  died  in  1849,  leav- 
ing two  children — Floyd  L.  and  Addie  M. 
He  was  again  married  Jan.  5,  1854,  to  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Ackerman.  They  have  one  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  H.  H.  French,  in  No- 
vember, 1881.  Mr.  French  is  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Smith  in  the  grocery  business. 

Floyd  L.  Smith,  son  of  Charles  S.  Smith, 
was  born  in  Portsmouth  June  30,  1845.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  about  four  years 
old,  and  his  father  soon  after  went  to  Ca  i- 
fornia,  and  he  and  his  sister  Ada  were  sent 
to  his  mother’s  relatives  in  New  York  State. 
After  remaining  there  three  years  he  returned 
to  Portsmouth,  and  a few  years  later  returned 
to  New  York,  where  he  attended  school  three 
years.  He  then  returned  to  Portsmouth  where 
he  completed  his  education  at  the  Portsmouth 
High  Schools.  He  then  clerked  for  his  father 
and  was  a partner  with  him  in  a flour  mill 
till  Aug.  11,  1862,  when  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany E,  Eleventh  Ohio  Infantry,  and  served 
his  country  till  June,  1864,  when  he  was  dis- 
charged. He  then  went  into  the  Quartermas- 
ter’s Department,  where  he  remained  till  the 
war  closed.  In  1866  he  and  his  father  en- 
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gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  in 
which  they  continued  five  years,  and  the  fol- 
lowing three  years  were  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing wrapping-paper.  Since  then  he 
has  been  in  the  general  insurance  business, 
besides  being  agent  for  the  C.  W.  & B.  R.  R., 
and  also  secretary  of  two  building  associa- 
tions. He  organized  the  Southern  Ohio 
Telephone  Company,  and  was  general  mana- 
ger of  the  company  until  July  1, 1883,  when  the 
property  was  sold  to  the  Midland  Company, 
of  Chicago.  He  was  married  in  1867  to  Cor- 
delia A.  Sickles.  They  have  three  sons — 
Charles,  Harry  S.  and  Floyd  L.,  Jr.  Mr. 
Smith  has  belonged  to  the  Masonic  and  Odd 
Fellow  fraternities  for  many  years. 

Daniel  R.  Spry , druggist,  corner  of  Second 
and  Market  streets,  was  born  in  New  York, 
June  23,  1837,  a son  of  Richard  Spry.  His 
father  came  to  Portsmouth  in  1846,  and  died 
in  1882,  aged  seventy-three  years.  He  had  a 
family  of  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Rob- 
ert, a lawyer,  died  in  Portsmouth  in  1879. 
Daniel  R.  commenced  clerking  in  1852  for 
Shackleford  & Crichton,  and  five  years  later 
bought  Mr.  Crichton’s  interest,  changing  the 
name  to  Shackleford  & Spry.  In  1863  he  re- 
moved to  his  present  store,  and  has  since  been 
carrying  on  the  business  alone.  Mr.  Spry  is  a 
single  man,  residing  at  home  with  his  mother 
and  sisters. 

Michael  Stanton , senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Stanton  & Balmert,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in 
1842,  and  came  to  the  United  States  with  his 
mother  in  1848,  his  father  having  come  the 
year  previous.  They  located  at  Junior  Fur- 
nace, Scioto  Co.,  Ohio.  He  spent  his  earlier 
years  digging  ore  and  coal  and  running  on 
the  river  boats  five  years.  In  1870  he  was 
associated  in  the  wholesale  liquor  trade  with 
G.  W.  Brown  & Co.,  and  the  following  year 
formed  a partnership  with  M.  J.  Bagiev,  and 
eighteen  months  later  the  firm  became  Stan- 
ton Brothers,  and  in  1877  was  changed  to 
Stanton  & Balmert,  and  established  the  pres- 


entstore,  Nos.  161  and  163  West  Front  street. 
The  sales  amount  to  over  $100,000  annua  ly. 
Mr.  Stanton  is  a stockholder  in  the  Ports- 
mouth "Wagon  Stock  Company,  and  has  been 
a member  of  the  City  Council  since  1875.  He 
was  married  Nov.  14,  1876,  to  Mary  Living- 
ston, a native  of  Pennsylvania.  They  have 
four  children — John,  William,  Kate  and  Mar- 
garet. Mr.  Stanton  served  a year  in  the  Han- 
cock’s Veteran  Corps  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

Frederick  Alfred  Stearns , grocer  and  sa- 
loon-keeper, Portsmouth,  was  born  in  Furth, 
Bavaria,  May  20,  1845.  He  left  Germany 
when  eight  years  old  for  the  United  States, 
and  when  fourteen  years  of  age  began  work- 
ing for  Mr.  John  Loomis,  as  second  engineer 
at  Bloom  Furnace,  with  whom  he  continued 
till  the  war  broke  out.  In  1862  he  began  to 
learn  the  barber’s  trade,  at  which  he  worked 
till  1864,  when  he  went  out  in  the  one  hun- 
dred days’  service  as  musician  in  Company  G. 
After  the  war  he  was  Quartermaster  of  the 
Fifth  Regiment  Ohio  National  Guards  for 
two  years,  when  he  was  elected  Major.  In 
1866  he  worked  at  plumbing  and  gas-fitting  a 
short  time,  after  which  he  worked  at  his  old 
trade  till  1883,  when  he  commenced  his  pres- 
ent business.  He  was  married  in  Ports- 
mouth, Sept.  12, 1869,  to  Anna  M.  Sanfferes, 
who  was  born  of  German  parents,  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  June  12,  1851.  They  have  had 
seven  children,  five  of  whom  are  living — Net- 
tie Alice,  Flora  May,  Walter  Clay,  Floyd  El- 
mer and  Elberon  Garfield.  Mr.  Stearns  has 
served  three  years  as  Infirmary  Director,  two 
years  on  City  Council,  and  is  at  present  No- 
tary Public.  He  is  a Knight  Templar,  Ma- 
son, an  Odd  Fellow,  and  a Knight  of  Pythias, 
and  is  a member  of  the  German  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church.  His  father  was  a school- 
master in  Germany,  and  died  while  our  sub- 
ject was  a child.  His  mother  emigrated  to 
America  in  March,  1854,  and  settled  in  Co- 
lumbiana County.  She  was  again  married  in 
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856  to  John  George  Miller  and  the  same 
year  came  to  this  country,  where  they  still  re- 
side. 

Henry  Stemshorn  was  born  Dec.  21,  1840, 
in  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  in  1862  engaged  in 
the  grocery  business,  which  he  has  ever  since 
followed.  In  October,  1881,  he  moved  to  his 
present  store  on  Second  street,  between  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison,  where  he  is  doing  a good 
business.  He  was  married  in  1862  to  Mary 
Ann  Englebrecht,  who  lived  only  thirteen 
months  after  marriage.  They  had  one  child 
— Charles  Henry,  who  died  in  infancy.  Mr. 
Stemshorn  married  Matilda  Englebrecht,  his 
deceased  wife’s  sister,  in  July,  1864.  They 
have  had  seven  children,  five  now  living — 
Amelia,  Celia,  Cordelia,  Frank,  and  William. 
Harry,  the  first  child,  died  at  the  age  ot  six 
weeks,  and  the  sixth  child,  Harry,  died  when 
three  years  of  age.  Mr.  Stemshorn  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Harugari  Society.  His  father, 
Frederick  Stemshorn,  was  a native  of  Ger- 
many, and  came  to  America  in  1830  and  lo- 
cated in  Portsmouth,  where  he  lived  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1850,  at  the  age  of 
forty-four  years.  He  was  married  in  Ports- 
mouth, in  1838,  to  Magdalena  Klaus,  who 
came  from  Germany  when  fourteen  years  old. 
She  died  in  September,  1860,  aged  forty-four 
years.  They  had  a family  of  six  children, 
three  of  whom  are  living — Henry,  Frederick, 
and  Mary,  wife  of  John  Lemberger,  ot  Bur- 
lington, Iowa.  Magdalena,  Elizabeth,  and 
an  infant  son  are  deceased. 

Phineas  Stone  was  born  Dec.  21,  1833,  in 
Staffordshire,  England,  and  came  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  Dec.  18,  1853.  He  was  married 
Dec.  24,  1856,  to  Sarah  Evans,  a native  of 
Staffordshire,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1844.  They  have  eight  children  living  and 
two  deceased.  Those  living  are — Annie,  Jen- 
nie, Edwin  Grant,  Mamie,  Lydia,  George, 
William  and  Bertha.  Frank  died  when  one 
year  and  six  months  old,  and  Charles  died  at 
the  age  of  three  years  and  one  month.  Mr. 


Stone  is  by  trade  a boiler-maker,  and  makes 
the  best  boilers  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
worked  at  his  trade  in  Portsmouth  twenty- 
three  years,  and  has  made  boilers  for  220 
steamboats  and  for  all  the  public  buildings  in 
Columbus.  He  has  also  made  them  for  the 
Governor’s  houses  in  Washington ; for  Govern- 
ment gun-boats,  etc.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Royal  Lodge,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  Mount  Ver- 
non  Chapter,  Cavalry  Commandery  and  Cin- 
cinnati Consistory,  and  Scottish  Rites.  He 
is  also  an  Odd  Fellow.  His  father,  Phineas 
Stone,  Sr.,  was  also  a fine  mechanic.  He  was 
killed  in  1825  by  a stage  being  thrown  over  a 
precipice,  near  Birmingham,  England.  His 
wife  died  in  1881,  in  Staffordshire,  aged 
eighty-four  years.  They  had  five  children,  of 
whom  two  only  survive — Anna,  who  is  mar- 
ried and  residing  in  Staffordshire,  and 
Phineas. 

J.  J Sutton,  manager  and  superintendent 
of  Mussetter  & Co.’s  saw-mill,  was  born  in 
Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  in  1843.  When 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  enlisted  in  Company 
H,  Second  West  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  served 
three  years.  He  participated  in  all  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  under  General 
Sheridan,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender 
of  Lee  and  his  army.  He  was  married  in 
1866  to  M.  J.  Westfall.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Sutton  is  a member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the  ■ 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  is  a man  j 

of  literary  taste,  and  his  articles  for  the  press  j 

have  secured  him  many  complimentary  ex- 
pressions from  the  citizens  of  Portsmouth. 

John  Pease  Terry , President  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Portsmouth  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  was  born  in  Coldbrook,  N.  II., 
Feb.  16,  1807,  a son  of  Charles  and  Huldah 
(Pease)  Terry.  About  1810  his  parents 
moved  seven  miles  south  of  Sodus  Point, 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  His  father  was  a minute- 
man  and  was  killed  at  the  burning  ot  the 
Point  by  the  British  in  1814.  He  remained 
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with  his  mother  a short  time  and  then  went 
to  live  with  Wells  Whitman,  of  Ontario 
County,  remaining  with  him  till  eighteen 
years  of  age.  He  was  reared  a farmer,  with 
no  educational  advantages,  but  by  personal 
application  and  private  study  he  acquired  a 
fair  education.  In  1825  he  borrowed  $1  from 
his  mother  and  started  for  the  West.  He 

( stopped  in  Buffalo  a month,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  then  a place  of 
2,500  inhabitants.  From  there  he  went  to 

I Akron,  and  the  next  spring  to  Newbury.  In 
February,  1828,  he  was  employed  by  Francis 

ICleaveland,  in  the  engineer  corps  of  the  Ohio 
and  Erie  Canal,  and  by  diligent  study  he  was 
promoted  at  different  times  till  finally  he  was 
assistant  engineer,  serving  under  Mr.  Cleave- 
land  till  1832.  In  the  summer  of  1832  he  was 
contractor  on  the  Cincinnati  & Harrison 
Turnpike,  in  Hamilton.  County.  He  then  be- 
came a stockholder  in  the  Clinton  Furnace 
Company,  and  was  manager  till  1834.  About 
that  time  he  was  financially  ruined  by  the 
failure  of  Jacob  Clingman,  for  whom  he  had 
endorsed  notes,  and  was  obliged  to  again 
work  for  a salary.  He  then  went  to  Indiana 
and  was  engaged  in  engineering  on  the  Wa- 
bash & Erie  Canal  a part  of  1834-’5,  after 
which  he  took  heavy  contracts  on  the  canals, 
completing  some  of  them  in  1837.  In  1837, 
having  again  acquired  considerable  capital, 
he  came  to  Portsmouth,  and  the  following 
year,  with  Richard  Lloyd,  became  established 
in  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  business,  re- 
maining with  him  till  1840.  From  1843  till 
1845  he,  with  William  Waller,  W.  Davis, 
and  Samuel  Cole,  shipped  produce  to  New 
Orleans.  Having  to  take  a farm  in  Washing- 
ton Township  on  a mortgage  he  carried  it  on 
till  1847,  when  with  Wm.  Waller  and  Samuel 
Cole  he  bought  the  Quarry  flouring  mills  and 
tannery.  In  1853  he  retired  from  the  firm, 
and  with  others  built  the  Madison  Furnace,  in 
Jackson  County.  In  1864  he  sold  out  and 
speculated  in  iron  till  1866,  when  he  bought 


the  Buckeye  Furnace.  In  1870  he  retired 
from  business.  In  1873  he  went  to  Missouri 
and  built  the  Hamilton  Furnace,  but  it  not 
proving  a paying  investment  he,  in  1874,  re- 
turned to  Portsmouth.  He  has  been  a Di- 
rector and  Stockholder  in  the  First  National 
Bank  since  its  organization,  and  in  1878  was 
chosen  President,  but  only  served  a year.  In 
1879  he  became  a stockholder  in  the  Ports- 
mouth Iron  and  Steel  Company,  and  since 
June,  1881,  he  has  been  President  and  Super- 
intendent. Mr.  Terry  has  served  on  the  City 
Council  and  School  Board  several  terms  each. 
Nov.  14,  1832,  he  married  Susan,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Waller.  They  have  had  five 
children — Mary  Indiana,  Charles,  Louis, 
George  and  Alice  B.  A daughter,  Ella,  died 
in  1835,  aged  one  year.  A son,  Thomas,  was 
a cadet  at  West  Point  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion,  but  resigned  and  enlisted  in 
the  Union  army.  He  was  Second  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery,  and  was  de- 
tailed on  the  staff  of  General  S.  S.  Fry.  He 
died  at  Point  Burnsides,  Ky.,  March  4,  1864, 
aged  twenty-one  years.  Louis  and  George 
were  both  in  the  late  war,  the  former  in  Com- 
pany A,  Thirty-third  Ohio  Infantry,  and  the 
latter  in  what  was  known  as  President  Lin- 
coln’s Guards,  stationed  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

George  Tittle  was  born  in  New  Paris,  Pre- 
ble County,  Ohio,  April  2,  1822,  a son  of 
John  Tittle.  His  father  was  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a hatter  by  trade,  who  came  to  Ohio 
when  a young  lad,  residing  in  Preble  County 
till  his  death,  in  1856,  aged  sixty  years. 
George  Tittle  learned  the  tanner’s  and  currier’s 
trade  when  a young  man,  in  Eaton,  Preble 
County.  He  worked  at  it  two  years  in  Wayne 
County,  Ind.,  two  years  in  Butler  County, 
Ohio,  thirteen  years  in  Saline,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Ohio,  eight  years  in  Dayton,  Montgom- 
ery County,  and  in  1S68  removed  to  Vance- 
burg,  Ky.  His  tannery  in  Kentucky  was 
burned  to  the  ground  and  rebuilt  twice  ; loss 
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from  $15,000  to  $20,000.  In  1877  he  built 
the  Portsmouth  Tannery,  on  Scioto  street,  be- 
tween Front  and  Second  streets.  It  is  the 
only  tannery  in  Portsmouth,  and  at  first  was 
a small  affair,  but  has  been  enlarged  twice. 
He  employs  from  six  to  eight  hands,  and  tans 
from  sixty  to  seventy-five  hides  a week,  mak- 
ing a specialty  of  saddle  skirtings.  He  uses 
chestnut  oak  bark  exclusively,  having  it 
ground  by  steam  ; the  liquor  is  also  changed 
by  steam  pumps.  Mr.  Tittle  was  married  in 
Preble  County,  May  25,  1843,  to  Sarah  Ann 
Town,  a native  of  Philadelphia.  She  died  in 
Kentucky,  April  5,  1876.  He  afterward 
married  Mrs.  Martha  J.  (Kenyon)  Cherington. 
They  have  one  daughter — Sallie. 

James  Fitzmaurice  To  well  was  born  in 
Ardfert,  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  Hov.  3,1825. 
His  parents  afterward  moved  to  Listowel, 
where  he  resided  until,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  joined  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Towell,  who  was  at  that 
time  Rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  at  Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  He 
spent  two  years  at  the  Oxford  Academy  in 
hard  study,  then  taught  a district  school  near 
Guilford,  Chenango  County,  boarding  around 
among  the  parents,  as  customary  in  those  days. 
He  resumed  his  studies  in  the  Oxford  Acad- 
emy, and  then -removed  to  Staten  Island,  N . 
Y.,  and  became  teacher  of  mathematics  in  his 
brother’s  boarding-school,  where  he  taught 
and  studied  for  nearly  two  years.  In  1847  he 
removed  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  crossing  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  in  a stage.  He  entered 
the  dry-goods  house  of  James  Pursell  and  T. 
N.  Davey,  and  there  took  his  first  lessons  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  gaining  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  employers.  In  1853  the 
retail  branch  house  of  I.  F.  Towell  & Co.  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Pursell,  which  prospered  from 
the  .start,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  was 
made  into  a jobbing  house  exclusively,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Pursell  & Towell.  At  Mr. 
Pursell’s  death  in  1857,  the  business  was  con- 


tinued for  six  years  more  with  signal  success, 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  when 
trade  was  prostrated  and  property  on  the  bor 
der  endangered.  It  was  deemed  necessary  by 
•Mr.  Towell  to  discontinue  the  partnership, and 
restore  to  Mr.  Pursell’s  estate  the  capital  in- 
vested with  the  profits,  intact.  He  continued 
the  business  alone  until  1878,  when  his  son-in- 
law,  Dan  McFarland,  became  associated  with 
him  under  the  firm  name  of  Towell  & McFar- 
land. In  July,  1880,  they  established,  with  Mr. 
A.L.Sanford  the  extensive  wholesale  manufac- 
turing clothing  house  of  McFarland,  Sanford  & 

Co.,  which  with  their  wholesale  dry-goods 
house  is  conducted  with  marked  success,  giv- 
ing employment  to  150  operatives.  Oct.  23, 

1849,  Mr.  Towell  married  Seva  C.  Greene,  of 
Staten  Island.  They  have  three  daughters — j 
Essie,  Louise,  wife  of  Dan.  McFarland,  and  j 
Addie.  They  lost  three  daughters  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Towell  and  his  family  are  members  of  All- 
Saints’  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Ports- 
mouth. He  is  Senior  Warden  of  the  parish, 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  po-  j 
sitions  he  has  held  for  many  years. 

Henry  Abner  Towne , lawyer,  Judge  an 
Mayor,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Litch-  ; 
field,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  5,  1826.  He  * 
is  the  only  child  of  Abner  Towne  and  Sarah  j 
Eliza  Yin  ton.  His  father  graduated  from  j 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  studied 
divinity  at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  was  ordained  \ 

pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Litch-  f 

field,  H.  Y.,  on  July  18,  1825,  where  he  died  j 

June  19,  1826,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  use-  j 

fulness,  greatly  lamented.  Our  subject  was  | 

then  only  five  months  old.  His  mother  was  I 

a sister  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  P.  Yinton,  once  a \ 

Member  of  Congress  from  the  Gallipolis,  I 

Ohio,  district.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  her  | 

husband  she  returned  to  her  parents  in  Am-  | 

herst,  Mass.,  but  some  two  or  three  years  sub-  j| 

sequent  came  to  Ohio,  and  made  her  home  | 

with  her  brother  in  Gallipolis  for  a year  or  || 

more,  while  there  being  engaged  in  teaching 
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school.  She  afterward  became  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Robert  Safford,  of  Putnam,  Ohio  (now  in- 
cluded in  the  city  of  Zanesville),  and  in  1831 
removed  to  that  place.  When  about  ten  years 
of  age  young  Towne  went  to  live  with  an 
aunt  in  Milan,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  and  there 
began  a course  of  study  preparatory  for  col- 
lege. Returning  to  Putnam  after  a year  or 
two,  he  completed  his  college  preparation.  In 
the  fall  of  1841  he  entered  Marietta  College, 
and  graduated  therefrom  in  1845.  For  a year 
subsequent  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  school 
in  Coshocton,  Ohio,  and  while  thus  employed 
resumed  the  study  of  law  under  the  Hon. 
David  Spangler,  which  he  had  previously  be- 
gun under  General  C.  P.  Goddard,  of  Zanes- 
ville. In  1849  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Cincinnati,  and  immediately  located  in  Mari- 
etta, where  he  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  partnership  with  Hon.  W.  A.  Whit- 
tlesey, afterward  a Member  of  Congress  from 
Southern  Ohio*  In  December,  1855,  he  re- 
moved to  Portsmouth,  where  for  several  years 
he  continued  in  practice  by  himself,  but  sub- 
sequently took  into  partnership  Hon.  James 
W.  Bannon,  of  Portsmouth.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  for  the 
second  sub-division  of  the  second  judicial 
district  of  Ohio,  but  served  only  something 
over  a year,  and  then  resigned  and  resumed 
his  legal  practice  in  Portsmouth,  with  H.  W. 
Farnham.  In  the  spring  of  1879  he  was 
chosen  Mayor  of  Portsmouth,  and  served  ac- 
ceptably a term  of  two  years.  During  the 
summer  of  1880  he  served  under  the  Govern- 
ment as  Supervisor  of  the  census  for  the 
Fourth  Census  District  of  the  State.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1882,  his  health  being  impaired,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a change  of  labor  and 
climate,  he  accepted -the  position  of  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives’  Committee 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  served  dur- 
ing the  Forty-seventh  Congress.  In  politics 
he  was  formerly  an  Old-line  Whig,  but  upon 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  be- 


came one  of  its  first  advocates,  and  has  voted 
solely  with  that  party  since.  He  has  always 
taken  a lively  interest  in  all  educational  mat- 
ters, and  for  four  years  was  a member  of  the 
Portsmouth  Board  of  Education,  serving  as  its 
secretary,  and  also  having  charge  of  its  fi- 
nances. He  is  connected  as  stockholder  and 
director  with  the  Scioto  Star  Fire-Brick 
Works,  of  East  Portsmouth,  and  also  stock- 
holder in  the  Globe  Iron  Company,  of  Jack- 
son,  Jackson  Co.,  Ohio.  On  Dec.  18,  1856, 
Judge  Towne  married  Harriet  Nye,  of  Mari- 
etta, Ohio,  whose  father,  Judge  Arius  Nye,  once 
represented  his  district  in  the  Ohio  Legislat- 
ure, also  served  as  Common  Pleas  Judge,  and 
was  a very  prominent  and  useful  man  of  his 
day.  She  is  also  a great-granddaughter,  on 
her  mother’s  side,  of  General  Benjamin  Tup- 
per,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  The  issue  of  this 
marriage  was  one  son — Robert  S.  Towne.  He 
is  a graduate  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  at 
Columbus,  and  is  by  profession  a mining  en- 
gineer. He  is  now.  located  at  Buena  Vista, 
Col.,  and  is  prosecuting  his  chosen  profes- 
sion with  fine  success.  In  religious  views 
Judge  Towne  is  an  Episcopalian,  and  is  a 
Vestryman  in  All-Saints’  Episcopal  Church, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio.  He  is  a man  of  fine 
natural  abilities  and  good  judgment,  and  is 
well  qualified  for  the  honorable  positions  held 
by  him,  all  of  which  have  been  tendered  him 
without  his  solicitation.  His  ministrations, 
bothas  Judge  and  as  Mayor,  have  been  ren- 
dered with  fidelity  and  impartiality.  He  pos- 
sesses a fine  physique,  courteous  manners 
and  excellent  social  qualities,  and  is  very 
greatly  respected  in  the  community. 

IV.  D.  Tremper , D.  D.  S .,  was  born  in 
New  Richmond,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1S51,  a son  of 
Johnson  Tremper,  a pioneer  of  New  Rich- 
mond. He  began  the  study  of  his  profession 
under  Dr.  R.  A.  Mollyneaux,  and  graduated 
at  the  Ohio  Dental  College,  Cincinnati,  in 
1870.  He  then  located  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
and  practiced  eight  years,  and  in  1878  re- 
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moved  to  Portsmouth,  and  located  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Second  and  Washington  streets.  Dr. 
Tremper  fully  understands  his  profession, 
and  is  prepared  to  practice  any  part  of  surgi- 
cal dentistry  in  the  most  careful  manner.  He 
was  married  Dec.  7,  1880,  to  Mary  Iiayman, 
a native  of  Newport,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Trottc r,  daughter  of  James 
Denison,  was  born  in  Cincinnati.  She  re- 
ceived her  training  in  the  millinery  business 
from  her  aunt,  Mrs.  F.  D.  May,  now  of  Phil- 
adelphia. She  established  her  millinery  and 
fancy-goods  business  in  1858,  and  has  always 
taken  the  lead  in  her  line  of  business.  This 
is  the  oldest  established  millinery  business  in 
Portsmouth,  and  Mrs.  Trotter  is  doing  an  ex- 
tensive business.  She  was  first  married  to 
Harry  Lawrence,  son  of  James  Lawrence,  of 
Cleveland  who  died  three  years  after  their 
marriage.  She  was  married  to  her  second 
husband,  I.  C.  Trotter,  in  All-Saints’  Church, 
Portsmouth,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burr.  Her  son, 
Lionel  S.  Trotter,  was  born  in  1861.  He  at- 
tended  Wilson’s  Business  College,  of  Cincin- 
nati, eighteen  months,  and  is  at  present  at 
the  College  of  Music,  of  Cincinnati,  finishing 
his  musical  education. 

Henry  Vincent  was  born  in  Devonshire, 
England,  Aug.  16,  1827,  a son  of  Benjamin 
Yincent.  He  came  to  the  United  States, 
June  8,  1879,  and  located  first  in  Albion,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  remained  three  years.  He  then 
went  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  he  spent 
one  winter,  and  the  following  winter  he 
spent  in  Maysville,  Ky.  In  1853  he  c&me  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  has  been  in  business 
for  thirty  years.  Mr.  Yincent  was  married 
May  8,  1856,  to  Mary  Ann  Callow,  of  Liver- 
pool, England.  They  have  five  children — Ida 
C., wife  of  D.  L.  Williams;  Harriet  J.,  John  LI., 
Benjamin  F.  and  Mary  E.  They  reside  on 
Sixth  street,  between  Court  and  Market  streets. 

John  H.  Wait  was  born  March  22,  1811, 
near  Lake  Champlain,  in  a village  called 
Chazy,  N.  Y.,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  La- 


vinia  (Heaton)  Wait,  of  Waitsfield,  Windsor 
Co.,  Yt.  His  parents  were  born,  reared  and 
married  in  Yermont,  but  removed  across  Lake 
Champlain,  where  three  of  their  children 
were  born,  and  moved  to  Ohio  in  the  year 
1814.  The  Wait  family  of  Yermont  are  of 
English  descent,  and  settled  in  Porter  Town- 
ship, Scioto  County,  at  the  date  above  men- 
tioned, where  the  father  of  this  sketch  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-fouryears,  and  his  mother 
at  the  age  of  ninety-six  years  six  months  and 
fourteen  days.  The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Wait  - 
was  also  named  Benjamin.  He  was  a Major  in 
the  Revolutionary  war;  High  Sheriff  of  Wind- 
sor County,  Yt.,  and  a Colonel  in  the  State 
Militia.  He  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  and  was  so  uufortu- 
nate  as  to  be  captured  once  by  the-  Indians. 

He  was  a good  runner  and  an  athletic  man, 
and  the  Indians  compelled  him  to  run  the 
gauntlet;  being  as  brave  as  he  was  strong, 
when  the  time  came  he  started,  dodging  first 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  striking  out  ; 
from  the  shoulder,  he  passed  the  ordeal  with- 
out scarcely  receiving  a scratch.  He  passed 
through  the  whole  eight  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  came  off  nearly  unharmed. 

Of  the  English  ancestors  of  the  Wait  family,  1 
it  is  said,  they  all  in  this  country  sprang  from 
the  same  stock.  The  family  legend  is,  that 
two  or  three  brothers  started  from  England  ; 
for  the  American  Colonies,  and  that  all  but  j 
one  of  these  were  lost,  and  he  alone  made  the 
American  shore.  The  family  of  Waits  are  | 
now  very  numerous  in  this  country,  and  they  [I 
have  represented  nearly  every  office  from  Chief  jl 
Justice  down,  in  the  gift  of  their  fellow-  j 
countrymen,  the  Presidency,  Yice-Presidency 
and  United  States  Senator  excepted.  At  this  j 
time  one  of  the  family,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Wait, 
is  getting  up  a history  of  the  family  from  f 

their  first  arrival  in  this  country  to  the  pres-  | 

ent  day,  a family  reunion  upon  paper.  One  ; 
paragraph  from  his  work,  only  partially  com- 
pleted, reads:  “ Among  the  planters  of  Wa-  j 
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tertown,  Mass.,  in  1637,  was  Richard  Wait, 
who  received  several  grants  of  land  there, 
and  his  homestead  of  six  acres  can  now  be 
pointed  out.  Of  his  three  sons — John, 
Thomas  and  Joseph — the  descendants  of  the 
former  removed  to  Framingham,  Mass. ; Jo- 
seph removed  to  Marlboro,  Mass.,  and  Thomas 
remained  in  Watertown,  where  he  appeared 
to  have  acquired  considerable  property.  His 
sons  were  John,  Richard,  Thomas  and  Jo- 
seph. The  first  two  died  young  men  in  the 
early  Indian  wars.  Thomas  removed  to 
Lynn,  Conn.,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  Henry 
M.  Wait,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Connecticut, 
whose  son,  Morrison  R.  Wait,  is  the  present 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States;  also  of 
Marion  Wait,  a distinguished  lawyer  of  the 
Revolution  period,  and  his  son,  Jno.  Turner 
Wait,  now  member  of  Congress  from  Con- 
necticut.” Space  will  not  allow  of  further 
extract,  though  the  sketch  sent  covers  two 
, sides  or  twelve  columns  of  the  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  News,  all  of  interesting  and  important 
family  reminiscence.  John  H.  Wait,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  passed  his  life  on  his 
father’s  farm  in  Porter  Township  from  the 
age  of  three  years  to  seventeen.  His  educa- 
tion was  received  in  the  schools  of  the  day, 
they  being  kept  during  three  months  of  the 
winter  season.  Perhaps  one-fourth  of  this 
school  time  was  lost.  At  the  age  last  men- 
tioned he  went  to  Cincinnati  to  learn  the  cab- 
inet-maker’s trade,  and  finished  his  appren- 
ticeship in  1831,  when  he  returned  to  his 
father’s  house  in  Porter  Township,  in  poor 
health.  He  worked  at  home  between  two  and 
three  years,  and  then  took  a trip  to  New  Or- 
leans on  a trading  boat,  and  was  absent  some 
seven  months.  Soon  after  his  return,  Mr. 
Wait,  in  the  year  1836,  commenced  the  fur- 
niture business  for  himself,  but  doing  the 
work  all  by  hand,  for  some  fifteen  years.  Hi’s 
energy  and  perseverance  soon  overcame  all 
obstacles,  and  some  thirty-five  years  ago  he 
commenced  the  use  of  machinery,  and  by  his 


business  ability,  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  his  work,  he  has  now  one  of  the 
largest  furniture  manufactories  in  Southern 
Ohio,  working  from  forty  to  seventy-five 
hands  and  shipping  to  all  points  West  and 
South.  Mr.  Wait  is  now  seventy-two  years 
of  age,  still  strong,  but  leaves  the  manage- 
ment and  details  of  his  business  to  his  sons. 
What  time  he  gives  to  it,  which  is  more  or 
less  every  day,  is  spent  at  the  factory  looking 
after  the  machinery,  being  something  of  a me- 
chanical genius.  He  has  made  improvements 
in  machinery, and  has  taken  out  four  patents  on 
his  work.  Mr.  Wait  was  married  Sept.  12, 
1839,  in  Harrison  Township,  to  Malvina  D. 
Sikes,  by  the  Rev.  Jno.  R.  Turner.  Mrs. 
Wait  was  born  Dec.  8,  1819.  Her  father, 
Levi  Sikes,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in 
1794,  and  moved  to  Ohio  in  1813  or  1814. 
Her  mother,  Mary  (Keyes)  Sikes,  was  born  in 
1799  in  Rockbridge  County,  Vai5  and  herfam 
ily  came  to  Ohio  about  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Sikes.  Mrs.  Wait  is  a prominent  member 
of  the  Baptist  church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wait 
have  seven  children — Isabella,  born  July  31, 
1840;  Gilbert  D.,  Oct.  15,  1841;  Frances, 
March  19,  1844;  Emeretta,  July  31,  1846; 
John  H.,  Jr.,  Sept.  23,  1848;  Sarah  S., 
Sept.  5,  1850,  and  John  Wesley,  Nov.  29, 
1853.  Mr.  Wait  has  spent  rather  a quiet 
and  uneventful  life,  but  he  has  nowin  his  old 
age  a large  property,  secured  through  his  own 
unaided  efforts,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  solid 
men  of  Portsmouth,  and  one  of  her  most  hon- 
ored and  respected  citizens. 

George  Allen  Waller , dealer  in  hardware  and 
agricultural  implements,  Portsmouth,  was 
born  in  Portsmouth,  Aug.  24,  18.17,  a son  of 
Dr.Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (McFarlane)  Waller. 
When  he  was  six  years  of  age  liis  father  died, 
and  his  mother  died  when  he  was  eight.  He 
remained  on  the  homestead  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters  till  he  was  seventeen.  In  the 
spring  of  1835  he  went  to  Indiana  with  a civil 
engineer  corps.  In  1837  he  superintended  the 
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construction  of  a section  of  the  Indiana  Cen- 
tral Canal,  near  Indianapolis.  From  1837  to 
1848  lie  was  employed  as  pilot  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers.  In  the  fall  of  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  elected  by  the  Whig  party 
Auditor  of  Scioto  County,  and  held  the  office 
three  terms  of  two  years  each.  In  January, 
1856,  he  became  established  in  his  present 
business.  He  has  served  ten  years  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council,  and  eleven  years  on 
the  Board  of  Education.  In  1852  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Whig  Convention 
that  nominated  Scott  and  Graham  to  the  Pres- 
idency and  Yice-Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  In  1864  he  was  a delegate  to  the  con- 
vention at  Baltimore  that  nominated  Lincoln 
and  Johnson.  In  1864  he  was  a member  of 
the  electoral  college,  representing  the  Eleventh 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  and  cast  his 
vote  for  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  In  1859  and 
1861  he  was  a nominee  of  the  Republican 
party  for  the  State  Senate,  but  his  district,  be- 
ing Democratic,  was  defeated.  Oct.  6,  1847, 
he  married  Jane  Da vey,  ofPortsmouth.  They 
have  four  children — William,  an  attorney  at 
Portsmouth;  Clara;  Henry  Davey,  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  of  Cincinnati;  and  George 
Allen,  a clerk,  with  his  father.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Waller  are  members  of  All-Saints’  Episcopal 
Church,  Portsmouth.  He  has  filled  many 
other  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  among 
which  are  President  and  Treasurer  of  Board 
of  Trade,  Treasurer  of  Scioto  & Hocking 
Yalley  Railroad  (now  C.  W.  & B.  R.  R.),  and 
Treasurer  of  Portsmouth  & Columbus  Turn- 
pike Company. 

Dr.  Thomas  Waller , son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Matthews)  Waller,  was  born  in  Stafford 
County,  Ya.,  Sept.  14,  1774.  He  received  a 
classical  education  at  old  William  and  Mary 
College,  Williamsburg,  Ya.  Graduating  at 
said  college  he  came  to  Kentucky  in  1797, 
and  located  in  Washington,  Mason  County, 
where  he  engaged  for  a short  time  in  mer- 
chandising. He  next  attended  lectures  at 


Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  in  Philadel- 
phia, being  a pupil  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 
After  graduating,  he  returned  to  Kentucky  to 
practice  his  profession.  On  the  10th  day  of 
January,  1800,  at  Millersburg,  Ky.,  he  married 
Elizabeth  Macfarlane,  daughter  of  Captain 
Alexander  Macfarlane,  of  Sbippensburg,  Pa., 
who  was  a Captain  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 
After  his  marriage  he  took  his  wife  to  visit 
her  relatives  in  Pennsylvania,  and  remained 
there  one  year,  during  which  time  their  first 
child  (Margaret)  was  born.  The  next  year, 
1801,  Dr.  Waller,  with  his  wife  and  child, 
came  to  Ohio,  making  the  trip  on  horseback 
to  Wheeling,  West  Ya.,  thence  to  Alexandria 
by  Ohio  River,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria, 
Scioto  County,  June  21,  1801.  Dr.  Waller 
bought  property  in  Alexandria,  and  at  once 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
being  the  first  physician  in  Scioto  County. 
He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  his 
township,  and  in  1803,  when  Scioto  County 
was  organized  he  was  elected  its  first  repre- 
sentative to  the  State  Legislature.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  troubles  arising  from  the  frequent 
inundations  of  the  Ohio  River,  he  moved  his 
family  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  reside  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Dr. 
Waller  was  appointed  Postmaster  of  Ports- 
mouth, being  the  first  postmaster  Portsmouth 
had.  He  held  the  office  until  his  death,  in  1823. 
In  addition  to  the  positions  of  honor  and  trust 
above  mentioned,  he  was  President  of  the 
Commercial  Bank,  of  Scioto,  and  in  1815  he 
was  chosen  as  the  first  President  of  the  first 
Council  of  the  town  (now  city)  ofPortsmouth. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Wardens  of  the  first 
Yestry  of  All -Saints’  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Dr.  Waller  died  July  19,  1823,  of  a 
disease  brought  on  by  overwork  in  his  prac- 
tice. Elizabeth  Waller,  his  wife,  died  July 
16,  1825.  To  use  the  words  of  the  late  Dr. 
Hempstead,  “Dr.  Waller  was  genial,  witty, 
and  full  of  good  humor.  In  manners  he  was 
a fair  specimen  of  the  Yirginia  gentleman  of 
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the  old  school  of  politeness,  without  a particle 
of  professional  jealousy  or  selfishness.”  And 
the  late  James  Keyes,  in  his  sketch  of  Dr. 
Waller,  says:  “He  died  leaving  more  friends 
and  fewer  enemies  than  any  other  man  in  Sci- 
oto County.”  The  children  born  to  Thomas 
Waller  and  Elizabeth  (Macfarlane)  Waller  are 
— Margaret,  married  Captain  Francis  Cleve- 
land, both  dead;  Mary,  married  Washington 
Kinney,  both  dead;  William,  died  unmarried; 
Thomas,  married  Miriam  Coppage  and  moved 
to  Rush  County,  Ind.,  both  dead;  Elizabeth, 
unmarried,  living;  Hannah,  died  unmarried; 
John,  married  Mary  J.  Baldridge,  living; 
Susannah,  married  John  P.  Terry,  living; 
George  Allen,  married  Jane  Davey,  living. 

'Warner  & Hawks,  one  of  the  leading  dry- 
goods  firms  of  Portsmouth,  are  located  on  the 
south  side  of  Second  street,  between  Market 
and  Court  streets.  The  business  was  estab- 
lished in  1875  by  Alex.  Warner,  the  senior 
member.  He  carried  it  on  seven  years  and 
in  1882  Mr.  Hawks  became  associated  with 
him.  They  carry  a complete  stock  of  dry- 
goods  always  keeping  the  latest  styles.  Their 
store  is  exceptionally  well  kept  and  customers 
may  be  assured  of  the  best  of  treatment  from 
both  clerks  and  proprietors.  Their  sales 
amount  to  about  $35,000  annually.  Alexan- 
der Warner  was  born  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in 
1850,  a son  of  Alex.  H.  Warner,  an  old  dry-goods 
merchant  of  Columbus  and  Chillicothe  who 
died  in  the  latter  place  in  1872,  aged  seventy 
years.  He  was  married  June  13,  1883,  to 
Mary  H.  List,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  a daughter 
of  D.  C.  List,  a banker  of  Wheeling.  Mr.  War- 
ner is  a member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  and  Na- 
tional Union.  Charles  A.  Hawks  was  born  in 
Indiana,  Feb.  6, 1860,  a son  of  Edward  Hawks, 
a merchant  of  Leesburg,Ind.,who  died  in  1863. 
Charles  A.has  been  engaged  in  dry-goods  busi- 
ness the  greater  part  of  his  life  and  is  con- 
versant with  all  branches  of  the  business. 
He  clerked  in  Ripley,  Ohio,  four  years,  and 
in  February,  1881,  came  to  Portsmouth. 

20 


Thomas  W.  Watkins , was  born  in  Kenton, 
111.,  Oct.  18,  1857,  a son  of  John  C.  Watkins. 
He  came  to  Portsmouth  with  his  father  in 
1858.  In  1870  he  began  learning  the  plumb- 
er^ trade  ; worked  at  it  five  years  and  then 
went  to  Newport,  Ky.,  and  remained  nearly 
five  years,  when  he  returned  to  Portsmouth 
and  became  established  in  business  for  him- 
self on  Second  street,  between  Washington 
and  Court  streets.  He  was  married  in  1879 
to  Sarah  E.  Stockham,  daughter  of  Aaron 
Stockham.  They  have  two  children — Char- 
lotte and  Charles.  Mr.  Watkins  is  a member 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Royal  Arcanum 
and  Independent  Order  of  Mechanics. 

Adam  TPemwas  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany, 
Jan.  11, 1840,  a son  of  Frederick  Weiss.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1864,  locating 
in  Pike  County,  Ohio,  and  in  1868  came  to 
Portsmouth.  He  worked  in  the  rolling  mills 
nine  years,  and  then  opened  a hotel  on  Third 
street  which  he  still  runs  in  connection  with 
his  Market  street  saloon.  He  was  married 
in  1864  in  the  old  country  to  Lizzie  Adam. 
They  had  five  children — Anna,  born  in  the 
old  country;  Lizzie,  John,  Mary  and  Fred 
(deceased).  Mrs.  Weiss  died  in  1864.  Mr. 
Weiss  afterward  married  Clara  Adam,  a cousin 
of  his  first  wife.  They  have  three  children — 
Louisa,  Michael  and  Clara.  Mr.  Weiss  is  a 
member  of  two  German  benevolent  societies. 

Edwin  T.  Welch , wholesale  confectioner 
and  dealer  in  foreign  fruits, was  born  Feb.  24, 
1857,  in  Chillicothe,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  Since 
he  was  twelve  years  old  he  has  been  in  the 
candy  business  and  learned  the  trade  of  man- 
ufacturing candy  in  Portsmouth,  where  he 
worked  two  years,  and  also  worked  at  it  one 
year  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Nov.  1,  1882,  he 
opened  his  present  store,  located  on  Second 
street,  between  Market  and  Court  streets  and 
is  doing  a large  business  both  in  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade.  lie  is  a member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  His  father,  William  S. 
Welch,  was  a carriage  manufacturer.  He 
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came  from  Philadelphia  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
where  he  engaged  in  his  business  twelve 
years.  He  lived  in  Portsmouth  about  twenty- 
three  years,  twelve  years  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  carriages.  He  died  in  1871, 
aged  fifty-eight  years. 

Marie,  B.  Wells  was  born  in  Meigs  County, 
Ohio,  in  1843,  a son  of  Myron  Wells.  In 
1862  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Fourth  Vir- 
ginia Infantry,  and  served  till  1864.  He  then 
enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth 
0.  N.  G.,  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
After  his  return  from  the  war  he  was  with 
the  Boon  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Compa- 
ny four  years.  In  1869  he  returned  to  Pom- 
eroy, and  in  1873  came  to  Portsmouth,  and 
was  with  Reed  & Peebles  till  1879.  He  was 
then  agent  of  the  Ohio  River  & West  Vir- 
ginia Salt  Company  a year,  and  had  also  han- 
dled flour,  grain,  meats,  etc.,  on  commission. 
In  1880  he  formed  a partnership  with  C.  S. 
Morrow,  and  in  1882  purchased  Mr.  Morrow’s 
interest,  now  carrying  on  the  business  alone. 
Mr.  Wells  was  married  in  1870  to  Matilda 
Thomas,  of  Pomeroy.  They  have  five  chil- 
dren— Edgar  S.,  Clara  E.,  Laura  C.,  MarkT. 
and  Myra.  Mr.  Wells  is  a brother  of  the 
evangelist,  D.  H.  H.  Wells,  and  of  Rev.  J.  L. 
Wells,  a Presbyterian  minister  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  His  parents  reside  near  Mentor,  Ohio. 

John  M.  Wendelken  was  born  Aug.  26, 
1850,  a son  of  Martin  Wendelken,  a native  of 
Germany,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1850,  and  located  in  Marietta,  Ohio.  He  was 
a soldier  in  the  old  country,  and  the  first 
twelve  years  in  this  country  were  spent  at  the 
carpenter’s  trade.  Since  1862  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  grocery  business.  He  has  a 
family  of  eight  children — Anna  (now  Mrs. 
Conrad  Fischer),  John  M.,  Henry,  Mary  (now 
Mrs.  Charles  Strecker),  J ulia,  William,  Mar- 
tin and  Adda.  John  M.  catne  to  Portsmouth 
in  1873.  He  formed  a partnership  with  Vin- 
cent Brodbeck  in  1878,  but  in  1881  Mr. 
Brodbeck  retired,  and  Mr.  Wendelken  has 


since  carried  on  the  business  alone.  He  has 
a large  stock  of  general  merchandise,  grocer- 
ies, boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods,  hats,  caps, 
notions,  etc.  He  employs  two  clerks.  Sept. 

18,  1873,  Mr.  Wendelken  married  Otillia 
Brodbeck,  daughter  of  Vincent  Brodbeck. 
They  have  four  children — Anna  E.,  Rosa  E., 
Nellie  O.  and  Charles  W. 

Charles  Wertz,  son  of  Henry  Wertz,  was 
born  in  Germany  in  1847.  His  father  died 
in  the  old  country,  and  when  six  years  of  age 
he  came  with  his  mother  to  the  United  States, 
locating  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  When  eight 
years  of  age  he  began  selling  newswapers  and 
tending  bar.  When  eleven  years  of  age  he 
commenced  working  on  the  river  boats,  and 
filled  all  the  positions  from  cabin  boy  to  first 
steward.  He  was  barkeeper  on  the  Telegraph 
four  years.  In  1868  he  opened  his  saloon  and 
billiard  hall  on  West  Second  street,  between 
Market  and  Jefferson  streets.  He  was  mar- 
ried May  3,  1870,  to  Lizzie  Barr,  a native  of  J 
Waverly,  Ohiov  They  have  two  children — j 

Charles,  Jr.,  and  Laura.  A daughter, Lizzie,  | 
died  in  1876,  aged  one  month.  Mr.  Wertz  is  j 
a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  ‘ 

Conrad  Westphal  was  born  in  Darmstadt,  i 
Germany,  in  1823,  a son  of  Henry  Westphal.  } 
In  1845  he  came  to  the  United  States,  locating  i 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  He  then  went  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
remained  two  and  a half  years ; thence  to  Pitts-  j 
burg,  Pa,.,  and  remained  two  and  a half  years.  J 
In  1852  he  removed  to  Portsmouth.  He  j 
worked  in  rolling  mills  prior  to  and  since  j 
coming  to  Portsmouth  till  1869,  when  he  en-  j 
gaged  in  gardening  and  farming  till  1873. 
Since  then  lie  has  been  putting  up  ice.  He  j 
keeps  three  teams  and  delivers  all  orders.  His 
sales  amount  to  1,000  tons  annually.  Mr. 
Westphal  married  Christina  Siegle,  a native  i 
of  Germany.  They  have  had  six  children,  | 
but  two  now  living — Conrad  D.  and  II.  R.  ; 
Jacob  died  after  reaching  manhood;  Mary,  || 
aged  four  years;  John  and  another  Mary  in 
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infancy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westphal  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Fifth  Street  Church. 

Joshua  Wheeler  was  born  Aug.  7,  1820,  in 
Huntington  County,  Pa.,  a son  of  John 
Wheeler,  who  came  to  Portsmouth  in  1832, 
residing  here  till  1848,  when  he  removed  to 
near  Columbus,  Ohio,  Joshua  remaining  in 
Portsmouth.  For  the  past  forty  years  he  has 
been  engaged  principally  in  doing  the  hauling 
for  the  Gaylord  Bolling  Mill  Company,  now 
known  as  the  Portsmouth  Iron  and  Steel 
Company.  Last  year  he  engaged  heavily 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  coal  business. 
In  January,  1883,  he  established  the  transfer 
company  in  connection  with  his  other  busi- 
ness. He  has  thirty  horses  and  both  drays 
and  wagons,  and  employs  forty  men.  Mr. 
Wheeler  is  very  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
about  his  business,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances, however  discouraging,  was  he  ever 
known  to  give  up,  and  as  a result  he  is  now 
the  owner  of  a good  property.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1853  to  Elizabeth  Boydson.  Twelve 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  but  six  now 
living — Louisa,  Charles,  Emma,  Lucy,  Samu- 
el and  Henry. 

W.  G.  Whitney  was  born  April  11,  1811, 
and  came  to  Portsmouth  with  his  father  in 
1821,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home. 
He  was  married  in  1836  to  Melvenia  Fleming, 
who  died  in  1847  leaving  him  three  children 
— two  sons  and  a daughter.  He  was  again 
married  in  1850  to  Elcy  F.  M.  Voorhes  by 
whom  he  has  four  childreu.  He  has  seven  living 
children,  three  of  whom  are  married — BulufF, 
to  Louise  Adams  and  residing  m Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  W.  F.,  to  Lizzie  M.  Jones,  living  in 
Portsmouth,  and  Mary  Jane,  wife  of  C.  E. 
Jewell,  of  Portsmouth.  His  lather,  Buluff 
Whitney,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  June  20, 
1776.  At  the  close  of  the  Bevolut.ionary  war 
the  family  emigrated  to  Western  Hew  York, 
where  Buluff  grew  up  and  married  Susannah 
Glenny,  a native  of  North  Ireland.  They 


came  to  Ohio  in  1817  and  located  in  Ports- 
mouth in  1821,  where  the  mother  died  in  1845 
and  the  father  in  1846.  They  had  a family 
of  eight  children:  John,  who  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Arenia  Kelly  and  died  in  1855  ; Mary, 
who  married  Hannibal  G. Hamlin, residing  and 
dying  in  Cincinnati  in  1880;Buluff  who  died  in 
1824,  aged  nineteen  years  ;Susannah,  wife  of 
E.G.Stone  of  Cincinnati;  Sarah,  wife  of  A.B. 
Hardin  of  Cincinnati;  W.G., our  subject;Miner- 
va  wife  of  Abijah  Curtis,  and  Olive  who  mar- 
ried Allan  C.  McArthur,  youngest  son  of  ex- 
Governor  McArthur,  of  Ohio,  and  now  living 
near  Circleville,  Ohio.  The  Whitneys  (father 
and  sons),  after  the  manner  of  the  early 
settlers,  engaged  together  in  various  indus- 
tries, among  which  were  farming  and  a brick 
yard,  in  which  the  brick  for  the  older  por- 
tion of  the  present  court-house  was  made. 
Previous  to  settling  in  Portsmouth  they  had 
bought  and  worked  the  Peacock  coal  banks  of 
Pomeroy, Ohio.  They  supplied  the  first  coal  for 
Portsmouth  and  continued  in  that  trade  until 
the  year  1831,  when  they  sold  their  banks  to 
Y.  B.  Horton  and  went  into  the  grocery  and 
produce  business,  in  which  W.  G.  continued 
until  the  year  1859.  For  some  years  W.  G. 
was  also  engaged  in  the  river  trade,  being 
part  owner  and  commander  of  the  steamboat 
Olive,  running  between  Cincinnati  and  Pitts- 
burg. After  the  year  1859  he  confined  him- 
self to  the  business  of  commission  grain 
dealer  and  shipper,  in  the  region  of  the  Scioto 
Talley  and  Ohio  Canal, in  which  he  continued 
until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  In  religion 
W.  G.  is  an  Episcopalian.  In  politics,  con- 
servative, never  an  office-seeker,  nor  taking  a 
very  active  part  in  political  affairs.  In  early 
life  he  was  a Whig  but  since  the  war  of  the 
Bebellion  has  voted  the  Bepublican  ticket.  In 
1832  Buluff  Whitney,  Sr.,  bought  lots  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Second  and  Market  streets 
and  built  the  houses  which  are  at  present 
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standing  there.  One  was,  up  to  the  year  1 859, 
the  family  residence  and  they  are  yet  in  the 
possession  of  W.  G.  Whitney. 

John  D.  Wilhelm  was  born  in  Scioto  County 
Ohio,  Sept.  6,  1837,  a son  of  Jacob  and 
Amanda  M.  (Day)  Wilhelm,  his  father  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania  and  his  mother  of 
Ohio.  In  1851  Mr.  Wilhelm  began  learning 
the  tinner’s  trade.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in 
Company  G,  First  Ohio  Infantry,  and  served 
four  months.  After  his  return  home  he  was 
variously  engaged  for  two  years  and  then 
became  established  at  his  present  place  of 
business,  on  Second  street,  between  Market 
and  Court  streets.  He  keeps  stoves  and 
manufactures  tinware,  employing  three  or 
four  hands.  He  was  married  in  1867  to  Cora 
Conway.  They  have  four  children — Anna 
Lou,  Albert,  Charles  and  Bess.  Mr.  Wilhelm 
is  a member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Ke- 
public. 

John  Wilhelm  was  born  in  Germany,  June 
30,  1833,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age 
came  to  the  United  States,  locating  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  where  he  clerked  in  a whole- 
sale grocery  house  four  and  a half  years.  In 
1856  he  came  to  Portsmouth  and  opened  a 
retail  grocery  store  on  Front  street,  and  four- 
teen years  later  removed  to  his  present  place, 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Court  streets.  In  1869 
he  built  the  opera  house,  a three-story  build- 
ing, 64  x 66  feet.  The  lower  story  contains 
three  fine  store  rooms;  the  second  floor,  pri- 
vate residence  and  offices,  and  the  third  floor 
the  opera  hall,  with  a seating  capacity  of  750, 
including  gallery.  The  building  was  com- 
pleted at  a cost  of  $35,000.  Mr.  Wilhelm 
was  married  in  1857  to  Sophia  Schwartz,  of 
Chillicothe.  They  have  had  a family  of  nine 
children — Charles  H.,  in  business  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Tenth  and  Chillicothe  streets;  Lizzie,  a 
school-teacher,  but,  obliged  to  leave  school 
before  the  close  of  her  second  term,  died  June 
27,  1883,  aged  twenty-two  years;  Mellie; 
John,  in  Lexington,  Ky.;  Albert,  Emma,  Os- 


car, Alma  and  Walter.  Mr.  Wilhelm  has 
been  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  since  1856, 
and  is  a member  of  several  German  societies. 

• Evan  Williams  was  born  in  Wales,  Feb. 

12,  1827,  a son  of  David  Williams,  who  came  i 
to  the  United  States  with  his  family  in  1837, 
locating  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  and  ten 
years  later  removed  to  Jackson  County, 
where  he  died  in  1874,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

He  had  a family  of  eight  children — Martha, 
resides  on  the  old  homestead;  Jane,  widow  of 
Daniel  Thomas,  of  Portsmouth;  Mary,  died, 
aged  fifteen;  Evan,  subject  of  our  sketch; 
Anna,  married  to  Thomas  Lawrence,  died  in 
1860;  John  and  David,  farmers  of  Jackson 
County,  and  William,  residing  on  the  old 
homestead.  Evan  began  working  for  him- 
self when  seventeen  years  of  age  in  a rolling 
mill,  and  was  engaged  in  that  business  till 
1876,  when  he  opened  a grocery  store  on  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Waller  streets.  He  was 
married  in  1852  to  Catherine  Edwards.  She 
died  in  April,  1881,  leaving  three  children — 
John,  Grant  and  Charles.  Mr.  Williams  is  a 
member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 

John  George  Wurster  was  born  Oct.  21, 
1831,  in  Wittenberg,  Germany,  and  came  to 
America  in  May,  1851,  and  located  at  Wa- 
verly,  where  he  lived  a year.  In  the  spring 
of  1852  he  came  to  Portsmouth,  and  after 
remaining  here  a year  went  to  Greenup 
County,  Ky.,  and  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
months  spent  six  months  at  Franklin  Fur-  I 
nace,  Ohio.  He  then  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth and  worked  in  the  rolling-mill  till 
1861,  when  he  opened  his  present  bakery.  1 
He  was  married  July  6,  1851,  to  Mary  D. 
Kiedaisch,  a native  of  Wittenberg,  Germany. 

She  died  in  1876,  leaving  five  children — 
Mary, wife  of  Daniel  Egbert,  of  Scioto  County; 
John,  clerking  for  Sanford  & McFarland; 
Frederick,  a butcher  in  Cincinnati;  Albert, 
helping  his  father,  and  George,  attending 
school.  Mr.  Wurster  is  a member  of  the 
Lutheran  church. 
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John  Williams  was  born  March  15,  1833, 
in  the  parish  of  Llanegryn,  in  Merioneth, 
North  Wales,  a son  of  Griffith  Williams.  He 
began  to  learn  the  pattern-maker’s  trade  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  at  which  he  worked  till 
1869,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States.  He 
spent  the  first  two  years  in  Cincinnati  work- 
ing at  his  trade,  since  when  he  has  made  his 
home  in  Portsmouth,  and  has  been  in  the 
constant  employ  of  Moore  & Co.’s  machine 
works  as  foreman  of  the  pattern-making  shop. 
He  was  married  in  Wales,  in  1857,  to  Eliza- 
beth Wilkes,  who  died  Oct.  18,  1878,  aged  for- 
ty years.  Their  children  are — Thomas  Wilkes, 
who  is  twenty-three  'years  old,  and  by  trade 
a pattern-maker;  Ella,  Katie  and  Freddie,  all 
born  in  Wales.  Myfanwy  died  in  February, 
1874,  aged  three  years,  and  Margaret  died  in 
March,  1874,  aged  three  months.  The  de- 
ceased were  born  in  Portsmouth.  Mr.  Will- 
iams belongs  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity. In  politics  he  affiliates  with  the  Re- 
publican party. 

H.  P.  Yeager  was  born  in  Prussia,  Sept. 
7,  1828,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1850,  locating  first  in  Williamsburg,  Pa., 
where  he  taught  school  three  months.  He 
then  clerked  at  Harrison  Furnace  a year; 
then  came  to  Portsmouth  and  clerked  one 
year  in  Hall’s  store,  on  Front  street,  and 
three  years  for  Conley.  He  then  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Gerlach,  but  a year 
later  bought  his  partner’s  interest.  In  1866 
he  purchased  the  property  now  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Yeager,  on  Market  street,  between  Sec- 
ond and  Third  streets.  He  died  Sept.  26, 
1877,  and  his  wife  is  now  carrying  on  the 
business.  He  was  married  in  1853  to  Mar- 
garet Coleman,  a native  of  Germany,  born 
Nov.  7,  1828,  who  came  with  her  parents, 
William  and  Clara  Coleman,  to  the  United 
States  when  she  was  small.  Her  father  died 
in  1865, aged  sixty-four  years.  Her  mother 
is  still  living,  aged  eighty-two  years.  Mrs. 


Yeager  has  five  children — Henry,  Emma 
Clara,  Lucy,  Augusta  and  Emma. 

Thomas  T.  Yeager  was  born  in  Meigs 
County,  Ohio,  in  1836,  and  has  been  a resi- 
dent of  Portsmouth  about  forty  years.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  wharf-boat  and  commis- 
sion business  eleven  years,  railroad  business 
four  years,  and  livery  business  six  years.  In 
September,  1882,  he,  with  Mr.  Anderson, 
bought  McAndrew’s  flour-mill,  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Washington  streets.  It  is  a two-story 
building,  66  x 27  feet  in  size,  with  an  L 
and  stable.  They  are  now  re-modeling  the 
mill,  putting  in  eight  sets  of  Sloan’s  rollers, 
two  reel  bolting  chests,  a centrifugal  reel. 
Smith’s  purifier  and  a large  corn  sheller.  The 
capacity  will  be  two  barrels  of  flour  every 
hour,  besides  corn  meal  and  mill  feed.  Mr. 
Yeager  enlisted  in  the  late  war  in  the 
three  months’  service;  participated  in  the  first 
battle  at  Bull  Run.  He  was  married  in  1869 
to  Elenor  Fritts.  They  have  one  son — Thomas 
IT.  Mr.  Yeager  is  a member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic. 

L.  D.  York  was  born  in  England,  Dec.  20, 
1847,  and  in  1868  came  to  America,  locating 
jn  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  he  superintended 
the  Passaic  Mills  eight  years.  In  1878  he 
went  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  re- 
maining there  over  a year.  In  1880  he  came 
to  Portsmouth  and  became  associated  with 
the  Burgess  Steel  and  Iron  Works.  He  was 
married  in  Portsmouth  in  1872  to  Alice  M. 
Watkins.  They  have  three  daughters  and  one 
son.  Mr.  York  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity. 

Jacob  Yost  was  born  in  Lorain,  Germany, 
March  31,  1846.  When  he  was  eight  years 
of  age  his  father,  Andrew  Yost,  came  to  the 
United  States,  locating  in  Portsmouth,  where 
he  died  June  13,  1871.  His  family  consisted 
of  five  children — Jacob,  Louise,  Daniel,  Liz- 
zie (the  wife  of  W.TI.  Elliott,  died  in  December, 
1881,  aged  twenty-six  years),  and  Phillipine. 
Jacob  began  working  in  a rolling-mill  when 
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ten  years  of  age.  When  lie  was  fourteen  he 
went  to  work  at  the  blacksmith’s  trade,  but 
after  a year  and  a half  returned  to  the  rolling- 
mill,  where  he  is  now  doing  the  work  of  a 
boiler.  He  was  married  Nov.  25,  1873,  to 
Kate  Clemens,  daughter  of  Fred  Clemens. 
They  have  six  children — Daniel  F.,  Flora  L., 
Emma  M.,  Clemens  A.,  Elinora  P.  and  Carrie 
K.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yost  are  members  of  Fifth 
Street  Lutheran  Church. 

Charles  H.  Ziegler , Superintendent  of  the 
water-works,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  Sept. 
30,  1851,  a son  of  H.  D.  Ziegler,  an  old  resi- 
dent of  the  city.  When  a boy  he  learned  the 
trade  of  plumber  and  gas-fitter,  and  has  made 
that  his  business  with  the  exception  of  three 
years  that  he  was  engineer  for  the  Ohio  Stave 
Company.  Sept.  1,  1880,  he  was  elected  to 
his  present  position.  He  was  married  in  1873 
to  Kate  Jarvis,  a native  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
They  have  three  children — Frank,  Grace  and 
Carrie.  Mr.  Ziegler  is  a member  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Mechanics. 

J.  Zottman , deceased,  was  born  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  Prussia,  in  1826,  and  when  quite 
a young  man  came  to  the  United  States.  He 
had  learned  the  candle  and  soap-maker’s  trade 
in  the  old  country  and  first  worked  at  his 
trade  in  this  country  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  sub- 
sequently going  to  Cincinnati.  In  1848  he 
removed  to  Portsmouth  and  built  a factory, 
where  he  manufactured  candles  and  soap  till 
his  death  in  1880,  aged  fifty-four  years.  He 
left  a family  of  nine  children.  His  eldest 
son,  H.  J.,  is  now  conducting  the  business. 
Previous  to  engaging  in  this  business  he  had 
for  several  years  been  a bank  messenger.  He 
was  married  in  1878  to  Lizzie,  daughter  of 
Charles  Rauch.  They  have  two  sons — Walter 
and  Elmer.  Mr.  Zottman  is  a member  of  the 
German  Benevolent  Society. 

James  Keyes  was  born'in  Albemarle  County, 
Va.,  March  22,  1801,  and  died  in  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  June  30,  1883.  His  father  was  of  the 
old  Massachusetts  Puritan  stock,  and  after  the 


Revolutionary  war  went  to  Virginia,  where 
he  married,  and  where  all  of  his  children  were 
born.  In  1810  the  family  removed  to  Ohio 
and  settled  on  a farm  where  East  Portsmouth 
now  stands.  Our  subject  had  the  advantage 
of  a good  education,  and  always  made  the  best 
of  his  advantages,  being  possessed  of  a strong 
and  philosophical  mind.  In  politics  he  was 
originally  a Jeffersonian  Democrat, and  fought 
vigorously  for  that  party  while  it  represented 
his  views;  but  when  the  slavery  question  and 
other  vital  issues  pushed  themselves  to  the 
front,  he  promptly  allied  himself  with  what 
seemed  to  him  the  right  party,  and  remained 
with  it  to  the  last.  In  religion  he  had  no 
special  views,  but  had  a great  respect  for 
Christians  and  Christianity.  Ho  lived  a pure 
and  upright  life,  anything  like  profanity  be- 
ing intolerable  to  him.  He  wrote  the  “Pion- 
eers of  Scioto  County,”  which  first  appeared 
in  the  Portsmouth  newspapers,  and  afterward 
in  book  form.  Up  to  a short  time  before  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  writing  “ Reminis- 
cences of  Scioto  County,”  the  unfinished  MS. 
of  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  his  son.  The 
compilers  of  the  “History  of  Lower  Scioto 
Valley”  are  indebted  to  his  “ Pioneers  of  Sci- 
oto County”  for  valuable  information.  Mr. 
Keyes’s  habits  were  most  simple,  and  he  attrib- 
uted his  long  life  and  health  to  his  mode  of 
living.  He  had  a paralytic  stroke  the  first  of 
March  previous  to  his  death,  and  was  looking 
for  the  second,  but  it  never  came,  death  being 
caused  by  a stomach  and  bowel  trouble.  He 
never  fully  regained  his  vigor  after  his  first 
attack,  though  the  last  four  months  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  comparative  comfort.  In  his 
death  Scioto  County  lost  one  of  her  most 
prominent  pioneers,  and  one  who  was  always 
alive  to  the  interests  of  the  county  and  State. 

Soioto  Lodge,  No.  31, 1.  O.  O.  A.,  of  Ports- 
mouth, was  organized  June  5,  1844,  with  the 
following  charter  members:  James  Malcolm, 
Thomas  S.  Currie,  William  Miller,  William 
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H.  Briggs,  Arthur  C.  Davis.  The  lodge  own 
and  occupy  a commodious  and  beautiful  hall, 
located  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Sixth 
streets.  This  building  was  erected  in  1876, 
at  a cost  of  $9,000.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio 
held  their  session  in  this  hall  May  8,  1877. 
Scioto  Lodge  ranks  among  the  prosperous 
lodges  of  the  order  in  Ohio,  and  has  a mem- 
bership at  present  (1883)  of  119,  with  the  fol- 
lowing named  officers:  N.  G.,  O.  D.  Foster; 
V.  G.,  J.  W.  Jenkins;  Secretary,  James  W. 


Ellis;  Treasurer,  John  Micklethwait;  War- 
den, J.  Keffer;  Conductor,  H.  G.  Ellis;  O. 
G.,  Thomas  Rogers;  I.  G.,  Philip  Bauer;  R. 
S.  N.  G.,  S.  G.  Garvin;  L.  S.  N.  G.,  I.  Wood- 
ruff; L.  S.  V.  G.,  C.  J.  Rust;  R.  S.  S.,  W. 
Foster;  L.  S.  S.,  J.  J.  Sutton.  The  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  District  No.  38  is  J.  W. 
Ellis.  The  lodge  has  thirty -six  Past  Grands. 
The  lodge  meets  regularly  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing, and  is  steadily  growing  in  interest  and 
membership. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


PORTER,  CLAY  AND  HARRISON  TOWNSHIPS. 


PORTER  TOWNSHIP. 

THE  FIRST  SETTLED. 

This  township  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  settled  in  Scioto  County,  claiming  Sam’l 
Marshall,  Juo.  Lindsay,  Isaac  Bonser,  Uriah 
Barber,  as  its  first  settlers.  Lindsay  and 
Bonser  married  daughters  of  Mr.  Sam’l  Mar- 
shall. Mr.  Marshall  first  settled  on  Congress 
land,  but  after  making  considerable  improve- 
ment left  it  and  leased  a school  section,  and 
made  excellent  improvements  and  secured  the 
land.  Porter  Township  has  an  Ohio  River 
front  of  fully  ten  miles,  and  has  also  the  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  Little  Scioto  within  its  bor- 
ders for  a distance  of  five  miles,  and  at  the 
point  it  then  turns  north,  is  but  a trifle  over 
two  miles  from  the  Ohio  River.  At  its  junc- 
tion with  the  latter  it  lias  a wide  and  fertile 
bottom,  extending  some  two  miles  back,  on 
account  of  quite  a large  bend  in  the  Little 
Scioto,  about  one  mile  from  its  mouth.  From 
its  long  river  front  and  the  peculiar  richness 
of  the  soil,  its  prolific  yield  and  ease  of  culti- 
vation, that  part  of  Scioto  County  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Porter  Town- 
ship rapidly  settled.  For  many  years  it  kept 
the  lead  in  population,  and  at  this  day,  with 
the  exception  of  Portsmouth,  which  now  cov- 
ers Wayne  Township,  it  has  the  largest  popu- 
lation of  any  township  in  the  county,  with 
Bloom  ranking  as  a good  second,  and  Brush 
Creek  not  far  behind. 

In  the  year  1840  Porter  had  a popula- 
tion of  1,013;  in  1850,  1,674;  in  1860,  1,873; 


in  1870,  1,965;  in  1880,  2,274.  These  gains 
or  increase  in  population  have  not  been  great 
since  1850,  but  it  has  been  a steady  one,  and 
better  the  last  decade  than  the  two  decades 
previous,  showing  a more  enterprising  spirit. 
The  wealth  of  the  township  is  pretty  evenly 
distributed  among  its  inhabitants,  and  while 
not  as  great  in  proportion  to  some  has  a bet- 
ter average  to  the  citizen. 

AREA  AND  VALUATION. 

In  regard  to  size  Porter  Township  is  the 
smallest  of  the  fifteen  townships,  outside  of 
Portsmouth,  comprising  the  municipal  divis- 
ions of  the  county.  It  has  assessed  upon  the 
tax  duplicate  12,196  acres  of  lands.  Wash- 
ington Township  is  taxed  but  upon  thirty- 
seven  acres  more,  and  Rush  comes  next,  with 
758  acres  more,  but  with  only  a trifle  ove 
half  of  Porter’s  assessed  valuation. 

The  valuation  was  given  in  1882  on  real 
estate  at  $240,960;  chattel  property,  $183,- 
629;  a total  of  $424,589.  The  increase  in 
chattel  property  of  1880,  two  years,  was  $33,- 
106,  the  greatest  gain  of  any  township  in  the 
county.  As  it  lies  upon  the  Ohio  River,  it 
follows  the  bend,  and  the  Western  portion  is 
rather  a narrow  strip;  thence  east  some  three 
miles,  when  it  takes  the  form  of  nearly  a 
square  lying  east  of  the  bend  of  the  Ohio  and 
running  north  to  the  Harrison  Township 
line.  Its  average  width  is  about  four  miles, 
which  lies  on  a line  east  of  the  bend.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Harrison  Town- 
ship, on  the  east  by  Vernon,  on  the  south  by 
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Greene  and  the  Ohio  river,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Ohio  River  and  Olay  Township.  It  is 
principally  watered  by  the  Little  Scioto  in  its 
northern  part,  and  Fine  Creek  in  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  portion,  which  crosses  the 
township  in  a northwesterly  direction,  emp- 
tying into  the  Ohio.  There  are  also  a few 
small  tributaries,  all  giving  the  township  an 
abundance  of  water.  On  leaving  the  valleys 
the  country  is  somewhat  broken  and  hilly, 
but  taken  together  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  best  agricultural  townships  in  the  county, 
only  exceeded,  if  at  all,  by  Clay  and  Yalley 
townships.  Coal  and  iron  ore  are  found 
within  its  limits,  and  fire-clay  in  such  quan- 
tities as  has  caused  it  to  become  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  the  township,  fire 
brick  being  made  in  large  quantities.  Tiling 
is  another  industry  which  is  growing. 

WHEN  FORMED. 

When  the  county  was  organized,  in  1803, 
the  present  territory  of  Porter  was  a part  of 
Wayne  and  Greene  townships,  and  it  was  not 
until  1814  Porter  became  a separate  munici- 
pality. The  order  forming  it  was  made  Dec. 
6,  1814,  as  follows: 

“ Ordered , That  the  petition  for  a new 
township  by  sundry  persons  of  Wayne  and 
Greene  townships  be  granted,  and  that  the 
following  be  the  bounds:  To  begin  at  Ira 
Hitchcock’s  upper  corner;  thence  on  the  river 
up  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek; 
thence  to  Hale’s  Creek  so  far  that  a due  west 
line  will  strike  the  lower  back  corner  of  the 
grant;  thence  with  the  line  of  Bloom  Town- 
ship and  Madison  Township  so  far  as  to  strike 
a due  north  line  drawn  from  the  place  of  be- 
ginning, called  Porter  Township.” 

Later  a change  seems  to  have  been  wanted, 
and  a petition  was  presented  to  change  the 
township  line.  This  was  granted  by  the  com- 
missioners, and  the  following  order  made: 

“ Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Hale’s  Creek; 
thence  up  the  said  creek  with  the  meanders  to 


where  it  strikes  the  French  Grant,  lots  Nos. 
54  and  66;  thence  a northeasterly  course  with 
line  of  the  French  Grant  to  lots  Nos.  78  and 
90  to  the  southeast  corner  of  fractional  section 
No.  21,  range  20,  in  township  No.  2;  thence 
north  with  the  original  surveyed  township 
line  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  No.  36, 
in  range  No.  20,  in  township  No.  3;  thence 
west  with  the  original  section  lines  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  section  No.  36,  in  range 
No.  21,  in  township  No.  2;  thence  south  to 
the  Ohio  River;  thence  up  the  Ohio  River 
with  the  meanderings  to  the  beginning  for  the 
boundaries  of  Porter  Township.” 

EARLY  SETTLERS. 

There  are  the  names  of  many  of  the  old 
pioneers  of  Porter  Township  entered  among 
the  list  of  old  settlers  given  in  the  history  of 
Scioto  County,  and  among  those  who  were 
born  here,  or  came  in  childhood’s  days  and 
are  yet  living,  are:  Madison  Price,  Elias  Mar- 
shall and  Levi  Smith,  of  Scioto ville;  Jonathan 
Hurd,  James  Littlejohn  and  Theodore  Bliss, 
of  Wheelersburg;  and  Isaac  Fullerton  and 
John  Baccus.  Among  the  oldest  couples  liv- 
ing are:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbens,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Hurd,  all  of  whom  are  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  with  the  prospect  of  several 
years  more  of  a quiet  and  peaceful  life. 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

Porter  Township  was  named  after  the  son 
of  Major  Porter  Wheeler.  The  first  election 

was  held  in  1803,  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Mar- 
shall, Sr.,  and  after  organization  at  the  house 
of  Jesse  Marshall. 

William  Price  kept  the  first  tavern,  just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Scioto. 

William  Morrison  was  the  first  wagon-mak- 
er in  Porter  Township. 

The  Baccus  School-house,  the  first  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  township,  away  from 
the  river,  was  erected  in  1816.  Walter  Be- 
loat  was  its  first  teacher. 
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The  first  church  was  erected  in  1817,  and 
was  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Rufus  Che- 
ney— Free-Will  Baptist. 

The  first  public  school  built  was  on  the 
property  of  Daniel  Young.  Jesse  Y.  Whit- 
comb and  John  Young  were  teachers. 

At  their  first  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  at 
Major  Samuel  Bonser’s,  a cannon  was  used 
made  out  of  a gum-tree,  strongly  strapped  with 
iron  bands.  It  was  made  by  Samuel  B.  Burt. 

Jesse  Marshall  opened  the  first  store  in  Por- 
ter Township  in  1812,  at  the  point  now  known 
as  Wait’s  Station.  It  was  before  the  town- 
ship was  organized,  and  was  known  for  some 
years  as  the  Vinton  Price  place. 

William  Brown  started  the  second  in  the 
front  room  of  his  house  in  1835.  These  were 
the  only  two  stores  in  the  township  at  that 
time. 

The  Portsmouth  Branch  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Washington  & Baltimore  Railroad  enters  the 
western  side  and  passes  through  the  northern 
part  of  the  township  for  some  seven  miles,  and 
the  Scioto  Valley  Railroad,  from  Sciotoville 
southeast  about  eight  miles,  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  township.  Wheelersburg  is 
on  the  latter  road,  and  Wait’s  Station  is  on 
the  branch.  Sciotoville  is  the  dividing  point 
of  the  two  roads,  one  going  northeast  and  the 
other  southeast  from  that  village. 

ANOTHER  CHANGE. 

The  county  commissioners  made  another 
slight  change  in  the  boundary  line  of  the 
township  in  1836,  and  the  last.  It  reads: 

“ Whereas,,  William  Montgomery  having 
made  application  to  be  attached  to  the  town- 
ship of  Porter,  upon  examination  of  the  said 
application,  and  upon  due  consideration  of  the 
same,  it  is  Ordered,  That  the  said  Win.  Mont- 
gomery be  attached  to  the  township  of  Porter, 
beginning  in  the  line  between  sections  23  and 
26  in  township  No.  2,  range  20,  fractions 
where  Hale’s  Creek  crosses  said  line,  and 
thence  up  the  creek,  with  the  ineanderings 


thereof,  until  it  strikes  said  line  again,  so  as 
to  include  within  the  limits  of  Porter  Town- 
ship the  said  William  Montgomery.”  Dec.  7, 
1836. 

SCIOTOVILLE. 

Sciotoville  is  not  the  oldest  town  in  the 
township,  but  at  this  time  it  has  the  largest 
population.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Scioto,  on  its  west  bank,  and  on  the  bank  of 
the  Ohio  River,  and  is  the  converging  point  of 
the  Scioto  Valley  and  the  Portsmouth  Branch 
of  the  C.,W.  & B.  railroads.  It  has  become 
quite  noted  as  a manufacturing  point,  its 
principal  production  being  fire  brick  and  tile. 
Its  location  is  high  and  dry,  and  it  lias  both 
valleys  to  give  it  a generous  support. 
It  is  handsomely  laid  out,  nearly  due  north 
and  south,  some  six  miles  from  Portsmouth, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  a thriving  and  growing 
town.  It  first  came  into  existence  and  was 
laid  out  in  184:1,  being  surveyed  Jan.  25 
and  26  by  J.  Riggs,  for  Messrs.  Jas.  Taylor, 
Jr.,  and  Chas.  Moore.  The  record  of  that 
survey  was  recorded  Feb.  18,  1841. 

The  town  site  of  Sciotoville  has  a history. 
The  original  purchaser  of  the  plat  was  Colonel 
Edwards,  who  located  the  property, a fractional 
section,  paid  one-fourth  the  purchase  money 
down  as  required,  received  his  patent,  and 
then  turned  around  and  sold  it  out  in  small 
lots,  cash  down,  and  left  for  Kentucky.  Those 
who  could  not  pay  the  Government  their 
share  of  the  three-fourths  left  lost  their  land. 
The  Government  subsequently  made  up  to 
those  who  were  alive  in  1820. 

The  village  was  named  after  the  Little  Scioto 
River,  which  flows  into  the  Ohio  on  its  eastern 
border. 

The  first  residences  put  up  after  the  platting 
of  the  village  were  by  Madison  Price  Uriah 
Bonser  and  Jacob  Bonser.  Wm.  Brown’s  res- 
idence was  already  there  and  his  store,  which 
opened,  as  before  mentioned,  in  1835. 

Elias  and  Luther  Marshall  opened  the  first 
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store  after  it  was  laid  out,  under  the  name  of 
Marshall  Bros.  It  was  a grocery  store  and 
was  located  on  lot  No.  31.  A few  months 
later  Elias  bought  his  brother  out  and  added 
dry-goods,  in  fact  keeping  a general  store, 
which  he  continued  for  many  years. 

Bonser  & Correll  started  the  first  wagon 
shop;  Wm.  Courtney,  the  first  blacksmith 
shop,  and  David  F.  Upp,  the  first  shoe  shop. 

Dr.  White  came  in  the  year  1846,  and  was 
the  first  resident  physician.  The  first  hotel 
was  erected  in  1843,  with  Madison  Price 
landlord  and  proprietor. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1847  Messrs. 
Taylor,  Decker  & Co.  put  up  and  ran  the 
first  iron  foundry,  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  it  burned  down  the  same  year  by  act  of 
an  incendiary.  The  flouring  mill  and  edge- 
tool  manufactory  was  run  by  Elias  Marshall 
and  erected  in  1851.  This  constituted  up  to 
that  time  its  business  interests. 

The  postoffice  was  established  in  1844,  and 
James  Bynn  was  appointed  Postmaster.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Elias  Marshall  until  1852, 
since  which  time  it  has  changed  hands  several 
times.  James  H.  Halliday  is  the  present 
Postmaster.  Registered  letters  are  sent  but 
it  is  not  yet  a money-order  office. 

An  effort  was  made  in  1877  to  make  Scioto- 
ville  an  incorporated  village,  but  there  was 
enough  opposition  started  to  defeat  the  plan. 
The  town  is  growing  and  has  now  a popula- 
tion of  nearly  800,  and  its  manufacturing 
interests  are  developing  fairly.  There  have 
been  several  additions  to  the  village,  the  last 
in  1868,  being  three  additions  besides  the 
original  plat.  They  also  conformed  to  that 
plat  by  being  laid  out  at  right  angles,  the 
streets  running  north  and  south,  and  east  and 
west,  or  nearly  so. 

ITS  BUSINESS  INTERESTS,  1883. 

Oregon  Eakins,  dealer  in  dry -goods,  grocer- 
ies and  notions. 


Walter  Beloat,  dealer  in  dry-goods,  grocer- 
ies and  notions. 

Dr.  Halderman  &Oo.,  dealers  in  drugs  and 
medicines. 

Sciotoville  Saw-mill  and  Lumber  Co. 

G.W.  Salladay,  dealer  in  groceries,  etc. 

L.  Marshall,  proprietor  of  Marshall  House. 

L.  Marshall,  drugs  and  medicines. 

J.  D.  Matliiott,  proprietor  of  Mathiott 
House. 

A.  Brase,  tin,  stoves,  hardware  and  house- 
furnishing goods. 

Alfred  Yost,  cigar  manufactory  and  dealer 
in  tobaccos. 

August  Cook,  wine  and  beer  saloon. 

Adam  Ault,  blacksmith,  wagon-maker  and 
wheelbarrow  manufacturer. 

George  Batterson,  harness-maker. 

Wm.  Nickls,  blacksmith  and  horseshoer. 

Wm.  Duveneck,  wagon  manufacturer. 

Gus.  Zuicker,  blacksmith  and  horseshoer- 

Geo.  M.  Marshall,  physician  and  surgeon. 

S.  S.  Halderman,  physician  and  surgeon. 

Marten  Taylor,  physician  and  surgeon. 

Mrs.  D.  Westwood,  milliner  and  dress- 
maker. 

Henry  Meeks,  brick-layer. 

Richard  Goodrich  & Son,  plasterers  and 
cistern  builders. 

Levi  Smith,  carpenter. 

L.  Marshall,  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Mayor  of  Sciotoville. 

Mrs.  Alma  Hitchcock,  milliner  and  dress- 
maker. 

John  Taylor,  barber. 

Sciotoville  Saw-mill  and  Lumber  Co.’  s 
store. 

Henry  C.  Sheward,  shingle  manufacturer. 

Scioto  Lumber  Company  was  establishe 
in  1875  by  M.  J.  & J.  W.  White.  They  deal 
in  all  kinds  of  sawed  lumber,  shingles  and 
lath,  and  the  output  of  their  mill  is  2,000,000 
feet  annually,  and  can  turn  out  15,000  feet 
daily.  Located  on  the  river,  their  boats  land 
at  their  dock  and  load  up,  and  the  railroad 
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switch  runs  into  their  yard.  The  logs  are 
purchased  up  the  river  and  floated  down, 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  furnishing  a 
large  part  of  them.  Oak,  walnut,  and  all 
kinds  of  hard  timber  are  purchased. 

Fire-Brick  Manufactory . — This  enterprise 
was  started  in  1861  by  Reese  Thoms.  He 
commenced  in  a small  way  in  an  old  build- 
ing which  had  been  used  as  a saw-mill.  He 
managed  it  so  successfully  that  after  holding 
the  trade  for  four  years  other  persons  were 
induced  to  embark  in  it.  In  1865  Messrs. 
Watkins,  Porter  & Co.  started  another  yard. 
The  demand  for  brick  being  very  great,  Far- 
ney,  Murray  & Co.  opened  the  third  yard, 
and  named  it  the  Salamander.  These  yards 
continued  until  1870,  enlarging  the  area  of 
their  trade,  and  building  up  each  a splendid 
business.  The  above  year  the  three  firms 
consolidated  under  the  firm  name  of  the 
Scioto  Fire-Brick  Company,  which  it  still  re- 
tains. From  the  small  beginning  o Mr. 
Thoms  has  arisen  one  of  the  largest  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind  in  the  State.  The  out- 
put is  32,000  brick  daily,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  several  hundred  men  and  teams. 
It  is  now  an  incorporated  company  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  Its  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, Russell  Tewksberry;  Secretary,  Samuel 
Reed;  Superintendent,  C.  P.  Loyd;  Book- 
keeper, Chas.  Erlich.  Chas.  Tnrner,  Mana- 
ger, and  John  J.  House,  Storekeeper. 

WHEELERSBURO. 

Wheelersburg  is  a thriving  village  located 
near  the  center  of  the  township,  north  and 
south,  and  is  the  oldest  settled  in  the  town- 
ship. It  was  first  settled  about  1820;  was 
named  Concord,  and  laid  off  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Young  and  his  brother,  John  Young, 
being  surveyed  by  Samuel  Cole,  June  15, 
1824.  Its  present  name  of  Wheelersburg  was 
given  it  in  honor  of  Major  Wheeler,  an  early 
settler,  a noted  Indian  fighter,  and  a soldier 
in  the  war  of  1812.  Besides  the  turnpike 


road  which  passes  through  it,  called  the 
Portsmouth  pike,  the  Scioto  Valley  Railroad 
depot  is  within  about  one-quarter  of  a mile 
of  the  village.  It  is  pleasantly  and  even 
handsomely  located,  not  far  from  the  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  and  is  the  official  headquarters  of 
the  township,  it  being  the  only  voting  pre- 
cinct. It  has  a population  of  about  500;  is 
a thrifty,  enterprising  place,  with  some  neat 
residences,  good  business  houses,  and  agrow- 
ing manufacturing  interest. 

The  town  of  Concord  remained  as  such 
about  two  years  after  it  was  platted,  or  up  to 
1826,  when  its  name  was  changed  to  Wheel- 
ersburg. In  1822  Daniel  and  John  Young 
erected  the  first  cotton  factory.  The  machi- 
nery was  first  put  up  in  Greenupsburg  and 
brought  from  there  to  Portsmouth,  being  run 
by  David  Gharky  and  his  partner  from  the 
year  1818.  In  1822  Mr.  Gharky,  having  be- 
come sole  proprietor,  sold  the  machinery  to 
the  Young  Brothers  and  went  out  of  business 
in  that  line.  The  Messrs.  Young  erected 
their  building  in  what  was  then  Concord,  and 
on  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Broadway  and 
Center  streets,  where  the  Gerding  House  now 
stands.  It  was  sold  in  1835  to  Edward 
Cranston,  who  moved  it  to  its  present  site  and 
changed  it  into  a woolen-mill.  The  first  and 
only  Postmaster  of  Concord  was  John  Young. 
He  removed  from  the  State,  and  Samuel 
Gould  was  appointed  in  October,  1826.  Its 
name  was  then  changed  to  Wheelersburg, 
and  Mr.  Gould  was  the  first  Postmaster  after 
the  change  of  name.  He  held  it  a number  of 
years  and  was  succeeded  by  Seymour  Pixley. 
Since  then  there  have  been  other  changes  un- 
til the  Postmaster  at  this  time  is  H.  T.  Hall. 
The  first  school-house  built  in  the  village  was 
in  1822,  and  John  Young  was  the  first  teacher 
who  taught  within  its  limits. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  1883. 

The  business  interests  of  Wheelersburg  in 
1883  show  a prosperity  that  is  encouraging. 
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It  has  three  churches  and  three  schools,  three 
general  stores,  one  hotel  (the  Gerding  House), 
one  grocery  store,  three  blacksmith  and  wagon 
shops,  one  blacksmith  shop,  one  saddlery  and 
harness  store,  one  tailoring  establishment, 
one  boot  and  shoe  shop,  one  undertaker,  one 
woolen-mill, one  tile  factory,  two  flouring  mills, 
one  cabinet  shop,  one  saw-mill,  one  express 
office  (Adams),  two  carpenters,  two  physicians. 

The  woolen-mill  above  referred  to  was  pur- 
chased by  Edward  Cranston  from  Daniel 
Young  in  1835,  who  continued  to  run  the 
mill  by  horse-power  until  1867,  when  they 
purchased  steam-power.  Jeremiah  Cranston, 
son  of  Edward,  became  a partner  in  1848. 
The  mills  are  now  owned  by  the  son,  the 
father  being  deceased.  They  are  now  manu- 
facturing jeans,  flannels,  blankets  and  yarns. 
It  is  the  oldest  woolen-mill  in  Southeastern 
Ohio. 

The  Tile  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Wheelers  burg  was  started  April  28,  1871, 
the  incorporators  being  L.  Salladay,  Jeremiah 
Cranston,  O.  II.  Glidden,  Win.  Crichton,  A. 
P.  Osborn  and  J.  P.  Merrill.  They  secured 
a practical  workman  and  business  man  in  the 
person  of  Wm.  Denis  for  Superintendent. 
Jan.  1,  1883,  Mr.  Denis  made  a proposition 
to  the  owners  to  purchase  the  remainder  of 
the  works,  he  having  before  purchased  an*in- 
terest,  and  was  accepted.  He  has  a fine  trade 
in  all  the  adjoining  States,  ships  as  far  south 
as  Louisiana,  and  the  largest  manufacturing 
interest  in  the  town.  His  son,  Wm.  H. 
Denis,  is  now  a partner,  and  the  business  is 
conducted  by  Wm.  Denis  & Son. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  chattel  prop- 
erty of  Wheelersburg  in  1882  was  placed  at 
the  handsome  sum  of  $132,193. 

SOCIETIES. 

Western  Sun  Lodge , No.  §l,A.F.&  A.M., 
is  a flourishing  order,  which  holds  its  meet- 
ings weekly,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Center  streets.  The  membership 


numbers  fifty  in  good  standing.  The  officers 
the  present  year  are:  S.  M.  Osborn,  S.  W.; 
H.  Eakman,  J.  W. ; Geo.  Marshall,  S.  D. ; 
L.  Salladay,  J.  D.;  T.  Prather,  Treasurer;  Jas. 
Baker,  Secretary,  and  Joseph  .Rogers,  Tyler. 

Orient  Lodge,  No.  337,  I.  0.  0.  F. — This 
order  is  one  of  long  standing  and  has  a hall 
of  its  own,  located  on  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Center  streets.  The  lodge  is  out  of  debt, 
and  their  hall,  which  is  handsomely  finished 
and  furnished,  is  paid  for  as  well  as  the  build- 
ing. Their  meetings  are  held  every  Saturday 
night,  and  they  have  a membership  of  thirty- 
eight  in  good  standing.  The  present  officers 
of  the  lodge  are:  Henry  Beeler,  N.  G. ; Walter 
Beloat,  V.  G. ; Jerry  Scranton,  Secretary; 
Sidney  Patton,  Treasurer. 

wait’s  station 

is  on  the  Portsmouth  Branch  of  the  C.,  W.  & 
B.  Railroad,  about  ten  miles  northeast  of 
Portsmouth.  It  was  named  after  Benjamin 
W ait,  a native  of  Vermont,  who  settled  in  the 
county  in  1814.  The  station  was  located  by 
the  railroad  company  in  1851,  and  Benj.  F. 
Wait,  son  of  Benj.  Wait,  appointed  station 
agent,  which  he  held  some  nine  months, 
when  the  station  was  removed  nearly  one  mile 
east  to  a place  named  Slocum,  and  was  there 
kept  by  Joshua  McStry.  A postoffice  was  es- 
tablished and  the  first  Postmaster  was  Dennis 
Emory.  Emory  resigned  and  Thos.  M.  Car- 
roll  was  appointed.  Then  John  Ashley  suc- 
ceeded him  after  two  years,  and  the  office 
was  vacated  during  his  term.  The  station  and 
the  postoffice,  which  was^re-established,  is  still 
called  Wait’s  Station  and  Postoffice.  Joshua 
McKinstry  was  appointed  station  agent  in 
1871,  and  was  also  appointed  Postmaster,  and 
in  connection  keeps  a grocery  store.  While 
the  location  is  still  at  Slocum  the  name  of 
station  and  postoffice  is  called  “ Wait’s,”  as 
above.  Mr.  McKinstry  was  born  in  Athens 
County  in  1816;  came  to  Scioto  County  in 
1851,  and  to  the  station  in  1862.  The  town 
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of  Wait’s  has  ten  families  within  its  limits, 
and  one  church,  size  24  x 34  feet,  owned  by 
the  denomination  of  Free-Will  Baptists.  This 
covers  the  hamlets  and  the  business  interests 
of  Porter  Township,  except  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  There  are  many  fine  farms  and 
orchards  in  the  township,  and,  as  a class,  the 
farmers  are  all  well-to-do,  and  unencumbered 
with  either  debt  or  despondency. 

SCHOOLS. 

Porter  Township  has  eight  school  districts, 
or  sub-districts,  but  in  reality  it  might  be 
called  thirteen,  as  it  takes  that  number  of 
teachers. 

The  Sciotoville  District , No.  1,  is  a neat 
and  substantial  brtek  structure  of  four  rooms, 
the  grounds  covering  about  half  a block 
on  Market  street,  in  the  town  of  Sciotoville. 
The  Principal  of  this  school  is  Prof.  P.  F. 
White;  Mrs.  Emma  Duvendeck  has  charge 
of  room  No.  2,  Miss  Luella  Meeker  of  No.  3, 
and  Miss  Frankie  Beloat  of  room  No.  4. 

Sub-district  No.  2 is  on  the  turnpike, 
about  two  and  a half  miles  southeast  of 
Wheelersburg.  It  is  a new  frame  building, 
and  the  school  the  coming  winter  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Ida  Oronton,  a 
successful  teacher. 

Sub-district  No.  3 is  a frame  structure  lo- 
cated on  the  Ohio  River,  at  a point  called 
Hay  port.  The  teacher  is  Sam’l  Barrett. 

Sub-district  No.  4 is  on  the  Sciotoville 
and  Webster  Turnpike,  some  two  and  a half 
miles  from  the  former  place.  Frame  build- 
ing, with  J.  H.  Mooney  as  instructor. 

Sub-district  No.  5. — This  school  is  situa- 
ted on  Dogwood  Ridge,  on  the  Wait’s  Station 
road  leading  from  Wheelersburg,  and  one  and 
a half  miles  from  the  latter  place.  L.  H. 
Moseman  has  been  secured  as  teacher. 

Special  School  District , No.  6,  is  located  at 
Wheelersburg.  It  is  a handsome  brick  struct- 
ure of  four  rooms,  pleasant  grounds,  with 
three  rooms  occupied.  Prof.  Aaron  Grady  is 


Principal;  Geo.  Osborn  has  charge  of  room 
No.  2,  and  Miss  Searls  of  room  3. 

Sub-district  No.  7 is  located  two  and  a 
half  miles  southeast  of  Wheelersburg,  on  Lick 
Run.  The  building  is  of  frame,  and  Miss 
Jennie  Camp  has  been  secured  as  the  teacher. 

Sub-district  No  8 is  one  and  one-fourth 
miles  west  of  Sciotoville,  on  the  turnpike 
leading  to  Portsmouth. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Porter  Free-  Will  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  Sept.  6,  1817,  in  a school- 
house  on  Ward’s  Run,  near  the  residence  of 
Benj.  Wait,  by  Elder  Rufus  Cheney  and  oth- 
ers. Eli  Kelsey  was  Clerk.  Transient  serv- 
ices were  held  occasionally,  and  Revs.  David 
Dudley  and  Markus  Kilborn  held  services  as 
they  passed  through.  Rev.  R.  Cheney  was 
the  first  preacher  of  this  denomination  in 
Scioto  County,  in  the  year  1816.  The 
present  minister  is  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Carr. 

The  Little  Scioto  Quarterly  Meeting  was 
organized  May  18,  1833,  at  the  house  of  Sol- 
omon Monroe,  in  Harrison  Township.  The 
ministers  officiating  were  the  Revs.  Harry 
Branch,  Jas.  M.  Shurtleff  and  Sam’l  Low. 
The  church  was  represented  at  the  meeting 
from  Porter,  Madison  and  Harrison  town- 
ships, the  delegation  from  Porter  being  Benj. 
Wait,  Benj.  Dean;  Harrison,  Aaron  Pool  and 
Ephraim  Low,  and  for  Madison,  James  Low. 
Porter  members  numbered  thirty-seven, 
Madison  twelve,  and  Harrison  seven.  At 
that  time  the  Free-Will  Baptists  had  no 
church  buildings  of  their  own  in  the  county. 

The  Tree-  Will  Baptist  Church , of  Wheel- 
ersburg, was  organized  May  17,  1851,  by  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Fullerton.  The  present  pastor  is 
the  Rev.  II.  J.  Carr;  Trustees,  Jas.  Little- 
john, T.  J.  Gibson,  and  one  vacancy. 

The  Free-  Will  Baptist  Church , of  Scioto- 
ville, was  organized  Feb.  20,  1857,  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Fullerton  being  its  first  pastor,  and  La- 
fayette Clifford,  Silas  Candill,  and  Thos. 
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Marshall  the  Trustees.  The  Rev.  Alva 
Crabtree  is  now  in  charge,  with  Frederic 
Ranshahouse,  Jesse  Furdyand  Aaron  Stock- 
ham,  Trustees. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church , of 
Wheelers  burg,  was  organized  in  1822,  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Young.  The  original  members 
were:  John  Young,  Hannah  Gould,  Josiah 
Merrill  and  wife,  and  John  Hurd  and  wife. 
The  next  minister  was  Rev.  De  Lay,  who 
preached  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Gould. 
Their  first  church  was  built  in  1838,  which 
has  been  recently  torn  down,  and  a new 
church  building  is  now  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion, to  be  completed  by  Christmas,  at  a cost 
of  $4,000.  The  church  is  in  a flourishing  con- 
dition under  the  earnest  and  able  pastorate  of 
the  Rev.  Geo.  Cherington.  The  present 
Trustees  are  A.  Grady,  Wm.  Duis  and  Jas. 
L.  Taylor. 

The  Baptist  Church , of  Wheelersburg, 
was  organized  in  1879  by  I.  H.  Clark.  The 
first  minister  in  charge  was  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Roberts.  The  church  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered, and  is  now  under  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Rev.  A.  K.  Murphy.  The  Trustees 
are  Harris  Dodge,  Levi  Smith  and  Jno.  C. 
Malone. 

The  Sciotoville  Christian  Church  was  es- 
tablished in  1880,  and  their  church  was  dedi- 
cated Sept.  4,  1881.  The  Elders  are  John 
Grubbs,  Ira  Correll  and  Wm.  Fullerton.  At 
present  they  have  no  regular  minister.  Pro- 
tracted meetings  are  held  four  times  a year, 
and  last  from  four  to  ten  days  each. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church , of  Sci- 
otoville, was  organized  in  1848;  the  Rev. 
Murphy  was  its  first  pastor,  and  the  Trustees, 
Jas.  Taylor  and  Uriah  Bonser.  The  present 
officiating  clergyman  is  the  Rev.  Geo.  Cher- 
ngton,  and  its  Trustees,  C.  P.  Loyd,  David 
Combsand  and  E.  W.  Turner. 

The  Zion  Church , German  Methodist 
Episcopal,  was  organized  some  years  since 
with  the  following  original  members:  Fred- 


eric Messner,  Geo.  Smith,  Jno.  Helt,-  Michael 
Reif,  Frederic  Gable  and  Geo.  Messner.  The 
first  minister  was  the  Rev.  John  Phetzing. 
Mr.  Leger,  of  Portsmouth,  built  their  church 
in  1858,  and  it  was  dedicated  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  the  Rev.  John  Bier  officiating. 
Trustees  are  Fred.  Messner,  Gottleib  Fritz, 
Michael  Reif,  Fred.  Gable  and  Jno.  Helt. 
The  church  is  a frame  one,  28x40  feet  in  size. 

The  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  was 
organized  in  the  year  1851,  and  is  located 
about  one  and  a half  miles  east  of  Sciotoville. 
It  is  a one-story  frame  building  30  x 32  feet  in 
size,  plainly  but  neatly  finished.  It  was 
erected  the  same  year  of  its  organization. 
The  Rev.  Alt  and  the  following  'names  were- 
those  who  joined  as  original  members:  Mat- 
thias, Andrew,  John  and  Jacob  Lillik,  and 
their  father,  given  name  not  known,  Mr.  Fel- 
kil,  and  a few  others  whose  names  were  for- 
gotten, as  no  record  was  kept.  The.  Rev. 
Strikp  is  the  present  pastor,  and  the  church 
has  a membership  at  this  time  of  forty. 

Catholic  Church. — This  church  was  organ- 
ized in  1846  by  the  Rev.  Father  Jos.  O’Mally. 
The  original  members  were  Garret  Railf  and 
wife,  Eberhart  Frisky  and  wife,  Jno.  Ken- 
dall and  wife,  Jno.  Reaper  and  wife,  Jno. 
Moseman  and  wife, Michael  Delebar  and  wife, 
Patrick  Flanagan  and  wife,  Christian  Flana- 
gan and  wife,  John  Timering,  and  Henry  Lip- 
ker  and  wife.  The  church  was  erected  in 
1849,  Father  Emanuel  Tinpon  in  charge,  and 
the  Trustees,  Henry  Lipker  and  Eberhart 
Frisky.  It  then  had  a membership  of  forty- 
five,  and  at  this  time  some  sixty  members,  un- 
der the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Father 
John  Ritter.  Service  is  held  every  other 
Sabbath.  The  church  is  located  on  the  north- 
west quarter  section  13,  township  2,  range  20, 
and  is  valued  at  $1,500. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS. 

The  township  officers  for  1833  were:  Trus- 
tees, Pattengale,  Bonser  and  Powers;  Clerk, 
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Wm.  Enslow;  Assessor,  Mr.  Cole;  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  Hall;  Constables,  Patton,  Thomp- 
son and  Williams. 

For  1883,  half  century  later,  they  are: 
Trustees,  Wm.  Reif,  Jas.  Pucker,  and  Geo. 
A.  Osborn;  Clerk,  Jas.  H.  ITalliday;  Treas- 
urer, C.  W.  Ehrlich;  Assessor,  Jno.  W. 
Merrill;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Thos.  M. 
Correll,  Luther  Marshall  and  Smith  Little- 
john; Constables,  Win.  Fullerton,  and  one 
vacancy;  Hotary  Public,  Luther  Marshall. 
Politically  speaking  the  township  of  Porter  is 
Republican. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

C.  M.  Albert , engineer,  was  born  Nov.  24, 
1850,  in  Medina  County,  Ohio,  and  left  there 
when  twelve  years  of  age,  for  Richland  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  where  he  remained  three  years.  He 
then  lived  a year  in  Lawrence  County,  Ohio, 
after  which  he  spent  eighteen  months  in  Car- 
roll  County,  Mo.  While  painting  a house  in 
the  latter  place  he  fell  from  a scaffold,  which 
almost  caused  his  death.  He  was  brought  to 
Ashland  County,  Ohio,  where  his  people  then 
lived,  where  he  lay  for  two  years  unable  to 
work.  After  his  recovery  he  was  employed 
at  the  Cooper’s  Works  in  Hardin  County, 
Ohio,  for  two  years.  The  following  two  years 
he  ran  a saw-mill  in  West  Virginia,  after 
which  he  ran  the  engine  on  the  C.  & O.  R.R. 
for  fourteen  months,  and  while  acting  in  that 
capacity  met  with  an  accident  which  disabled 
him  for  six  months.  He  then  moved  to  Meigs 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  ran  an  engine  in  a 
grist-mill  at  Letart  Falls,  after  which  he 
worked  in  a stave  and  cooper  shop  in  Law- 
rence County,  Ohio.  Since  1879  he  has  been 
engaged  in  running  the  engine  for  the  Fire- 
Brick  Company  in  Sciotoville,  Ohio.  He  was 
married  July  4,  1869,  to  Fatima  Greely,  a 
native  of  Ashland  County,  Ohio.  Four  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  this  union — E.  G.  A., 
Stella  M.,  M.  E.  and  Claud  G.  Mrs.  Albert 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 


S.  D.  Argo  was  born  in  Adams  County, 
Ohio,  July  15,  1827.  When  twenty  years  of 
age  he  went  to  Lawrence  County,  and  in  1849 
helped  to  lay  out  the  town  of  Iron  ton.  He 
built  the  third  house  in  the  place,  and  lived 
there  till  the  fall  of  1854.  He  was  married  in 
1849  to  Mary  Jane  Lambert.  They  had  a 
family  of  six  children,  five  now  living — 
Thomas,  Elias,  James,  Frank  and  Emily. 
Mrs.  Argo  died  in  November,  1863.  In  1864 
Mr.  Argo  married  Fannie  H.  Hopkins,  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  She  was  born  in  Portage 
County,  Ohio,  June  11,  1830.  They  have  one 
child — 0.  A.,  born  Dec.  14,  1866.  Jan.  26, 
1880,  Mr.  Argo  came  to  Scioto  County,  and 
located  at  Pine  Creek  Landing,  where  he  has 
twenty-six  acres  of  good  laud.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Ironton. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Good  Templar’s  lodge 
at  Wheelersburg,and  of  French  Grant  Grange, 
No.  648.  Sept.  14,  1861,  Mr.  Argo  enlisted 
in  Company  G,  Fourth  Ohio  Cavalry.  He 
was  promoted  from  First  Sergeant  to  First 
Lieutenant  of  Company  D,  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  company.  He  was  wounded 
at  Kennesaw  Mountain  by  his  horse  falling 
on  him,  and  again,  April  2,  1865,  by  two 
musket  balls  passing  through  both  shoulders. 
He  was  left  on  the  field  as  dead,  but  the  regi- 
mental sutler  picked  him  up  the  night  after 
the  battle,  and  took  him  to  the  house  of  the 
rebel  General  Smith,  at  Selma,  Ala.,  where 
the  Union  prisoners  were  kept  to  keep  the 
forces  from  burning  the  house.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  very  kind  to  Mr.  Argo,  and  when  he  was 
convalescent  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  again 
taking  up  arms  against  the  rebels.  When 
General  Steel  with  the  gun-boats  from  Mobile 
sailed  up  the  river,  General  Smith  asked  Mr. 
Argo  what  it  was  best  to  do.  Mr.  Argo  told 
him  if  General  Steel  came  into  Selma  he 
would  destroy  the  city,  including  General 
Smith’s  home;  but  if  he  would  surrender,  as 
he  suggested,  he  would  vouch  for  his  safety 
and  for  that  of  his  property  on  account  of  the 
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kind  attention  he  had  received.  General 
Smith  took  his  advice,  and  a yawl  with  the 
white  flag  was  sent  down  the  river.  Although 
this  has  not  been  a matter  of  history,  the  sur- 
render of  Selma  was  planned  by  a Union  sol- 
dier, and  that  soldier  is  Mr.  Argo. 

John  8.  Baccus  was  born  in  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  July  18, 1811,  a son  of  James  andNancy 
A.  (Smith)  Baccus,  natives  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  came  to  Ohio  in  1806,  locating  in  Scioto 
County.  Six  of  their  eight  children  are  still 
living.  His  father  died  in  1840,  and  his 
mother  in  1864.  John  S.  was  reared  and 
educated  in  his  native  county.  He  worked 
three  years  at  the  furnaces,  and  seven  years  at 
the  carpenter’s  trade.  In  1842  he  commenced 
farming  on  the  farm  where  he  still  resides. 
He  owns  121  acres  of  land — one  of  the  best 
hill  farms  in  Scioto  County.  He  was  married 
in  1836  to  Flora  E.,  daughter  of  Anthony  C. 
Vincent,  of  Scioto  County.  Mrs.  Baccus  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

George  Bahner  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many, Sept.  26,  1826.  He  came  to  America 
in  1839,  landing  at  Hew  York,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  came  to  Portsmouth. 
He  remained  in  Scioto  County  three  years, 
and  the  following  seven  years  resided  in  Law- 
rence County,  Ohio.  In  1855  he  was  married 
to  Margaret  Ammon,  a native  of  Bavaria, 
born  about  1828.  They  are  the  parents  of 
five  children — John,  Anna  E.,  Augusta, 
George  and  David.  In  1855  he  came  to 
Porter  Township,  Scioto  County,  where  he 
owns  a farm  of  100  acres  of  good  land  on  sec- 
tion 8.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Lutheran  church.  Our  subject’s  father,  John 
Bahner,  was  a native  of  Bavaria.  He  was 
in  the  war  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He 
died  in  Scioto  County,  in  1879,  aged  eighty- 
four  years.  Elizabeth  (Dorsch)  Bahner, 
mother  of  our  subject,  was  also  born  in  Bava- 
ria. She  died  in  Porter  Township,  Scioto 
County,  in  1878,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

John  Hatch  Barrett  was  born  in  Scioto 
21 


County,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1818,  a son  of  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  (Hatch)  Barrett,  his  father  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  mother  of 
New  Hampshire.  His  parents  came  to  Ohio 
in  1808  and  settled  in  Scioto  County  on  a 
farm.  In  1819  they  went  to  Portsmouth, 
where  his  father  manufactured  brick  three  or 
four  years.  He  then  purchased  another  farm 
and  engaged  in  farming  till  his  death  in  1858. 
His  wife  died  in  1872.  They  reared  a family 
of  five  children — Lavina  B.,  Abigail  B., 
Thornton,  Henry  and  John  H.  The  latter 
is  the  only  one  now  living.  After  reaching 
manhood  he  went  to  Kentucky  and  purchased 
a farm.  In  1856  he  returned  to  Ohio  and 
bought  a farm  of  Colonel  William  M.  Burke. 
He  owns  seventy-five  acres  of  fine  land.  He 
was  married  in  January,  1849,  to  Buby  G., 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sophia  Hatch,  of 
Scioto  County.  They  have  five  children — 
Thornton,  Orrin  G.,  Thomas  H.,  Henry  and 
Kate  H. 

John  F.  Basham , farmer,  was  born  Dec. 
16,  1853,  in  Porter  Township,  Scioto  Co., 
Ohio.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  coun- 
ty, and  was  engaged  in  farming  on  his  fa- 
ther’s farm.  Sept.  6,  1880,  he  went  out  to 
Montana,  where  he  remained  till  August, 

1882.  On  his  return  home  he  remained 
at  Loghman,  Mich.,  for  a short  time,  en- 
gaged in  scaling  or  measuring  timber.  Sept. 
27,  1882,  he  was  married  in  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Portsmouth,  by  Kev.  H. 
A.  Ketchim,  to  Lolie  L.  Taylor,  born  in  Lew- 
is County,  Ky.,  May  14,  1862.  After  his  mar- 
riage he  returned  to  Michigan,  but  February 

1883,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  is  now  work- 
ing  on  his  father’s  farm  on  section  12,  Porter 
Township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basham  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
Portsmouth,  Ohio, 

Walter  Beloat  was  born  in  Sciotoville,  Por- 
ter Township,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  6,  1854. 
He  was  educated  in  the  district  schools,  and 
has  always  resided  in  his  native  county.  He 
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commenced  liis  present  mercantile  business 
in  1882.  Fourteen  months  previous  to  this 
he  was  employed  as  clerk  for  the  Scioto 
Fire-Brick  Company.  He  had  formerly  fol- 
lowed the  river,  keel-boating  and  steam-boat- 
ing. He  was  married  Dec.  7,  1881,  to  Caro- 
line Gates,  born  in  Scioto  County,  in  1858. 
They  are  the  parents  of  one  child — Lydia  Z., 
born  Sept.  21,  1882.  Mr.  Beloat  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Orient  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  Ho. 
337,  Wheelersburg,  Ohio.  His  wife  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  church. 

Samuel  Bonser , son  of  Isaac  and  Abigail 
(Burt)  Bonser,  was  born  in  Northumberland 
County,  Pa.,  Sept.  30,  1795,  and  when  one 
year  old  was  brought  to  Ohio  by  his  parents. 
His  father  was  a millwright  by  trade,  and  in 
1797,  with  the  assistance  of  his  neighbors,  he 
built  a grist-mill  on  Bonser’s  Run.  He  died 
in  this  county  in  1819,  aged  eighty-three 
years.  His  wife  was  a native  of  Hew  Jersey, 
and  died  near  Sciotoville  in  1853,  in  her 
eighty-third  year.  Onr  subject  was  married 
to  Hannah  Mead,  Aug.  5,  1819.  They  were 
blessed  with  thirteen  children,  of  whom  nine 
are  living. 

Adolph  Brase,  manufacturer  of  tinware  and 
dealer  in  hardware,  house-furnishing  goods 
and  musical  instruments,  was  born  in  Hew- 
rode,  Prussia,  Jan.  10,  1837.  His  father, 
Joseph  Brase,  was  a soldier  in  the  Prussian 
army,  and  fought  under  Blucher  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  He  received,  as  a reward  for 
his  valor,  a medal,  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  son,  Adolph.  He  died  July  4, 
1876.  Ilis  wife,  Barbara  Brase,  is  still  living 
in  Germany.  Adolph  is  their  only  child. 
After  his  arrival  in  America,  in  1859,  he 
worked  at  the  machinist’s  trade  in  Philadel- 
phia till  1860  and  then  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, working  at  his  trade  several  years,  and 
afterward  was  an  engineer  on  the  river  steam- 
boats. He  was  a soldier  in  the  Union  army 
in  the  late  civil  war.  He  was  enabled,  by 
economy  and  business  tact,  to  save  money, 


and  after  the  war  started  in  business  for  him- 
self in  Sciotoville.  In  1871  he  moved  his 
business  to  Oak  Hill,  Jackson  County,  leav- 
ing his  family  in  Sciotoville.  In  1881  he  re- 
turned to  Sciotoville  and  has  since  been  en- 
gaged in  his  present  business.  He  has  taken 
out  four  patents,  all  of  which  have  proved 
successful.  He  was  married  in  1859  irrYork, 
England,  to  Martha  Bosamworth,  a native  of 
that  city,  born  May  29,  1839.  They  have  had 
seven  children,  six  of  whom  are  living — Jo- 
seph, Martha,  Alice,  Gladdy,  Emma  and 
Charles.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brase  are  members 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Western  Sun  Lodge,  Ho.  91, 
A.  F.  & A.  M.,  Wheelersburg,  Ohio. 

Benjamin  J.  Bratt , a native  of  England, 
was  born  June  5,  1819,  a son  of  Moses  Bratt, 
who  came  to  America  and  after  locating  a 
home  sent  for  his  family,  they  arriving  in 
Philadelphia  in  August,  1822.  His  father 
was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  a buggy  by 
a runaway  team,  his  wife  having  both  her 
lower  limbs  broken  at  the  same  time.  Ben- 
jamin J.  worked  in  the  iron  mines  till  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age.  In  1847  he  came  to 
Ohio,  locating  at  Hanging  Rock,  Lawrence 
Couuty.  In  1856  he  went  to  Portsmouth  and 
for  sixteen  years  was  manager  of  Gaylord  & 
Co.’s  rolling-mill.  In  the  spring  of  1870  he 
bought  the  farm  of  150  acres,  where  he  now 
resides,  near  Wheelersburg.  He  was  married 
in  1839  to  Mary  Williams,  a native  of  Eng- 
land and  a daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Will- 
iams. Of  their  nine  children  but  four  are 
living — Maria  E.,  Anna  L.,  Joseph  W,  and 
Benjamin  C.  Mr.  Bratt  was  a member  of 
the  Council  while  in  Portsmouth  and  has 
served  as  Trustee  of  Porter  Township.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Joseph  S.  Brown  was  born  in  Scioto  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  Oct.  26,  1826,  a son  of  Thomas  II. 
and  Mary  (Webber)  Brown,  natives  of  Hew 
Hampshire.  Ilis  father  died  when  he  was  an 
infant  and  he  was  reared  by  his  grandfather, 
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Rev.  John  Webber,  an  Old  School  Presbyteri- 
an minister.  His  grandfather  was  a thorough 
scholar,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
ministers  of'  his  day.  He  was  well  known  in 
Ohio  and  universally  respected.  He  tinally 
located  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  died  in 
1858,  aged  ninety-three  years.  Joseph  S.  ac- 
companied his  grandfather  to  Dayton  and  re- 
mained with  him  till  his  death  and  then  re- 
turned to  Scioto  County.  He  was  married  in 
1853  to  Harriet  M.,  daughter  of  James  and 
Hannah  Gibbons,  early  pioneers  of  Ohio. 

Benjamin  E.  Cranston  was  born  in  Por- 
ter Township,  Scioto  County,  Jan.  17,  1833,. 
and  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native 
county.  He  has  followed  farming  all  his 
life,  and  at  present  owns  170  acres  of  good 
land  and  a residence  on  section  16,  Porter 
Township.  He  was  married  Nov.  14,  1861, 
to  Frances  Jane  Elick,  born  in  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  Nov.  27,  1841.  They  have  had  a fam- 
ily of  fourteen  children— Catherine  S.,  Ruth, 
Anna  N.,  Edward  B.,  Jeremiah,  David  and 
Jacob  (twins),  Abigail  E.,  George  F.,  Mary 
A.,  John  S.,  Francis  A.,  William  H.  and  one 
deceased.  His  father,  Edward  Cranston,  was 
a native  of  Rhode  Island.  He  came  to  Ohio 
in  1815  and  died  in  Porter  Township,  Oct.  26, 
1864.  His  mother,  Sallie  (Whitcomb)  Crans- 
ton, was  a native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  died 
in  Porter  Township.  They  were  the  parents 
of  nine  children,  our  subject  being  the  fifth 
child. 

Frank  E.  Cranston , the  eldest  son  of  JeV 
emiah  and  Abigail  Cranston,  was  born  in 
Wheelersburg,  Ohio,  April  15, 1851.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  and  after- 
ward attended  the  Iron  City  Commercial  Col- 
lege at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  He  then  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  father  and  younger  broth- 
er in  the  factory.  In  1875  he  went  West  and 
remained  until  spring  of  1877.  In  1877  he 
moved  to  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stock-raising.  He  owns 
173  acres  of  well-improved  land  with  good 


buildings.  In  April,  1881,  he  married  Sophia 
Dold,  a daughter  of  Stephen  Dold.  She  died 
June  11,  1883,  leaving  two  children — Joseph 
Y.  and  Mary  A.  The  latter  died  Aug.  18, 
1883. 

Jeremiah  Cranston , woolen  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  Aug.  5, 
1827,  and  was  reared  and  educated  in  Wheel- 
ersburg. His  father  was  a native- of  Rhode 
Island  and  by  trade  a machinist.  He  built  a 
small  carding  machine  in  Wheelersburg  where 
he  did  county  carding.  In  1847  he  put  up  a 
woolen  machine  and  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth  from  the  raw  wool,  enlarging 
the  business  from  time  to  time.  Our  subject 
became  a partner  in  the  business  in  1848, 
in  which  he  has  since  continued.  April  1, 1883, 
his  son  James  commenced  to  take  the  entire 
control  of  the  business.  Mr.  Cranston  was  mar- 
ried Jan.  30,  1850,  to  Abigail  Deautrumout, 
born  in  Delaware,  Dec.  24, 1827.  They  have 
six  children — Francis E.,  MaryN.,  Benjamin, 
Louis  D.,  James  J.  and  Charles  S.  Mr.  Cranston 
has  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  three 
years  and  Township  Trustee  several  terms. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  Orient 
Lodge,  No.  337,  to  which  he  has  belonged 
twenty-seven  years.  Mr.  Deautrumont,  father 
of  Mrs.  Cranston,  has  always  been  an  active 
working  man,  and  now  has  300  acres  of  good 
land  in  Washington  County,  Iowa. 

Horatio  N.  Davidson  was  born  in  Law- 
rence County,  Ohio,  Sept.  17,  1835,  a son  of 
John  and  Ruth  (Bryson)  Davidson,  his  father 
a native  of  Ohio,  and  his  mother  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  parents  were  married  in  1822, 
and  had  a family  of  five  children,  but  two  now 
living.  His  father  died  in  1839,  and  his 
mother  afterward  married  Charles  Kelley, 
who  died  in  1857.  H.  N.  Davidson  was  reared 
on  a farm,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age 
went  into  his  stepfather’s  mill,  and  was 
employed  there  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Rebellion.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Ohio  Infantry  and  served  four  years. 
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He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Corinth, 
New  Madrid,  Island  No.  10,  and  many  severe 
skirmishes.  He  was  mustered  out  in  Septem- 
ber, 1865,  and  returned  home.  In  1871  he 
rented  a farm.  In  1876  he  bought  a half 
interest  in  the  Grant  Oak  Mills,  one  of  the 
oldest  mills  in  the  county,  built  in  1816.  The 
machinery  is  new  and  in  good  order,  and  they 
do  a good  business,  making  an  excellent  grade 
ot’  flour.  In  1851  Mr.  Davidson  married 
Rebecca  Hudson.  Of  eight  children  born  to 
them  but  six  are  now  living — James  E., 
Charles  N.,  Cora  B , Maud  M-,  Ada  M.  and 
Harry  C. 

Michael  Delabar,  a native  of  Germany, 
was  born  in  1813.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  country,  and  in  1816  came  with  his 
wife  and  four  children  to  the  United  States. 
He  came  immediately  to  Ohio  and  settled  in 
Porter  Township,  Scioto  County,  where  he 
still  resides.  He  has  dealt  extensively  in  real 
estate,  and  has  been  engaged  in  both  fanning 
and  merchandising.  He  now  owns  a fine  farm 
of  eighty-seven  acres.  He  has  a family  of 
eight  children,  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 
His  second  son,  Safford,  was  born  in  1839.  In 
1861  he  enlisted,  in  the  war  for  the  Union, 
and  was  mustered  out  in  1865.  He  participated 
in  many  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of  the 
Rebellion.  After  his  return  from  the  war  he 
spent  some  time  in  Tennessee,  then  returned 
to  Ohio,  and  is  now  engaged  in  farming  on  the 
old  homestead;  he  was  married  in  1871,  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Harmon,  widow  of  White  Har- 
mon. They  have  three  children.  Mrs.  Dela- 
bar has  one  child  by  a former  marriage. 

William  Dais,  manufacturer  of  drain  tiles, 
is  a native  of  Prussia,  born  Aug.  18, 1833.  He 
came  to  America  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
landing  at  New  Orleans.  From  there  he  went 
to  Cincinnati,  and  in  1815  came  to  Lawrence 
County,  Ohio.  Here  he  was  employed  at  the 
iron  works  till  1860.  Since  then  he  has  lived  in 
Scioto  County,  where  he  followed  farming  till 
1871,  when  he  commenced  his  present  busi- 


ness, in  which  he  is  having  an  extensive  trade 
Until  the  last  year  the  tile  factory  has  been  an 
incorporated  body  of  which  Mr.  Duis  was 
President;  but  January,  1883,  he  bought  out 
the  company,  and  is  now  sole  proprietor.  He 
was  married  Sept.  11,  1853,  to  Mary  Ann  Ver- 
igan,  born  in  Lawrence  County,  Dec.  29,1833. 
Their  children  are — Rosina,  William  H., 
Lida  V.,  Lizzie  O.,  AnnaM.,  John  and  Winni- 
fred.  Mr.  Duis  and  wife  and  most  of  his  fam- 
ily are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  He  has  122  acres  of  fine  land  in  Por- 
ter Township,  and  a residence  near  Wheelers- 
burg,  Ohio. 

Minerva  C.  ( Correll ) Farney  was  born  in 
Scioto  County,  Sept.  3,  1838.  She  was  edu- 
cated and  has  lived  all  her  life  in  this  county. 
She  was  married  Sept.  30,  1860,  to  Yan  Bu- 
ren  B.  Farney,  who  was  born  near  Charleston, 
Va.,  March  21,  1836.  He  came  to  Ohio  in 
1838,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  this 
State.  He  died  Nov.  5,  1872.  They  had  a 
family  of  five  children — M.  C.  Rena,  born 
Aug.  30,  1861;  Ella  W.,  born  June  30,  1863, 
and  died  April  2, 1878;  William  L.,  Oct.  16, 
1S65;  Ira  C.,Nov.  23,  1867,  and  Hattie  A., 
born  Oct.  24,  1869.  Mrs.  Farney  resides  on 
section  8,  Porter  Township,  where  she  has 
forty-six  acres  of  good  land.  She  and  her 
daughter,  M.  C.  Rena,  are  members  of  the 
Christian  church.  Mr.  Farney  was  also  a 
member  of  that  church. 

Christopher  Flanagan  was  born  in  Nau- 
en,  County  Meath,  Ireland,  Dec.  24,  1818, 
a son  of  John  Flanagan,  a merchant  and 
miller  of  that  country.  His  early  life  was 
spent  in  his  father’s  store  and  mill,  and  in 
1845  he  came  to  the  United  States,  landing  in 
New  York.  He  spent  a year  in  Maryland, 
another  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1847  came 
to  Ohio,  and  was  employed  by  John  Gould  at 
the  Franklin  Furnace  eleven  years.  He  then 
purchased  a farm  near  the  furnace.  In  1862 
he  sold  that  farm  and  bought  the  one  where 
he  now  lives.  He  has  203  acres  of  valuable 
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and.  He  was  married  in  4845  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Richard  Timmons.  They  have 
had  a family  of  thirteen  children,  but  six  now 
living  — Richard,  Sarah,  Margaret,  James, 
Thomas  and  Mary. 

Henry  Frische  was  born  in  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  Sept.  9,  1840,  a son  of  Eberhart  and 
Agnes  Frische,  natives  of  Germany,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1836,  and  located 
in  Scioto  County,  Ohio.  His  father  worked 
at  Union  Furnace  till  1839,  and  then  entered 
land  from  the  Government  and  commenced 
clearing  a farm,  on  which  he  resided  until  his 
death  in  1882.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
quite  small.  They  had  a family  of  five  chil- 
dren, but  two  now  living — John,  a wagon- 
maker  at  Pine  Grove  Furnace,  and  Henry. 
The  latter  was  reared  on  the  home  farm,  and 
after  attaining  his  majority  went  to  work  at 
Howard  Furnace.  In  1881  he  moved  to  the 
farm  where  he  now  resides.  He  has  137 
acres  of  fine  land,  and  makes  a specialty  of 
wheat-growing.  He  was  married  in  1871  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Davis.  They 
have  had  seven  children,  but  five  now  living — 
John,  William,  Mary  C.,  Emma  T.  and  Mar- 
garet E.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frische  are  members 
of  St.  Peter’s  Catholic  Church. 

Jacob  F.  Fritz  was  born  in  Maryland,  Feb. 
25, 1845,  a son  of  Gotleib  and  Christina  Fritz, 
natives  of  Germany,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  about  1830,  and  to  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  in  1856,  locating  on  a farm  near  Wheel-, 
ersburg.  His  father  died  in  1882.  His 
mother  is  still  living.  Jacob  F.  was  the 
eldest  son,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  de- 
pend upon  himself  at  an  early  age,  receiving  a 
limited  education.  He  was  married  in  1869 
to  Louisa,  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Sophia 
Griver.  They  have  six  children — George 
W.,  Charles,  Albert,  Emma,  Minnie  and 
John.  Mr.  Fritz  owns  a good  farm  of  sixty 
acres,  and  is  one  of  the  enterprising  men  of 
the  township.  In  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion 


he  enlisted  in  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and 
Fortieth  O.  N.  G. 

Rev.  Isaac  Fullerton  was  born  in  Virginia, 
Feb.  15,  1809,  a son  of  John  and  Susannah 
(Smith)  Fullerton,  who  came  to  Ohio  in  1818, 
and  settled  in  Jackson  County,  near  Winches- 
ter, the  next  year  removing  to  Portland, 
where  they  lived  seven  years.  In  1826  they 
came  to  Scioto  County  and  settled  in  Madi- 
son Township,  where  they  both  died.  Mr. 
Fullerton  was  reared  a farmer,  following  that 
occupation  till  1834,  when  he  was  ordained  a 
minister  in  the  Free-Will  Baptist  church,  and 
for  nearly  fifty  years  has  preached  the  gospel 
in  connection  with  farming.  He  at  present 
is  not  in  charge  of  any  church,  preaching  only 
occasionally  to  fill  a vacancy.  He  enlisted  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  was  appointed 
Captain  of  Company  G,  Fifty-sixth  Ohio  In- 
fantry. He  served  eighteen  months,  and  was 
obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  physical  disa- 
bility caused  by  typhoid  fever.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1829  to  Elizabeth  Mead,  who  died  in 
1874,  leaving  five  children.  June  12,  1875, 
he  married  Mrs.  Melissa  Slocumb,  daughter 
of  Martin  Finney,  and  widow  of  Martin  Slo- 
cumb, by  whom  she  has  five  children.  Mr. 
Fullerton  has  a farm  of  fifty-five  acres,  where 
he  now  resides. 

Frederick  Gabler , Jr .,  eldest  son  of  Freder- 
ick and  Christena  Gabler,  was  born  in  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  Nov.  24, 1849.  He  was  reared 
on  a farm  and  received  a common-school  edu- 
cation, and  after  attaining  his  majority  pur- 
chased his  farm,  which  now  contains  ninety- 
six  acres  of  well-cultivated  land.  He  was 
married  in  1872  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Peter 
and  Anna  Bowers,  of  Scioto  County.  They 
have  had  five  children — Anna  C.,  John  F. , 
Katie  M.,  Rosa  S.  and  William  W.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gabler  are  members  of  Zion  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

James  Gibbens  was  born  near  Parkersburg, 
Wood  Co.,  W.  Va.,Feb.  1,  1799,  and  was 
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married  April  16,  1819,  to  Hannah  Kittle, 
who  was  born  in  Randolph  Count}’,  Va.,  Dec. 
25,  1797.  In  the  spring  of  1821  they  came 
to  Ohio  and  settled  on  a farm  near  Wheelers- 
burg,  where  he  farmed  three  years.  He  is 
a house-joiner  by  trade,  and  has  followed  that 
occupation  most  of  his  life.  He  has  held 
township  offices  for  many  years,  and  he  was 
ordained  Deacon  of  the  Free-Will  Baptist 
church  about  1835,  to  which  church  he  has 
belonged  over  fifty  years.  His  wife  is  also  a 
member  of  the  same  church.  They  were 
blessed  with  a family  of  eleven  children,  of 
whom  six  grew  to  maturity.  Two  of  his  sons 
were  volunteers  in  the  late  war — Cyrus  II. , 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Atlanta  by  the 
explosion  of  a shell,  and  Randolph,  who  went 
South  in  1S60,  and  is  supposed  to  be  dead. 
Mr.  Gibbens  held  the  position  of  Deacon  till 
within  the  last  six  years,  when  he  resigned. 
He  is  in  his  eighty -fifth  year,  and  they  are 
the  oldest  couple  living  in  Scioto  County. 

Frederick  Ginhiemer  was  born  in  Germany, 
Sept.  27,  1839,  a son  of  Windel  and  Sophia 
(Hoffman)  Ginhiemer.  His  parents  were 
married  in  1S26,  and  in  1813  came  with  their 
family,  to  the  United  States.  They  came  di- 
rect to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where  his  father 
was  employed  at  the  Mt.  Vernon  F urnace  over 
twenty  years.  He  then  bought  a farm  of  123 
acres,  moving  his  family  to  it  in  the  fall  of 
1865.  It  is  now  well  improved,  with  good 
and  substantial  farm  buildings.  There  is  a 
family  of  four  children — Frederick,  Francis, 
Elizabeth  and  Catherine.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gin- 
liiemer  are  both  members  of  the  Methodist 
church.  Frederick  received  a good  English 
education  in  the  district  school,  and  when 
about  sixteen  years  of  age  began  working  at 
the  furnace.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  Company 
B,  West  Virginia  Cavalry,  and  served  till  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  participated  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Lynchburg,  Winchester,  and  many 
other  severe  battles.  He  was  captured  by  the 
rebels,  but  soon  after  escaped.  After  his  re- 


turn home  he  began  work  at  the  furnace,  but 
removed  to  the  farm  with  his  parents,  still  re- 
siding there.  He  was  married  in  1866  to 
Sarah  Cotie,  a native  of  Scioto  County.  They 
have  five  children — Eli  T.,  William  F.,  John, 
Sophia  A.  and  Kora. 

George  Glelm  was  born  in  Germany,  Jan. 
11,  1819.  In  1814  he  married  Anna  Wittig, 
and  in  1852  they  came  to  the  United  States; 
landed  in  Hew  York  City,  and  came,^  Buffalo 
and  Cincinnati,  to  Ohio.  They  wenttoPow- 
ellsville,  where  he  obtained  employment  at 
the  Howard  Furnace.  In  1856  he  purchased 
the  farm  where  he  now  resides.  He  has 
173  acres  of  good  land,  and  is  engaged 
in  grain  and  stock  raising.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gleim  had  a family  of  five  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, the  daughters  now  deceased.  The  sons 
are — John,  Adam  F.,  George,  Peter  and  An- 
drew. George  is  now  carrying  on  the  farm. 
He  was  born  near  Empire  Furnace  in  1854. 
Oct.  19,  1880,  he  married  Sophia  M.  Kueh- 
ner.  They  have  one  son — George  W. 

Frank  M.  Glldden  was  born  in  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  in  March,  1850,  a son  of  O.II. 
and  Lyncha  (Blair  ) Glidden,  his  father  a na- 
tive of  Hew  Hampshire,  born  Dec.  25,  1811:, 
and  his  mother  of  Kentucky,  born  in  January, 
1821.  Frank  M.  has  charge  of  his  father’s 
farm.  It  contains  161  acres  of  fine  land,  a 
large  part  of  it  lying  in  the  Ohio  bottoms. 
His  father  came  to  Ohio  with  twenty  others, 
and  formed  a colony  near  Wheelersburg.  He 
for  several  years  was  engaged  in  teaming  for 
the  furnaces.  In  1838  he,  with  others,  estab- 
lished the  Junior  Furnace,  and  in  18-17  built 
the  Empire  Furnace,  but  in  1865  sold  his  in- 
terest and  purchased  a farm.  He  died  in  1879, 
and  liis  wife  Jan.  7,  1880.  They  reared  a 
family  of  five  children — Laura  A.,  John  M., 
Ruth  II.,  Frank  M.  and  Jesse  B.  Laura  mar- 
ried W.  L.  Sickles,  a steamboat  captain,  in 
1863.  He  died  Jan.  6,  1872,  leaving  four 
children — Perl  R.,  Bertha  II.,  Cora  G.  and 
W.  L.,  Jr. 
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Aaron  Grady  was  born  Aug.  30,  1848,  in 
Benton  Township,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio.  Ilis  par- 
ents were  Americans,  of  Irish  and  English  de- 
scent on  his  father’s  side,  and  German  on  his 
mother’s.  They  were  poor,  but  by  industry 
and  economy  managed  to  make  a good  living 
and  send  their  children  to  the  district  schools 
during  the  winter  months,  though  the  schools 
i often  lasted  but  two  or  three  months.  lie 
studied  hard  during  the  long  winter  evenings 
and  rainy  days  throughout  the  year,  and  when 
nineteen  years  old  commenced  teaching,  and 
has  continued  in  the  business  ever  since.  He 
is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
teachers  of  the  county.  He  is  Superintendent 
of  the  Wheelersburg  graded  schools,  and  has 
filled  the  same  position  for  the  past  five  years 
with  marked  success,  and  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  all.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Board  of  County  School  Examiners,  which 
position  he  has  filled  for  nine  years.  During 
j the  summer  of  1870  he  attended  the  Normal 
University,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  a school  well  cal- 
culated to  fit  young  men  and  women  for  teach- 
ing. While  there  his  desire  for  learning  in- 
creased, and  since  that  ti  me  he  has  been  a faith- 
ful student,  and  by  industry  and  undergoing 
many  privations,  on  account  of  his  poverty, 
he  has  become  quite  well  acquainted  with  the 
higher  mathematics,  philosophy,  physiology, 
rhetoric,  and  has  read  Latin  some.  He  has 
taught  graded  schools  since  1876,  and  during 
that  time  has  taught  three  large  select  schools, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  young  lady  and 
gentlemen  school-teachers.  As  a result  of 
early  pious  training,  he  is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Sabbath-school  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  of  Wheelersburg,  Ohio. 
In  September,  1876,  betook  charge  of  the 
Sciotoville  schools,  and  while  there  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Miss  Hattie,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain William  and  Frances  Allard,  and  married 
her  July  3,  1877.  They  have  three  children 
— George  Otto,  born  May  26,  1878;  William 


Earl,  born  Dec.  6,  1879,  and  Clare,  born  Feb. 
11,  1883. 

Friedrich  G river,  a native  of  Germany, 
born  in  1820,  and  when  a young  man  came  to 
the  United  States.  He  located  at  Pine  Grove 
Furnace,  where  he  was  employed  twenty-five 
years.  He  then  bought  a farm,  moving  his 
family  to  it  in  1863.  It  is  now  a well-culti- 
vated productive  farm,  containing  160  acres. 
He  was  married  at  Hanging  Pock  to  Sophia 
Panchahouse.  Eleven  children  were  born  to 
them,  only  nine  now  living.  Mr.  Griver 
died  in  1875.  He  was  an  enterprising  and 
industrious  man,  and  was  universally  es- 
teemed. lie  was  a member  of  Zion  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church. 

John  J.  House,  foreman  of  the  Scioto  Fire- 
Brick  Yards,  was  born  July  6,  1S49,  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pa.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 
Ya.,  and  Sciotoville.  In  1865  he  commenced 
to  work  at  the  yards,  and  in  1880  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position  as  foreman. 
Sept.  6,  1869,  he  was  married  to  Nancy  J. 
Ellison,  a native  of  Jackson  County,  Ohio, 
born  Dec.  18,1845.  They  have  been  blessed 
with  six  children,  four  of  whom  are  living — 
Lilly,  Edward,  Nellie  and  Mary.  Mr.  House 
and  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Odd  Fellows,  Wheelersburg  Lodge,  No.  337. 
His  father,  Jacob,  was  a native  of  Germany. 
He  was  killed  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1849  by 
the  slate  from  the  top  of  a coal  bank  falling 
on  him.  Ilis  mother,  Margaret  Horton,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  Dec.  25,  1829,  and  is 
at  present  living  in  Ashland,  Ky.  They  have 
three  children  living — James,  John  and 
George. 

Airs.  Frances  (. Lasser ) Hudson  was  born 
in  Switzerland,  Feb.  26, 1S21.  She  came  to 
America  when  fourteen  years  old  and  landed 
at  New  York.  She  went  immediately  to 
Jackson  County,  Ohio,  and  lived  on  a farm 
nine  miles  west  of  Jackson.  She  was  married 
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Oct.  16, 1860,  to  Samuel  Ilunsinger,  born  Oct. 
1,  1826,  in  the  canton  of  Hargo,  Switzerland. 
He  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
and  lived  on  a farm  near  Jackson.  After  his 
marriage  he  came  to  Porter  Township,  Scioto 
County,  where  he  followed  farming  till  his 
death,  Nov.  27,  1868.  He  was  buried  at 
Wheelersburg.  They  had  a family  of  two 
children — Cornelia  E.,  born  Sept.  1 4,  1861, and 
Samuel  A.  L.,  Aug.  7,  1861.  Our  subject 
was  married  a second  time  to  Joseph  Hudson, 
Oct.  26,  1871.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky  in 
1818.  Mrs.  Hudson  has  105  acres  of  good 
land  on  sections  17  and  19  and  a residence  on 
section  17,  Porter  Township.  She  and  her 
daughter  Cornelia  are  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church. 

Rezin  R.  Kennedy  was  born  in  Massac 
County,  111.,  Oct.  5,  1852,  a son  of  John  and 
Catharine  (Oaks)  Kennedy,  his  father  a native 
of  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  born  in  1818,  and 
his  mother  a native  of  Marietta,  Ohio.  His 
parents  were  married  in  Illinois  and  resided 
there  till  1859,  when  they  came  to  Scioto 
County  and  settled  on  the  farm  where  Rezin 
R.  now  lives.  In  1875  they  removed  to 
Wheelersburg  where  they  still  reside.  His 
grandfather,  Robert  Kennedy,  came  to  Ohio 
from  New  York  in  1816  and  died  here  in 
1873.  Rezin  R.  received  a common-school 
education  and  afterward  taught  six  years. 
In  1875  he  began  farming  and  is  now  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising fanners  of  the  township.  He  was 
married  in  1875  to  Caroline,  daughter  of 
George  and  Margaret  B.  Smith.  Three 
children  have  been  born  to  them — John  R., 
George  O.  and  Maggie  M.  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  served  as  Trustee  of  his  township.  He 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
church. 

Smith  S.  Littlejohn  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  June  18, 1858,  a son  of  James 
and  Cynthia  (Smith)  Littlejohn,  his  father 
a native  of  Porter  Township,  Scioto  Co., 


Ohio,  born  in  1820,  and  his  mother  a native 
of  Greenup  County,  Ky.,  his  parents  are  res- 
idents of  this  township.  They  have  raised  a 
family  of  seven  children,  all  now  living. 
Smith  S.  received  a common-school  educa- 
tion, and  attended  one  term  at  the  National 
Normal  School,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  when 
nineteen  years  of  age  began  to  teach.  He 
works  on  a farm  in  the  summer  and  teaches 
in  the  winter.  He  is  one  of  the  best  disci- 
plinarians and  instructors  in  the  county.  In 
1881  he  married  Amelia  S.  Ranshalious,  a 
native  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  They  have 
one  daughter — Addie  A.  Mr.  Littlejohn  is 

Justice  of  the  Peace  of  his  township. 

Charles  P.  Lloyd  was  born  June  10,  1840, 
at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  place  till  fifteen  years 
old,  after  which  he  attended  the  Wesleyan 
University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  for  five  years, 
graduating  from  there  in  June,  1860.  He 
then  read  law  at  Portsmouth  six  months  and 
in  the  spring  of  1861  he  went  to  Iowa,  and 
for  three  years  was  engaged  in  farming  in 
Muscatine  County.  He  then  returned  to 
Portsmouth  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
boot  and  shoe  business  under  the  firm  name 
of  R.  Lloyd  & Sons,  which  was  afterward 
changed  to  Lloyd,  Tracy  & Co.  He  finally 
sold  out  his  business  and  in  1876  was  elected 
Treasurer  of  the  Scioto  Fire-Brick  Company, 
and  the  following  year  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent and  General  Superintendent  of  that  com- 
pany, which  position  he  still  holds.  He  was 
married  Feb.  26,  1863,  to  Laura  J.  Bentley, 
born  at  Hanging  Rock,  Ohio,  Feb.  23,  1843. 
This  union  has  been  blessed  with  two  children 
— Richard  Bentley,  born  Dec.  13,  1863,  and 
Genevieve,  born  Nov.  14,  1880.  Mr.  Lloyd 
and  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  He  is  also  a member  of 
the  Aurora  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  No.  48,  and 
a Knight  Templar,  Commandery  No.  13. 

James  M.  Montgomery  was  born  in  Wheel- 
ersburg, Ohio,  May  3,  1841,  a son  of  William 
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and  Nancy  (Belote)  Montgomery,  natives  of 
Scioto  County.  His  father  was  a miller, 
but  the  latter  years  of  his  life  lived  on  a farm. 
He  died  in  April,  1870,  aged  seventy-five 
years.  His  mother  is  still  living,  aged 
eighty-two  years.  Of  a family  of  seven  chil- 
dren but  three  are  now  living.  James  M. 
was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  county. 
In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-third  Ohio 
Infantry  and  served  three  years.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  right  wrist,  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  the  use  of  his  hand.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  Dec.  24,  1864,  and  returned  home 
and  has  since  lived  on  the  old  homestead,  his 
mother,  sister  Mary,  and  a niece,  Annie,  re- 
siding with  him.  The  farm  contains  seventy 
acres  of  well-cultivated  land. 

James  J.  Moore  was  born  in  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  Feb.  19,  1815,  a son  of  William  and 
Sarah  (Norris)  Moore,  natives  of  Kentucky, 
and  early  settlers  of  this  county.  His  mother 
died  in  1850  and  his  father  in  1857.  They 
had  a family  of  thirteen  children,  eight  living 
till  maturity.  James  J.  was  reared  a farmer 
and  has  always  followed  that  occupation.  He 
was  married  in  1843  to  Martha  A.,  daughter 
of  William  and  Amelia  Freeman.  She  was 
born  in  Virginia,  Dec.  23,  1815,  and  came  to 
Ohio  with  her  parents  when  seventeen  years 
of  age.  After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moore  moved  to  Greenup  County,  Ky.,  and 
in  1S59  returned  to  Ohio  and  bought  their 
present  farm  of  sixty-four  acres.  They  have 
three  children — one  son  and  two  daughters. 
They  are  members  of  the  Christian  church. 
Mrs.  Moore’s  parents  had  fourteen  children, 
eight  of  whom  lived  to  be  men  and  women, but 
Mrs.  Moore  is  the  only  one  now  living.  Her 
father  died  in  1848  and  her  mother  in  1859. 

Thomas  Powell  was  born  in  South  Wales 
in  1831.  He  was  married  in  1851  to  Mar- 
garet Nichols,  and  the  same  year  came  to  the 
United  States,  locating  first  in  Norristown, 
Pa.  Three  years  later  he  removed  to  Wheel- 


ing, W.  Va.,  thence  to  Ashland,  Ky.  He  en- 
listed in  1861  in  the  Fourteenth  Kentucky 
Infantry  and  served  three  years  and  a half. 
He  was  in  many  severe  battles  under  General 
Garfield  the  first  year,  and  was  then  detached 
from  his  regiment  and  assigned  to  the  En- 
gineer Battalion,  Twenty-third  Army  Corps. 
He  was  at  the  siege  of  Knoxville  and  battle 
of  Atlanta,  General  Burnside  commanding. 
He  was  discharged  in  February,  1865,  and 
soon  after  located  in  Sciotoville,  and  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick.  In  1883  he 
purchased  sixty-one  acres  of  land  and  is  now 
engaged  in  farming.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powell 
have  two  daughters— Mary  A.,  now  Mrs.  Z. 
Beloat,  and  Sarah  J.,  now  Mrs.  George 
Mathiott. 

E.  Powers , farmer,  was  born  Oct.  9,  1828, 
in  Scioto  County,  where  he  was  reared  and 
educated,  and  in  his  younger  days  followed 
brick-laying  and  plastering.  He  now  pos- 
sesses 181  acres  of  good  land  on  section  9, 
Porter  Township,  on  which  there  is  to  be 
found  a large  quantity  of  fire  clay.  He  has  a 
fine  land  for  pasturing  and  has  turned  his  at- 
tention considerably  to  that.  Nov.  30,  1851, 
he  was  married  to  Sarah  Dean,  a native  of 
Scioto  County,  born  in  1829.  She  died  Oct. 
6,  1868.  They  were  the  parents  of  three 
children — Frank,  Horace  and  Kate.  He  was 
married  to  his  second  wife,  Mary  Bagley, 
May  25,  1873.  She  was  born  in  New  York 
in  1835.  They  have  one  child,  John,  born 
March  26,  1874.  Mr.  Powers  is  a member 
of  the  Orient  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  No.  337, 
Wheelersburg,  Ohio.  His  wife  belongs  to 
the  Free-Will  Baptist  church. 

George  Rife , farmer,  was  born  in  Scioto 
County,  O.,  July  17,  1845,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, and  followed  farming  till  hfs  marriage 
with  Caroline  Duis,  March  12,  1867.  She 
was  born  in  Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  Feb.  9, 
1850,  and  is  a daughter  of  H.  and  Louisa 
(Todrant)  Duis,  natives  of  Germany.  The 
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former  was  born  Nov.  29,  1825,  and  the  lat- 
ter Sept.  24,  1829,  and  at  present  are  living 
in  Ironton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Rife  lived  on  his  farm 
on  section  9,  Porter  Township,  until  the  fall  of 
1880,  when  he  moved  to  his  present  residence 
on  section  9,  which  is  known  as  the  H.  Dais 
place,  consisting  of  116  acres  of  fine  land.  He 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  German 
Methodist  church.  Their  family  consists  of 
six  children — Willie  W.,  born  July  27,  1869; 
Rosa  E.,  Dec.  25,  1871;  Frank,  Oct.  2, 
1874;  Clara  B.,  April  9,  1877;  Louisa  II., 
March  16,  1880;  Maggie  M.,  Aug.  3,  1883. 
Michael  and  Barbara  (Messer)  Rite,  parents 
of  our  subject,  are  natives  of  Germany,  and 
are  living  at  present  in  Wheelersbnrg,  Ohio. 
Elizabeth  Messer,  our  subject’s  grandmother, 
was  born  in  Germany,  Sept.  9,  1801.  She 
came  to  America  in  1830,  and  has  resided  in 
Porter  Township  about  fifty-three  years.  She 
is  a member  of  the  German  Methodist  church, 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  emigrant  citizens  of 
the  Scioto  Valley. 

Edward  Rowley,  son  of  William  and  Nancy 
(Dillon)  Rowley,  both  of  whom  were  born  in 
1801  and  died  in  1880,  the  former  a native  of 
New  York.  They  had  a family  of  four  boys 
and  eight  girls,  our  subject  being  the  sixth 
child,  lie  was  born  March  11,  1829,  on  sec- 
tion 9,  Porter  Township,  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  still  resides.  He  followed 
flat-boating  in  his  younger  days  and  also 
worked  at  brick-making.  At  present  he  has 
an  excellent  farm  of  sixty-four  acres,  which  is 
worth  at  least  $3,000.  lie  was  married  Jan. 
18,  1857,  to  Elizabeth  Ann  Deaver,  born  in 
Kentucky,  Feb.  23, 183S.  To  them  were  born 
ten  children — Hugh,  Virginia,  Hannah,  Jen- 
netta,  Elizabeth,  Edward,  Frankling,  Ernest, 
William  and  Harry.  George  Deaver,  father 
of  Mrs.  Rowley,  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1S11 
and  died  in  1S69.  Her  mother,  Jennetta 
(Thomas)  Deaver,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in 
1812  and  is  still  living.  Mrs.  Rowley  was  the 


third  child  of  a family  of  four  boys  and  three 
girls. 

Levi  Wheeler  was  born  in  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  June  11,  1823,  a son  of  Luther  and  Re- 
becca (Hastings)  Wheeler,  natives  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  came  to  Ohio  in  1820,  and 
located  near  AVlieelersburg,  where  his  mother 
died  in  1857  and  his  father  in  1858.  They 
reared  a family  of  four  children — Nathan, 
Isaac,  Martha  and  Levi.  When  fifteen 
years  of  age  Levi  Wheeler  went  to  work  in 
the  Scioto  Furnace.  He  worked  at  different 
furnaces  till  1856  and  then  bought  the  Pine 
Creek  Mill.  Eight  years  later  he  sold  the 
mill  to  his  brother  Nathau  and  removed  to  a 
farm,  but  after  two  years  bought  the  Scioto 
Mills  at  Ilarrisonville.  In  connection  with 
milling  he  owned  a general  store,  but  in  1879 
sold  both  mill  and  store,  and  in  1881  bought 
the  store  of  Lemuel  Salladay  at  the  Giant  Oak 
Mills,  and  is  carrying  on  a general  mercan- 
tile business  in  connection  with  his  farm  of 
500  acres.  He  was  married  in  1847  to  Joanna, 
daughter  of  T.  M.  Bennett.  They  have  eight 
children  — Thomas,  Levi,  Isaac,  William, 
Ulysses  G.,  James,  Lucretia  and  Minerva. 
Two  children  died  in  infancy.  Politically 
Mr.  Wheeler  is  a Republican.  He  has  held 
the  offices  of  Deputy  Sheriff,  Treasurer,  and 
Trustee  of  his  township. 

Hans  G.  Willi amson,  a native  of  Den- 
mark, was  born  May  25,  1842.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  his  native  country,  and  when  sixteen 
years  of  age  began  to  learn  the  carpenter’s 
trade,  working  at  it  three  years.  He  then 
engaged  as  sailor  on  a merchant  ship  running 
between  Denmark,  England  and  France,  and 
in  1864  sailed  for  America,  landing  in  Que- 
bec, Canada.  From  there  he  went  by  rail  to 
Boston;  thence  to  Virginia,  and  settled  in 
Wise  County,  where  he  followed  his  trade. 
In  the  fall  of  1S82  he  removed  to  Scioto 
County  and  settled  on  a farm  on  Lick  Run. 
In  1867  he  married  Martha  L.  Vanover,  a na- 
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tive  of  Virginia.  They  have  six  children-. 
Mr.  Williamson  is  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity. 

Frederick  Woolford , son  of  David  and 
Susanna  Catherine  (Arnst)  Woolford,  was 
born  Nov.  3,  1798,  in  Bath  County,  Va.  He 
came  to  Ohio  with  his  father  in  1802  and 
settled  in  Scioto  County,  on  the  place  where 
he  still  resides  and  where  his  father  died, 
Feb.  18,  1851.  Susanna  (Arnsc)  Woolford  was 
born  in  Virginia  and  died  in  Illinois  in  1835. 
Frederick  Woolford  was  engaged  in  pilot- 
ing salt  boats  along  the  coast  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers  for  many  years.  He  was 
married  in  1833  to  Mary  Dillon,  who  died  in 
Scioto  County,  Ohio,  Jan.  10,  1812.  They 
had  a family  of  four  children  — Rachel,  Ma- 
riah,  Frank  and  Mary,  all  deceased.  Frank 
was  married  to  Christina  Rust  who  bore  him 
one  child— Mary  Alice,  born  Dec.  19,  1S70. 
He  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a boiler 
near  WheelersbuVg,  March  13,  1871.  Our 
subject  was  again  married  in  1813  to  Kesiah 
Hartley.  She  died  June  7,  1853.  Mr.  Wool- 
ford is  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  the  Scioto 
Valley,  as  was  his  father  also. 

CLAY  TOWNSHIP. 

ITS  METES  AND  BOUNDS. 

Clay  Township  lies  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Scioto  River, and  its  southern  boundary  is 
Wayne  Township  and  the  Ohio  River.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Jefferson  and  Val- 
ley townships,  and  on  the  east  by  Harrison 
and  Porter  townships.  It  lias  an  irregular 
boundary  line  with  an  area  of  about  17,000 
acres.  Its  western  border  lies  in  the  valley 
of  the  Scioto  River,  and  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view  is  one  of  the  best  townships  in 
the  county.  Away  from  the  rivers,  which 
flow  on  its  western  and  southern  borders,  it  is 
hilly,  like  the  rest  of  the  county.  Some  coal 
has  been  found,  and  also  fire-clay,  within  its 
limits.  Its  hills  and  its  valleys  are  suscepti- 
ble of  a high  state  of  cultivation,  and  it  yields 


fairly  in  all  the  leading  crops.  For  stock, 
lying  as  it  does  on  the  river,  and  having  sev- 
eral creeks  within  its  border,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  county.  Munn’s  Run  is  the  largest. 
Lawson’s  Run  flows  into  the  Ohio  River. 
Sturgeon’s  Run,  in  the  northwest,  empties 
into  the  Scioto  River,  and  Long  Run  takes 
its  rise  near  the  center  of  the  township,  and 
running  northeast  flows  into  the  Rocky  Fork 
of  the  Little  Scioto. 

The  territory  of  Clay  Township  was  about 
as  early  settled  as  any  part  of  the  county.  The 
bottoms  of  the  Scioto  River  were  a very  in- 
viting field  for  those  who  made  farming  their 
occupation. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  organization  of  the  township  was  on 
June  7, 1826,  but  there  has  been  some  slight 
changes  at  different  times  since.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: “ Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of 

section  17,  in  township  1,  and  range  21; 
thence  east  with  the  line  of  Massie’s  original 
surveys  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Wm.  Law- 
son’s survey;  thence  south  with  Lawson’s 
line  to  the  run  called  Lawson’s  Run;  thence 
with  the  meanders  of  said  run  to  the  Ohio; 
thence  up  said  river  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  fraction  12;  thence  north  with  Porter  Town- 
ship line  on  the  section  line  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  section  13,  in  township  2 and  range 
21;  thence  east  one  mile;  thence  north  one 
mile;  thence  west  with  the  section  line  to  the 
Scioto  River;  thence  down  said  river,  with 
the  meanders  thereof,  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. Ordered , That  the  said  boundaries 
shall  compose  Clay  Township,  and  that  the 
election  of  said  township  assemble  on  the 
23d  of  June  instant,  at  Clough’s  Mill,  and 
there  and  then  elect  their  township  officers.” 

OFFICIAL. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  first  election  in 
the  township,  1826,  were:  Trustees,  Ga- 

briel Feurt,  Asa  Andrews,  Enoch  Lawson; 
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Clerk,  Turner  M.  Martin;  Treasurer,  Dennis 
Smith;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Jacob  Noel; 
Constable,  Jonathan  Cutler.. 

The  present  township  officers  (1S83)  are: 
Trustees,  Wm.  Mickelthwait,  Martin  Sherer 
and  Jacob  Geis;  Clerk,  E.  E.  Johnson;  Treas- 
urer, W.  A.  Barbee;  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Phillip  Bobst,  Marshall  McElhiney  and  Jo- 
seph Bierly;  Constables,  Simon  Benner, 
Newton  Baker  and  Charles  Steahley. 

The  voting  precinct  is  at  the  Noel  School- 
house.  The  only  saw-mill  in  the  country  is 
located  on  Munn’s  Run,  owned  by  P.  Sum- 
mers, but  in  the  summer  of  1883  was  lying 
idle.  For  fine  farms,  good  residences  and 
solid  farmers,  Clay  Township  is  willing  to 
compare  notes  with  her  sister  townships. 
There  are  some  slaughter-houses  along  the 
Scioto  River  within  her  boundaries. 

THE  RICHEST  TOWNSHIP. 

The  tax-duplicate  of  1882  reported  15,907 
acres  as  the  taxable  area  of  Clay  Township, 
and  the  valuation  of  this  amounted  upon  the 
Assessor’s  books  to  $530,060.  The-  chattel 
property  is  assessed  at  $172,504;  total,  $702,- 
564.  The  chattel  property  was  returned  for 
1880  at  $172,007,  which  was  a gain  of  $497 
in  two  years. 

There  are  live  townships  outside  of  Ports- 
mouth smaller  than  Clay,  and  there  are  nine 
larger,  but  Clay  Township  exceeds  all  in  the 
valuation  of  its  real  and  personal  property. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Munri's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  1877  by  Rev.  Pillsbury. 
The  Trustees  were:  John  Rice,  Jesse  Rice  and 
Thomas.  Ruby.  They  still  hold  their  offices. 
The  original  members  at  the  date  of  organiza- 
tion were:  John  Robinson  and  wife,  Jesse 

Rice  and  wife,  Peleg  Colgrove  and  wife,  Mrs. 
Jennette  Banners  and  family,  John  Rice  and 
wife,  Thomas  Ruby  and  wife,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Robinson,  Isaac  Ruby  and  Mrs.  Ruamma 


French.  The  present  members  will  reach 
nearly  100.  Service  is  held  every  alternate 
Sabbath  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Ray,  and  a 
Sabbath-school  every  Sunday  under  the  super- 
intendency of  John  Rice.  The  Secretary  is 
William  Sherer.  They  have  a very  pleasant 
church  (frame),  costing  some  $650,  and 
neatly  finished  and  furnished.  The  church 
has  been  prosperous  since  its  organization, 
and  its  influence  for  good  has  spread  until  it 
has  increased  its  membership  manyfold. 

The  Valley  M.  E.  Church. — This  church  first 
united  together  in  1859,  and  built  the  church 
that  year.  They  lived  on  and  near  the  Colum- 
bus and  Portsmouth  turnpike.  The  first 
pastor  who  occupied  its  pulpit  was  Rev.  Taft, 
and  those  who  joined  at  its  organization  were: 
John  Thomas,  Miss  Mary  Noel,  A.  B.  Cole 
and  wife,  J.  M.  Salladay  and  wife,  and  M.  W. 
Thompson  and  wife.  The  present  congrega- 
tion numbers  abont  thirty-six,  Rev.  Wm. 
Abernethy  being  the  present  pastor,  and  M. 
J.  Noel,  J.  D.  Teurt  and  J.  M.  Salladay,  the 
Trustees.  Services  are  held  every  other  Sun- 
day. The  Sabbath-school  is  well  attended, 
with  an  average  roll  of  forty-five  scholars.  M. 
J.  Noel  is  the  Superintendent,  and  E.  E.  John- 
son its  Secretary . 

The  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  (Ger- 
man), is  located  on  Munn’s  Run  Turnpike, 
and  was  organized  in  1876,  Rev.  Falgran 
Azel  being  the  first  minister.  The  Trustees 
of  the  church,  elected  at  its  organization, 
were:  Peter  Summers,  Christian  Osmireand 

Chas.  Stump,  and  the  church  started  out  with 
a fair  promise  for  future  usefulness.  The 
original  or  first  members  were:  Henry  Al- 

tard  and  wife,  Frederick  Seek  and  wife, 
Hiram  Swarby  and  wife,  Christian  Rheil  and 
wife,  Peter  Summers  and  wife,  Christian 
Osmire  and  wife,  and  Chas.  Stump  and  wife. 
Their  membership  now  reaches  about  twenty- 
five.  Preaching  and  Sunday-school  are  held 
every  Sunday.  Rev.  Casper  Striech  is  the 
present  pastor.  Average  attendance  of  Sun- 
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day-school,  twenty.  The  first  trustees-elect 
still  hold.  The  society  has  a neat  and  sub- 
stantial church  building  which  cost  $800. 

SCHOOLS. 

Schools  have  always  been  given  close  atten- 
tion by  the  people  of  Clay  Township,  and  in 
this- regard  education  and  wealth  go  hand  in 
hand.  School  districts  were  organized  as 
soon  as  the  township  became  an  independent 
municipality  of  the  county.  It  was  first  di- 
vided into  four  sub-districts,  but  the  increase 
of  population  now  gives  it  six.  When  organ- 
ized, the  schools  were  arranged  so  as  to  be 
convenient  and  at  the  same  time  cover  the 
township.  They  are  now  arranged  for  equal 
convenience,  and  each  district  has  a good 
frame  school-house,  with  all  the  articles  neces- 
sary for  school  purposes. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Joseph  Bierly  was  born  near  Fincastle,  Va., 
Feb.  28,  1818,  and  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  began  to  learn  the  carpenter’s  trade 
with  Henry  W.  Kemper,  of  Fincastle,  and  af- 
terward worked  at  the  wagon  and  carriage 
making  business  seven  years.  In  1861  he  came 
to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where  he  worked  at  the 
carpenter's  trade  for  six  years,  and  in  1875 
removed  to  his  present  farm.  He  was  married 
in  1843  to  Sarah  A.  Tolley,  a native  of  Rock- 
bridge County,  Va.  They  have  three  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bierly  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
on  Sixth  street,  Portsmouth.  He  has  served 
as  Justice  of  the  Peace  since  April,  1876,  and 
has  also  served  as  Assessor  of  Portsmouth 
three  years. 

Frank  A.  Bihlman , son  of  John  and  Cath- 
erine (Hubbard)  Bihlman,  was  born  Nov.  14, 
1857.  He  was  married  Feb.  4, 1879,  to  Mary 
A.,  daughter  of  Joseph  May.  They  have 
been  blessed  with  two  children — Frank  and 


Mary  Ann.  Mr.  Bihlman  has  a farm  of 
twenty  acres  of  fine  land,  on  which  good 
farm  buildings  are  erected.  His  father  was 
a native  of  Germany,  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try when  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Ohio  National  Guards,  and  was 
shot  while  standing  guard,  and  died  in  1864. 
The  mother  of  our  subject  died  in  1858. 

Phillip  Blum  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Sept.  9,  1845,  and  when  twelve  years  old  be- 
gan to  learn  the  tanner’s  trade,  which  he  fol- 
lowed a number  of  years,  since  which  he  has 
pursued  farming.  In  1868  he  came  to  Ohio, 
and  settled  on  Long  Run,  where  he  owns  140 
acres  ol  land,  with  good  residence  and  out- 
buildings. He  is  now  engaged  in  farming 
and  gardening,  and  has  lately  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  strawberries.  He 
was  married  Dec.  10,  1871,  to  Caroline  Boad- 
mer,  of  Scioto  County.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren living — Frank  H.,  Christopher  and  Car- 
oline. Mr.  Blum  is  a member  of  the  lodge  at 
Portsmouth,  No.  116,1.  O.  O.  F.,  and  belongs 
to  the  Presbyterian  church.  His  parents 
were  natives  of  Germany,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1845.  They  are  at  present 
making  their  home  in  Beaver  County,  Pa. 

Joseph  Briggs,  son  of  Samuel  C.  and  Mi- 
randa (Barber)  Briggs,  was  born  in  Scioto 
County,  in  1844.  He  was  reared  on  the  home 
farm  near  Portsmouth,  and  attended  the  dis- 
trict schools.  He  was  married  in  1870  to 
Ermina,  daughter  of  James  Tlioraoman,  of 
Portsmouth.  Three  children  have  blessed 
this  union — Forest  C.,  Cora  and  Eletha. 
Mr.  Briggs  owns  a fine  farm  of  200  acres. 
He  and  wife  are  active  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  of  Portsmouth.  His 
father  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1794,  and 
was  first  married  to  Rebecca  Tunbrooks,  who 
died  in  1840,  leaving  six  children,  of  whom 
five  are  living.  He  was  married  in  1843  to 
Miranda  Barber,  who  bore  him  three  children 
— Joseph,  our  subject;  Sarah  A.  and  Louisa 
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E.  He  came  to  Oliio  about  1817,  and  fol- 
lowed farming  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  July,  1861.  Our  subject’s  mother  was 
born  in  Portmouth  in  1814  and  is  still  liv- 
ing. 

Milton  Buck  was  born  Oct.  5,  1829,  in 
what  is  now  Jackson  County.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1851  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  David 
Wynne,  of  Jackson  County,  and  has  a family 
of  three  children — Susan  J.,  wife  of  James 
Armstrong;  Catherine  A.  and  Thomas  J. 
He  has  always  followed  farming,  and  in  1875 
removed  to  the  farm  where  he  now  resides 
and  which  he  is  superintending  for  A.  M. 
Damarin,  of  Portsmouth.  His  father,  Thomas 
Buck,  was  born  about  1800,  in  Greenbrier 
County,  Va.,  and  was  a farmer  by  occupa- 
tion. He  settled  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death,  in  1855.  His 
wife  was  a native  of  Ohio. 

Charles  Chick , deceased,  was  born  in  De- 
cember, 1823,  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  and 
moved  with  his  father’s  family,  in  1846,  to  the 
farm  now  occupied  by  his  widow,  and  which 
contains  237  acres  of  good  land.  He  was 
married  in  1854  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  John 
and  Rebecca  Lawson.  They  have  had  born 
to  them  ten  children — Lizzie,  Stephen  C.,  Ida 
(married  to  William  Horr),  Clara  B.,  John 
W.,  Hattie  S.,  Henrietta  (died  when  three 
years  of  age),  Ella  E.,  Laura  R.,  Walter  A. 
and  Pearl.  Mr.  Chick  died  June  7,  1877, 
and  the  farm  is  now  managed  by  his  widow 
and  eldest  son.  Her  father,  John  Lawson, 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Scioto  Tal- 
ley. He  died  in  1859.  William  Chick, 
father  of  our  subject,  was  born  near  Liver- 
pool, England,  and  when  a young  man  came 
to  America  and  settled  in  Gallia  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  died  in  1847,  and  his  wife 
died  in  1845. 

Amos  Spencer  Cole , son  of  Captain  A.  B. 
Cole,  was  born  Oct.  19,  1857;  in  the  house 
where  his  father  now  resides.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years  he  accepted  a clerkship  in 


the  postoffice  at  Baltimore,  but  at  the  end  of 
eight  months  returned  home.  His  father  be- 
ing in  poor  health  he  took  charge  of  the  farm, 
which  lie  managed  till  1882.  In  1883  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Fritts,  step-daughter  of  T. 
T.  Geager,  of  Portsmouth. 

William  Dorman  was  born  at  Pine  Grove 
Furnace,  Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  25,  1856. 
He  has  a good  farm  of  forty  acres,  on  which 
is  a substantial  house.  His  parents  were  na- 
tives of  Germany,  his  father  born  in  1822, 
and  his  mother  in  1827.  They  came  to  this 
country  and  were  married  in  Cincinnati,  and 
shortly  after  moved  to  Missouri.  They  next 
moved  to  Pine  Grove  Furnace,  where  he 
worked  six  or  seven  years.  In  1868  he  moved 
to  Scioto  County  and  lived  one  year  in 
Portsmouth,  where  he  purchased  his  present 
farm  of  thirty  acres.  They  reared  a family  of 
four  sons — John  C.,  who  died  at  Cincinnati 
in  18S2;  Henry,  Gebrge  and  William. 

John  F.  Droege  was  born  in  Bohnhorst, 
ex-kingdom  of  Hanover,  Germany,  Feb.  13, 
1813,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated.  He 
came  to  America  in  the  fall  of  1836,  landing 
at  Baltimore.  From  there  he  went  to  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Ya.,  and  then  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  employed  as  workman  in  an 
oil-clotli  factory  for  six  years.  In  1842  he 
went  back  to  Germany;  started  from  Hew 
Orleans,  Dec.  5,  and  landed  in  Bremen,  and 
returned  in  1843.  He  was  employed  in  a dry- 
goods  store  in  Cincinnati  till  1845,  when  he 
went  the  second  time  to  Germany,  and  in 
1846  returned  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  start- 
ed in  business  for  himself  in  a hardware, 
queen’s-ware  and  variety  store  on  Clinton 
street.  He  was  married  in  1847  to  Lucy 
Fiedler,  who  was  born  Hov.  11,  1824,  in 
Bornstof,  Hanover.  To  them  were  born  five 
children,  but  one  living,  Louisa.  He  sold 
out  his  business  in  Cincinnati  in  1853  and 
came  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where  he  kept  a 
hardware  store  about  fourteen  years.  In 
1868  he  purchased  his  present  farm  of  sixteen 
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acres  of  very  valuable  land,  on  which  he  has 
a substantial  frame  residence.  In  1830  his 
daughter  Louisa  was  married  to  William 
Cook,  of  Hanging  Rock,  Ohio. 

Leonard  Eck  was  born  in  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  in  December,  1811.  His  parents 
were  natives  of  Germany,  where  they  were 
married,  and  in  1839  came  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  Chillicothe,  where 
they  remained  six  years.  They  then  moved 
to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where  the  mother 
died  in  1875.  The  father  is  still  living 
on  a farm  in  this  county.  They  were  the 
parents  often  children,  of  whom  five  are  liv- 
ing— Emma,  Maria,  Eve,  Lizzie  and  Leonard, 
our  subject,  who  was  reared  principally  in 
Portsmouth,  where  he  lived  till  he  was  twen- 
ty-one years  old.  In  1861  he  was  married  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Cooper,  of  Ports- 
mouth. They  have  a family  of  five  girls  and 
three  boys.  He  l^as  a finely  cultivated  farm 
of  thirty  acres,  on  which  are  good  buildings. 

Henry  Clinton  Feurt  was  born  Oct.  7, 
1839,  in  Scioto  County,  and  is  a son  of  Henry 
and  Mary  A.  (Winkler)  Feurt,  the  former  a 
native  of  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  and  the  latter 
born  in  New  York.  They  had  a family  of 
eleven  children,  of  whom  six  are  still  living. 
Mr.  Feurt  died  in  1873,  but  his  widow  still 
survives.  Our  subject  was  married  in  Janu- 
ary, 1867,  to  Caroline,  daughter  ofoJolm  p. 
Feurt,  an  early  settler  of  this  county.  They 
have  two  children  living — Albert  L.  and  Jen- 
nie O.  Mr.  Feurt  is  a member  of  Lucasville 
Lodge,  No.  165.  He  has  a fine  farm  of  196 
acres,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  corn 
and  wheat  raisers  in  Ins'  neighborhood. 

John  D.  Feurt  was  born  in  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  March  2,  1816,  a son  of  Gabriel  and 
Lyda  (HitchcoclO  Feurt,  natives  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Virginia.  His  father  was  born  in 
1779,  and  came  with  his  father  to  Ohio.  His 
father  enlisted  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  after 
his  return  home  located  on  Ferguson’s,  after- 
ward Feurt’s,  Run,  where  he  lived  till  his 


death,  in  1850.  His  mother  died  in  1863. 
They  had  a family  of  eight  children,  but  two 
now  living — James  H.,  a resident  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  John  D.  The  latter  was  reared  on 
his  father’s  farm,  receiving  the  education  at- 
ford  by  the  schools  of  that  day,  and  by  stud- 
ying during  his  leisure  hours.  When  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age  he  began  farming  on  his 
own  account.  He  has  been  very  successful, 
and  now  owns  100  acres  of  valuable  land.  He 
was  married  in  1839  to  Maria  J.  Oldfield, 
daughter  of  Colonel  William  Oldfield.  They 
have  had  nine  children,  but  seven  now  living — 
Caroline  C.,now  Mrs.  H.  C.  Feurt;  Lyda  M., 
now  Mrs.  John  Linsey,  of  Florida;  Harriet 
E.,  now  Mrs.  W.  H.  Peters;  Nettie  J.,  now 
Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Salladay;  Frank  B.,  now  Mrs. 
John  F.  Noel;  John  F.,  married  Florence 
Linsey,  and  William  0.  Mr.  Feurt  has  been 
Justice  of  the  Peace  ten  years,  and  has  held 
other  township  offices.  He  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Nicholas  Gabel  was  born  Aug.  23,  1820,  in 
Germany,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  years  came 
with  his  parents,  Peter  and  Mary  Gabel,  to 
America.  His  father  bought  a farm  near 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years.  His 
wife  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years.  Our 
subject  came  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  when  six- 
teen years  of  age.  While  working  on  the 
canal  he  was  buried  under  an  embankment, 
which  caved  in  on  him,  and  after  being  taken 
out  was  unconscious  for  fifteen  hours.  He 
was  badly  lacerated  and  was  unable  to  work 
for  some  time.  In  1833  he  came  to  Ports- 
mouth and  worked  at  the  mason’s  trade. 
During  the  following  winter  he  went  to  the 
farm,  where  he  remained  four  years,  after 
which  he  followed  boating  on  the  Ohio  River. 
In  1845  he  married  Mary  De  Gear  by  whom 
he  has  had  ten  children,  of  whom  five  are  liv- 
ing—Mary,  Catherine,  George  W.,  Frank 
and  Nicholas.  He  purchased  his  present  farm 
in  1845,  which  contains  270  acres  of  good 
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land,  part  of  which  is  owned  by  another.  He 
has  been  very  successful  in  all  his  under- 
takings, and  from  a poor  man  has  become  very 
comfortably  situated. 

Jacob  Geis  was  born  May  8,  1844,  in  Sci- 
oto County,  and  is  the  son  of  Sebastian  Geis, 
who  died  in  1863.  He  has  pursued  farming 
through  life  and  at  present  owns  a good  farm 
of  160  acres  in  Nebraska,  besides  forty  acres 
where  he  resides.  He  was  married  in  1870 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Carl,  of  Scioto 
County.  They  have  had  four  children — John 
J.,  Frank  L.,  Rosa  M.  and  Henry  Edward. 
Mr.  Geis  has  served  as  Township  Assessor 
two  terms,  besides  having  held  several  other 
minor  offices.  His  parents  were  natives  of 
Germany,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  an 
early  day  and  settled  in  Scioto  County  on  the 
farm  now  occupied  by  our  subject.  His  mother 
died  in  1872. 

John  W.  Hogan  was  born  March  4,  1842, 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  he  lived  till  he 
was  thirteen  years  old.  He  then  went  to 
school  in  Ironton  two  years,  when  he  came  to 
Ohio  and  worked  on  a farm  till  the  breaking- 
out  of  the  war.  He  joined  the  Thirty -third 
Ohio  and  was  ordered  to  Maysville,  Ky. 
He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River, 
where  he  was  wounded,  which,  disabled  him 
for  a time.  He  joined  his  regiment  April 
11,  1862,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Tul- 
lahoma,  Chickamauga  and  many  others, 
and  was  mustered  out  in  July,  1865,  having 
served  four  years.  Dec.  6, 1865,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Maria  J.,  daughter  of  Peter  Noel, 
of  this  county.  They  have  three  children 
living — William  E.,  Martha  J.  and  Windfill 
Edwin.  Mr.  Hogan  owns  73  acres  of  excel- 
lent land.  He  is  at  present  serving  as  School 
Director. 

William  Humm  was  born  in  Adams  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  Aug.  10,  1854.  His  parents  were 
born  and  married  in  Germany  and  came  to 
America  in  1850,  landing  in  New  York  City, 
and  from  there  went  to  Buffalo,  from  there  to 


Cincinnati,  and  in  1853  removed  to  Adams 
County.  In  1871  they  removed  to  Scioto 
County  and  purchased  twenty-seven  acres, 
where  they  are  still  living.  They  had  a fam- 
ily of  three  children — Lena,  who  died  in  1882, 
John  and  William.  Our  subject  is  the  eld- 
est son  and  helps  his  father  with  the  farm 
work.  They  are  engaged  in  gardening  and 
raising  grain.  Their  farm  is  in  a high  state 
of  cultivation.  They  have  a fine  vineyard 
and  a large  quantity  of  fruit-trees. 

Samuel  J.  Huston , Sr.,  was  born  Sept.  29, 
1800,  in  Winchester,  Va.,  a son  of  William  and 
Susan  (Boyd)  Huston.  His  parents  moved 
to  Ohio  in  1802  and  he  was  reared  and  educa- 
ted in  Portsmouth.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
making  spinning  wheels,  at  which  he  worked 
a nuti.ber  of  years.  In  1823  he  was  married 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Adam  Lenard,  of 
Portsmouth.  Their  family  consisted  of  four- 
teen children,  of  whom  eight  still  survive — 
Elizabeth,  Cecelia,  Sarah,  Helen,  Margaret, 
Maria,  Irene  and  Samuel  J.  Soon  after  his 
marriage  he  moved  to  Brush  Creek,  where  he 
assisted  in  building  steamboats,  after  which 
he  built  one  of  the  best  boats  on  the  Ohio 
River.  In  1847  he  built  a saw-mill,  which  he 
ran  some  time.  He  has  ten  acres  of  valuable 
land  on  which  he  has  a neat  residence,  situa- 
ted just  outside  the  corporate  limits  of  Ports- 
mouth. In  politics  Mr.  Huston  is  a Demo- 
crat, and  in  1854  was  elected  by  that  party  to 
the  State  Legislature.  His  first  presidential 
vote  was  cast  for  General  Jackson.  He  is 
now  in  his  eighty-third  year,  and  is  an  active 
old  gentleman.  His  father  was  a native  ot 
Virginia,  of  Irish  descent.  He  came  to  the 
Scioto  Valley  in  1802  and  built  the  fourth 
cabin  in  Portsmouth.  He  was  a tailor  by 
trade,  but  did  not  work  much  at  that,  but  fol- 
lowed keel-boating  a number  of  years.  Our 
subject’s  mother  was  born  in  Maryland  and 
died  in  1854. 

Milton  Johnsbn  was  born  March  28,  1825, 
near  Johnson’s  Station,  Scioto  County.  He 
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was  reared  on  a farm  and  attended  the  district 
schools,  but  obtained  the  greater  part  of  his 
education  by  private  study.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  began  to  study  civil  engineer- 
ing under  Francis  Cleveland,  of  Portsmouth, 
with  whom  he  was  associated  two  years.  He 
purchased  his  present  farm  of  about  400 
acres  in  1862.  In  connection  with  his  farm 
he  devotes  considerable  time  to  surveying,  he 
having  the  division  of  farms  ordered  by  the 
courts.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  married  to  Eliza 
E.  Peters,  daughter  of  Captain  E.  P.  Peters, 
of  Pike  County,  Ohio.  Mr.  Johnson  belongs 
to  Aurora  Lodge,  Ho.  48,  A.  F.  & A.  M., 
of  Portsmouth,  and  also  to  the  Chapter  of 
Cavalry  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar. 

William  F.  Lawson  was  born  June  2,  1830, 
on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  and  spent 
his  youth  in  working  on  the  farm  and  attend- 
ing the  district  schools.  He  was  married  in 
1853  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  John  S.  Burke, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  county.  They 
have  eight  children — Alonzo,  Della,  Addie, 
Burke,  Agnes,  Lulu,  Ernest  and  Floyd  H. 
Mr.  Lawson’s  farm  contains  fifty-one  acres  of 
choice  land.  His  grandfather,  William  Law- 
son,  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  Ohioin#an 
early  day,  and  died  about  1840.  His  children 
were-John,  Manasseh,  Enoch,  William,  Mad- 
ison, Thomas,  Polly,  Ruth,  Tenie,  Nancy 
and  Maria.  Our  subject’s  father,  Manasseh, 
was  born  in  Scioto  County,  and  died  in  1847. 
His  wife  died  in  July,  1870.  They  reared  a 
family  of  seven  children,  of  whom  four  are 
now  living — William  F.,  Thomas  B.,  Benja- 
min F.  and  John  R.,  all  living  in  Illinois  ex- 
cept William  F. 

William  Maple  was  born  in  Beaver  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  June  4,  1838.  His  father  moved  with 
his  family  to  the  Scioto  Valley  in  1857,  and 
settled  on  section  22,  Clay  Township,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  farming  and  carpentering. 
He  was  married  to  Nancy  Hickman,  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  now  residing  in  Saline  Coun- 
ty, 111.  This  union  was  blessed  with  eleven 
22 


children,  of  whom  eight  are  still  living.  John 
Maple  died  in  1872.  Our  subject  came  to 
Ohio  with  his  parents,  and  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-three was  married  to  Barbara,  daughter  of 
Simon  and  Barbara  Benner,  of  Clay  Town- 
ship. Of  the  five  children  born  to  them  three 
are  living — John  S.,  Jacob  J.  and  William 
Henry.  Mr.  Maple  owns  a good  farm  of  150 
acres,  and  is  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising. 

Godlob  Moritz  was  born  in  Wurtemberg, 
Germany,  Jan.  28,  1838,  where  he  lived  till 
he  was  fourteen  years  old.  He  then  went  to 
Baden  to  Darn  the  tanner’s  trade,  at  which 
he  worked  eighteen  years,  after  which  he  spent 
several  years  in  traveling  over  different  parts 
of  Europe.  In  1866  he  embarked  for  Amer- 
ica. He  landed  in  New  York,  and  stayed  a 
short  time  in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Portsmouth,  and  then  to  Munn’s  Run,  where 
he  purchased  a farm  of  eighty-six  acres,  where 
he  still  resides.  He  was  married  in  1866  to 
Christina  Rienoehl,  of  Portsmouth,  and  a na- 
tive of  Germany.  They  have  four  children — 
Charlie,  Louie,  Louisa  and  Clara. 

Aaron  Noel  was  born  July  13,  1807,  in 
Adams  County,  Ohio,  and  after  attaining  his 
majority  went  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  learn- 
ed the  baker’s  trade,  after  which  he  sold  goods 
for  his  brother,  Jacob  P.,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  after  some  time  became  his  brother  Isaac’s 
partner  in  the  dry-goods  and  grocery  trade,  at 
Portsmouth.  His  first  wife  was  Catherine 
Orm,  whom  he  married  June  3,  1832.  She 
died  Feb.  25,  1864.  leaving  seven  children,  of 
whom  six  are  still  living.  He  was  again  mar- 
ried Dec.  30,  1875,  to  Rhoda  P.,  daugh- 
ter of  Absalom  Severns.  They  had  one  child, 
born  March  1,  1877,  and  died  May  19  of  the 
same  year.  In  1846  he  removed  to  his  pres- 
ent farm,  now  comprising  between  500  and 
600  acres  of  fine  land,  lying  three  miles  north 
of  Portsmouth.  Mr.  Noel  has  served  as  Con- 
stable of  Portsmouth,  and  in  1S67  he  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  Scioto  County,  holding 
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the  office  for  two  years.  His  father,  Philip 
Noel,  was  born  in  1765,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years  and  four 
months,  April  12,  1849.  His  wife,  Susannah 
Putman,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1767,  and 
died  Oct.  11,  1851,  iu  her  eighty-fifth  year. 
They  came  to  the  Scioto  Valley  in  1798,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming.  He  also  kept  the 
Noel  Hotel  for  thirty-four  years.  They  reared 
a family  of  thirteen  children — Peter,  John, 
Philip,  Jacob  P.,  Mary,  Solomon,  Catharine, 
Isaac,  David,  Absalom,  Margaret,  Aaron  and 
Elijah,  all  deceased  but  our  subject. 

Michael  J.  Noel  was  born  Feb.  22, 1843,  in 
Scioto  County,  Ohio,  a son  of  David  and  Nan- 
cy (Morgan)  Noel.  He  lived  on  the  farm  till 
he  grew  to  manhood,  when  he  went  to  Ports- 
mouth and  engaged  in  the  drug  trade  for  two 
years,  and  returned  in  1875  to  the  farm  on 
which  place  his  grandfather,  Philip  Noel,  kept 
hotel  a number  of  years.  He  was  married  in 
1879  to  Alice  C.  Craine.  They  have  two 
children — David  L.  and  Clarence  F.  Mr. 
Noel  has  143  acres  of  excellent  land.  He 
has  belonged  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  since 
1868,  and  was  Senior  Warden  in  the  lodge 
three  years,  after  which  he  was  Master  for  one 
year.  He  and  wife  are  members  of  Valley 
Chapel  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His 
father,  David  Noel,  was  born  in  1801  in  Sci- 
oto County,  where  he  grew  to  manhood.  He 
learned  the  batter’s  trade  in  Portsmouth,  at 
which  he  worked  seven  }7ears,  after  which  he 
engaged  in  farming  till  his  death  in  1868. 
Our  subject’s  mother  was  a native  of  Morgan- 
town, Va.,  and  when  a child  came  to  Ohio. 
She  died  in  August,  1868.  They  reared  a 
family  of  nine  children  of  whom  three  are 
living — Mary  E.,  Rachel  S.  and  our  subject. 

P.  W.  Noel  was  born  in  Scioto  County, 
Sept.  16,  1824.  His  father,  Solomon  Noel, 
was  born  in  the  same  county  in  1797,  and  in 
1821  married  Mary  M.  Huston,  who  died  July 
31,  1858.  Mr.  Noel’s  death  occurred  June  30, 
1842.  Our  subject  was  reared  on  the  old 


homestead,  and  attended  district  school  about 
two  months  during  each  winter.  He  was 
married  Jan.  3,  1850,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of 
Judge  William  Oldfield.  She  died  Feb.  13, 
1851,  leaving  one  son — John  F.  April  3,1861, 
he  was  married  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  Rev. 
E.  B.  Chase,  of  Delaware  County,  Ohio.  By 
this  union  he  has  had  three  daughters — Jan- 
nette  C.,  Annie  S.  and  Elsie  C.  Mr.  Noel 
followed  farming  till  1859,  when  he  was  elect- 
ed Treasurer  of  Scioto  County,  and  in  1861 
was  re  elected.  After  retiring  from  the  office 
he  was  elected  County  Auditor,  in  1864,  and 
served  two  terms,  after  which  he  engaged  in 
farming.  He  has  thirty-three  acres  of  land 
one  mile  from  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  and 
is  an  extensive  wheat  and  corn  grower  on 
leased  lands. 

Henry  Peters  was  born  March  25,  1827,  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  1849  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  father,  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
Wolschleger,  having  died  while  crossing  the 
ocean.  Shortly  after,  they  moved  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  the  father,  Jacob  Peters,  died 
in  1863.  Our  subject  learned  the  trade  of  a 
carriage  painter  in  Portsmouth  which  he  fol- 
lowed eight  years.  He  was  married  in  1856 
to  Caroline  Stauffer,  a native  of  France.  This 
union  has  been  blessed  with  five  boys  and 
three  girls.  His  wife  died  May  15, 1881.  Mr. 
Peters  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  three 
years,  and  has  held  the  office  of  Trustee”  of 
his  township  two  terms,  and  was  also  School 
Director  for  twelve  years.  His  farm  con- 
tains 250  acres  of  land,  and  he  has  met  with 
much  success  in  raising  strawberries,  picking 
as  high  as  700  quarts  daily,  cultivating  five 
acres  of  plants.  His  farm  contains  a vine- 
yard and  large  orchards  of  apples  and  peaches. 

Charles  Plag  was  born  in  Germany,  Feb. 
4,  1843,  and  when  he  was  about  twenty-six 
years  of  age  came  to  the  United  States.  He 
remained  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  two  years,  and 
in  1869  came  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  mar- 
ried Katie  Gross,  who  came  from  Germany 
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when  seventeen  years  old.  They  have  two 
daughters — Ella  C.  and  Katie  M.  Mr.  Plag 
has  five  acres  of  land  in  Brewery  Hollow, 
Olay  Township. 

Joseph  Rockwell  was  born  near  Harrison- 
ville,  Scioto  County,  Nov.  22.  1847.  His 
parents,  Charles  and  Elizabeth  (Norris) 
Rockwell,  were  natives  of  Ohio,  and  the  latter 
died  in  1869.  His  grandfather,  Joseph  Rock- 
well, settled  in  Madison  Township  about 
1800.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  our  subject 
began  to  work  on  the  farm  of  James  D. 
Thomas,  with  whom  he  remained  till  1870.  He 
was  married  in  1869  to  Mary  Field,  who  has 
borne  him  four  boys  and  two  girls.  In  1870 
Mr.  Rockwell  moved  to  the  farm  of  James  D. 
Thomas,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in 
farming.  He  has  served  some  time  as 
Trustee  of  his  township. 

John  M.  Salladay , son  of  George  and 
Phoebe  (Chafin)  Salladay,  was  born  in  Scioto 
County,  Jan.  10,  1814.  He  lived  on  the  farm 
till  twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  started  out 
in  the  world  without  a dollar.  He  was  vari- 
ously engaged  till  May  10, 1837,  when  he  was 
married  to  Martha,  daughter  of  Moses  Hay- 
ward, of  Vermont.  They  have  had  three  chil- 
dren— Harriet  J.,  who  died  when  nineteen 
years  of  age;  Lora  A.,  wife  of  Samuel  S.  Bi- 
erly,  and  George  M.  Mr.  Salladay  now  owns 
767  acres  of  land.  He  belonged  to  the  Whig 
party  at  one  time,  but  since  the  organization 
of  the  Republicans  has  affiliated  with  that 
party.  He  and  wife  have  been  members  of 
the  Methodist  church  twenty  years,  and  he 
has  served  as  Trustee  of  his  township.  His 
father  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1785,  and  his 
mother  in  Connecticut,  Sept.  30,  1794.  His 
parents  were  married  May  17,  1812,  in  Scioto 
County,  and  had  a family  of  ten  children,  of 
whom  four  are  living — Obediah,  Eunice  (wife 
of  James  Collins),  Lemuel  and  John  M.,  our 
subject.  Ilis  mother  died  July  27,  1855,  and 
his  father’s  death  occurred  Oct.  5.  I860. 

Marten  Sherer  is  a native  of  Germany,  and 


came  with  his  parents  to  America  in  1854, 
at  the  age  of  one  and  a half  years.  He  is  a son 
of  August  Sherer.  They  lived  twelve  years 
in  Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  where  his  father 
worked  in  the  coal  mines,  and  in  1867  moved 
with  his  family  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and 
shortly  after  moved  to  his  present  farm  on 
Munn’s  Run,  in  Pleasant  Valley,  which  con- 
tains 118  acres  of  choice  land.  Our  subject 
worked  a couple  of  years  in  a brick-yard,  after 
which  he  built  a saw-mill,  and  from  a small 
affair  has  built  up  a good  business,  and  has  in 
connection  with  his-  saw-mill  a grist-mill.  He 
was  married  Jan.  9,  1883,  to  Catherine 
Hamestine,  of  Pine  Creek,  this  county,  and 
daughter  of  Jacob  Hamestine.  Mr.  Sherer  is 
at  present  holding  the  office  of  Township 
Trustee. 

Peter  Sommer  was  born  in  Baden,  Ger- 
many, Jan.  13,  1S34.  He  received  a liberal 
education  in  his  native  country,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  a few  years  later  was  married  to  Margaret 
Brim,  of  Scioto  County.  He  has  a family  ot 
three  boys  and  seven  girls,  all  of  whom  are 
living.  He  bought  a saw-mill  on  Long  Run 
about  two  years  after  coming  to  America, 
which  he  carried  on  till  it  was  burnt  down  in 
the  spring  of  1878.  He  then  rebuilt  the  mill, 
which  he  has  operated  successfully  ever  since. 
He  has  a comfortable  residence  and  good 
outbuildings  on  his  farm  of  240  acres,  and 
owns  forty  acres  in  Jefferson. 

James  V.  Sturgeon  was  born  Jan.  29,  1830, 
in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  ot 
John  and  Anne  V.  Sturgeon,  the  former  born 
in  Delaware,  Feb.  25,  1783,  and  the  latter 
in  New  Jersey,  Aug.  16,  1794.  They  came 
to  Belmont  County  in  an  early  day,  and  in 
1S35  moved  to  Portsmouth,  where  they 
remained  five  years.  They  purchased  a farm 
in  Sturgeon  Hollow  containing  160  acres, 
about  the  year  1S40,  where  the  father  died  in 
1861.  The  mother  died  in  her  eighty-seventh 
year,  March  12,  18S1.  They  reared  a family 
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of  ten  children  to  maturity,  six  of  whom  are 
still  living.  Our  subject  has  always  pursued 
farming,  and  at  present  owns,  a good  farm  of 
240  acres,  and  devoted  his  time  principally  to 
raising  grain  on  rented  lands.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Susannah  Bailey, of  this  county.  They 
have  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  eight  still 
are  living.  Mr.  Sturgeon  has  been  a member 
of  Lucasville  Lodge,  Ho.  465,  A.  F.  & A.  M., 
a number  of  years. 

Joseph  Wiget  was  born  April  18,  1825,  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  lived  till  he  was  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  He  then  came  to  America, 
and  in  1854  came  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where 
he  worked  a short  time  on  the  Jackson  Rail- 
road, after  which  he  purchased  forty  acres  ot 
land  and  settled  on  it.  He  was  married  to 
Lucinda  Benner,  a native  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  whom  he  had  a family  of  seven  boys  and 
three  girls,  all  living — Susan  B..  Franklin  J., 
Anna  M.,  Charles  E.,  John  II.,  Albert  J., 
George  J.,  Jacob  W.,  Caroline  M.  and  Edward 
S.  Mr.  Wiget  commenced  life  empty-handed, 
but  by  industry  and  economy  has  accumulated 
a considerable  amount  of  property.  He  has 
a fine  farm  of  240  acres,  and  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive strawberrv-raiser  in  this  part  of  the 
county.  He  has  served  as  Township  Trustee 
thiee  years.  His  father,  John  Jacob  Wiget, 
was  born  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died  in 
1861 . His  mother,  Susan  Wiget,  was  also  a 
native  of  Switzerland.  She  died  there  in  1855. 
They  had  a family  of  eight  children,  of  whom 
five  still  survive. 

Charles  E.  Wolfe  was  born  in  Scioto  Coun- 
ty, in  November,  1844.  When  he  grew  to 
manhood  he  became  manager  on  the  farm  ot 
George  Davis,  of  Portsmouth,  with  whom  he 
continued  for  twelve  years.  In  1862  he  en- 
listed as  a volunteer  in  the  late  war,  and 
served  three  years.  He  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Winchester,  which  obliged  him  to 
remain  in  the  hospital  six  months.  He  was 
mustered  out  June  24,  1865,  and  has  ever 
since  pursued  farming.  He  was  married  in 


1866  to  Louisa  Watson,  of  this  county.  They 
are  the  parents  of  four  children — Lillian  W., 
Mary  A.,  Louisa  C.  and  Clara  Grace. 

HARRISON  TOWNSHIP. 

OVER  ONE-FOURTH  CENTURY  LATER. 

This  township  was  organized  March  6, 
1832.  It  includes  at  this  time  all  of  town- 
ship 3,  range  22,  and  sections  24  and  25  ot 
township  2,  range  21.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Madison  Township,  on  the  east  by 
Bloom,  on  the  south  by  Porter,  and  on  the 
west  by  Clay  and  a portion  of  Jefferson.  Its 
assessed  area  is  22, 109  acres,  but  it  covers  a 
surface  of  24,320  acres.  Coal  and  iron  ore  are 
both  found  within  its  limits,  and  a few  years 
since  a furnace  was  in  blast  in  the  township. 
Its  assessed  valuation  in  1882  was : Real  estate, 
$209,030;  personal  property,  $90,924;  total, 
$299,954.  Its  whole  eastern  portion  from 
north  to  south  is  watered  by  the  Little  Scioto 
River,  and  in  the  southwest  by  small  tributa- 
ries of  that  stream.  Long’s  Run  rises  in 
Clay  Township  and  enters  Harrison  in  the 
northwest,  flows  through  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  township,  and  empties  into  the 
Rocky  Fork,  the  west  branch  of  the  Little 
Scioto.  The  surface  is  broken  and  hilly,  but 
there  are  many  good  farms  in  the  township 
and  the  valley  lands  of  the  Little  Scioto  are 
rich  and  productive.  There  are  eight  townships 
assessed  at  a higher  value  than  Harrison,  and 
six  of  less  value.  The  township  between 
1860  and  1870  fell  off  in  population,  but  in 
every  other  decade  it  increased.  Its  popula- 
tion since  1840,  by  decades,  is  as  follows: 
In  1840,  686;  1850,  1,162;  1860,  1,486;  1870, 
1,032;  1880,  1,325. 

ITS  ORGANIZATION. 

“This  day  the  commissioners  met  pursuant 
to  the  application  of  sundry  inhabitants  of 
Madison,  Porter  and  Greene  townships, to  alter 
said  townships  and  make  a new  township.. 
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Whereupon,  there  is  a new  township  estab- 
lished by  the  name  of  Harrison,  bounded  as 
follows,  to-wit: 

“ Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  sec- 
tion Ho.  12,  in  range  Ho.  21,  in  township 
Ho.  2;  thence  east  with  the  original  section 
lines  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  Ho.  9, 
in  range  Ho.  20,  in  township  Ho.  3;  thence 
i north  to  the  northwest  corner  of  section  Ho. 
3,  in  range  No.  20,  in  township  Ho.  3;  thence 
east  with  the  original  surveyed  township 
line  to  the  northeast  corner  of  township  Ho. 
3,  in  range  Ho.  20;  thence  south  with  said 
township  line  to  the  southeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion Ho.  25,  in  range  Ho.  20,  in  township  Ho. 
3;  thence  west  with  the  original  section  lines 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  Ho.  25,  in 
range  Ho.  21,  in  township  Ho.  2;  thence 
north  to  the  beginning. 

“And  the  commissioners  ordered  that  the 
I time  for  the  first  election  of  officers  in  said 
township  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April  next,  at  Daniel  White’s  residence,  in 
said  township.”  March  6,  1832. 

In  June  following  a slight  alteration  was 
made  in  its  boundary  as  follows: 

“Alteration  of  Harrison,  Jefferson,  Clay 
, and  Madison  townships,  first  ordered  that  the 
whole  of  section  13,  range  21,  township  2,  be 
taken  from  Harrison  and  attached  to  Clay 
Township,  aud  the  whole  of  section  12,  in 
range  21,  in  township  2,  be  taken  from  Harri- 
i son  Township  and  attached  to  Jefferson. 
And  all  of  the  three  sections,  to-wit,  4,  5 and 
6,  in  range  20,  in  township  3,  beginning  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  section  Ho.  4,  in  town- 
ship 3,  in  range  20;  thence  west  with  the 
original  surveyed  township  line  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  section  6,  in  the  same  town- 
ship and  range;  thence  south  with  the  origi- 
nal township  line  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
section  Ho.  24,  in  township  Ho.  2,  in  range 
21;  thence  west  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
said  section,  be  taken  from  Madison  and  at- 
tached to  Harrison  Township.”  June  7,  1S32. 


OLD  PIONEERS. 

Harrison  Township,  along  the  valley  of 
the  Little  Scioto,  was  settled  as  early  as  1798. 
A few  years  later  quite  a number  of  early  pi- 
oneers had  found  homes  and  erected  mills 
along  this  water-course.  There  was  much 
good  hunting  along  this  stream,  and  the  hills 
on  either  side  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
township  was  a famous  hunting  ground  for 
the  pioneer.  Deer  were  plenty,  and  the  range 
was  a good  one.  There  are  now  several  old 
settlers  living  whose  boyhood  days  were 
passed  in  Harrison  and  Bloom  in  the  exciting 
hunt  and  chase  of  game.  Among  the  old 
settlers  now  living  who  have  nearly  closed  a 
long  aud  useful  life  may  be  mentioned  the 
names  of  Simeon  Wood,  Joseph  Bennett, 
Solomon  Monroe,  G-eorge  Bowers,  S.  T. 
Shumway,  Saul  Crull  (an  early  officer  of  the 
county),  K.  T.  Collins,  Daniel  White,  John 
White,  Thos.  Feurt,  Jno.  Snyder,  and  Robt. 
Bennett.  There  are  others  whose  names 
were  not  given  in,  but  their  memory  of  the 
labor  of  their  early  days  will  not  be  soon  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  John  Snyder,  of  the  above,  and  wife, 
are  the  oldest  couple  now  living  in  Harrison 
Township.  Mr.  Snyder  was  born  May  23, 
1798,  and  Mrs.  Snyder  Jan.  14,  1804.  They 
were  married  Jan.  3,  1821,  and  have  lived  in 
Madison  and  Harrison  townships  ever  since 
their  marriage.  The  old  couple  now  reside 
at  their  home  on  the  California  free  turn- 
pike, about  three-fourths  of  a mile  from  the 
Scioto  Mills.  They  are  both  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health. 

BOUNDARY  CHANGES. 

Another  slight  change  was  made  in  the 
boundary  line,  which  is  recorded  below: 

“This  day  Jeremiah  White,  an  inhabitant 
of  Madison  Township,  made  application  to  be 
attached  to  the  township  of  Harrison,  and  the 
commissioners  being  satisfied  that  it  would  be 
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no  inconvenience  to  said  Madison  Township, 
but  that  it  would  be  a great  convenience  to 
the  applicant,  it  is,  therefore,  Ordered , That 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  35,  in  town- 
ship 4 and  range  20  be,  and  the  same  is,  here- 
by attached  to  the  township  of  Harrison.” 

March  2,  1840. 

The  following  was  made  of  record  June  7, 
1861: 

“ In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  Samuel 
Bonser  and  others  asking  that  sections  31  and 
32,  township  2,  of  range  20,  be  stricken  off  of 
Porter  and  attached  to  Harrison  Township, 
the  commissioners  being  satisfied  that  the 
public  interest  demands  said  change,  and  that 
legal  notice  of  said  petition  had  been  given, 
and  that  the  requirements  of  the  law,  in  every 
particular,  have  been  complied  with,  and  be- 
ing no  remonstrance,  we  therefore  strike  said 
sections  31  and  32,  township  3,  of  range  50, 
from  Porter  Township,  and  attach  them  to 
Harrison  Township  as  prayed  for.” 

THE  DIXON  MILL. 

The  first  mill  in  the  township  was  built  in 
1804  by  Emanuel  Traxler,  a settler  of  1796, 
on  the  site  of  Portsmouth.  Benjamin  Scott, 
Sr.,  was  the  owner  of  the  mill,  and  in  the  year 
1S36  it  was  remodeled  and  repaired  by  his 
son,  Benjamin  Scott,  Jr.  The  dam  was  built 
by  an  old  settler  named  Oldfield.  There  were 
several  owners  of  the  mill  up  to  1850,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  Silas  Dixon,  he  purchas- 
ing it  of  Joseph  Smith,  of  the  Scioto  Furnace. 
Mr.  Dixon,  in  1866,  sold  it  to  his  sons,  George 
and  Noah,  who  remained  »in  partnership  until 
18S0,  when  Noah  became  sole  owner,  and  is 
still  proprietor.  A saw-mill  has  been  added. 
The  flouring  mill  has  three  run  of  burrs, 
with  a capacity  of  thirty  barrels  of  flour  per 
day,  of  Merchants’  brand,  besides  custom 
work. 

The  next  mill  noticed  was  the  one  erected 
by  Benj.  Jones  in  1S20.  It  has  changed  own- 
ers several  times  and  is  now  the  property  of 


Nathan  Wheeler,  and  is  located  on  the  Little 
Scioto  River. 

The  Scioto  Mill  was  erected  by  Bower  & 
Bennett  in  1828.  It  first  started  as  a saw- 
mill, but  in  1831  Bower  became  sole  owner  and 
added  to  it  the  machinery  of  a grist-mill.  It 
has  since  then  changed  hands  quite  a number 
of  times,  but  has  been  running  very  steadily 
since  it  was  first  put  up,  in  the  year  above  sta- 
ted. It  finally  came  into  the  possession  of 
Levi  Miller,  who,  in  1881,  sold  it  to  J.T- Mil- 
ler and  W . H.  Wheeler.  These  gentlemen  are 
still  the  proprietors,  conducting  their  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  Miller  & Wheeler. 

Abner  Wood  built  a very  good  mill  on  Long 
Run,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  township,  in 
1820.  It  is  yet  standing  and  used  as  a mill, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  Caleb  Crnll. 

The  oldest  house  standing  in  Harrison 
Township,  1883,  is  owned  by  Rufus  Pool,  and 
was  built  in  1817  by  Solomon  Monroe. 

The  Harrison  Furnace  was  erected  in  1833 
by  Boston  Eifort  and  Henry  Spellman.  It 
went  into  blast  in  that  year,  and  continued 
until  1860.  The  owners  then  failed,  and  it 
was  purchased  by  Samuel  McConnell  and 
Daniel  Sommers,  who  continued  in  business 
until  1872.  They  also  failed,  the  furnace  was 
blown  out,  and  a receiver  appointed  for  the 
property.  John  Lodwick  as  Receiver  dis- 
posed of  the  property,  the  land  being  sold  for 
farms.  At  the  Scioto  Mills,  Casius  M.  Ed- 
munds is  the  proprietor  of  the  only  store,  has 
a general  stock,  and  has  also  in  operation  a 
broom  factory. 

IIARRISONVILLE. 

Harrisonville  is  a pleasant  little  hamlet  lo- 
cated on  the  northern  line  of  the  township, 
nearly  central  from  east  to  west.  The  town 
was  surveyed  May  24,  1859,  by  Deputy 
County  Surveyor  Frank  C.  Gibbs,  and  was  re- 
corded Aug.  22  of  the  same  year.  It  is 
located  on  section  4,  and  is  laid  off  with  the 
streets  running  northwest  and  southeast, 
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which  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
The  hamlet  sits  on  a rising  plain,  and  has  a 
handsome  view  to  the  distant  hills.  It  is  on 
the  California  turnpike,  and  is  the  business 
point  of  a good  and  healthy  trade.  Its  popu- 
lation is  about  200.  While  the  town  was  not 
surveyed  until  1859,  it  was  a business  point 
as  early  as  1823,  when  Peter  Laforgy  kept  a 
store  there. 

The  first  Postmaster  was  Ephraim  Roxwell. 

BUSINESS,  ETC. 

Ilarrisonville  is  now  a thriving  little  ham- 
let. It  has  two  general  stores,  kept  respect- 
ively by  R.  A.  Coburn  and  J.  M.  Yiolet;  Wm. 
Montfort  has  the  blacksmith  shop;  Henry 
Lanty,  cabinet-maker,  and  the  owner  of  an 
apiary;  Henry  Zenne  shoe  shop,  and  Henry 
Brisker  and  J03.  S/pradling  have  each  a broom 
factory.  The  plivsicians  are  Dr.  Jas.  B.  Ray 
& Son,  and  the  Postmistress  is  Miss  Caroline 
Sontag. 

The  chattel  property  of  Harrison  ville  was 
assessed  in  1882  at  $25,418. 

official  . 

The  township  officers  in  1832  were:  Trus- 
tees, Daniel  White,  Thomas  Hatch  and  Syl- 
vanus  Shumway;  Clerk,  Abijah  Batterson; 
Treasurer,  Abner  B.  Wood;  Overseers  of 
Poor,  Henry  Bower  and  Simeon  Wood;  Con- 
stables, George  Scott  and  Royal  T.  Coll  is; 
Justices,  T.  R.  Wood  and  Luther  Wheeler. 

In  18S3:  Trustees,  James  Sykes,  David  A. 
Slattery  and  John  Q.  Shumway;  Clerk,  N.  B. 
G-illi lan ; Treasurer,  Casius  Edmunds;  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  Casius  Edmunds,  two  vacan- 
cies; Constables,  Edward  Edmunds,  two  va- 
cancies. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  May,  1858,  by  Rev.  Jacob  Nich- 
ols, and  the  services  were  held  in  the  Glade 
Free-Will  Baptist  Church.  The  original 
members  were : Charles  Hopkins,  James 


Samson,  M.  W.  Brown  and  wife,  Samuel 
McGee,  John  Smith  and  wife,  Richard  King 
and  wife.  The  church  now  standing  was 
built  in  the  spring  of  1872;  the  lot  was  given 
to  the  church  by  J.  Q.  Shumway,  and  the 
building  committee  was  composed  of  C.  II. 
Ketter,  M.  W.  Brown,  James  Samson,  and 
J.  Q.  Shumway;  Wm.  Purdy,  contractor^ 
and  Wm.  McKinney,  carpenter  and  builder. 
The  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hol- 
linshed;  the  Trustees  are  James  Samson,  J. 
Q.  Shumway,  D.  W.  Strouse,  R.  B.  Shum- 
way, W.  H.  W.  Jenkins,  D.  M.  Hubbard  and 
M.  H.  Shumway.  Service  is  held  every  two 
weeks,  and  Sabbath -school  every  Sunday. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  latter  is  James 
Samson;  the  Secretary,  D.  W.  Strouse.  The 
number  of  pupils  attending  number  about 
fifty;  the  membership  of  the  church  is  seven- 
ty-three. 

The  Ilarrisonville  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  erected  in  1837.  In  1856  the  old 
church  was  sold  and  a new  one  built.  Rev. 
Sheldon  Parker  was  the  pastor,  and  James  R. 
Taylor,  William  Slattery,  J.  M.  Violet,  John 
Crull  and  Edward  Richardson  were  the  Trus- 
tees, with  a membership  of  about  100.  In 
1873  they  again  sold  their  church  and  arranged 
for  the  building  of  a new  one,  which  is  the 
one  now  standing.  The  pastor  in  1873  was 
the  Rev.  Hamilton,  and  the  Trustees:  J.  M. 
Violet,  John  Crull,  James  R.  Taylor,  David 
Slattery  and  G.  M.  Hubbard.  The  present 
pastor  is  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Ray,  and  the  Trustees 
are:  James  Sykes,  Nathaniel  Crull,  J.  R. 
Taylor,  Lewis  A.  Crull  and  J.  M.  Violet. 
Services  are  conducted  every  Sunday,  and 
there  is  a membership  of  about  thirty 
The  Sabbath-school  is  held  every  Sunday,  and 
the  attendance  will  average  forty.  Mr.  Lewis 
A.  Crull  is  the  Superintendent,  and  Miss  Julia 
Crull,  Secretary. 

The  Tickridge  Catholic  Church  was  erected 
in  1861,  the  priest  being  Father  L.  Shriver, 
and  the  Trustees,  Benedict  Seidel,  Lawrence 
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Cordell  and  Joseph  Spitz  nogel.  The  congre- 
gation numbered  about  fort}’.  The  present 
priest  is  the  Rev.  Father  John  Ritter,  and 
the  Trustees  are  George  Emmett,  Peter  Rider 
and  James  Farley.  Service  is  held  every  two 
weeks,  and  the  instruction  class  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  days.  The  membership  is 
now  about  150,  and  the  instruction  class 
twenty -five. 

German  Lutheran  Church. — The  organiza- 
tion of  this  church  was  in  1880,  through  the 
efforts  of  Rev.  Theodore  Yeager  and  a few 
earnest  spirits,  the  former  .becoming  the 
first  pastor,  whose  faithful  work  has  been 
crowned  with  success.  The  original  members 
were:  A.  Ghamp,  Allen  Duvendeck,  William 
"Way man,  A.  Marsh,  Mr.  Lorcatnp,  John 
Reese, Frederic  Spring,  W.  Hockenheimer, 
JolinRegrish,  Gotleib  Weble,  George  Beiner, 
George  Daum,  John  Yanetzky,  Wm.  Clingan- 
berry,  William. Seiling,  Henry  Brisker,  Hen- 
ry Knour.  John  Miller,  John  Ghamp  and  their 
wives.  The  Trustees  elected  at'thc  time  of  the 
organization  were*  John  Miller  and  William 
Wayman,  and  the  present  Trustees  are:  Wm. 
Seiling,  John  Regrish  and  George  Beiner. 
Preaching  is  had  every  two  weeks,  the  officiat- 
ing clergyman  being  the  Rev.  Kuhn.  The 
Sunday-school  is  under  the  superintend- 
ency of  William  Seiling.  The  church  is  30  x 
40  feet  in  size,  and  was  erected  at  a cost  of 
$1,200. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  present  school  system  was  organized  in 
1853,  and  adopted,  and  eight  sub-school  dis- 
tricts were  organized  in  the  township. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  1S83. 

Since  then  the  schools  of  Harrison  Town- 
ship have  grown  both  in  the  number  of  its 
pupils  and  in  the  efficiency  of  their  scholastic 
training.  They  also  go,  in  a measure,  by 
names  as  well  as  number  of  districts  and  at 


this  time  (1883)  the  names  and  numbers  are 
as  follows: 

Bennett  School-house , sub-district  No.  1. — 
Directors,  Casius  Edwards,  Wm.  Ketter  and 
James  Sampson.  Pupils  enrolled,  41. 

Glade  School , No.  2. — Directors,  Charles 
Frowine,  Nathaniel  Rogers  and  John  Devers. 
Pupils  enrolled,  41. 

Mead  School , No.  3. — Directors,  Alfred 
Boyer,  William  Marsh  and  Noah  Dickson,  j 
Pupils  enrolled,  40. 

Bonser  Bun  School , No.  4. — Directors,  ( 
James  Goodrich,  O.  Chapman  and  Thomas  j 
Brock.  Pupils  enrolled,  42. 

Harrison  Mills  School,  No.  5. — Directors, 
Hiram  Sykes,  Le\i  Wheeler  and  George  Em- 
let.  Pupils  enrolled,  42. 

Tickridge  School,  No.  6. — Directors,  James 
Sykes,  Ananias  Weeks  and  Andrew  Brooker. 
Pupils  enrolled,  38. 

Harrison  Furnace  School,  No.  7. — Direct- 
ors, Wm.  Yeagle,  Nicholas  Will  and  Salathiel 
Elliott.  Pupils  enrolled,  38. 

Warner  School,  No.  8. — Directors,  William 
Coriell,  George  Gray  and  Stephen  Purdy. 
Pupils  enrolled,  38. 

In  1878  a special  school  district  was  made  of 
Harrison ville,  and  the  Directors  elected,  viz.: 

W.  J.  Crull,  C.  M.  Coburn  and  J.  C.  Clark 
and  the  first  school  was  taught  by  W.  H. 
Bradford.  The  Directors  for  the  year  1883  ( 
are:  J.  B.  Ray,  W.  J.  Minford  and  R.  H.  Co-  ;! 
burn;  Mr.  Wm.  Ray,  teacher. 

The  first  school-house  was  erected  in  Har-  i 
rison  Township  in  1806.  It  was  of  logs, 
greased-paper  windows  and  puncheon  seats. 

It  was  on  Robert  Bennett’s  farm,  and  the  first 
teacher  was  Robert  Finley. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Robert  H Coburn,  merchant,  IJarrisonville, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Madison  Township,  Scioto 
County,  June  28,  1850,  the  son  of  Arthur  A. 
and  Martha  M.  (Colwell)  Coburn,  the  former 
born  April  27,  1810,  in  Columbiana  County,  f 
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Ohio,  and  the  latter  born  April  22,  1809,  in 
Mercer  County,  Pa.  They  were  married  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  April  29,  1834,  and  were  the 
parents  often  children,  of  whom  six  are  liv- 
ing— James  Harvey,  Oscar  M.,  Theodore  A., 
Martha  J.,  wife  of  George  Cook;  Mary,  wife 
of  Lewis  Bracy,  and  Robert  H.,  our  subject. 
The  latter  remained  on  his  father’s  farm  in 
Madison  Township  until  he  was  married, 
March  26, 1876,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Peleg 
and  Susan  Colegrove,  of  Madison  Township. 
Their  children  are — William  E.,  Clarence  A., 
Robert  D.  and  Mabel.  In  1881  Mr.  Coburn 
came  to  Harrisonville,  and  engaged  in  the 
dry-goods  and  grocery  business.  He  carries 
a complete  line  of  general  merchandise  and  is 
one  of  the  solid  business  men  of  the  place.  His 
father  was  a hatter  by  trade,  which  occupation 
lie  followed  till  1842,  when  he  engaged  in 
farming.  He  purchased  a farm  in  Madison 
Township,  Scioto  County,  in  1847,  where  he 
followed  agricultural  pursuits  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  Jan.  19,  1877.  His  wife  sur- 
vived him  till  July  8,  1880. 

John  L.  Daniels , deceased,  was  born  Nov. 
26,  1800,  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,a 
son  of  Phillip  and  Mary  (Connell)  Daniels. 
He  lived  at  home  till  he  grew  to  manhood, 
and  when  eighteen  years  old  came  to  Ma- 
rietta, Ohio,  with  his  father,  and  was  there 
engaged  as  principal  of  the  Marietta  College. 
He  was  married  April  1,  1838,  to  Camilla 
Stull,  who  was  born  Oct.  12,  1813,  in  Mc- 
Kean County,  Pa.,  a daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Delinda  (Bruer)  Stull.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  Madison  Township,  Scioto  County,  by 
James  Samson,  and  were  the  parents  of  six 
children — James  S.,  who  died  in  Corinth, 
Aug.  1,  1862;  Le  Quincy,  Artemesia,  Mary, 
Camilla  and  Alma  D.  Mr.  Daniels  died 
Aug.  30, 1868.  He  held  certificates  in  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  having  taught  in  each  of  these 
States.  He  was  one  of  the  most  highly  edu- 
cated men  in  the  country,  and  followed  the 


profession  of  teaching  for  fifty-four  years.  He 
was  an  active  Democrat  during  his  life  and 
was  prominently  identified  with  the  politics  of 
the  township  and  county.  His  son,  James 
S.,  was  the  first  volunteer  in  Harrison  Town- 
ship, and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Vienna, 
Bull  Run,  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh  and  Cor- 
inth, where  he  lost  his  life.  Alma  D.,  the 
youngest  daughter,  now  resides  with  her  wid- 
owed mother.  She  was  born  in  Madison 
Township,  Scioto  County,  where  she  received 
a good  education.  She  was  appointed  Post- 
mistress at  Scioto  in  1878,  and  held  the  posi- 
tion till  1881,  when  she  resigned.  She  is  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  ladies  in  Harrison- 
ville, and  has  a large  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

Noah  Dixon , son  of  Silas  and  Mary  (Van- 
deford)  Dixon,  was  born  Jan.  11,  1840,  at 
Eagle,  Vinton  Co.,  Ohio,  and  in  1850  came 
to  Harrison  Township  and  assisted  his  father 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  mill  till  he  grew  to 
manhood.  April  21,  1861,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  D,  Twenty-second  Ohio  Infimtry, 
in  which  regiment  he  served  till  he  was  dis- 
charged at  Athens,  Ohio,  Aug.  19,  1861.  He 
remained  home  nearly  two  weeks,  when  he 
again  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Twenty-second 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  discharged  at  Camp 
Dennison,  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of  1864.  The 
most  important  battles  in  which  he  participa- 
ted were  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  the  two  bat- 
tles of  Corinth  and  Little  Rock.  He  was  mar- 
ried Oct.  22,  1865,  to  Eunice,  daughter  ot 
Harris  and  Abigail  (Mead)  Dodge.  They 
have  had  six  children,  four  now  living — 
George  W.,  James  S.,  Bertha  May,  and  Tracy 
N.  Mary  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the 
Little  Scioto  River,  Jan.  18,  1878,  at  the  age 
of  eleven  years,  and  Gracie  E.  died  Sept.  18, 
1882.  About  1866  Mr.  Dixon,  in  partner- 
ship with  his  brother  George,  engaged  in 
milling,  and  in  1880  he  purchased  his  broth- 
er’s interest,  and  has  since  been  operating  the 
mill  in  connection  with  his  farming  pursuits 
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He  has  the  best  water-power  mill  in  the 
county,  with  a capacity  of  thirty  barrels  of 
flour  per  day.  He  has  a large  trade  and  has 
the  reputation  of  doing  first-class  work.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  church, 
and  in  politics  is  a strong  Republican.  He 
is  a member  of  Scioto  Post,  No.  287,  G.  A.  R., 
and  also  belongs  to  Wheelersburg  Lodge, 
I.  O.  0.  F. 

Cassius  Edmunds , dealer  in  general 
merchandise,  at  Scioto  Mills,  was  born  Sept. 
25,  1846,  at  Boston,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio, 
and  lived  with  his  parents  till  he  was  fifteen 
years  old.  Jan.  23,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the 
First  Ohio  Battery  Light  Artillery,  and  par- 
ticipated in  many  hard-fought  battles,  among 
which  were  the  first  battle  of  Winchester, 
Port  Republic,  second  Bull  Run,  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville.  At  the 
last-named  battle  he  lost  his  right  leg  by  the 
bursting  of  a shell,  after  which  he  was  in 
camp  hospital  about  a month,  and  was  then 
sent  to  Washington,  and  discharged  Feb.  22, 
1864.  He  then  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Portsmouth,  in  connection  with  the 
manufacturing  of  brooms,  until  1875,  when  he 
purchased  100  acres  of  land  on  Pine  Creek, 
Scioto  County,  where  he  followed  farming  till 
1S78.  He  then  sold  his  farm  and  engaged  in 
merchandising  at  Scioto  Mills,  and  is  also  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  brooms.  He  was 
married  Jan.  5,  1868,  to  Nancy  J.  Stewert,  of 
Springville,  Ky.  They  have  two  children  liv- 
ing— William  and  Emma.  Elnora  died  at  the 
age  of  three  years.  Mrs.  Edmunds  died  Nov. 
1,  1872,  and  Mr.  Edmunds  was  again  mar- 
ried, April  1,  1874,  to  Susan,  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Elizabeth  Shaffer,  of  Portsmouth. 
This  union  was  blessed  with  three  children  — 
Stephen,  Sarah  and  Urania.  He  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  Protestant  Methodist 
church,  and  he  is  a member  of  Scioto  Post, 
No.  287,  G.  A.  R.  He  is  a son  of  Stephen 
and  Paulina  Edmunds, the  former  having  been 
born  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to 


Ohio  in  1844.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight 
children,  five  now  living — Cassius,  Amasa, 
Edward,  Eunice,  Minnie;  Zala  died  at  the  age 
of  six  years;  Paulina  and  Ella  died  in  infancy. 

Nathan  B.  Gilliland,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Mary  (Baker)  Gilliland,  was  born  in  Harri- 
son Township,  Scioto  County,  Nov.  7,  1859. 
He  received  a good  common-school  education, 
and  has  taken  a prominent  position  as  a 
teacher,  in  which  profession  he  first  engaged 
in  1880  in  Madison  Township,  and  for  the 
past  two  years  has  taught  in  Harrison  Town- 
ship. He  was  elected  Clerk  of  Harrison 
Township  in  1882  and  still  holds  that  posi- 
tion, having  been  re-elected  in  1883.  He 
owns  a fine  farm,  stocked  with  blooded  cattle, 
and  may  be  classed  among  the  well-to-do 
young  men  of  this  township.  In  politics  he 
affiliates  with  the  Republican  party.  His 
father  was  born  April  28,  1827,  at  Jackson 
Furnace,  Jackson  County,  and  was  first  mar- 
ried April  3,  1851,  to  Lusetta  White,  who  is 
now  deceased.  He  was  again  married  Aug. 
31,  1856,  to  Mary  Baker,  who  bore  him  two 
children — Jackson  H.  and  our  subject.  She 
was  first  married  Jan.  23,  1844,  to  Joshua 
Welch,  who  died  Feb.  1, 1855.  To  this  union 
were  given  four  children — Elizabeth,  Louisa, 
William  and  George,  all  living.  Our  subject 
resides  with  his  mother,  her  husband  having 
died  Feb.  27,  1875. 

Captain  Henry  Lantz  was  born  Feb.  22, 
1831,  near  McArthur,  Vinton  County,  a son 
of  Aaron  and  Leah  (Claypool)  Lantz,  the 
former  born  in  Athens  County,  Ohio,  in  1793, 
and  the  latter  born  in  Greenbrier  County, 
Va.,  in  1803.  They  were  married  in  1818 
and  settled  in  Jackson  County,  where  the 
father  died  in  1842.  His  wife  is  still  residing 
in  McArthur.  Our  subject  was  married  Dec. 
21,  1852,  to  Lavina  H.  Bennett,  who  was 
born  Sept.  27,  1833,  a daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  (Mills)  Bennett,  natives  of  New 
York  State.  After  his  marriage  Henry  Lantz 
engaged  in  milling  in  Vinton  County,  Ohio, 
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till  1860  when  he  moved  to  Harrison  Township, 
Scioto  County.  April  16,  1861,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  G, Twenty-second  Ohio  Infantry, and 
was  First  Duty  Sergeant  of  his  company.  He 
was  discharged  at  Athens,  Ohio,  Aug.  15, 
1861,  and  remained  at  home  till  Sept.  16, 
1861,  when  he  returned  and  helped  organize 
Company  F,  Fifty-sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  of 
which  he  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant, 
Nov.  21,  1861.  He  remained  with  this  com- 
pany till  he  re-enlisted  as  a veteran,  Feb.  1, 
1864,  and  was  discharged  at  New  Orleans, 
Nov.  21,  1864.  He  then  raised  Company  K, 
One  Hundred  and  Ninety -fourth  Ohio  In- 
fantry, and  was  commissioned  Captain,  March 
14,  1865.  He  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  .Holly 
Springs,  Yicksburg,  Chickasaw,  Fort  Gibson, 
Champion  Hills,  and  a number  of  others,  and 
was  discharged  Oct.  £|4, 1865,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Brandon, 
Miss.,  and  about  three  months  later  was  ex- 
changed, and  returned  to  his  regiment.  He 
participated  in  the  Fed  River  expedition  under 
General  Banks,  and  was  on  the  steamer  John 
A.  Warner  when  she  surrendered.  After  the 
war  he  located  at  McArthur  about  three 
years,  and  in  1869  he  moved  to  Greenup 
County,  Ky.,  and  since  1873  has  resided  in 
Harrisonville,  Ohio.  He  is  a member  of  Scioto 
Post,  No.  287,  G.  A.  R.,  and  of  Delta  Lodge, 
No.  207,  F.  & A.  M.  He  also  belongs  to 
McArthur  Lodge,  I.  0.  0.  F. 

John  T.  Miller , miller,  Harrison  Town- 
ship, was  born  Aug.  12,  1839,  in  Fayette 
County,  Penn.,  a son  of  George  and  Margaret 
(Pearson)  Miller.  In  1859  he  went  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  was  employed  on  a 
steamboat  till  1860,  when  he  engaged  in  mill- 
ing in  his  native  county  till  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war.  He  enlisted  in  Company  N,  Sec- 
ond Virginia  Cavalry,  and  participated  in  a 
number  of  battles,  the  most  important  being 
Winchester,  Cross  Keys,  Cedar  Mountain, 
and  second  Bull  Run,  at  which  he  received 


injuries  and  was  sent  to  the  hospital.  He 
was  discharged  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the 
spring  of  1864.  He  then  returned  home  and 
was  engaged  in  milling  and  lead-mining  till 
the  fall  of  1880,  when  he  came  to  Harrison 
Township,  Scioto  County,  and  purchased  the 
Scioto  Mills,  on  the  Little  Scioto  River,  which 
he  has  since  operated.  In  June,  1864,  he 
married  Urania,  daughter  of  Isaac  Wheeler, 
one  of  the  old  settlers  of  this  section.  They 
have  had  nine  children — James  F.,  Drusilla, 
Althea,  Amanda  and  Gracie,  and  four  who 
died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Miller  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Protestant  Methodist  church. 

William  J.  Minford , blacksmith,  Har- 
risonville, Ohio,  was  born  in  County  Entrin, 
Ireland,  January,  1829,  a son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Awl)  Minford.  When  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  came  with  his  mother,  a brother  and 
two  sisters  to  the  United  States,  his  father 
havin-g  died  in  Ireland.  They  landed  in  New 
York  City  about  the  1st  of  June,  1845.  They 
came  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Portsmouth,  re- 
maining there  eight  years.  He  learned  the 
blacksmith’s  trade  of  J.  L.  Ward.  In  1853  he 
went  to  Iowa  and  remained  there  four  years. 
He  then  traveled  through  Missouri  seeking  a 
better  location,  but  finally  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth and  subsequently  came  to  Harrison- 
ville, where  he  has  remained,  or  resided.  He 
enlisted  in  1863,  in  Company  L,  First  Ohio 
Heavy  Artillery,  and  served  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  under  General  Thomas;  was  dis- 
charged at  Camp  Dennison,  Ohio,  in  1865. 
Mr.  Minford  was  married  in  1853  to  Mary  Ann 
Maps,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Maps, 
a great-granddaughter  of  General  Schuyler. 
Nine  children  were  born  to  them,  but  six  now 
living — Mary,  now  Mrs.  Daniel  Carroll;  Ag- 
nes, now  Mrs.  Robert  Dodge;  Ellnorie,  now 
Mrs.  George  Milan;  Sallie,  Frank  and  Carrie 
at  home.  EUie,  William  and  John  are  de- 
ceased. Mrs.  Minford  died  in  August,  1876. 
In  1878  Mr.  Minford  married  Abigail,  daugh- 
ter of  Hezekiah  and  Lydia  (Dodge)  Mead, 
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natives  of  New  York,  but  residents  of  Scioto 
County.  Since  early  childhood  Mr.  Minford 
has  been  a member  of  the  MethodistEpiscopal 
church,  and  his  wife  of  the  Missionary  Bap- 
tist church.  He  is  a member  of  Scioto  Post, 
No.  287,  G.  A.  R.  When  he  first  came  to 
the  United  States  his  capital  was  limited,  but 
by  industry  and  economy  he  has  accumulated 
a good  property,  and  has  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Daniel  W.  Titus , son  of  Samuel  and  Cla- 
rissa (Coryell)  Titus,  was  born  Feb.  11,  1822, 
in  Harrison  Township,  Scioto  County.  His 
father  was  born  in  Northumberland  County, 
Pa.,  in  1798,  and  was  married  July  15,  1816, 
in  New  York  State,  to  Clarissa  Coryell,  who 
was  born  in  1799  in  Tioga  County,  Pa.  They 
had  seven  children — Dr.  Arthur  Titus,  Green 
B.,  John,  Mary,  wife  of  Eli  Shope  of* Scioto 
County;  Jane,  wife  of  Peter  Magnet;  Rebecca, 
wife  of  Gillum  Crabtree,  and  Daniel  W. 
They  came  to  Ohio  in  1818  and  entered  160 
acres  of  land  in  Harrison  Township,  where 
the  father  died  in  December,  1859.  His  wife 
is  still  living  with  our  subject  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years.  Daniel  W.  was  married 
Aug.  17,  1 84:7,  to  Eulalia  Dodge,  born  April 
28,  1827,  and  daughter  of  Lyons  and  Alma 
(Stulil)  Dodge,  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
came  to  Ohio  in  1837.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Titus 
have  five  children  living — Stephen;  Ellen, 
wife  of  Janies  Sweet;  Matilda,  wife  of  William 
Scholar;  Mary  A.,  residing  in  Montana  Ter- 
ritory, and  Samuel.  After  his  marriage  Mr. 
Titus  was  engaged  at  different  furnaces  in 
Southern  Ohio  about  fifteen  years.  He  lived 


in  Green  County,  Ind.,  four  years.  He  then 
returned  to  Ohio  in  1862,  and  has  since  re- 
sided on  the  old  home  farm,  and  during  this 
time  has  spent  considerable  time  in  traveling 
through  different  States,  spending  eighteen 
months  in  Montana  Territory.  He  enlisted 
in  the  late  war  in  Company  F,  Ohio  National 
Guards,  and  was  discharged  at  Gallipolis,Ohio. 
In  politics  he  is  a strong  Republican.  Mrs. 
Titus  has  been  Postmistress  at  Harrison 
Mills  since  April  7, 1881.  She  belongs  to  the 
Methodist  church. 

John  M.  Violet , general  merchant,  was 
born  in  Seal  Township,  Pike  County,  June 
14,  1820,  and  remained  with  his  parents, 
Samuel  and  Eunice  (Phillips)  Violet,  until  he 
reached  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  worked  on 
a farm  until  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old, 
after  which  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness, which  he  has  followed  for  the  past  thirty- 
six  years,  in  connection  with  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  He  began  life  empty-handed,  but  by 
persevering  industry  he  is  to  day  the  wealth- 
iest man  in  his  township.  He  has  327  acres 
of  land,  275  acres  being  under  a high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  his  residence  is  the  finest  in 
Harrison  Township.  He  was  married  March 
25,  1845?  to  Caroline  M.  Dewey,  who  was 
born  Dec.  16,  1S24.  They  have  two  children 
— Caroline  L.  and  John  S.  He  and  his  wife 
are  active  members  of  the  Methodist  church, 
and  in  politics  he  is  a Democrat.  His  parents 
were  married  in  Pike  County  in  1818,  and  were 
the  parents  of  nine  children — Mary  T.,  James 
Q.,  Rhoda  (deceased),  Sarah,  Rebecca,  Mar- 
tha, Eunice,  Orlando  (deceased)  and  John  M. 
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GREENE  TOWNSHIP. 

FRENCH  GRANT,  VALUATION  AND  POPULATION. 

Greene  Township  is  the  southeastern  town- 
ship of  the  county,  and  is  noted  for  being 
what  is  known  as  the  French  Grant,  its 
southern  boundarj7  being  Lawrence  County 
and  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  latter  is  also  its 
western  boundary.  Porter  Township  is  on  the 
north,  and  Vernon  Township  and  Lawrence 
County  bound  it  on  the  east.  It  has  an  area 
of  22,236  acres  of  land,  as  assessed,  and  is  the 
fourth  township  in  wealth  in  the  county. 
The  valuation  in  real  estate  is  $340,350; 
personal  property,  $197,732;  total,  $538,082. 

Greene  Township  is  sixth  in  size,  though 
Madison  is  only  127  acres  smaller, . but  it  is 
the  fourth  in  population,  as  it  is  fourth  in 
wealth.  The  population  was  in  1840,  973; 
1850,  2,344;  1860,  2,501;  1870,  1,882;  1880, 
1,935.  The  changes  were  great  and  are  attrib- 
uted to  the  furnaces  going  in  and  out  of  blast. 
It  has  both  iron  and  coal  and  also  fire-clay, 
and  has  had  no  less  than  four  furnaces  within 
its  borders.  It  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
townships  in  the  county  as  it  has  the  Ohio 
River  bottoms  the  whole  extent  of  its  western 
and  a portion  of  its  southern  border.  It  has 
also  considerable  arable  land  beyond  the 
ranges  of  hills  and  high  bluffs  which  overlook 
the  Ohio  River.  Some  small  valleys  lie  on 
Pine  and  Gennett’s  creeks.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  adapted  townships  for  stock-raising  in 
the  county.  There  are  yet  immense  veins  of 
coal  and  beds  of  iron  ore,  but  there  is  now 


but  one  furnace  in  operation  m the  township, 
the  Ohio  Furnace,  in  the  southern  part,  some- 
thing over  a mile  from  the  Ohio  River  and 
only  about  three  miles  from  its  eastern  border. 
Ohio  Furnace  has  a population  of  about  400 
and  was  laid  out  in  1844  by  David  Sinton 
and  Thos.  W.  Means.  The  furnace  went 
into  blast  in  June,  1845,  John  T.  Woodrow 
being  superintendent,  and  fourteen  hands  em- 
ployed that  year.  It  continued  in  blast  for 
thirty-seven  years  without  a break,  except  for 
repairs,  and  was  blown  out  Feb.  24,  1882. 
The  proprietors  are  Means,  Kyle  & Co.,  who 
have  still  -an  unlimited  amount  of  ore  on  the 
land  in  their  possession,  which  covers  several 
thousand  acres. 

There  is  one  store  known  as  the  Ohio  Fur- 
nace store,  a full  general  stock  being  kept, 
covering  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  O.  P. 
Doty  is  manager.  August  Weaver  runs  a 
blacksmith  shop.  August  Eilert  is  a car- 
penter. It  is  in  School  District  Ho.  6,  and  the 
school-house  was  erected  in  1845.  There  is 
one  church,  a Methodist. 

The  Union  Furnace  was  erected  in  1826  by 
James  Rogers,  John  Sparks,  John  Means 
and  Valentine  Fear.  It  went  into  blast  in 
1827  and  continued  for  several  years. 

The  Junior  Furnace  was  built  in  1828,  was 
in  blast  in  1829  and  blown  out  in  1865.  This 
latter  furnace  is  now  the  property  of  Charles 
A.  Goddard. 

The  Franklin  Furnace  is  another  of  those 
that  once  had  a busy  life  but  has  been  out  of 
blast  since  1860.  It  went  into  blast  in  1827, 
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and  was  the  property  ot  Daniel  Young,  John 
Young,  Jesse  Y.  Whitcomb,  Josiah  Merrill, 
John  Hurd  and  Martin  Ruter,  all  from  Hew 
Hampshire.  What  is  left  of  this  property, 
including  its  landed  estate  of  some  200  acres, 
is  now  the  property  of  0.  B.  Gould.  Quite  a 
hamlet  had  grown  up,  known  as  Franklin 
Furnace,  but  since  the  furnace  was  blown  out 
it  has  gradually  gone  down  and  lias  at  this 
time  only  a population  of  about  fifty.  W. 
C.  Eakins  is  the  principal  merchant,  keeping 
a general  stock,  and  A.  Rockwell  has  the  black- 
smith shop.  O.  B.  Gould,  the  proprietor,  a 
large  land-holder,  has  gone  into  farming  and 
stock-raising  and  is  noted'far  and  near  for  his 
extensive  business  in  breeding  blooded  stock. 
The  furnace,  located  on  lot  22,  was  the  lirst 
furnace  in  blast  in  Scioto  County.  The  old 
church  and  school-house  was  a frame  build- 
ing erected  by  the  Furnace  Company  in 
1827.  A Mr.  Taylor  was  the  first  teacher  and 
Rev.  Daniel  Young  the  first  preacher.  The 
first  stated  minister  was  the  Rev.  Enling. 
The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  P.  L.  Marks. 
Service  and  Sunday-school  are  held  every 
Sabbath  day.  It  is  known  as  the  Franklin 
Furnace  Methodist  Church. 

Besides  having  the  Ohio  River,  the  town- 
ship is  watered  on  its  east  side  by  Pine  Creek. 
Then  Gennett’s  Run  crosses  the  township  from 
the  southeast  corner  in  a northwesterly  direc- 
tion, flowing  into  the  Ohio  on  the  west  side. 
Chandler’s  Run,  Union  Creek  and  some  other 
small  streams  give  ample  water  for  all  uses. 

Timber  is  still  abundant  in  the  township 
and  will  continue  so  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  surface  of  the  township  away  from  the 
river  bottoms  is  very  hilly.  There  is  consid- 
erable rough  and  stony  ground,  and  especially 
the  bluffs  on  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  south, 
have  a wild  and  rugged  appearance.  They 
are  massive  piles  of  rock,  from  200  to  400 
feet  high;  and  from  some  of  'these  tallest 
peaks  a magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  can  be  seen.  One  of  the  most  noted 


points  for  observation  is  the  solid  granite  rock, 
known  as  Garvais  Rock,  the  highest  peak  on 
Stewart’s  Hill. 

THE  TOWNSHIP  AND  CHANGES. 

Greene  Township  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  original  townships,  organized  in  May, 
1803.  It  was  a township  in  1808,  the  earli- 
est records  found,  or  it  may  have  been  a part 
of  Upper,  and  then  made  into  an  independent 
o'rganization,  but  it  probably  was  one  of  the 
original  as  it  was  one  of  the  first  settled. 
There  have  been  several  changes  in  its  bound- 
ary from  its  first  organization,  but  in  its  pres- 
ent shape  it  has  stood  for  many  years.  The 
first  important  change  noted  was  in  1841, 
when,  upon  petition  of  some  of  its  citizens, 
the  commissioners  placed  the  following  order 
upon  record: 

<£  Commencing  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
French  Grant,  lot  Ho.  81;  thence  with  the 
original  boundary  of  the  French  Grant  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  French  Grant,  lot  Ho.  92; 
thence  with  the  French  Grant  line  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  lot  Ho.  66,  to  join  the 
boundary  line  between  the  townships  of  Por- 
ter and  Greene,  and  the  portion  of  Vernon 
Township  described  within  the  above  metes 
and  bounds  is  taken  off  from  Vernon  and  at- 
tached to  Greene  Township.”  March  1, 1841. 

The  next  and  last  change  of  any  importance 
was  in  1843.  This  was  a change  of  boundary 
between  Greene  and  Porter  townships,  peti- 
tioned for  by  ¥m.  H.  Burke  and  others.  The 
petition  was  granted  and  the  clerks  of  the 
townships  ordered  to  have  the  change  record- 
ed, and  the  auditor  to  record  the  same  in  the 
record  of  boundaries.  The  change  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

“ Ordered , That  the  boundary  line  between 
Porter  and  Greene  townships  be  altered. 

“ Beginning  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River, 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  lot  Ho.  2,  in 
the  second  French  Grant;  thence  with  the  f 

line  of  said  lot  to  the  southeast  of  said  lot;  ) 
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thence  northerly  on  back  line  of  said  lot 
No.  2 to  the  southwest  corner  of  George 
Salladay’s,  in  the  fractional  section  26,  town- 
ship 2,  of  range  20;  thence  with  the  line 
between  Salladay’s  and  Wm.  R.  Neuse’s 
to  the  east  line  of  fractional  section  26 
aforesaid ; thence  south  with  the  section  line 
to  the  old  French  Grant  line;  thence  with 
the  old  French  Grant  and  section  27  until  the 
same  intersects  the  line  of  Porter  Township.” 
June  10,  1843. 

OLD  SETTLERS. 

The  old  settlers  of  the  French  Grant  were 
the  French  immigrants,  but  they  were  not 
inured  to  hardship  and  were  little  calculated 
to  buffet  the  storms  and  trials  of  pioneer  life. 
Oil  receiving  their  grant  from  Congress  it  was 
first  coupled  with  the  condition  of  a five 
years’  residence,  but  to  many  of  them  such 
condition  was  a bar  to  occupancy,  and  this 
clause  was  subsequently  stricken  out.  The 
immigrants  then  got  patents  for  their  lands. 
A few  settled  on  the  grant,  many  more  re- 
mained in  Gallipolis,  and  others  returned  to 
France  as  soon  as  they  could  dispose  of  their 
gift  from  Congress.  The  Cadots,  the  Du- 
duits,  the  Yalodins,  Gervais,  Bertrand, , Cha- 
bot,  Dufliquy,  Ginats,  Ruishoud,  Vincent  and 
a few  others  of  the  French  colony  settled  on 
the  grant.  Some  of  these,  however,  also  sold 
out  aud  left  for  their  French  home  or  settled 
among  their  kindred  at  Gallipolis.  The  grant 
gave  to  each  head  of  a family  217  acres,  and 
they  were  accordingly  laid  off  in  that  size  lots, 
and  4,000  acres  went  to  Jno.  G.  Gervais. 
Matthew  Bartlet  drew  lot  No.  1,  and  in  1797 
Thomas  Gilruth  and  a Widow  Hempstead 
bought  this  lot  of  Bartlet  at  $2  per  acre. 
They  arrived  at  their  purchase  April  S,  1797. 
Gilruth  was  a,  linen-weaver  by  trade.  Lot 
No.  2 was  drawn  by  Nicholas  Thevenin,  and 
he  rented  it  to  Robert  Buchanan,  a cabinet- 
maker by  trade,  the  same  year,  1796,  and  in 
1797  Bucnanan  had  a shop  built  and  was  at 


work  at  his  trade.  Vincent  Fergason  pur- 
chased this  lot  afterward,  and  it  became  the 
property  of  his  sons,  James  and  John,  he  di- 
viding it  between  them.  No.  3 was  pur- 
chased of  the  French  owner  in  the  year  1800 
by  John  Haily.  His  brother,  Wm.  Haily, 
who  died  the  same  year,  was  believed  to  be 
the  first  death  in  Scioto  County.  The  Du- 
ponson  tract,  lot  No.  5,  was  purchased  some 
years  later  by  Thayer  D.  White.'  Duponson 
probably  never  saw  the  land.  He  was  a Phil- 
adelphia lawyer  and  took  it  for  his  fee,  as  he 
was  instrumental  in  securing  the  grant  before 
Congress.  Among  the  others  that  came  in 
the  years  1796  to  1800  were  Luke  Kelly  in  the 
former  year;  Darby  Kelly,  a bachelor  brother, 
a year  later;  Peter  Vanbibber,  Daniel  Wol- 
ford, George  Austin,  George  Steward  in  1799; 
Wm.  Kelly  in  1796;  Wm.  Forester,  Michael 
Bacus.  Gervais  planted  the  first  apple  orchard 
in  Scioto  County,  about  50  or  60  trees,  and 
cleared  up  some  three  or  four  acres  of  ground. 
Peter  Bacus  lived  there  a short  time  and  then 
moved  to  Gennett’s  Creek.  Francis  Valodin 
built  the  first  brick  house  on  the  grant,  if  not 
in  the  county.  Amile  below  Valodin’s,Wm. 
Didway  settled.  Both  be  and  Valodin  had 
stills  and  made  brandy.  John  Fletcher,  a 
carpenter,  a man  by  the  name  of  Dillon  and 
Eli  Barton,  all  were  there  in  1798.  These  all 
settled  below  Valodin’s,  on  the  river.  Jno. 
Bertrand  and  John  Gennett,  from  whom  the 
creek  takes  its  name,  had  a floating  mill.  In 
1798  Jno.  Stump  built  the  first  mill  on  the 
river,  between  Big  Sandy  and  the  Scioto,  at 
what  afterward  became  Upper  Township  in 
Scioto  County,  and  then  became  a part  of 
Lawrence  County.  Peter  Fort  and  Kimber 
Barton  both  came  to  the  grant  in  1800.  Bar- 
ton was  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the 
county,  and  had  the  first  house  roofed  with 
shingles  in  Greene  Township,  if  not  in  Scioto 
County,  in  1800.  John  Bacus,  Jno.  Davisson 
and  Jacob  Suitor,  the  two  former  in  1800  and 
the  latter  in  1798.  Jos.  Crank  came  with  the 
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Suitors.  He  officiated  at  the  first  funeral  in 
the  grant — a child  buried  in  Kelly’s  grave- 
yard, now  in  Lawrence  County,  in  1800.  Win. 
Haily  was  also  buried  there. 

The  first  Methodist  church  organized  be- 
tween Storm’s  Creek  and  the  Little  Scioto 
was  at  Luke  Kelly’s  house  in  1812.  Maraus 
Lindsey  was  the  preacher. 

HAVERHILL. 

This  hamlet  is  the  original  plat  of  Burrs- 
burgh,  laid  out  in  1797  by  John  G.  Ger- 
vais  on  a tract  of  400  acres  he  located  of  the 
4,000  acres  for  his  own  use.  After  laying  it 
out  he  did  little  toward  trying  to  build  it  up. 
It  lies  upon  the  river  bank  and  is  backed  by 
fertile  bottom  lands  more  than  a half  mile 
wide.  Greenupsburg  lies  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Ohio  River  on  the  Kentucky 
shore.  The  depot  of  the  Scioto  Talley  Rail- 
road is  about  half  a mile  from  the  hamlet. 
The  town  has  about  100  inhabitants  at  this 
time.  Taking  its  first  plat  as  Burrsburgh 
it  is  the  oldest  platted  town  on  the  river  below 
Marietta,  Alexandria  alone  excepted.  Its 
fate,  however,  is  a trifle  better  than  that  of 
the  latter  town.  It  boasts  of  having  the  first 
ferry  across  the  Ohio  River,  and  Lawson 
Drury,  who  was  the  first  Postmaster  in  the 
French  Grant,  ran  this  ferry.  But  Drury 
was  preceded  by  a man  by  the  name  of  Davis. 
The  latter,  however,  was  a resident  of  Green- 
upsburg and  ran  it  from  that  side  of  the  river 
at  first.  Mrs.  Naylor,  a young  widow,  had 
the  first  dry-goods  store  at  Haverhill  in  1823. 
The  town  was  laid  off  by  Thos.  Davisson  and 
surveyed  by  Wm.  Brown,  Surveyor  of  the 
County,  April  27,  1848,  and  the  survey  re- 
corded. It  was  again  surveyed  June  16,  1859, 
by  Frank  C.  Gibbs,  Deputy  Surveyor,  and 
again  recorded  Aug.  24,  1859.  The  business 
of  the  village  is  now  conducted  by  the  follow- 
ing persons:  M.  Marshall,  general  store  on 

the  Haverhill  and  Portsmouth  turnpike,  and 
A.  R.  McCoy  has  a grocery  and  saloon  on 


same  pike;  Thos.  Heston  runs  a blacksmith 
shop;  T.  D.  White,  cabinet-maker,  Front 
street;  the  McCoy  House,  A.  R.  McCoy,  pro- 
prietor; Postmaster,  J.  H.  McCoy,  with  M. 
Marshall  as  deputy.  This  is  the  largest  vil- 
lage in  the  township.  Its  assessed  valuation 
of  personal  property  in  1882  was  $43,048. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Hav- 
erhill was  organized  in  1815,  and  Thomas 
Gilruth,  who  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
church  organized  at  Kelly’s  in  1812,  became  its 
first  pastor.  Of  course  the  church  is  not  a large 
one,  but  it  has  kept  its  service  for  over  a half 
century,  and  in  1870  built  a neat  frame  chap- 
el. The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  P.  L. 
Marks. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  no  building 
of  its  own,  but  holds  service  every  other 
Sabbath  in  the  school-house  at  Haverhill. 
The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Montgomery 
May. 

About  two  miles  from  Haverhill,  on  the 
Portsmouth  and  Haverhill  pike,  the  Baptist 
denomination  has  an  organization  and  church 
building,  a neat  and  pleasant  frame  structure, 
erected  in  1878.  It  is  known  as  the  Antioch 
Church.  The  original  organization  is  an  old 
one.  The  first  preacher  was  the  Rev.  Kirk- 
patrick,and  the  first  Trustees:Traverse  Herald, 
Washington  Collins  and  Henry  McDougal. 
The  Rev.  Wm.  D.  Hendrickson  is  in  charge 
of  the  pastorate  at  this  time,  and  the  Trustees 
are — Joseph  Whitcomb,  Eli  Graft  and  Wash- 
ington Collins. 

POWELLSVILLE. 

Powellsville  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
township,  and  midway  of  the  same  north  and 
south,  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  Yernon 
Township  line.  Poplar  Fork,  a small  tribu- 
tary of  Pine  Creek,  flows  through  the  border 
of  the  Hamlet,  and  Pine  Creek  is  alittleover 
half  a mile  away  to  the  west.  William  Pow- 
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ell  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  French 
Grant.  The  hamlet  was  laid  out  by  John  and 
Washington  Ervin,  and  by  them  named  after 
Mr.  Powell.  William,  Peter  and  Jacob  are 
sons  of  the  above.  The  Powells  started  a tan- 
nery, shoe  shop  and  tavern,  and  then  purchas- 
ed the  store  kept  and  owned  by  David  Mi- 
nard  at  the  time.  They  really  constituted 
Powellsville  at  that  time,  so  far  as  its  business 
interests  wer^  concerned. 

The  first  s irvey  of  Powellsville  recorded 
is  on  July  31,  1846,  but  was  not  entered  of  rec- 
ord until  July  15,  1848,  nearly  two  years 
after. 

The  business  is  at  present  represented  by 
George  Songer,  who  keeps  a general  store;  J. 
A.  Chabot,  a grocery  store.  James  Duncan  is 
carpenter  and  builder,  and  George  Shafer 
does  the  blacksmi thing  at  his  shop. 

churches. 

The  Free-  Will  Baptist  Church  of  Powells- 
ville was  organized  Aug.  16,  1841,  and  the 
congregation  went  at  once  to  work  to  erect 
for  themselves  a house  of  worship.  The  or- 
ganization was  effected  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Revs.  Isaac  Fullerton  and  Jonathan  Rue, 
the  former  becoming  the  first  minister  in 
charge.  The  Directors  were  Stephen  Steward, 
Jonathan  Smith  and  James  Littlejohn.  The 
present  Directors  are;  Charles  Hudson,  Geo. 
Songer  and  John  Champion.  The  past  year 
the  church  has  been  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Uriah  Chabot.  They  are  now,  however, 
without  a pastor. 

Free-  Will  Baptist . — This  is  another  church 
of  the  above  denomination,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1872  by  the  Rev.  Elias  Patton,  who  took 
charge  as  its  first  minister.  The  Trustees  ap- 
pointed were:  Isaac  Pyles,  Jonathan  How- 

ard and  Jacob  Cline.  The  church  is  lo- 
cated west  of  Pine  Creek,  some  two  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  west  of  Powellsville,  be- 


tween the  latter  town  and  the  Ohio  River,  on 
what  is  called  the  Powellsville  Branch  turn- 
pike. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  held  their 
first  service  at  the  Empire  Furnace  in  1852. 
The  church  was  small  and  was  dropped  out  of 
the  circuit,  and  the  members  then  held  occa- 
sional meetings  at  the  church  of  the  Free-Will 
Baptists,  and  at  the  school-house.  Service 
was  also  held  at  Cartwright  Mill.  - A union 
meeting  was  held  by  the  Rev.  Uriah  Chabot 
and  Rev.  Patrick  Henry,  and  this  gave  it 
new  life.  The  church  then  moved  to  Pow- 
ellsville and  became  known  as  the  Powells- 
ville Methodist  Church.  The  church  edifice 
was  built  in  1875,  and  was  dedicated  July  4 of 
that  year,  since  which  time  service  has  been 
held  more  or  less  regularly. 

The  Lutheran  Church  has  the  largest  mem- 
bership of  the  three.  Rev.  Wm.  Meibulir 
is  the  present  minister  in  charge.  The  Trus- 
tees are:  Wm.  Prior,  Frederic  Wagner  and 

Phillip  Schneider.  The  church  was  erected 
in  1876.  It  has  a Sabbath-school  every  Sab- 
bath, well  attended  during  the  summer 
months.  Its  membership  now  reaches  about 
150. 

SCHOOLS. 

Greene  Township  has  exercised  its  wisdom 
in  the  organization  of  no  less  than  eleven 
school  districts  within  its  borders.  The 
schools  are  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  numbered  and  not  the  date  of  their 
organization  as  school  districts: 

School  District  JVo.  1 is  a special  district, 
located  at  Haverhill.  The  teacher  the  pres- 
ent session  is  J.  B.  Duncan,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  sixty-five  pupils. 

District  No.  2. — The  school  building  was 
erected  in  March,  1873,  with  Miss  Rubie 
Ford  as  the  first  teacher.  The  next  teacher 
was  Amos  Sealey,  and  the  third  was  Michael 
McCarty,  and  then  Henry  Feurt.  George 
Staten  is  the  present  teacher. 
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District  No.  3. — This  school  is  at  the  Frank- 
lin Furnace,  and  goes  by  that  name.  It  was 
erected  in  1853,  and  the  school  was  first 
taught  by  James  Palmer.  Jacob  Wyatt  is  the 
present  teacher. 

District  No.  4. — The  Ball  School-house  is 
located  on  the  Portsmouth  pike,  about  one 
and  one-lialf  miles  north  of  the  Franklin 
Furnace.  The  house  was  built  in  the  year 
1846. 

District  No.  5 is  known  as  the  Buckeye 
School-house,  and  is  two  miles  east  of  Haver- 
hill, and  was  erected  in  1856.  Miss  Ida 
Brush  has  been  secured  as  instructor,  and 
fifty  pupils  enrolled. 

District  No.  6. — This  school-house  is  lo- 
cated at  the  Ohio  Furnace.  The  building 
was  erected  in  1845.  It  has  a school  enroll- 
ment of  eighty  scholars,  the  teacher  being 
Mr.  Lewis  Littlejohn. 

District  No.  7. — The  present  school  term 
is  taught  by  Win.  E.  Burke,  with  an  average 
school  attendance  of  fifty  scholars.  This  school 
dates  back  to  1829,  and  is  located  near  the 
old  Junior  Furnace. 

District  No.  8. — The  Pine  Creek  Bridge 
School-house  was  erected  in  the  year  1852.  It 
has  an  enrollment  of  forty-five  scholars  and  a 
full  average  attendance. 

District  No.  9. — This  school  was  organized 
and  opened  in  the  winter  of  1858— ’59.  The 
Trustees  in  charge  at  that  time  were:  Ar- 

thur Titus,  Jos.  Hudson  and  Uriah  Chabot. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stimmel  taught  this  school  five 
years,  and  was  the  second  teacher.  The  school 
is  being  taught  by  Wm.  Wallace. 

District  No.  10  is  the  last  school  district 
organized,  being  in  August,  1881,  with 
John  Lee  as  the  first  teacher  in  the  winter 
following  its  organization.  It  has  some  fifty 
names  of  scholars  on  its  roll. 

District  No.  11.  — This  is  known  as  the 
“ Dark  Lick”  School-house,  and  is  located 
near  the  residence  of  Nicholas  Hubbard.  It 
has  children  of  school  age  to  the  number  of 


forty.  The  house  was  built  in  the  year  1879, 
and  the  first  school  was  taught  in  it  the  folio  w- 
ing  winter. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS. 

The  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Greene 
Township  was  Kimber  Barton,  appointed  in 
1801,  before  the  county  was  organized.  Joel 
Church  was  the  first  Township  Clerk,  which 
office  he  held  for  twenty-two  consecutive 
years.  The  present  officers  are:  Trustees, 
George  Apel,  Wm.  Callender  and  A.  Burke; 
Clerk,  C.  C.  Wyatt;  Treasurer,  George  Sha- 
fer; Constables,  Andrew  Fisher  and  John 
Boynton;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  James 
Duncan  and  Wm.  Marshall.  In  politics 
Greene  Township  is  Republican. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Edward  Andre  was  born  in  Scioto  County, 
April  27,  1849.  His  father,  Joseph  Andre, 
was  born  Nov.  6,  1S00,  in  Gallia  County,  and 
was  married  March  19,  1830,  to  Elizabeth 
Kelly,  who  was  born  Nov.  3, 1811,  and  was  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  Kelly.  They  had  eight 
children,  of  whom  seven  are  living — Peter, 
Francis,  Anna,  Mary,  Whitfield,  Jonathan 
and  Edward.  Mr.  Andre  settled  on  the  farm 
in  1830  now  owned  and  occupied  by  our  sub- 
ject, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  j 
except  one  year.  He  died  in  Wheelersburg,  j 
Aug.  21,  1873.  His  widow  is  still  living,  j 
After  our  subject  grew  to  manhood  he  spent 
one  year  in  a saddler’s  shop,  after  which  he  j 
returned  to  the  farm,  and  has  followed  farm-  - 
ing  most  of  his  life.  He  was  married  in  1877  j 
to  Catherine  S.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Crans- 
ton, of  Wheelersburg.  They  have  had  two  [ 
children — Ruth  C.  and  Benjamin  L. 

Jacob  Andre , deceased,  was  born  July  23, 
1797,  in  Cadot  settlement,  and  was  reared  to 
manhood  on  what  is  known  as  the  French  ’ 
Grant.  He  was  married  about  1822  to  Jane  j 
Duteil,  a native  of  Scioto  County,  born  May  j 
17,  1804,  and  a daughter  pf  F.  C.  Duteil,  j 
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who  settled  in  Gallipolis  in  1790,  and  died  in 
his  eighty -fifth  year.  They  reared  a family  of 
eight  children,  six  of  whom  are  still  living. 
Jacob  Andre  was  a farmer  by  occupation, 
and  died  Oct.  24,  1849. 

Wayne  Andre , eldest  son  of  Peter  D.  and 
Nancy  C.  Andre,  was  born  May  14,  1852. 
He  was  reared  on  a farm  and  attended  the 
district  schools.  He  has  always  followed 
farming  pursuits,  and  at  the  present  time 
akes  charge  of  his  grandmother’s  and  James 
Andre’s  farms.  He  was  married  in  1876  to 
Margaret  J.  Boren,  a native  of  Iowa  County, 
Iowa.  They  have  a family  of  three  children 
— Chester  H.,  Myrtie  B.  and  Arthur  W. 

George  Apel  was  born  in  Germany,  March 
26,  1815.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in 
his  native?  country,  and  in  1839  came  to  the 
United  States,  landing  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
after  a sea  voyage  of  ninety- two  days.  He 
came  directly  to  Ohio,  and  worked  four  months 
at  Union  Furnace,  Lawrence  County.  He 
then  worked  seven  years  at  Junior  Furnace, 
and  in  1847  bought  the  arm  where  he  now 
resides,  purchasing  at  first  175  acres.  He 
now  owns  700  acres  of  valuable  land.  He 
for  several  years  paid  his  attention  to  the  rais- 
ing of  grain,  but  he  now  makes  a specialty  of 
fine  Alderney  and  Jersey  cattle.  He  was 
married  in  1848  to  Mary  E.  Menter,  a native 
of  Hanover,  Germany,  born  in  1826,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  with  her  parents 
when  a young  lady.  They  have  had  a fam- 
ily of  ten  children,  eight  now  living — Mary 
E.,  John  H.,  Andrew  W.,  Barbara  E.,  Jacob 
G.,  Frank  M.,  Adam  J.  and  Anna  S.  One 
child  died  in  infancy,  and  George,  Feb.  27, 
1883. 

George  Apel,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Germany, 
Oct.  21,  1829,  and  when  fifteen  years  of  age 
came  to  the  United  States,  landing  at  Balti- 
more, Md.  He  immediately  came  to  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  and  made  his  home  with  his 
uncle,  George  Apel,  of  this  township,  three 
years.  He  worked  eight  years  in  the  iron 


furnaces  and  then  bought  ninety  acres  of  land 
and  began  farming.  He  afterward  bought 
sixteen  acres  more,  having  now  106  acres  of 
fine,  well-cultivated  land.  He  is  one  of  the 
finest  wheat-growers  in  the  county,  and  his 
farm  shows  the  result  of  good  management 
and  thrift.  He  was  married  in  1852  to  Mary 
Sherer,a  native  of  Germany.  They  have  seven 
children — George,  Anna,  John,  William,  An- 
drew, Albert  and  Rosa  A.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Apel  are  members  of  the  United  Brethren 
church. 

Orin  G.  Boynton  was  born  in  Haverhill, 
Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  11,  1853,  the  young- 
est son  of  Peter  F.  and  Eliza  J.  Boyn- 
ton. He  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm,  re- 
ceiving a common-school  education.  He  is 
a descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  fami- 
lies of  the  original  French  Grant.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  wheat-growers  of  the 
valley.  He  is  well  informed  on  all  general 
topics,  and  as  a trader  is  shrewd  but  honora- 
ble. He  was  married  in  1877  to  Emania, 
daughter  of  Horace  and  Mary  C.  Bush,  of 
Ironton,  Ohio.  They  have  two  children — 
Mary  H.  and  Helen. 

Benjamin  Brush  was  born  in  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  April  1,  1817,  a son  of  Joseph  and 
Amy  (Smith)  Brush,  his  father  a native  of 
New  York  and  his  mother  of  Connecticut. 
His  parents  came  to  Ohio,  locating  in  Haver- 
hill, Scioto  County,  in  1822,  where  they  both 
died.  Of  their  family  of  seven  children  but 
two  are  living— Joseph,  a resident  of  Law- 
rence County,  and  Benjamin.  The  latter’s 
early  life  was  spent  on  a farm  and  attending 
a subscription  school.  The  education  received 
there  was  very  limited,  and  after  reaching 
manhood  he  worked  at  the  shoemaker’s  trade, 
and  earned  the  money  to  enable  him  to  attend 
Granville  University,  in  Licking  County, 
where  he  fitted  himself  for  a teacher,  and  af- 
terward taught  several  terms.  He  then  settled 
on  a farm  and  has  since  followed  that  occupa- 
tion. In  1846  he  married  Ellen,  daughter  of 
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Benjamin  and  Mary  Butterfield,  a native  of 
Scioto  County.  Of  their  eight  children  but 
six  are  living — Charles,  Mary,  Amy,  Benja- 
min, Eliza  and  William  A.  Mr.  Brush’s 
farm  contains  300  acres  of  fine  land,  with  a 
two-story  brick  residence,  and  good  farm 
buildings.  Politically  he  is  a Republican. 
He  has  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  six 
years  and  as  Township  Clerk  twenty-five 
years.  He  is  a strong  Prohibitionist,  and  for 
thirty  years  has  been  a member  of  the  Meth- 
odist church. 

Joseph  H.  Bumgarner  was  born  in  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  April  27,  1834,  a son  of  Daniel 
and  Amy  (Brush)  Bumgarner,  his  father  a 
native  of  Virginia,  born  in  1800,  and  his 
mother  a native  of  Hew  York,  born  in  1807, 
a sister  of  Benjamin  Brush  of  this  township. 
Of  a family  of  ten  children  but  two  are  now 
living — Mrs.  Minerva  Davidson,  of  Lawrenee 
County,  and  Joseph  H.  His  mother  died 
March  29,  1883.  Joseph  H.  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  and  has  always  followed  that  vocation. 
His  farm  contains  100  acres  of  fine  bottom 
land,  and  he  makes  a specialty  of  wheat- 
growing and  stock-raising,  having  some  of 
the  finest  Poland  China  pigs  in  the  county. 
Mr.  Bumgarner  has  never  married. 

John  Burke  was  born  in  Butler  County, 
Pa.,  June  3,  1822.  His  parents  died  when 
he  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  he 
was  thus  early  thrown  on  his  own  resources. 
When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  became  appren- 
ticed to  learn  the  blacksmith’s  trade,  and 
after  serving  his  time  worked  at  it  twenty 
years.  In  1842  he  came  to  Ohio  and  worked 
at  Franklin  Furnace,  Scioto  County,  three 
years.  In  1845  he  removed  to  Junior  Fur- 
nace, remaining  there  till  1861,  when  he 
bought  forty:five  acres  of  land  and  began 
farming.  He  has  added  to  it  from  time  to 
time  till  he  now  has  475  acres  of  fine  land. 
He  was  married  in  1845  to  Dollie  Songer,  of 
Franklin  Furnace.  They  have  had  twelve 
children,  but  ten  now  living — Mary  J.,  Davis, 


John,  Elizabeth  A.,  Albert,  Flora,  William 
E.,  Charles  W.,  Frank  and  Jesse.  Alice 
died  in  infancy,  and  George  died  in  1878. 

Oliver  H.  P.  Burke  was  born  in  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  Sept.  6,  1813,  a son  of  Win. 
M.  and  Elizabeth  (McCormick)  Burke,  his 
father  born  in  Uniontown,  Pa.,  in  1771,  and 
his  mother  of  Irish  extraction.  His  parents 
were  married  in  1798,  and  in  1800  came  to 
Ohio,  and  settled  at  the  mouth  of  Sandy 
Creek,  but  were  driven  away  by  the  Indians 
and  went  to  Kentucky.  In  1805  they  re- 
turned and  settled  on  the  French  Grant, 
where  his  mother  died  in  1852.  In  1855  his 
father  went  to  Illinois,  where  he  died  in  1856. 
They  reared  a family  of  eight  children,  but 
three  now  living.  Oliver  H.  P.  was  reared 
on  a farm,  and  has  made  that  his  life-work, 
lie  was  married  in  1838  to  Melissa,  daughter 
of  John  and  Elizabeth  Gray,  of  Greenup 
County,  Ky.  She  died  in  1841,  leaving  two 
children,  both  now  deceased.  The  daughter 
died  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  the  son, 
Eugene,  was  shot  during  the  late  war  at  the 
battle  of  Little  Vienna,  Va.  Mr.  Burke  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Thompson, 
of  Virginia.  They  have  nine  children — Julia 
E.,  William  M.,  Susan  M.,  Thomas  J.,  Perry 
M.,  Nannie  ,S.,  Mary  P.,  Seymour  P.,  and 
Henrietta  B.  Mr.  Burke  has  a fine  farm  and 
devotes  his  time  to  the  raising  of  small  grains 
and  grass,  giving  considerable  attention  to 
Alderney  cattle.  His  grandfather,  Win. 
Burke,  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  under  General  Washington. 

James  II.  Coyl  was  born  July  21,  1838,  in 
Scioto  County,  and  is  the  youngest  son  living 
of  Jesse  and  Massy  Coyl,  the  former  a na- 
tive of  Kentucky,  and  the  latter  born  in  this 
county.  James  H.  has  made  farming  his 
principal  business  through  life,  and  has  a 
good  farm  of  fifty  acres,  and  also  owns,  with 
his  brother,  100  acres,  situated  on  the  Ports- 
mouth and  Haverhill  pike,  lot  28,  French 
Grant.  He  was  married  in  November,  1871, 
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to  Persis  L.  Lamb,  daughter  of  Reuben 
Lamb.  This  union  has  been  blessed  with 
four  children — Jesse  D.,  Lucy  L.,  Alice  and 
Mary. 

Jesse  Coyl , son  of  Stephen  and  Clara  (Will- 
iams) Coyl,  was  born  Jan.  22,  1804,  in  Pu- 
laski County,  Ky.  His  parents  were  born 
and  married  in  Virginia  and  moved  to  Ken- 
tucky about  1800,  where  the  father  died  in 
1808,  leaving  three  sons  and  one  daughter  in 
the  care  of  his  widow.  The  family  then 
moved  to  Ohio  Valley  where  the  mother  died 
in  1867.  Our  subject  spent  his  boyhood  days 
working  at  furnaces,  and  in  1829  married 
Massy  Feurt,  a daughter  of  Peter  Feurt. 
They  were  blessed  with  six  children  of  whom 
only  two  survive — John  W.  and  James  H. 
In  1840  Mr.  Coyl  left  the  furnace  and  since 
then  has  followed  farming.  He  is  now  in  his 
eightieth  year  and  his  wife  is  seventy-one 
years  of  age. 

John  W.  Coyl , eldest  son  of  Jesse  and 
Massy  Coyl,  was  born  in  Scioto  County,  near 
Franklin  Furnace,  Sept.  22,  1833.  He  was 
reared  on  a farm  and  educated  at  the  district 
schools.  He  has  always  been  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  meeting  with  much  suc- 
cess, and  has  at  the  present  a farm  of  seventy- 
five  acres.  He  was  married  in  1871  to  May 
Andre,  a native  of  this  county  and  second 
daughter  of  Joseph  Andre.  The  result  of  this 
marriage  has  been  four  children — Clara  H., 
Henry  C.,  James  E.  and  William.  Mr. 
Coyl  has  served  his  township  as  Trustee  five 
years. 

David  Disterdick  was  born  in  Lawrence 
County,  Ohio,  Jan.  12,  1848,  a son  of  George 
and  Louisa  (Ernest)  Disterdick,  natives  of 
Germany.  He  was  educated  in  his  native 
county,  and  was  reared  to  the  life  of  a farmer. 
He  now  has  a farm  of  200  acres  of  valuable 
land,  lying  in  the  Pine  Creek  bottoms.  He 
has  a good  residence  and  comfortable  farm 
buildings.  He  was  married  in  1879  to  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  George  .Apel,  of  Scioto 


County.  Mr.  Disterdick’s  father  was  born  in 
Germany,  Aug.  20,  1807,  and  was  married 
therein  1829.  In  1832,  he  with  his  family 
came  to  the  United  States,  landing  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  after  a five  week’s  voyage.  They 
then  went  by  wagons  to  Wheeling, W.Va.,  and 
by  boat  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  thence  to  Indiana 
where  they  remained  three  years.  In  1835 
they  came  to  Ohio  afld  located  near  Pine 
Grove  Furnace,  where  Mr.  Disterdick  worked 
twenty-five  years.  In  1859  he  purchased  the 
farm  where  he  now  resides.  It  contains  300 
acres  of  fine  land,  and  he  has  deeded  it  to  his 
sons.  Of  a family  of  ten  children  but  four 
are  living — Frederick,  John,  David  and 
Amelia,  now  Mrs.  Young. 

Oliver  P.  Doty , manager  of  the  Ohio  Fur- 
nace, was  born  in  Adams  County,  Ohio,  Nov. 
15,  1838,  a son  of  William  and  Emeline 
(Swartz)  Doty,  both  natives  of  Ohio.  His 
father  died  at  Monroe  Furnace,  Jackson 
County,  in  1857,  and  his  mother  at  Vesuvius 
Furnace  in  1856.  Their  family  consisted  of 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Oliver  P.  wa 
reared  in  Lawrence  County  and  worked  at  a 
number  of  furnaces  during  his  early  life.  In 
1865  he  took  charge  of  the  Ohio  Furnace  and 
has  thus  far  given  entire  satisfaction  to  his 
employers.  He  was  married  in  1862,  to 
Susan,  daughter  of  Elias  Justice,  of  Lawrence 
County. 

William.  C.  Eakins  was  born  in  1836  in 
Lawrence  County,  Ohio.  He  was  reared  on 
a farm  and  educated  at  the  common  schools, 
and  also  at  the  High  School  at  Ironton,  Ohio. 
He  then  engaged  in  farming  and  afterward 
teamed  at  Center  Furnace  for  ten  years.  In 
1871  lie  engaged  in  the  general  mercantile 
business  at  Franklin  Furnace  which  he  has 
since  successfully  followed.  In  1857  he  was 
married  to  Susan  Chatfield,  of  Lawrence 
County.  They  have  a family  of  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  In  1871  Mr.  Eakins  was 
appointed  manager  of  Franklin  Furnace, which 
position  he  still  holds.  He  has  served  eight 
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years  as  Township  Trustee  and  is  now  serv- 
ing as  Justiee  of  the  Peace.  He  is  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  Webster  Sun  Lodge,  No. 
91,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  Wheelersburg. 

James  Gilruth  was  born  in  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  March  3,  1830,  a son  of  William  and 
Rebecca  (Austin)  Gilruth,  his  father  a native 
of  Scioto  County,  and  his  mother  of  Virginia. 
His  parents  were  married  in  1822  and  had  a 
family  of  thirteen  children  ; eleven  grew  to 
maturity  and  nine  are  still  living — Irwin  M., 
Thomas,  James,  Mina  (now  Mrs.  T.  D.  Kel- 
ley), John  William  (born  1834  or ’5, deceased), 
Austin,  Isaac  N.,  Mary,  Henry  C.  (died  in  the 
army  in*  1865),  Archibald  (a  missionary  in  In- 
dia), Rebecca  A.(nowMrs.M.S.  Pixley).  James 
lived  at  home  till  manhood  and  then  took  a 
trip  to  California,  remaining  there  eight  years. 
He  returned  to  Ohio  in  1859,  but  has  spent 
considerable  time  in  traveling  West  and  South. 
He  resides  on  the  old  homestead  with  his 
sister  Mary,  who  was  married  in  1876  to  A. 
E.  Goddard,  a native  of  Norwich,  Vt.,  born 
Jan.  25,  1843,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1873. 
They  have  one  son — Archibald  H.  The  farm 
contains  217  acres,  and  is  one  of  the  original 
French  lots.  Rev.  James  Gilruth  was  born 
at  Belleville,  Wood  Co.,  Va.,  eighteen 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  Little  Kanawha 
River,  Jan.  29, 1793,  and  died  in  his  eighty- 
first  year  near  Davenport,  June  2,  1873; 
came  to  Ohio  April  8,  1797;  for  fifty-three 
years  a Methodist  minister. 

Thomas  Gilruth  is  a native  of  Scioto  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  born  Nov.  5,  1827,  the  second 
son  of  William  and  Rebecca  Gilruth.  He  was 
reared  on  a farm,  attending  a subscription 
school  three  months  in  the  winter  season. 
After  reaching  manhood  he  began  to  work  for 
himself  as  a farmer,  and  has  always  made 
that  his  life-work.  He  owns  220  acres  of  fine, 
well-cultivated  land.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion  he  enlisted  in  Battery  F,  First 
Ohio  Light  Artillery,  and  served  three  years 
and  three  months;  participated  in  the  battles 


of  Stone  River,  Perryville,  Mission  Ridge, 
Lookout  Mountain  and  many  others.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  right  hand  by  a piece  of 
shell;  was  mustered  out  in  the  fall  of  1864. 
In  1866  he  married  Nancy,  daughter  ot 
Strander  and  Sophia  Coe.  Four  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  but  two  now  living — 
Hattie  and  Addie  Bell.  Two  died  in  infancy. 
Politically  Mr.  Gilruth  is  a Republican. 

Thomas  Gilruth , grandfather  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  family  now  in  Scioto  County,  was 
born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1783,  and  in  1797  located 
in  Adams  County,  now  Scioto  County,  Ohio. 
He  died  March  19,  1826.  His  wife,  Marion 
(Ingels)  Gilruth,  was  a daughter  of  William 
and  Grace  Ingels,  and  was  born  in  Edinburg, 
Scotland,  Feb.  14,  1776.  She  was  a descend- 
ant of  the  royal  family.  Colonel  Lowe  of 
South  Carolina,  was  her  uncle,  and  Dr.  With- 
erspoon, ex-President  of  Princeton  College, 
was  her  cousin.  She  was  reared  in  the  Pres- 
byterian faith,  but  after  coming  to  Ohio 
her  house  was  the  home  of  the  Methodist 
itinerant,  and  for  many  years  was  used  for 
all  religious  services.  She  died  April  14, 
1847,  having  been  a widow  over  twenty  years. 
Of  their  children  James  was  the  eldest,  and 
was  born  in  Wood  County,  Va.,  in  January, 
1793.  He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Christian  and  Ann  Kountz.  She  was  born 
Sept.  8,  1799,  and  died  Nov.  28, 1818,  leaving 
a daughter,  Helen  H.,  now  the  wife  of  Fred- 
erick Duduit.  lie  afterward  married  Mary 
Westlake,  who  is  still  living.  To  them  were 
born  eight  children — Harriet,  Naomi,  Matil- 
da, Mary,  Pauline,  Christina,  James  H.  and 
Thomas.  Of  the  above  Mary  died  in  infancy ; 
Harriet  died  in  1851,  unmarried  ; Naomi  was 
twice  married,  first  to  a Mr.  Hayes,  and  the 
second  time  to  Dr.  Griffin;  Pauline  married 
A.  J.  Kynett,  D.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Church  Extension  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church;  Matilda  married  Rev.  Georg 
Carpenter,  a Presbyterian  minister;  Christina 
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married  Mr.  Logan;  Thomas  married  Althea 
Stinson;  James  H.  married  Addie  Collin. 
James  Gilruth,  Sr.,  died  June  1,  1873.  [For 
a more  extended  sketch  refer  to  The  Battle- 
field Reviewed.]  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Marion  Gilruth,  married  William  S. 
Thomas,  who  died  in  1830,  leaving  four  chil- 
dren— Adeliza,  married  Wesley  Sayre;  Ma- 
rion, married  Joseph  Mears;  Oratlia,  married 
William  Smith;  Ann,  married  John  McMul- 
len. Adeliza  is  the  only  one  now  living. 
She  afterward  married  George  Tosser,  and  to 
them  was  born  one  daughter — Mary  Ann,  now 
Mrs.  Levi  Kennedy.  William,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Marion  Gilruth,  was  born  May  24,  1 99, 
in  Adams'County  (now  Scioto),  Ohio,  and  was 
married  in  1822  tfo  Rebecca  Austin,  who  was 
born  in  Shenandoah  County,  Va.,  in  1805, 
and  died  April  3,  1860.  Thirteen  children 
were  born  to  them — two  died  in  early  child- 
hood; Irwin  M.,  Thomas,  James,  Minerva, 
John  Wm.  (died  in  his  fifteenth  year),  Austin, 
Isiac  Newton,  Mary,  Iienry  Clay  (died  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  Jan.  23,  1865,  and  fills 
a soldier’s  grave),  Archibald,  Rebecca  Alice. 
Irwin  M.  married  S.  A.  Fuller  in  1874; 
Thomas  married  Nancy  Coe;  Minerva  mar- 
ried T.  D.  Kelly,  and  has  three  children — 
Ada  Estelle,  Jeannette  Alice  and  Grace; 
Isaac  Newton  married  Julia  Devlin,  of  Wi- 
nona, Miss.,  and  has  four  children — Pauline 
William,  Georgiana,  and  Isaac  Newton,  Jr. 
His  eldest  and  youngest,  Alice  and  Mary  Ed- 
na, are  deceased.  He  wa9  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Twenty-seventh  Ohio  Regiment  in  the 
late  civil  war,  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
has  been  a resident  of  Yazoo  City,  Miss. 
Mary  married  A.  E.  Goddard,  and  has  one 
child — Archibald  Henry.  Archibald  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Del- 
aware, and  has  been  a missionary  to  South 
India  nearly  seven  years.  Alice  married  Dr. 
M.  S.  Pixley,of  Portsmouth,  and  has  had  three 
children — Earl  Gilruth,  Bessie  Ann,  and 


Charles  Austin,  the  latter  deceased.  William 
Gilruth,  father  of  the  above  children,  died 
June  1,  1879. 

C Karlen  A.  Goddard  was  born  in  Windsor 
County,  Vt.,  May  25,  1841.  In  1861  he  en- 
listed in  the  Sixth  Vermont  Infantry,  and 
served  three  years.  He  participated  in  all 
the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  from 
Bull  Run  to  the  Wilderness.  At  the  latter  bat- 
tle he  was  shot  twice,  the  first  time'by  a bullet 
in  the  neck, and  the  second  in  the  left  ankle, com- 
pletely shattering  the  bone.  He  was  mustered 
out  in  November,  1864.  In  January,  1866,lie 
came  to  Ohio  and  purchased  a farm  in  Union 
Township,  Lawrence  County.  In  March, 
1872,  he  catne  to  Scioto  County  and  bought 
the  Junior  Furnace  farm,  containing  407 
acres.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the 
county,  with  a large  brick  residence  and  two 
fine  barns.  He  gives  his  attention  to  the 
raising  of  grain  and  stock.  Politically  Mr. 
Goddard  is  a Republican.  He  was  Assessor 
of  Greene  Township  in  18S0,  and  since  1881  has 
been  County  Commissioner.  He  was  married 
in  1871  to  Eureka  Kimball,  daughter  of  A. 
II.  Kimball.  They  have  four  children — 
Charles  A.,  Iienry,  Arthur  and  Minnie.  Mrs. 
Goddard  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  church. 

Orin  B.  Gould  was  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Nov.  20,  1818,  and  in  1820  came  with 
his  parents,  Samuel  and  Hannah  (Young) 
Gould,  to  the  Scioto  Valley.  Ilis  father  was 
born  June  5,  1782,  in  Maine,  and  his  mother 
was  a native  of  New  Hampshire.  They  moved 
to  Wheelersburg,  Scioto  County,  where  they 
resided  some  years.  In  1827  they  moved  to 
Franklin  Furnace,  where  the  father  followed 
the  trade  of  house  joiner  here  and  at  different 
furnaces  for  some  years,  and  died  in  1S64,  at 
Franklin  Furnace,  aged  eighty-two  years.  He 
was  Justice  of  the  Peace  a great  many  years, 
and  also  served  as  Township  Trustee.  He  was 
a staunch  Union  man.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Portsmouth  Lodge,  A.  F.  & A.  M.  His 
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wife  died  in  August,  1846.  They  were  blessed 
with  three  children — John  F.  and  Ruby,  de- 
ceased, and  Orin  B. 

Nicholas  Haubert  was  born  in  Germany, 
June  1,  1830,  a son  of  John  and  Hannah  Hau- 
bert. His  parents  with  a family  of  seven  chil- 
dren came  to  the  United  States  in  1843,  land- 
ing in  Hew  York  City,  and  coming  soon 
after  to  Ohio.  His  father  bought  a farm  in 
Harrisonville,  where  he  died  in  1863,  aged 
seventy-four  years.  His  mother  died  June  9, 
1859.  Nicholas  received  the  greater  part  of 
his  education  in  Germany.  ITe  was  reared  a 
farmer,  and  has  always  given  his  attention  to 
that  vocation.  In  1854  he  married  Eliza  My- 
ers, a native  of  Germany,  born  in  1834,  and 
a daughter  of  Frank  and  Emma  Myers,  who 
came  to  America  with  their  family  in  1837. 
They  have  ten  children — John  J.,  Mary  E., 
Hannah  0.,  Frank  W.,  Julia  T-,  Henry  N., 
Herman  F.,  Albert  L.,  Anna  E.,  and  Rosa  L. 
Mr.  Haubert  has  a farm  of  125  acres,  with  a 
good  two-story  house  and  comfortable  farm 
buildings.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  Catholic  church. 

John  Herrell , a native  of  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  was  born  March  20, 1855,  a son  of  Tra- 
vis and  Hosanna  Herrell.  His  early  life 
was  spent  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  in  attend- 
ing the  district  school.  After  reaching  man- 
hood he  commenced  farming  for  himself,  and 
has  been  very  successful.  He  owns  160  acres 
of  fine  land  lying  in  the  Ohio  bottoms.  He 
raises  small  grains,  and  his  barley  crop  will 
yield  him  1,500  bushels.  He  was  married 
Dec.  26,  1877,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Eliza  J.  Gillan,  of  Scioto  County.  They 
have  three  children — Mary,  Frank  and  Ethel. 

Peter  Hoover  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1827,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1859, 
landing  in  New  York  City.  He  then  went 
to  Manlius  Station,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  In  1863  he  came  to  Ohio  and  located 
near  Powellsville,  Scioto  County,  working  at 
the  Empire  Furnace.  He  now  has  a good 


farm  of  seventy  acres,  thirty  acres  of  timber, 
and  forty  under  cultivation.  He  was  married 
in  1859,  before  leaving  Germauy,  to  Lena 
Steppe.  They  have  five  sons — Adam,  Peter, 
Nicholas,  John  and  George.  Mr.  Hoover  has 
just  built  a neat  two-story  dwelling,  and  his 
farm  buildings  are  all  in  good  order.  He  is 
one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  the  Lower 
Scioto  Valley. 

Samuel  G . Howell , deceased,  was  born  July 
14,  1827,  in  Scioto  County,  and  is  the  son  of 
William  and  Catherine  Howell,  natives  of 
Virginia,  who  came  to  Ohio  in  an  early  day. 
Our  subject  spent  his  youth  in  working  on 
his  father’s  farm  and  at  furnaces.  He  was 
married  in  1856  to  Josephine,  daughter  of 
Jacob  Andre.  Seven  children  were  born  to 
them,  of  whom  five  are  living — C.  Mac,  Jen- 
nie C.,  Warren  E.,  Hortense  M.,  Flora  E. 
Mr.  Howell  died  in  August,  1874,  leaving  a 
good  farm  of  sixty-nine  acres.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  a 
highly  respected  citizen. 

Radford  Hudson , an  old  pioneer  of  Green 
County,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  Dec.  6,  L819, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1820  came  to  Ohio  with 
his  parents,  W illiam  and  Mary  (Robards)  Hud- 
son. His  mother  died  in  1874,  and  his  fa- 
ther’s death  occurre,d  during  the  war,  in  1865. 
They  had  ten  children,  of  whom  eight  grew  to 
maturity.  Our  subject  was  reared  principally 
in  Scioto  County,  and  has  been  variously  em- 
ployed during  his  life.  He  is  now  engaged 
in  farming,  and  has  100  acres  of  excellent 
land,  besides  some  town  lots.  He  was  married 
in  December,  1839,  to  Sharoh  Hanna,  a na- 
tive of  Virginia.  They  had  five  children,  of 
whom  three  are  living — Charles  W.,  James 
M.  and  W.  S.  His  wife  died  in  1862,  and 
he  was  again  married  in  1864  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Robert  Thompson,  of  Scioto 
County.  This  union  has  resulted  in  five  chil- 
dren, of  whom  four  survive — Frank  E.,  Mary 
L.,  Warren  H.  and  Hattie.  Mr.  Hudson 
was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1860,  and 
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served  three  years.  He  was  Township  Asses- 
sor in  1870,  and  has  also  served  one  term  as 
Constable. 

Hiram  Kellogg  was  born  near  Franklin 
Furnace,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  July  28,  1816,  a 
son  of  Wm.  W.  and  Haney  (Lamb)  Kellogg, 
natives  of  Vermont,  who  came  to  Ohio  in 
1815,  where  his  father  died  in  1844,  and  his 
mother  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  Of 
their  nine  children  eight  are  still  living.  Hi- 
ram was  reared  on  a farm,  receiving  a limited 
education  in  the  subscription  school.  He  was 
married  in  the  spring  of  1841  to  Luna,  daugh- 
ter of  Andes  and  Lucy  Jones,  and  a native  of 
Kentucky.  They  had  a family  of  seven  chil- 
dren, four  still  living.  Mrs.  Kellogg  died  in 
1873.  In  1877  Mr.  Kellogg  married  Mary 
Collins,  a native  of  Lawrence  County,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Kellogg  owns  a fine  farm  of  121  acres, 
with  a good  dwelling  and  comfortable  farm 
buildings.  He  takes  great  interest  in  the 
breeding  of  Holstein  cattle. 

William  Kellogg  was  born  in  Scioto  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  1828.  He  spent  his  early  life  on 
a farm  and  in  attending  the  district  schools. 
He  was  married  in  1852  to  Thuza,  daughter 
of  William  Story,  of  Scioto  County.  They 
have  eight  children — George,  Leonard,  Scott, 
Emma,  William,  Lincoln,  Effa  and  Nellie. 
Mr.  Kellogg  has  a farm  of  108  acres,  mostly 
lying  in  the  Ohio  bottoms.  In  1875  his  house 
and  its  contents  were  destined  by  fire,  but  he 
has  since  erected  a fine  two-story  frame  dwell- 
ing. He  has  held  the  office  of  Township 
Trustee.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

John  Power  Lacroix  was  born  of  French 
parents  in  Haverhill,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb. 
24,  1833.  His  boyhood  days  were  spent  on 
his  father’s  farm,  among  the  hills  of  Southern 
Ohio.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  remaining  there,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  months,  for  six  years,  and  was 
one  of  a class  of  twelve  who  graduated  in 


1857.  He  was  a member  of  the  Athenian 
Society  and  was  noted  for  his  literary  produc- 
tions. During  his  college  life  he  read  inces- 
santly, especially  the  early  English  poets. 
Chaucer  and  Spencer  were  his  favorite  au- 
thors. He  composed  many  beautiful  poems 
which  were  published  in  the  Western.  Cincin- 
nati Gazette  and  many  of  the  local  papers. 
So  general  was  his  information  that  he  wrote 
on  almost  every  subject.  He  was  a.  diligent 
and  successful  student.  About  a year  after  he 
entered  college  a fire  broke  out  one  night  not 
far  from  his  room,  but  instead  of  standing 
carelessly  by  and  watching  the  fire,  his  fel- 
low-students were  much  amused  at  seeing  him 
holding  up  his  Greek  grammar  in  the  light 
of  the  flames  and  committing  a paradigm.  In 
the  winter  of  1857  he  went  to  Hew  Orleans, 
and  for  two  years  was  engaged  in  teaching. 
Coming  in  daily  contact  with  French  people 
he  improved  his  opportunities  and  paid  much 
attention  to  the  French  language  and  litera- 
ture. He  also  wrote  Latin  letters  to  his  class- 
mates and  friends  in  the  Hortli,  so  great  was 
his  taste  for  the  languages.  A short  time 
before  the  war  broke  out  he  returned  Horth 
and  was  admitted  on  trial  to  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference and  preached  three  years.  In  1863  he 
was  elected  tutor  of  modern  languages  in  the 
Ohio  University.  A year  later  he  was  made 
assistant  professor,  and  the  following  year 
went  to  Europe  and  studied  at  Berlin  and 
Halle.  He  returned  in  the  fall  of  1S66  and 
was  elected  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
and  History,  which  chair  he  held  till  his  death, 
Sept.  22,  1879.  Although  a man  of  weak 
constitution,  he  performed  a marvelous  amount 
of  labor.  Hot  a day  passed  but  he  wrote 
something  for  publication.  Many  of  his  ar- 
ticles were  written  before  breakfast.  He  was 
a constant  contributor  to  the  Western,  Pitts- 
burg, Horthern,  Central  and  California  Advo- 
cates, and  wrote  occasionally  for  the  College 
Transcript , Independent,  Zion's  Herald , 
Methodist  Recorder , etc.  He  wrote  much  in 
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former  years  to  the  Ladies'  Repository.  The 
Bibliotheca  Sacra , Southern  Quarterly  and 
Methodist  Quarterly  Review  often  contained 
articles  from  his  pen.  * He  also  reviewed 
French  and  German  books  at  great  length. 
President  Payne  said  of  him:  “ Ho  man  ever 
wrote  more  or  better.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  productive  writers  of  the  day.  I never 
met  from  his  pen  a weak  or  a puerile  sentence.” 
Among  the  books  he  translated  may  be  men- 
tioned, Wuttke’s  “Christian  Ethics,”  Pres- 
sense’s  “Religion  and  Reign  of  Terror,”  Ha- 
ville’s  “Problem  of  Evil,”  and  Abelon’s  “Will- 
iam the  Taciturn.”  His  last  work  was  the 
“Outlines  of  Christian  Ethics ’’—ethics  was 
his  favorite  study.  By  his  books  and  articles 
he  gained  not  only  a national  but  a world- 
wide reputation,  as  his  books  were  read  not 
only  by  the  great  of  this  land,  but  also  by 
some  of  the  leading  thinkers  of  France  and 
Germany.  He  often  had  letters  from  such 
men  as  Haville,  Schoeberlein,  LTlrici,  and 
Riehm,  thanking  him  for  this  or  that  article. 
Let  the  following  estimate  of  his  character, 
by  Dr.  Merrick,  as  nearly  as  his  language  can 
be  reproduced,  close  this  article:  “As  a 

scholar  his  learning  was  various  and  correct; 
as  a thinker,  he  was  independent  and  pro- 
found; as  a writer,  ready  and  forcible;  as  a 
preacher,  eminently  instructive;  as  a teacher, 
successful;  as  a Christian,  profoundly  devout 
and  sincerely  pious.  He  believed  the  Bible 
to  be  God’s  word — God’s  teaching  to  him. 
His  religion  was  not  a mere  form,  but  a life; 
that  life  had  its  root  in  God  and  was  nourished 
by  communion  with  God.  His  addresses 
before  God’s  throne  were  peculiarly  impres- 
sive. He  was  remarkably  conscientious.  As 
a friend  he  was  open  and  frank;  no  scheming 
about  him.  He  was  what  he  seemed  to  be, 
perfectly  open,  a friend,  a true  friend.  Many 
of  us  found  him  such.” 

Ira  M.  Lamb  was  born  in  Scioto  County, 
in  1856,  and  is  the  youngest  son  of  Reuben 
and  Lavina  Lamb.  His  parents  were  natives 


of  this  county,  and  were  married  in  1845. 
Reuben  Lamb  followed  farming  till  his  death 
in  1854.  He  left  six  children — Mary  J.,  Wil- 
lard, Phineas  B.,  Perseus  L.,  Horace  T.  and 
Ira  M.  His  farm  contains  160  acres  and  is 
now  occupied  by  his  widow.  Our  subject 
has  pursued  farming  through  his  life.  His  i 
mother  resided  on  the  homestead  forty-three  ) 
years.  Willard  Lamb,  eldest  son  of  Reuben  j 
and  Lavina  (Chaffin)  Lamb,  was  born  June  j 
28,  1844,  in  this  county.  He  was  educated  at 
the  district  schools  and  has  followed  farming 
pursuits  all  his  life.  He  was  married  in  1868 
to  Rebecca  M. , daughter  of  Jacob  Sturnbaugh, 
of  Scioto  County.  They  are  parents  of  five 
children — Emma  M.,  Clara  E.,  Lucinda,  Hat-  1 
tie  M.  and  Reuben  T.  He  has  a good  farm 
on  the  Ohio  bottoms  and  is  one  of  the  success- 
ful farmers  of  the  Scioto  Yalley. 

Marcus  L.  Marshall  was  born  in  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  May  28,  1859,  the  on  y son  of  : 
Clinton  and  Orpha  D.  (Moore)  Marshall.  His 
father  was  a native  of  this  county,  born  Nov.  j 
21,  1823.  He  was  a merchant  of  Haverhill  a j 
number  of  years,  lie  died  Sept.  16,  1862.  j 
Mrs.  Marshall  was  a daughter  of  John  0.  and  | 
Haney  Moore.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Mar-  I 
shall  Sept.  12,  1858.  They  had  two  sons—  1 
Jesse,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  Marcus  L. 
She  is  still  living  at  the  old  home  in  Haver-  ‘ 
hill.  Marcus  L.  was  educated  in  the  common  fi 
schools.  He  worked  about  eighteen  months  j 
on  the  Scioto  Yalley  Railroad  at  Hanging  I 
Rock,  and  in  1882  formed  a partnership  with  f. 
Louis  Ault  and  opened  a general  store  in  | 
Haverhill.  In  1883,  he  bought  Mr.  Ault’s  j 
interest,  and  is  now  carrying  on  the  business  j 
alone.  He  keeps  a full  line  of  dry-goods,  ! 
groceries,  boots,  shoes  and  notions.  He  was  j 
elected  Magistrate  of  Greene  Township,  April  | 
10,  1883,  and  received  his  commission  May  j 
14, 1883. 

James  R . May  hew  is  a native  of  Kentucky,  j 
born  in  Greenup  County,  April  22,  1827.  He  j 
lived  on  the  farm  till  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
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age,  when  he  worked  at  a furnace.  He  was 
married  in  1849  to  Rebecca  E.  Shipton,  born 
in  Greenup  County,  Ky.,  in  1827,  and  a 
daughter  of  B.  Shipton,  of  Kentucky.  Of  the 
nine  children  born  to  them  eight  are  living — 
John  W.,  Mary  A.,  Elizabeth,  Francis  M., 
Henry  D.,  Lucy  B.,  Catharine  E.  and  Willard 
S. ; Robert  died  Dec.  17,  1873.  Mr.  Mayhew 
removed  his  family  to  Lawrence  County, 
Ohio,  where  they  remained  till  1864.  They 
then  returned  to  Ohio  Furnace,  Scioto  County, 
where  he  worked  eighteen  months,  after  which 
he  was  engaged  at  other  furnaces.  He  pur- 
chased his  present  farm  in  1881,  since  when 
he  has  followed  agricultural  pursuits  and  has 
a good  farm  of  150  acres.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  May- 
hew and  .three  of  their  children  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  church. 

William  T.  Northup , M.  D.,  was  born 
in  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  in  1846,  a son  of  John 
S.  and  Mary  (Trotter)  Northup,  natives  of 
the  same  county,  his  father  of  Danish  and  his 
mother  of  English  descent.  His  mother  died 
in  1871;  his  father  still  lives  in  Gallia  County, 
aged  seventy-three  years.  They  reared  a fam- 
ily of  four  children,  but  three  now  living. 
Dr.  Northup  spent  his  boyhood  days  on  his 
father’s  farm,  and  when  fifteen  years  of  age 
commenced  clerking  for  C.  & A.  Henkings; 
remained  with’them  eighteen  months  and  then 
attended  the  Gallia  Academy.  After  leaving 
school  he  worked  in  the  dry-goods  store  of 
George  W.  Cox  and  then  formed  a partnership 
with  his  brother  Silas,  in  the  wholesale  cloth- 
ing business.  After  the  death  of  his  brother 
he  began  the  study  of  medicine  and  attended 
the  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  University,  taking 
both  a scientific  and  medical  course.  He 
located  in  Putman  County,  Ya.,and  practiced 
till  1876;  then  traveled  three  years,  and  in 
1879  located  in  Haverhill,  where  he  now  has 
a lucrative  and  successful  practice. 

Joshua  Oakes  was  born  in  Scioto  County, 
Jan.  11,  1826,  and  was  educated  in  the  dis- 
trict schools.  After  attaining  his  majority  he 


went  to  Illinois,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
running  a saw-mill  three  years.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Ohio  and  purchased  the  ferry  at 
Haverhill,  running  it  for  seven  years,  when 
in  1857  he  bought  his  present  farm  of  190 
acres,  where  he  is  engaged  in  farming  and 
raising  fine  horses  and  cattle.  In  1877  he  es_ 
tablished  his  present  tile  factory,  which  is  one 
of  the  valuable  enterprises  of  the  township. 
He  was  married  in  1850  to  Temperance  M., 
daughter  of  Jesse  Marshall,  an  old  resident  of 
the  Scioto  Valley.  They  are  the  parents  o 
eight  children — Mary  C.,  A.  D.,  Oscar  F.,  T. 
Ella,  Elona  R.,  Charles  H.,  Elmore  A.  and 
Frank  E.  Ilis  father  was  born  at  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  1,  1796,  and  his  mother  was  a 
native  of  Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  anddiedin 
1846.  Of  their  five  children  four  are  living 
— Margaret  A.,  Henry  A.,  Charles  W.  and 
our  subject.  Ephraim  Oakes  was  again  mar- 
ried to  Emeline  Church,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children.  She  died  about  1856.  He 
was  then  married  to  Martha  Sheahan,  his 
present  wife.  They  have  had  two  children. 

James  Rose  was  born  in  Columbiana  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  1842,  and  when  he  was  two 
months  old  his  parents,  Hugh  and  Janet  (Mar- 
tin) Rose,  came  to  Scioto  County  and  located 
on  a farm  near  Lucasville.  His  father  died 
in  1880.  His  mother  is  now  living  in  Piatt 
County,  111.  She  is  a sister  of  Alexander 
Martin,  President  of  Asbury  University,  Ind. 
James  was  reared  on  a farm  and  received  his 
education  in  the  district  schools.  In  1871  he 
married  Cecelia  W.,  eldest  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander and  Rebecca  Lacroix.  They  have  five 
children — Mary  E.,  Forrest,  Bertha,  Ray- 
mond and  Rudolph.  They  have  a farm  of 
105  acres,  a part  of  the  French  Grant,  and 
one  of  sixty-six  acres,  lying  two  miles  up  the 
river. 

George  Schafer  was  born  at  Center  Fur- 
nace, Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio,  June  4,  1848,  a 
son  of  Stephen  and  Catharine  Schafer,  na- 
tives of  Germany.  He  was  reared  and  at- 
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tended  school  at  Center  Furnace,  and  when 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  began  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a blacksmith  with  his  father.  Nov. 
14,  1871,  he  married  Sophia  Wagner,  of  Law- 
rence County.  They  have  had  five  children 
born  to  them — Annie  E.,  Frederick  S.,  Geo. 
W.,  Ida  R.,  and  Otto  Willard.  In  1874  he 
came  to  Powellsville,  Scioto  County,  and  open- 
ed a shop,  and  he  has  been  very  successful, 
being  a skillful  workman. 

' William  Seeley  was  born  Sept.  7,  1836,  in 
Scioto  County,  Ohio,  a son  of  Amos  and  Sophia 
(Bertrand)  Seeley,  his  father  a native  of  New 
York,  born  in  1805,  and  his  mother  of  France. 
His  grandfather,  John  Bertrand,  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  on  the  French  Grant.  Of  a 
family  of  seven  children  five  are  now  living 
— Marion,  Wallace,  John,  Samuel  and  Will- 
iam. His  father  died  June  27,  1883.  His 
mother  is  still  living,  aged  seventy-seven 
years.  William  Seeley  was  reared  on  a farm, 
attending  the  district  schools.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1861  to  Jemima,  daughter  of  John 
Burns,  of  Lawrence  County,  Ohio.  She  was 
born  in  Scioto  County,  Sept.  6,  1836.  They 
have  a family  of  nine  children.  Mr.  Seeley 
has  served  as  Assessor  of  his  township  three 
years. 

John  Shope  was  born  May  15,  1822,  in 
Scioto  County,  Ohio,  a son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Dollarhide)  Sliope,  and  is  the  only  one  of 
seven  children  now  living  in  Ohio.  He  was 
reared  on  a farm,  attending  a subscription 
school  but  three  months  of  the  year.  Lie  re- 
mained with  his  parents  till  twenty  four  years 
of  age,  and  then  went  to  farming  for  himself. 
He  was  married  the  next  year  to  Amy  Colvin, 
who  lived  but  a short  time.  His  second  wife 
was  Elizabeth  Chick.  They  had  a family  of 

seven  children William,  John,  Eldora, 

Charles,  Philora,  Mary  E.  and  Nancy  A. 
(twins).  Mrs.  Sliope  died  in  1872,  and  in 
1873  Mr.  Shope  married  Marinda  B.  Barber. 
They  have  one  son — Roland  D.  Mr.  Shope 
has  a fine  farm  of  381  acres  in  the  Pine  Creek 


bottom,  with  a good  residence  and  farm  build- 
ings. He  gives  his  attention  to  the  raising  of 
small  grains  and  grass. 

John  L.  Ward  was  born  Feb.  24,  1813, 
in  Maryland,  and  came  to  Pickaway  County, 
Ohio,  in  1818  with  his  parents,  James  and 
Ann  (Darby)  Ward.  His  father  was  born 
about  1785,  and  died  in  Ohio,  in  1840.  He 
carried  on  a blacksmith  shop  a number  of 
years  in  Pickaway  County.  His  wife  died  in 
1877.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  four  are  living,  all,  with  the 
exception  of  our  subject,  residing  in  Illinois. 
Our  subject  attended  school  six  months,  and 
worked  in  his  father’s  blacksmith-shop  till 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  in  1836  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  E.  Smith,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio. 
The  same  year  he  opened  a blacksmith  shop 
in  Portsmouth,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade 
fifteen  years,  after  which  he  manufactured 
plows  and  carriages  for  several  years  in  part- 
nership with  D.  N.  Murray  and  G.  Steven- 
son. He  then  became  connected  with  the 
Rolling-Mill  Company,  in  which  he  lost  heav- 
ily. In  1855  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Scioto 
County  and  served  four  years,  after  which  he 
held  the  office  of  County  Treasurer  for  four 
years.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Provost  Marshal  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he 
was  appointed  Tobacco  Inspector,  holding  the 
office  two  years.  He  then  engaged  in  farm- 
ing which  he  still  follows,  and  has  a farm  of 
600  acres  of  choice  land.  He  has  one  daugh- 
ter— Ellen  M.,  married  to  Isaac  Miller,  of  I 
Lancaster  County,  Ohio. 

Nathan  Wheeler , eldest  son  of  Luther  and 
Rebecca  Wheeler,  was  born  in  New  ILamp-  j 
shire,  Jan.  30,  1813.  At  the  age  of  ten  years 
he  came  to  Ohio  with  his  parents,  who  settled  j 
on  a farm  near  Wheelersburg.  His  father  | 
held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  contin- 
uously for  twenty  years.  Our  subject  was 
first  employed  at  the  iron  furnace,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1856  bought  the  Barber  Mills,  running 
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them  about  nine  years,  when  he  sold  out  and 
purchased  the  Harrison  Mills,  where  he  is 
still  engaged.  The  party  to  whom  he  sold 
his  mill  failed  to  pay,  so  Mr.  Wheeler  took  it 
back  and  is  now  running  that  also.  He  was 
married  in  1854  to  Minerva,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Bennett,  who  is  now  living  on  the 
Little  Scioto,  aged  eighty-three  years.  They 
are  the  parents  of  seven  children — Luther, 
Sarah,  Nettie,  Amanda,  Nathan,  Emma  and 
Frank.  Mr.  Wheeler  owns  480  acres  of 
land,  most  of  which  lies  on  Pine  Creek.  He 
was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Harrison’s 
Mills  in  1866,  which  position  he  held  twelve 
years. 

Thayer  Daniel  White  was  born  in  Little- 
ton, N.  H.,  July  18,  1800,  the  son  ofBethuel 
and  Margery  (Daniels)  White.  His  mother 
died  in  1808,  leaving  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  and  two  years  later  his  father 
married  Ruth  Whipple,  by  whom  he  had  one 
daughter.  In  September,  1814,  his  father 
came  to  Ohio  and  located  at  Burk’s  Point, 
and  the  following  spring  bough  the  upper 
half  of  the  lower  lot  of  the  French  Grant.  His 
step-mother  died  in  1815,  and  in  1816  his 
father  married  Mrs.  Earll.  In  August,  1819, 
his  father  died.  Thayer  learned  the  carpen- 
ter’s trade,  and  in  February,  1820,  started  for 
St.  Louis,  but  not  finding  work  there,  after 
considerable  wandering,  stopping  a short  time 
at  different  places,  he  returned  to  Ohio  in 
1821.  He  worked  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  till  fall; 
then  went  to  Zanesville  and  remained  a year; 
then  to  Greenup  County, Ky.,  and  a year  later 
to  Cincinnati;  subsequently  went  to  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  opened  a cabinet  shop.  In 
1826  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  bought  a farm 
in  1833,  where  he  remained  nine  years,  and 
five  years  he  shipped  hay  to  New  Orleans. 
He  sold  his  farm  and  went  into  the  furnace 
business,  but  being  unsuccessful,  with  three 
others  built  a saw  and  grist  mill,  which  six 
years  later  was  burned.  He  then  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  again  opened  a cabinet  shop  with 


his  son, Thomas  P.,  who  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  enlisted  and  was  wounded  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh,  dying  eleven  days  later.  The 
business  was  comparatively  ended  on  account 
of  the  war,  as  they  shipped  the  greater  part 
of  their  goods  South;  but  after  the  issue  of 
greenback  currency  it  was  revived,  and  he 
was  doing  a good  business  till  injured  by  the 
falling  of  a freight  elevator,  when  he  retired 
from  active  business  life.  Mr.  White  was 
married  Jan.  3,  1825,  to  Elizabeth  Kimball. 
They  had  a family  of  eight  children.  His 
wife  and  six  children  are  deceased.  Two 
daughters  are  living  in  Kansas. 

George  G.  Winkler  was  born  in  Pickaway 
County,  Ohio,  Jan.  5,  1835,  a son  of  Asher 
and  Rebecca  (Rockwell)  Winkler.  When 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  began  to  learn  the 
saddler’s  trade,  and  worked  at  it  six  years. 
He  then  formed  a partnership  with  Dr.  J.  H. 
Rodgers  in  the  drug  business  in  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  but  four  years  later  sold  his  interest 
and  entered  R.  M.  Bartlett’s  Commercial 
College  in  Cincinnati.  In  September,  1861, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Thirty-third  Ohio  Infantry 
and  served  till  the  fall  of  1865.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  Second,  then  to  First  Lieutenant, 
Captain  and  Major.  He  participated  in  about 
forty  battles,  among  them  Chickamauga, 
Lookout  Mountain,  Mission  Ridge,  Resaca, 
and  was  with  Sherman  on  his  inarch  to  the 
sea.  He  received  one  small  wound  in  the 
hand,  but  never  lost  any  time  on  account  of 
it,. and  was  always  found  at  his  post  of  duty. 
He  was  married  Sept.  21,  1865,  to  Mary  J.,  a 
daughter  of  Alexander  and  Rebecca  Lacroix. 
Her  grandfather  was  one  of  the  original  set- 
tlers of  the  French  Grant.  Her  sister,  Maria 
R.  Lacroix,  makes  her  home  with  her.  Mr. 
Winkler’s  farm  contains  156  acres  of  fine, 
well-cultivated  land. 

John  A.  Winkler , a native  of  Scioto  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  was  born  Nov.  5,  1820,  a son  of 
Asher  and  Rebecca  (Rockwell)  Winkler, 
natives  of  New  York,  who  came  to  Ohio  in 
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1816  and  located  near  Harrisonville,  in  Har- 
rison Township,  remaining  there  until  1827. 
Then  moved  near  Wheelersburg  and  remained 
there  until  the  year  of  1835.  Then  removed 
again  on  the  first  day  of  1836  to  Lagrange 
Furnace,  Lawrence  County,  near  the  present 
city  of  Ironton.  There  his  mother  died  in 
June,  1837.  His  father  married  again  in 
1840  and  lived  until  he  was  nearly  eighty 
years  old.  He  died  Aug.  12,  1862.  They 
had  a family  of  eleven  children,  ten  living  to 
years  of  maturity,  and  six  living  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  John  A.  remained  with  his  father 
until  seventeen  years  of  age,  then  worked  for 
himself  at  furnaces  until  1854.  Then  re- 
moved to  Harrison  and  Boon  furnaces  and 
managed  them  until  1860.  March  1,  1861,  he 
bought  the  farm  where  he  now  lives,  a por- 
tion of  the  French  Grant,  near  Haverhill,  it 
being  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  township. 
Politically  Mr.  Winkler  has  always  been  a 
Republican.  He  has  been  a member  of  the 
Methodist  church  for  about  twenty-two  years 
and  has  always  been  a temperate  man,  strictly 
adhering  to  the  principles  of  temperance;  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  energy  and  indus- 
try; one  of  strong  convictions  of  right  under 
all  circumstances.  He  was  married  to  Cyn- 
thia D.,  daughter  of  Stephen  Chandler,  in 
1842.  Nine  of  their  eleven  children  grew  to 
maturity,  and  seven  are  still  living.  Mrs. 
Winkler  died  in  1876,  and  in  1878  Mr.  Wink- 
ler married  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Adair,  widow  of 
Smilie  R.  Adair  and  daughter  of  Daniel  T. 
Whitcomb. 

James  II.  Yingling  was  born  in  Lawrenc 
County,  Ohio,  Dec.  31,  1831,  a son  of  Chris- 
tian Yingling,  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
mother  was  a native  of  Virginia.  His  par- 
ents were  married  in  Lawrence  County,  and 
resided  there  till  their  death.  His  father 
died  in  1856  and  his  mother  in  May,  1877. 
James  H.  received  a common-school  educa- 
tion and  then  took  a commercial  course  at 
Cincinnati.  He  then  settled  on  his  farm.  He 


owns  117  acres  of  tine  land  in  the  French 
Grant.  He  is  one  of  the  most  successful  farm- 
ers of  Greene  Township.  He  gives  consider- 
able attention  to  stock-raising,  making  a spe- 
cialty of  short-horn  cattle  and  Poland  China 
hogs.  He  was  married  in  1864  to  Eliza  C., 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Amy  Bumgarner,  and 
a native  of  Scioto  County.  She  died  in  1881 
leaving  three  children — Thane  D.,  Amy  A., 
and  Mattie  L.  Mr.  Yingling  is  a member  of 
the  Baptist  church. 

VERNON  TOWNSHIP. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  AREA. 

Tins  township  lies  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  county,  and  was  formerly  a part  of  Up- 
per and  Franklin  townships.  It  was  organized 
in  1818,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bloom 
Township,  on  the  east  by  Bloom  Township 
and  Lawrence  County,  on  the  south  by  Law- 
rence County  and  Greene  Township,  and  on 
the  west  by  Greene  and  Porter  townships. 

It  has  an  area  of  22,890  acres  upon  the  tax 
duplicates.  This  is  valued  at  $179,410,  and 
the  chattel  or  personal  property  at  $84,060,  a 
total  of  $263,470.  The  increase  in  chattel 
property  the  past  two  years  was  a little  un- 
der $8,000.  The  population  of  Vernon  in- 
creased rapidly  while  her  furnaces  were  in  j 
blast,  but  as  a result  of  two  furnaces  having  j 
shut  down,  the  last  decade  shows  a decrease  j 
in  population.  The  population  in  1840  was 
905;  1850,  1,105;  1860,  1,554;  1870,  1,924;  j 
1880,  1,481.  The  township  is  hilly  and  ; 
somewhat  broken,  and  its  agricultural  re-  > 
sources  are  good  so  far  as  the  valley  lands  are  | 
concerned.  Some  good  farms  are  found  on  j 
Pine  Creek  which  waters  its  whole  eastern 
part,  its  sinuous  course  covering  quite  a large  I 
portion  of  the  east  side.  The  stream  comes 
in  about  a mile  west  of  its  northeastern  cor- 
ner, flows  southwesterly  to  the  center  of  the 
township,  and  then  southeast,  passing  into  j 
Lawrence  in  the  extreme  southeastern  corner,  f 
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There  are  one  or  two  small  tributaries,  bnt 
the  creek  is  the  only  one  of  any  size.  Be- 
sides a fair  share  of  agricultural  lands  and 
good  grass  lands,  the  township  has  a wealth 
of  iron  ore,  coal,  and  some  fire  clay. 

OLD  SETTLERS. 

Vernon  Township  was  early  settled,  and 
was  hunted  over  two  or  three  years  before  the 
first  permanent  settler  located  his  claim.  The 
last  buffalo  killed  in  this  section  of  country 
was  by  Phillip  Salladay,  in  Vernon  Town- 
ship, about  1798,  and  on  the  farm  of  a Mr. 
Chaffin.  Soon  after  this  a few  pioneers  set- 
tled on  Pine  Creek.  Among  those  who  first 
made  Vernon  Township  their  home  were: 
David  Salladay,  Reuben  Smith,  Reuben  Chaf- 
fin, Shadrack  Chaffin,  his  son,  Nathaniel 
Searl,  Wyatt  Chamberlain,  Lemuel  Cadot, 
Jacob  Halterman,  Richard  Malone,  Robert 
Bradshaw,  William  Bacon,  Samuel  Perry, 
Peter  Bussey,  Edward  Barkalow,  Francis  Du- 
teil,  Lewis  Duteil,  James  Patton,  John 
Patton  and  Jerry  Patton..  The  first  minister 
who  preached  in  Vernon  Township  was  Rev. 
Rufus  Cheney,  who  came  here  in  1816.  He 
preached  in  Vernon  in  1818;  also  Rev.  Eli 
Kelsey.  A few  years  later  a Free-Will  Bap- 
tist church  was  organized,  called  the  New 
'Vernon  Church.  A log  school-house  was 
erected  it  is  thought  in  1817,  on  Pine  Creek, 
between  the  Clinton  Furnace  and  Chaffin’s 
Mills. 

The  first  store  was  started  by  the  Old  Clin- 
ton Furnace  Company. 

Thomas  Caden  ran  the  first  blacksmith  shop 
in  the  township,  near  Chaffin’s  Mill. 

The  first  school-house  was  a log  cabin,  about 
fifty  yards  northwest  of  the  Chaffin  Mill.  The 
teacher  was  Amza  Welcher. 

Henry  Ambrust  runs  a general  store  on 
Lick  Run. 

J.  Newland  runs  the  mill  and  keeps  general 
store,  and  is  the  Postmaster  at  Chaffin’s  Mill. 


Chaffin’s  Mill  is  the  township  voting  pre- 
cinct. 


CHURCHES. 


Vernon  Regular  Baptist  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  1841  by  Elders  John  Kelley  and 
John  Bennett.  The  Deacons  appointed  were 
Joseph  Thompson  and  James  Fullerton,  and 
the  following  were  the  original  members: 
Richard  Malone,  Mitchell  Landerback,  James 
Fullerton,  Milton  Hughes,  Wm.  Triggs,  Isaac 
Malone,  Joseph  Thompson,  Reese  Thompson, 
Lewis  Thompson,  Wm.  Malone,  Adam  Cable, 
Reuben  Smith,  Joseph  Nail,  Henry  Lewis 
and  John  McFann  and  wives.  The  present 
minister  is  the  Rev.  James  Thompson;  Dea- 
cons, John  Lewis  and  Thomas  Hartley;  mem- 
bership, sixty.  Services  are  held  once  a 
month.  The  value  of  church  property  is 
$800. 

Howard  Furnace  M . E.  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  February,  1880,  by  Rev.  Henry 
Burkstresser.  The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev. 
George  Cherington.  Its  membership  has 
fallen  off  some  since  the  furnace  went  out  of 
blast,  and  has  only  twenty  members.  Ser- 
vices are  held  every  two  weeks  and  Sabbath 
school  every  Sunday  in  the  school-house.  The 
Sabbath-school  has  an  average  attendance  of 
thirty-five,  Mr.  B.  Humphreys  being  the  Su- 
perintendent, and  Miss  Lizzie  Humphreys 
the  Secretary. 

The  Mt.  Hope  Free-  Will  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  in  1863  by  Elders  Jordon  Nye 
and  Isaac  Fullerton.  The  membership  was 
about  thirty,  and  Rev.  Jordon  Nye  became 
its  first  pastor.  The  church  now  has  a mem- 
bership of  eighty-five,  service  being  held  once 
a month,  and  Sunday-school  every  Sunday. 
The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Isaiah 
Smith,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Sunday- 
school  John  Oaks,  and  Miss  G.  Patton, 
Secretary. 

Chaffin  Mills  Free-  Will  Baptist  Church 
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was  organized  June  5,  1875,  by  Elders  Searl, 
Chabot  and  Swim,  at  the  Chaffin’s  Mill 
School-house.  The  members  numbered  thir- 
teen, and  the  Deacons  appointed  were  Wil- 
son Hewland  and  D.  Casey.  The  present 
pastor  is  Dev.  Uriah  Chabot;  Deacons,  D. 
Casey  and  Edward  Strickland,  and  member- 
ship twenty-one.  Service  is  held  monthly. 

The  Union  Free-Will  Baptist  Church  was 
organized  near  the  northwest  corner  of  Ver- 
non  Township,  Sept.  19, 1857,  by  Bros.  David 
C.  Toping  and  Jordon  C.  Hye,  with  twenty- 
two  members.  Charles  Ball  and  Daniel 
Hartley  were  the  Deacons,  and  John  Bussey, 
Church  Clerk.  Elder  David  C.  Toping  was  the 
first  pastor.  The  present  pastor  is  Bev.  J ohn 
Sheppard.  The  present  membership  is  sixty- 
three.  They  are  now  building  a church 
which  they  expect  to  complete  this  fall.  The 
present  Deacons  are  Daniel  Hartley  and  Val- 
entine Bussey;  the  present  Church  Clerk  is 
Eli  Hartley. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  school  districts  of  the  township,  with 
their  number  of  pupils,  is  as  follows: 

Sub-district  Ho.  1,  Chaffin’s  School-house; 
scholars,  111.  Sub-district  Ho.  2,  Vernon 
School-house;  scholars,  102.  Sub-district  Ho. 
3,  Clinton  School -house;  scholars,  sixty-eight. 
Sub-district  Ho.  4,  Empire  School-house; 
scholars,  sixty.  Sub-district  Ho.  5 has  been 
dropped  out.  Sub-district  Ho.  6,  Howard 
Furnace  School-house;  scholars,  101.  Sub- 
district Ho.  7 has  also  been  abolished.  Sub- 
district Ho.  8,  Kittle’s  School-house;  scholars, 
102.  Sub-district  Ho.  9,  Cook  School-house; 
scholars,  sixty-three. 

Chaffin's  Mill  was  erected  by  John  Shope 
in  1816,  sold  to  Henry  Sumner  in  1819.  The 
latter  kept  it  one  year  when  he  disposed  of  it 
to  Thomas  Burt  in’  1820,  who,  after  running 
it  till  1823,  sold  out  to  T.  S.  Hayward.  Mr. 
Hayward  owned  it  until  1829  or  1830,  when 


Beuben  Chaffin  became  the  owner,  and  held 
it  until  1863.  It  has  changed  hands  several 
times  since,  passing  through  the  ownership  of 
Dearborn  Emory,  Willis  Hewland  and  Aaron 
Hollinshead,  and  finally  became  the  property 
of  Jacob  Hewland,  who  is  the  present  propri- 
etor. It  is  a saw  and  grist  mill,  and  has  a 
general  store  in  connection.  It  is  located  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  section  10,  on  Pine 
Creek. 

The  Howard  Furnace  was  started  in  1852 
by  Campbell,  Woodrow  & Co.,  who  continued 
the  business  until  1868.  Although  there  were 
several  changes  during  that  time  the  firm  was 
still  known  as  Campbell,  Woodrow  & Co. 
They  then  dropped  the  furnace,  and  the  Char- 
coal Iron  Company  took  hold  of  it  in  1870,  and 
ran  it  until  1877,  when  they  disposed  of  it  to 
John  Campbell,  who  is  the  present  owner. 
The  furnace  was  started  up  in  December,  1879, 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  with  B.  Humphreys  as 
manager,  but  only  ran  two  years  when  it 
stopped  again,  and  at  present  is  out  of  blast. 
They  have  still  considerable  work  going  on 
around  the  furnace.  When  in  blast  the  fur- 
nace furnishes  employment  for  some  200 
hands. 

The  Clinton  Furnace  was  erected  in  1832, 
and  went  into  blast  the  same  year.  It  con- 
tinued until  Sept.  22,  1848,  when  its  then 
owner,  Thomas  Gh  Gaylord,  sold  it  to  Glid- 
den,  Smith  & Co.  The  furnace  was  then  run 
until  March  1, 1851,  by  this  firm,  when  Mr. 
Smith  retired,  and  George  Crawford  became 
a member  of  the  firm,  and  the  business  con- 
tinued under  the  name  of  Glidden,  Crawford 
& Co.  This  firm  kept  the  furnace  in  blast 
until  Oct.  15,  1867,  when  Mr.  Crawford  pur- 
chased the  interests  of  the  other  partners,  and 
took  in  Wm.  J.  Bell,  changing  the  firm  name 
to  Crawford  & Bell.  The  firm  remained  in 
blast  till  the  fall  of  1873.  When  running  it 
gave  employment  to  some  300  hands. 
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OFFICIAL. 

The  township  officers  in  1818  were: 

Trustees,  Edward  Barkelow,  Reuben  Smith 
and  James  Thompson;  Treasurer,  Moses 
Hayward;  Clerk,  Reuben  Smith;  Consta- 
bles, Kilbourn  Smith  and  Lawrence  Delov- 
ender;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  William  M. 
Burk;  Supervisors,  Richard  Malone,  Wm. 
Mongen  and  Richard  Sheldon;  Overseers  of 
the  Poor,  Richard  Sheldon  and  Robert 
Thompson;  Fence  Viewers,  Richard  Shel- 
don and  Robert  Thompson;  Lister,  Kil- 
bourn Smith. 

In  1883:  Trustees,  Peter  Nagle,  John  Du- 
teil  and  Richard  Taulkner;  Treasurer,  John 
C.  Cadot;  Clerk,  David  Smittle;  Constables, 
A.  J.  Duteil  and  L.  Gifford;  Justices  of 
the  Peace;  S.  S.  Mathiot  and  Richard  Taulk- 
ner; Assessor,  Wm.  Smittle. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Henry  Armbrust  was  born  Sept.  25,  1835, 
in  Bavaria,  where  he  was  reared  and  educa- 
ted. When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  sailed 
for  America;  landed  in  New  York  City,  and 
spent  one  year  in  New  Jersey.  He  then 
came  to  Ohio  and  lived  in  Waverly  thirteen 
years,  working  on  a farm,  and  peddling  dry- 
goods  and  notions.  In  the  fall  of  1869  he 
removed  to  Lick  Run,  Vernon  Township, 
Scioto  County,  and  built  a store,  which  he 
filled  with  a complete  stock  of  general  mer- 
chandise. In  1883  he  bought  what  is  known 
as  the  Dr.  Fuller  farm,  containing  153  acres  of 
well-cultivated  land,  with  good  buildings.  He 
was  married  in  1871  to  Caroline,  daughter  of 
Charles  Cook,  of  Scioto  County.  Six  children 
have  been  born  to  them,  but  four  now  living — 
John  J.,  Clara  E.,  Emma  S.  and  Mary  C. 
Two  died  in  infangy.  When  Mr.  Armbrust 
landed  in  America  he  had  but  50  cents  in 
money,  but  industry  and  close  application  to 
business  has  gained  him  a good  property.  He 
is  a member  of  the  United  Brethren  church. 

24 


James  C.  Cadot  is  a representative  of  one  of 
the  oldest  pioneer  families  of  Scioto  County, 
and  was  born  May  1,  1833,  on  the  farm  where 
he  now  resides,  his  widowed  mother  residing 
with  him.  The  farm  contains  196  acres  of 
improved  land,  which  is  well  cultivated  by 
Mr.  Cadot.  He  remained  at  home  till  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  and  then  went  to  Jackson 
and  learned  the  wagon-maker’s  trade,  working 
at  it  till  1862,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Ohio  Infantry.  In 
1863  it  was  changed  to  the  First  Ohio  Heavy 
Artillery.  He  went  out  as  First  Lieutenant 
of  his  company,  but  in  1864  was  promoted  to 
Captain.  He  was  mustered  out  in  1865,  and 
returned  to  Jackson,  where  he  worked  at  his 
trade  till  1869,  when  he  removed  to  the  old 
homestead  in  Scioto  County.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  December,  1869,  to  Mary  A.,  daughter 
of  James  and  Elizabeth  McQuality,  of  Jack- 
son,  Ohio.  They  have  four  children — Cora 
V.,  Efiie  M.,  Lemuel  H.  and  Helen  F.  Mr. 
Cadot  has  been  Treasurer  of  Vernon  Town- 
ship five  years.  He  -is  a member  of  Trowell 
Lodge,  No.  32,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  Jackson.  His 
father,  Lemuel  Cadot,  was  born  in  Gallipolis, 
July  4,  1795,  and  died  in  Vernon  Township 
June  6, 1874.  When  he  was  seven  years  of 
age  his  father  died,  and  his  mother  with  her 
three  children  removed  to  the  French  Grant 
in  this  county.  He  started  out  in  early  boy- 
hood to  earn  his  own  living,  adopting  the 
avocation  of  riverman.  After  ten  years  of 
this  work  he  returned  to  Scioto  County  and 
in  1827 bought  the  farm  on  which  he  died. 
Jan.  29, 1828,  he  married  Catharine  Backus. 
They  had  a family  of  six  sons  and  three 
daughters.  One  of  the  daughters  died  in  in- 
fancy. Mrs.  H.  H.  Fullerton  died  in  1837; 
the  third,  Mrs.  Dr.  Me  Goveny,  is  now  living 
in  Ironton.  Of  the  sons,  W.  H.  H.  is  a gro- 
cer at  Portsmouth;  C.  S.  is  a bookkeeper  in 
Portsmouth;  J.  J.  and  L.  Z.  are  merchants  of 
Gallipolis;  S.  S.  is  a commercial  agent  of 
Cincinnati,  and  James  C.  is  the  subject  of 
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our  sketch.  Mr.  Cadot  was  a member  of 
Captain  Kendall’s  company  of  volunteer 
militia  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  never  aspir- 
ed to  county  honors,  and  refused  all  offices 
tendered  him,  but  he  filled  creditably  all  the 
township  offices.  He  was  an  industrious  and 
honorable  citizen,  careful  and  close  in  busi- 
ness transactions,  but  liberal  in  his  charity. 
The  secret  of  his  success  lay  in  the  advice  he 
gave  to  his  sons  when  leaving  the  paternal 
roof:  “ Never  take  a dollar  that  does  not 
belong  to  you,  and  never  allow  a dollar  to  be 
taken  unjustly  from  you.”  His  death  was 
caused  by  paralysis,  the  final  result  of  an  in- 
jury received  from  falling  under  a load  of 
lumber  in  1856  or  1857. 

John  C.  Cadot  was  born  on  the  old  home- 
stead in  Yernon  Township,  Scioto  County, 
June  20,  1828,  a son  of  Claudius  and  Nancy 
(Ball)  Cadot,  natives  of  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  and 
New  York  State,  respectively.  His  youth 
was  spent  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  in  attend- 
ing the  district  schools,  and  he  afterward  took 
a commercial  course  in  the  Commercial  Col- 
lege of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  was  married 
in  1874  to  Mary  J.,  daughter  of  John  A. 
Winkler,  a prominent  farmer  living  near  Hav- 
erhill. They  have  two  children  living — An- 
anelle  L.  and  Alta  Clare.  One  child  is  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Cadot  has  one  of  the  best  farms 
in  Yernon  Township,  which  contains  700 
acres  of  highly  cultivated  land,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  cattle  raisers  and  deal- 
ers in  the  Pine  Creek  Y alley.  He  has  filled 
the  office  of  Township  Trustee  ten  years,  and 
was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Scioto  Coun- 
ty to  fill  a vacancy,  and  is  at  present  Treasurer 
of  Yernon  Township.  He  belongs  to  Ports- 
mouth Lodge,  No.  148,  A.  F.  & A.  M. 

Shadrach  Chaffin  was  born  in  Grafton 
County,  N.  H.,  March  8,  1797,  a son  of  Reu- 
ben and  Eunice  (Walcot)  Chaffin.  His  mo- 
ther died  before  he  was  two  years  old  and  his 
father  afterward  married  Nancy  Been.  In 
1807  his  father  came  West,  landing  in  Ken- 


tucky,opposite  Wheelersburg, where  he  bought 
200  acres  of  land,  but  the  title  proving  worth- 
less his  family  never  received  any  benefit  from 
it.  In  September,  1808,  he  was  removed 
by  his  friends  to  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  died  leaving  his  family  in  destitute  circum- 
stances. Shadrach  remained  with  his  step- 
mother till  1809,  and  then  began  working  for 
his  board  and  clothes.  When  he  was  sixteen 
he  began  working  for  wages,  and  by  economy 
and  industry  was  enabled  to  buy  the  farm 
where  he  now  resides.  It  was  at  that  time  an 
unbroken  forest,  but  he  has  brought  it  to 
high  state  of  cultivation.  He  was  married  in 
1819  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Anna 
C.  Salladay.  Eleven  children  were  born 
to  them.  Mrs.  Chaffin  died  in  1840,  and  he 
afterward  married  Julia  A.  Hayward,  widow 
ofMoses  Hayward.  They  have  three  children. 
His  wife  has  six  children  by  her  former  mar- 
riage. 

Daniel  E.  Doty  is  a native  of  Scioto  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  born  May  22, 1844,  a son  of  Will- 
iam and  Emily  (S ware)  Doty,  natives  of  Ohio. 
He  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native 
county,  and  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  worked 
at  the  furnaces.  In  1878  he  purchased  the 
farm  of  200  acres  where  he  still  resides.  He 
was  married  in  1863  to  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Elias  Justice  of  Lawrence  County.  They  have 
had  six  children — Oliver  T.,  Amos  C.,  Oscar 
C.,  Charles  W.,  Sarilda  E.  and  Mary  O.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Doty  are  members  of  Yernon  Mis- 
sionary Baptist  church. 

John  Dated  was  born  May  13,  1826,  in 
Yernon  Township,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  a son 
of  Francis  and  Mary  (Snedgeor)  Duteil.  His 
father  died  in  1865,  and  his  mother  in  1880. 
They  had  a family  of  twelve  children,  six  of 
whom  are  now  living.  Mr.  Duteil  in  early 
life  acquired  habits  of  industry,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  successful  farmers  and  stock-raisers 
of  the  county.  He  owns  260  acres  of  fine 
land.  He  has  served  his  township  as  Trustee 
thirty  years.  Politically  he  is  a Republican. 
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He  has  been  married  four  times.  His  first 
wife  was  Sarah  Ann  Lewis.  The  second  was 
Mary  M.  Gifford,  who  left  four  children. 
The  third,  Orilla  Chamberlain,  who  left  five 
children.  His  present  wife  was  Hannah  Ruth. 
They  have  four  children. 

George  W.  Gifford  was  born  in  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  in  1835,  a son  of  Bonom  and 
Martha  Gifford,  his  father  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia and  his  mother  of  Gallia  County, 
Ohio.  His  father  died  in  1880  and  his  mother 
in  1882.  They  reared  a family  of  nine  chil- 
dren, seven  of  whom  are  still  living.  George 
W.  was  reared  in  his  native  county,  and  when 
twelve  years  of  age  began  to  work  at  the  fur- 
naces. In  1861  he  bought  a farm  and  has 
added  to  it  from  time  to  time  till  he  now  has 
160  acres.  He  is  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock-raising.  He  kills  annually  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  head  of  cattle  for  the  markets 
of  Portsmouth.  He  was  married  in  1856  to 
Maria,  daughter  of  William  Triggs.  They 
have  nine  children,  two  sons  and  seven  daugh- 
ters. Mr.  Gifford  enlisted  in  1862  in  the  First 
Ohio  Heavy  Artillery,  and  participated  in 
many  sharp  skirmishes.  He  was  mustered 
out  in  1865. 

Benjamin  Humphreys,  manager  of  How- 
ard Furnace,  was  born  in  Hampshire  County, 
Va.,  Sept.  19,  1827.  In  1829  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  and  after- 
ward to  Pike  County,  where  his  father  died  in 
1845.  His  mother  subsequently  came  to  Sci- 
oto County,  where  she  died  in  1872,  aged 
eighty-six  years.  Benjamin  Humphreys  was 
married  in  1851  to  Lavina,  daughter  of  Simon 
Elliott,  of  Morgan  County.  In  1854  he  came 
to  Scioto  County  and  worked  at  the  Bloom 
Furnace  twenty  years.  He  has  since  then 
worked  at  the  Webstei  uckhorn  fur- 

naces, and  in  1880  assumed  his  present  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Humphreys  is  a member  of  Orient 
Lodge,  No.  337,  I.  O.  O.  F.  He  and  wife 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 


John  Lemon  was  born  in  Jackson  County, 
Ohio,  Sept.  1,  1844,  the  eldest  son  of  Lemuel 
and  Rebecca  Lemon,  his  father  a native  of 
Ohio,  and  his  mother  of  Pennsylvania.  When 
he  was  seven  years  of  age  his  parents  removed 
to  Scioto  County,  where  he  was  reared  and 
educated.  They  now  live  in  Bloom  Town- 
ship. Mr.  Lemon  now  has  a farm  of  126 
acres,  well  improved,  with  a good  dwelling 
and  farm  buildings.  He  was  married  in  1866 
to  Mary  S.,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth 
Boren.  They  have  seven  children — David 
F.,  Lewis  F.,  Rebecca  J.,  Amanda  A.,  Cora 
A.,  Mary  E.  and  Florence.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lemon  are  members  of  the  Christian  church. 
David  Lemon,  the  youngest  son  of  Lemuel 
and  Rebecca  Lemon,  was  born  in  1846.  He 
was  married  in  1870  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Abraham  and  Susan  Beekman.  They  have 
six  children — Clarence,  George,  Dallas,  Floyd, 
Flora  and  Clay.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lemon 
are  members  of  the  Christian  church. 

Albert  Nagel  was  born  in  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  Dec.  18,  1833,  a son  of  Nicholas  and 
Phoebe  (Jacobs)  Nagel,  natives  of  Germany, 
who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1830,  land- 
ing in  New  York  City.  They  came  direct  to 
Ohio  and  lived  a short  time  in  Zanesville, 
then  removing  to  Portsmouth.  In  1837  they 
moved  to  the  farm  now  owned  by  their  son 
Frank,  where  the  father  died  in  1859.  Mrs. 
Nagel  died  in  January,  1881.  They  had  a 
family  of  eleven  children,  seven  now  living. 
Albert  Nagel  has  always  carried  on  farming 
for  a livelihood.  He  now  owns  123  acres, 
mostly  under  cultivation.  He  was  married  in 
1863  to  Sophia,  granddaughter  of  Anson 
Chamberlain,  of  Porter  Township.  They 
have  five  children — Annie,  Minnie,  Julius, 
Cora  and  Anson.  A son,  John,  died  in,  in- 
fancy. Mr.  Nagel  has  been  Justice  of  the 
Peace  twelve  years.  He  is  a member  of  Ori- 
ent Lodge,  No.  337,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Mrs.  Nagel 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  church. 
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Lewis  Nagel  was  born  in  Germany,  Oct. 
16,  1844,  and  came  to  the  United  States  with 
his  father,  Philip  Nagel.  They  came  to 
Ohio,  stopping  first  with  his  uncle,  Nicholas 
Nagel,  on  Lick  Run.  In  1852  his  father 
went  to  Clinton  Furnace  and  worked  at  his 
trade  (blacksmith).  He  died  in  August, 
1872.  Lewis  began  life  by  contracting  to 
haul  wood  and  coal  for  the  furnaces.  He  has 
been  industrious  and  economical,  and  now 
owns  a fine  farm  of  320  acres,  with  a good 
residence  and  farm  buildings,  for  which  he 
paid  $8,000.  He  was  married  in  November, 
1865,  to  Rosetta,  daughter  of  Francis  and 
Mary  Duteil.  They  have  five  children — 
Lewis,  Philip,  Emma,  Finne  and  Franklin 
G.  They,  logt  three  daughters  in  infancy. 
Mr.  Nagel  makes  a specialty  of  stock-raising, 
and  stands  at  the  head  of  that  enterprise  in 
the  county.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  Free  Will-Baptist  church. 

Peter  Nagel  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Oct.  10, 
1833,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth 
Nagel.  In  1853  he  came  with  his  parents  to 
the  United  States  and  settled  in, Vernon  Town- 
ship, Scioto  Co.,  Ohio.  Having  learned  the 
trade  of  blacksmith  in  his  native  country,  he 
opened  a shop  at  Clinton  Furnace,  working 
for  Clinton,  Crawford  & Co.  eleven  years. 
He  then  went  to  Howard  Furnace  and  worked 
eleven  years,  and  then  bought  the  farm  of 
ninety-seven  acres,  where  he  now  resides.  In 
the  spring  of  1856  he  was  married  to  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Matthew  McCarty,  of  Scioto 
County.  They  had  a family  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, nine  now  living — Philip,  Eliza,  Peter, 
Charles,  Albert,  George,  Lewis,  Florence 
and  Erna.  Mrs.  Nagel  died  Jan.  23,  1883. 
Mr.  Nagel  has  been  Trustee  of  Vernon  Town- 
ship for  the  past  nine  years. 

Andrew  Rase  was  born  in  Germany,  Jan. 

1 4,  1845,  a son  of  John  and  Martha  A.  Rase, 
and  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United 
States  in  1855,  landing  in  New  York  City,  af- 
ter a voyage  of  thirty-three  days.  They  came 


to  Ohio  and  his  father  purchased  a farm  on 
Pine  Creek,  where  he  died  in  1880.  There 
was  a family  of  six  children,  five  now  living. 
Andrew  Rase  enlisted  in  the  late  war  in  the 
Fourteenth  Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  served 
eighteen  months.  He  participated  in  many 
important  battles,  among  others,  Mills  Springs 
and  Chattanooga.  He  was  mustered  out  in 
1864  and  returned  home  and  worked  at  the 
furnaces  some  years.  He  is  now  engaged  in 
farming,  owning  137  acres  of  well-improved 
land.  He  was  married  in  1871  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  George  Gleim.  They  have  four 
children — George,  John,  Jacob,  and  Bern- 
hardt. 

Daniel  Ruth  was  born  in  Lawrence  County, 
Ohio,  Dec.  18,  1838.  His  parents  came  from 
Germany  to  the  United  States  and  located  in 
Ohio,  near  Marietta,  in  an  early  day.  They 
finally  settled  in  Scioto  County,  near  Clinton 
Furnace,  where  they  still  reside.  Daniel’s 
early  life  was  spent  at  the  furnaces,  driving 
oxen  till  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  In  1868 
he  bought  the  farm  where  he  now  resides, 
which  consists  of  eighty-one  acres  of  well-im- 
proved land.  He  was  married  in  1862  to 
Mary  M.,  daughter  of  Francis  and  Mary  Du- 
teil. They  have  five  children — Jacob,  Daniel, 
Rosa  G.,  Francis  and  James^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  j 
Ruth  are  members  of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  ) 
church,  of  which  he  is  a liberal  supporter. 

Theobold  Ruth , Jr.,  was  born  in  Wheeling, 

W.  Va.,  Nov.  24,  1833,  and  was  reared  and 
educated  in  the  log-cabin  schools  in  Ohio.  At  f 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  teaming  for  the 
furnaces  in  Lawrence  and  Scioto  counties,  and  ( 
was  thus  engaged  for  seventeen  years.  He 
then,  in  1865,  bought  eighty-five  acres  of  land  i 
from  his  father,  and  has  since  followed  farm- 
ing. He  was  married  in  1856  to  his  cousin 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Adam  and  Catherine 
ILobstetter.  She  died  in  1864,  leaving  three 
children — Mary  A.,  John  A.  and  Catherine 
E.  In  1865  Mr.  Ruth  married  Martha  A.,  j 

daughter  of  George  Portlow,  of  Jackson  f 
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County.  They  have  three  children — Hannah 
C.,  Clara  L.  and  Frederick  W.  In  politics 
Mr.  Ruth  is  a Democrat,  having  voted  that 
ticket  twenty-nine  years. 

Theobold  Ruth , Sr.,  was  born  in  1801  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years  was  married  to  Eva 
Hobstetter.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1833,  landing  at  Baltimore,  Md.  He  crossed 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  stopped  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Ya.,  eight  months,  then  came 
to  Ohio  and  located  near  Chester,  in  Meigs 
County,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farming 
and  shoemaking  until  1842,  when  he  removed 
to  Center  Furnace,  in  Lawrence  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  occupied  in  driving  an  ox  team, 
hauling  ore  and  pig-iron,  until  1854.  He 
then  bought  the  Peter  Andre  farm,  where  he 
now  resides,  containing  about  200  acres,  from 
Glidden,  Crawford  & Co.  The  farm  is  situ- 
ated half  a mile  below  the  Clinton  Furnace, 
on  the  west  side  of  Pine  Creek,  in  Yernon 
Township,  Scioto  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ruth  have  been  married  fifty-seven  years  and 
have  had  twelve  children,  ten  still  living — 
Catherine,  born  in  Germany;  Theobold,  com- 
monly called  David,  was  born  in  Wheeling, 
W.  Ya. ; George,  Caroline,  Daniel,  Margaret 
and  Jacob,  born  in  Meigs  County,  Ohio; 
Michael,  Hannah  and  John,  born  at  Center 
Furnace,  Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio.  They  have 
forty-five  grandchildren  and  ten  great-grand- 
children living.  Although  rather  infirm  Mr. 
Ruth  still  superintends  seventy -one  acres  of 
land,  having  disposed  of  the  rest  of  his  land. 
Mr.  Ruth’s  children  are  all  married  except 
Michael,  and  have  families.  Catherine  is  fifty- 
six  years  old  and  has  two  sons  married.  The- 
obold, Jr.,  has  one  son  and  one  daughter  mar- 
ried; Caroline  has  two  daughters  and  Mar- 
garet one  daughter  married.  Mr.  Ruth  has 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket  since  1840,  when 
he  voted  for  General  Harrison. 

Rev.  John  Sheppard  was  born  in  Floyd 
County,  Ky.,  Aug.  6,  1844,  and  when  fifteen 


years  of  age  came  to  Ohio,  locating  in  Scioto 
County.  He  enlisted  in  1861  in  the  three 
months’  service,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  enlisted  for  three  years  in  Company 
D,  Twenty-second  Ohio  Infantry.  After  serv- 
ing two  years  he  was  discharged  on  account 
of  ill  health,  but  again  enlisted  in  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Ohio  Yeterans  and  served  till  the  fall 
of  1865.  He  participated  in  the  battles  ot 
Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh  and  many  other  im- 
portant battles.  Soon  after  his  return  home 
he  married  Eliza  J.,  daughter  of  George  and 
Lilly  A.  Brown.  They  have  five  children — 
George  W.,  William  J..  Lilly  D.,  Sarah  J. 
and  Emma  L.  Mr.  Sheppard  has  worked 
for  the  furnaces  of  the  vicinity,  having  had 
charge  of  the  bank  at  Howard  Furnace,  and 
at  present  having  charge  of  the  farm  belong- 
ing to  Clinton  Furnace.  He  joined  the  Free- 
Will  Baptist  church  in  1878  and  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  is  now  an  active  worker  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity. 

Peter  Shoemaker  was  born  in  Scioto  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  Nov.  20,  1811,  a son  of  George  and 
Rachel  (Hatfield)  Shoemaker,  natives  of  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.,  who  came  to  Ohio  in  1808 
and  located  in  Scioto  County,  and  in  1831  re- 
moved to  Gallia  Count}7’,  where  his  father 
died  in  1867,  and  his  mother  in  1871.  They 
had  a family  of  twelve  children,  eight  of 
whom  are  living.  Peter  Shoemaker  was  mar- 
ried in  1840  to  Caroline  Fuller,  a native  of 
Germany.  They  have  a family  of  nine  chil- 
dren— Lucina,  Louisa,  Lucena,  Clinton, 
Caroline,  Mary  A.,  Sarah  E.,  Yictoria  and 
Ida  B.  (twins.)  Mrs.  Shoemaker  died  June 
23,  1882.  Mr.  Shoemaker  has  a fine  farm  of 
175  acres. 

Andrew  Sommers  was  born  in  Germany, 
July  11,  1821,  where  he  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated, and  when  twenty-six  years  of  age  came 
to  the  United  States,  arriving  in  New  York 
after  a voyage  of  fifty-one  days.  He  came  to 
Scioto  County,  Ohio,  and  began  to  work  at 
the  Buckhorn  Furnace,  remaining  there 
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eleven  years.  In  1857  he  bought  his  present 
farm  of  170  acres,  the  most  of  which  is  now 
under  cultivation.  He  has  a good  residence 
and  farm  building,  and  is  one  of  the  well-to- 
do  farmers  of  the  township.  He  was  married 
in  1849  to  Christena  Hengen,  a native  of  Ger- 
many.  They  have  ten  children,  five  sons  and 
five  daughters,  four  of  whom  are  married. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sommers  are  members  of  the 
Catholic  church. 

Henry  I Varneke  was  born  in  Germany,  Oct. 
15, 1815,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  came 
to  the  United  States,  landing  in  New  York 
City.  He  came  immediately  to  Ohio  and 
located  in  Lawrence  County,  where  he  worked 
at  the  iron  furnaces  about  fifteen  years.  In 
1850  he  removed  to  Scioto  County  and  pur- 
chased the  McFann  farm,  comprising  200 
acres,  where  he  still  resides.  He  owns  a farm 
of  320  acres  in  Lawrence  County,  the  land 
being  rich  in  iron  ore  and  stone  coal.  Mr. 
Warneke  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  eighteen 
years  in  Lawrence  County,  and  three  years  in 
Scioto  County.  He  is  a prominent  member  of 
the  Christian  church.  He  was  married  in 
1838  to  Matilda  Nelson,  of  Lawrence  County. 
She  died,  leaving  one  child — Benjamin  B., 
now  a minister  of  the  Christian  church.  Mr. 
Warneke  was  married  in  1848  to  Celia  Jones, 
a native  of  Virginia  and  a daughter  of  John 
Jones.  They  have  three  children,  a son  and 
two  daughters. 

BLOOM  TOWNSHIP. 

ITS  MINERAL  DEPOSITS. 

This  township  is  noted  for  its  great  deposits 
of  iron  ore,  coal  and  fire-clay.  The  whole 
township  is  a succession  of  hills  and  small 
valleys.  It  is  watered  in  the  southeast  by 
Pine  Creek,  and  in  the  east  by  Hale’s  Creek, 
the  main  tributary  of  Pine  Creek.  There  are 
several  small  creeks  and  branches  on  the  west 
side.  Bloom  was  the  first  addition  to  the 
original  township,  the  petition  being  pre- 


sented to  the  commissioners  and  granted  in 
August,  1812.  It  reads: 

Petition  for  Organization. 

“ On  the  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of 
Greene,  Lick  and  Madison  township#,  a new 
township  was  formed,  and  the  commissioners 
granted  the  petition. 

“ Ordered , That  a new  township  be  set  off 
by  the  name  of  Bloom  Township,  butted  and 
bounded  as  follows,  viz. : Beginning  at  south- 
east corner  of  township  No.  3,  range ]18; 
thence  running  north  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  township  No.  3,  range  18;  thence  west  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  township  No.  4,  range 
19;  thence  south  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
township  No.  3,  range  19;  thence  east  to  the 
place  of  beginning.  N.  B.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  no  part  of  the  French  Grant  is  to 
be  included  in  the  foregoing  boundaries  of 
Bloom  township.”  Aug.  25,  1812. 

AREA  AND  VALUATION. 


Not  long  after  this  a change  was  made  in 
the  Scioto  and  Lawrence  County  line.  A 
small  portion  of  the  latter’s  territory  was  ta- 
ken and  added  to  Scioto  County,  and  the  por- 
tion thus  received  was  given  to  Bloom  Town- 
ship, to  wit:  “Beginning  at  the  northeast 

corner  of  section  29,  township  4,  range  18; 
thence  west  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section 
6,  in  township  and  range  aforesaid.” 

This  gives  Bloom  Township,  as  now  placed 
upon  the  map,  a territory  eight  miles  east  and 
west,  and  six  miles  north  and  south,  except 
about  a mile  and  a half  on  its  east  side,  which 
is  seven  miles  north  and  south.  Its  area  cov- 
ers a little  less  than  forty-nine  square  miles. 
The  assessed  value  of  this  land  in  1882  was 
$304,480;  its  chattel  property  $247,884;  to- 
tal, $552,364,  the  township  being  third  in 
wealth  in  the  county. 

The  following  is  the  population  of  the 
township  by  decades  since  1840 : 
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1840,  913;  1850,  1,648;  1860,  1,751;  1870, 
2,203;  1880,  2,211. 

ITS  EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 

The  settlement  of  Bloom  Township  was  at 
an  early  day,  but  the  date  of  the  arrival  of 
I the  first  pioneer  was  not  obtainable.  There 
were  enough,  however,  to  organize  a town- 
ship in  August,  1812.  Among  those  who 
were  there  from  1805  to  1810  were:  Samuel 

j Baker,  Samuel  Bennett,  Benjamin  Bennett, 
Jr.,  Joshua  Gilman,  John  Bennett,  Mr.  Ed- 
I gar,  Samuel  Malone  and  others.  There  are, 
ft  however,  some  old  settlers  still  living,  whose 
| lives  date  back  to  early  childhood  in  Bloom 
i Township.  Of  these  are:  John  Bennett, 
Madison  Cole,  John  Phillips,  Washington 
Richey,  Dr.  William  Watts,  John  Loomis,  J. 
W.  Crafford  and  Branson  Miles.  The  first 
school-house  was  of*  rough  logs,  one  end  be- 
ing for  a fire-place,  the  windows  of  greased 
paper,  and  the  solid  earth  for  a floor.  Lyman 
Daniels,  from  Massachusetts,  taught  the  first 
school  and  had  twelve  or  fifteen  pupils,  re- 
ceiving $1  per  scholar. 

Holmes ville  was  laid  out  on  section  29,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  township,  in  1856,  by 
Jno.  J.  Holmes.  It  was  surveyed  by  William 
Brown  in  April  of  that  year  and  recorded  in 
the  Auditor’s  office  April  30.  There  is  noth- 
ing now  left  of  the  village.  It  could  not  grow 
so  near  the  Bloom  Furnace,  which  was  but 
one  mile  west,  but  not  near  enough  to  be  of 
use  to  men  at  work  at  that  furnace. 

WEBSTER. 

This  station,  on  the  branch  road,  was 
brought  to  the  surface  by  the  building  of  the 
railroad  through  Bloom  Township,  and  is  the 
principal  station  and  only  town  or  hamlet  in 
the  township.  There  are  two  other  stations — 
Gebhardt  Station  on  the  west  and  Pioneer 
Station  on  the  east  side,  the  railroad  passing 
in  a generally  northeastern  direction,  and  with 
its  zigzag  course  is  some  twelve  to  thirteen 


miles  in  length  within  the  township.  Web- 
ster was  laid  out  by  John  Bennett  and  sur- 
veyed in  January,  1853,  by  George  T.  Wal- 
ton and  William  Tyrell,  and  received  and  re- 
corded Jan.  20,  1854.  It  is  laid  out  north  and 
south,  and  east  and  west,  the  Cincinnati, 
Washington  & Baltimore  Railroad  running 
through  it  northwest  by  southeast.  It  is  on 
rather  a high  plain  or  level  tract,  has  consid- 
erable business  for  a small  place,  has  splendid 
water,  is  very  healthy,  and  claims  a popula- 
tion of  500.  The  following  is  the  list  of  busi- 
ness firms  in  the  town: 

Frederick  Mittendorf,  general  store  and 
Postmaster;  J.  J.  & A.  McCall,  general  store; 
J.  J.  Walker,  notion  store  and  repair  shop; 
Joseph  Stevens,  blacksmith;  Henry  Leive, 
wagon-maker;  Christian  Hagen,  carpenter; 
John  Evans,  blacksmith;  Central  House, 
J.  W.  Blair,  proprietor;  the  physicians  being 
W.  M.  Watts,  F.  M.  Stewart  and  T.  B. 
Cross. 

The  Webster  Fire-Brick  and  Coal  Com  - 
pany  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1869,  the 
officers  being  John  Bennett,  President; 
George  Edmunds,  Secretary,  and  W.  S.  Gil- 
lilan,  Superintendent.  The  firm  has  a large 
manufactory,  having  three  kilns  which  hold 
from  30,000  to  48,000  bricks.  Their  dry-house 
is  50  x 100  feet  and  has  a capacity  of  400,000 
bricks.  They  make  bricks  in  all  shapes  for 
furnaces,  rolling  mills,  gas-works,  lime-kilns, 
etc.,  shipping  their  goods  to  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  the  Southern  States,  besides  all 
over  the  State  of  Ohio.  When  in  operation 
they  employ  about  thirty  hands.  They  run 
a store  in  connection  with  the  brick-yard. 

The  first  store  was  started  in  Webster  by 
Mr.  Baldridge,  and  John  Clingman  was  the 
first  blacksmith.  Webster  is  the  voting  pre- 
cinct of  the  township,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  progressive  little  towns  in  the 
county. 

About  two  miles  southeast  of  Webster,  by 
rail,  you  come  to  the  Bloom  Furnace  switch, 
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which  is  also  about  two  miles  long,  to  the  fur- 
nace. There  is  a store  at  the  Bloom  Switch 
kept  by  Edward  Kuhner.  At  Pioneer  Sta- 
tion above  spoken  of  another  store  will  be 
found  as  also  a postoffice.  The  latter  is 
called  Hale’s  creek,  A.  J.  Jackson  keeps  the 
store  and  office.  At  the  Eifort  Switch, 
Walker  E.  Marsh  has  a general  store,  the  only 
one  there. 

Bloom  Furnace , located  in  northwestern 
portion  of  section  30,  in  Bloom  Township, 
was  built  in  1830  by  Christian  Benner  and 
two  sons,  Joshua  and  John.  It  was  run  by 
different  parties  till  1874,  when  it  went  out 
of  blast,  In  1879  J.  D.  Clare,  J.  JI . Sim- 
mons and  Oliver  Lyons  bought  the  prop- 
erty and  immediately  started  the  furnace 
again  and  are  still  running  it.  The  firm 
is  known  as  J.  D.  Clare  & Co.  The  furnace 
company  own  about  7,500  acres  of  land 
and  have  about  100  houses  in  which  the 
families  of  workmen  live.  They  run  a store 
in  connection  with  the  furnace,  and  also  have 
an  office  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  The  officers 
are  J.  D.  Clare,  President ; Oliver  Lyons, 
Manager.  Mr.  Simmons  makes  his  head- 
quarters at  the  furnace  and  is  the  bookkeeper. 

Scioto  Furnace. — This  furnace  was  erected 
in  1828  by  General  Wm.  Kendall,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Scioto  County.  It  went  into 
blast  that  year  and  continued  for  twelve 
months  under  General  Kendall.  It  then 
changed  hands  twice,  the  General  selling  to 
Saltes  & Dempsey,  and  they  in  turn  to  Hark- 
ness  & Yorhees,  residents  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
who  kept  it  in  blast  till  1846.  That  year  Mr. 
Yorhees  sold  his  interest  to  Joseph  M.  G. 
Smith,  and  the  new  firm  operated  it  until 
1852.  At  .that  time  Mr.  Smith  disposed  of 
his  interest  to  J.  W.  Glidden  and  J.  Y.  Rob- 
inson. L.  C.  Robinson  also  became  largely 
interested,  and  the  firm  was  Robinson,  Glid- 
den & Co.  The  latter  firm  was  succeeded  by 
Robinson  & Co.,  in  1862,  and  the  latter  firm 
a few  years  later  by  L.  C.  Robinson  & Co., 


who  are  the  present  owners.  It  is  a charcoal 
furnace,  and  the  annual  output  is  about  2,500 
tons.  The  company  own  some  11,000  acres, 
and  on  this  land  are  thirteen  distinct  veins, 
making  fourteen  feet  of  ore.  Of  these  veins 
some  four  feet  is  bog-ore.  They  also  have  a 
vein  two  feet  in  thickness  of  the  celebra- 
ted black-band  ore, which  will  net  fifty-five  per 
cent,  pure  iron.  There  are  also  on  this  land 
several  veins  of  good  coal,  and  no  end  of  fire- 
clay, the  layers  being  from  four  to  ten  feet  in 
thickness.  The  company,  from  the  fineness 
of  the  ore,  is  making  a very  excellent  quality 
of  iron,  which  is  in  demand  to  the  full  capac- 
ity of  the  furnace.  The  land  of  the  township 
is  noted  for  the  unprecedented  growth  of  its 
timber,  which  renews  itself  in  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years,  to  a size  that  makes  it  valuable 
for  lumber.  The  township  is  of  about  the 
usual  amount  of  arable  land  in  the  mineral 
region,  and  the  growth  of  grasses,  etc.,  makes 
it  valuable  for  stock-raising  purposes. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

There  are  ten  school  districts  or  sub-dis- 
tricts in  the  township,  all  have  a good  sub- 
stantial frame  building  and  all  the  necessary 
furniture  for  school  purposes.  The  value  of 
the  school  property  of  the  township  is  placed 
at  $12,000.  The  districts  are  numbered  and 
named  as  follows  : Pioneer  School  District, 

Ho.  1,  has  seventy-seven  scholars;  Webster 
School  District,  Ho.  2,  has  124  scholars;  Pink- 
erman  School  District,  Ho.  3,  has  121  scholars; 
Scioto  Furnace  School  District,  Ho.  4,  has 
116  scholars  ; Phillips’  School  District,  Ho. 
5,  has  fifty-six  scholars;  Bloom  Furnace 
School  District,  Ho.  6,  has  129  scholars; 
Thompson  School  District,  Ho.  7,  has  thirty- 
nine  scholars;  Cole  School  District,  Ho.  8, 
has  seventy-six  scholars;  Bloom  Switch 
School  District,  Ho.  9,  has  sixty-five  scholars, 
Jackson  Furnace  School  District,  Ho.  10,  has 
twenty-nine  scholars. 
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CHURCHES. 

The  Webster  German  Lutheran  Church 
was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1879,  and  church 
erected  in  1880.  Rev.  T.  H.  Yeager  was 
called  to  the  pastorate,  and  the  Trustees  cho- 
sen were:  Henry  Leive  and  Herman  Wente. 
The  membership  was  about  sixty.  The  pres- 
ent pastor  is  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Kuhn;  Trustees, 
Edward  Kuhner  and  Herman  Simmering. 
They  have  now  about  seventy-five  members, 
services  being  held  every  two  weeks,  and  Sab- 
bath-school every  Sunday.  The  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Sabbath-school  is  Philip  Krouse,  the 
Secretary,  Henry  Leive,  and  number  of  schol- 
ars forty-five.  The  value  of  the  church  prop- 
erty is  placed  at  $1,400. 

The  Webster  United  Brethren  was  organ- 
ized with  about  thirty  members,  and  built 
their  church  in  1880.  The  Trustees  were : J. 
W.  Lummis,  S.  S.  Ferguson  and  I.  J.  Emory, 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Tuttle  being  their  pastor. 
The  Rev.  G.  W.  Tuttle  still  continues  as  pas- 
tor, and  the  Trustees  are  S.  S.  Ferguson,  I. 
J.  Emory  and  Hathaumiah  Scott.  The  mem- 
bership is  now  small,  a good  many  having  left 
the  town.  Preaching  is  held  every  two 
weeks  and  Sabbath-school  every  Sunday,  the 
number  of  scholars  being  fifteen;  Super- 
intendent, S.  S.  Ferguson;  Secretary,  Miss 
Lucy  Ferguson.  Value  of  cli  urch  property, 
$1,200. 

The  Webster  Baptist  Church  was  organized 
and  built  a log  church  near  Bloom  Switch  in 
1830,  the  organizers  being  Rev.  John  Kel- 
ley and  others.  The  Trustees  were:  Benja- 
min Bennett,  Henry  Richey  and , with 

a membership  of  fifteen.  The  present  church 
was  erected  in  1859,  in  Webster.  The  present 
pastor  is  Rev.  J.  E.  Thomas;  Trustees,  Wm. 
Bennett,  Henry  Loomis  and  Edward  Dunn.  It 
has  now  a membership  of  seventy -seven.  Ser- 
vice is  held  once  a month,  and  Sunday- 
school  every  Sunday.  The  Superintendent  of 
the  latter  is  Miss  Alice  Hawkins;  Assistant, 


Gilbert  Boland ; Secretary,  Miss  Edith  Boland. 
The  average  attendance  of  scholars  is  sixty. 
Value  of  church  property,  $600. 

The  Webster  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  1826,  by  Rev.  John  R.  Tur- 
ner and  Asa  Ballinger,  and  had  about  one  doz- 
en members,  who  held  their  meetings  at  the 
residences  of  the  members.  In  1853  the 
present  church  was  erected.  The  pastor  now 
is  Rev.  John  Forsythe;  Trustees,  J.  M.  Cole, 
Abraham  Haines  and  George  Edmunds,  and 
the  membership  is  now  forty.  Service  is  held 
every  two  weeks,  and  Sabbath-school  every 
Sunday,  the  Superintendent  being  Branson 
Miles,  and  the  Secretary,  George  Edmunds. 
The  average  attendance  of  the  Sunday-school 
is  forty-five,  and  the  value  of  church  property, 
$1,400. 

The  Boscoe  Regular  Baptist  Church , at 
Pioneer  Station,  four  miles  east  of  Webster, 
was  organized  in  1873  by  Rev.  Elisha  Thacker, 
the  Deacons  being  Warren  Holmes  and  Am- 
aziah  Bennett,  and  its  membership  was  125. 
The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Tracy, 
the  Deacons  first  appointed  still  holding, 
while  the  membership  has  fallen  off  to  seven- 
ty-five. Service  is  held  monthly,  and  Sabbath- 
school  every  Sunday.  The  Superintendent  of 
the  school  is  Miss  Rachel  Jackson ; Secretary, 
Miss  Mary  Tracy,  and  the  average  attendance 
of  the  school,  100.  The  church  property  is 
valued  at  $800. 

The  Forest  Chapel  Christian  Church , locat- 
ed in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  township, 
was  organized  in  1870.  Rev.  S.  H.  Bingman 
was  the  pastor,  and  the  Deacons  were:  George 
W.  Baker  and  George  H.  Finney.  The  Rev. 
B.  H.  Anderson  is  the  pastor;  the  Dea- 
cons are  John  Hayward  and and  the 

membership  about  forty-four.  Service  is  held 
once  a month.  The  value  of  the  church  prop- 
erty is  $600. 

At  Bloom  Furnace  there  are  two  denomina- 
tions who  hold  their  meetings  in  the  school- 
house,  and  have  formed  a union  Sunday-school, 
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the  Rev.  John  Forsythe  preaching  twice  a 
month  to  the  Methodist,  and  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Yeager  holding  services  once  a month  for  the 
Lutheran  denomination.  The  Union  Sabbath- 
school  is  held  every  Sunday,  and  has  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  125  scholars.  The  Super- 
intendent is  W.  H.  Bennett. 

The  Scioto  Eurnace  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  records  were  not  to  be  had,  and  the 
date  of  organization  was  not  remembered,  but 
it  has  been  organized  for  a number  of  years, 
with  a flourishing  Sunday-school  connected 
with  it  for  a period  of  over  twenty-five  years. 
The  Superintendent  at  this  date  is  ¥m.  Patton 
and  the  school  has  an  average  attendance  of 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five.  The  pastor  is 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Forsythe,  and  the  rpembership 
twenty-five.  The  church  society  worshiped 
for  many  years  in  a frame  building,  which 
was  burned  in  1883.  The  members  and 
friends  at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
new  place  of  worship,  and  they  have  com- 
pleted a handsome  little  frame  church,  neatly 
and  plainly  finished  and  furnished.  It  is 
24x48  feet  in  size,  with  a vestibule  12  x 14, 
and  a bell  tower.  The  church  has  been 
painted,  and  the  whole  cost  was  within  the 
sum  of  $1,500. 

The  Scioto  Chapel  of  the  United  Brethren 
was  organized  in  1859  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Smith.  The  church  now  has  a membership 
of  seventy.  The  first  church  was  erected  of 
hewed  logs,  but  it  has  been  taken  down,  and 
a new  frame  house  of  worship  was  erected  in 
1881,  26  x 36.  The  church  is  under  the  min- 
istration of  the  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Tuttle. 

Olive  Missionary  Baptist  Church. — This 
church  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Rev.  John  Bennett,  of  Webster,  in  1856, 
at  a small  school-house  on  Feurt’s  Run,  or 
Branch.  At  the  present  time  the  congrega- 
tion worship  in  the  new  school-house,  and  the 
church  members  now  number  seventy.  The 
ministers  who  have  officiated  are  Rev.  E.  D. 
Thomas,  Rev.  E.  W.  Lloyd,  Rev.  E.  R. 


Thacker,  Rev.  J.  E.  Thomas,  and  the  present 
pastor,  Rev.  James  Thompson,  who  has 
served  the  congregation  for  the  past  twenty 
years. 

Mt.  Zion  Church. — This  church  was  organ- 
ized in  1876,  the  Rev.  Homer  Swim  officiat- 
ing. Some  three  months  after  the  church 
was  organized  Rev.  Homer  Swim  passed  to 
his  heavenly  reward,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Isaac  Fullerton.  Stephen  Fisher 
followed  the  latter,  and  is  still  the  pastor  in 
charge.  The  society  uses  the  Thompson 
School-house,  District  No.  7,  for  service,  and 
have  at  this  time  thirty-two  members. 

The  Pine  Creek  Regular  Baptist  Mission 
was  organized  in  the  latter  part  of  1878,  and 
hold  their  meetings  at  the  school-house,  hav- 
ing no  church  edifice  of  their  own.  They 
have  twenty  members,  and  have  preaching 
once  a month  by  the  Rev.  James  Thompson. 

The  present  officers  of  Bloom  Township  are: 
Trustees,  A.  S.  Haines,  John  Phillips  and 
Henry  Leive;  Treasurer,  Jefferson  Dever; 
Clerk,  George  Edmunds;  Constables,  Robert 
Burden  and  Henry  Marult;  Justices,  Asaph 
Bennett  and  N.  L.  Searl. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

James  M.  Allen  was  born  in  Scioto  Coun- 
ty,  Ohio,  Oct.  4,  1823,  a son  of  David  and 
Sarah  Allen,  natives  of  Connecticut  and  New 
York  State  respectively.  His  father  died  in 
a coal  shaft  in  1832,  and  his  mother’s  death 
occurred  in  1862  in  Madison  Township.  After 
his  father’s  death  James  M.  resided  with  his 
uncle,  James  Mead,  till  he  was  twenty-one  I 
years  old,  when  he  went  to  Jackson  Furnace, 
where  he  was  employed  two  years,  after  j 
which  he  went  to  Scioto  Furnace.  In  1860  1 

he  purchased  the  farm  now  owned  by  William  J 
Kinker,  where  he  resided  several  years.  He  { 
then  returned  to  Jackson  Furnace  where  he'  \ 
spent  three  years,  and  in  1871  purchased  his  I 
present  farm  of  eighty  acres,  since  which  he  j 
has  devoted  his  entire  time  to  farming.  Hef 
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was  married  in  1846  to  Martha  M.,  daughter 
of  John  Sargent,  of  Jackson  County.  Eleven 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  of  whom 
seven  survive — Fannie,  Sarah,  Senie,  Will- 
iam, Georgiana  A.,  Emma  and  Grace.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allen  are  members  of  the  United 
Brethren  church,  and  in  politics  he  is  a Re- 
publican. 

Amaziah  Bennett , son  of  Benjamin  and 
Mary  Bennett,  was  born  Aug.  27,  1823,  in 
Scioto  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  reared 
and  educated  in  the  common  schools.  He  has 
followed  the  avocation  of  farmer,  and  now  has 
111  acres  of  well-improved  land,  which  is  un- 
derlaid with  a vein  of  iron  ore  from  two  to 
six  feet- thick,  of  the  best  quality  yet  found 
in  the  county.  March  5,  1846,  Mr.  Bennett 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Queen. 
To  them  have  been  born  eight  children — 
Emily,  born  Aug.  10,  1848;  Samuel,  Aug. 
14,  1850;  Cyrus,  Aug.  12,  1852;  William 
Tracy,  Oct.  27,  1854;  Alice,  Nov.  9,  1856; 
Jacob,  April  1,  1860;  John  Q.,  March  4, 
1863;  Warren  R.,  Aug.  7,  1866. 

Asaph  Bennett  was  born  near  Bloom  Fur- 
nace, Scioto  County,  Jan.  26,  1824,  and  is  a 
son  of  Gilbert  and  Margaret  (James)  Bennett. 
When  he  grew  to  manhood  he  and  his  broth- 
er-in-law bought  the  mill  on  Symme’s  Creek, 
which  they  ran  for  two  years,  after  which  he 
moved  to  Scioto  County,  and  purchased  his 
present  farm  of  108  acres,  and  has  since  fol- 
lowed farming.  He  was  married  in  1843  to 
Abigail  Haptonstall,  who  died  in  1866,  leav- 
ing three  children — Lafayette,  Albert  and 
Mary  A.  He  was  married  again  in  1880  to 
Naomi,  daughter  ofWilliam  Toland,  of  Jack- 
son  County.  They  have  two  children — Guy 
Y.  and  Artie  O.  Mr.  Bennett  has  served  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  since  1S69,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  term,  and  has  also  been  Town- 
ship Trustee  twenty  years.  He  belongs  to 
Western  Sun  Lodge,  JNo.  191,  A.  F.  & A.  M., 
at  Wheelersburg.  In  politics  he  is  a Prohi- 
bitionist. His  father  ran  a saw  and  grist 


mill  on  Symme’s  Creek,  Gallia  County,  for 
some  time,  after  which  he  removed  to  the 
farm  in  Scioto  County,  now  owned  by  our 
subject,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He 
died  in  1870,  aged  eighty-five  years;  the 
mother  of  our  subject  died  about  1860.  She 
was  previously  married  to  John  Holmes  (de- 
ceased). 

Rev.  John  M.  Bennett  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  April  5,  1799,  a son  of 'Samuel 
Bennett,  a native  of  New  York,  who  in  the 
spring  of  1808  removed  his  family  to  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  and  a few  months  later  to  Bloom 
Township.  There  was  a family  of  five  boys 
and  five  girls,  all  of  whom  grew  to  maturity. 
John  Bennett  spent  his  boyhood  days  on  the 
farm,  receiving  but  six  months  schooling.  He 
was  converted  when  nineteen  years  of  age 
and  joined  the  Baptist  church,  and  a few 
years  later  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  with 
Jacob  Tyson  built  the  first  steam  flour-mill  in 
the  township,  and  some  years  later  he  owned 
an  eighth  interest  in  the  Gallia  Furnace.  He 
is  now  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Webster 
Fire-Brick  Company,  and  is  its  President. 
He  owns  considerable  town  property.  He 
was  married  in  1826  to  Katherine,  daughter 
of  Ephraim  Lewis,  a native  of  New  York. 
Ten  children  have  been  born  to  them,  eight 
of  whom  are  now  living. 

Joseph  W.  Blair , proprietor  of  the  Central 
Hotel,  Webster,  was  born  in  Adams  County, 
Ohio,  Feb.  20,  1831,  the  second  son  of  Joseph 
W.  and  Mary  A.  Blair.  His  mother  died  in 
1870  and  his  father  in  1877.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  when  quite  young  be- 
gan to  clerk  in  his  father’s  store.  He  re- 
mained with  his  parents  till  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  then  clerked  for  J.  T.  Wilson. 
In  1855  he  came  to  Scioto  County,  locating  in 
Webster,  and  purchased  the  store  owned  by 
his  brother,  William  A.  In  1857  he  sold  his 
stock,  and  clerked  for  another  party  till  1S60, 
when  he  again  opened  a store  of  his  own,  but 
on  account  of  failing  health  again  sold  out, 
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and  has  since  then  been  engaged  in  his  pres- 
ent business.  He  was  married  Feb.  10,  1859, 
to  Harriet,  daughter  of  James  M.  Cole.  They 
have  four  children — Edward  B.,  James  W., 
Charles  W.  and  Nannie.  Mr.  Blair  has 
served  as  Assessor  two  terms,  and  Township 
Treasurer  fourteen  years.  His  hotel  is  one  of 
the  best  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

Stephen  Boren  was  born  in  Beaver  County, 
Pa.,  Dec.  13,  1811.  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  but  upon  reaching  manhood  learned  the 
stone-cutter’s  trade,  which  he  worked  at  sev- 
eral years.  In  1855  he  came  to  Ohio  and 
settled  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides.  He 
has  101  acres,  which  is  underlaid  with  several 
veins  of  iron  ore  of  a superior  quality.  Mr. 
Boren  was  married  in  1830  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  ol  John  Stewart,  of  Beaver  County, 
Pa.  They  had  a family  of  eight  children, 
six  now  living.  Mrs.  Boren  died  July  26, 
1872.  June  24,  1874,  Mr.  Boren  married 
Eva  Hauk,  a native  of  Butler  County,  Pa. 
Mr.  Boren  is  politically  a Republican.  He 
has  filled  the  office  of  School  Director  nine 
years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
church. 

Nathaniel  G.  Burton  was  born  in  Gallia 
County,  Ohio,  March  18,  1847,  a son  of 
James  and  Araminta  (Blankenship)  Burton, 
natives  of  Virginia.  His  youth  was  spent 
around  furnaces  and  in  attending  the  district 
schools,  and  in  1864  he  enlisted  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-eighth  Ohio  Infantry, 
and  served  eleven  months.  He  was  in  the 
Twenty-third  Army  Corps,  and  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Kingston,  and  the  battle  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  many  other  important 
skirmishes,  and  was  mustered  out  June,  1865. 
The  same  year  he  was  married  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  and  Catherine  Canter. 
They  have  a family  of  six  children — Norval 
R.,  Katie  M.,  James  W.,  Isaac  W.,  Thomas 
W.  and  Martha  J.  Mr.  Burton’s  farm  con- 
tains 140  acres  of  excellent  land,  underlaid 
with  iron  ore.  He  and  his  wife  are  mem- 


bers of  the  United  Brethren  church,  of  which 
he  is  Class-Leader  and  Trustee.  His  father 
was  born  in  1810,  and  came  to  Gallia  when 
a boy  of  seven  years.  Most  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  and  about  furnaces,  but  he  is  at  pres- 
ent living  on  the  farm  of  our  subject,  as  is 
also  his  wife.  This  couple  reared  a family  of 
seven  children,  of  whom  six  are  still  living. 

James  M.  Cole,  son  of  Leonard  Cole,  was 
born  in  West  Union,  Adams  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept. 
19,  1808.  His  parents  were  early  settlers  in 
the  county,  coming  from  Kentucky  about 
1805.  They  had  a family  of  six  children, 
but  two  now  living.  Mary  A.,  wife  of  Rev. 
E.  M.  Cole,  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  James 
M.  His  father  died  in  Brooks ville,  Brack- 
en Co.,  Ky.,  about  1858.  James  M.  spent  his 
early  life  in  West  Union,  being  educated  in  the 
schools  of  that  town.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  a blacksmith,  working  at  it  several  years. 
He  kept  store  and  clerked  at  the  different  fur- 
naces of  Southern  Ohio,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1846  he  became  part  owner  of  Olive  Furnace, 
Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  which  was  then  be- 
ing built,  and  also  its  clerk.  He  was  the  orig- 
inal proprietor  of  the  sites  of  Gallia  Furnace, 
in  Gallia  County,  and  of  Harrison  Furnace,  in 
Scioto  County,  Ohio.  In  1856  he  settled  in 
Webster,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  has  since 
resided,  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
and  dealing  in  live-stock.  He  was  married 
Aug.  28,  1836,  to  Mary  J.  Pauli,  of  Bloom 
Furnace,  oldest  daughter  of  Benjamin  Pauli. 
They  had  a family  of  nine  children,  seven  of 
whom  are  living.  His  wife  died  July  19, 
1871,  and  he  subsequently  married  Theresa 
Boyer, of  Webster.  They  have  one  son — John 
W.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Politically  he  has  al- 
ways been  a Democrat,  and  has  voted  for  ev- 
ery Democratic  candidatej/or  the  presidency 
since  Jackson,  and  also  for  the  Second  Amend- 
ment on  Oct.  9,  1883. 

Andrew  Crawford , manager  and  stock- 
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holder  of  the  Scioto  Furnace,  was  born  in 
County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  Nov.  II,  1828.  In 
the  spring  of  1840  his  parents  and  nine  chil- 
dren came  to  the  United  States,  landing  in 
Philadelphia;  thence,  via  Pittsburg  to  Man- 
chester, Adams  Co.,  Ohio,  where  they  settled 
on  a farm.  When  twenty-two  years  of  age 
Andrew  left  home  and  worked  for  John  and 
Orrin  B.  Gould,  at  Franklin  Furnace  fourteen 
months;  then  worked  at  Clinton  Furnace  six 
years,  and  the  Empire  IronWorks  four  years. 
He  then  returned  to  Adams  County,  and  in 
1863  came  to  Scioto  County,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  bookkeeper  for  the  Scioto  Furnace 
Company  four  years.  He  then  bought  an 
interest  in  the  company,  still  continuing  its 
bookkeeper  till  1880,  when  he  took  the  man- 
agement of  the  furnace.  lie  was  married 
in  Adams  County,  Sept.  2,  1862,  to  Cynthia 
A.  Phillips.  She  died  in  1870,  leaving  four 
children — Minnie  D.,  Emma  F.,  Nora  B.  and 
George  H.  In  1873  Mr.  Crawford  married 
Mrs.  Kate  Salladay,  widow  of  Calvin  Salla- 
day.  They  have  two  daughters — Kate  E. 
and  Maine  L. 

Jefferson  Dever  was  born  near  Jackson 
Furnace,  Jackson  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  29,  1830, 
a son  of  Solomon  and  Chloe  Dever,  early  set- 
tlers of  Jackson  County.  Our  subject,  when 
he  grew  to  manhood,  went  to  California, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  mining  three  years, 
being  very  successful.  He  returned  to  Jack- 
son  County  in  1855,  and  soon  after  purchased 
a farm  of  210  acres  adjoining  his  father’s 
land.  He  followed  farming  there  till  1863, 
when  he  sold  his  farm  and  bought  another  in 
Franklin  Valley,  where  lie  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stock-dealing.  In  1865  he  moved  to 
Scioto  County  and  soon  after  bought  a farm 
near  Bloom  Switch,  containing  160  acres, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  when  he  sold 
it,  after  which  lie  removed  to  Jackson  and 
dealt  in  real  estate  for  five  years.  In  1873 
he  re-purchased  his  old  place  near  Bloom 


Switch,  and  also  bought  more  land,  till  he 
had  210  acres,  but  has  since  sold  part  of  it. 
In  May,  1856,  he  was  married  to  Evaline 
Crull,  of  Iiarrisonville,  this  county.  They 
have  had  five  children — Chloe,  married  to 
Jacob  Hayward;  Wesley,  Alice,  George  and 
Louella.  In  politics  Mr.  Dever  affiliates  with 
the  Bepublican  party. 

George  Edmonds , Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the' Webster  Fire-Brick  and  Coal  Company, 
was  born  in  Wales,  and  when  two  years  of 
age  his  parents  came  to  the  United  States, 
locating  first  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  subse- 
quently in  Gallia  County,  Ohio.  In  1860  he 
went  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  remaining 
there  five  years,  a greater  part  of  the  time 
employed  as  contractor  in  the  Quartermas- 
ter’s department.  In  1865  he  returned  to 
Ohio  and  was  identified  with  the  iron  inter- 
ests of  Vinton  County  about  four  years.  In 
1870  he  came  to  Scioto  County  and  became  a 
stockholder  in  the  Webster  Fire-Brick  Com- 
pany, and  has  been  one  of  the  Directors 
since  its  organization,  and  has  been  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  since  1878.  He  was  married 
in  1868  to  Susan,  daughter  of  Peter  Hill,  of 
Vinton  County.  They  have  a family  of  five 
children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  They 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Mr.  Edmonds  is  a member  of  Lodge, 
No.  191,  Western  Sun,  Wheelersburg,  and 
Mt.  Vernon  Chapter,  No.  23,  Portsmouth. 

Harman  Essman  was  born  in  Hanover, 
May  22, 1818,  and  when  about  twenty-eight 
years  of  age  came  to  the  United  States.  He 
immediately  went  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where 
lie  lived  three  years,  when  he  came  to  Ohio 
and  was  engaged  in  digging  ore  at  Jackson 
Furnace  for  twelve  years.  He  then  bought 
his  present  farm  of  160  acres,  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising. 
He  was  married  in  1816  to  Catherine  Krein- 
er,  of  Pittsburg.  They  have  had  six  children 
born  to  them,  of  whom  four  are  living — Will- 
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iam,  Henry,  Harman  and  John  A.  Mr. 
Essman  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Lu- 
theran church. 

Stephen  Fisher  is  a native  of  Bavaria, 
Germany,  where  he  was  born  Sept.  6,  1845, 
and  came  to  this  country  in  1847  with  his 
parents,  John  and  Magdaline  (Findling) 
Fisher,  who  were  also  natives  of  Germany. 
Shortly  after  arriving  in  the  United  States 
they  moved  to  HStna  Furnace,  where  they 
remained  till  1859,  when  they  purchased  the 
farm  where  our  subject  is  now  living,  con- 
taining 140  acres.  They  reared  a family  of 
six  children,  all  of  whom  are  living  and  mar- 
ried. Mr.  Fisher  died  in  1863.  His  widow 
died  Sept.  9,  1883.  She  made  her  home  with 
our  subject  for  twenty  years;  but  a short  time 
prior  to  her  death  went  to  live  with  one  of 
her  daughters.  Our  subject  spent  his  youth 
about  furnaces,  and  on  arriving  at  maturity 
engaged  in  farming.  After  his  father’s 
death  he  bought  the  heirs’  interests  in  the 
farm  which  he  now  owns.  He  is  also  dealing 
in  cattle.  He  was  married  in  1873  to  Sarah 
A.,  daughter  of  James  H.  Smith,  of  Jackson 
County.  They  have  four  children  living — 
Ida  M.,  James  E.,  Charlie  C.  and  Della 
Blanche.  Mr.  Fisher  joined  the  Free-Will 
Baptist  church,  March  18,  1876,  and  entered 
the  ministry  in  1883,  and  has  charge  of  a 
church  at  Harrison  Mills  and  also  of  Mt.  Zion 
Church,  near  his  home.  His  wife  became  a 
member  of  the  same  church  in  1877. 

William  S.  Oillilan  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  in  1836,  a son  of  Jesse  and 
Elizabeth  (Colman)  Gillilan.  His  mother 
died  in  1850,  and  his  father  in  1864.  He  was 
reared  on  a farm,  attending  the  common 
schools,  and  subsequently  the  academy  at 
Ewington.  He  then  taught  school  several 
years,  and  clerked  for  John  Culbertson,  at 
Lawrence  Furnace  five  years.  In  1868  he 
formed  a partnership  with  R.  T.  Collins,  in 
the  general  mercantile  business,  in  Web- 
ster. In  1870  they  became  members  of  the 


Webster  Fire-Brick  Company,  and  since  then 
he  has  been  General  Superintendent  of  the 
business.  He  was  married  in  187f  to  Martha 
E.,  daughter  of  William  M.  Walls,  of  Web- 
ster. They  have  two  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. 

Archibald  S.  Banes,  son  of  Abraham  and 
Margaret  Hanes,  was  born  July  1,  1833,  in 
Beaver  County,  Fa.,  where  he  lived  till  he 
was  fourteen  years  old.  He  then  came  to 
Ohio  with  bis  parents,  who  settled  on  a farm 
in  Meigs  County,  remaining  there  till  1854. 
They  then  purchased  a farm  in  Scioto  County, 
where  his  wife  died  in  1866.  Abraham  Hanes 
died  in  Meigs  County  in  1867.  Our  subject 
grew  to  manhood  on  his  father’s  farm,  where  II 
he  lived  till  he  was  past  twenty-one  years  old.  j 
He  was  reared  a farmer  and  has  always  fol-  j 
lowed  that  avocation.  He  has  at  the  present  j 
time  125  acres  of  excellent  land,  which  he  has  j 
gained  by  his  own  industry,  and  is  engaged  jj 
in  farming  and  raising  stock.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1854  to  Elizabeth  Titus,  of  Scioto 
County,  who  has  borne  him  twelve  children, 
of  whom  eight  are  still  living.  In  1861  Mr. 
Hanes  enlisted  in  Company  H,  Fifty-sixth 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  served  three  years.  He 
was  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Gibson,  Champion 
Hills,  Siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  was  in  the  j 
Red  River  Campaign,  besides  many  other  im-  * 
portant  engagements.  He  was  mustered  out  i 
in  November,  1864,  and  returned  to  Scioto  J 
County.  He  has  held  the  office  of  Infirmary  j 
Director,  and  has  served  fifteen  years  as  l 
Township  Trustee,  which  position  he  still 
holds. 

Frederick  Held  was  born  in  France,  Jan. 

19,  1831.  He  was  educated  in  both  the  Ger- 
man and  French  languages,  and  when  twenty-  I 
one  years  of  age  came  to  the  United  States,  ' 
landing  in  New  York  City.  He  then  went  to  ! 
Cincinnati,  thence  to  Virginia,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1854  came  to  Portsmouth  and  for  sev- 
eral  years  worked  at  the  Scioto  Furnace.  In  the  j 
fall  of  1861  he  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  j; 
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Fifty-sixth  Ohio  Infantry  for  three  years.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Corinth, 
Grand  Gulf,  Edward  Depot,  Fort  Gibson  and 
German  Hill.  At  the  latter  place  he  had  his 
left  arm  shot  off  close  to  the  shoulder.  He  was 
discharged  as  a Sergeant  Hov.  5,  1863,  and 
now  draws  a pension  of  $30  a month.  He 
owns  a fine  farm  of  ninety-four  acres  with  a good 
residence  and  farm  buildings.  His  land  is 
underlaid  with  iron  ore  and  fire-clay  of  a good 
quality.  He  was  married  in  1855  to  Christine 
Crasse,  of  Scioto  Furnace.  They  have  nine 
children — five  sons  and  four  daughters.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Held  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

John  HolTback  was  born  June  21,  1828, 
and  is  a native  of  Saxony.  He  was  reared  on 
a farm  and  when  about  twenty  years  of  age 
he  entered  the  regular  army  and  served  three 
years.  In  1851  he  came  to  America  and  lived 
in  Detroit  six  months  when  he  went  to  Ken- 
tucky and  from  there  to  Jefferson  Furnace, 
Jackson  County,  where  he  worked  three 
years.  He  then  engaged  in  farming  for  four 
years  when  he  returned  to  the  furnace  re- 
maining two  years,  after  which  he  purchased 
his  present  farm  of  160  acres  where  he  is  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stock-raising.  He  was 
married  in  1855  to  Mary  Roush,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,and  has  four  children — Emma,  Charlie, 
Minnie  and  Edward.  He  and  his  wife  are 
worthy  members  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

Warren  Holmes , eldest  son  of  Colonel 
John  J.  and  Harriet  (Stover)  Holmes,  was 
born  at  Bloom  Furnace,  Scioto  County,  Jan. 
16,  1S31.  He  attended  the  district  schools 
and  lived  on  the  home  farm  till  he  grew  to 
manhood.  He  was  married  in  1856  to  Philora 
Harper.  They  have  had  six  children  of 
whom  four  are  still  living— Benjamin  F., 
John  J.,  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  Orea  E. 
Otto  Sennet  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years;  Selby  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
months.  Mr.  Holmes  and  family  are  mem- 


bers of  the  Baptist  church,  ot  which  he  is 
Deacon.  Since  his  marriage  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  and  has  a fine 
farm  of  161  acres  of  land  which  is  well  sup- 
plied with  stone  coal  and  rich  iron  ore.  His 
parents  were  natives  of  Ohio  and  after  mar- 
riage taught  school  several  years,  after  which 
he  kept  a store  and  engaged  in  farming.  He 
was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many  years  and 
died  in  1861.  They  reared  a family  of  five 
children,  four  of  whom  survive — Lafayette, 
living  in  Kansas;  George  W.  is  in  the  Indian 
Territory;  Melissa,  wife  of  Stephen  Brown, 
of  Illinois,  and  Warren.  Mrs.  Holmes  is  liv- 
ing with  her  son  Lafayette. 

Alfred  L.  Jackson , of  the  firm  of  William 
Jackson  & Son,  general  merchants,  was  born 
in  1851  on  the  old  homestead  in  Scioto  County 
where  he  lived  on  the  farm  until  sixteen 
years  old.  He  then  entered  his  father’s  store 
as  clerk  where  he  continued  until  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age;  he  then  worked  at  shoe- 
making five  years  when  he  formed  a partner- 
ship with  his  father  and  has  since  followed 
mercantile  pursuits.  He  was  married  in 
1873  to  Melissa  Wanker,  niece  of  Jacob  Gist, 
of  Portsmouth.  They  have  two  children — 
Bertha  M.  and  Annise.  Mr.  Jackson  and  wife 
are  members  of  the  Baptist  church.  He  was 
appointed  agent  of  the  C.,  W.  & B.  R.  R.  in 
May,  1883.  His  father,  William  Jackson, 
was  the  son  of  William  and  Rachel  (Tomlin- 
son) Jackson,  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
came  to  Ohio  in  1817.  He  was  born  Dec.  21, 
1818, in  Scioto  County,  and  on  attaining  his  ma- 
jority engaged  in  farming,  which  has  been  his 
principal  business  through  life.  He  has  now 
277  acres,  most  of  which  is  well  improved, 
lie  established  his  present  store  in  1878, 
which  he  carries  on  in  partnership  with  his 
son,  in  connection  with  his  farm.  He  was 
first  married  in  1852  to  Melissa  J.  Smith,  of 
Scioto  County,  who  died  in  1856,  leaving  two 
children — Alfred  and  Oscar.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1S57  to  his  present  wife — Elizabeth 
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Bennett,  of  this  county.  Their  children  are — 
William,  Mary  J.,  Rachel,  Josiah,  John, 
Sarah  E.,  Newton,  Ella,  Hattie,  Alice,  Ed- 
ward and  Charles. 

William  H.  Kinker  was  born  Dec.  10, 
1838,  in  Germany  and  came  to  America  with 
his  parents  Harmon  and  Melissa  Kinker,  in 
1849.  He  was  reared  principally  in  and 
about  Jackson  Furnace  and  resided  at  home 
till  his  marriage  in  1863  with  Mary  J.  Coyer,  a 
native  of  Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  and  daugh- 
ter of  John  Coyer.  Since  1869  Mr.  Kinker  has, 
with  the  exception  of  three  years,  devoted 
his  time  to  agricultural  pursuits.  His  farm 
contains  220  acres  of  fine  land,  and  of  late  he 
has  turned  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  stock- 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  successful  stock 
raisers  of  the  township.  He  has  served  his 
township  as  Trustee  one  term.  His  parents 
both  died  during  the  year  1882. 

Gottfried  Kuhner  wasjborn  in  Konigreich, 
Wirtemberg,  Germany,  Sept.  4,  1831,  and  in 
1851  came  to  the  United  States.  He  was  first 
employed  in  digging  ore  at  the  furnaces,  but 
subsequently  purchased  the  farm  of  190  acres 
where  his  family  now  reside.  It  was  in  a 
wild,  unbroken  state,  but  Mr.  Kuhner  brought 
it  under  a good  state  of  cultivation.  He  was 
married  Nov.  18, 1866,  to  Gertrude  Deutschel, 
a native  of  Germany.  To  them  were  born  six 
children — Jacob,  born  June  23,  1867;  Gott- 
fried, June  26,  1869;  Catharine,  born  Junel, 
1871,  died  April  10,  1873;  Edward,  born 
March  11,  1873;  Elizabeth,  April  6,  1875; 
Margret,  Dec.  4,  1877.  Mr.  Kuhner  died 
Nov.  30,  1877.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Lutheran  church. 

Henry  Leive,  wagon-maker,  Webster,  was 
born  in  Germany,  Jan.  31,  1837.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  country, and  when  eight- 
een years  of  age,  May,  1855,  came  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  located  at  Webster,  Ohio.  He 
has  the  only  wagon  shop  in  Webster,  and  com- 
bines with  it  the  undertaking  business.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  he  enlisted 


in  the  three  months’  service,  and  afterward 
enlisted  in  Company  B,  Tenth  Ohio  Infan- 
try, for  three  years.  He  was  in  many  severe 
battles,  serving  under  General  Rosecrans.  He 
was  mustered  out  June  17, 1864,  and  returned 
to  Webster,  and  soon  after  married  Mary  Sud- 
brock,  a native  of  Germany.  They  have  four 
children — Maggie,  William,  Harry  and  Lucy. 
Mr.  Leive  is  a member  of  I.  O.  O.  F., 
Lodge  No.  416,  Portsmouth.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  German  Lutheran  church. 

Charles  Leonard  was  born  in  Allegheny 
County, Pa., Dec.  12, 1840.  He  cametoOliio  in 
1864  and  located  at  Scioto  Furnace.  In  1868 
he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  C.,  W.  & B. 
Railroad — a position  he  still  holds.  Mr.  Leon- 
ard enlisted  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  at 
Pittsburg,  in  the  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania  In- 
fantry, and  served  three  months.  He  subse- 
quently enlisted  for  three  years  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania  Infantry. 
He  served  under  General  McClellan,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Williamsburg,  Ya.,  was  shot  in  the 
left  arm,  shattering  the  bone,  for  which  he 
draws  a pension  of  $3  per  month.  He  was 
mustered  out  in  1864.  Mr.  Leonard  is  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  George  S.  Williams,  widow 
of  George  S.  Williams,  the  former  manager 
of  the  Scioto  Furnace,  who  died  April  30, 
1881.  He  is  a member  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic. 

Henry  W.  Loomis  was  born  Dec.  8,  1831,  in 
Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  and  lived  on  the  home 
farm  till  attaining  his  majority,  after  which 
he  engaged  in  teaching  school.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1859  to  Martha  J.  Richart,  a native  of 
Scioto  County.  They  have  had  a family  of 
seven  children — Harry  W.,  Benjamin  F., 
Rockwell  A.,  Charles  R.,  Laura  E.,  Jessie  P., 
and  Annie  L.  Mr.  Loomis  has  made  farming 
his  principal  business  during  his  life  and  has 
at  present  a good  farm  of  120  acres.  He  stud- 
ied law  early  in  life  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1859,  but  has  not  practiced  much  at 
liis  profession.  He  was  elected  Justice  of  the 
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Peace  in  1860  and  held  the  office  till  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  was  re-elected  in  1875  and 
served  two  terms.  In  politics  he  is  a Repub- 
lican. He  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist church,  of  which  he  is  Deacon.  His  fa- 
ther, Harry  W.  Loomis,  was  born  June  16, 
1791,  in  Connecticut,  and  was  married  Nov. 
22, 1814,  to  Nancy,  daughter  of  Judge  Wright, 
of  Ashtabula  County.  The  father  died  July, 
1866,  and  the  mother,  who  was  a native  of 
Connecticut,  died  in  May,  1859. 

John  W.  Lummis , farmer,  was  born  in 
1816,  in  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  when 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  came  to  Hang- 
ing Rock,  Ohio,  where  he  engaged  as  engineer 
for  a Mr.  Dempsey.  He  had  previously 
learned  the  trade  of  a machinist  in  the  city  of 
Wheeling.  He  then  took  a position  in  a fur- 
nace in  Tennessee,  which  did  not  prove  profit- 
able, so  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  purchased 
property  in  Portsmouth.  He  then  went  to 
Bloom  Furnace,  where  he  worked*  twenty 
years.  He  has  at  present  an  excellent  farm 
of  eighty-four  acres  adjoining  the  town  of 
Webster.  He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Chaf. 
fin,  daughter  of  Shadrach  Chaffin,  an  old  and 
influential  citizen  of  the  county.  They  have 
three  children  living — Sarah  E.,  wife  of  Sim- 
eon Evans,  of  • Ironton;  Shadrach  C.,  a tele- 
graph operator  at  Ironton,  and  Jacob,  on  the 
farm  with  his  father.  Mrs.  Lummis  died  in 
March,  1883.  The  parents  of  Mr.  Lummis 
came  from  New  Jersey,  and  settled  in  Zanes- 
ville, Ohio,  but  afterward  removed  to  the 
State  of  IoWa,  where  they  lived  till  their 
death. 

Oliver  Lyons,  of  the  firm  of  J.  D.  Clare  & 
Co.,  of  Bloom  Furnace,  was  born  in  Lehigh 
County,  Pa.,  Dec.  24,  1839,  remaining  in  his 
native  State  till  thirteen  years  of  age.  When 
nine  years  of  age  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  the 
native  country  of  his  parents.  Fie  came  with 
his  parents  to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  where  he 
attended  school,  after  which  he  went  to 
FEtna  Furnace,  where  his  parents  had  gone 
25 


some  time  before.  He  was  employed  at 
FEtna  Furnace  some  years  when  he  he  went 
to  Vesuvius  Furnace,  where  he  was  engaged 
as  engineer  two  and  a half  years.  In  1861  he 
enlisted  in  the  Union  army  and  soon  after 
was  employed  by  the  Government  as  a team- 
ster, and  was  afterward  promoted  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Government  road  from  Charles- 
ton, Va.,  to  Fayetteville.  He  then  returned 
to  Vesuvius  Furnace,  where  he  was  manager 
six  months.  He  was  employed  in  different 
furnaces  till  1879,  when  he  became  part  own- 
er and  manager  of  Bloom  Furnace.  He  was 
married  Sept.  25,  1869,  to  Sarah  J.  Songer, 
who  has  borne  him  six  children.  Mr.  Lyons 
belongs  to  Lawrence  Lodge,  No.  198,  A.  F. 
& A.  M. 

William  Marsh , son  of  Henry  and  Isabell 
Marsh,  was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  March 
14,  1842.  He  came  to  America  when  seven 
years  of  age  with  his  parents,  who  settled  at 
Jackson  F urnace,  where  they  remained  eleven 
years,  when  he  bought  the  farm  now  occupied 
by  our  subject,  and  where  his  death  occurred 
in  1878.  His  wife  is  still  living  with  our  sub- 
ject. They  reared  a family  of  six  children,  all 
of  whom  are  living.  William  Marsh  remained 
with  his  parents  until  nearly  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  since  the  death  of  his  father  has 
taken  full  charge  of  the  farm,  which  he  now 
owns  and  which  contains  160  acres  of  choice 
land.  He  is  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  He  was  married  in  1872  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  and  Charlotte  Gibson,  of 
Portsmouth.  They  have  had  five  children,  of 
whom  only  three  survive — Henry,  William 
and  Letta  May. 

William  Ii.  Marting,  merchant  at  Geb- 
hard  Station,  Bloom  Township,  was  born  in 
Germany,  Aug.  29,  1828,  and  when  seventeen 
years  of  age  came  to  the  United  States.  He 
landed  in  Baltimore  and  went  to  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  where  he  clerked  in  a grocery  two  years. 
He  then  came  to  Ohio  and  worked  at  the 
Jackson  Furnace  ten  years.  In  1857  he  came 
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to  Scioto  County  and  bought  a farm  of  225 
acres  in  Harrison  Township,  which  he  still 
owns.  In  1873  he  bought  the  store  of  John 
Gebhard,  and  has  since  carried  on  general 
merchandising  in  connection  with  farming. 
He  was  married  in  18J9  to  Catharine  Setter, 
a native  of  Germany,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  when  nineteen  years  of  age.  They  have 
a family  of  six  children — William,  Mary, 
Charles,  Caroline,  Lewis  and  Lizzie.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mar  ting  are  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist church. 

Asaph  Me  Coll , merchant,  Webster,  was 
born  in  Bloom  Township,  Feb.  6,  1841,  a son 
of  Hugh  and  Margaret  (Bennett)  McCall. 
His  father  was  a native  of  Adams  County, 
Ohio,  born  in  1809  and  died  in  1866.  He  was 
a collier  by  occupation.  His  mother  is  a niece 
of  Rev.  John  Bennett  and  is  still  living,  aged 
sixty-six  years.  There  was  a family  of  twelve 
children,  eight  still  living.  Asaph  was  reared 
on  a farm  and  educated  in  the  district  school. 
When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  began  to 
work  at  the  iron  furnaces.  In  1869  he  opened 
a general  mercantile  store  and  is  now  doing  a 
good  business,  having  by  his  genial  and  cour- 
teous manner  won  the  patronage  and  esteem 
of  the  community.  He  has  never  married. 

Branson  Miles  was  born  in  Hampshire 
County,  W.  Va.,  Jan-.  10,  1808.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  four  years  old  and  he  was 
reared  by  Mr.  McCormick.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  he  went  to  Chillicothe,  where 
he  remained  a year.  He  then  was  engaged 
in  farming  for  three  years  in  Lucasville, 
Scioto  County,  after  which  he  was  employed 
as  molder  at  Franklin  Furnace.  He  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  and  around  fur- 
naces, and  has  been  part  owner  in  Jackson, 
Scioto  and  Iron  Valley  furnaces,  and  also  had 
an  interest  in  Raccoon  Furnace,  Ky.  He  came 
to  the  town  of  Webster  in  1870  and  has  re- 
tired from  active  labor.  He  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  church  since  1813.  He 
was  married  in  this  county  in  1831  to  Ange- 


line  Sargent,  who  died  in  1851,  leaving  five 
children,  two  of  whom  survive.  He  was  mar- 
ried again  to  Cena  DeBow  in  1852,  by  whom 
he  had  two  children,  both  of  whom  are  de- 
ceased. 

Frederick  Mittendorf , merchant  and  Post- 
master at  Iron  Furnace,  was  born  in  Germany 
in  January,  1828.  When  twenty  years  of 
age  the  war  broke  out,  but  not  liking  the  te- 
dious duties  of  a soldier  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  located  at  Gebhard’s  Station,  where 
he  learned  the  wagon-maker’s  trade,  at  which 
he  worked  fifteen  years.  In  1852  he  removed 
to  Webster  and  built  the  first  blacksmith  and 
wagon  shop  in  the  place.  He  subsequently 
purchased  Samuel  Jackson’s  store  and  dwell- 
ing and  is  now  in  the  general  mercantile  busi- 
ness. He  was  station  agent  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, Marietta  & Portsmouth  Branch  till  the 
road  changed  hands.  He  was  appointed  Post- 
master during  President  Grant’s  administra- 
tion. In  1851  he  married  Florentine,  sister 
of  William  Marting.  They  have  six  children 
— Henry,  John,  Harry,  Edward,  Ella  and  Lida. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mittendorf  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  church.  He  is  a member  of  Gem 
Lodge,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and  the  Odd  Fellows 
Lodge  at  Portsmouth. 

John  II.  Mittendorf \ a native  of  Hanover, 
Germany,  was  born  in  1813.  He  was  educa- 
ted in  his  native  country  and,  on  arriving 
at  maturity,  entered  the  regular  army  and 
served  six  years.  After  receiving  his  discharge 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  after  a short 
stay  in  several  places  came  to  Jackson  Fur- 
nace, Ohio,  where  he  worked  at  digging  ore  for 
seven  years,  and  with  the  money  he  earned, 
bought  his  present  farm  of  170  acres,  to  which 
he  has  added  from  time  to  time  till  he  now 
owns  215  acres.  When  he  first  came  to  Jack- 
son  County  he  was  without  a dollar,  but  by 
hard  work  and  economy  has  become  very  com- 
fortably situated.  He  was  married  during  his 
stay  in  Jackson  to  Catherine  M.  Steckman,  a 
native  of  the  same  country  as  her  husband. 
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They  have  one  daughter,  who  is  married  to 
Henry  Shump,  of  this  township.  Mr.  Mit- 
tendorf  and  his  wife  were  schoolmates  in  Ger- 
many. They  are  members  of  the  United 
Brethren  denomination  and  attend  the  Little 
Scioto  Church. 

Shejpard  Moore  was  born  in  Greenup  Coun- 
ty, Ky.,  in  1846,  a son  of  Jackson  and  Martha 
( Freeman ) Moore,  his  father  a native  of 
Scioto  County,  Ohio,  and  his  mother  of  Vir- 
ginia. They  are  now  residents  of  this  coun- 
ty. Shepard  was  reared  on  a farm  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  first 
worked  for  the  Scioto  Fire-Brick  Company 
about  fifteen  years  and  then  removed  to  Web- 
ster and  became  a stockholder  in  the  Webster 
Fire-Brick  Company,  and  since  1879  has  been 
foreman  of  the  works.  He  was  married  in 
1870  to  Almira,  daughter  of  Madison  Price, 
of  Sciotoville.  They  have  five  children,  two 
daughters  and  three  sons.  Mr.  Moore  is  a 
member  of  Orient  Lodge,  No.  337,  I.  0.  O.  F. 
He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church. 

John  Phillips  was  born  in  Adams  County, 
Ohio,  Dec.  14,  1817.  His  father,  John  Phil- 
lips, was  a native  of  Maryland,  and  came  to 
Ohio  when  a young  man,  where  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Betsy,  daughter  of  Ephraim  Cole,  an 
early  settler  of  Bloom  Township.  They  set- 
tled in  Adams  Count}',  where  they  lived  about 
twenty  years,  when  they  moved  to  Lawrence 
County,  where  the  father  died  in  1828,  and 
the  mother  died  in  1863,  in  Adams  County. 
They  reared  a family  of  nine  children  to  ma- 
turity— Leonard,  Sophia,  Sarah,  Phoebe,  Ma- 
rion, Theopliilus,  John,  Silas  and  Ephraim. 
Our  subject  was  early  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  and  spent  his  youth  in  and  about 
furnaces.  He  was  married  in  1838  to  Miner- 
va, daughter  of  Gilbert  Bennett.  They  were 
the  parents  of  twelve  children,  seven  of  whom 
still  survive.  Mr.  Phillips  has  a good  farm 
of  12S  acres,  a portion  of  which  is  underlaid 
with  the  iron  ore  and  block  and  limestone  ore. 


He  was  elected  County  Commissioner  in  1876, 
serving  one  term  of  three  years.  At  present 
is  holding  the  office  of  Township  Trustee. 
He  was  manager  of  Bloom  Furnace  two  years, 
but  has  made  farming  his  principal  business. 
His  wife  is  a member  of  the  Missionary  Bap- 
tist church. 

Washington  C.  Richart , a native  of  Bloom 
Township,  Scioto  County,  was  born  April  14, 
1813.  His  parents,  Richard  and  Elizabeth 
Richart,  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
emigrated  to  this  State  in  1807.  They  lived 
on  different  farms  in  Scioto  County  and  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  Their  family 
consisted  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  only 
three  survive.  Our  subject  received  a limited 
education  at  the  common  school.  He  was 
reared  on  his  father’s  farm  and  has  made 
farming  his  principal  business.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1834  to  Paulina  West,  who  died  in 
1875,  leaving  two  children — Henry  F.  and 
Martha  J.,  wife  of  Henry  W.  Loomis.  Mr. 
Richart  was  again  married  in  1877  to  Electa 
Suly,  who  was  born  near  Pittsburg.  She  died 
in  eighteen  months  after  her  marriage.  Mr. 
Richart  has  belonged  to  the  Baptist  church 
over  thirty  years. 

John  R.  Simmons , of  the  firm  of  J.  D. 
Clare  & Co.,  of  Bloom  Furnace,  was  born  in 
Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  Sept.  23, 1839.  His 
father,  Charles  W.,  was  born  about  1811  in 
Virginia,  and  the  same  year  was  brought  to 
Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  where  he  died  in 
1874.  He  was  married  to  Phoebe  Shattuck, 
who  bore  him  eight  children,  our  subject  be- 
ing the  eldest.  He  was  reared  on  a farm,  and 
attended  fronton  School  and  afterward  the 
Lexington  Academy  in  Gallia  County  six 
months,  after  which  he  taught  school.  April, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Sixth  Ohio 
Infantry,  and  served  three  months,  when  he 
re-enlisted  in  the  three  years’  service.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Stone 
River,  Chickamanga  and  others,  and  was 
honorably  discharged  in  June,  1S64,  after 
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which  he  accepted  a clerkship  in  the  employ 
ot  the  Government,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  He 
returned  home  in  1865,  and  in  1869  came  to 
Bloom  Furnace,  where  he  had  been  married  in 
1862  to  Susan  Cole, daughter  of  Mr.  A. Cole, who 
was  owner  of  the  furnace  for  many  years.  In 
1872  he  went  to  Ironton,  and  in  1879  returned 
to  Bloom  Furnace,  where  he  has  since  lived. 

James  B.  Thompson , Assistant  Manager  of 
Scioto  Furnace,  was  born  near  Webster, 
Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  14,  1837,  a son  of 
John  and  Anna  (Bennett)  Thompson,  natives 
of  Ohio.  His  father  died  about  1810.  James 
B.  was  reared  on  a farm,  and  when  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  went  to  work  at  the  Scioto 
Furnace,  where  he  is  now  assistant  manager. 
He  was  married  in  1858  to  Maria  Combs, 
daughter  of  David  and  Sophia  Combs.  They 
have  seven  children — Alice,  Ida  B.,  Joseph, 
Anna  M.,  Silas,  Bertha  M.  and  Albert.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  a member  of  Scioto  Lodge,  No. 
31,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

Rev.  John  B.  Tracy  was  born  April  12, 
1837,  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  and  came 
to  Ohio  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  where  he 
clerked  at  the  Pioneer  Furnace  Store  several 
years.  He  was  married  in  1859  to  Eliza 
Brady,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Emily  Brady, 
who  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Bloom 
Township.  They  have  a family  of  six  chil- 
dren— Charles  P.,  Emily  B.,  Uriah  and  Mary 
(twins),  Albert  and  John.  Soon  after  his 


marriage  he  went  to  Gallia  County,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  one 
year.  He  then  returned  to  Scioto  County  and 
purchased  his  present  farm  of  107  acres,  on 
which  is  a fine  two-story  frame  dwelling  and 
good  barns  and  outbuildings.  In  1872  Mr. 
Tracy  entered  the  ministry  and  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  the  following  year  was  regularly 
ordained.  He  has  preached  in  different  places, 
and  has  at  present  charge  of  Boscoe  Church, 
Palestine,  in  Lawrence,  and  Sand  Fork  in 
Gallia  County. 

John  Walke  is  a native  of  West  'Virginia, 
where  he  was  born  Dec.  10,  1819.  He  was 
reared  principally  in  Jackson  County,  and 
was  educated  at  the  schools  of  Jackson  and 
Scioto  counties.  He  learned  the  mechanic’s 
trade  in  Jackson  County,  and  is  a very  ingen- 
ious workman.  He  came  to  Scioto  County 
in  1869,  and  was  married  in  1879  to  Cathe- 
rine, daughter  of  Harmon  Holman,  of  Bloom. 
They  have  one  daughter — Dora  B.  Mr. 
Walke  established  a repair  shop  in  the  town 
of  Webster  in  1880,  and  in  1882  opened  a 
confectionery  establishment  which  he  carries 
on  in  connection  with  the  shop.  He  was  for 
some  years  connected  with  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Webster  Fire-Brick  and  Coal 
Company.  He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  His  father,  Paton  G. 
Walke,  is  now  a resident  of  Jackson  County, 
and  is  a miner  by  occupation. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


MADISON,  JEFFERSON  AND  VALLEY  TOWNSHIPS. 


MADISON  TOWNSHIP. 

The  township  of  Madison  occupies  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Scioto  County,  but 
does  not  extend  as  far  east  as  Bloom  (imme- 
diately south  of  it)  by  six  miles.  It  contains 
the  whole  of  regular  township  4,  range  20, 
together  with  two  tiers  of  sections  on  the 
east  belonging  to  township  5,  range  19,  and 
three  sections  on  the  west  of  township  3, 
range  21.  This  gives  the  township  about  fifty 
square  miles  area. 

In  1810,  back  of  which  date  the  records  are 
lost,  Madison  was  one  of  the  ten  townships 
which  formed  Scioto  County.  It  then  com- 
prised the  same  territory  as  now  except  the 
three  sections  on  the  west  belonging  to  range 
21,  as  also  parts  of  Harrison  and  Bloom 
townships. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  county  rec- 
ords, will  explain  the  additions  of  the  three 
sections  on  the  west  and  the  fraction  on  the 
southeast. 

11  Portsmouth,  March  2,  1840. 

“ This  day,  on  application  of  George  Sliunk- 
wiler,  Henry  Thomas  and  Samuel  Piles,  resi- 
dents of  Jefferson  Township,  to  be  attached  to 
Madison  Township,  and  the  commissioners 
being  satisfied  that  it  would  be  doing  no  in- 
justice to  Jefferson  Township,  but  that  it 
would  be  of  great  convenience  to  the  appli- 
cants, it  is  therefore  Ordered , That  sections 
Nos.  13  and  24,  in  range  21,  in  township  No. 

3,  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby  attached  to  the 
township  of  Madison.” 
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“ The  petition  of  Robert  Allen  and  others 
asking  the  commissioners  to  attach  section  12 
in  Jefferson  Township  to  Madison  Township 
was  this  day  taken  up  and  the  commissioners 
being  satisfied  that  the  proper  action  had  been 
had  in  the  premises  do  attach  said  section  No. 
12  to  Madison  Township.”  June  8,  1S4S. 

June  3,  1S62. 

“ Daniel  Dodge  having  presented  a petition 
in  due  form  of  law,  that  the  southwest  quar- 
ter and  part  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  the 
southwes  quarter  of  section  35,  township 
4,  range  20,  be  struck  off  of  Harrison  Town- 
ship and  attached  to  Madison,  and  there  ap 
pearing  no  objection  to  said  change,  it  is  here- 
by Ordered , That  said  tract  of  land  be,  and  the 
same  shall  hereafter  be,  a part  of  Madison 
Township  according  to  the  prayer  of  said 
petitioners.” 

As  the  township  now  stands  the  exact  area 
is  31,952  acres,  a little  less  than  49.9  square 
miles.  The  value  of  its  lands  at  the  present 
time  is  estimated  at  $268,400;  of  its  personal 
property,  $116,078;  total,  $384,478. 

The  population  of  the  township  since  1840 
has  been  as  follows:  In  1840,  S30;  in  1S50, 
1,367;  in  1860,  1,5S3;  in  1870,  1,578;  in 
1880,  1,852. 

The  township  has  twelve  schools,  five 
church  societies  and  four  church  buildings. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

With  the  exception  of  the  valleys  of  the 
two  main  streams  passing  through  the  tow  n 
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ship,  the  surface  is  exceedingly  rough  and 
hilly.  On  the  tops  of  some  of  the  hills  there 
are  some  table-lands  which  are  cultivated  pro- 
fitably; the  side  of  the  hills  are  generally  too 
steep  for  cultivation.  The  only  streams  of 
size  in  the  township  are  the  Little  Scioto  Riv- 
er, which  flows  directly  south  through  the 
eastern  end  of  the  township,  and  its  principal 
tributary,  Rocky  Fork,  which  enters  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  township  and, 
flowing  southeast,  empties  into  the  Little  Sci- 
oto just  south  of  the  southern  township  line. 

The  wooded  hills  are  heavily  timbered, 
which  is  being  cut  up  into  lumber  by  saw- 
mills. 

SETTLEMENT. 

As  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Scioto  was  the 
site  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the 
county,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  val- 
ley should  be  explored  up  as  far  as  Madison 
Township  at  a very  early  day.  Two  brothers, 
Thomas  M.  and 'William  Bennett,  now  living, 
were  born  in  this  township  in  1800  and  1802 
respectively.  Settlements  were  made  here  as 
early  as  1797.  Between  this  date  and  1820  the 
following  are  some  of  the  settlers  who  made 
their  homes  in  this  township:  Robert,  Caleb, 
John  and  Charles  Bennett,  Edward  Dawson, 
Absalom  Pyle,  Jacob  Rickey,  Nathaniel 
Squires,  Andrew  Snyder,  Daniel  Dodge,  Jas. 
Rockwell,  Joseph  Rockwell,  Benjamin  Rock- 
well, Ephraim  Rowell,  Jonathan  Rockwell, 
Ezra  Rockwell,  James  Field,  Aaron  Miller, 
Jacob  Myers,  Jeremiah  Brittainham,  Michael 
Milliron,  Moses  Mault,  George  Dever,  Wm. 
Dever,  Wm.  Stockham,  John  Fullerton,  Sam. 
uel  Low,  John  Rickey,  Daniel  Massberger, 
Wm.  Plum,  Edward  Milam,  John  Slavens 
George  Adams,  Peter  Lagore,  Thomas  Philips, 
John,  Hiram  and  Thomas  McDowell,  William 
and  Henry  Crull,  John  Higgins,  James  Bri- 
an, Wm.  Kitchen,  Jesse  and  John  Martin, 
Moses,  Barnebus,  Solomon,  Aaron  and  Jesse 


Monroe,  Joseph  Couthorn  and  Judiah  Mead. 

Of  the  early  settlers  still  living,  are:  Thos. 

M.  and  Wm.  Bennett,  Ransom  Brown,  Isaac, 
Joseph  and  Ephraim  Rickey,  Joseph  H.  Stock- 
ham,  L.  D.  McKinney  and  Jackson  Dever. 

The  two  valleys  were  the  first  to  be  settled, 
and  from  them  the  settlement  was  pushed  back 
over  the  hills.  The  hill  farming  is,  however, 
quite  poor,  and  the  inhabitants  generally  own 
but  small  tracts,  and  live  with  limited  means. 

CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  Baptist  Church , situated  on  the  pike 
on  section  8,  was  the  first  church  organized  in 
the  township.  It  was  founded  in  1825  by 
Thaddeus  Bennett.  The  early  members  were:  | 

Wm.  Crawford  and  wife,  Jacob  Rickey  and 
wife,  James  Rockwell  and  wife,  and  Thaddeus  j 
Bennett  and  wife.  Until  1836  meetings  were  j 
held  in  private  houses  and  school-houses.  By 
1836  the  membership  had  reached  about  forty, 
and  in  that  year,  during  the  pastorate  of  Ja- 
cob Rickey,  they  built  a log  church  which 
served  them  till  1868,  when  it  was  torn  down 
and  a frame  building  built  in  its  place.  In 
1878  this  church  burned  down.  The  society 
at  that  date  had  grown  to  140  members.  A ; 
dissension  arose,  and  this  helped  to  destroy  | 
the  organization.  An  attempt  to  rally  has  j 
been  only  partially  successful.  About  twen-  i 
ty-five  members  still  remain  faithful  and  a new 
church  building  stands  about  half  completed,  j 
The  Trustees  are:  Ephraim  Rickey,  Daniel 
Dodge  and  Vincent  Kent;  pastor,  Rev.  John 
B.  Tracy. 

United  Brethren. — This  church,  situated  j 
on  section  23,  was  organized  and  the  building 
erected  in  1867.  The  first  members  were: 
Frederic  Winter,  F.  M.  Swaim,  D.  S.  Wilson, 
James  J.  Martin  and  wife,  Elizabeth  McDow-  ! 
ell  and  a Mr.  Partridge;  first  pastor,  Rev.  V.  \ 
Zimmerman.  The  membership  at  the  present 
time  is  about  thirty-seven ; present  Trustees, 
Joseph  Kronk,  F.  M.  Dever,  Oliver  Powell,  j 
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P.  M.  Rambo  and  Frederic  Winter;  pastor, 
G.  W.  Tuttle.  The  church  has  a regular  Sab- 
bath-school, A.  D.  Allen,  Superintendent. 

Union  Church. — A union  church,  situated 
on  section  27,  was  erected  by  the  United 
Brethren  and  Free-Will  Baptists  in  1874. 
When  not  used  by  either  of  these,  other  de- 
nominations are  allowed  to  use  it.  The  Uni- 
ted Brethren  society  was  organized  by  Rev. 
Jesse  McCan,  the  members  composing  it 
coming  principally  from  a defunct  society 
over  in  Harrison  Township,  and  some  who 
had  attended  the  church  on  section  23.  The 
initial  members  were:  J.  H.  Stockham  and 
wife,  Simeon  Wood,  Elizabeth  Sampson  and 
daughter,  Daniel  Armiller,  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, George  Armiller  and  wife,  Miss  Sa- 
rah Armiller,  Elizabeth  Deemer,  Cathe- 
rine Zaler,  Catherine  Sweet,  J.  D.  Stockham 
and  wife  and  Mrs.  Colgrove.  The  present 
pastor  is  Rev.  George  Tuttle.  The  church 
has  a regular  Sabbath-school,  Harrison  Allen, 
Superintendent. 

The  Free-  Will  Baptist  Society  was  organ- 
ized about  the  same  time  by  Sam’l  Irwin  and 
wife,  Mrs.  Caroline  Irwin,  Wm.  Pool  and 
wife,  Chas.  Frowine  and  wife,  Charles  and 
Robert  Frowine,  Horace  White  and  wife,  G. 
Crabtree  and  wife,  Lewis  Vangorder  and  oth- 
ers. The  membership  now  reaches  about 
sixty.  The  society  is  served  only  by  transient 
preachers. 

llie  Hamilton  Free - Will  Baptist  Church , 
situated  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
township,  was  built  in  1 S S 1 , the  society  hav- 
ing been  organized  the  same  year  with  thirty 
members.  Tire  first  pastor  was  Isaac  Fuller- 
ton; first  Trustees,  Hugh  Fulton,  Milford 
Smith  and  Joseph  E.  Toland.  The  present 
pastor  is  Jacob  Shunkwiler.  The  Sabbath- 
school  Superintendent  is  Edward  Wooten. 

There  are  twelve  schools  in  the  township, 
which,  according  to  the  enumeration  at  1883, 
were  as  follows:’  Sub-district  No.  1;  pupils, 
forty.  Sub-district  No.  2;  pupils,  forty-two. 


Sub-district  No.  3;  pupils,  thirty-six.  Sub- 
district No.  J;  pupils,  fifty-six.  Sub-district 
No.  5;  pupils,  fifty-seven.  Sub-district  No. 
6;  pupils,  seventy-four.  Sub-district  No.  7; 
pupils,  forty-three.  Sub-district  No.  8;  pu- 
pils, fifty-five.  Sub-district  No.  9;  pupils, 
fifty-six.  Sub-district  No.  10;  pupils,  twen- 
ty-six. Sub-district  No.  11;  pupils,  seventy- 
one.  Sub-district  No.  12;  pupils,  sixty-four. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS,  1883. 

Trustees,  Jas  Irwin,  Jno.  Kirkpatrick  and 
Wm.  Kircliner;  Clerk,  R.  IL.  Dodd;  Treas- 
urer, N.  M.  Kent;  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Frederic  Winter,  I.  J.  Dewey  and  John  Ful- 
lerton; Constables,  J.  L.  Samson,  Walter  At- 
kins and  W.  C.  Reed. 

WALLACE  MILL. 

This  mill  is  now  owned  by  Sam’l  Wallace, 
who  became  the  purchaser  in  1870.  It  was 
erected  in  1810  by  John  White,  who  ran  it 
for  a number  of  years.  He  finally  sold  the 
mill  to  Ie-aac  Wheeler,  who  in  turn,  sold  it 
to  Wm.  Wheeler,  when  a few  years  later  it 
became  the  property  of  the  first-named  gen- 
tleman. This  is  the  only  grist-mill  in  the 
township,  and  is  located  on  Rocky  Fork  of 
the  Little  Scioto  River,  in  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  township  and  near  its  southern 
line.  It  has  two  sets  of  burrs  with  a capacity 
of  150  bushels  of  grain  per  day.  Its  custom 
is  good,  having  a large  territory  for  its  sup- 
ply. The  builders  name  was  Smith. 

MOGRAPIIICAL. 

R ansom  Brown  was  born  in  Grafton  Coun- 
ty, N.  II.,  May  IS,  1804,  eldest  son  of  David 
and  Sarah  (Hubbard)  Brown,  the  former  a na- 
tive of  England  and  the  latter  of  New  England, 
of  English  origin.  In  1810  Ransom  Brown 
came  with  his  father’s  family  to  Ohio  and  set- 
tled in  Scioto  County,  where  his  parents  re- 
sided till  1824,  when  they  moved  to  Pike 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  then  lives.  Our 
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subject  was  married  in  Madison  Township, 
Dec.  25,  1829,  to  Sarah  Rickard,  a native  of 
Delaware,  who  came  to  Scioto  County  in  1S15. 
This  union  was  blessed  with  nine  children,  of 
whom  seven  are  living.  Mr.  Brown  is  a self- 
made  man,  and  by  his  own  exertions  has  ac- 
cumulated a large  property. 

George  Dever , farmer  and  stock-raiser, 
Madison  Township,  Scioto  County,  was  born 
in  Hamilton  Township,  Jackson  County,  Jan. 
12,  1823,  eldest  son  of  Solomon  and  Chloe 
(Mault)  Dever.  Ilis  educational  advantages 
were  limited,  his  youth  having  been  spent  in 
helping  his  father  clear  the  farm.  On  attain- 
ing his  majority  his  father  gave  him  210  acres 
of  heavily  timbered  land.  By  hard  work  and 
good  management  he  has  been  able  to  give 
each  of  his  children  a good  farm  and  has  300 
acres  of  improved  land  for  himself.  He  was 
married  Aug.  18,  1S19,  to  Maliala,  daughter 
of  John  and  Sylvia  (Wyman)  White,  who 
were  pioneers  of  Scioto  County.  Of  the 
seven  children  sent  to  them,  six  still  survive 
— Solomon  A.,  Caroline  W.,  Kendal,  JolmM., 
Warren  L.  and  Lindoch.  Winfield  is  decea:ed. 

John  Jenkins , merchant  and  farmer,  was 
born  June  29,  1811,  in  Madison  Township, 
Scioto  County,  a son  of  Berny  and  Rachel 
(Marker)  Jenkins,  who  were  pioneers  of  Jack- 
son  County.  He  wras  educated  in  the  sub- 
scription schools,  and  lived  with  his  parents 
till  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  when  he  en- 
listed, in  August,  1862,  in  Company  A,  One 
Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Ohio  Infantry,  and 
served  one  year  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  First  Ohio  Heavy  xlrtillery,  in  which  he 
served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  received 
an  honorable  discharge  and  returned  to  his 
native  county,  where  he  engaged  in  farming 
till  1877.  He  then  came  to  Madison  Township 
and  purchased  the  place  where  he  now  resides, 
containing  eighty-two  and  a half  acres.  He 
erected  a store-house  on  his  land,  where  he 
does  a good  business  in  connection  with  his 
farming  pursuits.  He  was  first  married  in 


1867  to  Emma  Masters,  of  Jackson  County. 
They  have  had  three  children — Benjamin  F., 
William  L.,  deceased,  and  Louie  May.  His 
wife  died  in  1875  and  he  was  again  married 
Feb.  27,  1877,  to  Jane  Biddle,  of  Jackson 
County.  They  have  had  three  children — 
Francis  M.,  Ida  Bell  and  one  who  died  in  in- 
fancy. 

James  Jackson  Martin  was  born  in  Green- 
up County,  Ky.,  Sept.  29,  1831,  where  he 
lived  till  he  was  five  years  of  age.  He  then 
came  to  Franklin  Furnace,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio, 
with  his  parents,  and  from  there  lived  at  dif- 
ferent furnaces  till  1819,  when  he  left  his  par- 
ents and  struck  out  among  strangers  to  make 
his  own  living.  He  first  worked  at  Scioto 
Furnace,  and  from  there  he  worked  at 
different  furnaces  until  1854,  when  he 
had  saved  money  enough  to  buy  eighty 
acres  of  land  in  Madison  Township,  Sci- 
oto County,  Ohio.  He  still  worked  at 
the  furnaces  till  March,  1858,  when 
he  was  married  to  Harriet,,  daughter  of 
George  and  Lucinda  Swaim.  They  were  the 
parents  of  twelve  children,  all  of  whom  are 
living — George  S.  Martin,  born  May  3,  1859; 
Lewis  J. , born  Sept.  21,  1860;  Stephen  A., 
bornhNov.  25,  1861;  Maria  Jane,  born  April 
1,  1861;  Henry  T.,  born  April  13,  1S66;  Jo- 
sephine M.,  born  Dec.  11,  1867;  David  E., 
born  Sept.  II,  1869;  James  W.,  born  July 
20,  1871;  Laura  I.,  born  March  10,  1873; 
Joseph  Y.,born  Feb.  11,  1875;  Rosa  L.,  born 
Xov.  27,  1876,  and  Daisy  Delle,  born  Sept. 
29,  1879.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Martin 
moved  to  his  farm,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
working  on  the  farm  part  of  the  time  and  the 
rest  of  his  time  was  spent  at  the  furnaces  un- 
til 1870,  when  he  sold  his  farm  of  eighty  acres 
and  bought  320  acres  of  land  three  miles  south- 
east of  where  he  first  lived,  in  the  same  town- 
ship, and  moved  to  it  Feb.  17, 1870,  where  he 
has  since  followed  farming.  In  politics  Mr. 
Martin  is  a Republican,  and  he  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  United  Brethren  church. 
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L.  D.  McKinney , farmer,  was  born  in  Mad- 
ison Township,  Scioto  County,  June  17,  1816, 
a son  of  the  late  Daniel  and  Catherine  (Sam- 
son) McKinney,  and  grandson  of  Daniel  Mc- 
Kinney, one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Scioto 
County.  He  lived  on  the  home  farm  till  he 
grew  to  manhood  and  has  always  followed 
farming  pursuits,  and  by  his  own  industry 
has  accumulated  a large  property.  He  was 
married  Sept.  12,  1841,  tolsabinda  Stockham, 
born  Feb.  26,  1819,  a daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Hannah  Stockham,  pioneers  of  Scioto  County. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKinney  are  the  parents  of 
eight  children,  one  of  whom  is  dead.  Those 
surviving  are — William,  born  Dec.  3,  1842*, 
Samantha,  Dec.  4, 1844;  Ruth,  Jan.  17,  1847, 
Maria,  Oct.  1,  1849;  Charles,  May  26,  1852; 
Alice,  Nov.  28,  1854,  and  Eliza,  Aug.  16, 
1857. 

Daniel  Pool,  blacksmith  and  wagon-maker, 
Madison  Township,  was  born  June  16,  1824, 
in  Porter  Township,  Scioto  County.  He  lived 
at  home  till  he  reached  his  majority,  when  he 
served  three  years  as  an  apprentice  at  the 
wagon-maker’s  trade  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Job  Kiltie.  He  then  worked  as  a .journey- 
man for  a time,  after  which  he  had  charge  of 
the  shops  at  Jackson  Furnace  for  a year.  He 
was  then  engaged  at  Franklin  Furnace  for  two 
years,  when  he  purchased  the  business  of  his 
former  employer,  which  he  carried  on  till  the 
building  of  the  Portsmouth  branch  of  the  Ma- 
rietta & Cincinnati  Railroad.  He  then  went 
to  Webster,  Bloom  Township,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  two  years,  and  while 
there  served  two  terms  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  In  1860  he  came  to  Madison  Town- 
ship, where,  in  connection  with  his  other  busi- 
ness, he  has  a farm  of  160  acres  of  improved 
land.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  United  States  Revenue  Assessor  for 
Scioto  County,  and  served  till  the  office  was 
abolished jn  1870.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  the 
Ohio  National  Home  Guards,  of  which  Mr. 


Pool  was  a member,  volunteered  in  the  United 
States  military  service  as  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fortieth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  served  during 
the  summer  and  fall.  They  were  assigned  to 
guard^duty/and  also  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  where,  on  account  of  the 
bad  management  of  General  Hunter,  the 
Union  forces  were  defeated.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  June,  1S51,  to  Jane  Graham,  a resi- 
dent of  Scioto  County  but  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. They  have  had  fourteen  children, 
eight  of  whom  are  living.  Mr.  Pool  belongs 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  his 
wife  is  a member  of  the  Free-Will  Baptist 
church.  Andrew  and  Sarah  (Sikes)  Pool, 
parents  of  our  subject,  came  to  Scioto  County 
about  1800,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of 
their  lives. 

J.  B.  Rickey , merchant  and  farmer,  was 
born  Sept.  13,  1835,  in  Madison  Township, 
Scioto  County,  a son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Ann 
(Beck)  Rickey,  of  Madison  Township,  the 
former  being  a native  of  New  York  and  the 
latter  of  Pike  County,  Ohio.  He  was  mar- 
ried May  25,  1858,  to  Abigail  Kelly,  who 
was  born  June  7,  1840.  They  have  had  five 
children — Oscar,  born  June  7, 1859;  William, 
Sept.  13,  1S62;  Emory,  Dec.  1,  1S64;  Ar- 
mina,  June  16,  1S71,  and  Cora,  June  27, 
1875.  Mr.  Rickey  enlisted  May  1,  1864,  in 
Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Ohio 
National  Guards,  and  was  discharged  at  Gal- 
lipolis,  Ohio,  Sept.  26,  1864.  He  then  re- 
turned home  and  engaged  in  farming  in  Mad- 
ison Township,  and  for  the  past  twelve  years 
has,  in  connection  with  his  farming  pursuits, 
been  engaged  in  the  general  mercantile  busi- 
ness. He  has  been  Postmaster  of  Nairn 
P.  O.,  Scioto  County,  since  1871;  has  served 
as  Township  Clerk  nine  years,  and  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  has  been  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  his  present  term  expiring  in  18S6.  He 
owns  a well-improved  farm  of  140  acres  on 
Blue  Run.  In  politics  he  affiliates  with  the 
Republican  party,  and  he  is  a member  of 
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Scioto  Post,  No.  2S7,  G.  A.  R.  Mrs.  Rickey 
has  since  childhood  been  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  church. 

Joseph  II.  Stockham,  second  son  of  Joseph 
and  Hannah  (Bennett)  Stockham,  was  born  in 
1S17  in  Madison  Township,  Scioto  County. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  subscription 
schools,  and  lived  on  the  home  farm  till  at- 
taining his  majority.  He  then  was  engaged 
about  the  iron  works  for  twelve  years,  and  in 
1S4-6  purchased  the  old  homestead,  which 
contains  175  acres  of  highly  cultivated  land. 
He  was  married  March  7,  1S43,  to  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Rosanna  (Tenor)  Dewey,  who 
were  early  settlers  of  Adams  County,  Ohio. 
They  had  a family  of  twelve  children,  of 
•whom  eleven  are  living.  His  grandfather, 
William  Stockham,  was  a native  of  Wales, 
and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1777, 
and  settled  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he 
married  Susannah  Payne,  and  in  1798  came 
to  Ohio  with  his  family  of  ten  children,  and 
in  1803  he  settled  in  Madison  Township, 
Scioto  County.  He  wTas  an  active  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  1815,  his  wife  having  survived 
him  twenty  years.  His  second  son,  Joseph, 
was  the  father  of  our  subject.  He  was  born 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1784,  and  in  1806  was 
married  to  Hannah  Bennett.  Ttiey  reared  a 
family  of  nine  children  to  maturity,  of  wdiom 
six  still  survive.  In  1812  he  purchased  210 
acres  on  sections  27  and  34,  Madison  Town- 
ship, -where  he  followed  fanning  till  his 
death  in  1833.  His  wife  died  in  1862.  He 
and  three  of  his  brothers  took  an  active  part 
in  the  war  of  1S12. 

J.  D.  Stockham , merchant  and  miller,  was 
born  in  Madison  Township,  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  Dec.  30,  1843,  a son  of  J.  H.  and  Cath- 
erine (Dewey)  Stockham.  He  resided  at 
home  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  Aug.  21,  1862,  enlisted  in  Company  F, 
One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Ohio  Infantry, 
afterward  the  First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery. 


He  served  under  General  Geo.H.  Thomas  in 
the  First  Brigade,  Fourth  Division,  Twen- 
tieth Army  Corps;  was  discharged  June  20, 
1865,  and  returned  to  Scioto  County  and  en- 
gaged in  farming  with  his  father  on  shares. 
He  was  married  Dec.  19, 1866,  to  Sarah  Wal- 
lace, daughter  of  Samuel  and  Clarissa  Ann 
(Coryell)  Wallace,  who  was  born  Feb.  17, 
1846.  Six  children  have  been  born  to  them — 
William  II.,  born  Oct.  16,  1867,  died  Jan. 
4,  1875;  Thomas  W.,  born  March  4,  1870; 
John  L.,  Aug.  26,  1873;  Clarissa  A.,  Dec.  24, 
1875;  Sarah  C.,  Sept.  8, 1878;  Joseph  W.,  July 
11,  1881.  A year  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Stock- 
ham engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  and 
now  has  one  of  the  best  general  stores  in 
Madison  Township.  He  is  also  engaged  in 
milling  at  Wallace  Mills.  The  grist-mill  has 
a capacity  of  150  bushels  a day,  and  the  saw- 
mill is  one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  In  pol- 
itics Mr.  Stockham  is  a Republican.  He  is  a 
strong  temperance  man,  though  not  a radical. 
He  has  been  Postmaster  at  Wallace  Mills 
since  the  establishment  of  the  office  there, 
June  12,  1879.  He  and  his  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Brethren  church. 

Henry  C.  Wells , farmer  and  miller,  son  of 
Timothy  M.  and  Sarah  A.  (Anderson)  Wells, 
was  born  in  Madison  Township,  Scioto  Coun- 
ty. He  lived  with  his  father,  assisting  him 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  mill  till  his  father’s 
death,  which  occurred  Nov.  6,  1S82.  He 
then  took  charge  of  the  entire  business,  which 
he  has  managed  very  successfully  ever  since. 
He  was  married  May  24,  1883,  to  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  (Lenhart) 
Miler,  who  now  reside  in  Union  Township, 
Pike  County.  His  father,  Timothy  Wells, 
was  born  Dec.  27,  1822,.  in  Scioto  County,  a 
son  of  Richard  and  Laura  (White)  Wells, 
who  came  to  Ohio  from  New  York  in  1814. 
He  was  first  married  in  1S53  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Nancy  (Mayor)  An- 
derson, who  died  about  a year  later.  In  1S57 
he  was  married  to  Sarah  A.  Anderson,  a sis- 
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ter  of  his  first  wife.  The  union  was  blessed 
with  three  children — William,  who  died  in 
infancy;  DoraE.,  who  resides  with  her  wid- 
owed mother,  and  Henry  C.,  the  subject  of 
his  sketch. 

JEFFERSON  TOWNSHIP. 

Jefferson  Township  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  original  townships,  or  was  a township 
before  1810.  Four  of  the  original  townships 
named  and  known  in  1810  are  not  now  on  the 
map — Seal,  Upper,  Lick  and  Franklin.  The 
loss  of  the  county  commissioners’  records 
from  1803  to  1811  inclusive  prevents  the  dates 
being  given  of  the  organization  of  the  town- 
ship, but  if  it  is  one  of  the  original  divisions 
it  was  organized  May,  1803,  and  at  all  events 
before  the  year  1810.  Seal  Township,  which 
lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Scioto  River,  was 
taken  from  the  map,  and  that  portiou  lying 
east  of  the  Scioto  was  added  to  Jefferson. 
The  township  then  extended  further  south, 
and  also  took  in  all  of  the  present  township 
of  Yalley,  which  was  cat  off  from  Jefferson 
in  1860. 

METES,  BOUNDS  AND  AREA. 

The  township  of  Jefferson  as  now  defined 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pike  County,  east 
by  Madison  and  Harrison  townships,  on  the 
south  by  Clay,  and  on  the  west  by  Yalley 
townships.  There  are  but  three  smaller  town- 
ships in  the  county  than  Jefferson,  and  they 
are  Porter,  Washington  and  Rush,  Yalley, 
which  was  taken  from  it,  having  nearly  1,100 
acres  more  land  assessed  than  Jefferson.  The 
latter’s  area  is  14,383  acres,  of  somewhat  hilly 
surface.  The  assessed  valuation  of  Jefferson 
Township  is  the  least  of  any  township  in  the 
county.  It  has  an  uneven  surface,  and,  not 
having  any  large  quantity  of  mineral  depos- 
its, it  is  better  adapted  to  stock-raising  than 
to  cereal-gro.wing.  There  is  little  to  give 
value  beyond  the  productions  from  year  to 
year,  which  do  not  accumulate  rapidly,  and 
its  land  valuation  is  not  rated  at  a high  fig- 


ure for  assessment  purposes.  In  1882  it  was 
assessed  upon  its  lands  at  081,330;  upon  chat 
tel  property,  $27,189;  total,  $108,519. 

POPULATION. 

Jefferson  Township,  while  next  to  the 
smallest  in  population,  Rush  only  having  a 
less  number  of  inhabitants,  has  increased  in 
the  past  decade  more  than  any  township  in 
the  county  except  Union.  The  population  of 
the  township  varied,  as  in  1870  Yalley  had 
been  taken  from  it,  but  it  has  shown  a steady 
increase,  and  at  a greater  per  cent.,  taking 
the  last  four  decades,  than  any  township. 

The  population  in  1840  was  578;  1850, 
840;  1860,  1,226;  1870,  559;  1880,  919. 
There  have  been  several  small  changes  in  the 
boundary  line  of  the  township  since  its  organi- 
zation, but  they  were  not  of  much  conse- 
quence, being  made  to  accommodate  the  in- 
terests of  individuals.  For  instance,  the  first 
change  made,  Dec.  5,  1826,  was  as  follows: 
“The  east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
section  25,  of  township  3,  of  range  21,  the 
land  and  residence  of  Jacob  Myers,  in  Jeffer- 
son Township,  be  taken  from  said  township 
and  attached  to  Madison.”  Mr.  Myers  pe- 
titioned for  this  change  on  account  of  con- 
venience, and  got  it.  There  were  one  or  two 
others  of  a similar  nature,  one  taking  three 
miles  by*  one,  for  about  the  same  reason — local 
convenience— and  attached  to  Madison  Town- 
ship, but  the  area  as  given  previously  is  cor- 
rect at  this  time,  being  its  present  boundary. 

Jefferson  Township  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule  as  regards  its  township  records. 
Like  nearly  all  others,  a good  portion  of  them 
are  lost,  and  what  are  found  are  of  mixed 
dates,  here  and  there  a year,  but  scarcely  a dec- 
ade complete  in  any  place.  This  prevents  a 
full  list  of  township  officers  being  given,  and 
much  local  history  which  should  be  found 
recorded.  The  township  has  but  one  voting 
precinct,  which  is  held  at  Blue  Run,  so-called. 
It  may  be  considered  an  agricultural  town- 
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ship  so  tar  as  the  land  is  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation. There  is  yet  a large  amount  of  tim- 
ber in  the  township,  and  railroad  ties  and 
tan-bark  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  yearly  productive  wealth. 

OLD  SETTLERS. 

The  settlement  at  Jefferson  Township  was 
at  a pretty  early  day,  but  at  that  time  Valley 
Township  was  then  Jefferson,  and  the  earliest 
settlers  were  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Sci- 
oto River.  The  present  Jefferson  Township 
was  settled  about  ISOS,  though  up  to  IS  15 
very  few  pioneers  had  found  permanent  homes 
within  its 'limits.  Among  those  who  came  in 
the  early  days  of  its  history  were  Jesse  Rice, 
Daniel  McLaughlin,  Daniel  Conklin,  Jared 
Spriggs,  Thomas  Carlisle,  Abner  Field,  Will- 
iam Mitchell,  Aaron  Gee,  Richard  Grimshaw 
Joshua  Tritt,  Rodney  Marshall,  Samuel  Farm- 
er, Jacob  Crouse  and  J.  H.  Munn.  There 
were  a few  others  whose  names  were  not 
remembered,  but  were  members  of  the  pioneer 
band. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS,  1851. 

The  township  officers  in  1851  were:  Trus- 
tees, James  O.  Johnson,  Hugh  Rose  and 
Adamyah  Crane ; Treasurer,  James  D.  Thom- 
as; Clerk,  Leonard  Groninger;  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  Mark  Snyder  and  Isaac  N.  John- 
son; Constables,  Thomas  Carlisle,  John  Stew- 
art and  0.  B.  Murphy.  The  present  officers, 
1883,  are:  Trustees,  Ira  H.  Munn,  Jacob  H. 
Carley  and  John  H.  Tritt;  Treasurer,  David 
Crull;  Clerk,  John  H.  Shuman;  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  Robert  Chapman  and  Jared  Spriggs; 
Constables,  Thomas  Hager  and  Adam  Swavel. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Blue  Run  Methodist  Church  was  or- 
ganized and  the  church  building  erected  in 
1859.  Rev.  Harris  Willis  was  its  first  pastor; 
Trustees,  James  Varner,  Milton  Deselm  and 


John  Morgan.  The  original  members  were: 
Samuel  Miller  and  wife,  Jared  Spriggs  and 
wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Varner,  James  Varner 
and  wife,  John  Morgan  and  wife,  Mrs.  Haney 
Marshall,  Abner  Field  and  wife.  The  present 
pastor  is  the  Rev.  George  W.  Ray;  Trustees, 
Abner  Field,  William  Coburn,  Joshua  Tritt 
and  Richard  Grimshaw.  Church  services  are 
held  once  a month  and  Sunday-school  every 
Sabbath.  Louis  Hancock  is  Superintendent 
and  Benjamin  Grimshaw,  Secretary.  The 
average  attendance  is  about  ninety. 

The  Fallen  Timber  Christian  Church , or- 
ganized in  the  year  1865,  at  the  close  of  the 
late  civil  war,  has  steadily  prospered  and  its 
influence  has  become  wide-spread  for  good 
wherever  that  influence  has  extended.  Rev. 
Asa  Eblin  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church, 
and  the  Trustees  elected  at  the  time  were 
William  H.  Ward,  Daniel  Colliding,  Sr.,  and 
Harvey  Eblin.  The  original  members  of 
the  church  were:  Mrs.  Asa  Eblin,  David 
Kemper  and  wife,  Henderson  Eblin  and  wife, 
Rachel  Kent,  Nathaniel  Kent  and  wife  and 
Phoebe  Conklin.  The  church  has  grown 
strong  in  number.  The  present  pastor,  1883, 
is  Rev.  William  Jenkins,  the  Trustees  are 
those  first  elected  and  still  holding  their  of- 
fices. Services  are  held  once  a month,  and 
Sunday-school  every  Sunday.  The  attendance 
is  about  1Q0.  Superintendent,  James  McWill- 
iams; Secretary,  Edward  Gillen. 

The  Flat  Wood  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  1876  with  a few  earnest  mem- 
bers who  wished  to  form  a church  in  their  own 
immediate  neighborhood.  Rev.  Perry  Orr 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  and  Jared  Spriggs, 
Hamilton  Meyers  and  Nicholas  Funk  were 
elected  Trustees.  The  original  members 
were  Abigail  Crull,  David  Crull  and  wife, 
William  Porter  and  wife,  Henry  Bricker 
and  wife,  Rachel  Ralplisnider  and  Catharine 
Farmer.  It  has  gradually  grown  and  pros- 
pered, and  it  is  now,  1SS3,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Rev.  William  Hollinshed,  and  the 
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Trustees  are  Jared  Spriggs,  Nicholas  Funk 
and  David  Crull.  Its  present  membership 
numbers  sixty.  Service  is  held  once  a month 
and  a Sabbath-school  every  Sunday. 

.SCHOOLS. 

There  are  five  school  districts  in  the  town- 
ship, named  and  as  follows:  Sub  district, 

No.  1,  Munn’s  School-house ; Sub-district 
No.  2,  Flat  "Wood’s  School-house;  Sub-dis- 
trict No.  3,  Backwoods  School-house;  Sub- 
district No.  4,  Blue  Run  School-house; 
Sub-district  No.  5,|  Fallen  Timber  School- 
house. 

VALLEY  TOWNSHIP. 

NEXT  TO  THE  YOUNGEST. 

While  the  territory  of  Valley  Township  was 
as  early  settled  permanently  as  any  in  the  coun- 
ty, Valley  Township  did  not  come  into  exist- 
ence until  1860,  and  then  too  late  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  census  of  that  year.  It  was  first  a 
portion  of  Seal  Township.  A few  years  after,  or 
in  1814,  Seal  Township  elected  its  last  Assess- 
or, and  in  1815  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
was  given  to  Union  Township  and  the  east  side 
to  Jefferson.  This  last  remained  the  territory 
of  Jefferson  until  June  4,  1860,  when  a peti- 
tion was  presented  to  the  County  Commis- 
sioners for  a separate  township,  to  be  taken 
from  the  west  half  of  Jefferson  and  to  be 
called  “ Valley.”  The  question  had  been  agi- 
tated early  in  the  spring  in  Jefferson,  and  two 
township  election  tickets  presented  to  the 
voters — those  in  favor  of  and  those  opposed 
to  dividing  the  township.  The  ticket  for  divis- 
ion was  carried,  and  in  May  the  petition  for 
division  was  presented  to  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, as  also  a remonstrance  and  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  June  4,  1860: 

ORGANIZATION. 

u A petition  was  presented  by  A.  F.  Millar 
and  others  together  with  a plat,  praying  the 
commissioners  to  divide  the  territory  of  Jeffer- 


son Township  and  create  and  make  a new 
township  and  lay  off  and  designate  the  same 
from  the  said  territory  of  Jefferson  Township, 
in  Scioto  County.  And  your  petitioners  propose 
and  ask  that  said  new  township  shall  be  laid 
off  and  designated  with  the  following  bounda 
ries,  to-wit  : Beginning  at  the  Scioto  River, 
where  the  county  line  between  Scioto  and  Pike 
counties  strikes  said  river;  thence  east  on  said 
county  line  between  said  two  counties  to  the 
section  line  between  sections  3 and  4,  in  town- 
ship 3 in  said  Scioto  County;  thence  south  on 
said  line  between  sections  3 and  4,  and  between 
sections  15  and  16  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
said  section  16;  thence  west  on  the  south 
line  of  said  section  16,  to  the  splitting  corner 
on  the  south  line  of  said  section  16;  thence 
south  on  the  north  and  south  splitting  line  of 
sections  21,  28  and  33,  in  said  township  3, 
and  of  sections  4 and  9,  in  said  township  2, 
to  the  south  line  of  said  section  9;  thence  west 
with  the  south  line  of  said  section  9,  section 
8 and  section  7 to  the  Scioto  River;  thence 
north  running  with  the  meanders  of  the  Scioto 
River  to  the  place  of  beginning,  and  your  pe- 
titioners further  suggest  and  ask  that  said  new 
township  may  be  called  Valley.  And  your 
petitioners  further  represent  that  the  said  new 
township  proposed  to  be  laid  off  as  aforesaid 
will  contain  an  area  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
two  square  miles,  and  that  the  said  township 
of  Jefferson,  after  laying  off  said  new  town- 
ship as  aforesaid,  will  also  contain  an  area  of 
not  less  than  twenty-two  square  miles.  There 
was  also  a remonstrance  presented  by  Jared 
Spriggs  and  others  against  the  establishment 
of  said  new  township  as  proposed  in  the  fore- 
going petition,  for  reasons  therein  expressed. 
Thereupon  the  commissioners  took  the  mat- 
ter under  advisement ; read  the  petition  remon- 
strance, and  all  the  papers  presented  for  and 
against  the  granting  of  the  prayer  of  the  afore- 
said petitioners;  and  after  hearing  all  the 
allegations  of  the  parties,  and  it  appearing 
therefrom  that  it  is  necessary  and  expedient 
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to  lay  off  the  said  new  township,  and  that  the 
said  petition  has  been  signed  by  a majority  of 
the  trustees  of  said  township  of  Jefferson,  and 
by  a majority  of  the  householders  residing 
within  the  boundaries  of  said  proposed  new 
township,  and  also  by  a majority  of  the 
householders  residing  in  Jefferson  Township 
as  aforesaid,  and  it  further  appearing  that  no- 
tice of  the  intended  application  for  the  laying 
off  of  said  new  township  has  been  given  by  ad- 
vertisement at  three  public  places  within  the 
bounds  of  said  proposed  new  township  for 
more  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  session,  and  it  also  ap- 
pearing that  there  is  contained  within  the 
bounds  of  said  proposed  new  township  more 
than  twenty-two  square  miles,  and  that  there 
is  also  contained  within  the  bounds  of  said 
Jefferson  Township  outside  the  limits  and 
bounds  of  said  proposed  new  township  more 
than  twenty-two  square  miles.  It  is  now 
Ordered , That  a new  township  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  laid  off  and  designated  from 
the  territory  of  said  Jefferson  Township  as 
prayed  for  in  said  application.  And  it  is  fur- 
ther Ordered , That  said  new  township  be 
known  by  the  name  of  and  called  “ Valley.” 
And  it  is  further  Ordered , That  the  boundaries 
of  said  new  township  be  recorded  in  the  book 
kept  for  that  purpose.  And  it  is  also  further 
Ordered , That  an  election  be  held  at  the  tavern 
of  John  McCown,  in  the  town  of  Lucasville, 
in  said  township,  on  Saturday,  June  16,  1860, 
for  the  election  of  township  officers  for  the 
said  township  of  Valley.”  Jnne  4,  1860. 

AREA,  BOUNDARY  AND  VALUATION. 

The  area  of  the  township  as  now  given  is 
15,477  acres  of  land,  and  the  boundary  is,  on 
the  north  by  Pike  County,  on  the  east  by 
Jefferson  Township,  on  the  south  by  Clay 
Township  and  on  the  west  by  the  Scioto  River, 
which  separates  it  from  Rush  and  Morgan 
townships.  It  is  irregular  in  form,  its  south- 
ern part,  by  a bend  in  $ie  river,  being  within 


a half  a mile  of  the  southern  border,  less  than 
a mile  wide.  It  gradually  widens  until  its 
northern  line  is  about  four  and  a half  miles 
wide,  while  north  and  south  it  is  about  eight 
miles  long.  Valley  Township,  according  to 
size  and  population,  is  the  wealthiest  of  the 
fifteen  townships  of  the  county.  Clay  Town- 
ship has  an  assessed  valuation  of  about  $101,- 
000  more  than  Valley,  but  it  has  440  acres 
more  land  and  a population  nearly  200  great- 
er. Clay  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  $611.20 
to.  each  inhabitant,  and  Valley  $640.22,  or 
$29.00  more  to  each  person  in  the  township. 

The  assessed  valuation  in  1882  was:  Real 

estate,  $405,580;  personal  property,  $193,- 
268;  total,  $598,848.  The  population  of  Val- 
ley Township  commences  with  the  census  of 
1870.  In  that  year  it  was  724;  in  1880,  921, — 
a gain  during  the  last  decade  of  twenty-seven 
per  cent.,  much  more  than  the  average  gain 
of  either  the  county  or  State. 

OLD  SETTLERS. 

The  first  settler  of  Valley  Township  was 
Hezekiah  Merritt,  who  planted  the  first  corn  in 
the  township,  and  one  of  the  three  corn  crops 
which  were  raised  in  the  summer  of  1796. 

Mr.  Merritt,  several  years  after,  removed  to 
Ross  County,  but  he  was  the  first  Justice  of  | 

the  Peace  in  that  section  of  the  county  in  j 

1804-’6.  Jacob  Groninger  came  in  1798 ; then  j 
Henry  Spangler,  Wm.  Marsh,  Jas.  O.  John-  } 
son,  Isaac  N.  Johnson,  A.  F.  Millar,  Mark 
Snyder  and  Caleb  B.  Crull  followed  soon  after.  j 
The  oldest  settlers  now  living  in  the  township 
are  L.  Groninger,  W.  A.  Marsh,  Jas.  D. 
Thomas,  Jno.  L.  Jones,  G.  O.  James  and 
Joseph  Brandt,  Sr.  The  first  mentioned,  Mr.  i 
Groninger,  is  the  oldest  native  born. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS. 

At  the  first  election  held  in  Valley  Town- 
ship, June  16,  1860,  after  being  cut  off  from  , 
Jefferson,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  \ 
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Trustees,  M.  Snyder,  Clark  Galligher  and 
W.  K.  Jones;  Clerk,  L.  Groninger;  Treas- 
urer, W.  A.  Marsh;  Constables,  A.  C.  Turner 
and  John  Stuart;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  A.  F. 
Millar  and  Jno.  Wallace  were  elected  July  24, 
1860.  The  Board  of  Education  elected  for 
Yalley  Township  was  composed  of  Leonard 
Groninger,  A.  F.  Millar,  Mark  Snyder  and 
James  D.  Thomas.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
board  was  held  at  Lucasville,  June  23,  1860, 
and  organized  by  selecting  Leonard  Groninger 
President  of  the  Board. 

The  election  April,  1883,  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: Trustees,  Isaac  N.  Johnson,  Theo. 
Appel  and  John  L.  James;  Treasurer,  Frank 
Winters;  Clerk,  Joseph  Brandt,  Jr;  Assessor, 
John  M.  Johnson;  Constables,  John  Steward 
and  John  W.  McAuley. 

Yalley  Township  is  all  its  name  implies, 
for  it  lies  wholly  within  the  valley  of  the 
Scioto,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  ex- 
tends back  to  the  hills  with  only  an  average 
width  of  perhaps’two  and  a half  miles,  or  a lit- 
tle over.  It  is  of  course  the  best  agricultural 
township  in  the  county.  Millar’s  Bun  in  the 
center  and  Marsh’s  Bun  in  the  south  part  are 
the  only  streams  which  cross  it. 

CHURCHES. 

The  M.  E.  Church , of  Lucasville,  was  or- 
ganized in  the  fall  of  1819  by  the  Bev.  Shel- 
don Parker,  preacher  in  charge,  assisted  by 
the  Bev.  L.  A.  Atkinson,  junior  preacher. 
It  was  then  a part  of  what  was  known  as  the 
Piketon  Circuit,  Portsmouth  District,  Ohio. 
Bev.  John  Steward  was  Presiding  Elder,  and 
Father  Dunnaway,  as  he  was  then  known, 
was  Class-Leader.  The  society  was  small,  but 
has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  village. 
The  church  building  was  erected  in  1819,  and 
is  still  occupied.  The  lot  was  the  gift  of  Dr. 
D.  A.  Belknap,  and  Mrs.  Belknap  started  the 
subscription  paper  for  the  church  building, 


and  secured  most  of  the  contribution.  The 
Trustees  were  Wm.  Marsh,  Jas.  O.  Johnson, 
and  Wm.  Millar  .The  first  Sabbatli-schcol 
in  Lucasville  was  organized  in  1850.  Mrs. 
Mary  Moulton  secured  the  money  for  the 
library,  and  was  Superintendent  the  first  year. 
The  present  pastor  is  Bev.  Wm.  Abernathy. 
The  Trustees  of  the  church  are  Jas.  D. 
Thomas,  Absalom  Marsh,  Jno.  B.  Warwick, 
L.  D.  Fiddler  and  Josiali  Morgan.  The  Sun- 
day-school has  an  attendance  of  about  sev- 
enty-five. The  church  members  now  number 
forty. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  were  four  school  districts  made  the 
first  year  after  Yalley  Township  was  cut  off 
from  Jefferson,  and  Sept.  1,  1878,  another 
district  was  added.  The  number,  name  and 
present  teacher  of  each  district  is  as  follows: 

Sub-district  No.  1,  Johnson  School;  teacher, 
Miss  Ella  Jones.  Sub-district  No.  2,  Lucas- 
ville School;  teachers,  Mr.  Lee  Sykes  and 
Miss  Cummings.  Sub-district  No.  3,  Sheep- 
pen  School;  teacher,  John  Cockrell.  Sub-dis- 
trict No.  4;  teacher,  Miss  Mary  Darlington. 
Sub-district  No.  5,  Egbert  School;  teacher, 
Miss  Mattie  Williamson. 

The  following  were  the  number  of  school 
children  in  each  of  the  sub-districts  in  1861: 
No.  1,  fifty-four;  No.  2,  103;  No.  3,  seventy- 
two;  No.  4,  forty-two;  total  in  the  township, 
271. 

The  enumeration  for..  1878,  when  the  fifth 
district  -was  made,  was  as  follows:  No.  1, 
thirty-three;  No.  2,  120;  No.  3,  fifty-seven; 
No.  4,  forty;  No.  5,  fifty-three;  total  in  town- 
ship, 303. 

The  enumeration  for  1S82 : No.  1,  fifty- 
eight;  No.  2,  136;  No.  3,  fifty-one;  No.  4, 
fifty-eight;  No.  5,  fifty -two;  total  in  town- 
ship, 355. 

Total  value  of  school  property  in  Yalley 
Township  is  $4,750. 
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LUCASVILLE. 

Lucasville  is  the  only  village  in  Valley 
Township,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a 
rising  eminence,  sloping  to  the  west,  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream  that  forms  the  island  in 
the  Scioto  River,  opposite  the  place.  The 
main  channel  of  the  river  is  fully  a half  mile 
distant.  The  distance  from  Portsmouth  and 
the  Ohio  River  is  ten  miles,  nearly  due 
north,  and  the  Scioto  Valley  Railroad  passes 
within  its  limits.  It  is  laid  off  at  right  an- 
gles, the  streets  running  north  and  south,  and 
east  and  wesi  Those  running  the  latter  way 
are  named  North,  Scioto,  Jackson  and  South 
streets,  and  those  running  north  and  south, 
East,  Main  and  West  streets.  The  village  of 
Lucasville  was  laid  out  by  Captain  John 
Lucas  in  June,  1819,  and  the  record  of  the 
survey  received  and  recorded  Aug.  7,  1819. 
Captain  Lucas  built  the  first  tavern  in  the 
village,  and  kept  it  until  his  death  in  1825. 
His  house  for  a long  time  was  headquarters 
for  the  Democratic  leaders  of  Southern  Ohio. 

BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

Mrs.  Mary  Warwick,  general  store;  C.  J. 
Moulton,  general  store;  Hover  & Thomas, 
grocery  store;  Haley  & McCoy,  grocery 
store;  A.  Crane,  notions  and  fruit;  M.  Crane, 
saloon;  Henry  T.  Martin,  blacksmith;  Frank 
Winters,  blacksmith;  R.  J.  Smith,  wagon 
maker;  B.  M.  Yeager,  grocery;  Levi  Swarts- 
wood,  blacksmith;  John  Morgan,  wagon 
maker;  C.  B.  Anderson,  carpenter;  Vogle  & 
Banks,  proprietors  of  the  Valley  Flouring- 
Mill;  Postmaster,  C.  J.  Mandon;  physi- 

cians, Dr.  Jno.  B.  Warwick  and  Dr.  H.  C. 
Beard.  The  population  of  Lucasville  is  about 
360. 

LUCASVILLE  LODGE  NO.  465. 

was  organized  Oct.  16,  1872,  with  the  fol- 
lowing charter  members:  Leonard  Groninger, 


A.  L.  Groninger,  Isaac  Fullerton,  W.  M. 
Thomas,  Charles  E.  Wolf,  J.  N.  Johnson,  J. 

W. Wakefield,  Jacob  Fisher,  John  B. Warwick, 

M.  J.  Noel,  Nathan  Janes. 

First  officers:  Thos.  J.  Pursell,W.  M. ; A. 

L.  Groninger,  S.  W. ; J.  W.  Wakefield,  J. 

W.;  W.  M.  Thompson,  Secretary,  and  John 

B.  Warwick,  Treasurer.  The  first  lodge 
room  occupied  was  over  the  store  of  W.  J. 
Thompson,  which  was  neatly  fitted  up.  The 
order  has  flourished  since  its  inception,  and 
the  lodge  is  now  erecting  a fine  hall  at  a cost 
of  $2,700,  contracted  to  be  completed  Oct.  15, 
1883.  The  building  is  30  x 60,  frame,  two 
stories  high,  the  ceilings  thirteen  feet  high. 

The  upper  room  will  be  handsomely  finished 
and  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  lodge,  and 
the  lower  room  will  be  used  by  the  town  j 
authorities  as  their  Town  Hall.  The  lodge 
has  now  a membership  of  fifty-five,  with  the  j 
following  as  the  officers  for  the  year  1883:  j 

W.  M.,  T.  M.  Slavens;  Secretary,  C.  E.  i 
Wolf;  S.  W.,  Chas.  Peters;  S.  D.,  Chas.  Elli-  j 
son;  J.  W.,  R.  J.  Smith;  J.  D.,  J.  M.  Piles;  | 
Treasurer,  J.  B.  Warwick;  Tyler,  W.  J. 
Thomas.  Meeting  on  the.  Tuesday  on  or  be- 
fore the  full  moon  of  each  month. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Rev.  'William  Abernathy , pastor  of  the  t 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  Lucasville,  was 
horn  Jan.  25,  1839,  in  Chillicothe.  His 
father,  Jas.  M.  Abernathy,  was  born  June  1, 
1810,  in  Hampshire  County,  Va.,  and  in  j 
1829  came  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  He  was  j 
married  to  Rhoda  Conner,  a native  of  Lick-  ! 
ing  County,  Ohio,  born  Sept.  15,  1814.  They 
reared  a family  of  four  children,  all  of  whom  f 
are  living — William  (our  subject);  Robert,  j 
farming  in  Pickaway  County,  Ohio;  Isaac,  \ 
practicing  law  in  Circleville,  Ohio,  and  Mary, 
wifeofM.J.  Tootle.  Our  subject  came  with 
his  father’s  family  to  Pickaway  County  when 
fifteen  years  of  age,  where  he  attended  the  1 
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common  school,  after  which  he  took  a three 
years’  course  of  study  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  of  Delaware.  He  received  an 
exhorter’s  license  March  10,  1861,  and  in 
1870  was  licensed  to  preach  on  the  Darbyville 
circuit  and  Lancaster  district,  and  the  same 
year  was  appointed  junior  preacher  of  the 
Patriot  circuit.  In  1871  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Conference  at  Washington  court-house, 
after  which  he  traveled  on  the  Cheshire  cir- 
cuit two  years.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  by 
Bishop  Ames,  at  the  Ohio  Conference,  held 
at  Athens,  Ohio,  Sept.  28,  1873,  and  Oct,  3, 
1875,  was  ordained  Elder  by  Bishop  Foster, 
at  Athens,  Ohio,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  an  itinerant  minister,  till  he  took  charge 
of  his  present  church.  He  was  married  in 
1863  to  Celia,  daughter  of  John  and  Loretta 
Boss,  of  Delaware, Ohio.  Their  family  consists 
of  four  daughters — Edith  L.,  LellieM.,  Rhoda 
L.,  and  Lizzie  M. 

Henry  G.  Beard,  physician  and  surgeon, 
was  born  Dec.  21,  1839,  near  Middlebrook, 
Augusta  Co.,  Va. ; came  to  Ohio  in  Octo- 
ber, 1859,  and  soon  after  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Drs.  B.  G. 
& J.  B.  Warwick,  of  Lucasville,  Ohio,  and 
took  his  first 'course  of  lectures  at  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  session  of  1860-’61.  In 
August,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  a private  soldier, 
but  was  soon  promoted  to  Hospital  Steward, 
and  two  years  later  was  made  Assistant  Sur- 
geon of  the  First  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteers, 
Heavy  Artillery,  Second  Brigade,  Fourth 
Division,  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  He  was 
mustered  out  with  his  regiment  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  July  25, 1865,  and  returned  to  Lucas- 
ville. In  October,  1865,  he  located  at  Cali- 
fornia, Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  remained 
four  years.  He  then  removed  to  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  and  engaged  in  the  drug  business,  but 
on  account  of  failing  health  abandoned  it,  and 
resumed  the  more  active  duties  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  In  June,  1869,  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine 
26 


and  Surgery;  located  at  Lucasville  in  May, 
1879,  and  has  ever  since  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
was  married  Dec.  25,  1860,  to  Mary  E., 
daughter  of  David  Noel,  of  this  county.  They 
have  three  children  living — David  F.,  Michael 
J.  and  Roscoe  E.  Dr.  Beard  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Scioto  County  Medical 
Society  in  1878,  and  is  at  present  one  of  the 
Board  of  Censors  of  the  Hempstead  Memo- 
rial Academy  of  Medicine. 

David  Bennett  was  born  Feb.  5,  1846,  in 
Scioto  County,  a son  of  James  M.  and  Susan- 
nah (Tullerton)  Bennett.  His  father  was  also 
born  in  this  county  and  was  a farmer  and 
cabinet-maker.  He  died  in  1850.  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett was  a native  of  Virginia,  and  came  to 
Jackson  County,  Ohio,  when  four  years  of 
age.  She  is  at  present  residing  in  Madison 
Township,  this  county.  Our  subject  attended 
the  common  schools  and  high  school  in  his 
neighborhood,  but  acquired  most  of  his  edu- 
cation by  private  study  at  home.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  began  to  teach  and  has  taught 
ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  two  years, 
when  he  was  engaged  as  salesman  for  a dry- 
goods  house.  In  1873  he  engaged  in  farming 
and  has  a farm  of  230  acres,  besides  owning 
130  acres  in  Madison  Township.  His  land  is 
well  supplied  with  a fine  quality  of  timber 
and  he  furnishes  a large  amount  of  railroad 
ties.  He  was  married  in  1871  to  Jenette, 
daughter  of  L.  Noble.  This  union  has  been 
blessed  with  six  children,  of  whom  five  are 
living. 

Volentine  Bernthold  was  born  near  Ohio 
Furnace,  Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1849. 
He  attended  the  school  at  his  native  place  till 
ten  years  of  age,  when  he  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Vinton  County,  Ohio,  where  they 
remained  one  year.  They  then  moved  to 
Jackson  County  and  thence  to  Scioto  County, 
where  they  resided  on  a farm  on  Millars  Run, 
about  ten  years.  In  1877  he  moved  to  his 
present  farm  in  Valley  Township,  which  con 
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tains  300  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  cul- 
tivated. In  1872  he  was  married  to  Nancy 
M.,  daughter  of  William  Yulgmore,  of  this 
county.  They  have  two  boys  and  one  girl. 
Mr.  Bernthold  has  followed  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  lately  has  also  been  engaged  in  stock- 
raising. 

Joseph  Brandt  was  born  Jan.  13,  1813,  in 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  his  parents  having 
moved  there  in  1804.  In  1832  they  removed 
to  Scioto  County,  and  in  1836  the  father, 
Christian  Brandt,  died,  and  the  mother,  Eliz- 
abeth Brandt,  died  at  an  advanced  age  about 
1870.  Our  subject  spent  his  boyhood  days  on 
a farm  in  his  native  county,  and  in  1836,  after 
coming  to  Lucasville,  was  married  to  Mary 
Yannort.  She  died  in  1838  leaving  two  chil- 
dren. In  1812  he  was  married  to  Susan  Wil- 
son. This  union  was  blessed  with  six  boys 
and  four  girls,  all  of  whom  grew  to  maturity. 
Mr.  Brandt  in  his  later  years  began  black- 
smithing  and  wagon-making. 

Joseph  H.  Brandt , Jr.,  youngest  son  of  Jo- 
seph and  Susan  Brandt,  was  born  Dec.  13,1858, 
and  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Lucasville. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  entered  the 
store  of  B.  G.  Warwick,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained till  his  death,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  agent  for  Mrs.  Warwick.  He  was  elect- 
ed clerk  of  Yalley  Township  in  1881  and  re- 
elected in  1882  and  1883.  He  was  married 
July  26,  1881,  to  Miss  S.  C.  Funk.  They 
have  one  son — Clyde,  born  March  7,  1883. 

Smiley  A.  Caldwell  was  born  in  March, 
1853,  in  Scioto  County,  and  is  a son  of  Cap- 
tain Jacob  and  Huldah  (Hurd)  Caldwell,  both 
natives  of  Ohio.  In  1851  they  moved  to  Sci- 
oto County  and  settled  on  the  George  Yan 
Meter  farm,  where  the  father  died  in  1864. 
The  mother  is  making  her  home  with  our 
subject.  Smiley  A.  was  reared  on  a farm  and 
educated  at  the  common  schools  and  at  the 
Ohio  University,  at  Athens.  He  was  married 
in  1874  to  Jennie  Claypool,  of  Fairfield  Coun- 
ty, Ohio.  Their  family  consists  of  three  chil- 


dren. Mr.  Caldwell’s  farm  contains  540  acres 
of  excellent  land.  His  residence  is  a large 
two-story  brick,  built  in  1859,  and  surround- 
ed by  beautiful  grounds.  They  also  own  320 
acres  where  the  old  Scioto  Inn  stands.  Jacob 
Caldwell,  father  of  our  subject,  took  an 
active  part  in  recruiting  volunteers  for  the 
Ninety-first  Regiment,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed Captain,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a 
company  in  less  time  than  any  one  before. 
His  motives  in  entering  the  army  were  pure- 
ly patriotic,  and  in  doing  so  he  left  one  of  the 
best  farms  and  most  comfortable  homes  in 
the  county.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years  of  flux  and  general  debility,  at  the  San- 
itary Hospital,  in  Frederick  City,  Md.,  Aug. 
9,  1864,  and  was  buried  from  his  father’s  res- 
idence, near  Richmond  Dale,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio. 
He  left  a widow  and  three  children  to  mourn 
his  loss. 

Caleb  B.  Crull , son  of  David  and  Mary 
(Jenkins)  Crull,  was  born  near  Harrisonville, 
Ohio,  Sept.  7,  1813.  His  parents  were  na- 
tives of  Yirginia,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1813, 
and  in  1825  purchased  the  farm  where  our 
subject  now  resides.  They  reared  nine 
children  to  maturity,  of  whom  two  are  living 
— Caleb,  our  subject,  and  Jane  who  is  house- 
keeper at  the  old  horns tead.  David  Crull  was 
born  in  1783  and  died  in  1836,  and  his  wife 
was  born  in  1782  and  died  in  1842.  Our 
subject  was  first  married  to  Rebecca  Jones, 
who  only  lived  a few  months.  His  second 
wife  was  his  cousin  Jane,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Jane  Crull.  She  died  in  August,  1846. 
Mr.  Crull  owns  470  acres  of  fine  land  and  is 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

John  Louis  Dernbach  was  born  in  Bavaria, 
Germany,  March  8,  1843,  a son  of  Andrew 
and  Maria  Agnes  Dernbach,  natives  of  Ba- 
varia, the  father  born  Oct.  29,  1805,  and  the 
mother,  Jan.  12,  1812.  They  emigrated  to 
America,  May  28,1845,  landing  in  New  York 
City,  Aug.  4.  They  immediately  went  to  Sci- 
oto County,  Ohio,  and  settled  on  the  Charles 
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Chick  farm  near  Portsmouth,  remaining  one 
year.  He  then  purchased  a farm  of  160  acres 
on  Millar's  Run,  where  he  removed  his  fam- 
ily in  the  spring  of  1847,  they  being  the  first 
Germans  at  that  place.  The  old  couple  still 
reside  on  this  farm,  and  have  always  enjoyed 
good  health,  never  having  had  a doctor  in  the 
house.  The  old  lady,  although  in  her  sixty- 
seventh  year,  walks  to  Portsmouth  yet,  a dis- 
tance of  thirteen  miles,  and  never  complains. 
The  father  is  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  The 
family  consists  of  one  son  and  one  daughter — 
John  Louis  and  Eva,  both  of  whom  were  edu- 
cated in  the  old  log-cabin  schools.  In  1862 
John  Louis  joined  the  army  as  a sharp-shooter, 
under  the  command  of  Charles  A.  Barton. 
He  participated  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee,  and  served  three 
years.  He  was  mustered  out  July  19,  1865, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and,  returning  home,  en- 
gaged in  farming.  He  has  147  acres  of  land, 
of  which  ninety-five  acres  is  under  a state  of 
cultivation.  He  was  married  in  1870  to  Mary 
J.  Shey,  of  Pike  County.  Their  children  are 
— George,  Lizzie  M.,  William  A.  and  Rosa 
J.,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Mrs.  Dernbach  belongs  to  the 
Presbyterian  denomination. 

John  J.  Groninger , eldest  son  of  Leonard 
and  Susannah  Groninger,  was  born  in  Scioto 
County,  Aug.  22,  1832.  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm  and  has  always  followed  the  avocation 
of  a farmer.  He  has  100  acres  on  the  home 
farm  besides  a farm  lying  south  of  Lucasville 
containing  ninety  acres.  In  February,  1863, 
he  was  married  to  Rachel  A.,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Thomas,  of  this  county.  They  have 
a family  of  six  boys  and  two  girls.  Mr. 
Groninger  has  served  ten  years  as  Township 
Clerk.  Catherine  Thomas,  daughter  of  John 
McYey,  and  grandmother  of  Mrs.  Groninger, 
was  born  March  16,  1793,  in  Greenbrier 
County,  Va.  She  was  married  to  James 
Thomas  in  1814  and  reared  a family  of  eight 
children,  of  whom  four  are  living.  They 


came  from  Kentucky  to  Scioto  Valley,  Ohio, 
about  1827.  She  has  made  her  home  with 
Mr.  Groninger  for  many  years.  She  is  now 
ninety  years  of  age  and  is  very  smart  for  her 
age. 

Colonel  Leonard  Groninge^r  was  born  Aug. 
9,  1804,  in  Scioto  County,  and  lias  followed 
farming  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  was 
married  in  1831  to  Susan  Clark,  grand-daugh- 
ter of  Captain  William  Lucas.  Of  their  five 
children  three  are  living— John  J.,  Abram  L. 
and  Abigail  L.  His  wife  died  in  1854.  In 
1833  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
First  Regiment  Ohio  Militia  and  belonged  to 
the  Second  Brigade  and  Second  Division  com- 
manded by  General  William  Kendall.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  a staunch  Republican.  His  father,  Ja- 
cob Groninger,  was  born  in  Northumberland 
County,  Pa.,  and  married  Mary  Bates,  who  was 
born  in  Reading,  Pa.  They  came  to  Ohio  in 
1796  and  settled  in  a place  called  Lucas  Ferry, 
where  they  remained  till  1804.  They  then 
moved  to  what  was  then  Jefferson  Township, 
but  now  Valley  Township,  where  he  followed 
the  weaver’s  trade.  He  died  in  1814  and  his 
wife  in  August,  1830. 

Isaac  Newton  Johnson , of  Johnson  Station, 
Scioto  County,  was  born  Aug.  16,  1821,  and 
is  a son  of  Isaac  and  Jane  Johnson.  His 
youth  was  spent  in  attending  the  common 
school  and  in  assisting  his  father  in  clearing 
the  farm.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was 
married  to  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  Jesse  Cock- 
rell. They  were  blessed  with  a family  of  six 
children,  of  whom  four  are  married.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  he  moved  to  Morgan  Town- 
ship, Scioto  County,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  He  then  sold  his  farm  and  moved  to 
the  place  where  he  now  resides.  He  has  424 
acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  valley,  which 
is  in  a high  state  of  cultivation.  He  has 
been  very  successful  in  raising  grain,  corn 
and  wheat  being  the  principal  crops.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  been  a member  of  the  Lucasville 
Lodge,  No.  465,  F.  & A.  M.,  for  twelve 
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years.  He  has  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace 
eleven  years  besides  holding  many  other 
township  offices. 

Isaac  Johnson , eldest  son  of  Oakey  and 
Thebe  Johnson,  was  born  March  6,  1838,  on 
the  old  homestead,  at  present  occupied  by 
Isaac  N.  Johnson.  He  was  married  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  to  Fanny  L.  Gager,  who  died  in 
January,  1866.  In  1867  he  was  married  to 
.Rachel  Kendall,  of  Portsmouth,  and  daughter 
of  Milton  and  Ruth  Kendall.  They  have 
three  children — Dora  B.,  Elmer  E.  and  Bessie 
Maude.  He  has  been  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  during  life,  and  devotes  most  of  his 
time  to  raising  wheat,  barley  and  corn.  In 
breeding  he  makes  a specialty  of  Alderney 
cattle.  Mr.  Johnson  has  held  the  office  of 
Township  Trustee  and  other  township  offices. 
He  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and 
was  made  a Master  Mason  in  1873,  and  has 
held  the  office  of  Trustee  of  the  Lucasville 
Lodge,  Ho.  465. 

James  0.  Johnson  was  born  in  Scioto  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  Feb.  28,  1808,  a son  of  Isaac  and 
Jane  (Clark)  Johnson,  natives  of  Hampshire 
County,  Va.,  who  came  to  Ohio  in  1807  and 
located  near  what  was  known  as  Scioto  Inn, 
the  land  having  been  entered  by  his  grand- 
father, James  Clark.  Eight  months  later  his 
parents  removed  to  Ross  County,  where  they 
remained  two  years,  and  then  returned  to 
Scioto  County.  His  father  died  Feb.  18, 1832> 
and  his  mother  July  11,  1845.  They  were 
married  Feb.  28,  1805.  They  had  a family  of 
six  children,  three  of  whom  are  still  living — 
Isaac  N.,  Milton  and  James  O.  Isaac  John- 
son was  a leading  member  of  Aurora  Lodge, 
A.  F.  & A.  M.,  Portsmouth.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  no  church.  His  wife  was  a member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  James  O.  received 
but  a meager  education,  the  most  of  his  time 
being  employed  on  the  farm.  He  was  mar- 
ried March  10,  1833,  to  Thebe  Jeffords, 
daughter  of  Henry  C.  Jeffords.  He  was  a 
very  successful  farmer  and  stock-dealer,  and 


at  one  time  owned  1,300  acres  of  land,  but 
divided  it  with  his  children,  reserving  800 
acres  for  his  own  use.  He  had  a family  of 
nine  children — Mary  A.,  Rebecca  J.,  Eliza 
J.,  Caroline,  Emma  F.,  Isaac,  Milton,  Oakey 
and  William  G.  Mary  and  Rebecca  reside  in 
Logan  County,  111. ; Eliza  in  Scott  County, 

III.  Mr.  Johnson  died  Aug.  3,  1883. 

Jesse  Johnson , eldest  son  of  Isaac  H.  and 
Sarah  Johnson,  was  born  near  Bear’s  Creek, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto  River,  Oct.  26, 
1849.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
district  schools,  after  which  he  attended  the 
Iron  City  Commercial  College,  of  Pittsburg, 

Pa.,  since  which  he  has  been  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stock-dealing.  He  has  a farm  near 
Johnson  Station  containing  174  acres,  most 
of  which  is  highly  cultivated.  He  resides  on 
a farm  belonging  to  his  father-in-law,  which 
contains  564  acres,  on  which  there  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sugar-tree  groves  in  the 
valley  known  as  the  Simpson  grove,  and 
is  a pleasant  picnic  resort.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
married  in  1873  to  Rebecca,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Elias  and  Margaret  Simpson,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  families  in  the  Scioto  Valley. 

John  H.  Marsh , eldest  son  of  W.  A.  and 
Eleanor  Marsh,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  Oct.  f 
25,  1853.  When  quite  young  his  parents  j 
moved  to  the  farm  where  he  grew  to  man-  i 
hood  and  attended  the  district  schools,  and 
afterward  completed  his  education  at  the  Lu- 
casville High  School.  He  has  always  followed 
agricultural  pursuits.  In  1877  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  E.  Harwood,  now  residing  in 
the  house  where  she  was  born.  They  have  no 
children,  of  their  own,  but  have  an  adopted 
daughter. 

William  A.  Marsh , son  of  Wm.  and  Sarah 
(Linn)  Marsh,  was  born  Jan.  18,  1824,  in  Sci- 
oto County.  He  was  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years  to  Emily  F.  Herrod,  who 
died  a few  months  later.  His  present  wife 
was  Mrs.  Ellen  Morgens,  daughter  of  Conrad  \ 
Overturf.  To  this  union  were  born  fourteen  ' 
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children,  of  whom  five  are  living — John  H., 
James  S.,  William  P.,  Genevieve  and  Leono- 
ra. Mr.  Marsh  has  always  pursued  farming. 
He  has  at  present  2,000  acres  of  excellent 
land  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Scioto  River. 
He  is  the  short-horn  breeder  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, his  herd  consisting  of  the  best  grades 
in  this  part  of  the  county,  and  is  also  raising 
and  dealing  extensively  in  hogs.  He  has  giv- 
en much  attention  to  the  breeding  of  the  best 
draft  horses  and  trotters,  some  of  his  horses 
selling  for  $500  each.  He  has  been  Township 
Treasurer  for  twenty  years.  He  and  wife  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  church.  His  father 
was  a native  of  Maryland,  and  in  1816  came 
to  Scioto  Yalley  and  settled  near  what  is  now 
the  Pike  County  line,  where  he  built  the  Sci- 
oto Inn.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  here,  and  died  in  1851.  Our  subject’s 
mother  died  in  her  eightieth  year  in  1881. 

James  M.  MeAuley , farmer  and  merchant, 
was  born  Nov.  2,  1827,  in  Scioto  County. 
His  parents  were  natives  of  Virginia,  and 
were  married  in  Scioto  County,  and  settled 
on  Millar’s  Eun,  where  the  father,  James  Mc- 
Auley,  engaged  in  the  distilling  business. 
They  reared  a family  of  four  children — Rachel, 
Margaret,  Melinda  and  Kobert.  The  mother, 
Anna  (Hughes)  MeAuley,  died,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Auley  married  Hanna  (Hughs)  Snyder,  by 
whom  he  had  eight  children,  our  subject, 
James  M.,  being  the  eldest.  His  father  died 
Feb.  27,  1850,  and  his  mother  died  in  March, 
1883.  On  attaining  his  majority  our  subject 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Cockrell,  widow  of 
Jesse  Cockrell  and  daughter  of  Andrew  Glaze. 
They  have  two  children — James  Henry  and 
John  W.  Mr.  MeAuley  engaged  in  farming, 
and  soon  after  his  marriage  opened  a wagon- 
making and  blacksmith  shop,  which  he  ran  for 
several  years.  He  then  engaged  in  milling 
about  fifteen  years,  when  he  sold  his  mill  and 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  which  he 
has  since  followed  in  connection  with  farming. 
He  has  been  School  Director  some  time,  and 


has  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  one  term. 
His  farm  contains  240  acres  of  land  well  adapt- 
ed to  grazing  purposes. 

George  F.  Millar  was  born  Jan.  10,  1843, 
in  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  and  lived  on  the  home 
farm  till  attaining  his  majority.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1866  to  AnnieE.,  daughter  of  Thomas 
W.  Carre,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  They  have 
had  five  children — Nellie  L.,  Abram  F.,  Char- 
lie W.,  Eddie  Garfield  and  Frank  Howard. 
While  he  has  been  largely  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing and  mining  enterprises  he  has  still 
followed  farming q uite  extensively.  He  owns 
a farm  of  800  acres  which  is  in  a high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  takes  great  interest  in  the 
breeding  of  fine  stock.  His  father,  Abram 
F.  Millar,  was  born  May  26,  1818,  and  was 
married  about  the  year  1840,  to  Harriet  F. 
Peters.  Mr.  Abram  Millar  died  Feb.  28, 
1868,  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born.  His 
wife  was  again  married  to  Frank  M.  Slavens, 
and  still  resides  cm  the  old  home  place.  In 
1878  the  old  house  was  burned  and  almost  all 
its  contents  destroyed,  but  was  soon  rebuilt. 

Chandler  J.  Moulton , merchant,  was  born 
Dec.  26,  1839,  near  East  Randolph,  Ya.  He 
came  to  Scioto  County  with  his  parents  in  1848, 
who  settled  in  Lucasville.  His  father  died  in 
1849,  but  his  mother  is  still  living  with  our  sub- 
ject. He  attended  the  district  schools,  and 
when  about  nineteen  years  of  age  went  to  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware  for  two 
years.  After  leaving  school  he  engaged  in 
farming  and  dealing  in  stock  till  1867,  when 
he  embarked  in  the  mercantile  business,  which 
he  still  carries  on  in  connection  with  the  lum- 
ber trade.  He  was  married  in  1876  to  Mary 
Smith,  by  whom  he  has  had  four  children. 
Mr.  Moulton  is  a member  of  Lodge  No.  464, 
A.  F.  & A.  M.,  belongs  to  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar Commandery,  No.  13,  of  Portsmouth. 

James  Davis  Thomas  was  born  March  3, 
1816,  in  Ross  County,  Ohio.  His  father, 
Benjamin  Thomas,  was  born  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  and  his  mother  was  a native  of 
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Virginia.  They  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  1801 
and  settled  in  Ross  County,  near  Frankford. 
In  1820  they  settled  in  Clay  Township,  Scioto 
County,  where  the  father  died  in  1832,  and  the 
mother  was  burned  to  death  in  her  own  house 
in  1812.  James  D.  Thomas  received  a limit- 
ed education  at  the  subscription  schools,  and 
in  1810  was  married  to  Raney  A.,  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Dehart.  They  had 
a family  of  five  children,  two  of  whom  lived 
to  maturity.  Wm.  M.  died  in  1882,  and  Mary 
E.,wife  of  F.  F.  Millar.  Mrs.  Thomas  died  in 
1881.  In  1818  Mr.  Thomas  moved  to  his 
present  farm,  which  then  contained  275  acres, 
but  now  consists  of  1,200  acres.  His  brick 
residence  was  built  in  1819.  His  main  occu- 
pation has  been  farming,  in  which  he  has  been 
very  successful.  He  has  been  a member  of 
the  Methodist  church  over  forty  years. 

John  B.  Thomas , youngest  son  of  Benja- 
min and  Charity  Thomas,  was  born  near  Lu- 
casville,  Scioto  County,  March  1,  1819.  His 
father  was  a native  of  Virginia  and  came  to 
the  Scioto  Valley  in  an  early  day.  He  died 
in  1851  and  his  wife  is  yet  living,  now  the 
wife  of  W.  J.  Galford,  of  this  county.  Our 
subject  was  reared  on  a farm,  and  obtained  a 
fair  common-school  education.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Eliza  J.  Farmer,  who  has  borne  him 
four  children — Benjamin  F.,  Edna  M.,  Mary 
C.  and  Oscar  E.  Mr.  Thomas  has  a farm  of 
150  acres  of  choice  land,  on  which  he  raises 
principally  corn  and  wheat.  He  has  served 
as  Trustee  of  his  township  three  terms. 

William  J.  Thomas , merchant,  was  born 
in  June,  1837,  in  Scioto  County,  and  is  the 
eldest  son  of  Benjamin  and  Sally  Thomas. 
His  mother  dying  when  he  was  four  weeks 
old,  he  was  reared  by  his  grandmother,  Mary 
Thomas,  till  eight  years  of  age,  when  he  lived 
with  his  father,  who  had  previously  married 
Charity  Thomas.  His  father  died  in  1851. 
He  attended  the  common  schools,  and  when 
he  grew  to  manhood  engaged  in  farming.  He 
was  married  in  1860  to  Mary  M.,  daughter 


of  B.  G.  Warwick,  M.  D.,  of  Lucasville.  He 
has  seven  children  living,  his  eldest  daughter, 
Anna,  being  married  to  A.  J.  Hawk,  of  Syra- 
cuse, Ohio.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  moved 
to  Illinois  and  pursued  farming  for  five  years, 
after  which  he  returned  to  the  Scioto  Valley 
and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  elected  Township  Assessor  in 
1865,  and  was  again  elected  in  1882.  He  is  a 
member  of  Lodge  Ho.  165,  A.  F.  & A.  M., 
and  has  belonged  to  theCommandery  since  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  he  being  at  that  time  its 
youngest  member.  His  wife  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

William  M.  Thomas , deceased,  was  the 
only  son  of  James  D.  and  Haney  A.  Thomas, 
and  was  born  in  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  Hov. 

15,  1841.  He  was  married  in  1867  to  Rachel 
R.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Morgan,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  Scioto  Valley.  This  union 
was  blessed  with  seven  children,  of  whom 
four  are  living — Charles  W.,  Eva  H.,  Mary 
M.  and  Edward  Morgan.  Mr.  Thomas  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  farmers  and  stock- 
dealers  in  Valley  Township.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  18S2  and  his  widow  still  occupies 
his  residence,  which  is  a fine  two-story  frame 
surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and 
was  Secretary  of  the  lodge  from  the  time  of  j 
its  organization  till  shortly  before  his  death.  j 

George  Vogel , miller,  was  born  in  Germany  I 

in  1825,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Frances  ! 
Schwab,  also  a native  *of  Germany.  He 
learned  the  miller’s  trade  and  followed  it  in 
Germany  till  1849,  when  he  emigrated  to 
America.  He  landed  in  Hew  Vork,  and  im- 
mediately went  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trade  a short  time,  when  he 
moved  to  Portsmouth  and  engaged  in  milling 
till  1869.  He  then  bought  a farm  and  mill  on 
Brush  Creek,  where  he  was  successfully  en- 
gaged  till  1880,  after  which  he  moved  his  ma- 
chinery to  Lucasville  and  built  his  present 
mills  known  as  the  Valley  Mills,  being  the  . 
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first  built  in  Lucasville.  The  mill  has  a capac- 
ity for  grinding  125  bushels  of  wheat  daily, 
besides  a large  amount  of  corn.  It  is  a two- 
story  building,  having  two  run  of  burrs  and 
everything  in  good  repair.  Mr.  Yogel  is  one 
of  the  practical  millers  of  the  Scioto  Valley, 
having  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  business. 

John  B.  Warwick,  physician  and  surgeon, 
was  born  July  5,  1834,  in  Augusta  County, 
Va.,  a son  of  B.  G.  and  Mary  Warwick,  na- 
tives of  Virginia.  Our  subject  came  with  his 
parents  to  Portsmouth  in  1858,  and  in  1859 
came  to  Lucasville.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  county  and  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  1854  in  his  father’s  office.  He  attend- 
ed the  Ohio  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  the  spring  of 
1858.  He  then  practiced  his  profession  in 
Portsmouth  one  year,  after  which  he  moved 
to  Lucasville  where  he  still  resides,  having  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice.  In  1862  he  en- 
tered the  Union  army  as  Surgeon  of  the  Nine- 
ty-first Ohio  Infantry  and  served  three  years. 
He  was  in  all  the  important  battles  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  was  mustered  out  in 
June,  1865.  He  was  married  in  1860  to  Sarah 
B.  Moulton.  They  have  been  blessed  with 


three  boys  and  three  girls.  The  Doctor  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
and  belongs  to  Lodge  No.  465,  Lucasville. 

George  R.  Watkins , station  agent,  was 
born  in  Pike  County,  Ohio,  in  1858,  and  is 
the  youngest  son  of  John  and  Sophia  J.  Wat- 
kins. His  father  was  a native  of  Virginia, 
and  came  to  Ohio  in  an  early  day.  He  was  a 
volunteer  in  the  Union  army,  where  he  died, 
when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  but  three 
years  old.  George  H.  was  educated  at  the 
common  schools.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years 
he  was  appointed  ticket  agent  of  the  Scioto 
Valley  Ii.  R.,  at  Johnson’s  Station,  which 
position  he  held  eighteen  months.  He  was 
then  appointed  General  Ticket  and  Freight 
Agent  at  the  station,  and  also  had  charge  of 
G.  F.  Lauman’s  general  merchandise  store. 
In  1881  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  John- 
son’s Station,  the  post-office  being  called  Clif- 
ford. Johnson’s  Station  is  one  of  the  largest 
shipping  points  on  the  road,  there  having 
been  shipped  during  1882,  85,000  railroad 
ties.  Jan.  12,  1879,  Mr.  Watkins  was  mar- 
ried to  Lillie  I.,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Glaze, 
of  this  county.  They  are  the  parents  of  three 
children. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


MORGAN,  RUSH  AND  BRUSH  CREEK  TOWNSHIPS. 


MORGAN  TOWNSHIP. 

Morgan  Township  was  organized  June  T, 
1825,  and  was  formerly  a part  of  Seal  Town- 
ship, and  then  of  Union.  It  lies  on  the  Sci- 
oto River;  is  rather  of  an  oblong  shape,  with 
a surface  hilly,  rough  and  broken.  It  has 
numerous  springs  of  splendid  mineral  water. 
It  is  principally  watered  by  Bear  Creek,  which 
arises  in  the  western  and  northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  township,  and  flowing  easterly 
and  southeasterly  unites  its  waters  with  the 
Scioto  River,  near  the  center  of  its  eastern 
border.  It  is  a heavily  timbered  township. 
The  valley  of  the  Scioto  is  rich,  and  the  small 
valleys  among  its  hills  are  also  capable  of  a 
bountiful  yield  under  a proper  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  township,  however,  is  not  a wealthy 
one.  Its  immense  forest  is  being  utilized  for 
railroad  ties,  and  its  annual  income  from  this 
source  is  considerable.  Tanbark  is  another 
source  of  revenue  while  the  agricultural 
lands  of  the  valleys  return  a fair  remunera- 
tion to  the  farmer.  Its  massive  forests,  its 
hills  and  ravines,  its  dark  cave-like  gulches, 
made  it  a paradise  for  wild  animals  in  the 
olden  times.  Bears  were  quite  numerous, 
wolves  were  in  packs,  while  deer,  turkeys, 
duck,  coons  and  squirrels  were  too  numerous 
to  give  an  estimate.  The  old  pioneer  made 
a handsome  living  in  disposing  of  his  bear, 
panther,  wolf  and  deer  skins,  and  his  win- 
ter’s meat  was  a part  only  of  the  profit  of  his 
hunting  expedition. 


WHEN  SETTLED. 

Morgan  Township  was  first  settled  about 
1804,  although  a portion  of  the  valley  bot- 
toms undoubtedly  found  tenants  a year  or 
two  earlier.  Hezekiah  Merritt  settled  on  the 
east  side  as  early  as  1796,  just  above  Lucas- 
ville,  but  he  was  a pioneer,  and  claims  to  have 
raised  the  first  crop  of  corn  in  the  county. 

The  summer  of  1796  showed  three  crops  of 
corn  growing  in  Scioto  County — that  of  Sam- 
uel Marshall,  one  crop  in  Niles  Township,  on 
the  land  of  John  Belli,  and  the  one  above 
mentioned  of  Merritt’s.  It  was  stated  that 
a few  years  later  other  pioneers  settled  on  the 
west  side  above  Brush  Creek,  and  that  some 
of  these  were  on  the  land  now  included  in  j 
Morgan  Township,  and  that  these  settlers  | 
were  located  there  as  early  as  1803-’4.  How-  * 
ever,  definite  knowledge  is  had  that  Morgan  i 
Township  had  more  than  one  settler  in  1806, 
and  that  it  grew  in  population  along  the  Sci-  j 
oto  River  which  skirts  its  eastern  boundary  * 
for  some  seven  miles. 

Among  the  first  settlers  were  the  Shelp-  j: 
mans,  the  Deavers,  the  Murphys,  Noels, 
Corbleys,  Glazes,  Walls,  Nices,  etc.,  the  first  j 
four  being  known  to  have  come  as  early  as  j 
1804-’5,  if  not  earlier.  The  Deavers  sold  j 
property  in  1806,  and  the  Noels  are  among  the 
early  pioneers  before  the  organization  of  the 
county  in  1803,  or  about  that  time.  Some  of  J 
the  old  settlers  who  are  now  dead  are  remem- 
bered  well.  Of  these  were  A.  Noel,  Thomas  ( 
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Morgan,  Abraham  Glaze,  Isaac  Glaze,  David 
Shelpman,  Spicer  Shelpman,  Joshua  Cutler 
and  Pliney  Cutler. 

The  oldest  settlers  now  living  in  the  town- 
ship are  Abraham  Snively,  Elias  Simpson, 
William  Shelpman  and  David  Glaze.  There 
are  also  a few  more  nearly  as  aged  as  those 
above  mentioned. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  township  was  organized  in  1825,  and 
the  following  are  its  metes  and  bounds: 

“ Ordered , The  following  boundaries  shall 
constitute  Morgan  Township:  Beginning  at 

John  Deaver’s  lower  line  on  the  Scioto  River, 
following  said  line  to  the  west  end  thereof; 
thence  in  a direct  line  to  Comstock’s  cabin,  on 
McCullock’s  Creek;  thence  in  a direct  line  to 
the  county  line  between  Scioto  and  Pike  coun- 
ties, so  as  to  include  twenty-two  square  miles 
for  said  township;  thence  with  said  county 
line  to  the  Scioto  River;  thence  with  the  me- 
anders of  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
And  that  the  electors  of  Morgan  Township 
assemble  on  the  4th  day  of  July  next,  at 
the  house  of  Cornelius  Shelpman,  and  then 
and  there  elect  township  officers.”  June  7, 
1825. 

The  first  J ustice  of  the  Peace  after  its  or- 
ganization was  William  Deaver,  as  near  as 
could  be  learned,  the  township  records  being 
missing. 

The  voting  precinct  is  on  Bear  Creek,  about 
two  miles  from  the  canal,  this  latter  water- 
way passing  through  the  township  from  north 
to  south  nearly  in  a straight  line,  avoiding  the 
bends  of  the  Scioto  River. 

Messrs.  Jones  & Adams  have  the  only 
store  in  the  western  and  northwestern  part  of 
the  township,  a general  stock  being  kept  by 
them. 

Frank  Lauman  keeps  a general  store  on  the 
line  of  the  canal,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
township.  These  are  the  only  mercantile  es- 
tablishments in  the  township.  Lucasville,  in 


Valley  Township,  is  the  postoffice  on  the  east, 
and  Galena  on  the  west. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Baptist  Church , on  Upper  Bear  Creek, 
was  organized  about  1879.  The  Trustees 
were:  John  R.  Mead,  A.  B.  McCall  and  San- 
ford Norman;  Aarou  Carter,  Clerk,  and  Rev- 
A.  K.  Murphy,  Pastor.  Church  services  are 
held  once  a month,  and  Sabbath-school  every 
Sunday.  The  average  attendance  at  Sunday- 
school  is  sixty.  The  Rev.  John  Carney  was 
the  first  Baptist  minister  to  preach  in  Morgan 
Township. 

The  Macedonia  Christian  Church  organi- 
zation -has  no  church  building  and  holds  its 
meetings  in  the  Upper  Bear  Creek  School- 
house.  Services  are  held  once  a month,  the 
Rev.  James  Taylor  officiating.  Sabbath- 
school  is  held  every  Sunday. 

The  United  Brethren  Church  organization, 
on  Upper  Bear  Creek,  holds  its  meetings  in 
the  Baptist  church  building,  services  being 
held  regularly  once  a month.  The  Rev.  G. 
W.  Morgan  is  the  pastor. 

The  Lower  Bear  Creeh  United  Brethren 
Church  was  built  in  1845.  It  was  the  only 
church  in  the  township  at  that  time.  Before 
this  church  was  erected  they  held  their  meet- 
ings in  the  school-house.  The  members  were 
very  few  and  preaching  was  had  only  occa- 
sionally, Revs.  Edwards  and  Cretzinger  being 
the  first  ministers  of  this  denomination  in  the 
township.  The  few  members  then  were: 
William  Shelpman,  Thomas  Shelpman,  Miss 
Maria  Shelpman,  Abraham  Glaze,  Jonathan 
Glaze  and  Socrates  Glaze.  It  now  has  a mem- 
bership of  about  fifty.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  G. 
W.  Morgan.  Trustees  are:  Pope  Gordon, 
A.  Snively  and  Eugene  Peck.  Sabbath-school 
is  regularly  kept  each  Sunday  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  some  forty-five  pupils. 
Church  service  is  held  every  three  weeks. 
The  religious  interests  of  the  township  are 
well  taken  care  of  by  these  churches,  and  the 
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pastors  and  members  of  all  are  doing  earnest 
work  in  the  Christian  field. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  of  Morgan  Township  are  five 
in  number,  as  follows:  Sub-district  No.  1, 

Bear  Creek  School;  Sub-district  No.  2,  Simp- 
son School;  Sub-district  No.  3,  Upper  Bear 
Creek  School;  Sub-district  No.  4,  The  Mc- 
Collect  School ; Sub-district  No.  5,  Gordon 
School.  The  total  number  of  scholars  in  the 
township  in  1873,  was  112.  The  number  now 
on  the  school  record  for  1883,  is  407,  showing 
an  increase  in  ten  years  of  295. 

The  Morgan  School-house  was  built  in  1830 
and  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  regu- 
lar school-house  built  in  the  township.  It 
was  located  at  the  mouth  of  Slate  Run,  Mr. 
Abraham  B.  Beanes  being  its  teacher.  The 
next  one  was  the  Cutler  School-house,  which 
wa3  erected  in  1835.  The  first  school  in  the 
township,  in  1823,  was  kept  in  a little  log 
school-house  with  greased  paper  for  windows, 
and  located  near  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek. 
It  had  puncheon  seats  and  floor;  the  teacher 
was  A.  Banes. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS,  1883. 

Trustees,  Jaspar  Graham,  William  Dunlap 
and  William  W.  Crabtree;  Treasurer,  G.  F. 
Lauman;  Clerk,  N.  F.  Peck;  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  Edward  Crabtree  and  L.  M.  McCoy; 
Constables,  Reason  Crabtree  and  Andrew  Mc- 
Corkle. 

Morgan  Township,  politically,  is  Republi- 
can. The  population  of  the  township  was  in 
1840,265;  1850,280;  1860,  6S6;  1870,  758; 
1880,  1,019.  It  has  an  area  of  18,505  acres 
of  land,  and  its  assessed  -valuation  for  1882 
was,  on  lands  $113,000;  on  personal  property, 
$49,052,  a total  of  $162,052.  The  personal 
property  in  1880  was  assessed  at  $40,455  ; 
a gaio  in  two  years  of  $8,597. 


OIL  WELLS  ON  BEAR  CREEK. 

In  1865  the  petroleum  which  found  its  way 
to  the  surface  and  covered  the  surfaces  of 
Httle  patches  of  water  in  this  valley  attracted 
the  attention  of  capitalists  from  New  York 
City  who  determined  to  penetrate  the  earth 
in  hope  of  finding  a rich  fountainhead  of  val- 
uable fluid.  A well  four  inches  in  diameter 
was  sunk  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr.  E. 
F.  Peck  to  the  great  depth  of  1,088  feet.  At 
that  depth,  although  no  oil  was  discovered,  a 
stream  of  peculiar  water  was  reached  which 
spouted  out  with  great  force,  forming  a veri- 
table artesian  well.  The  water,  at  first,  spout- 
ed to  a height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  but  the 
force  has  gradually  diminished  so  that  at  the 
present  time  it  rises  but  a few  inches  above 
the  surface,  but  pours  forth  a steady  stream 
of  considerable  size.  But  the  most  peculiar 
and  interesting  feature  of  this  well  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  water  which  is  strongly  impregnat- 
ed with  gas  and  mineral  substance.  It  greatly 
resembles  and  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  fa- 
mous Blue  Lick  waters  of  Kentucky.  The 
water  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  gas  that 
when  a match  is  held  near  the  stream  it  ignites 
and  burns  with  a strong  and  steady  flame 
which  gives  the  water  the  appearance  of 
burning  alcohol.  On  the  first  outburst  of  this 
water,  to  the  further  surprise  of  the  workmen, 
the  mysterious  fountain  took  fire  and  burned 
with  such  force  that  before  it  could  be  extin- 
guished, after  a day’s  effort,  it  had  consumed 
the  derrick,  engine-house  and  all  combustible 
material  within  its  reach.  Two  miles  further 
up  the  creek  two  other  similar  wells  were 
bored  with  similar  results. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Jonathan  Glaze , deceased,  was  born  in 
Wood  County,  Va.,  June  22, 1817,  and  in  1830 
came  to  Ohio,  and  soon  after  located  in  Mor- 
gan Township,  Scioto  County.  He  married 
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Eva  Glaze.  To  them  were  born  eleven  chil- 
dren, but  five  now  living — Bose  Ann,  wife  of 
Eugene  Peck;  Irene,  wife  of  W,  F.  Peck; 
John  W.;  Lillie,  wife  of  George  Watkins,  and 
William.  Cynthia,  wife  of  James  Blackburn; 
Mary,  wife  of  C.  D.  Pearce;  Bachel,  Rhoda, 
Malinda  and  Sarah  are  deceased.  Mr.  Glaze 
was  a member  of  the  United  Brethren  church. 
He  was  very  successful  in  his' business  opera- 
tions, and  at  his  death  left  850  acres  of  land. 
He  died  Oct.  2,  1875.  His  wife  died  April 
17,  1881.  She  was  born  June  22,  1820.  Mr. 
Glaze  was  Treasurer  of  Morgan  Township 
twenty-one  years.  Politically  he  was  a Repub- 
lican. John  W.,  son  of  Jonathan  Glaze,  was 
born  in  1857,  and  in  November,  1881,  married 
Lena  Emory.  He  owns  thirty-five  acres  of  the 
home  farm  and  104  acres  elsewhere  in  the 
township.  He  and  wife  are  members  of  the 
United  Brethren  church  and,  like  his  parents, 
are  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

G.  F.  Lauman , dealer  in  general  merchan- 
dise, Bear  Creek,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in 
1840,  and  came  with  his  parents  to  Ohio  when 
a mere  boy.  He  began  his  mercantile  career 
at  Waverly,  as  a salesman.  He  afterward 
clerked  in  Jasper  eight  years,  and  in  1872  es- 
tablished his  present  place  of  business.  He 
carries  a complete  stock  of  groceries,  dry- 
goods,  hats,  caps,  boots,  shoes  and  notions. 
He  buys  and  sells  country  prod  uce,  and  does  an 
annual  business  of  $15,000.  April  17,  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  G,  First  Ohio  Infantry, 
for  three  months,  being  the  first  man  enrolled 
from  Pike  County.  He  was  seriously  wound- 
ed in  the  side  and  hand  at  Vienna,  which 
incapacitated  him  for  further  service,  and  he 
was  discharged  and  returned  home.  He  has- 
served  several  terms  as  Treasurer  of  Morgan 
Township,  and  from  1875  till  July  9,  1883, 
was  Postmaster  at  Bear  Creek.  He  is  a 
member  of  Waverly  Lodge,  A.  F.  & A. 
M.  Oct.  6,  1864,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
L.  Watkins. 


Eugene  A.  Peek  was  born  in  Rutland,  Vt., 
Dec.  14,  1833,  but  in  boyhood,  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Massachusetts.  He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a good  education,  and  by  close 
study  has  acquired  a good  practical  knowledge 
of  business  and  public  affairs.  In  1854  he 
removed  to  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  resided  a year  and  a half,  when  he  remov- 
ed to  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  and  in  1857  came 
to  Scioto  County.  He  now  owns  a.  farm  of 
200  acres,  partly  improved.  He  has  been  Trus- 
tee of  the  township  several  temrs,  and  Treas- 
urer four  years.  In  1876  he  went  to  Califor- 
nia, where  he  has  a brother,  and  remained  a 
year  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  In  1880 
he  again  went  to  the  Western  slope  and  in- 
vested in  a gold  mine,  which  he  is  now  operat- 
ing with  fair  success.  He  was  married  in 
1863  to  Rose  Ann,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Glaze.  They  have  four  children — Lowell  N., 
Cora  E.,  Lyman  J.,  and  Lulu  Pearl.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peck, Lowell  and  Cora  are  members 
of  the  United  Brethren  church. 

Elias  Simpson,  farmer  and  stock-dealer, 
postoffice,  Bear  Creek,  was  born  in  Hamp- 
shire County,  Va.,  in  1818,  a son  of  John  and 
Rebecca  Simpson,  natives  of  Virginia.  His 
father  died  in  Virginia,  and  his  mother  mar- 
ried Hiram  Alloway,  and  in  1827  came  to 
Pike  County,  Ohio,  where  she  died.  Elias, 
when  nineteen  years  of  age,  in  1837,  came  to 
Scioto  County  and  worked  for  Geo.  Heoredth 
a number  of  years.  April  1,  1842,  he  mar- 
ried Margaret  Howard  and  leased  land  of  his 
employer,  where  he  lived  till  Jan.  17,  1848, 
when  he  settled  where  he  now  lives,  leasing 
the  land  at  the  time  with  James  Rankins. 
In  1854  he  purchased  land  and  has  since 
added  to  it  till  he  now  owns  land  in  Rush, 
Morgan  and  Valley  townships,  aggregating 
upward  of  3,000  acres,  and  is  the  largest  land 
owner  on  the  west  side,  if  not  in  Scioto  Coun- 
ty. By  his  industry  and  energy  he  has  accu- 
mulated his  property,  having  started  in  life 
with  nothing.  Politically  he  is  a Republican ; 
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was  formerly  a Whig,  and  cast  his  first  presi- 
dential vote  for  W.  H.  Harrison  in  1840.  He  is 
no  politician,  preferring  the  quiet  of  business 
life  to  the  unrest  of  political  honors.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Simpson  have  had  thirteen  children, 
but  five  now  living — Mary  Ann,  wife  of  James 
Ellison;  Rhoda,  wife  of  Joseph  Morgan;  Re- 
becca, wife  of  Jesse  Johnson;  Franklin,  mar- 
ried Belle  Dever;  and  Henry,  married  Aggie 
Ballinger.  Jane,  John,  Elias,  George,  Amos, 
Andrew  T.,  Cynthia  Alice  and  A.  Lincoln  are 
deceased.  John  enlisted  Oct.  4,  1864,  in 
Company  B,  Twenty-second  Ohio  Infantry, 
for  one  year,  and  was  discharged  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  died  at  home  Nov.  2,  1865. 
Mrs.  Simpson  died  Aug.  8,  1881,  aged  fifty- 
eight  years.  July  12,  1883,  Mr.  Simpson 
married  Mary  Dunlap.  He  is  a member  of 
Lucasville  Lodge,  No.  465,  A.  F.  & A.  M. 

RUSH  TOWNSHIP. 

Rush  Township  was  the  last  of  the  munic- 
ipal divisions  of  the  county  organized,  and 
was  taken  wholly  from  Union  Township, 
June  3,  1867.  Tt  lies  on  the  Scioto  River,  a 
distance  of  some  seven  miles  north  and  south, 
and  the  largest  and  best  portion  of  its  agri- 
cultural area  is  in  the  valley.  South  of  Brush 
Creek  the  township  is  hilly  and  broken. 
North  of  Brush  Creek  there  is  more  valley 
land,  but  the  west  and  north  sides  are  broken 
and  rough.  In  length  the  township,  north 
and  south,  will  average  about  seven  miles. 
East  and  west,  south  of  Brush  Creek,  the 
width  is  about  three  miles,  and  north  of  it 
some  four  miles,  the  river  going  east,  making 
a large  bend,  and  the  western  line  of  the 
township  angling  to  the  northwTest,  running 
west  of  north,  the  river  doing  likewise  above 
and  below  the  bend,  which  starts  its  easterly 
course  about  the  center  of  the  township,  north 
and  south. 

In  wTater  supply  it  has  an  abundance.  Pond 
River  in  the  southern  portion  is  quite  a 
stream  and  crosses  the  township  in  a semi- 


circular torm.  Brush  Creek,  the  largest 
stream,  flows  in  from  the  west,  near  the  center 
of  the  township  and  runs  in  almost  a straight 
due  easterly  course  across  the'township.  Both 
of  these  streams  empty  into  the  Scioto  River. 
Reed’s  River  rises  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  township  and  runs  nearly  due  southeast, 
and  mingles  its  waters  with  Brush  Creek 
about  one  mile  from  its  mouth. 

AREA,  VALUATION  AND  POPULATION. 

While  there  are  over  tvventv-two  square 
miles  of  territory,  or  an  area  of  about  14,500 
acres,  in  Rush  Township,  the  tax-duplicate 
gives  the  number  of  acres  assessed  at  12,954. 
There  is  probably  that  much  land  without 
counting  the  water  surface.  The  value  of  the 
land  is  set  down  in  1882  at  $176,480  ; per- 
sonal property  at  $54,040;  total  value, 
$230,520. 

In  regard  to  its  population  Rush  is  like 
Valley,  the  year  1870  being  the  first  time  it 
came  under  the  census  taker.  In  that  year 
it  had  a population  of  638,  and  in  1880,  it 
had  increased  to  778.  It  has  the  smallest  pop- 
ulation of  any  township  in  the  county,  but 
there  are  four  other  townships  that  have  less 
assessed  wealth.  The  Ohio  Canal  passes 
through  its  whole  length  from  north  to  south 
along  the  valley. 

FREESTONE. 

Having  spoken  of  it  as  a good  stock  town- 
ship, and  the  value  of  the  farm  land  in  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Scioto  and  Brush  creeks, 
there  is  one  other  industry  which  will  yet 
prove  a source  of  wealth  to  the  township — its 
immense  quarries  of  freestone.  It  is  equal  to 
the  test  with  no  limit  to  its  quantity.  As  yet 
this  source  of  wealth  has  been  but  partially 
developed.  The  “Inskeep  Stone  Works” 
were  started  in  1874,  by  J.  M.  Inskeep,  and 
from  the  above  date  to  1883  he  has  dealt  or 
quarried  exclusively  block  stone.  But  this 
year  the  demand  for  cut  stone  becoming  so 
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great  and  his.  business  extending,  he  has  put 
in  three  pairs  of  gauges  of  the  latest  improved 
machinery  for  cutting  or  sawing  stone.  His 
new  building  is  a good  one  and  is  34  x 64  feet 
in  size.  Mr.  Inskeep’s  quarry  covers  about 
150  acres,  and  it  is  almost  one  solid  bed  of 
fine-grained  freestone,  pronounced  by  Prof. 
Orton,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  the  equal  of 
any  in  the  State.  He  has  invested  $6,000  in 
the  business  and  keeps  20  men  at  work. 
There  is  a very  large  quantity  of  timber  in 
the  township,  and  the  shipping  of  that,  cut- 
ting ties  and  securing  tan-bark  is  a leading 
industry  at  this  time.  The  Cincinnati  & 
Eastern  Pail  way  will  traverse  the  southern 
portion  of  the  townships  between  four  and 
five  miles  south  of  Brush  Creek  to  the  Scioto, 
and  thence  down  that  stream  to  Portsmouth. 
The  railroad,  the  canal,  and  the  river  consti- 
tute the  transportation  facilities  of  the  town- 
| ship,  outside  of  farm  stock.  The  river  bot- 
tom and  that  of  Brush  Creek  are  well  culti- 
vated and  some  of  the  finest  farms  in  the 
county  can  be  found  in  Rush  Township. 

HOW  AND  WHEN  ORGANIZED. 

A strong  petition  from  a majority  ot  the 
citizens  of  the  township  was  presented  to  the 
county  commissioners,  and  the  following 
action  taken  by  them: 

In  the  matter  of  dividing  Union  Township, 
a petition  was  presented  by  Levi  Kirkendall 
and  others  praying  the  commissioners  to  di- 
vide the  territory  of  said  Union  Township  and 
create  and  make  a new  township,  and  to  lay 
off  and  designate  the  same  from  the  said  ter- 
ritory of  Union  Township,  in  Scioto  County, 
said  division  as  prayed  for  by  petitioners  to 
be  made  by  running  a line  as  follows:  Be- 

ginning in  the  township  line  between  the  said 
township  of  Union  and  the  township  of  Mor- 
gan, at  the  corner  of  survey  No.  11,036,  made 
in  the  name  of  W.  Philips,  and  survey  No. 
3,285,  made  in  the  name  of  John  Swan ; thence 
a southwesterly  course  on  a straight  line  to 


the  northwest  corner  of  John  Swan’s  sur- 
vey 3,284;  thence  southeasterly  on  a straight 
line  to  the  old  saw-mill  formerly  owned  by 
Philip  Noel,  on  Pond  Creek;  and  thence  con- 
tinuing the  same  course  until  it  strikes  the 
southern  line  of  said  Union  Township,  and 
dividing  it  from  Washington  Township; 
thence  with  the  line  between  said  last-named 
township,  an  easterly  course,  to  the  Scioto 
River;  thence  up  said  Scioto  River,  with  the 
meanders  thereof,  the  same  being  a^line  of 
said  Union  Township,  to  the  -eorner  of  said 
Union  and  Morgan  townships;  thence  with 
the  line  of  said  Union  and  Morgan  townships, 
a westerly  course,  to  the  beginning. 

A remonstrance  was  also  presented  signed 
by  Milborn  Coe  and  others  against  the  divis- 
ion of  said  Union  Township,  and  the  Com- 
missioners, after  due  consideration  of  said  pe- 
tition and  remonstrance,  do  find  that  notice 
of  said  application  for  the  division  of  said  Un- 
ion Township  had  been  given  for  full  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  hearing  of  said  application, 
and  that  said  petition  had  been  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  householders  of  said  Union 
Township,  and  it  also  appearing  that  there  is 
contained  within  the  boundaries  of  said  pro- 
posed new  township  more  than  twenty-two 
square  miles,  and  that  there  is  also  contained 
within  the  bounds  of  said  Union  Township, 
outside  of  the  limits  and  bounds  of  said  pro- 
posed new  township,  more  than  twenty-two 
square  miles,  they  therefore  find  that  it  is 
necessary  and  expedient  to  lay  off  said  new 
township,  and  they  therefore  grant  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners,  and  it  is  now  Ordered , That 
a new  township  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby 
laid  off,  designated  from  the  territory  of  said 
Union  Township  as  prayed  for  in  said  peti- 
tion; and  it  is  further  Ordered , That  said  new 
township  be  known  by  the  name  of  “ Rush.” 
And  it  is  further  Ordered , That  the  County 
Surveyor  or  other  competent  surveyor  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  survey  and  establish  the 
line  dividing  the  said  new  from  the  said  old 
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township,  as  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
prayers  of  the  petitioners  as  practicable,  and 
forthwith  report  the  boundaries  of  said  new 
township  to  this  board,  and  that  the  same  be 
recorded  in  a book  kept  for  that  purpose;  and 
it  is  further  Ordered , That  an  election  be  held 
at  the  school-house  near  the  mouth  of  Brush 
Creek,  in  said  new  township,  on  the  17th  day 
of  June,  A.  D.,1867,  for  the  election  of  town- 
ship officers  for  said  new  township  of  “Rush.” 
The  commissioners  appointed  James  Bold- 
man  Surveyor  in  accordance  with  the  forego- 
ing order;  and  it  is  further  ordered  that  the 
auditor  issue  an  order  to  James  Boldman  di- 
recting him  to  make  said  survey.”  June  3, 
1867.  ^ 

TOWNSHIP  ELECTION. 

On  the  organization  being  effected  an  elec- 
tion was  ordered  for  township  officers,  which 
took  place  June  18,  1867.  This  resulted  as 
follows:  Trustees,  Benton  P.  Bondurant, 

Jno.  Clemmens  and  Andrew  Ray.  Treasurer, 
A.  J.  Russell;  Clerk,  W.  W.  Wilkins;  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  B.  J.  Farmer  and  Francis  H. 
Ponsot;  Constables,  Geo.  W.  Elleson  and 
Arthur  Dement. 

The  officers  for  1883  are:  Trustees,  Henry 
Wangaman,  A.  J.  Hill,  J.  F.  Richey;  Treas- 
urer, P.  H.  Brown,  Jr.;  Clerk,  W.  W.  Wil- 
kins; Constables,  J.  L.  L.  McDaniel,  J.  H. 
Massie;  Assessor,  Isaac  Shelpman;  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  Henry  E.  Gorley,  John  McDaniel. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  school  districts  of  the  new  township  of 
Rush,  five  in  number,  were  organized  Sept. 
26,  1867. 

Rush  Township, like  all  the  river  townships, 
was  early  settled.  The  names  of  many  who 
lived  in  the  township  when  the  county  was 
first  organized  will  be  found  in  the  old  s et- 
hers’ list.  General  Wm.  Kendall  and  Samuel 
G.  Jones,  the  former  a miller  and  boat-builder 
in  early  days,  and  many  others,  all  tell  that 


the  valleys  of  Scioto  and  Brush  found  early 
pioneers  to  stake  their  claims  within  the  lim- 
its of  Rush.  The  first  steamboat  built  in- 
land was  built  at  the  mouth  of  Brush  Creek 
in  1818,  by  Wm.  Kendall.  The  timber  was 
superior,  and  it  came  down  near  to  the  river 
and  through  the  channel  of  Brush  Creek. 
The  Utts  and  a few  others  came  in  1797  and 
1798.  Many  others  came  soon  after,  of  whom 
are  recalled  Dan’l  Kirkendall,  George  Herod, 
Thos.  Jones,  Thomas  Arnold,  Jas.  Wallace, 
Wm.  Russell,  Mrs.  Hester  Brown  and  family 
and  John  Shultz.  These  are  all  old  citizens. 
The  old  Pond  School-house  was  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  in  1816  or  1818.  In  1826 
it  was  called  the  old  school-house. 

CHUKCHES. 

The  St. Peter's  Catholic  Church  was  organ- 
ized by  Rev.  Father  Donahue  in  1856,  the 
Trustees  then  being  Jno.  B.  Santy,  August 
Henry  and  Francis  E.  Logee.  The  Rev. 
Father  Jos.  Mertian  is  now  the  officiating 
priest,  and  the  church  has  grown  and  flour- 
ished for  many  years.  It  has  now  a member- 
ship of  130.  Its  present  Trustees  are  Peter 
J.  Montivan,  Alfred  Lombard  and  Alexis  De- 
loat.  Service  is  held  once  in  every  two 
weeks,  and  class  instructions  given  on  the 
afternoons  of  the  day  of  service. 

Bethany  Baptist  Church. — This  was  the 
first  Baptist  society  in  the  township,  and  the 
first  service  was  held  at  the  house  of  George 
Heoredth  by  Elder  Hezekiah  Johnson  in  1833, 
through  whose  labor  the  church  society  was 
organized,  and  by  whom,  after  a cessation, 
was  again  reorganized  as  a Regular  Baptist 
church,  Nov.  30,  1831,  assisted  by  the  Revs. 
D.  Spohn  and  A.  Layman;  Delegates,  A. 
McCormick  and  others.  The  constituent 
members  at  this  last  date  were  George 
Heoredth,  Elizabeth  Heoredth,  Thomas  Ar- 
nold, Hugh  Kelley,  Isaac  Arnold  and  Ma- 
tilda Glaze.  Elder  Hiram  Burnett  was 
chosen  pastor,  who  retained  his  charge 
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from  the  date  of  organization  to  February, 1837. 
Elder  Hezekiah  Johnson  became  the  second 
pastor,  serving  one  year.  0 f all  the  first 
members  of  the  church  not  one  is  now  living. 
The  church  is  a neat  brick  building,  erected 
by  Geo.  Heoredth,  and  presented  as  a gift  to 
the  society  by  him.  He  and  Isaac  Glaze  were 
the  first  Deacons  of  the  church.  The  follow- 
ing have  served  as  pastors:  Elders  Felix  Elli- 
son, Johnson,  J.  H.  Bronson,  Wm.  Algood, 
B.  F.  Leavitt,  Thomas,  Felix  Ellison  again, 

D.  Yance,  William  Algood,  Levi  McDaniel, 

E.  D.  Thomas,  E.  Thatcher,  D.  Wichler, 
William  Haw,  S.  G.  Lindsey,  J.  H.  Roberts, 
and  A.  K.  Murphy,  the  present  pastor.  The 
present  Deacons  are:  J.  H.  McDaniel  and  S. 
S.  English.  Service  is  held  every  other  Sun- 
day. The  membership  is  103;  average  at- 
tendance at  Sunday-school,  thirty. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — This  church 
was  organized  in  1863,  Rev.  J.  D.  Baker  be- 
coming their  first  pastor.  Isaiah  Smith,  Con- 
rad Overton,  Wm.  B.  Russell  were  a build- 
ing committee  for  the  erection  of  a church, 
and  the  last  two  were  also  appointed  Trus- 
tees. There  are  at  this  time  sixty-two  mem- 
bers. The  following  named  ministers  have 
served  as  such  since  the  church  organization: 
Rev.  E.  Y.  Beam  succeeded  Rev.  Baker  in 
1870;  Sam’l  Bateman,  C.  M.  Pryor,  C.  B. 
Lewis,  Thos.  Leslie,  W.  F.  Fuller,  S.  A. 
Crosley,  Wm.  Donaldson  and  H.  Burk- 
stresser,  the  last  the  present  pastor,  com- 
mencing his  service  in  1882.  The  church 
is  near  the  Rushtown  postoffice. 

A CURIOSITY. 

On  the  farm  of  Henry  Russell,  on  the  top 
of  what  is  known  as  Campbell’s  hill  is  a spot, 
which  is  a depression  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  three  feet  deep.  It  is  very  nearly  circu- 
lar in  form,  and  its  peculiarity  is  in  the  fact 
that  it  generates  heat  in  winter.  In  the  cold- 
est weather,  with  snow  on  the  ground  all 


around  it,  and  the  thermometer  below  zero, 
no  snow  was  found  in  the  depression  or  hole, 
and  on  holding  a thermometer  on  the  bottom 
it  rose  to  fifty-six  degrees  above  zero  within 
ten  minutes.  The  depression  has  a pebbly 
bottom,  very  little  dirt  seen,  and  has  proba- 
bly filled  up  in  part.  This  has  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  spot  since  its  discovery  a half 
century  ago.  Where  does  it  lead  to? 

biographical. 

S.  Anderson , of  Anderson,  Slaven  & Co., 
millers,  Rush  Township,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio, 
is  a practical  miller,  having  entered  a mill 
when  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  1859,  and  since 
then  has  been  constantly  employed,  chiefly 
in  a steam  mill.  He  worked  some  time  in 
mills  in  California,  then  went  to  Jasper,  Ind., 
and  subsequently  came  to  Scioto  County, 
where  since  the  spring  of  1883,  he  has  been 
operating  the  above  mill.  The  building  was 
erected  in  1875,  size  30  x 40  feet.  It  contains 
improved  machinery  throughout,  of  both  water 
and  steam  power.  There  is  a manufacturing 
capacity  of  fifty  barrels  per  day;  two  run  of 
wheat  burrs  and  one  of  corn.  They  do  chiefly 
custom  work,  but  manufacture  sufficient  for 
the  retail  trade. 

G.  IF.  Arnold , farmer,  postoffice,  Rush- 
town,  was  born  in  Union  Township,  Scioto 
Co.,  Ohio,  in  1833,  a son  of  Daniel  and  Lou- 
isa (Beadle)  Arnold.  He  was  married  in  1856 
to  Eliza,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
Holt,  and  soon  after  located  on  the  farm  where 
he  still  resides.  He  now  owns  188  acres  of 
fine  land,  about  half  of  it  under  cultivation. 
He  has  held  most  of  the  minor  offices  of  the 
township,  has  been  Clerk  three  years  and  is 
now  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Thirteen  children  have  been  born  to  him,  ten 
now  living — Sidora  A.,  Louisa JE.,  Mary  C., 
Charles  T.,  Laura,  Alice,  Andes  (born  on 
steamer  Andes  on  the  Ohio  River),  Alpha 
N.,  Howard.,  and  John  K.  Rosanna,  William 
G.  and  Mattie  F.  are  deceased.  Mr.  Arnold’s 
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grand-parents,  Thomas  and  Margaret  (Noel) 
Arnold,  came  from  Virginia  to  Ohio  in  1804 
and  wereimong  the  first  settlers  of  Union 
Township.  In  1844  they  went  to  Iowa  where 
they  died.  Mr.  Arnold  was  a Justice  of  the 
Peace  many  years,  and  was  a Lieutenant  in 
tbe  war  of  1812.  He  had  a family  of  six  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  are  living — Mrs.  Shively, 
of  Iowa,  and  Isaac,  of  Oregon.  His  son  Dan- 
iel married  Louisa,  daughter  of  G.  W.  and 
Cassa  J.  (Hibbs)  Beadle.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Iowa  where  he  buried  his  wife  in 
1845,  and  soon  after  returned  to  Ohio.  They 
had  a family  of  seven  children — Rhoda,G.  W., 
Cassa,  J.,  Thomas,  David,  Catherine  and  Will- 
iam. The  latter  was  a member  of  an  Indiana 
regiment  in  the  late  war,  and  Thomas  L.  was 
a member  of  Battery  L.  Only  two,  G.  W. 
and  Thomas,  now  reside  in  this  county.  Mr. 
Arnold  married,  for  his  second  wife,  Cynthia 
Holt.  They  had  four  children — Philip,  Wes- 
ley, Amelia  and  Mary.  Mr.  Arnold  died  in 
1863  aged  sixty-eight  years.  His  parents 
were  among  the  first  members  of  the  regular 
Baptist  church  of  this  county.  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Arnold’s  father,  William  Holt,  was  a native 
of  North  Carolina,  and  settled  in  Portsmouth 
in  1829,  and  in  1856  in  Rush  Township.  He 
was  a prominent  member  of  the  Baptist 
church  and  held  the  offices  of  Treasurer  and 
Deacon.  He  died  in  1875,  aged  seventy-four 
years,  and  his  wife  in  1881,  aged  seventy-four 
years.  They  reared  a family  of  si  x children 
Nathan,  Minerva,  Sarah,  Charles,  Eliza  and 
Tabitha. 

Elisha  Crabtree  was  born  in  Jackson  Coun- 
ty^ Ohio,  in  1834,  a son  of  William  and  Jane 
Crabtree,  and  grandson  of  William  Crabtree. 
He  was  reared  on  a farm  and  obtained  a prac- 
tical education.  In  1864  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany C,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-third  Ohio 
Infantry,  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
His  health  was  seriously  impaired  by  exposure, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered. 
He  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Joseph 


Mclntire,  of  Lawrence  County,  Ohio.  They 
have  had  a family  of  ten  children — Lucinda 
(deceased),  Seth,  John  M.,  Joseph  W.,  George 
W.,  Nimrod,  Jane,  Cora  A,  Mary  C.  and 
Sarah.  Mr.  Crabtree  owns  a farm  of  thirty- 
nine  and  a hall  acres,  all  well  improved  and 
under  good  cultivation.  Politically  he  is  a 
Republican. 

Peter  H.  Brown , Sr .,  was  born  in  Ross 
County,  Ohio,  Dec.  10,  1822,  a son  of 
Alexander  and  Hester  Ann  (Sterling)  Brown, 
natives  of  Virginia,  who  settled  in  Ross 
County  about  1805.  His  Grandfather  Brown 
was  a native  of  Germany  but  an  early  settler  ot 
Ross  County.  His  Grandfather  Sterling  was 
of  Irish  descent.  His  father  was  born  June 
4,  1795,  married  Jan.  5,  1815,  and  died  Oct. 
8,  1830.  In  1833  his  mother  and  three 
children,  Peter  II.,  Mary  and  Sarah,  removed 
to  Scioto  County  and  settled  in  Union,  now 
Rush,  Township.  Three  children — James, 
William  and  Charity — died  in  Ross  County. 
He  was  married  in  April,  1843,  to  Lydia 
J.,  daughter  of  George  and  Mary  Beloat 
and  settled  on  the  farm  where  he  still 
resides.  He  now  owns  541  acres,  a part  of 
which  is  the  valuable  Scioto  Valley  bottom 
lands.  But  three  of  the  six  children  are  liv- 
ing— Mrs.  Mary  V.  Shelpman,  Peter  H.,  Jr., 
and  George  W.  The  deceased  are — George 
W.,  William  H.  and  Hester  Ann.  Mrs.  Brown 
died  in  April,  1877,  aged  nearly  fifty  years. 
Politically  Mr.  Brown  is  a Republican.  He 
has  represented  his  township  in  most  of  its 
offices;  has  filled  with  credit  the  offices  of 
Trustee  and  Treasurer  and  has  been  a lead- 
ing member  of  the  Board  of  Education  many 
years.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  since  1839. 

Joseph  Dever , deceased,  was  born  on  the 
farm  where  his  family  now  resides,  in  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  in  1826.  His  grandfather,  John 
Dever,  came  to  this  county  from  Virginia  and 
bought  the  land,  which  at  his  death  became 
his  son  William’s.  The  latter  was  an  influen- 
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tial  man  of  the  township;  for  many  years  was 
a J ustice  of  the  Peace.  He  married  A seneth 
McDougall,  and  of  their  large  family  of  chil- 
dren but  two  daughters  are  living — Mrs.  Al- 
vina Newman  and  Mrs.  Louisa  McG-illigan. 
Mr.  Dever  was  born  in  Virginia  -in  1795, 
and  died  on  the  old  homestead  in  1834.  His 
wife  died  in  1877,  aged  eighty  years.  The 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  married  in  1855  to 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Nancy 
Wheeler,  and  settled  on  the  old  homestead, 
where  he  died  in  1876.  He  had  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church  twenty  years.  In 
liis  business  he  has  been  successful,  and  left 
his  family  a good  property.  To  him  were 
born  seven  children — Belle,  Louisa,  Mary, 
William,  Blanch,  Joseph  and  Catherine.  Mrs. 
Dever’s.  parents  came  to  this  county  from 
Virginia  in  1838,  and  settled  in  what  is  now 
Clay  Township.  Her  father  died  in  1857  and 
her  mother  in  1852.  Of  the  family  Mrs.  Dever 
is  the  only  representative  in  this  county. 
Mrs.  Wheeler  was  a member  of  the  Meth- 
odist church. 

Abraham  Doll  was  born  in  Scioto*  County, 
Ohio,  in  1839,  a son  of  John  and  Margaret 
(Graham)  Doll.  His  grandfather  came  to 
Ohio  from  Pennsylvania  in  1800,  and  settled 
at  Highbanks,  Ross  County.  His  parents  set- 
tled in  Washington  Township  soon  after  their 
marriage,  and  in  1811  removed  to  Rush  Town- 
ship, where  they  lived  till  his  mother’s  death  in 
1850,  when  his  father  returned  to  Washington 
Township,  where  he  died  in  January,  1852, 
aged  forty-two  years.  Five  of  a family  of  six 
children  are  still  living — Peter  G.,  Abraham, 
Josephine,  wife  of  J.  P.  Russell,  of  Clay 
Township;  Louisa,  wife  of  George  Morris,  of 
Unionville,  and  Sarah  E.,  wife  of  Thomas 
Graham,  of  Washington  Township.  Abra- 
ham was  married  in  1865  to  Carrie  W.,  daugh- 
ter of  Wm.  B.  Russell,  and  settled  on  his  pres- 
ent farm.  He  has  135  acres  of  well-improved 
land.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doll  have  had  six  chil- 
dren— James  B.,  Clara  M.,  William  R.,  Jo- 
27 


seph,  Herbert  and  Carrie,  the  latter  two  now 
deceased.  Mrs.  Doll  died  Nov.  19, 1880,  aged 
forty-two  years.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Mr.  Doll  is  a member  of 
the  old  Bethany  Baptist  Church,  and  is  the 
present  Clerk.  He  has  been  Township  Treas- 
urer five  years,  Justice  of  the  Peace  six  years, 
and  Trustee  four  years.  In  October,  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  Battery  L,  Firs*  Ohio  Light  Artil- 
lery, and  served  three  years.  He  participated 
in  fourteen  hard-fought  battles  and  several 
minor  engagements. 

S.  S.  English , Postmaster,  Rushtown,  and 
dealer  in  general  merchandise,  established 
his  present  place  of  business  in  May,  1875. 
He  carries  a full  stock'of  dry-goods,  groceries, 
hardware,  boots,  shoes  and  provisions,  and 
also  deals  extensively  in  railroad  ties,  tan-bark, 
etc.,  doing  an  annual  business  of  $10,000. 
He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1835,  and  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  residing  in  Pike  County  from 
1856  to  1875.  He  received  a practical  educa- 
tion, which  enabled  him  to  teach,  an  occupa- 
tion he  followed  for  several  years.  He  was 
appointed  Treasurer  of  Rush  Township  to  fill 
a vacancy  in  1875,  and  in  1877  was  elected 
to  the  office  and  served  three  terms.  He  was 
married  in  1.858  to  Sarah  Bowser.  They  have 
had  eight  children — Mary  E.,  wife  of  T.  G. 
Vaughters;  Sarah  M.,  wife  of  John  Shultz; 
Agnes  A.,  at  Whitmore,  Pike  County;  Phoebe 
C.,  Lillie  F.,  Genetta  A.,  Rachel  A.  and  Ida 
May.  Mr.  English  and  all  his  family  are 
members  of  the  Baptist  church. 

John  Hanna,  deceased,  was  born  in  New- 
castle County,  Del.,  a son  of  Samuel  and  Su- 
sannah (Ball)  Hanna,  who  died  when  he  was 
quite  young.  In  1847  he  came  to  Ohio  and 
located  in  Scioto  County.  In  1857  he  settled 
on  the  farm  where  his  wife  still  lives  and 
where  he  died  in  1879,  aged  fifty-seven  years 
and  six  months.  It  contains  400  acres  of  val- 
uable land,  well  improved  and  under  good 
cultivation.  He  was  a quiet,  unpretentious 
man  and  possessed  of  rare  qualities  that  com- 
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manded  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  Though  often  urged  to  accept  pub- 
lic office  he  repeatedly  declined,  only  serving 
one  term  as  Trustee.  He  was  a member  of 
Scioto  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Portsmouth.  He 
was  married  in  Delaware  to  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter of  Patrick  Henry.  Three  children  were 
born  to  them,  Mary,  now  Mrs.  James  P.  Van- 
dervoort,  being  the  only  one  living.  She  re- 
sides on  the  old  homestead.  Annie  E.  and  an 
infant  are  deceased. 

Daniel  H.  Harwood  was  born  in  Ross  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  Feb.  3,  1828,  a son  of  Benjamin 
and  Mary  (Ward)  Harwood,  his  father  a na- 
tive of  Maryland,  who  settled  in  Ross  County 
when  quite  a young  man,  and  his  mother  a na- 
tive of  that  county.  In  1S44-  they  removed 
to  Scioto  County  and  settled  in  Valley  Town- 
ship, where  his  father  died  in  1848.  His 
mother  is  still  living,  aged  eight-four  years. 
Of  their  seven  children  but  two  are  now  liv- 
ing— Nancy,  wife  of  David  Schoon maker, 
and  D.  H.  The  early  life  of  our  subject  was 
passed  upon  the  farm,  his  education  being 
limited.  When  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age  he  commenced  life  for  himself  and  rent- 
ed the  Marsh  farm,  Valley  Township,  where 
he  lived  twenty-six  years.  Twenty  years  of 
this  time  he  bought  stock  for  George  Davis, 
Portsmouth,  a business  which  took  him  to 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country , and  won 
him  many  acquaintances.  In  1880  he  bought 
the  farm  of  ninety-five  acres  where  lie  now 
resides,  engaged  in  farming  and  dealing  in 
horses.  In  the  late  war  he  enlisted  in  a cav- 
alry company  to  take  part  in  the  Morgan  raid. 
Politically  he  is  a Republican,  but  though  urg- 
ed by  his  friends  to  do  so  does  not  desire  to 
accept  office.  He  was  married  in  1850  to 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Simuel  Darlington. 
They  have  six  children — William,  Benjamin, 
Mary  Ellen,  Daniel  Lincoln,  Charles  and  Ida 
Belle.  Two  children  died  in  infancy. 

Frank  Henry  was  born  in  Newcastle  Coun- 
ty, Del.,  in  1815,  a son  of  Patrick  and  Nancy 


(McKeever)  Henry.  His  father  was  a native 
of  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  with  his  par- 
ents when  ten  years  of  age,  living  in  Delaware 
till  his  death.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
Mr.  Henry’s  mother  went  to  Pittsburg  to  live 
with  him.  In  1.847  the  family,  John,  Daniel, 
Frank,  Joseph  and  Catherine  and  their  mother, 
came  to  Scioto  County,  where  the  mother  died 
in  1862,  aged  ninety-five  years.  When  seven 
years  of  age  Frank  Henry  began  working  in 
a cotton  factory,  and  when  fourteen  commenc- 
ed to  learn  the  wagon-maker’s  trade,  serving  an 
apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  at  the  same 
time,  however,  learning  the  blacksmith’s 
trade.  In  1838  he  went  to  Pittsburg  and  from 
there  to  Natchez,  Miss.  He  subsequently  re- 
turned to  Pittsburg,  and  worked  at  millwright- 
ing  till  1847,  when  he  came  to  Ohio.  He 
worked  at  saw-milling  and  cutting  staves  ten 
years  after  coming  here,  and  then  settled  on  a 
farm,  where  he  now  owns  120  acres,  all  well 
improved.  Politically  he  is  a Democrat.  He 
has  held  several  of  the  township  offices.  In 
1850  he  married  Maria  L.,  daughter  of  Col- 
onel Thomas  Morgan.  Seven  of  their  nine 
children  are  living — Rachel,  Thomas,  John, 
Frank,  Joseph  K.,  Patrick  and  Nancy  L. 
Daniel  and  Ellen  are  deceased.  Mrs.  Henry 
died  in  IS 64-. 

J.  M.  Inskeep , proprietor  of  Inskeep’s 
Freestone  Works,  was  born  in  Champaign 
County,  Ohio,  in  1834.  In  early  life  he 
worked  on  the  farm  and  in  a saw-mill,  receiv- 
ing a common-school  education.  In  1858  he 
went  to  Union  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  business  two  and  a half  }Tears,  af- 
ter which  he  returned  to  Champaign  County 
and  lived  till  1863,  returning  to  Union 
County.  In  1867  he  went  to  Lewisburg,  and 
in  1S70  came  to  Scioto  County,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  From  1872  till  1875  he  lived 
in  Portsmouth,  but  is  now  a resident  of  Rush 
Township.  He  was  married  in  1858  to  Har- 
riett Thomas,  of  Champaign  County.  One 
child  was  born  to  them — Carrie.  Mrs.  Ins 
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keep  died  in  1860.  In  1861  Mr.  Inskeep 
married  Louisa  Darrow,  of  Union  County. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Levi  Kirkendall  wa3  born  in  Jefferson,  now 
Valley,  Township,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  19, 
1818,  a son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Campbell) 
Kirkendall.  His  grandparents,  William  and 
Lavinia  Kirkendall,  settled  in  Portsmouth 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
They  had  a family  of  five  children — Daniel, 
Levi,  Henry,  William  and  Lavinia.  Daniel 
was  married  about  1813,  in  Portsmouth,  to 
Sarah,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  (Strick- 
lett)  Campbell.  In  1819  he  removed  to 
the  farm  where  Levi  now  lives.  He  was 
a Captain  of  a rifle  company  in  the  old 
military  days,  and  served  in  the  war  of 
1812.  After  his  death  the  Government 
gave  his  widow  warrants  for  land  in  Logan 
County,  III.  He  died  in  1853,  and  his  wife 
in  1857.  Eight  children  were  born  to  them 
— William,  of  California;  Levi;  Mary,  wife 
of  Thomas  Craig;  Stephen,  on  the  old  farm; 
Lavinia,  wife  of  David  Dunlap,  and  John. 
Sarah  Ann  and  Henry  are  deceased.  Levi 
Kirkendall  was  married  March  15,  1838,  to 
Minerva,  daughter  of  George  and  Mary  Bel- 
loot,  and  settled  on  the  old  Belloot  farm.  In 
1855  he  removed  to  Jo  Daviess  County,  111., 
but  the  next  year  returned  to  Ohio.  The  day 
after  his  return,  Aug.  31,  his  wife  died.  Of 
their  six  children,  George,  William,  Sarah 
Alice,  Mary,  James  0.  and  Levi,  the  three 
latter  are  deceased.  In  1857  Mr.  Kirkendall 
married  Mrs.  Sarah  Russell,  daughter  of 
George  and  Elizabeth  Heoredth,  and  removed 
to  Washington  County,  111.  In  1861  he  re- 
urned  to  the  home  farm  where  he  has  since 
resided.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkendall  have  had 
four  children,  but  two  now  living — Rhoda  E. 
and  Fanny.  James  S.  and  Truss  L.  are  de- 
ceased. Politically  Mr.  Kirkendall  is  a Re- 
publican. Before  the  organization  of  that 
party  he  was  a Whig  and  cast  his  first  vote 
for  William  Henry  Harrison  for  President. 


He  owns  a fine  farm  of  600  acres,  well  im- 
proved. Id  e has  been  a member  of  the  Baptist 
church  since  1810.  He  is  a member  of  Lu- 
casville  Lodge,  No.  165,  A.  F.  & A.  M.  His 
son,  George  W.,  enlisted  in  the  Forty-fourth 
Illinois  Cavalry  and  served  during  the  war. 

Stephen  Kirkendall , a son  of  Daniel  Kirk- 
endall, was  born  in  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  in 
1835.  In  July,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company 
H,  Eighty-first  Ohio  Infantry  and  served  till 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  participated  in  thir- 
teen hard-fought  battles  and  a number  of  the 
less  important  engagements.  He  received  a 
slight  wound  on  the  left  arm  at  Corinth.  Af- 
ter the  war  he  lived  on  the  home  farm  four 
years  and  then  went  to  Kentucky,  and  ten 
years  later  returned  to  Ohio  and  is  now  living 
at  his  old  home.  He  is  a member  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  and  of  Bear  Creek  Post,  G.  A.  R. 
He  has  been  married  four  times.  His  first 
wife  was  Margaret  Walk,  by  whom  he  had 
six  children,  five  now  living — John  F.,  Will- 
iam W.,  Stephen  B.,  George  A.  and  Robert 
D.  Daniel  enlisted  in  1861,  in  Company  B, 
Seventy-third  Ohio  Infantry,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Resaca,  in  1861,  lost  a leg,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  died  at  the  hospital  on  Lookout 
Mountain.  He  left  a wife,  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Cleary,  and  four  children — Andy,  Daniel,  Sa- 
rah J.  and  Lavinia.  John  Kirkendall  enlisted 
inl861  in  the  Forty-fourth  Illinois  Cavalry  and 
was  wounded  at  Perryville,  and  was  discharg- 
ed. After  his  recovery  he  enlisted  in  an  Illinois 
regiment  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Kirkendall’s  second  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Kirkendall.  They  had  one  child,  Emily  Jane. 
His  third  wife  was  Caroline  Pnrtee.  They 
had  three  children — Alla,  now  Mrs.  James 
McPherson;  Franklin  and  an  infant.  Ilis 
fourth  and  present  wife  was  Rachel  Crabtree. 

John  McDaniel  was  born  in  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  1829,  a son  of  Levi  and  Frances 
(Massie)  McDaniel.  When  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  began  teaching,  an  occupation  he  fol- 
lowed for  three  years,  when,  on  account  of 
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impaired  health,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  more 
active  pursuits.  He  was  the  first  Justice  of 
the  Peace  elected  in  Rush  Township,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  eight  months,  has  held 
the  office  to  the  present  time.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church  since  1 849,  and 
has  since  that  time  served  as  Deacon.  He  was 
married  Dec.  14,  1854,  to  Elizabeth  Clark. 
But  four  of  their  six  children  are  living — J.  L. 

D. ,  H.  C.,  Cynthia  I.  Balbridge  and  Brough 

E.  Mrs.  McDaniel  died  Dec.  19,  1866.  In 
1874  he  married  Elizabeth  J.  Scott,  who  died 
March  5,  1879.  Politically  Mr.  McDaniel  is 
a Republican.  He  was  a Deputy  Provost 
Marshal  during  the  war.  His  father  was  a 
son  of  James  W.  and  Rebecca  (Lewis)  Mc- 
Daniel. James  W.  came  to  America  before 
the  Revolution,  and  was  a body-guard  of  Gen- 
eral Washington  in  that  war.  He  accompa- 
nied Levi  to  Ohio  in  1819,  and  died  in  1847, 
aged  ninety-eight  years,  eight  months.  Levi 
resided  in  Jackson  County  till  1858,  when 
he  came  to  Rush  Township,  where  he  died 
Dec.  19,1864,  aged  seventy-two  years.  He 
was  a minister  of  the  Baptist  church,  and 
presided  over  a church  in  Gallia  County 
twenty  years.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  and 
zealous  worker  for  the  cause,  and  a gentleman 
much  respected  and  admired  for  his  fine  abil- 
ities. Thirteen  children  were  born  to  him, 
five  of  whom  are  living — Lewis  L.,  Alfred, 
John,  Levi  (a  minister  of  the  Baptist  church 
and  physician),  and  Mrs.  Martha  McLaugh- 
lin. James  W.,  John  and  six  infants  are  de- 
ceased. Mrs.  McDaniel  died  in  November, 
1879,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

George  Pollock , farmer;  postoffice,  Rush- 
town;  was  born  in  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  in 
1823,  a son  of  David  and  Nancy  Pollock,  na- 
tives of  Virginia,  who  settled  in  this  county 
in  1800,  and  purchased  the  farm  where 
George  now  lives.  They  were  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  Mrs.  Pollock  died 
July  4,  and  Mr.  Pollock  July  11,  1853,  the 
former  seventy  and  the  latter  seventy-two 


years  of  age.  Of  the  ten  children  born  to 
them, seven  are  now  living — Mrs.  Mary  Noel, 
Mrs.  Anna  Vastine,  Mrs.  Nancy  Woodcock, 
John,  Thomas,  Samuel  and  George.  The 
latter  was  married  Nov.  25,  1852,  to  Mnry, 
daughter  of  Jared  Newman,  and  settled  on 
the  home  farm,  where  he  still  resides.  He  lias 
300  acres  of  fine  land,  well  improved,  and 
mostly  under  cultivation.  Politically  he  is  a 
Democrat.  He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace 
when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  held  the 
office  at  intervals  twenty-one  years.  He  has 
served  several  terms  as  Clerk  and  Trustee  of 
the  township.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pollock  are 
members  of  the  Baptist  church.  They  have  - 
had  eight  children  born  to  them,  but  five  now 
living  — Emma,  now  Mrs.  Young;  Tillie, 
Thomas  J.,  Samuel  J.,  James  V.  Tbe  follow- 
ing are  deceased — Nancy  A.,  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  years;  Mary  O.  and  William 
M. 

Henry  W.  Russell , a son  of  Hon.  William  ; 
Russell,  was  born  in  Adams  County,  Ohio, 
March  12,  1821.  He  was  married  Oct.  8, 
1845,  to  Nancy  J.  Grimes,  and  settled  in 
Union  Township  on  a farm.  In  1856  he  re- 
moved to  Portsmouth  and  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising. In  December,  1860,  he  removed 
to  Washington  County,  111.,  and  in  1864  re- 
turned to  Ohio.  In  1870  he  purchased  140 
acres  of  land  and  located  where  he  now  lives. 
Eleven  children  have  been  born  to  him,  eight 
now  living — Harriet  Ann,  Alice  Rhoda, 
James  M.,  Edward  L.  and  Emma  W.  (twins), 
Albert  L.  and  Ella  May.  William  H.,  Charles 
and  an  infant  son  are  deceased.  Mr.  Russell 
and  family  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
church. 

Hon.  William  Russell , deceased,  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  1782.  He  was  left  an  orphan 
in  childhood,  and  when  fourteen  years  of 
age  came  alone  to  the  United  States,  and  for 
a short  time  lived  in  Philadelphia,  when  he 
continued  his  journey  and  located  in  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.  He  began  learning  the  hatter’s 
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trade  in  Philadelphia,  and  continued  to  work 
at  it  in  Maysville.  "While  living-  in  Ken- 
tucky he  was  married  to  Sarah  Tribbey.  They 
had  one  child,  but  wife  and  child  both  died 
soon  after  the  latter’s  birth.  Leaving  Mays- 
ville lie  located  in  West  Union;  Adams  Co., 
Ohio,  and  followed  merchandising  a number 
of  years,  in  the  meantime  representing  his 
county  in  the  Legislature  a number  of  times. 
In  1828  he  was  elected  to  Congress  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  He  served  two  terms, 
but  was  defeated  by  his  opponent  the  third 
term.  In  1833  he  removed  to  Scioto  County 
and  located  in  what  is  now  Rush  Township, 
and  engaged  in  forging  bar  iron,  but  in  this 
was  unsuccessful,  losing  ultimately  $30,000. 
In  1840  he  was  elected  to  Congress  on  the 
Whig  ticket.  After  the  expiration  of  his 
term  he  retired  to  the  quiet  of  his  farm  at  the 
mouth  of  Brush  Creek.  Mr.  Russell  was  in 
many  ways  a remarkable  man.  He  had  no 
educational  advantages  except  what  he  re- 
ceived in  his  native  land,  but  by  perseverance 
and  industry  became  a good  scholar  in  the 
common  branches.  He  was  a good  speaker, 
and  had  great  conversational  powers.  He 
was  conscientious  in  all  his  dealings  with  his 
fellow-men,  and  enjoyed  a popularity  that 
was  the  envy  of  both  friends  and  foes.  He 
joined  the  Methodist  church  when  quite 
young,  and  was  always  a firm  adherent  to  its 
principles.  In  1808  he  married  Haney  Wood. 
But  three  of  their  seven  children  are  living — 
William  B.,  Sarah  Ann,  wife  of  W.  D.  Gale, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Henry  W.  Joseph  H., 
James,  Robert  and  Albert  L.  are  deceased. 
The  latter  enlisted  in  the  late  war  in  Com- 
pany F,  Forty-fourth  Illinois  Infantry,  and 
died  in  prison  at  Atlanta  in  1863.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell died  Sept.  25,  1845.  His  wife  died  Feb. 
4,  1857,  aged  seventy-two  years.  He  was  a 
Class-Leader  in  the  church  many  years,  and 
while  in  Congress  was  leader  of  a class  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Ohio  Congressmen. 


W.  W.  Wilkins  was  born  in  Botetourt 
County,  Va.,  in  1823,  a son  of  James  and 
Catherine  (Henderson)  Wilkins,  natives  of 
Virginia.  When  nine  years  of  age  he  ac- 
companied his  parents  to  Jackson  County, 
Mo.,  where  they  both  died  the  following  year. 
He  was  then  taken  by  his  uncle,  John  H. 
Wilkins,  to  Mississippi,  and  resided  with 
him  till  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  given 
a good  education,  after  which  he  pursued  va- 
rious avocations,  the  principal  one  being 
teaching.  He  has  taught  in  eleven  different 
States,  and  has  acquired  a knowledge  by  per- 
sonal experience  seldom  surpassed.  In  1843 
he  came  to  Scioto  County,  but  remained 
only  two  years.  He  then  went  West,  and 
three  years  later  returned,  and  has  since  made 
this  his  home.  In  1864  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany B,  Twenty-second  Ohio  Infantry,  and 
served  till  the  close  of  the  war,  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  as  Provost-Marshal.  With 
the  exception  of  four  years  he  has  been  Clerk 
of  Rush  Township  since  its  organization  in 
1867.  He  was  married  in  1846  to  Sarah  A., 
daughter  of  Samuel  Barber.  They  have  had 
six  children — Urania,  now  Mrs.  Kirkendall; 
Oscar  F.;  Josephine,  now  Mrs.  Virgin;  Min- 
nie, now  Mrs.  Morris;  James  A.,  and  Henry 
A.,  deceased.  Politically  Mr. Wilkins  is  a Re- 
publican. 

BRUSH  CREEK  TOWNSHIP. 

The  county  map  shows  this  township  to 
have  the  most  territory,  but  the  tax  duplicate 
gives  Nile  Township  the  largest  number  of 
acres  assessed,  or  48,140,  while  Brush  Creek 
has  assessed  47,847,  nearly  twelve  square 
miles  in  area.  It  is,  however,  of  irregular 
form,  its  western  border  being  about  eighteen 
miles  from  north  to  south,  while  its  greatest 
width  is  less  than  nine  miles,  and  from  this 
point  the  line  runs  southwest  and  northwest 
until  the  western  side  is,  as  above  mentioned  f 
some  eighteen  miles  in  length.  The  surface 
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is  like  the  county,  broken  and  hilly,  and  too 
rough  in  many  portions  for  successful  cereal 
production.  Still,  some  of  the  hills  are  rich 
in  soil,  and  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Its 
water  supply  is  adequate  for  all  farm  pur- 
poses, and  its  forests  of  timber  are  of  great 
value. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  BOUNDARY. 

Brush  Creek  was  organized  in  1820.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Pike  County,  on 
the  east  by  Morgan  and  Union  townships, 
on  the  southeast  by  Union,  and  south  by 
Nile,  and  west,  by  Adams  County.  Sept. 
26,  1878,  another  slight  change  was  made, 
adding  a portion  of  the  township  to  that  of 
Union,  and  the  latter  was  to  pay  the  assess- 
ment of  the  territory  given  to  her. 

OLD  PIONEERS. 

Brush  Creek  had  a few  pioneers  scattered 
here  and  there  over  her  vast  and  rugged  ter- 
ritory, and  among  the  number  were  Jesse  Ed- 
wards, Samuel  Edwards,  Isme  Freeman, 
Aaron  Armstrong,  Christopher  Oppy,  Thorn- 
ton Kendall,  John  Liston,  Henry  Caraway, 
James  Jones,  William  Thompson,  Joshua 
Armstrong,  Thomas  Brown,  James  Wilson, 
William  White,  Joseph  and  James  Walker, 
Xenthus  Kennedy  and  Peter  Randall. 

OFFICIAL. 

The  township  records  from  the  organization 
of  the  township  up  to  1867  were  destroyed  by 
fire  a few  years  ago.  The  township  officers 
for  the  year  1867  were  as  follows:  Trustees, 
William  Alexander,  John  Williams,  M.  H. 
Newman;  Clerk,  T.  H.  B.  Jones;  Treas- 
urer, William  Freeman;  Assessor,  John 
Williams;  Constables,  Levi  Thompson  and 
George  Mustard;  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Michael  Freeman  and  G.  W.  Slack.  The 
present  officers  (18S3)  are  as  follows:  Trustees, 
W.  C.  Ilazelbaker,  R.  F.  Wamsley,  and  Hi- 


ram Jones;  Treasurer,  William  Freeman; 
Clerk,  J.  G.  Freeman;  Assessor,  D.  T.  Black- 
burn; Constables,  Henry  King  and  J.  N. 
Wamsley;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  R.  F. 
Wamsley  and  S.  A.  Stedman.  Dry  Run 
School-house  is  the  voting  precinct  of  the 
township. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  thirteen  school  districts  in  Brush 
Creek  Township,  numbered  and  named  as  fol- 
lows: Sub-district  No.  1,  Dry  Run  School; 

Sub-district  No.  2,  Oswego  School;  Sub- 
district No.  3,  Upper  Rarden  School  ; Sub- 
district No.  4,  Jones  School;  Sub-district 
No.  5,  Hoffer  School;  Sub-district  No.  6, 
Lower  Rarden  School;  Sub-district  No.  7, 
East  Mt.  Joy  School;  Sub-district  No.  8, 
Upper  Rocky  Fork;  Sub-district  No.  9,  Mt. 
Hope  School;  Sub-district  No.  10,  Dunlap 
School;  Sub  district  No.  11,  West  Mt.  Joy 
School;  Sub-district  No.  12,  Otway  School; 
Sub-district  No.  13,  Lower  Rocky  Fork 
School. 

HAMLETS  OF  BRUSH  CREEK. 

There  are  three  postoffices  in  Brush  Creek 
Township,  the  most  important  hamlet  being 
known  as  “Galena,”  and  the  postoffice  as  “Rar- 
den.” Galena  is  a railroad  station;  was  laid 
out  Sept.  21,  1850,  by  Jesse  B.  Edwards  and 
Aaron  Moore,  and  surveyed  by  Joseph  V. 
Mustard,  and  is  in  reality  the  only  town  or 
village  in  the  township.  It  is  located  in  the 
northwest  portion  of  the  township  and  within 
about  one  and  a half  miles  of  the  Adams 
County  line.  It  has  two  general  stores,  a 
fruit  and  confectionery  store,  a drug  store  and 
a saloon.  The  Postmaster  is  S.  A.  Stedman, 
and  the  office  is  in  the  fruit  store  of  D.  A. 
Gardner.  The  assessed  value  of  personal 
property  of  Galena  in  1882  was  $12,105. 
There  are  two  hotels,  the  Home  House, 
Michael  Freeman,  proprietor,  and  the  Anchor 
Hotel,  with  ‘‘bar”  attachment,  kept  by  Mr. 
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"Whittle  in  ore.  There  are  two  blacksmith  shops, 

; a pump  factory,  a cooper  shop;  the  last  estab- 
i lishment  runs  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hands 
in  summer  and  twenty  in  the  winter.  The  An- 
chor Hub  and  Spoke  Factory,  under  the  man- 
agement of  D.  K.  Sprinkle,  turns  out  a large 
amount  of  work  and  has  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hands  constantly  employed.  Dr.  E.  D.  E. 
Morgan  and  Dr.  J.  TI.  Windle  are  the  resi- 
dent physicians.  The  railroad  has  been  com- 
pleted to  this  point  and  the  town  is  improving 
quite  rapidly.  It  has  now  a population  of 
perhaps  300,  or  over.  A special  school-dis- 
trict is  made  of  Galena,  and  they  have  a sep- 
arate, although  a public,  school.  Otway  is 
the  central  part  of  the  township,  on  the  line  of 
the  Cincinnati  & Eastern  Railroad,  some  six 
miles  southeast  of  Galena,  just  above  the 
mouth  of  the  South  Fork  of  Brush  Creek.  It 
is  not  yet  platted,  but  there  is  a store  and 
postofiice.  It  is  a shipping  station  for  timber. 
J.  G.  Freeman  is  Postmaster,  merchant  and 
entertains  travelers.  Mt.  Joy  is  a similar 
hamlet  in  size  to  the  above  and  boasts  of  a 
small  store  and  a postoflice.  It  is  situated  on 
a hill  called  Mt.  Joy  and  is  in  the  northwest 
portion  of  the  township. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Mt.  Joy  United  Presbyterian  Church 
was  organized  by  Rev.  Marvin  Morrison  and 
a few  earnest  workers  in  the  cause.  The 
church  has  regularly  kept  up  its  organization 
and  its  growth  fully  equal  to  that  expected 
thorn  the  population  of  the  surrounding 
country.  It  has  at  this  time  fifty-six  members, 
and  its  present  pastor  is  Rev.  J.  B.  Gowdy. 
Trustees  elected  are  Robert  Dunn,  Martin 
Rodney  and  John  McMurray. 

The  McCullough  Settlement  Catholic 
Church  was  first  organized  by  Rev.  Father 
Joseph  Mertian  and  the  appointment  of  James 
Galvin,  Joseph  Kelley  and  John  Donahoe. 


The  membership  numbered  about  160.  It  has 
now  a membership  of  about  200  and  Father 
Mei  tian  is  still  in  charge.  Service  is  held  twice 
in  six  weeks,  and  instruction  class  the  same 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  service. 

The  Mt.  Joy  Christian  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  185J  by  Elder  Mathew  Gardner,  the 
members  at  that  time  numbering  about  thirty- 
five.  Rev.  J.  B.  Taylor  is  the  present  pastor, 
and  the  Trustees  are  John  McCan”,  Robert 
Day  and  George  Rose.  Service  is  held  three 
times  a month  and  Sabbath-school  every 
Sunday.  The  average  number  of  scholars  is 
seventy-one,  and  of  church  members  100. 
The  church  was  erected  in  1868. 

The  Otway  Christian  Union  Church  was 
organized  in  1866,  and  held  its  meetings  in 
the  Dry  Run  School-house  for  three  years, 
when  they  built  the  present  church  building 
in  1869.  The  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Jesse  Wams- 
ley;  Trustees,  William  Freeman,  J.  T.  Free- 
man, Paul  White  and  William  H.  Powell. 
The  members  then  were:  William  Freeman 
and  wife,  Mrs.  Margaret  Freeman,  Miss 
Sarah  Freeman,  Jacob  Thompson,  John  Lis- 
ton, W.  II.  Powell,  George  Brown,  Elias 
Thornton  and  wife.  The  present  members 
number  100,  and  preaching  is  had  once  a 
month.  Sabbath-school  is  held  every  Sunday 
and  has  an  average  attendance  of  forty. 

The  M.  E.  Church  was  organized  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Perry  in  1880.  It  now  has  a member- 
ship of  twenty-five.  The  present  pastor  is 
Rev.  Mr.  Rifle;  services  are  held  every  two 
weeks  and  Sabbath-school  every  Sunday, at  the 
Dry  Run  School-house. 

The  Mt.  Joy  Regular  Baptist  Church  was 
organized  in  18S2  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Hackworth, 
and  the  Trustees  were  Abraham  Oppy,  David 
Thompson  and  Jackson  McCan.  It  organized 
with  about  thirty  members  and  has  about 
fifty  at  the  present  time.  It  holds  its  meet- 
ings in  the  Mt.  Joy  School-house. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


NILE,  WASHINGTON  AND  UNION  TOWNSHIPS. 


NILE  TOWNSHIP. 

Nile  Township  is  the  largest  in  the  county. 
The  township  is  the  extreme  southwest  of  the 
county,  and  has  an  Ohio  River  front  of 
nearly  fifteen  miles.  There  are  some  nice 
bottom  lands  to  be  found  all  the  way  down, 
but  when  you  leave  the  river  bottoms  you 
strike  a rough  and  broken  country,  better 
adapted  to  stock  and  for  stock  ranges  than 
for  anything  else.  Still  after  you  get  over 
the  bluff  and  on  the  banks  of  Turkey  Creek 
the  upper  part  of  Pond’s  Run  and  along 
Twin  Creek  there  are  a good  many  acres  of 
rich  and  productive  lands.  The  top3  of  a 
good  many  of  the  ranges  of  hills  are  level 
plateaus,  which  prove  easy  of  cultivation,  with 
a strong  and  productive  soil.  There  is  plenty 
of  timber,  and  getting  out  ties  and  tan-bark  is 
one  of  the  main  industries.  The  freestone 
quarries  give  it  an  immense  wealth  which 
has  been  utilized  for  nearly  half  a century. 
In  wealth  Nile  Township  ranks  the  eighth  in 
the  county,  according  to  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  1882. 

VALUATION,  BOUNDS,  POPULATION. 

The  valuation  of  real  estate  in  1882  was 
$253,890;  personal  property,  $75,670;  total, 
$329,560.  The  land  assessment  is  at  a pretty 
low  figure,  being  a little  over  the  average  of 
$5.27  per  acre. 

The  township  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Brush  Creek  and  Union  townships;  on  the  east 
by  Washington  Township  and  the  Ohio  River; 


south  by  the  Ohio  River,  and  west  by  Adams 
County.  It  has  a landed  area  of  48,140  acres, 
of  which  not  one-fourth  is  in  cultivation. 
Every  decade  since  1840  Nile  Township  has 
shown  a sturdy  and  healthy  growth.  The 
population  in  1840  was  860;  1850,  1,004; 
1860,  1,175;  1870,  1,473;  1880,  1,905,  mak- 
ing her  greatest  gains  in  the  last  two  decades, 
and  the  last  the  best  of  all,  being  a gain  of 
almost  30  per  cent,  during  that  decade. 

Her  largest  stream  of  water  is  Turkey  Creek, 
which  rises  in  the  northwestern  portion,  in 
numerous  heads,  and  with  its  small  tributa- 
ries flowing  from  the  hills  which  line  the  valley 
on  either,  side,  takes  a southeasterly  course 
and  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Ohio  River. 
Pond’s  Run  and  Twin  Creek  are  the  only 
other  streams  of  note.  There  are  many  little 
branches  to  these  streams,  and  the  township 
can  be  called  well  watered,  saying  nothing 
about  its  extended  water  front  on  the  Ohio 
River. 

OLD  SETTLERS. 

The  pioneers  of  Nile  Township  were  a 
sturdy  set  of  men.  They  settled  along  the 
Ohio  River,  taking  up  the  rich  lands  found 
in  the  valley  of  this  beautiful  stream.  By  and 
by  they  began  to  extend  inland,  and  the  val- 
ley of  Turkey  Creek  also  soon  found  settlers. 
The  names  of  all  cannot  here  be  given  but 
many  others  who  made  Nile  Township  their 
home  will  be  found  in  the  old  settlers’  list  in 
the  county  history.  Among  those  y^ho  left 
the  impress  of  their  lives  upon  the  progress 
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of  the  township  were  David  Mitchell,  Geo. 
Hatton,  Geo.  McKinney,  Jno.  Tucker,  Abra- 
ham Tucker,  Sr.,  Jesse  Williams,  Thos. 

«|  Cooper,  Solomm  McCall,  John  Calloway  and 
Middleton  Harmon. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  following  are  the  school  districts  and 
teachers  of  Niles  Township;  Buena  Vista 
School,  special  district — Teachers,  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw, principal,  and  Miss  Mary  Frizell  teacher 
of  the  Primary  department;  number  of  schol- 
ars, 115.  Sub-district  No.  1,  Friendship  School 
— Teacher,  J.  S.  T.  Lavinder;  number  of  schol- 
ars, fifty-eight.  Sub-district  No.  2,  Pond  Run 
School — Teacher,  not  engaged;  scholars,  fifty. 
Sub-district  No.  3,  Leatherwood  School — 
Teacher,  E.  M.  Evans;  scholars,  thirty -five. 
Sub-district  No.  4,  Elm  Tree  School — Teach- 
er, La  Fayette  Jones;  scholars,  sixty-six. 
Sub-district  No.  5,  Upper  Turkey  Creek 
School — Teacher,  Frederic  Ball;  scholars,  sev- 
enty-six. Sub-district  No.  6, Twin  Creek  School 
— Teacher,  R.  W. Russell;  scholars,  forty-four. 
Sub-district  No.  7,  Oder  Creek  School — 
Teacher,  Miss  Rose  Brouse;  scholars,  sixty- 
nine.  Sub-district  No.  8,  Rabbits  Run 
School — Teacher,  Charles  Cole;  scholars,  sev- 
enty-four. Sub-district  No.  9,  Brushy  School 
—Teacher,  S.  S.  Cooper;  scholars,  forty-nine. 

These  districts  were  laid  out  in  1840.  The 
first  teacher  who  taught  in  Nile  Township  was 
Jno.  Horner  in  1814. 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  first  store,  if  not  in  the  township  was 
the  first  at  Buend  Vista,  was  kept  by  G.  S. 
McCormick,  who  opened  it  in  1848. 

The  first  Postmaster  in  the  township  was 
D.  W.  Murphy;  postoffice,  Buena  Vista.  The 
first  carpenter  in  N ile  Township  was  Abra- 
ham Tucker. 

The  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  John 
Tucker,  who  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Tiffin  in 
1804. 


The  town  of  Buena  Vista  was  laid  out  by 
John  McCall  in  the  year  1840. 

A survey  of  the  hamlet  of  Buena  Vista  was 
made  by  William  McCohn,  Surveyor,  April 
5,  1849,  and  recorded  Sept.  3,  1850. 

The  first  meeting  toward  building  or  to 
take  into  consideration  the  building  of  the 
Portsmouth  & Buena  Vista  Turnpike  was  held 
at  the  Twin  School  -house  Aug.  27,  1859.  The 
next  move  was  the  opening  of  the  books  to 
take  stock  in  the  above  turnpike  road.  The 
books  were  opened  Nov.  12,  1859.  The  road 
became  an  accomplished  fact,  and  is  now  a 
free  pike.  There  are  freestone  quarries  on 
Turkey  Creek,  and  also  on  Cary’s  Run,  in 
Washington  Township,  that  are  from  four 
inches  to  forty-two  inches.  The  ledges  crop 
out  along  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS  AND  VOTING  PRECINCTS. 

The  township  covers  such  a large  extent  of 
territory  that  it  has  been  given  two  voting 
precincts  by  the  county  commissioners.  The 
first  voting  precinct  is  at  Buena  Vista,  in  the 
extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  county, 
and  the  other  is  at  Friendship,  some  eight 
miles  in  the  northeasterly  direction  from 
Buena  Vista,  on  Pond  Creek,  about  one  mile 
from  the  Portsmouth  pike.  The  present  offi- 
cers, 1883,  are:  Trustees,  John  Sullivan, 

Josiah  Spencer  and  William  Welty;  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  Henry  McCall,  E.  A.  Bridwell 
andEri  Allemaug;  Treasurer,  Henry  McCall; 
Clerk,  J.  S.  T.  Lavinder;  Constables,  George 
Rogers  and  Elza  Ross. 

BUENA  VISTA. 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  little  villages 
on  the  Ohio  River,  lying  in  the  extreme  south- 
west corner  of  the  township  and  county.  It 
has  a fine  view  from  its  river  front,  and  mass- 
ive, rugged  hills  give  it  a background  that 
shelters  it  from  the  the  northern  and  north- 
western blasts.  It  is  eighteen  miles  from 
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Portsmouth  by  the  turnpike  and  about  twenty 
by  the  river.  It  has  a few  good  business 
houses  and  pretty  residences,  and  the  place  is 
the  principal  shipping  point  for  the  numerous 
stone  quarries  in  its  neighborhood.  The  ship- 
ping of  freestone  is  its  principal  business. 

The  Buena  Vista  Freestone  Co.  was  the  first 
company,  and  is  known  as  the  “Old  Freestone 
Co.”  It  was  organized  in  1853,  and  they  ran 
the  business  till  1S64,  under  the  management 
of  C.  W.  Caden.  The  present  Freestone  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  1876;  G.  Paden,  Pres- 
ident, and  W.  Z.  Caden,  Secretary.  They 
have  all  the  machinery  necessary  for  cutting 
stone,  and  their  trade  in  block  and  sawed 
stone  reaches  from  $50,000  to  $65,000  per 
year.  Capital  authorized,  $50,000  ; capital 
stock  paid  in,  $28,500.  Their  business 
is  divided  into  about  two-thirds  blocks  and 
one-third  salved  stone.  The  President  of 
the  company  resides  in  Cincinnati,  and 
the  firm  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  successful  in  Southern  Ohio.  They  give 
employment  to  from  fifty  to  eighty  men,  and 
hold  a lease  on  some  9,000  acres  of  land  or 
freestone.  Their  stone  is  carried  on  an  iron 
tramway  from  the  quarry  to  the  mill. 

The  John  M.  Mueller  Freestone  Co.  are 
large  dealers  in  block  stone,  doing  their  saw- 
ing in  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Mueller  was  the 
contractor,  a few  years  since,  to  furnish  the 
stone  for  the  Chicago  Custom  House.  He 
works  from  forty  to  sixty  hands. 

Another  firm  commenced  operations  in  the 
spring  of  1883,  by  the  name  of  Hayes,  Rog- 
ers & Co.  They  opened  a quarry  on  the  Chris. 
Wegherst  place,  on  Upper  Twin,  and  are 
stripping  stone,  preparing  for  a large  business, 
and  are  also  building  a stone  saw-mill  at  Mr. 
A.  F.  Givens’  landing.  Hugh  D.  Stewart  has 
a mill  for  sawing  stone  and  is  doing  a Safe 
business. 

OTHER  BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

The  business  or  mercantile  interests  of  the 


village  are  conducted  by  G.  S.  McCormick, 
John  Miller,  the  Caden  Brothers,  general 
stores;  Martin  McNamer,  grocery  store; 
Leonard  Dumback  and  William  Sullivan,  sa- 
loons. The  restaurant  is  well  kept  by  Joseph 
Nabel.  Physicians,  Drs.  W.  A.  Frizell  and 
James  S.  Frizell;  Postmaster,  John  W.  De~ 
voss.  The  chattel  property  of  Buena  Yista 
was  assessed  in  1882  at  $35,029. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliuroh  was  or- 
ganized in  1857  and  their  edifice  built  in 
1858.  Rev.  Daniel  Tracy  was  the  officiating 
minister,  Rev.  John  W.  Dillon,  junior  pas- 
tor, and  Uriah  Heath,  Presiding  Elder.  The 
original  members  of  the  church  were — Jesse 
Williams  and  wife,  Joseph  Smith  and  wife, 

D.  W.  Murphey,  wife  and  daughter,  Miss 
Anna;  Thomas  Williams  and  wife,  David 
McDerinot  and  wife,  Mrs.  S.  B.  McCall, 
Miss  Mary  Pitts  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Frizell  and 
wife.  Trustees  elected  were  Jesse  Williams, 
Joseph  Smith  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Frizell.  The  i 
church  has  grown  with  its  increasing  years 
until  now  its  membership  Will  reach  100. 
The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Dona- 
hue and  the  Trustees  are  G.  S.  McCormick, 
Martin  McNamer  and  William  Harrison. 
The  church  property  is  valued  at  $2,000. 

German  Presbyterian  Church.-- This  church 
was  organized  at  Buena  Yista  and  the  build- 
ing erected  in  1871,  under  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  John  Hickman.  Those  who  joined  at 
its  organization  were  John  Miller  and  family, 
Adam  Heller  and  wife,  Conrad  Roth  and 
wife,  Joseph  Nabel  and  family,  Adam  Heller 
and  family,  Nicholas  and  John  Roth  and 
wives,  William  Sonney  and  family,  George 
Baker  and  family,  Henry  Dorn  and  family, 
George  Stem  bach  and  family  and  Henry  and 
John  Shisler.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev. 
Elias  Benzing,  and  its  Trustees  are  William 
Dinshman,  Michael  Whelan  and  Adam  Heller. 
This  church  has  prospered  and  now  numbers 
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150  members,  with  a church  property  valued 
at  $3,000. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  one  of  the  early 
churches,  being  organized  in  1863.  Their 
building  was  given  to  them  by  John  N. 
Mueller,  and  in  the  following  year  (1861)  was 
remodeled  into  a church.  The  priest  officiat- 
ing at  that  time  was  Father  March.  Those 
joining  were — Peter  Klein  and  wife,  L.  Dum- 
bach  and.  wife,  Michael  Wolf  and  wife,  and 
Nicholas  Nensas  and  wife.  The  membership 
now  numbers  twenty  families.  Its  present 
officiating  priest  is  the  Rev.  Father  Mertian. 
Their  church  property  is  valued  at  $2,000. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

This  small  hamlet  is  located  in  a pleasant 
little  valley  on  the  bank  of  Turkey  Creek,  and 
about  one  mile  north  of  the  Portsmouth  & 
Buena  Vista  Turnpike.  It  does  quite  a good 
business  and  is  the  trading  point  for  the  Tur- 
key Creek  settlers,  and,  being  a voting  pre- 
cinct, is  the  headquarters  for  that  part  of  the 
township,  or  the  east  side.  Its  business  is 
conducted  by  the  following  persons:  Mrs. 

Mary  Nolder,  Eri  Allemaug,  David  McCall 
and  H.  Hinkle  and  brothers,  all  having  gen- 
eral stores.  H.  C.  Tatrnan  and  Solomon  Ev- 
ans are  blacksmiths;  W.  P.  Williams,  wagon- 
shop;  Charles  Worley,  David  McCall,  James 
Lowry  and  H.  Hinkle  & Bros,  all  run  coop- 
er shops. 

Wesley  Chapel  is  the  oldest  church  organi- 
zation in  the  township  which  now  survives. 
It  dates  back  early  in  the  thirties,  and  its 
church  building  was  erected  in  the  year  1835. 
The  church  is  under  the  pastoral  charge  of 
Rev.  IT.  Burkstresser,  with  regular  service  ev- 
ery other  Sabbath  day.  The  present  Trustees 
are  Mitchell  Evans  and  John  Vaughters.  They 
have  a large  Sunday-school  attached  to  the 
church,  ’well  attended  and  in  a flourishing  con- 
dition. There  is  connected  with  the  church 
a cemetery  called  the  “Wesley  Chapel  Bury- 
ing Ground,”  and  near  the  hamlet  of  Friend- 


ship. It  is  a quiet,  pretty  spot,  surrounded 
by  hills,  whose  tops  of  living  green  cast  their 
shadow  over  those  who  sleep  beneath. 

Union  Church. — This  church  edifice  was 
erected  in  1878  by  a few  earnest  spirits  of  the 
Christian  church.  It  is  located  on  Pond’s 
Run,  and  service  is  held  once  a month  under 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.  O.  N.  Jones.  A Sun- 
day-school is  also  held  every  Sabbath  day  and 
is  well  attended.  The  church  is  a small  one  but 
is  in  good  condition.  There  are  two  other 
church  organizations  in  the  township,  which 
have  no  regular  service,  but  held  as  often  as 
the  opportunity  occurs.  These  are  known  as 
McKindry  Chapel  and  Asbury  Chapel,  the 
Rev.  S.  M.  Donahue  occasionally  presiding  at 
McKindry  Chapel.  This  latter  is  on  the  Bu- 
ena Vista  pike;  Asbury  Chapel  is  located  on 
Pond’s  Run. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Eri  Allemaug  was  born  in  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  in  1840,  a son  of  John  and  Jane  (Nol- 
der) Allemaug.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany C,  Thirty-third  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was 
appointed  Sergeant.  He  was  in  the  battles  of 
Perryville,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Atlan- 
ta, Lookout  Mountain,  Mission  Ridge,  and 
with  Sherman  to  the  sea.  At  Stone  River  he 
was  wounded  in  the  leg,  which  seriously  dis- 
abled him.  At  Chickamauga  he  was  taken 
prisoner  with  150  others,  but  escaped  to  the 
Union  lines  fhe  same  night.  Here-enlisted  in 
1864  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Af- 
ter his  return  home  he  became  engaged  in 
merchandising.  In  1877  he  established  his 
present  place  of  business.  He  keeps  a full 
line  of  fancy  and  staple  groceries.  In  April, 
1883,  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
He  is  a member  of  Bailey  Post,  G.  A.  R. , 
Portsmouth.  In  1865  lie  married  Isabelle 
Gregory,  daughter  of  Moses  Gregory,  who 
died  in  1869,  leaving  two  children — Mai^r 
and  William.  In  1870  he  married  Mary 
M.,  daughter  of  Samuel  Brouse.  They 
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have  four  children — Alice,  Clarence,  Morris 
and  Harry.  Mr.  Allemaug’s  father  came  to 
America  from  France  in  1828,  and  located  at 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where  he  was  married  in 
1837.  He  died  in  1879,  aged  seventy  years. 
His  wife  died  in  1871,  aged  sixty-three  years. 
Six  children  were  born  to  them — Eri,  Philan- 
der, Josephine,  Melford,  John  and  William. 
Philander  and  William  both  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany C,  Thirty-third  Ohio  Infantry.  Philan. 
der  was  wounded  at  Chickamauga,  and  at  the 
same  battle  William  was  taken  prisoner  and 
incarcerated  at  Libby  and  Belle  Isle,  and  af- 
terwar4  at  Danville,  where  he  died  in  1864. 

H.  N.  Bridwell  was  born  in  Adams  County 
Ohio,  in  1835,  a son  of  James  and  Mary 
(Humble)  Bridwell.  His  father  died  in  1858. 
He  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  in 
1841,  and  lived  on  a farm  till  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Rebellion.  In  April,  1861,  he  en- 
listed in  Company  D,  Twenty-second  Ohio 
Infantry,  for  three  months.  He  was  dis- 
charged Aug.  19,  and  Oct.  21  he  enlisted 
in  Compan}7  D,  Fifty-sixth  Ohio  Infant- 
ry. He  passed  through  the  different  promo- 
tions till  he  was  discharged  as  Second  Lieu- 
tenant. He  re-enlisted  Jan.  31,  1864,  and 
served  till  April  25,  1866.  He  was  in  the 
battles  of  Port  Gibson,  Sabin  Cross  Roads, 
Champion  Hills  and  others.  At  Champion 
Hills  he  received  a wound  in  his  right  arm 
which  paralyzed  it,  disabling  him  from  further 
service.  He  was  largely  on  special  duty, 
often  acting  in  courts  of  inquiry.  He  was  an 
efficient  and  intrepid  officer  and  has  many 
records  and  testimonials  of  his  invaluable  aid 
to  his  country.  He  now  lives  a quiet  life,  be- 
ing disabled  for  manual  labor,  maintained  by 
the  generosity  of  his  Government.  He  was 
married  in  1863  to  Mary  M.  Hall.  Of  the 
seven  children  born  to  them  but  four  are  liv- 
ing, three  dying  in  infancy — William  E., 
Charles  S.,  Elma  A.  and  Anna  H. 

W.  C.  Brooks  was  born  in  1836  in  Ver- 
mont, a son  of  Cyrus  and  Sophia  (Hassetine) 


Brooks.  His  father  died  in  New  York,  July 
9,  1858.  His  mother  is  living  in  Covington, 
Ky.  Their  children  are — W.  0.,  E.  0.,  of  Iron- 
ton,  and  L.  II., of  Cincinnati.  W.  C.  Brooke 
was  the  first  man  to  enlist  in  the  late  war  for 
three  years, west  of  the  Scioto  River,  in  Scioto 
County.  He  enlisted  in  Company  I,  Twenty- 
sixth  Ohio  Infantry;  was  captured  by  John 
Morgan  in  1862.  He  was  discharged  with 
recommendations  for  the  Adjutancy  of 
the  Fifth  Virginia.  In  1865  he  re-enlisted  in 
Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  O.  N. 
G.  He  was  appointed  Orderly  Sergeant  and 
was  on  guard  duty  in  West  Virginia.  When 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  began  teaching  and 
after  his  return  from  the  war  resumed  that 
occupation.  From  1871  till  1876  he  was  on 
a steamboat  running  from  Cincinnati  to  New 
Orleans.  In  the  latter  year  he  moved  to  the 
farm  where  he  still  resides.  He  was  married 
New  Year’s  Eve,  1858,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of 
John  C.  Hutton.  But  four  of  the  six  chil- 
dren born  to  them  are  living — Elizabeth,  Al- 
bert, William  and  Frederick.  Mary  and 
Frank  are  deceased.  Mr.  Brooks  has  held 
most  of  the  township  offices.  He  is  a member 
of  Bailey  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  Portsmouth.  Mrs. 
Brooks’s  father  was  born  in  Nile  Township, 
Dec.  12,  1808,  a son  of  James  and  Elizabeth 
(Harmon)  Hutton,  His  parents  had  a family 
of  eight  children — Sarah,  George,  John  0., 
Henry,  Isabelle,  Mary,  James  and  Middleton, 
the  latter  being  the  only  one  living.  He  is 
a resident  of  Jones  County,  Iowa.  John  C. 
married,  June  13,  1828,  Frances  Burris, 
They7  had  a family  of  nine  children,  but  five 
now  living — James,  Mary,  Eliza,  Rachel  and 
Lucretia.  Middleton, Sarah  A.,  John  and  Otho 
are  deceased.  Middleton  and  John  enlisted 
in  Company  D,  Fifty-sixth  Ohio  Infantry. 
The  former  was  discharged  on  account  of  ill- 
health  and  the  latter  died  at  Helena,  Ark.,  in 
the  fall  of  1862.  Mr.  Hutton  was  a promi- 
nent man  of  Nile  Township,  He  died  April 
26,  1870.  Mrs.  Hutton  died  July  15, 1877. 
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W.  G.Brouse , farmer,  was  born  in  Scioto 
County,  March  22,  1849,  a son  of  James  S. 
and  Ada  J.  (Baldridge)  Brouse,  and  grand- 
son of  John  Brouse.  He  atteuded  the  dis- 
trict school  in  early  life,  and  later  graduated 
at  a commercial  college.  He  now  resides  on 
the  old  homestead,  to  which  he  has  added  100 
acres  since  his  father’s  death.  He  now  has 
113  acres  of  excellent  land  which  he  has  been 
farming  for  several  years.  He  was  married 
March  25,  1873,  to  Eliza,  youngest  daughter 
of  Dr.  C.  W.  Veach.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren— Adah  May  and  James  Stanley.  Dr. 
Veach  was  born  in  1809,  and  was  married  in 
1832  to  Elizabeth  Burrep,  of  Mount  Carmel, 
Ky.,  who  died  in  1849.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  nine  children,  of  whom  four  are  liv- 
ing— Holland  T.  and  Sarah,  residing  in  Kan- 
sas; Horatio,  in  Indian  Territory;  and  Eliza, 
in  Scioto  County, Ohio.  Those  deceased  are — 
Ruth,  John  E.,  Eliza,  and  twins  who  died  in 
infancy.  The  Doctor  was  the  first  physician 
of  Nile  Township,  Scioto  County,  and  was  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him.  He  attended 
the  Medical  College  in  his  early  life,  and 
thoroughly  understood  his  profession.  He 
died  in  October,  1850. 

Daniel  W.  Cole  was  born  in  Kile  Town- 
ship, Scioto  County,  Ohio,  June  7, 1807,  a son 
of  Thomas  and  Rachel  (Parrish)  Cole,  his 
father  a native  of  Maryland,  born  in  1782, 
and  his  mother  a native  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  parents  came  to  Scioto  County  in  1804, 
where  his  father  died  in  August,  1834,  and 
his  mother  in  August,  1853,  aged  sixty-six 
years.  They  were  members  of  the  Methodist 
church.  They  had  a family  of  ten  children, 
nine  born  in  Nile  Township.  Four  are  still  liv- 
ing— John  P., of  Lewis  County,  Ky. ; Mrs. 
Rachel  McKinney,  of  Nile  Township;  Mrs. 
Amanda  Owen,  of  Columbus,  Ind.,  and  Daniel 
W.  Thomas,  Nancy,  Samuel,  Mary,  Millie 
A.  and  Harry  are  deceased.  The  subject  of 
our  sketch  worked  at  the  shoemaker’s  trade 
with  his  father  till  twenty-three  years  of  age. 


Since  then  he  has  worked  at  shoe-making, 
harness-making,  farming,  boat-building,  etc. 
He  is  a natural  mechanic,  and  was  capable  of 
performing  any  labor  that  required  talent  and 
genius.  He  has  held  some  of  the  township 
offices  but  has  generally  declined  to  serve, 
preferring  to  live  a quiet  life  to  one  mixed 
with  public  duties.  He  was  married  Sept. 
26, 1833,  to  Mar^  J.,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Mary  (White)  Burris,  who.  came  to  Ohio 
from  Kentucky  in  1827.  Nine  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  six  still  living — Francis 
M.,  Nancy,  Mary,  Martha,  Atlanta  B.,  and 
James  H.  Atlia  Ella,  William  J.  and  Henry 
are  deceased.  They  have  thirty-four  grand- 
children and  seven  great-grandchildren.  In 
1876  Mr.  Cole  took  the  contract  to  carry  the 
mail  from  Friendship  to  Portsmouth  and  has 
never  lost  a trip  since  that  time. 

J.  W.  Devoss , Postmaster  and  Notary  Pub- 
lic, Buena  Vista,  was  born  in  Rockville, 
Adams  County,  Ohio,  Feb.  20,  1843,  a son 
of  David  and  Rachel  Devoss,  natives  of 
Ohio.  He  learned  the  blacksmith’s  trade  of 
his  father.  He  located  in  Buena  Vista  in 
1869,  and  worked  a year  for  the  Buena  Vista 
Freestone  Company.  In  1870  he  established 
himself  in  business  and  has  since  worked  at 
his  trade.  He  was  appointed  Postmaster 
June  6,  1881,  by  President  Garfield,  and  No- 
tary Public  in  1882  by  Governor  Foster.  In 
1864  he  enlisted  in  Company  D,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-third  Ohio  Infantry,  and 
was  appointed  Sergeant  of  his  company.  He 
was  injured  accidentally  and  was  unable  to  do 
active  duty.  He  was  married  in  1868  to  Susan 
M.  Bragg,  a relative  of  General  Bragg.  They 
have  three  children — Mary  A.,  Libbie  and 
Minnie.  Politically  Mr.  Devoss  is  a Repub- 
lican. He  served  one  term  as  Trustee  of 
Lower  Nile  Precinct. 

John  Dvans,  deceased,  was  born  in  Bracken 
County,  Ky.,  June  21,  1817,  a son  of  Abraham 
and  Esther  A.  (Turner)  Evans.  He  married 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  David  and  Dyanna  (Me- 
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Lee)  Storer,  July  9,  1843,  and  settled  in  Nile 
Township,  where  he  bought  the  100  acres  of 
land  where  Mr.  Cunningham  now  lives.  He 
died  Feb.  25,  1872.  He  was  a prominent 
man  of  the  township  and  served  in  most  of 
the  offices.  He  was  successful  in  a financial 
point  of  view,  and  left  his  family  in  good  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  a member  of  the  Meth- 
odist church,  and  had  been  a Class-Leader  two 
years.  But  two  of  his  five  children  are  liv- 
ing— Hester  Ann,  wife  of  John  Rogers,  of 
Sandy  Springs,  Adams  County,  and  Rowena, 
wife  of  E.  O.  Cunningham,  of  Clarke  County, 
Ohio.  Jasper,  William  and  Richard  C.  are 
deceased.  William  enlisted  in  Company  F, 
Thirty-sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  Feb.  4,  1864.  He 
participated  in  eight  hard-fought  battles  and 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  made  his  escape.  He 
was  discharged  in  July,  1865,  and  died  Sept. 
10,  1866.  Mrs.  Evans  was  married  Nov.  17, 
1881,  to  Middleton  H.  Hutton.  She  was  born 
in  Nile  Township,  Feb.  23,  1823. 

Mitchell  Evans  was  born  in  Bracken  Coun- 
ty, Ky.,  in  1820,  a son  of  Abraham  and  Es- 
ther A.  (Turner)  Evans,  natives  of  Maryland. 
His  father  died  in  Kentucky  in  1826,  and  in 
1827  his  mother  and  her  children  came  to 
Ohio,  where  she  died  in  1833.  Her  children 
were — Sarah,  Mary,  Eleanor,  Charity  Ann, 
Solomon,  John,  Mitchell  and  Nancy.  Mitch- 
ell and  Solomon  are  the  only  representatives 
of  the  family  now  living.  Our  subject  worked 
on  flat  and  steam  boats  on  the  Ohio  when  a 
young  man,  and  then  bought  175  acres  of 
land  where  he  now  resides,  and  which  he  now 
has  under  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation. 
He  has  served  his  township  a3  Treasurer, 
Trustee  and  Clerk.  His  family  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  church,  a society  he  has  been 
connected  with  since  1857.  He  was  married 
in  1854  to  Maria  H.,  daughter  of  Abel  Brad- 
ford. They  had  three  children — Charles  B., 
Emory  F.  and  Maria.  Mrs.  Evans  died  in 
1867,  aged  thirty-six  years.  In  1868  Mr.  Ev- 
ans married  Ella  R.,  daughter  of  D.  N.  Mur- 


phy. They  have  three  children — Ernest, 
William  D.  and  Anna.  His  son  Emory  re- 
sides in  Dakota. 

W.  A.  Frizell , M.  D .,  was  born  in  Lewis 
County,  Ky.,  Sept.  20,  1827,  a son  of  Jose- 
phus and  Mary  (Savage)  Frizell.  He  passed 
his  early  life  on  a farm,  attending  the  district 
school,  after  which  he  attended  the  High 
School  at  Maysville,  Ky.,  one  term.  He  then 
taught  school,  and  thus  obtained  the  money 
to  enable  him  to  attend  college.  He  entered 
Transylvania  College,  completing  his  sopho- 
more year.  He  then  taught  school  and  be- 
gan reading  medicine  under  Drs.  J.  W.  and 
J.  C.  Kennedy,  of  Felicity,  Ohio,  studying 
with  them  three  years,  after  which  he  entered 
the  Ohio  Medical  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1853.  In  December,  1853,  he 
located  in  Buena  Vista,  but  during  the  win- 
ter term  of  1855— ’56  attended  lectures  at 
the  Ohio  Medical  College.  He  is  a member 
of  Scioto  County  Medical  Society,  Scioto  Val- 
ley Medical  Society,  and  Ohio  State  Medical 
Society.  He  is  one  of  the  successful  practi- 
tioners of  the  county.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  April  3,  1856,  he  mar- 
ried Art.emisia  Kenyon,  of  Adams  County, 
Ohio.  To  them  have  been  born  four  children 
— James  S. , a graduate  of  the  medical  college, 
and  now  practicing  with  his  father;  Mary, 
Ellen  and  William  A.  Dr.  Frizell’s  father 
came  to  this  county  from  Kentucky  in  1792, 
with  his  father,  Jacob  Frizell.  The  latter  was 
the  first  Sheriff  of  the  county.  He  afterward 
returned  to  Kentucky,  where  he  died.  Jo- 
sephus came  to  Ohio  again  after  his  marriage, 
and  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  Dr 
Frizeil’s.  He  died  Aug.  2,  1880.  His  first 
wife  was  Mary  Savage.  They  had  four  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  are  living — James  S.,  a 
wholesale  druggist  of  Dayton,  Ohio;  Marga- 
ret and  W.  A.,  twins,  the  former  of  Mason 
County,  Ky.  Mary  is  deceased.  His  second 
wife  was  Nancy  (Evans)  Truxworthy.  His 
third  was  Mary  Smith.  They  had  one  child 
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—Anna,  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Frizell  was  a soldier 
in  the  war  of  1812. 

Allen  F.  Givens  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  in  1820,  the  sixth  son  of  Will- 
iam Givens.  When  seven  years  of  age  his 
parents  settled  in  Scioto  County,  where  he 
was  reared  and  educated,  remaining  at  home 
till  he  became  of  age.  He  was  married  in 
1811  to  Mary,  daughter  of  James  Smith,  and 
settled  on  the  farm  where  he  still  resides.  He 
owns  212  acres  of  valuable  land,  132  acres  be- 
ing bottom  land.  He  has  by  his  own  industry 
been  successful  in  life  and  has  given  his 
children  good  homes.  Nine  children  have 
been  born  to  him,  but  five  now  living— John 
W.,  Rachel,  Mary  E.,  RillaF.  and  Victoria. 
James  H.,  Allen  and  two  infants  are  deceased. 
During  the  war  Mr.  Givens  was  a liberal  sup- 
porter of  the  Union  cause.  He  and  wife  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  take 
an  active  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
Christianity  and  the  good  of  mankind.  Mr. 
Givens  has  held  the  office  of  Trustee  for  a 
number  of  terms  and  was  Real-estate  Ap- 
praiser in  1881. 

James  H.  Givens  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  Oct.  8,  1818,  a son  of  William 
Givens,  and  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Scioto  County,  in  1826.  He  was  married 
May  4,  1847,  to  Margaret  R.,  daughter  of 
Henry  Burress,  and  settled  on  the  farm  where 
his  son  William  now  resides.  He  was  a pub- 
lic-spirited man  but  devoid  of  political  aspira- 
tions. He  was  a devoted  member  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Givens  had 
a family  of  five  children,  three  now  living — 
J.  W.,  Charles  F.  and  Thomas  E.  Ella 
and  Robert  are  deceased.  Mrs.  Givens  died 
Feb.  20,  1871.  She  was  born  July  28,  1824. 
April  20,  1872,  Mr.  Givens  married  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  (Royce)  Teeters.  Mr.  Givens  died 
Jan.  10,1877.  His  son  J.  W.  was  born  Sept. 
19, 1857,  and  was  married  Dec.  14,  1881,  to 
Susan,  daughter  of  Charles  Wortman.  They 
have  one  child — Jessie.  Charles  F.  was 


born  Sept.  10,  1859,  and  was  married  Oct.  5, 
1878,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Hin- 
kle, who  was  killed  during  the  war  by  guerril- 
las. They  had  two  children,  both  deceased. 
His  wife  died,  and  Feb.  12,  18S3,  he  married 
Drusilla  Barber.  He  resides  in  Kansas. 
Thomas  E.  was  born  Sept.  10,  1861,  and  was 
married  Oct.  3,  1881,  to  Retta,  daughter  of 
David  McCall.  Politically  Mr.  Givens  was 
a Republican. 

William  Givens  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  July  31,  1811,  the  eldest  son 
of  William  and  Rachel  (Stockham)  Givens. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age  his  parents  settled 
in  Nile  Township.  In  early  life  he  assisted  his 
father  in  the  various  kinds  of  labor  to  be  per- 
formed in  a new  country,  receiving  but  a 
limited  education.  He  was  married  Oct.  14, 
1834, to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Isabella  Elliott,  and  since  then,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  years,  has  lived  on  the  place 
where  he  now  resides.  He  has  102  acres  of 
good  land,  fifty  of  it  lying  in  the  Ohio  bot- 
toms. During  the  war  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  suppress  the  Rebellion;  was  Town- 
ship Trustee  at  the  time.  Politically  is  now 
a Republican.  He  has  been  a member  of  the 
Methodist  church  since  twenty-one  years  ot 
age,  his  wife  being  also  a member  of  that 
denomination.  Nine  children  have  been 
born  to  him,  but  six  now  living — Cynthia 
Ann,  wife  of  W.  Cross;  Sarah  Ellen,  wife  of 
R.  A.  Bryan;  Mary  Jane,  wife  of  M.  Herd- 
man;  Eliza  Catherine,  wife  of  George  Will- 
iamson; David  Creighton  and  William  Alex- 
ander. Martha  Susan,  wife  of  Rev.  S.  M. 
Donahue,  Margaret  Belle  and  an  infant  are 
deceased.  Mr.  Givens’s  father  was  a native  of 
Pennsylvania  and  removed  to  Kentucky  with 
his  maternal  ancestors  when  but  ten  years  of 
age.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Scioto 
County  and  then  to  Ross,  now  Jackson, 
County,  Ohio.  He  was  married  Oct.  23, 
1810,  to  Rachel,  daughter  of  William  and 
Susan  (Paine)  Stockham.  In  1826  he  re- 
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moved  to  Nile  Township,  near  the  place 
where  his  son  William  now  lives.  He  died 
June  26,1863,  aged  eighty  years  nine  months 
and  eight  days.  His  wife  died  Feb.  18,  1865, 
aged  seventy  years,  nine  months  and  fifteen 
days.  They  had  a family  of  eleven  children, 
but  three  now  living — William,  Allen,  and 
Thomas  J.  David,  John,  Samuel,  George,  Cyn- 
thia, Mary,  Jane  and  James  H.  are  deceased. 
Mr.  Givens  was  an  Associate  J udge  of  the  coun- 
ty, on  the  bench  with  Judge  Moore.  He  served 
several  terms  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Jack- 
son  County,  and  represented  that  county  in 
the  Legislature.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
war  of  1812i  Politically  he  was  an  old-line 
Whig,  and  one  of  the  party’s  earnest  sup- 
porters. In*  later  life  he  became  a member  of 
the  Methodist  church. 

James  C.  Hamilton  was  born  in  Cham- 
paign County,  Ohio,  in  1815,  a son  of  Reuben 
and  Elizabeth  (Cahail)  Hamilton,  natives  of 
Maryland.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a 
farm,  and  when  sixteen  years  of  age  he  com- 
menced supplying  steamboats  with  wood,  an 
occupation  he  followed  twenty-seven  years. 
Since  then  he  has  been  very  successful,  and 
notwithstanding  some  very  severe  losses, 
has  accumulated  a good  property.  He  was 
married  in  1839  to  Phoebe  Horner,  who  still 
survives  him.  They  had  a family  of  nine 
children  of  whom  four  are  now  living— Cather- 
ine, Amanda,  Rosa  and  Ida  May.  Huldah, 
Reuben,  Richard,  Robert  and  Mary  Emma  are 
deceased.  His  sons  all  died  within  seventeen 
weeks.  Mr.  Hamilton’s  father  came  with  his 
parents,  John  and  Catherine  Ha  milton,  to 
Ohio  when  he  was  quite  small,  and  remained 
there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Nile 
Township  in  1852,  aged  sixty  years.  His 
wife  died  in  1875,  aged  ninety -five  years. 
They  had  a family  of  six  children,  of  whom  four 
are  living — Ignatius  B.,  ^Villiam  and  Wes- 
ley, of  Oregon,  and  James  C.  They  were 
all  members  of  the  Methodist  church  and 
good  zealous  Christian  workers.  Mr.  James 


C.  Hamilton’s  grandfather  came  to  Ohio 
in  1792.  He  died  in  Indiana  in  1836.  His 
wife  was  the  first  person  buried  in  Turkey 
Creek  Cemetery. 

Benjamin  L.  Jefferson,  deceased,  was  born 
in  Ross  County, Ohio,  a son  of  James  Jefferson, 
a Virginian  by  birth  and  an  early  settler  of 
Ohio.  When  nineteen  years  of  age  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson went  to  Portsmouth  and  was  employed 
as  clerk  for  John  McDowell,  and  subsequently 
went  to  Jackson,  where  he  was  similarly  em- 
ployed. He  afterward  studied  theology  and 
was  ordained  a minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  and  preached  fourteen  years 
in  the  Ohio  Conference.  He  then  on  account 
of  ill-health  located  in  Portsmouth,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  twen- 
ty years.  He  was  married  in  1839  to  Maria, 
daughter  of  Judge  Joseph  Moore.  They  had 
a family  of  ten  children,  but  four  now  liv- 
ing— Mary  J.,  John  C.,  Sarah  I.  and  Frank 
B.  Joseph,  William,  Wilhelmina,  Benjamin 
L.,  Laura  S.,  and  James  L.  are  deceased. 

Mr.  Jefferson  died  Nov.  25, 1873,  aged  sixty- 
four  years,  four  months  and  fourteen  days. 

G.  A.  Klein , merchant  and  jobber  in  sew- 
ing machines,  was  born  in  Wirtemberg,  Ger- 
many, Feb.  25,  1847,  a son  of  Martin  and 
Rosa  (Nollenberg)  Klein,  natives  of  Germa- 
ny, who  came  to  America  in  1852,  and  loca- 
ted in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  His  father  J 

died  in  January,  1878,  and  his  mother  in  July,  | 

1881.  Until  fourteen  years  of  age  Mr.  Klein  j 

attended  school.  He  then  was  employed  as  1 

bookkeeper  in  a factory  in  Cincinnati.  In 
January,  1868,  he  came  to  Buena  Vista  and 
was  employed  as  clerk  for  the  Buena  Vista 
Freestone  Company  until  1873,  when  he  be- 
came established  in  business  for  himself.  He 
was  married  in  1871  to  Anna  Kirker.  They 
have  three  children — Stella,  Rosa,  and 
William. 

Henry  Kress , deceased,  was  born  in  Ger- 
many in  1828,  a son  of  Henry  Kress,  also  a 
native  of  Germany,  who  came  to  America 
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when  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  a child, 
and  settled  in  Brown  County,  Ohio.  The 
latter  was  reared  in  Brown  County  and  learned, 
the  trade  of  a carpenter,  which  he  always  fol- 
lowed for  a livelihood.  He  removed  to  Buena 
Yista  in  1865.  He  was  married  Nov.  20, 
1853,  to  Julia  A.  Crura.  Eleven  children 
were  born  to  them,  nine  now  living— Henry, 
Charles,  Katie,  Otto,  Mary,  Gusta,  Lucene, 
Frederick  and  .Robert.  Elizabeth  and  John 
are  deceased.  Daring  the  war  Mr.  Kress  was 
a member  of  the  Ohio  Home  Guards.  He 
was  School  Trustee  several  years.  He  died 
Aug.  24,  1877. 

Rev.  J.  8.  T.  Lavinder  was  born  in  Wythe 
County,  Va.,  in  1842,  a son  of  John  S.  and 
Jane  (Baker)  Lavinder,  natives  of  France. 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  school.  Later  he 
attended  college  at  Charlottesville  and  Rich- 
mond, Ya.,  and  graduated  at  Lebanon,  Pa. 
In  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  Second  West  Yir- 
ginia  Cavalry,  Company  B;  was  in  the  com- 
mands of  Sheridan  and  Custer,  participating 
in  the  raids  planned  by  them.  He  was  in  the 
battles  of  Wytheville,  Lewisburg,  Cheat 
Mountain,  Lynchburg,  Winchester,  Fisher’s 
Hill,  Appomattox  and  many  others.  At  the 
battle  of  Five  Forks  he  was  wounded  in  the 
right  hip  by  a piece  of  shell.  He  had  a horse 
killed  at  Wytheville,  one  at  Lynchburg,  one 
at  Bunker  Hill  and  one  at  Stanton.  He  was 
captured  June  27,  1863,  and  taken  to  Libby 
Prison;  was  paroled  in  August,  and  exchanged 
in  December.  At  Bunker  Hill  he  and  fifteen 
others  were  captured  twice  the  same  night, 
but  escaped  both  times.  He  was  discharged 
June  30,  1865,  and  resumed  teaching.  He 
has  taught  in  several  States  of  the  Union  and 
in  1875  came  to  Scioto  County,  where  he  is 
now  a teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Friend- 
ship. Since  1882  he  has  been  Clerk  of  Nile 
Township.  He  was  married  June  28,  1873, 
to  Ameria  F.  Fry.  They  have  four  children 
— Sarah G.,  Wilford  W.,  Jessie  M.,  and  Floyd 
H.  Mr.  Lavinder  was  ordained  a minister  of 


the  Christian  church  in  1879,  and  for  three 
years  was  regularly  engaged  in  the  ministry. 
He  is  and  has  always  been  a Republican. 

Henry  Lockhart , farmer  and  Notary  Public, 
postoffice  Pond  Run,  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  W.  Ya.,  in  1829,  a son  of  Isaac  and 
Sarah  (Sheppard)  Lockhart.  When  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  began  to  teach  school,  an  oc- 
cupation he  followed  ten  years.  He  was  mar- 
ried inT859  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Wm.  S. 
Trickett,  of  West  Yirginia,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Wirt  County;  W.  Ya.  In  the  spring 
of  1865  he  bought  eighty  acres  in  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  which  he  sold  in  1869,  pur- 
chasing his  present  place  of  201  acres.  He 
was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1867,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  twelve 
years.  He  was  Postmaster  of  Pond  Run  ten 
years,  receiving  his  appointment  from  Presi- 
dent Grant.  In  the  floods  of  1883  his  farm 
was  left  completely  bare.  His  wife  died  April 
10, 1875,  aged  thirty-seven  years,  leaving  six 
children — Cora  B.,  Sarah  F.,  William  P., 
Samuel  A.,  John  H.  and  Charles  R;  an  in- 
fant is  deceased.  Politically  Mr.  Lockhart  is 
a Republican.  He  is  a member  of  Scioto 
Lodge,  No.  31,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Portsmouth. 

David  B.  McCall , deceased,  was  born  in 
Scioto  County,  Ohio,  April  13,  1818,  a son  of 
John  and  Sydney  (Clark)  McCall, and  grandson 
of  Solomon  and  Sarah  McCall.  His  father 
died  in  1836,  and  his  mother  Nov.  22,  1867, 
aged  eighty -four  years . They  had  a family 
of  three  children — David  B.;  Maria,  wife  of  S. 
B.  Slocumb,  deceased,  and  Martha,  deceased. 
David  B.  was  reared  a farmer,  but  in  later 
life  also  worked  at  the  carpenter’s  trade.  He 
was  married  March  3,  1852,  to  Mary  I., 
daughter  of  Cornelius  and  Mary  (McCall)  An- 
derson, and  settled  on  the  farm  where  Mr. 
McCall  and  his  children  now  reside.  He  was 
a quiet,  unpretentious  man,  and  had  no  polit- 
ical aspirations,  though  he  served  his  county 
as  Constable.  Ten  children  were  born  to  him, 
nine  now  living — Jennie,  Joseph  S.,  Sophia 
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(now  Mrs.  Buell),  America,  Iretta,  (now  Mrs. 
Givens),  Grant,  Amie,  Artie,  Olive  M.  and 
Bertie.  The  latter  died  April  16,  1883,  aged 
nine  years,  one  month  and  fourteen  days. 
Mr.  McCall  died  Dec.  20,  1881.  Politically 
he  was  a Republican. 

Solomon  B.  McCall , deceased,  was  born 
in  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  July  2,  1821,  a son  of 
William  and  Delilah  (Moore)  McCall.  His 
grandfather  and  uncles  developed  the  exten- 
sive quarries  at  this  point,  and  he  early  be- 
came interested  in  that  enterprise.  He  mar- 
ried Jane  Dunn,  by  whom  he  had  two  children 
— Robey  M.,  a clerk  on  the  steamer  Bonanza, 
and  Dora  Jane,  deceased.  Mrs.  McCall  died 
and  in  1851  he  married  Maria  M.,  daughter 
of  Levi  and  Amanda  Moore,  of  Portsmouth. 
He  settled  in  Nile  Township,  and  subsequent- 
ly moved  to  the  place  where  Mrs.  McCall  now 
lives.  He  was  widely  known  and  universally 
respected.  He  united  with  the  Methodist 
church  about  three  years  prior  to  his  death, 
and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
church,  being  a Class-Leader  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday-school.  He  died  April 
22,  1883,  of  heart  disease.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  five  children — John,  William, 
Cynthia  A.,  Sarah  and  Solomon  B.  His 
grandfather  had  a family  of  ten  children — 
Duncan,  Moses,  Solomon,  David,  John,  Ma- 
ry, William,  Millie,  Sarah  and  Martha.* 

G.  S.  McCormick  was  born  in  Adams 
County,  Ohio,  in  1822,  a son  of  James  and 
Hannah  (Hawk)  McCormick,  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  settled  in  Adams  County  about 
1808.  His  father  died  in  1854:  and  his  moth- 
er in  1841.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine 
children,  but  five  now  living — Mrs.  Margaret 
Freeman  and  our  subject,  of  Scioto  County, 
James  P.,  William  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Mitch- 
ell, of  Adams  County.  The  deceased  are 
Mrs.Jane  Page,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Freeman,  Mrs. 
Mary  Wamsley  and  Charles.  Mr.  McCor- 
mick was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
served  under  General  Harrison  in  the  de- 


fense of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  G.  S.  McCor- 
mick obtained  a practical  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  then  attended  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  two  terms,  and  when 
nineteen  years  of  age  began  teaching  and 
taught  at  intervals  for  six  years  in  Adams  and 
Scioto  counties.  In  1847  he  built  the  sec- 
ond house  in  Buena  Yista,  put  a stock  of 
goods  in  it  and  became  the  first  merchant  ot 
the  place.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Rome,  Ad- 
ams County,  and  in  1859  purchased  a farm 
in  Upper  Nile  Precinct,  where  he  lived  till 
1868,  when  he  removed  to  Portsmouth  and 
for  two  years  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness. In  1870  he  returned  to  his  farm  and 
in  1875  came  again  to  Buena  Yista,  where  he 
still  resides.  In  connection  with  his  other 
business  he  has  dealt  extensively  in  lumber, 
tan-bark,  staves,  etc.  He  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  business,  and  now  owns  1,700  acres 
of  land,  225  acres  being  valuable  bottom 
lands.  He  has  a fine  residence  in  Buena 
Yista  and  other  town  property.  He  was 
married  in  1847  to  Nancy,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Fleak,  of  Cincinnati.  Seven  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  only  two  now  living — 
Charlie  A.,  in  business  with  his  father,  and 
Alfred  F.,  a student  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. William  A.  (twin  of  Charlie),  Euel- 
la,  John  J.,  Mary  F.  (twin  of  Alfred),  and  an 
infant  are  deceased.  Mr.  McCormick  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

J.  M.  Miller , son  of  J.  M.  Miller,  Sr., 
was  born  in  Germany,  Nov.  19,  1831  (same 
birthday  as  President  Garfield’s).  He  came 
to  this  country  when  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
spent  the  first  year  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
came  to  Buena  Yista  in  1853,  and  worked  in 
the  quarry  the  fore  part  of  the  season,  and  the 
latter  part  in  the  stone  saw-mill  of  the  old  Bue- 
na Yista  Freestone  Company.  In  1854  he 
was  given  the  foremanship  in  sawing  stone 
for  the  same  company,  which  position  he  held 
till  1858,  and  the  same  year  J.  W.  Mueller, 
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of  Cincinnati,  bought  the  Buena  Vista  Free- 
1 stone  quarries,  and  he  then  became  manager 
for  the  same,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
The  quarry  gives  employment  to  seventy-five 
, hands,  and  has  employed  as  many  as  250. 
The  stone  quarried  is  of  the  best  quality,  and 
has  been  used  in  some  of  the  finest  buildings 
i of  the  country,  among  which  are  the  Custom 
House  at  Chicago,  111.,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
i merce  at  Chicago,  111.,  the  Custom  House  at 
1 Omaha,  Neb.,  the  Custom  House  at  Parkers- 
i burg,  W.  Va.,  the  State  House  at  Columbus, 
O.,  and  all  the  principal  buildings  in  Cincin- 

I nati.  They  have  a large  stone-yard  and  two 
J extensive  mills  in  Cincinnati,  and  do  an  an- 
t nual  business  of  about  $75,000.  Mr.  Miller 
, r was  married  in  1854  to  Frederica  Uckley. 

| They  have  four  children — Charles  J.,  Carrie 
3 | M.,  Gustav  A.  and  William  P.  He  has  been 
i Township  Treasurer  for  two  years  (or  two 
a t|  terms),  and  a member  of  the  school  board  for 
s 1 many  years.  Politically  he  is  a Republican. 
Ii  H He  and  family  are  members  of  the  Presbyte- 
e I rian  church.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  Ger- 
- i!j  man  congregation  in  Buena  Yista,  and  was 

I I the  leader  in  building  the  church.  He  has 
|J  also  been  in  a successful  mercantile  business 

1- 1 for  many  years,  and  is  now  assisted  by  his 
n I sons. 

a I Burris  Moore , deceased,  was  born  in  Scioto 
3.1  County,  Ohio,  May  31,  1815,  a son  of  Judge 
Joseph  Moore.  He  was  married  Dec.  8,  1837, 
,,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Sarah 
ie  Edwards,  natives  of  Kentucky,  who  settled  in 
ie  Adams  County,  Ohio,  in  an  early  day.  To 
,d  them  were  born  ten  children,  but  four  of 
[e  whom  are  living — William  A.,  Sophronia 
in  (widow  of  E.  E.  Stedman),  Wilson  C.  and  El- 
18  nora.  The  deceased  are  Sarah,  Laura  A.,  Jo- 
s' seph  L.,  Mary,  Celia  M.  and  Jesse.  Soon  af- 
ie  ter  his  marriage  Mr.  Moore  located  on  the 
te  farm  where  Mrs.  Moore  and  her  children  now 
Id  reside.  He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist 
ir,  church,  of  which  he  was  Steward  and  Class- 
Leader.  He  was  a prominent  and  useful  man 


of  the  township,  and  accumulated  a good 
property,  leaving  202  acres  of  valuable  land. 
He  died  March  1,  1861.  William  A.  is  mar- 
ried and  resides  on  the  homestead, 

Colonel  Joseph  Moore  born  Feb.13, 1790. 
His  father  was  of  English  and  his  mother  of 
Scotch  descent,  but  were  both  natives  of  New 
Jersey.  They  were  married  near  Philadel- 
phia, and  had  a family  of  twelve  children. 
They  subsequently  settled  in  Hampshire 
County,  Ya.,  and  in  1790,  in  company  with 
several  other  families,  carte  down  the  Ohio 
River  on  a flat-boat,  and  landed  at  the  post 
and  fort  known  as  Limestone,  now  Maysville. 
They  took  up  their  line  of  march  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Lexington,  through  a dense  forest  and 
cane-brakes,  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  wild 
animals  and  Indians.  They  bought  land  in 
Mason  County,  Ky.,  and  built  block-houses 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  would  occasionally  slip  into  the  set- 
tlement and  murder  the  settlers,  till  they  final- 
ly became  discouraged  and  left  their  lands, 
crossed  the  Ohio  River  and  settled  in  Ohio. 
Mr.  Moore  settled  in  Adams  County,  on  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  Brush  Creek.  They  were 
members  of  the  Methodist  church,  Jos.  Moore, 
Sr.,  being  a local  preacher,  and  religious  servic- 
es were  held  in  their  house.  When  they  erected 
their  first  church,  Judge  Moore,  then  a boy 
ten  years  old,  roae  the  horses  when  hauling 
timber  for  its  erection.  After  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church  Mr.  Moore  was  appointed 
leader  and  preacher  in  charge.  J udge  Moore’s 
early  education  was  very  limited,  there  being 
few  schools  or  teachers  in  those  early  days. 
Subsequently  by  his  own  industry  and  studi- 
ous habits  he  acquired  a fair  education.  He 
remained  with  his  father  helping  to  clear  the 
farm  till  old  enough  to  learn  a trade.  He  then 
went  to  a small  village  two  and  a half  miles 
east  of  West  Union,  Adams  County,  and 
worked  for  a Mr.  Phillips  till  he  had  learned 
the  stone-mason’s  trade.  He  then  built  the 
stack  and  did  all  the  stone-work  on  the  old 
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Brush  Creek  Furnace,  and  afterward  helped 
to  build  the  steam  furnace.  Before  he  was 
twenty  years  old  he  was  appointed  Captain  of 
a company  of  militia.  When  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  he  went  to  the  vicinity  of 
Portsmouth  and  built  a stone  house,  still 
standing,  on  the  road  running  from  the  Coun- 
ty Infirmary  to  Union  Mills,  and  also  helped 
to  build  the  old  Smith  house,  a mile  below 
Portsmouth,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  Biver. 
He  then  went  to  ’Squire  Lawson’s,  a mile 
and  a half  up  the  river  from  Portsmouth,  and 
boarded  there  several  months,  working  at  his 
trade,  and  Jan.  16,  ,1812,  married  the  ’Squire’s 
daughter  Mary.  She  was  a sister  of  Butha 
Kendall,  recently  deceased,  and  of  the  wife  of 
General  Harrison  Kelly,  of  Lawrence  County. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  he  enlisted  in  the 
war  of  1812  and  served  one  year.  After 
his  return  home  he  settled  in  Bockville,  situ- 
ated just  over  the  line  of  Scioto  County,  in 
Adams  County,  and  bought  all  the  land  now 
owned  by  J.  C.  Laughry,  and  built  a small 
stone  residence,  which  is  still  standing.  There 
was  a fine  quality  of  freestone  iu  that  vicinity, 
and  he  quarried  some  specimens  and  took 
them  to  Cincinnati  to  a stone-cutter  named 
Jemison.  He  pronounced  them  very  fine, 
and, in  company  with  other  gentlemen,  return- 
ed to  Bockville  with  Mr.  Moore  and  prospect- 
ed the  stone  quarries  since  so  extensively 
worked.  An  agreement  was  entered  into  that 
Colonel  Moore  should  quarry  the  stone  and 
ship  it  to  Cincinnati,  where  they  should  pre- 
pare it  for  building  purposes.  There  being 
plenty  of  timber  they  made  rafts,  and  after 
hauling  the  stone  to  the  river  with  oxen,  slip- 
ped it  on  the  rafts  by  means  of  crowbars  and 
skids,  and  with  the  wild  grape-vines  for  ca- 
bles floated  it  to  Cincinnati.  They  then  had 
either  to  walk  or  push  a dug-out  home.  After 
a few  years  a small  kind  of  steamboat  similar 
to  a barge  was  built,  but  with  those  it  took 
five  or  six  days  to  make  the  trip  from  Bock- 
ville to  Cincinnati,  a distance  of  ninety-two 


miles..  Colonel  Moore  worked  the  quarries 
fifteen  years  and  then  sold  out  and  bought  the 
present  homestead,  where  he  has  lived  since 
1829.  There  were  but  a few  acres  cleared,  and 
but  a small  cabin,  in  which  they  lived  till  he 
could  clear  away  the  timber  and  build  a house. 
He  planted  a small  orchard  on  the  land  clear- 
ed, and  then  he  and  his  wife  went  to  work  to 
make  the  brick  to  build  them  a house,  and  in 
a short  time  the  house  now  occupied  by  him 
was  built.  Soon  after  this  he  was  selected  as 
commanding  officer  of  the  Scioto  County  mili- 
tia, a position  he  held  many  years,  hence  his 
title  of  Colonel.  He  was  subsequently  elect- 
ed Associate  Judge  of  Scioto  County,  and 
served  seven  years,  and  afterward  had  both 
titles,  Colonel  and  Judge.  July  24,  1838,  his 
wife  died.  They  had  a family  of  eleven  chil- 
dren— William,  Mariah,  Burris,  Mary  Jane, 
John  C.,  Haney,  Susan,  Joseph  L.,  Manerva, 
Thomas  B.  and  an  infant.  There  are  now  only 
four  living — Mrs.  Mariah  Jefferson,  of  Ports- 
mouth; Mrs.  Mary  J.  Yalodin,  living  on  the 
homestead;  John  C.,  of  Mississippi,  and  Jo- 
seph G.,  living  on  a portion  of  the  homestead. 
John  C.’s  wife  died  several  years  ago  leaving 
him  four  children — Joseph  V.,  James  K., 
Hester  and  Lelia,  all  now  grown,  and  two  of 
them  married.  Joseph  L.  has  a family  ot 
three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Aug.  6,1839, 
Colonel  Moore  married  Isabella  Elliott.  She 
died  May  30,  1848,  and  Feb.15,  1849,  he  mar- 
ried Sarah  Chenoeth,  who  died  Feb.  2,  1878. 
In  1812  while  he  was  away  from  home  his 
wife  was  converted.  When  he  returned  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  with  her,  and  they 
united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
He  was  for  over  forty  years  a Class-Leader  and 
also  served  the  church  in  every  capacity.  He 
has  now  been  a member  of  the  church  seven- 
ty-one years.  After  his  removal  to  Scioto 
County,  the  year  before  his  wife  died,  the 
people  concluded  to  build  a church,  there  be- 
ing none  here  at  that  time,  and  he  went  to 
quarrying  stone  and  hauled  it  and  laid  the 
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foundation,  and  it  was  not  long  before  was 
erected  the  comfortable  frame  church  they 
still  worship  in,  known  as  McKendree’s 
Church.  Colonel  Moore  has  never  belonged 
to  any  secret  society.  Politically  he  has  al- 
ways been  a supporter  of  Democratic  princi- 
ples, and  has  voted  for  every  Democratic  candi- 
date since  the  first  campaign  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son;  has  never  aspired  to  office,  but  has  been 
content  to  livea  quiet,  retired  life.  He  has  al- 
ways been  temperate  in  his  habits;  has  never 
used  tobacco  in  any  form  or  any  narcotics.  He 
has  nearly  reached  his  ninety-fourth  birthday, 
and  does  not  know  of  an  enemy  on  the  earth ; 
his  character  is  to-day  without  a spot  or  stain. 
He  has  lived  to  see  Scioto  County  come  from 
a wilderness  to  a state  of  civilization  and  cult- 
ure. He  is  the  last  representative  of  his  fa- 
ther’s family,  and  the  patriarch  pioneer  of 
Scioto  County,  having  lived  here  longer  than 
any  one  now  living. 

Ezra  H.  Noel  was  born  in  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  in  1822,  a son  of  Solomon  and  Mary 
(Hueston)  Noel.  His  father  was  a son  of 
Philip  and  Susan  (Putnam)  Noel,  who  came 
to  Ohio  from  Virginia  in  1794.  Of  .his  ten 
children  six  are  still  living — Ezra  H.,  P.W.,  J. 
H.,  Telemadius  P.,  Solomon  D.  and  Isaac  H., 
all  but  Ezra  residents  of  Clay  Township.  Jo- 
seph P.,  Eliza  J.,  Jacob  P.  and  Josephus  S. 
are  deceased.  Mr.  Noel  died  in  1841,  aged 
forty-seven  years.  His  wife  died  in  1858, 
aged  fifty-eight  years.  Our  subject  was  reared 
on  a farm,  receiving  a limited  education,  fre- 
quently having  to  walk  two  and  three  miles 
to  attend  school.  He  remained  with  his 
mother  four  years  after  his  father’s  death, 
helping  to  clear  off  the  indebtedness  on  the 
farm.  He  was  married  in  1846  to  Lou- 
isa, daughter  of  Uriah  and  Rachel  (Beard) 
Barber.  Two  children  were  born  to  them 
— Winfield  Scott  and  Oscar  A.,  the  latter 
deceased.  Mrs.  Noel  died  April  18, 1864.  In 
1871  he  married  Lou  Hutton.  They  have 
wo  children — Blanch  and  Edith.  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Noel  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
church.  Politically  he  is  a Republican.  He 
owns  a fine  farm  of  328  acres,  all  well  culti- 
vated. 

John  E older , deceased,  was  a descendant  of 
an  old  family  of  Scioto  County.  He  was  a 
prominent  man  of  Nile  Township,  and  was 
much  esteemed  for  his  generous  and  liberal 
views.  During  the  war  he  was  always  mind- 
ful of  the  families  of  soldiers,  never  deny- 
ing any  call  upon  his  bounty.  He  died  March 
30,  1870,  aged  forty-nine  years,  four  months 
and  twenty -five  days.  He  was  married  Oct. 

13,  1856,  to  Mary  Hutton,  a daughter  of  John 
C.  and  Frances  (Burris)  Hutton.  They  had  a 
family  of  five  children,  only  three  now  living 
—Cary  T.,  James  K.  and  Mary  T.  John  E. 
and  Jennie  are  deceased. 

Nelson  Odel  was  born  in  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  in  1818,  a son  of  Ransom  and  Lydia 
(Barlow)  Odel,  natives  of  Tennessee,  who 
came  to  Ohio  in  1815.  Of  their  eight  chil- 
dren, but  three  are  living — Benajah,  Nelson 
and  James,  the  latter  of  Idaho.  Marjq  Thom- 
as, Moses,  Miranda  and  Chauncey  are  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Odel  died  in  1856,  aged  seven- 
ty-six years,  and  Mrs.  Odel  in  1866,  aged 
seventy-six.  Nelson  Odel  was  married  in 
1840  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Walker, 
and  settled  on  the  farm  where  he  still  resides. 
He  has  been  successful  and  now  owns  500 
acres  of  valuable  land,  all  well  improved.  Of 
thirteen  children  born  to  him  eleven  are  liv- 
ing— James,  George  W.,  Elizabeth,  John, 
Charles  W.,  Nelson,  Jr.,  Thomas  J.,  Sallie 
Ann,  Andrew  J.,  Joseph  and  Martha.  Will- 
iam and  Polly  Ann  are  deceased.  James  en- 
listed in  1863  in  Captain  Cole’s  company  and 
served  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

Leonidas  Piles,  farmer,  was  born  in  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  in  1842,  a son  of  William  and 
Ellen  (Brous)  Piles.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in 
Battery  L,  First  Ohio  Light  Artillery,  and 
served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Antietam,  Winchester, 
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Fisher’s  Hill,  Cedar  Creek,  Gettysburg,  Chan- 
cellorsville,  New  Hope  Church  and  many 
others.  Upon  his  return  to  Ohio  he  resumed 
the  labors  of  the  farm,  and  since  1867  has  re- 
sided in  Nile  Township,  where  he  owns  a farm 
of  fifty  acres,  part  of  which  is  bottom  land. 
He  has  held  the  office  of  Township  Trustee 
ten  or  twelve  years;  has  been  a member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  in  1881 
was  elected  Infirmary  Director.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1866  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Mathew 
Burris.  To  them  have  been  born  seven  chil- 
dren— Alice  B.,  William  A.,  Sidella  F.,  Mary 
L.,  James  E.,  Anna  M.  and  Harriet  E.  Mr. 
Piles’s  father  was  a son  of  John  Piles,  an  early 
settler  of  Washington  Township,  who  died  in 
1837.  He  was  married  in  1837  to  Ellen, 
daughter  of  John  A.  Brous.  Of  their  four 
children,  but  two  are  living — Allen  and  Leon- 
idas. Almira  and  John  Andrew  are  deceased. 
Mr.  Piles  died  in  1847,  aged  thirty-tWo  years. 
Mr.  Piles’s  father  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1795,  a son  of  Nathan  and  Sarah  (Bradkit) 
Burris.  His  parents  came  to  Ohio  in  1827 
and  settled  in  Scioto  County,  where  they  both 
died,  his  father  surviving  his  mother  but  elev- 
en days.  They  reared  ten  of  eleven  children 
born  to  them — Rachel,  Mary,  Mathew,  Solo- 
mon, Horatio,  Ruth,  Maria  Lucy  and 
Nancy,  Matthew  being  the  only  one  now  liv- 
ing. He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Little- 
ton and  Mary  Bradford.  Of  their  eight  chil- 
dren— Maria,  Sarah,  twin  sons,  Harriet,  Na- 
than, Horatio  and  Mary — the  latter  is  the  only 
one  now  living.  Mrs.  Burris  died  Sept.  5, 
1881,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

John  Swearingen  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
Dec.  1,  1821,  a son  of  Marmaduke  and  Mary 
(Stratton)  Swearingen,  and  grandson  of  John 
Swearingen.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
located  in  Adams  County,  Ohio.  In  1846  he 
came  to  Scioto  County  and  rented  land  two 
years,  and  in  1848  purchased  sixty-seven 
acres,  adding  to  it  from  time  to  time,  till  he 
now  owns  276  acres,  120  being  under  culti- 


vation. At  the  time  of  coming  to  this  coun 
ty  he  had  by  62£  cents  and  a few  head  of  stock, 
but  by  industry  has  accumulated  a good  prop- 
erty. He  was  married  in  1841  to  Mary  Ann 
Loveland,  of  Scioto  County.  Of  the  eight 
children  born  to  them,  but  five  are  living — 
F.  A.,  Alta  F.,  Laura  A.,  John  W.  and  Anna. 
Thomas  J.,  Lo vania  and  Mary  are  deceased. 
F.  A.  enlisted  in  1862  in  Company  E,  Eighty- 
first  Ohio  Infantry,  and  served  in  Sherman’s 
army;  was  discharged  in  1865.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Swearingen  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
church,  of  which  he  has  served  as  Trustee  and 
Class-leader  for  many  years.  He  has  served 
several  terms  as  Township  Trustee. 

J.  B.  Valodin , farmer,  was  born  in  Greene 
Township,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1817,  a son  of 
Francis  and  Nancy  (Slater)  Valodin.  He 
lived  on  the  farm  till  fourteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  learned  the  saddler’s  trade,  working 
at  it  till  he  earned  enough  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  a practical  education.  He  then  taught 
in  Kentucky  and  Ohio  till  1873.  He  has  been 
Township  Clerk  several  years.  In  1844  he 
married  Mary  J.,  daughter  of  Joseph  Moore. 
Of  the  eight  children  born  to  them  but  two 
are  living — Alice  and  John  M.  Agnes,  Sa- 
rah E.,  Joseph  M.,  Minerva  M.,  William  and 
Francis  are  deceased.  Mrs.  Valodin  was  born 
in  Scioto  County  in  1822.  Mr.  Valodin’s 
father  was  a native  of  France,  born  in  1765, 
and  when  a young  man  came  to  America.  He 
first  married  Gabrielle  Laforge,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children — Francis  and  Agate,  de- 
ceased. His  second  wife  was  Nancy  Slater. 
They  had  eight  children,  four  of  whom  are 
living — Addell,  Orriett,  Jerome  B.  and  Den- 
nis. Denpanter,  Alexander,  Esther  and  Hen- 
ry are  deceased.  Mrs.  Valodin  died  in  1825 
and  Mr.  Valodin  in  1826. 

John  Vanghters , farmer,  postoffice  Friend- 
ship, was  born  in  Virginia  in  1814,  a son  of 
John  and  Catherine  (Masson)  Vaughters,  his 
father  of  English  and  his  mother  of  Scotch 
descent.  After  his  father’s  death  his  mother, 
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with  part  of  her  family,  came  to  Ohio  and  lo- 
cated in  Ross  County,  and  the  next  fall,  1831, 
removed  to  Jackson  County,  settling  near 
Coal  ton.  Mrs.  Vaughters  died  in  1833.  Her 
children  were — Thomas  G.,  Richard,  William, 
John  and  Mary.  Our  subject  in  early  life 
was  obliged  to  depend  upon  himself.  In  1844, 
with  his  brother,  William,  he  came  to  this 
county  and  rented  land,  but  in  1850  bought 
land  and  settled  where  he  now  resides.  He 
has  been  successful  and  now  owns  502  acres  of 
valuable  river  bottom  land.  In  1848  he 
married  Mary  Dautch,  of  Kentucky.  Of  their 
five  children  but  two  are  living — George  A. 
and  Mary  C.  Nancy,  A.  and  Albert  M.  are 
deceased.  Mrs.  Vaughters  died  in  April, 
1860,  and  in  December,  1860,  Mr.  Vaughters 
married  Mrs.  Ada  J.  Brous.  Politically  Mr. 
Vaughters  is  a Republican. 

Allen  Wikoff  was  born  in  Adams  County, 
Ohio,  in  1821,  a son  of  Peter  and  Matilda 
(Prather)  Wikoff.  He  was  married  Jan.  IT, 
1843,  to  Mary  Phillips.  They  had  six  chil- 
dren, four  now  living — Nancy  J.,  Joseph  M., 
Lewis  A.  and  Ella  M.  Sarah  M.  and  William 
Allen,  Jr.,  are  deceased.  Mrs.  Wikoff  died 
in  1868,  and  in  1869  Mr.  Wikoff  married  Al- 
mira F.  McCall.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wikoff  were 
both  reared  in  the  Methodist  church  but  are 
now  members  of  the  Christian  Union  church. 
Mr.  Wikoff  has  held  the  office  of  Trustee  sev- 
eral terms  and  Assessor  one  term.  He  owns 
a good  farm  of  140  acres,  all  well  improved. 
Mr.  Wikoff's  grandparents,  Peter  W.  and 
Sarah  (Beekman)  Wikoff,  natives  of  Virginia, 
the  former  born  in  1745,  and  the  latter  in  1751, 
went  down  the  Ohio  to  Bourbon  County,  Ky., 
in  1797,  and  two  or  threeyears  later  removed 
to  Adams  County,  Ohio,  where  he  died  in 
1819,  and  she  in  1826.  Their  children  were 
John,  William,  Peter,  Mary,  Samuel,  James, 
Jacob,  Elizabeth,  Sarah  and  Nancy.  Peter 
was  born  in  1786  and  was  ten  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  came  down  the  Ohio.  He 
died  in  1843  and  his  wife  in  1859.  They  have 


had  four  children — Allen,  Elizabeth  S.,  Miner 
and  William  W.  who  was  killed  by  the  cars 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  July,  1883,  at  the  sol- 
diers’ re-union. 

Daniel  Worley  was  born  April  13,  1827,  in 
Mason  County,  Ky.,  a son  of  Samuel  A.  and 
Delilah  (Sullivan)  Worley,  who  settled  in 
Nile  Township  in  1833.  His  father  was  a 
school-teacher  and  also  an  expert  miller.  He 
died  in  July,  1848,  aged  forty-eight  years. 
His  mother  died  in  April,  1878,  aged  seventy- 
six  years.  Of  ten  children,  but  three  are 
living — Daniel,  Pharsalia  and  Leonidas,  and 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  is  the  only  one  liv- 
ing in  Scioto  County.  He  enlisted  in  August, 
1862,  in  Company  H,  Eighty-first  Ohio  In- 
fantry, and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
being  discharged  July  30,  1865.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  siege  of 
Atlanta,  and  was  with  Sherman  to  the  sea. 
He  was  married  Sept.  22,  1871,  to  Amanda 
F.  McKinney,  daughter  of  George  W.  Mc- 
Kinney. To  them  have  been  born  four  chil- 
dren— Grace  Ellen,  Wm.  A.,  Rachel  and  Mag- 
gie. The  latter  is  deceased.  Mr.  Worley’s 
brother,  Leonidas,  enlisted  in  Battery  L,  First 
Ohio  Light  Artillery.  He  was  wounded  at 
Cedar  Creek;  was  discharged  in  1865. 

WASHINGTON  TOWNSHIP, 

originally  Union  Township,  or  a part  there- 
of, is  about  as  old  settled  as  any  portion  of 
the  county.  There  is  only  a few  months  dif- 
ference between  the  settlement  of  what  is  now 
Washington  Township  and  those  settlements 
on  and  near  the  Little  Scioto  and  the  French 
Grant.  It  is  a township  old  in  ancient  histo- 
ry, for  it  was  once  the  home  of  the  Mound- 
Builders  and  later  of  the  earliest  white  settlers 
north  of  the  Ohio.  The  last  hostile  Indian 
killed  in  Scioto  County  drew  his  last  breath 
near  John  Craig’s,  at  a deer  lick.  It  was 
John  McDonald  or  his  brother,  probably  the 
latter,  who  did  the  killing,  for  he  claimed  to 
have  built  the  first  cabin  ever  erected  where 
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the  waters  of  the  Scioto  mingled  with  that  of 
the  ‘ ‘ La  Belle  Riviere.”  Mr.  McDonald  came 
near  being  the  victim,  for  the  Indian  got  the 
first  sight,  but  in  his  haste  to  get  in  his  work 
was  not  careful  enough  with  his  aim  and  he 
missed.  In  the  summer  of  1797,  Thomas 
Parker,  who  had  been  a Colonel  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  located  his  land  warrants,  for  he 
had  two  or  more,  at  and  near  the  old  mouth 
of  the  Scioto  River,  his  brother  Alexander  lay- 
ing off  the  town.  The  following  is  of  record: 
“ I do  hereby  certify  that  this  plan  contains 
the  in  and  out  lots  of  the  town  of  Alexandria 
laid  out  by  me  and  laid  down  on  the  scale  of 
twenty  poles  to  an  inch,  done  by  the  order  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Parker,  of  Frederick  County, 
Ya. 

“Alexandria,  June  3,  1799. 

“E.  Langham.” 

“I  do  hereby  certify  that  this  plan  contains 
the  lots  in  the  town  of  Alexandria,  which  I 
have  sold  as  such  for  Colonel  Thomas  Parker, 
of  Frederick  County,  Ya.,  situated  in  the 
county  of  Adams,  in  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  Ohio.  A.  Parker.” 

“ Sale  of  the  lots  in  Alexandria  will  com- 
mence at  12  o’clock,  at  the  corner  on  the  river 
of  Thomas  street,  on  lot  Ro.  19. 

“Filed  in  the  Recorder’s  office,  June  4, 
1799.  John  Belli, 

“ Recorder  of  Adams  County .” 

This  was  the  first  town  laid  off  in  Scioto 
County,  and  it  was  settled  in  the  fall  of  1796. 
The  first  school  taught  and  the  first  school- 
house  erected  and  the  first  donation  of  land 
or  lot  for  school  purposes  in  Scioto  County, 
was  in  Washington  Township  as  now  known, 
and  in  the  town  of  Alexandria,  now  unknown, 
except  by  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Scioto’s 
first  county  seat  was  then  located  Jiere.  One 
of  the  first  associate  judges,  John  Collins, 
lived  here.  When  it  was  first  settled  it  was  a 
part  of  Adams  County,  the  fourth  organized 
county  in  the  State,  or  rather  Territory,  of 


Ohio,  which  was  in  1797.  When  Scioto  be- 
came a county,  in  1805,  Washington  Town- 
ship was  known  as  Union;  afterward  Rile 
was  a part  of  its  territory.  It  was  not  until 
1814  that  Washington  Township  came  into 
existence  and  under  the  following:  A peti- 

tion for  a new  township,  to  be  made  out  of 
Union  and  Rile,  came  before  the  commission- 
ers at  the  August  term,  1814,  and  it  was  grant- 
ed on  the  first  day  thereof.  It  read  as  fol- 
lows: “ Ordered , That  the  township  prayed 

for  be  bounded  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the 

mouth  of  Turkey  Creek;  thence  up  the  Ohio 
River  with  its  meanderings  thereof,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto  River;  thsnce  up  the 
Scioto  River  to  the  mouth  of  Pond  Creek; 
thence  westerly  course  with  Thomas  Wilcox 
on’s  upper  line  to  the  dividing  ridge  between 
Pond  Creek  and  Carey’s  Run,  and  following 
said  ridge  to  the  head  of  Stony  Creek;  thence 
down  said  creek  to  Turkey  Creek;  thence 
down  Turkey  Creek  to  the  Ohio  River.  And 
it  is  further  ordered  that  said  township  be 
called  Washington.” 

THE  OLD  PIONEERS. 

Among  the  pioneers  who  first  settled  in 
Washington  the  names  of  many  will  be  found 
in  the  list  of  settlers  in  Union  Township  histo- 
ry, and  some  are  here  given  who  were  known 
to  have  settled  in  this  township.  All  their 
immediate  locations  could  not  be  given, 
though  some  in  the  Union  list  were  known  to 
have  lived  in  this.  Among  those  not  men 
tioned  except  in  the  pioneer  county  list,  were 
— Lemuel  Moss,  James  Andrews,  Joseph  and 
Thomas  Williamson,  Levi  Moore,  Francis 
Cleveland,  David  Roup,  Sylvester  Yeach, 
Stephen  Carey,  Isaac  Williams,  Anthony 
Clifford,  Mrs.  Milly  Moore,  John  Worley, 
James  Edison,  William  Carey,  Hiram  Devers, 
John  F.  Smith,  Miss  Rebecca  Smith,  Roswell 
Crane,  Abel  Bradford,  Isaac  Worley,  Joshua 
Rurse,  Samuel  B.  Hurse  and  a few  others 
whose  names  were  forgotten. 
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TEACHERS. 

Among  the  early  teachers  besides  William 
Jones,  of  Alexandria,  in  1800,  are  found  the 
names  of  Andrew  McClaven,  Samuel  William- 
son, Traverse  Redd,  Joshua  Nurse,  Abraham 
Baines.  Mr.  Nurse’s  brothers,  were  Josiah 
Lewis,  Uriah  and  Reuben.  They  were  de- 
scendants of  John  Rogers,  who  was  burned 
at  the  stake  in  England,  and  all  men  of  energy 
who  made  their  mark  upon  the  township’s 
progress. 

schools — 1883. 

The  following  are  the  school  districts  of 
Washington  Township,  with  the  teachers 
now  employed:  Sub-district  No.  1,  Dry  Run 
School;  teachers,  Mr.  Follett;  number  of  schol- 
ars, sixty-five.  Sub-district  No.  2,  Higean 
School;  teacher,  Mr.  Repps,  principal;  Miss 
Ida  Beaty,  primary  department;  number  of 
scholars,  eighty-one.  Sub-district  No.  3,  Low- 
er Carey’s  Run  School;  teacher,  Merrick 
Cherington;  number  of  scholars,  fifty.  Sub- 
district No.  4,  Sugar  Grove  School;  teacher, 
Harry  Ball ; number  of  scholars,  thirty-eight. 
Sub-district  No.  5,  Upper  Carey’s  Run  School; 
teacher,  unemployed ; number  of  scholars, 
twenty-one.  Colored  school  known  as  the 
Flatwood  School;  teacher,  Miss  Kate  Cook; 
number  of  scholars  twenty.  The  township 
was  organized  into  districts  as  early  as  1837, 
and  the  teacher  of  the  first  district  organized 
was  Adam  Dempsey. 

The  first  stone  quarry  opened  in  Scioto 
County  and  Southern  Ohio  was  in  Washing- 
ton Township,  and  on  the  farm  now  occupied 
by  W.  C.  Brooks.  It  was  limestone  and  the 
stone  was  takfcn  to  build  a dam  across  the 
Licking  River  in  Kentucky;  and  from  that 
quarry  was  also  taken  the  stone  which  was 
put  into  the  first  stone  court-house  built  in 
Cincinnati.  This  quarry  was  opened  by  Josh- 


ua and  Silas  Phillips,  but  the  year  is  not 
stated. 

A CHANGE  AND  MORE  TERRITORY. 

At  the  time  Washington  Township  was  first 
organized  the  Scioto  River  was  made  its  east- 
ern boundary,  but  at  a later  day,  the  mouth 
being  up  stream  about  one  mile,  left  a strip 
of  territory  which  was  once  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Scioto  River  placed  on  the  west'side.  As 
there  were  no  bridges  the  settlers  on  the  strif> 
concluded  they  would  rather  be  a part  of 
Washington  Township  with  no  river  to  cross 
than  to  belong  to  what  was  then  Wayne 
Township.  The  settlers  who  lived  on  the  strip 
being  unanimous  for  the  change,  the  county 
commissioners  granted  their  petition,  not- 
withstanding several  citizens  of  Portsmouth 
and  the  Common  Council  put  in  a remon- 
strance. This  last  was  not  signed  by  the  cit- 
izens of  the  strip  and  so  they  carried  it  as 
against  outsiders  with  a river  between  them. 
The  commissioners  made  the  following  rec- 
ord: “ It  is  therefore  Ordered,  That  the 
boundaries  of  Washington  Township  be  so 
changed  that  all  that  portion  of  territory  ly- 
ing west  of  the  present  termination  of  the 
Ohio  Canal  and  east  of  the  old  mouth  of  the 
Scioto  River,  and  between  the  old  bed  of  said 
Scioto  River  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  Riv- 
er, be  stricken  off  from  the  township  of  Wayne 
and  attached  to  tbe  township  of  Washington, 
and  that  the  auditor  of  this  county  issue  a 
copy  of  this  order  to  the  clerks  of  each  of  the 
townships  aforesaid,  and  make  the  necessary 
record  thereof  in  his  office.”  Dec.  6,  1842. 

AREA,  VALUATION  AND  POPULATION. 

Washington  Township  has  an  area  of  12,233 
acres  of  laud,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Rush  and  Union  townships;  on  the  east  by 
the  Scioto  River,  which  separates  it  from  the 
township  of  Clay  and  the  city  of  Portsmouth; 
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on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  River,  and  west  by 
Nile  Township.  Carey’s  Run  rises  in  the 
northwest  and  flows  southeasterly  and  empties 
into  the  Ohio  River.  Dry  Run,  in  the  north- 
east, is  the  only  other  stream.  The  valleys  of 
the  Ohio  and  Scioto  rivers  are  rich  and  pro- 
ductive, and  give  it  in  rank  the  sixth  in  wealth 
of  the  townships  in  the  county.  After  pass- 
ing the  hills  lying  back  from  the  river  the 
surface  of  the  township  will  be  found  uneven, 
and  in  many  places  rough.  The  township 
has  an  abundance  of  freestone,  which  crops 
out  on  the  Ohio  and  on  Carey’s  Run  in  ledges 
varying  in  width  from  six  to  forty-two  inches 
in  thickness. 

The  valuation  of  the  real  estate  in  1882  was 
$283,550;  of  personal  property,  $124,816, 
Total  value,  $408,366 

The  population  of  the  township  in  1840  was 
653;  in  1850,  676;  in  1860,  920;  in  1870, 
1,085;  in  1880,  1,131. 

The  only  settlement  in  this  township  is  Un- 
ion Mill,  about  three  miles  northwest  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  having  a population  of  200,  its 
principal  features  being  the  mill  and  distil- 
lery located  at  that  point.  Lemuel  Moss 
started  and  built  the  mill  in  1834,  Waller  & 
Coles  renting  it  and  running  it  until  1838, 
when  it  was  burned  down.  Waller  & Coles 
then  rebuilt  it  just  below  the  old  site,  and 
continued  to  run  it  until  1851,  when  they  sold 
out  to  L.  N.  Robinson,  who  continued  the 
business  till  1860  and  then  sold  to  George  Da- 
vis, the  present  proprietor. 

The  distillery  was  started  in  1857  by  David 
Gibson,  N.  L.  Robinson,  Louis  Robinson, 
Joshua  Robinson  and  Joseph  Cheesman,  who, 
after  running  it  a number  of  years,  also  sold 
it  to  Mr.  Geo.  Davis,  its  present  owner.  Mr. 
Davis  is  the  proprietor  of  quite  a large  cooper 
shop  located  at  that  point. 

There  is  a blacksmith  shop  owned  and  run 
by  Timothy  Calver. 

George  Davis  & Son  is  the  name  of  the 


firm  who  keep  the  only  store  in  the  settlement. 

TEMPERVALE 

is  the  name  of  a new  hamlet  laid  out  on  Ca- 
rey’s Run  only  a short  time  since.  If  it  lives 
it  can  have  its  history  recorded  in  the  next 
work  of  this  kind,  and  take  the  year  of  its 
birth,  1883,  from  this  volume. 

CHURCHES. 

Old  Town  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — 
This  is  an  old  church  organization,  the  oldest 
in  the  township.  Just  when  it  first  came  into 
being  is  not  given,  but  it  began  the  erection 
of  a house  of  worship  in  1837,  and  had  the 
same  finished  the  following  year.  When 
completed  it  was  dedicated  by  the  Revs.  Reu- 
ben Plumber  and  Ansel  Brooks.  A Board  of 
Trustees  was  elected  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  church  at  the  time:  John 
D.  Smith,  Isaiah  Smith,  George  Graves,  Phil- 
ip Moore,  Thomas  Williamson,  Charles  Hunt 
and  Isaac  Williams.  It  had  a membership  of 
forty.  Unfortunately  the  old  church  was  burn- 
ed in  1853,  and  the  present  structure  erected 
in  the  summer  of  that  year.  The  new  church 
was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Clark,  and  at  that 
time  had  over  100  members.  The  Trustees 
then  elected  were:  John  Boldman,  Thomas 
Williamson,  Peter  J.  Smith,  Joel  H.  Smith, 
G.  W.  Coffrin,Wm.  Earley  and  Isaiah  W.  K. 
Smith.  The  church  pulpit  has  continued  to 
be  regularly  supplied,  and  service  held  every 
other  Sabbath-day.  Its  present  pastor  is  the 
Rev.  H.  Berkstresser.  There  is  a flourishing 
Sunday-school  connected  with  the  church, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty-five 
scholars.  The  present  Trustees  of  the  church 
are:  J.  P.  Corlin,  George  Williamson,  W 
Earley,  Wm.  F.  Smith,  Roy  Smith,  Wm.  E. 
Cook  and  Silas  Clark. 

Bethel  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — This 
church  is  of  a later  date,  its  organization  hav 
ing  been  effected  in  1870.  The  first  pastor  in 
charge  was  Rev.  Wm.  Bateman,  while  the 
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present  one  is  Rev.  H.  Berkstresser.  The 
Trustees  of  the  church  now  in  charge  are: 
Henry  Barlow,  John  Yaughters  and  Ewell 
Williams.  They  have  a well-conducted  Sun- 
day-school. Service  is  held  every  other  Sab- 
bath-day. 

The  County  Infirmary  is  the  only  public 
institution  within  its  border,  and  a description 
of  that  home  for  the  unfortunate  will  be  found 
in  the  county  history. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS. 

The  township  officers  for  1860  were:  Trus- 
tees, Andrew  Noel,  Moses  Gregory  and 
Stephen  Smith;  Treasurer,  C.  F.  Brad- 
ford; Clerk,  S.  H.  Holmes;  Assessor,  T.  G. 
Vaughters;  Constables,  George  Reynolds  and 
William  Earley. 

The  present  officers,  1883,  are:  Trustees, 
Charles  Hacquard,  Firman  Smith  and  John 
Craig;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  William  Earley 
and  John  R.  Foster;  Clerk,  Henry  C.  Gunn; 
Treasurer,  John  K.  Briggs;  Constables, 
Thomas  Crane  and  G.  W.  Coffrin. 

BIOGRAPHICAL . 

David  Allison , farmer;  postoffice,  Ports- 
mouth; was  born  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa., 
Dec.  30,  1818,  a son  of  Archibald  and  Marga- 
ret Allison,  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
came  to  Ohio,  settling  in  Brush  Creek  in  1840. 
They  had  a family  of  seven  children — Matilda, 
Mary,  Sarah,  Susan,  Jane,  John  and  David. 
Mr.  Allison  spent  his  boyhood  days  on  the 
farm,  and  since  twelve  years  of  age  has  had  to 
earn  his  own  livelihood.  He  was  married 
March  10,  1842,  to  Fatima,  daughter  of  Ton- 
ley  Smith.  They  had  two  children — Mary  E. 
and  William  M.  Mrs.  Allison  died  and  in 
1875  Mr.  Allison  was  again  married  to  Miss 
Hannah  Alaway:  He  has  a fine  farm  of  thir- 

ty-five acres,  all  well  improved.  He  pays 
special  attention  to  the  raising  of  fine  stock, 
having  some  fine  Alderney  and  Jersey  cattle, 


and  Berkshire  and  Poland  hogs.  Politically 
he  is  a Republican. 

Daniel  Bodmer , farmer,  was  born  in 
Switzerland  in  1841,  a son  of  Henry  Bodmer, 
and  when  twelve  years  of  age  came  with  his 
parents  to  America.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in 
Company  B,  Twenty-second  Ohio  Infantry, 
and  in  1863  re-enlisted  as  a veteran  in  the 
same  company,  serving  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  participated  in  many  hard-fought 
battles,  among  them  Iuka,  Pittsburg  Landing, 
Corinth.  He  was  discharged  in  1865  and  re- 
turned home  and  located  on  the  farm  where 
he  now  resides.  He  was  married  in  1868  to 
Mary  Ann  Pick.  They  have  five  children — 
Anna  E.,  Lena  E.,  Frederick  W.,  Edward  D. 
and  Charles  A.  Mr.  Bodmer  has  served  as 
School  Director.  His  brother,  Godfried  Bod- 
mer, was  born  in  1843.  He  enlisted  in  1861 
in  Battery  L,  First  Ohio  Artillery,  and  served 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  now  resides  in 
Lawrence  County,  Ohio. 

Jacob  Bodmer , farmer,  was  born  in  Switz- 
erland in  1822,  a son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
Bodmer,  who  with  their  family  emigrated  to 
America  in  1854,  landing  in  Hew  York 
July  6,  and  came  direct  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
He  was  married  in  1854  to  Catherine  Troxler. 
They  have  had  fifteen  children — Jacob,  Ma- 
tilda, Emma,  Tena,  Wilhelmina,  Josephine, 
Gotleib,  Frederick,  Mary,  Charles,  Albert, 
John,  and  three  died  in  childhood.  Mr.  Bod- 
mer came  to  this  country  a poor  man,  but  by 
industry  has  accumulated  a good  property. 
His  father’s  family  consisted  of  nine  children 
— Jacob,  Mary,  Daniel,  Godfried,  Susan, 
Mary  Ann,  John,  Barbara  and  Elizabeth.  His 
father  died  in  1879,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

John  K.  Briggs , Treasurer  of  Washington 
Township  and  farmer,  was  born  in  1826,  a son 
of  Samuel  C.  and  Rebecca  (Timbrooks)  Briggs. 
He  has  120  acres  of  excellent  land  all  well- 
improved.  He  has  been  Treasurer  of  the 
township  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  He  has 
been  married  three  times.  His  first  wife  was 
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Mary  Miller.  They  had  a family  of  five  chil- 
dren— Aaron,  Laura,  Mary  M.,  Charles  and 
Frank.  His  second  wife,  Jane  Smith,  left  one 
child — Bertha.  His  present  wife,  Mary  M. 
(Smith)  Miller,  was  a sister  of  his  second.  Mr. 
Briggs’s  parents  were  natives  of  Virginia  and 
early  settlers  of  Scioto  County.  They  were 
members  of  the  Methodist  church  and  zealous 
workers  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  To 
them  were  born  eight  children,  of  whom  five 
are  now  living — John  K.,  William  H.,  Han- 
nah, Henry  and  Rebecca.  The  eldest  and 
youngest  are  residents  of  this  county.  Aaron 
and  children  are  deceased.  Mr.  Briggs  had 
been  previously  married,  his  wife  living  but  a 
short  time.  After  the  death  of  his  second 
wife  he  married  Sarah  Barber,  who  died  soon 
after  marriage.  He  then  married  Marinda 
Barber.  They  had  a family  of  three  children 
— Sarah,  Joseph  and  E.,  all  living  in  Scioto 
County.  Mr.  Briggs  died  in  1856,  aged 
sixty  years. 

Samuel  Brous  was  born  in  Washington 
Township,  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  in  1821,  a 
son  of  John  A.  and  Hannah  Brous.  He  lived 
on  a farm  until  after  becoming  of  age,  when 
he  was  a steward  on  a steamboat  and  flatboat 
some  time.  He  returned  to  the  farm,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  four  years  spent  in 
merchandising  in  Clermont  County,  he  has 
since  lived.  He  owns  ninety  acres  of  highly 
cultivated  land.  He  was  married  Jan.  13, 
1848,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  Solomon  McCall, 
an  old  settler  of  Nile  Township.  Six  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  them — Maggie,  Amos 
M.,  Rosa,  Birdie,  Eliza  A.  and  Emma  (de- 
ceased). Mr.  Brous’s  father  was  a native  of 
Virginia,  and  in  1803  came  with  his  family  to 
Ohio,  settling  on  the  farm  adjoining  the  one 
where  his  son  now  lives.  He  bought  a small 
farm  on  which  he  lived  a number  of  years, 
then  bought  seventy-five  acres  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  township.  He  served  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  was  once  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians.  He  received  land  warrants  for  his 


services  to  his  country.  He  assisted  in  build- 
ing the  first  frame  house  built  in  Portsmouth. 

He  died  in  1858,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

His  wife  died  in  1859,  aged  seventy-two  years. 
Their  children  were — Elizabeth,  Nancy,  El- 
len, Hannah,  Cynthia,  Letitia,  Mary,  James, 
Samuel  and  Andrew.  Nancy  resides  in  Iowa, 
Letitia  in  Kansas,  Sarah  in  Clermont  County, 
Ohio,  and  Ellen  and  Samuel  in  Scioto  County. 

The  others  are  deceased. 

T.  Calver , blacksmith,  was  born  in  Ross 
County,  Ohio,  in  1844,  a son  of  Hugh  B. 
and  Catherine  W.  (Wiltcher)  Calver,  his 
father  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
mother  of  Virginia.  He  came  with  them  to 
this  county  in  1851.  He  learned  his  trade  at 
Unionville,  and  in  1867  located  permanently 
in  the  town.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  Company 
D,  Thirty-third  Ohio  Infantry,  and  partici- 
pated in  many  of  the  important  battles  of  the 
war,  his  regiment  being  in  thirty-five  engage- 
ments. He  was  wounded  at  Chickamauga, 
and  at  Stone  River  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
was  in  Libby  Prison  three  months  and  seven- 
teen days.  He  re-enlisted  in  1864,  and  was 
then  detailed  a member  of  the  First  Division 
Band,  Fourteenth  Army  Corps.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1867  to  Josephine,  daughter  of  Stout 
Morris.  They  have  two  children — Morris  and 
Hugh  B. 

George  W.  Coffrin , farmer,  was  born  in 
Lewis  County,  Ky.,  Sept.  2,  1821,  a son  of 
William  and  Sarah  (Hultzman)  Coffirin,  the 
former  a native  of  Vermont,  and  the  latter  of  1 
Maryland.  His  parents  were  married  in 
Canada,  and  were  among  the  early  settlers  of 
Adams  County,  Ohio.  They  afterward  re- 
moved to  Vanceburg,  Ky.,  where  they  died. 
They  had  a family  of  seven  children — Delila, 
George,  Jane,  Lavinia,  Constantia,  William 
and  an  infant.  By  a former  marriage,  Mr. 
Coffrin  had  three  children — Stotts,  Tenicke, 
and  Laura.  Our  subject’s  early  life  was  spent 
on  a farm,  receiving  but  a limited  education 
in  the  subscription  schools.  March  28, 1841, 
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he  married  Barbara  Ann  Wilcoxson,  and  lo- 
cated in  this  township,  where,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ten  years  spent  in  Pike  County, 
Ohio,  he  has  since  resided.  In  1855-’56  he 
was  Sheriff  of  Scioto  County,  and  in  1880  was 
Land  Appraiser,  and  has  been  Assessor  four 
years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
Lodge  at  Portsmouth.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  church,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1853.  Politically,  he  is  a Republican.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Coffrin  have  had  twelve  children, 
but  seven  now  living — C.  F.,  Virginia  E., 
Berdella,  John  W.  OJla,  Orrin  and  Etta. 
Mary  L.,  William  T.,  Belle,  Carrie  and  Anna 
are  deceased.  C.  F.  enlisted  in  the  late  war 
when  the  first  call  was  made  for  troops,  in  the 
three  months’  service,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  re-enlisted  in  the  three  years’  ser- 
vice, in  Battery  L,  and  served  till  the  close  of 
the  war.  A son-in-law,  Taylor  Temple,  en- 
listed in  the  same  battery,  and  served  three 
years. 

George  W.  Cole  was  born  in  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  in  1823,  a son  of  Silas  W.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Huestin)  Cole.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  a good  common-school  education,  his  early 
life  being  passed  in  town.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-five  he  removed  to  the  farm  where  he 
has  since  resided.  He  was  married  in  1845  to 
Prudence  S.  Alford.  They  had  a family  of  ten 
children,  only  five  now  living — George,  Silas 
C.,  Sabrina,  Harry  and  Grant.  Those  deceased 
are — Charles  O.,  who  died  July  14,  1847; 
Harriet  E.,  May  12,  1854;  Frank  A.,  Feb. 
18,  1858;  Mollie  S.,  April  27,  1865,  and 
Ella  E.,  Oct.  16,  1874.  Mrs.  Cole  died 
May  1,  1864,  aged- thirty-nine  years.  In  1871 
Mr.  Cole  married  Maria  T.  Barber.  He  has 
a farm  of  500  acres,  300  acres  under  a good 
state  of  cultivation.  He  has  served  his  town- 
ship as  Clerk,  Trustee  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  Mr.  Cole’s  father  was  a native  of  New 
York,  and  when  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
about  1820,  emigrated  to  Ohio  and  soon  after 
married  Elizabeth  Huestin  and  settled  in 


Portsmouth,  where  he  worked  at  the  trade  of 
wagon-making.  In  1833  he  abandoned  his 
trade,  and  in  1839  moved  to  a farm  in  Union, 
now  Rush,  Township.  In  the  spring  of  1844 
he  returned  to  Portsmouth  and  the  next  year 
settled  in  Clay  Township.  He  accumulated 
a property  valued  at  $50,000.  He  had  a fam 
ily  of  nine  children  born  to  him,  eight  of 
whom  are  living — George  W.,  William  C.,  A. 
B.,  Charles  O.,  Caroline,  Silas  W.,  John  and 
James  M.  Our  subject  had  six  brothers  in 
the  late  war — William  C.,  A.  B.,  Charles  O., 
John  W.,  James,  and  Henry,  who  was  killed 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  1863.  Mr.  Cole 
died  in  1876,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

Silas  S-  Cole,  Superintendent  of  Scioto 
County  Infirmary,  was  born  in  Scioto  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  1839,  a son  of  Silas  W.  Cole. 
His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm  and  in 
attending  the  district  schools,  where  he  ob- 
tained a practical  education.  He  has  followed 
the  vocation  of  a farmer  through  life,  and  in 
March,  1882,  was  appointed  to  his  present  po- 
sition. He  was  married  in  1861  to  Margaret 
Davidson,  daughter  of  A.  Davidson,  a native 
of  Adams  County,  Ohio.  They  have  a fam- 
ily of  seven  children — Hattie  J.,  Flora  E., 
Orville  D.,  Mattie  E.,  Mary  M.,  Nellie  T.  and 
Alice  B. 

Oliver  Dole,  deceased,  was  a native  of  Essex 
County,  Mass.,  and  there  married  Abigail 
Carlton.  He  died  Jan.  1,  1816,  leaving  five 
children — Greenleaf,  Samuel,  Joshua,  Eben 
and  Mary.  In  1818  Mrs.  Dole  and  her  chil- 
dren removed  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where 
they  lived  eight  years,  when,  with  Greenleaf, 
Joshua  and  Mary,  she  removed  to  Cincinnati. 
She  afterward  removed  to  Madison,  Ind., 
where  she  died  in  1837.  Samuel  and  Eben 
remained  in  Scioto  County.  The  former  mar- 
ried Margaret  (Steele)  Hatnmel  in  1835.  They 
had  no  children.  He  was  County  Surveyor 
a number  of  years,  but  died  in  1856,  aged 
fifty-nine  years.  His  wife  died  in  1870,  aged 
eighty  years.  Eben  married  Eliza  Carroll  in 
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1824,  and  to  him  were  born  ten  children — 
Rhozinna  C.,  Oliver,  Mary  Q.,  Joshua  and 
Harriet  J.  (twins),  Margaret  A.,  Samuel, 
Elizabeth  E.,  Lavina  S.  and  Isola.  He  and 
wife  in  early  life  were  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  but  afterward  joined  the 
Methodist  church.  He  died  in  1868,  aged 
sixty-seven  years,  and  his  wife  in  1880,  aged 
seventy-four  years.  Greenleaf  Dole  married 
Salina  Titcomb,  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  him 
were  born  six  children,  three  now  living — 
Salina,  Josiah  and  Elmira.  He  died  in  Mad- 
ison, Ind.,  in  1835.  Joshua  Dole,  the  only 
representative  of  the  family,  was  born  in  Es- 
sex County,  Mass.,  Sept.  4,  1799.  He  lived 
in  Cincinnati  from  the  time  he  went  there 
with  his  mother  till  1837,  when  he  returned 
to  Scioto  County.  He  was  married  in  1833  to 
Betsey  Little.  They  had  two  children,  both 
now  deceased — Celestia  and  an  infant.  His 
wife  died  in  1873,  aged  seventy-four  years. 
Mr.  Dole  has  been  a member  of  the  Baptist 
church  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  for 
thirty  years  previous  belonged  to  the  Presby- 
terian church.  He  was  for  fifty  years  a leader 
of  the  choir,  and  for  many  years  was  a teacher 
of  vocal  music. 

William  Earley  was  born  in  Adams  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  1816,  a son  of  Michael  and  Ann 
Desire  (Williams)  Earley.  He  came  to  Scio- 
to County  in  1830,  and  in  1838  settled  in 
Washington  Township.  He  has  held  the  offi- 
ces of  Trustee,  Constable  and  School  Director 
a score  of  years  each,  and  is  serving  his  third 
term  as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  was  mar- 
ried Jan.  1,  1838,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Jesse 
Oard.  They  had  a family  of  seven  children, 
four  only  now  living — Malinda  J.,  Lucinda 
A.,  Julia  A.  and  Lavina  B.  Mrs.  Earley  died 
Nov.  9,  1875,  aged  sixty  years,  four  months 
and  fifteen  days.  May  22,  1878,  Mr.  Earley 
married  Harriet  E.  Ripley,  widow  of 
Benjamin  McFarland.  He  and  family  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  church.  His 
father  was  born  in  Adams  County, 


Ohio,  in  1791,  a son  of  William  and  Eva 
(Thomas)  Williams,  his  father  a native  of 
Ireland  and  his  mother  of  Germany.  His 
father  died  in  1835  and  his  mother  four  or  five 
years  previous.  Of  their  eleven  children  but 
one,  Solomon,  is  now  living.  Michael  died 
in  1835.  Of  his  ten  children  seven  are  still 
living — Mrs.  Lavina  Hambleton,  Mrs.  Mary 
Wilcoxson,  William,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Osborne, 
Mrs.  Amanda  J.  Warnsley,  John  and  Daniel. 
Michael  and  his  brother  George  were  soldiers 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  their  father  was  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Mrs.  Michael  Earley 
was  born  in  Maryland  in  1794,  and  died  in 
1869.  Her  parents,  John  and  Mary  (Dun- 
can) Williams,  came  to  Adams  County,  Ohio, 
before  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the 
Union.  They  had  a family  of  eight  children, 
all  deceased.  They  were  members  of  the 
Methodist  church,  as  was  also  Michael  Earley 
and  family,  the  latter’s  father  being  a Pres- 
byterian in  religious  faith. 

J.  R.  Foster  was  born  in  Maysville,  Mason 
Count}7-,  Ky.,  in  1824,  a son  of  Joshua  and 
Eliza  (Frizell)  Foster, natives  of  Kentucky.  His 
early  life  was  spent  on  a farm,  and  when  thir- 
ty-seven years  of  age,  in  1861,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  B,  Twenty-second  Ohio  Infantry. 
He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Donel- 
son,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Iuka,  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg aud  Little  Rock.  The  year  1864  was 
spent  in  scouting  in  Arkansas.  He  re-enlisted 
as  a veteran  in  the  same  company  in  1864  and 
served  till  September,  1865.  Feb.  25,  1872,  he 
married  Lydia  Craine,  a native  of  Scioto 
County,  born  in  1838.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren— Rachel  M.  and  Oscar  R.  Mr.  Foster 
owns  120  acres  of  land,  and  makes  a specialty 
of  grazing.  He  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace 
since  1882.  He  is  a member  of  Bailey  Post, 
No.  164,  G.  A.  R.  His  parents  came  to  Ohio 
in  1852  and  located  in  Washington  Township, 
where  his  father  died  May  29,  1862,  aged  fif- 
ty-eight years,  and  his  mother,  July,  3, 1862, 
aged  fifty-five  years.  They  were  members  of 
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the  Christian  church.  They  had  a family  of 
eight  children,  of  whom  five  are  living — W. 
S.,  O.  D.,  James  M.,  J.  R.,  Mrs.  Emma  Y. 
Files.  Alice, wife  of  D.  A.  Miller,  and  two  in- 
fants are  deceased. 

George  Freeman  was  born  in  Scioto  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  1842,  a son  of  Jackson  and  Sarah 
(Randall)Freeman.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany E,  Thirty-third  Ohio  Infantry,  for  three 
years.  He  participated  in  many  hard-fought 
battles,  and  at  Ferryville  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  which  rendered  him  unfit  for  service, 
and  he  was  discharged  July  16,  1863.  He 
was  married  in  1863  to  Hester  A.  Shaw.  They 
had  a family  of  eight  children,  seven  of 
whom  are  living — Harry,  Maggie,  Orville, 
Elsie,  Amos,  Rhoda  and  Ernest.  John  O. 
is  deceased.  Mr.  Freeman’s  father,  Jackson 
Freeman,  died  in  1847.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried. By  the  first  marriage  he  had  a family 
of  three  children — William.  George  and 
John.  His  second  wife  was  Sarah  Smith. 
They  had  four  children — Alfred  M.,  Ara  and 
two  infants.  He  was  the  eldest  of  eight 
children  of  William  Freeman,  who  came  to 
this  county  from  Virginia  in  1833  and  died  in 
1848,  aged  one  hundred  years.  His  mother 
also  died  at  an  advanced  age.  Their  children 
were — Jackson,  Isaac,  William,  John,  Nancy, 
Martha,  Mary  and  Amanda. 

Charles  Hacquard , wagon-maker,  postof- 
fice Portsmouth,  was  born  in  France  in  1827, 
and  when  twenty-one  years  of  age  came  to 
America,  locating  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  In 
1849  he  began  learning  his  trade,  and  worked 
at  it  in  Portsmouth  till  1854,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Washington  Township  and  located 
on  Carey’s  Pun,  remaining  there  eight  years, 
and  in  1862  located  at  his  present  stand.  In 
the  past  he  has  manufactured  wagons,  but  at 
present  is  occupied  chiefly  with  repairing.  In 

1863  he  joined  the  State  Militia  and  partici- 
pated in  the  John  Morgan  raid.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  but  soon  after  exchanged.  In 

1864  he  enlisted  in  Company  I,  One  Hun- 


dred and  Fortieth  0.  N.  G.,  and  served  four 
months,  doing  guard  duty  in  West  Virginia. 
He  was  married  Jan.  19,  1854,  to  Rosella  Du 
Cotey.  They  have  had  a family  of  ten  chil- 
dren, eight  now  living — Emma  Beatty,  Clara 
Malone,  Mary,  Albert,  Rosalie,  Fanny,  Anna 
and  Ernest.  Those  deceased  are  Lewis 
and  Alice.  Mr.  Hacquard  has  served  five 
years  as  Trustee  of  Washington  Township  and 
is  now  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Luther  F.  Jones  is  a native  of  Virginia,  a 
son  of  George  and  Frances  Jones,  who  settled 
near  Wilmington,  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio,  in 
1836,  where  the  former  died  in  May,  1881, 
aged  eighty-six  years,  and  the  latter  in  1866, 
aged  sixty-six  years.  Of  their  twelve  children 
Luther  R.  is  the  only  one  living  in  Scioto 
County.  He  came  to  this  township  in  I860, 
and  in  1861  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Thirty- 
third  Ohio  Infantry,  and  served  till  the  battle 
of  Perry  ville,  when  he  was  shot  through  both 
legs.  He  lay  on  the  field  forty-eight  hours 
before  relief  came  to  him.  He  was  discharged 
in  September,  1863.  July  21,  1864,  he  was 
married  to  Louisa  J.,  only  daughter  of  Thom- 
as and  Lucinda  Williamson.  Of  their  five 
children  but  two  are  living — Nora  T.,  born 
Dec.  25,  1865,  and  Edna  B.  Frank  S., 
born  Nov.  2,  1868,  died  Oct.  26,  1871;  Fan- 
ny, born  Feb.  16,  1871,  died  the  same  year; 
Gracie  E.,  born  Nov.  12,  1875,  died  Nov.  3, 
1878.  Politically  Mr.  Jones  is  a Democrat.  He 
has  held  the  office  of  Township  Trustee  and 
Constable.  He  was  Second  Lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany C,  Ohio  State  Militia,  but  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  disability.  Mrs.  Jones’s  father,  Thom- 
as Williamson,  was  born  in  this  township 
May  21,  1798,  a son  of  Joseph  Williamson, 
who  settled  here  in  1792.  He  was  married 
Dec.  29, 1831,  to  Lucinda,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Jerusha  Oard,  and  settled  where  Mrs. 
D.  Williamson  now  resides.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  church  fifty  years.  His 
wife  died  Dec.  4, 1851,  leaving  three  children 
— Eliza  J.,  Isaiah  C.  and  Louisa  J.,  the  latter 
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being  the  only  one  now  living.  Mr.  William- 
son afterward  married  Mrs.  Dusilla  (Wilcox- 
son)  Smith.  He  died  Sept.  5,  1874. 

E . J.  Kirby , merchant  and  Postmaster  at 
Dry  Run,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  in  1854,  a son  of  Isaac  Kirby.  In  1878 
he  became  established  in  business  at  Dry  Pun, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1882  located  at  his  present 
place.  He  carries  a full  line  of  goods,  having 
a stock  valued  at  $2,000,  and  doing  an  annual 
business  of  $5,000.  He  was  appointed  Post- 
master under  President  Hayes’s  administra- 
tion. He  was  reared  on  a farm  and  educated  in 
the  district  schools,  receiving  a practical  educa- 
tion. July  4,  1883,  he  married  Miss  Lizzie  E. 
Arnold.  His  father,  Isaac  Kirby,  was  born  in 
Baltimore}  Md.,  in  1802,  and  when  twenty 
years  of  age  shipped  as  a sailor  on  the  ocean; 
a part  of  the  time  was  Captain  of  the  Ante- 
lope. He  was  cast  away  during  a storm,  but 
was  rescued.  He  then  abandoned  the  sea, 
and  in  1836  located  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  business. 
He  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  fifteen 
years.  He  afterward  removed  to  the  farm 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Salladay,  where  he  died  in 
1865.  He  married  Rhozinna  Dole,  and  to 
him  were  born  six  children — John  R.,  Charles 
H.,  William  E.,  James  A.,  Edward  J.  and 
Ida  M.  Y.  Charles  enlisted  in  Company  K, 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-eighth  Ohio  In- 
fantry, in  1864,  and  served  till  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  contracted  disease  while  in  the 
army  which  resulted  in  his  death  in  1869, 
aged  twenty-two  years.  Mrs.  Kirby  married 
James  Keys  in  1866.  They  have  no  chil- 
dren. 

D.  V.  Larkin,  farmer,  postoffice  Ports- 
mouth, was  born  in  Galena,  Delaware  Co., 
Ohio,  Aug.  20,  1826,  son  of  Stephen  Yan  R. 
and  Mary  (Rosecrans)  Larkin,  his  father  a 
native  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  his  mother  of 
Essex  County,  N.  J.  Sept.  18, 1850,  he  mar- 
ried Margaret  Johnson,  of  Ross  County. 


Twelve  children  have  been  born  to  them,  but 
seven  now  living — Alice,  Lilly,  Carey, 
Charles,  Henry,  Maggie  and  Effie.  Marshall 
A.  died  Sept.  27,  1854;  Anna  Belle,  Aug.  26, 
1864;  Jessie,  Feb.  13,  1882,  and  two  died  in 
infancy.  In  1853  Mr.  Larkin  settled  in 
Scioto  County.  He  has  160  acres  of  valu- 
able land,  with  a fine  residence,  overlooking 
the  city  of  Portsmouth.  He  is  a member  of 
the  I.  O.  C.  F.,  subordinate  lodge  I.  O.  O.  F., 
No.  31,  and  Orient  Encampment,  Ho.  28.  In 
1864  he  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fortieth  Ohio  National  Guards  and  served  four 
months.  He  has  served  several  terms  as 
Township  Trustee.  Mr.  Larkin’s  father  came 
to  Ohio  when  a young  man  and  settled  in 
Delaware  County.  Afterward  removed  to 
Fairfield  County,  where  he  died,  Feb.  18, 
1845,  aged  forty-eight  years.  His  wife  was 
a daughter  of  Jacob  Rosecrans — a brother  of 
Crandall,  the  father  of  General  Rosecrans. 
She  diedtJune  27, 1871.  They  reared  a family 
of  six  children  — Joseph  E.,  D.  Y.,  Amy, 
Sarah,  William  C.  and  James  M.  Joseph  E. 
enlisted  in  1861  in  Battery  L,  First  Ohio 
Light  Artillery,  and  was  captured  at  Warren- 
ton  Junction,  Dec.  24,  1863.  He  was  im- 
prisoned at  Libby  and  afterward  at  Anderson- 
ville,  where  he  succumbed  to  the  infamous 
treatment  of  the  fiend  Wirtz,  and  died  May 
25, 1864.  His  remains  rest  in  the  National 
Cemetery,  Andersonville,  Grave  No.  1,364. 
He  was  born  Jan.  26,  1825.  James  M.  en- 
listed in  Company  A,  Thirtieth  Ohio  Infan- 
try, in  the  early  part  of  the  war;  served  as 
Orderly  Sergeant.  He  was  wounded  in  July, 
1864,  at  Atlanta,  in  the  shoulder.  He  was 
granted  a furlough,  but  died  at  the  home  of 
his  brother,  D.  Y.,  Aug.  15, 1864.  William  C. 
enlisted  in  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  For- 
tieth Ohio  National  Guards,  and  served  four 
months,  and  afterward  re-enlisted  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Ninety-fourth  Ohio  Infantry 
and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
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Cornelius  McCoy  was  born  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, June  21,  1795,  a son  of  John  and  Bar- 
bara (Hoe)  McCoy,  his  father  a native  of 
Pennsylvania  and  his  mother  of  Germany. 
From  fourteen  till  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
served  as  an  apprentice  at  the  tailor’s  trade. 
He  then  worked  two  years  in  Pittsburg  at 
the  machinist’s  trade.  In  1817  he  came  to 
Ohio  and  located  at  Portsmouth,  where  he 
worked  at  the  tailor’s  trade  till  1829,  accumu- 
lating enough  to  build  a house  which  he 
opened  as  a hotel,  which  he  carried  on  till 
1845.  About  this  time  he  wTas  elected  a Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  an  office  he  held  twenty- 
eight  years,  at  the  same  time  serving  as  a 
Notary  Public.  In  1873  he  returned  topiivate 
life.  He  served  a number  of  years  as  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council.  In  1878  Mr.  McCoy 
removed  to  his  farm,  a pleasant  place  five  miles 
below  Portsmouth,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
where  he  owns  120  acres.  In  1819  he  mar- 
ried Ellen  Patton,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who 
died  leaving  three  children — Virginia,  Sarah 
II.  and  Benjamin  F.  The  latter,  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Captain  Cook,  went  to  Califor- 
nia at  the  time  of  the  gold  excitement  and 
was  murdered  for  his  money.  Mr.  McCoy 
married  Melinda  Martin,  of  Kentucky.  They 
have  had  a family  of  eight  children,  but  five 
now  living — Cordelia,  James,  Mary,  Frank 
and  George,  all  residents  of  Scioto  County. 
William,  John  and  Henry  are  deceased. 

Emanuel  Moore,  farmer,  was  born  on  the 
farm  where  he  now  lives,  in  Washington 
Township,  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  in  1833,  a 
son  of  Evan  E.  and  Cynthia  (Piles)  Moore, 
and  grandson  of  Amos  and  Jemima  Moore, 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  settled  in  this  county 
in  1797.  His  father  died  in  1833,  aged 
twenty-five  years  and  seven  months,  and  his 
mother  in  1859,  aged  fifty  one  years.  His 
only  brother,  Clinton,  died  in  Arkansas.  He 
was  married  in  1859  to  Lavina,  daughter  of 
Eben  Dole.  To  them  were  born  two  children 
— Mary  and  James.  Mrs.  Moore  died  in  1S65 
29 


and  Mr.  Moore  afterward  married  Lydia, 
daughter  of  N.  II.  Mapes.  They  have  six 
children — Sarah  L.,  William  E.,  Zora  A., 
Nora  M.,  Ethel  B.  and  Claude  A.  Mr. 
Moore  has  served  his  township  as  Trustee. 
He  owns  a good  farm  of  fifty  acres  on  the 
Ohio  -River. 

Andrew  Nod , deceased,  was  born  in 
Scioto  County,  Ohio,  in  1820,  a.  son  ot 
Nicholas  and  Nancy  Noel,  who  emigrated 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  at  an  early  date. 
They  had  a family  of  six  children — Mathias, 
Andrew,  David,  Sophia,  Tabitha  and  Eliza. 
David  and  Eliza  are  now  living  in  Iowa 
where  their  father  removed  and  died.  An- 
drew was  married  in  1S45  to  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Ora  and  Lydia  Cranine,  and  a native  of 
this  township,  born  in  1822.  They  settled  in 
Nile  Township,  but  a year  later  removed  to 
Washington  Township.  In  1862  they  went 
to  Indiana,  returning  in  1873  and  settling  on 
the  farm  where  Mrs.  Noel  now  lives.  To 
them  were  born  six  children — Orson  D. 
(deceased),  Laura,  Oliver  II.  (deceased),  Flor- 
ence W.,  Rhoda  and  Lydia.  Mr.  Noel  held 
the  offices  of  Township  Treasurer,  Trustee 
and  Clerk.  He  died  in  1873. 

Cory  don  Piles  was  born  in  Washington 
Township,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1845,  a son 
of  Jeremiah  and  Philimena  (Cole)  Piles.  He 
owns  forty  acres  of  valuable  land  near  the 
county  infirmary.  He  was  married  in  1868 
to  Emma  Foster.  Six  children  were  born  to 
them,  but  four  now  living— William,  Walter, 
Leroy  and  Laura.  Ellsworth  and  John  are 
deceased.  Mr.  Piles’s  father  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  a son  of  John  Piles,  who  lo- 
cated near  Carey’s  Run  in  1813.  IIo  was  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  farming,  milling  and 
tanning.  He  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Township  Clerk  and  Trustee  many  years. 
He  was  also  a teacher  of  vocal  music,  having 
a very  fine  voice.  He  died  in  March,  1853. 
His  wife  died  Oct.  17,  1S81,  aged  nearly 
eighty-two  years.  Of  their  five  children,  but 
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two  are  living — Cory  don  and  Frank.  The 
latter  enlisted  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  in 
the  First  Ohio  Artillery  and  served  three 
years.  He  was  wounded  in  the  head  at  Fort 
Republic.  lie  now  lives  at  Tolono,  Cham- 
paign Co.,  111. 

John  C.  Robey  was  born  in  Yalley  Town- 
ship, Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  10,  1816,  a son 
of  William  and  Mary  (Collins)  Robey.  Will- 
iam Robey  was  born  in  Maryland,  Nov.  15, 
1777,  and  when  a child  his  parents  removed 
to  Kentucky.  His  father,  with  several  of  his 
neighbors,  was  murdered  by  the  Indians 
while  locating  a homestead  near  Louisville. 
His  mother  afterward  married  Philip  Moore 
and  about  1781  or  1782  removed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  settled  near  Harrisburg,  and  in 
1797  came  to  Ohio,  locating  in  Nile  Town- 
ship. Our  subject’s  grandfather,  John  Collins, 
and  John  and  Amos  Moore,  brothers  of  Philip, 
came  about  the  same  time.  To  the  latter  and 
wife  were  born  four  children — John,  Philip, 
Levi  and  Elinor.  William  Robey  married 
Mary  Collins,  and  to  them  were  born  eleven 
children — Levi,  Jemima,  William  II.,  Cyn- 
thia, John  C.,  William  W.,  Mary,  Thomas 
L.}  Elizabeth,  Francis  A.  and  Mary  J. 
Jemima,  William  II.  and  Mary  died  in  Ohio; 
Thomas  L.  and  Mary  J.  in  Texas.  In  April, 
1884,  they  moved  to  Illinois  and  rented  a 
farm,  near  Hennepin,  and  raised  a crop  of 
corn.  In  the  fall  they  sold  their  corn  and 
moved  by  wagons  to  what  was  then  Jo 
Daviess  County,  forty  miles  east  of  Galena. 
They  lived  there  thirteen  years,  and  then  in 
April,  1847,  set  out  with  wagons  for  Texas, 
and  located  in  Travis  County,  thirteen  miles 
from  Austin,  where  William  Robey  died  in 
1875,  aged  nearly  ninety-eight  years,  and  his 
wife  in  1869,  aged  seventy -nine  years.  J.  C. 
Robey  was  married  Jan.  6, 1840,  in  Freeport, 
111.,  to  Maria  Wait,  by  Rev.  Asa  Balinger. 
He  went  with  his  father  to  Travis  County, 
Texas,  where  Mrs.  Robey  died  March  19, 
1864.  To  them  were  born  four  daughters — 


Fidelia  Frances,  now  Mrs.  J.  M.  King,  re- 
siding in  Texas,  has  a family  of  seven  chil- 
dren; Hester  Ann,  died  in  Illinois;  Emily 
Amelia  and  Mary  L.,  died  in  Texas.  In  1870 
Mr.  Robey  returned  to  Ohio,  and  Feb.  14, 
1871,  married  Mrs.  Angeline  Brouse,  widow 
of  Andrew  Brouse,  of  Sugar  Grove,  Scioto 
County.  To  them  have  been  born  three 
children — John  W.,  Ida  M.  and  William;  the 
latter,  born  Sept.  11,  1876,  was  named  for  his 
grandfather. 

C.  G.  Schlichter , proprietor  of  Cedar  Grove 
Dairy,  was  born  Dec.  25,  1839,  in  Dresden, 
Ohio.  He  settled  in  Scioto  County  in  1859. 
In  1861  he  enlisted  in  Company  C,  Fifty-sixth 
Ohio  Infantry.  He  re-enlisted  in  1863  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war . He  partici- 
pated in  about  twenty  hard-fought  battles. 
He  was  married  in  1863  to  Elizabeth  Hauck. 
They  have  three  children — Mary,  Valentine 
and  Caroline.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schlichter  are 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He 
established  his  dairy  in  March,  1879.  He 
has  twenty-five  extra  cows,  Alderneys,  Dur- 
ham?, Holsteins,  etc., — and  has  invested  in 
business  $1, 500.  He  sells  about  forty  gallons 
of  milk  per  day  in  Portsmouth.  He  owns  a 
farm  of  150  acres  on  Pond  Creek.  When  he 
first  came  to  this  county  he  had  but  50  cents, 
and  has  by  his  own  exertions  accumulated  his 
property.  Politically  he  is  a Republican. 

Isaiah  W.  K.  Smith , deceased,  was  born  in 
Virginia,  Feb.  27,  1807,  a son  of  Joel  W. 
Smith.  He  was  married  in  1S32  to  Tryphena 
Noel.  They  had  one  son  who  died  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years.  Mrs.  Smith  died  April 
21,  1843.  Jan.  23,  1S45,  he  married  Mary  E. 
Denning.  They  had  one  child — William  D , 
who  died  in  April,  1853,  aged  six  years.  His 
wife  died  Jan.  26,  1848,  and  Dec.  24,  1850, 
he  married  Christiana,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
W.  Smith,  of  Virginia.  They  had  a family 
of  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are  living — 
Mrs.  Eyle  Vaugliters,  Mrs.  Laura  Wishan, 
Alice,  Maria,  May  and  Isaiah  O.  Mrs.  Ade- 
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laide  McNamar,  Ellsworth  and  Pearl  are  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Smith  was  Township  Trustee, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Treasurer  and  Assessor 
many  years,  and  was  one  of  the  representa- 
tive citizens  of  the  township.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  church.  He  owned  300 
acres  of  good  land.  He  died  June  4,  1874. 
Mrs.  Smith’s  father,  J.  W.  Smith,  came  to 
this  township  in  1833.  He  married  Amanda 
Freeman.  They  reared  a family  of  four  chil- 
dren— Christina,  Clementine  (died  Decem- 
ber, 1853),  Baldwin  (killed  at  the  battle  of 
Kennesaw  Mountain  in  1863)  and  Julia. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a prominent  man  of  the  town- 
ship and  held  many  of  the  local  offices.  He 
died  Feb.  3,  1849.  His  wife  died  March  3, 
1853.  She  was  a member  of  the  Baptist 
church. 

Nathaniel  F . Smith  was  born  in  Adams 
County,  Ohio,  in  1827,  a son  of  'William  and 
Margaret  (Bragher)  Smith,  natives  of  New 
York.  In  an  early  day  his  grand-parents, 
Henry  and  Esther  (Moore)  Smith,  came  to 
Ohio  from  New  York  and  settled  in  Adams 
County.  His  father  died  in  1832,  leaving 
three  children — Nancy,  wife  of  Leonard 
Craine,  deceased;  Esther,  wife  of  Solomon 
Johnson,  deceased,  and  Nathaniel  F.  His 
mother  afterward  married  Isaac  Williams 
and  removed  to  this  county  in  1836,  and  in 
1843  removed  to  Pike  County,  where  she  died 
in  1844.  Our  subject  spent  his  boyhood  days 
in  this  county,  and  when  twenty-three  years  of 
age  went  to  Defiance,  Ohio,  where  he  lived 
six  years,  returning  again  to  this  township, 
where  he  now  owns  fifty-four  acres  of  land  on 
Carey’s  Run.  In  1S75  he  went  to  Kansas  and 
remained  two  years,  entering  160  acres  of  land 
on  the  Osage  Indian  Reserve.  Politically  he 
is  a Republican.  He  has  served  a number  of 
terms  as  Township  Trustee  and  one  term  as 
Infirmary  Director.  In  1864  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  Salmon  P.  Chase  United  States  Treas- 
urer’s Agent  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
served  four  months.  He  was  married  in  1860 


to  Rachel,  daughter  of  0.  and  Lydia  Craine. 
They  have  no  children. 

Peter  J . Smith , a son  of  William  Smith, 
an  early  settler  of  Scioto  County,  married  Re- 
becca Moore  and  located  in  Washington 
Township.  He  subsequently  bought  the  place 
where  Mrs.  Smith  now  resides.  He  was  suc- 
cessful through  life  and  accumulated  a good 
property.  To  him  were  born  eight  children, 
only  two  now  living — William  F.  and  Leroy 
F.  John  D.,  Joseph  C.  and  four  infants  are 
deceased.  Mr.  Smith  died  Oct.  31,  1853. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  church. 
Mrs.  Smith’s  paternal  grandfather,  Joseph 
Moore,  came  from  Kentucky  to  Ohio  as  early 
as  1792.  He  was  a local  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  church  and  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  first  church  of  that  denomina- 
tion in  the  Northwest  Territory  on  Brush 
Creek.  He  married  Rebecca  Foster,  and  to 
him  were  born  seven  children — Aaron,  Foster, 
Mary,  John,  Joseph,  Firman  and  Jemima. 
He  died  in  Brown  County,  Ohio,  and  his  wife 
in  Kentucky,  at  the  home  of  their  youngest 
son.  Their  son  Firman  married  Anna  Wes- 
ley, and  subsequently  settled  in  Scioto  Coun- 
ty. In  1865  he  removed  to  Mercer  County, 
111.,  where  he  now  resides,  aged  ninety-one 
years.  He  and  his  brother  Joseph  were  sol- 
diers in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  converted 
when  twelve  years  of  age  and  has  always 
taken  an  interest  in  religious  matters.  To 
him  was  born  nine  children — Patience  F. , 
Rebecca  F.  (now  Mrs.  Peter  Smith),  Ray  S., 
Charles,  W.  Sienda,  Joseph  B.,  John  W., 
Jedediah  F.  and  Francis  A.,  all  reared  in  this 
county,  but  only  one,  Rebecca,  now  resides 
here.  Mrs.  Moore  died  July  19,  1848,  and 
Mr.  Moore  afterward  married  Rebecca  ILoo- 
veler.  They  have  no  children.  Mrs.  Smith’s 
maternal  grandfather,  John  Wesley,  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  and  married  Patience  Fra- 
zier. In  1798  he  came  to  Washington  Town- 
ship. To  him  were  born  eleven  children,  all 
deceased — Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Ann,  John, 
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Patience,  Nancy,  Lydia,  Susan,  Mary  and 
Sarah. 

William  F.  Smith , postoffice  Dry  Run, 
was  born  in  Washington  Township  in  1842,  a 
son  of  Peter  J.  and  Rebecca  (Moore)  Smith. 
His  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm,  being 
educated  in  the  district  schools.  He  enlisted 
in  1862  in  Company  C,  Ninety-first  Ohio  In- 
fantry, and  was  appointed  Corporal.  He  par- 
ticipated in  ten  or  twelve  hard-fought  battles, 
besides  a number  of  skirmishes.  He  was  dis- 
charged in  1865  and  returned  home.  He, 
with  his  mother  and  brother,  owns  125  acres 
of  excellent  land.  He  is  serving  his  third 
term  as  Trustee  of  the  township,  and  has  held 
other  minor  offices.  In  1867  he  married 
Sarah  Briggs,  a native  of  Scioto  County,  born 
in  1850,  and  a daughter  of  Samuel  Briggs,  an 
early  settler  of  the  county.  They  have  two 
children — Emma  and  Wilbur.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church. 

George  J. Sommer,  farmer,  postoffice  Ports- 
mouth, was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  in 
1826,  a son  of  Andrew  and  Emma  Sommer. 
In  1847  he  emigrated  to  America,  landing  in 
New  York,  Aug.  1,  and  coming  direct  to 
Portsmouth.  He  first  worked  two  years  for 
Dr.  Hem  stead,  then  moved  to  the  furnace, 
where  he  worked  a number  of  years.  He  sub- 
sequently bought  seventy-three  acres  of  land 
where  he  now  resides,  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. He  has  his  land  mostly  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  has  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the 
township.  Mr.  Sommer  has  held  the  office 
of  School  Director  and  Road  Supervisor,  the 
former  seven  years.  In  1864  he  enlisted  in 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Ohio  National 
Guards  and  served  four  months.  He  was 
married  in  1850  to  Mary  Glockner.  They 
have  had  a family  of  eleven  children,  but  ten 
now  living — George,  Barney,  Frank,  Leo, 
Adam,  Henry,  Herman,  Mary, Charles,  Louis. 
Their  eldest  son,  John,  died  in  1883.  Mr. 


Sommer  and  family  are  members  of  the 
Catholic  church. 

William  Turner  was  born  in  Washington 
Township,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1831.  His 
early  life  was  passed  on  the  farm  and  his  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  the  common  schools. 
When  but  thirteen  years  of  age  he  commenced 
life  for  himself,  working  on  a farm.  He  now 
has  550  acres  of  good  land,  all  well  cultivated 
and  adapted  to  the  raising  of  grain.  He  has 
been  Township  Trustee  a number  of  years, 
and  in  1876  was  elected  County  Commission- 
er, serving  till  1882.  He  was  married  

— , . They  have  had  a family  of  seven 

children,  but  six  now  living — William  F., 

Louisa,  Albert,  Charles,  Andrew  B.  and 

(twins).  Lotta  is  deceased.  Mr.  Turner’s 
grandfather  came  to  Scioto  County  from  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  early  settlement  of  the  State, 
bringing  his  slaves,  which  he  afterward  set 
free.  His  children  located  in  this  county,  but 
afterward  removed  to  California.  Samuel’s 
two  sons,  William  and  John,  are  the  only  rep- 
resentatives of  the  family  now  living. 

John  M.  Vaughters , a son  of  William  and 
Sophia  (Graham)  Vaughters,  was  born  on  the 
farm  where  he  still  resides,  in  1846.  He  mar- 
ried Eliza  J.,  daughter  of  Henry  McCall,  an 
old  settler  of  Scioto  County.  They  have  a 
family  of  six  children — Enos  J.,  Anna  M., 
John  E.,  Lena  F.,  Grace  M.  and  Sarah  B. 
Mr.  Vaughters  has  held  the  office  of  Township 
Trustee  and  several  minor  offices.  He  owns 
fifty  acres  of  excellent  land.  His  father  came 
to  this  county  in  1830,  where  by  industry  and 
good  management  he  accumulated  400  acres 
of  valuable  land.  He  was  Trustee  of  his 
township  and  Infirmary  Director  a number  of 
years.  He  and  his  wife,  Sophia  (Graham) 
Vaughters,  had  a family  of  four  children — 
Mary,  John  M.,  Thomas  and  Sophia  (deceas- 
ed). John  and  Thomas  are  residents  of  Scioto 
County. 

Ii.  M,  Vaughters , farmer,  was  born  in  Sci- 
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oto  County,  Ohio,  in  1854,  a son  of  William 
and  Mary  J.  (Bryson)  Vaughters.  He  was 
married  in  1878  to  Eyle  P.,  daughter  of  I.  W. 
K.  Smith,  an  old  settler  of  Scioto  County. 
She  was  born  in  Washington  Township  in 
1858.  To  them  have  been  born  three  chil- 
dren, but  two  now  living — Warren  C.  and 
Christina  Mabel.  Orrin  W.  is  deceased.  Mr. 
Vaughters’  mother  was  a daughter  of  David 
Bryson,  of  Kentucky.  She  died  March  17, 
1881,  aged  fifty  years.  She  was  the  mother 
of  eight  children,  only  five  now  living — R.  M. 
and  William  C.,  residing  on  the  old  homestead ; 
Carey  W.  and  George  S.,  of  Kansas,  and  El- 
la, residing  with  her  brother,  R.  M.  Lulu 
Bell  and  two  infants  are  deceased. 

Thomas  G>  Vaughters , M.  D .,  was  born  in 
Caroline  County,  Va.,  in  1823.  His  father 
was  of  English  descent,  but  a native  of 
Virginia.  His  mother,  Catherine  (Masson) 
Vaughters,  was  of  Scotch  descent,  but  a na- 
tive of  Philadelphia.  His  father  died  when 
he  was^  quite  young,  and  his  mother,  three 
brothers  and  a sister  came  to  Ohio  in  1830. 
In  1832  he  left  Virginia,  and  came  with  his 
uncle  and  on  foot  to  Jackson,  Jackson  County, 
where  his  mother  was  then  residing;  but  the 
next  year  his  mother  died  and  he  was  left 
with  no  one  to  guide  him,  and  to  the  care  of 
his  two  elder  brothers.  In  1834-’5-’6-’7and  8 
he  attended  the  public  schools  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, walking  a distance  of  three  miles, 
and  burning  pine  knots  at  night  by  which  to 
learn  his  lessons.  Getting  beyond  his  teacher 
in  mathematics,  he  walked  eight  miles  to  a 
teacher  who  was  able  to  assist  him  in  that 
study.  Thus  by  working  in  the  summer  and 
studying  in  the  winter  he,  in  1842,  received 
a certificate  as  a teacher.  He  taught  three 
months  in  Ohio,  and  then  went  to  Kentucky 
and  taught  a year  in  Siloam  district,  and  be- 
gan the  study  of  physiology  and  anatomy. 
Progressing  rapidly,  in  the  fall  of  1844  he 
entered  the  office  of  Dr.  D.  H.  Mitchell,  a 
prominent  physician  of  J ackson.  He  remain- 


ed with  Dr.  Mitchell  three  years,  and  then 
went  into  the  office  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Keenan,  of 
Hamden,  and  read  and  practiced  under  his 
instruction  till  1850,  when  he  started  out  to 
seek  a permanent  lo3ation.  He  visited  his 
brothers  in  Scioto  County,  one  of  whom  was 
sick,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  attend- 
ing physician,  Dr.  J.  W.  Dennis,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  locate  at  Friendship,  as  it  was 
sometimes  difficult  to  secure  a physician  from 
Portsmouth,  there  being  no  bridge  over  the 
Scioto  River  at  that  time.  Dr.  Dennis  proved 
a warm  friend  to  the  young  physician.  In 
1851— ’52  he  took  a full  course  of  lectures  in 
the  University  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  then 
settled  down  to  active  practice.  In  the  mala- 
rial years  of  1853-’4-’5  he  found  little  rest, 
catching  the  most  of  his  sleep  on  his  horse, 
while  riding  from  one  patient  to  the  other.  In 
the  winter  of  1872,  while  County  Physician, 
he  received  a severe  fall  which  resulted  in  a 
broken  bone.  In  March,  1872,  after  present- 
ing himself  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  he 
received  from  that  thorough  institution  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  has  been 
President  of  the  Scioto  County  Medical  So- 
ciety two  terms.  On  the  organization  of  the 
Hempstead  Memorial  Academy  of  Medicine 
he  was  chosen  one  of  its  Trustees  and  appoint- 
ed its  first  Vice-President.  June  11,  1872, 
he  received  a diploma  from  the  Ohio  State 
Medical  Society  and  was  elected  a member. 
Dr.  Vaughters  was  married  May  25,  1851,  to 
Ara  B.  Jennings,  daughter  of  Enos  and  Cath- 
erine Jennings,  of  Vinton  County.  She  was 
born  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  in  the 
year  1833,  and  a sister  of  the  late  S.  B.  Jen- 
nings. ■ Six  children  have  been  born  to  them 
— James  S.,  Enos  J.,  John  E.,  Alice  H.,  Flora 
M.  and  Loulie  K.  John  E.  is  deceased.  Theeld- 
est  daughter  is  married  and  lives  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  youngest  son  is  married  and  lives 
near  Friendship.  Dr.  Vaughters  is  generous  to 
a fault,  and  was  never  known  to  turn  off  a pa- 
tient on  account  of  his  poverty.  He  has 
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gained  an  enviable  reputation  by  bis  indomi- 
table will  and  energy,  and  stands  among  his 
fellow  men  a peer,  having  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all  of  his  acquaintances. 

'William  C.  Vaughters  was  born  on  the  old 
homestead  in  Washington  Township,  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  in  1857,  the  second  son  of 
William  H.  and  Mary  J.  (Bryson)  Vaughters. 
He  was  reared  a farmer,  receiving  his  educa- 
tion in  the  district  school.  He  married  Mary 
E.,  daughter  of  E.  A.  Moore,  an  old  settler  of 
Scioto  County.  They  have  one  child — Will- 
iam. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vaughters  are  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Caleb  Wilcoxson,  deceased,  was  born  near  Bal- 
timore, Md.,and  came  with  his  family  to  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  in  181 8 or  1819.  He  settled  on 
land  now  owned  by  the  Calverts.  A few  years 
later  he  rented  his  land  and  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky on  account  of  sickness  caused  by  mias- 
ma, but  subsequently  returned  to  his  former 
home,  where  he  died  July  9, 1849,  of  cholera. 
He  was  a man  universally  respected  and  use- 
ful in  the  community.  He  possessed  good 
executive  ability  and  was  Justice  of  the  Peace 
a number  of  years.  He  married  Nancy  Fish- 
er, of  Maryland.  They  liad^a  family  of  twelve 
children,  six  of  whom  are  now  living,  two  in 
this  county — Drusilla  Williamson  and  Bar- 
bara Ann  Coffrin.  Three  sons,  William,  Ca- 
leb and  Hillery,  were  in  the  late  war  of  the 
Bebellion.  Mrs.  Wilcoxson  died  in  1865, 
aged  seventy-one  years.  Mr.  Wilcoxson  was 
in  later  life  a member  of  the  Methodist 
church,  and  served  the  church  as  Class-leader. 
His  daughter,  Drusilla,  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1812,  and  married  John  D.  Smith,  a 
son  of  Joel  Smith,  a Virginian,  who  settled  in 
Scioto  County  in  an  early  day,  and  died  in 
1824.  John  D.  Smith  died  of  cholera  in  1849. 
He  left  a family  of  five  children — William 
(deceased^,  John  O.,  Oliver  D.,  Eliza,  wife 
of  M.  G.  Nichols,  and  Fanny,  wife  of  Silas  C. 
Cole.  Mrs.  Smith  afterward  married  Thomas 
Williamson.  He  was  a successful  farmer  and 


accumulated  a good  property.  They  had 
no  children.  Mr.  Williamson  had  previously 
married  Lucinda  Oard,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  but  one  now  living — Louisa.  Isaiah 
C.  is  deceased.  Mr.  Williamson  died  Sept. 
5,  1874,  aged  seventy-six  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church,  as  is  also 
Mrs.  Williamson. 

George  Williamson  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton Township,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1830,  a 
son  of  Joseph  and  Catherine  (Shaffer)  William- 
son. He  has  always  lived  on  the  farm  where 
he  was  born.  He  was  married  in  1865  to 
Eliza  C.,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
(Elliott)  Givens.  Six  children  have  been 
born  to  them,  but  five  now  living— William  G., 
John  A.,  Joseph,  George  H.  and  Sadie.  Mary 
R.  is  deceased.  Mr.  Williamson  is  an  enter- 
prising, wide-awake  farmer,  and  owns  about 
400  acres  of  land,  250  of  which  lie  in  the  Sci- 
oto bottoms,  being  most  excellent  grain  land. 
He  is  no  aspirant  for  office  but  has  held  many 
of  the  local  offices  of  the  township.  He  en- 
listed in  1864  in  the  three  months’  service  and 
was  captured  by  Morgan’s  men  in  Vinton 
County,  but  was  soon  after  paroled.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  I.  0.  O.  F.  His  father  first 
married  Ruth  Wilcoxson, who  lived  but  a short 
time.  They  had  one  child,  now  deceased.  He 
afterward  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  John 
Shaffer.  They  had  a family  of  ten  children, 
six  now  living — John,  Elizabeth,  George, 
Barbara,  Frank  and  Sarah.  Jacob,  William, 
Christena  and  Henry  H.  are  deceased. 
The  latter  was  a member  of  Company  E, 
Thirty-third  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Perry ville,  Ky.,  in  1862,  being 
shot  through  the  heart.  Frank  was  a member 
of  the  same  company  and  was  wounded  at 
Perryville  a few  minutes  after  his  brother  was 
killed.  Joseph  Williamson  died  in  1849,  and 
his  wife  died  in  18S0,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 
She  was  born  in  Germany  in  1802  and  came 
with  her  parents  to  America  in  1816.  They 
had  a family  of  eight  children — George, 
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Catherine,  Adam,  Rosanna,  Christina.  Sabina, 
Barbara  and  Jacob.  Catherine  was  the  only 
one  that  remained  in  Scioto  County,  the  rest 
going  to  Delaware  and  Hamilton  counties, 
Ind.,  where  her  father  died.  Our  subject’s 
grandfather,  Joseph  Williamson,  Sr.,  came  to 
Ohio  from  New  Jersey  and  located  on  Gov- 
ernment land  on  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Alexander.  He  had  a family  of  nine  chil- 
dren— Frank,  William,  Joseph,  Peter,  James, 
Thomas,  Margaret  (wife  of  Leaven  Wilcoxson) 
Anna  (wife  of  Nicholas  McAttee),  and  Sarah 
(wife  of  John  Nottingham).  He  died  in  1812, 
and  his  wife,  Martha  (Fort)  Williamson,  died 
in  1834.  Both  are  buried  in  this  township. 

UNION  TOWNSHIP. 

Union  Township  was  one  of  the  original 
townships  and  took  in  a part  of  Washington, 
which  was  made  from  Nile  and  Union,  all  of 
Rush  and  Morgan,  and  probably  all  of  Brush 
Creek  except  what  belonged  to  N ile.  It  has 
now  been  curtailed  of  its  dimensions  to  a 
| considerable  extent,  and  from  being  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  county  at  its  organization  in 
! 1803,  it  is  now  one  of  middle  size,  eight  town- 
ships being  larger  and  six  smaller,  not  count- 
1 ing  Portsmouth. 

Union  Township  is  now  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Brush  Creek  and  a corner  of  Mor- 
gan townships,  east  by  Rush,  south  by  Wash- 
ington and  Nile,  and  west  by  Brush  Creek 
Township.  It  has  an  area  of  19,118  acres,  the 
land  being  very  broken  and  hilly,  with  a far 
better  surface  for  stock-raising  than  for  that  of 
grain.  Upper  Pond  Creek,  the  word  “ upper” 
being  used  to  designate  it  from  the  Pond 
Creek  or  Run  of  Nile  Township,  rises  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  township,  runs  northeast, 
and  passing  through  Rush  flows  into  the  Sci- 
oto. Brush  Creek  winds  through  its  northern 
central  part,  from  east  to  west,  with  a large 
bend  called  the  Horseshoe  Bend. 

Its  assessed  valuation  for  18S2  was:  real 


estate,  $81,620;  personal  property,  $40,577; 
total  valuation,  $122,197. 

The  population  of  the  township  was:  In 
1840,  570;  1850,  605;  1860,  1,070;  1870, 
552;  and  1880,  1,168.  In  1867  Rush  was 
taken  bodily  from  Union  Township,  which 
caused  its  sudden  loss  in  1870,  but  in  the  last 
decade  it  has  grown  wonderfully.  The  old 
settlers  of  this  township  came  in  early,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  territory  now  known  as 
Union  Township  was  settled  until  some  time 
about  1808  or  1S09.  What  is  now  Rush  and 
Washington  townships,  lying  in  the  valley  of 
the  Scioto,  was,  when  this  county  was  organ- 
ized, called  Union  Township,  and  it  was  set- 
tled as  early  as  1796  at  the  lower  end,  for  Al- 
exandria was  part  of  Union  Township  then, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  now  Rush  was 
settled  in  1797.  Thus  in  giving  names  of  old 
settlers,  many  of  them  will  not  be  found  in  the 
Union  Township  of  to-day,  but  of  that  part  of 
Union  Township  which  is  now  designated  as 
Washington  and  Rush.  The  following  names 
were  settlers  of  U nion  Township  between  1796 
and  1802:  Peter  Noel,  William  Russel,  James 
Norris,  Phillip  Moore,  John  Collins,  Gabriel 
Feurt,  Benjamin  Feurt,  William  Lucas,  Jr., 
John  Noel,  William  Campbell,  John  Devers, 
Peter  Noel,  Jr.,  John  Pollock.  Conrad 
Throne,  John  White,  Henry  Utt,  William  Ro- 
bey, James  Collins,  Joseph  Williamson  and 
Thomas  Williamson. 

Gabriel  Feurt  was  the  first  Collector  of 
Union  Township  in  1803,  and  continued  for 
five  years..  The  first  Assessor,  or  in  those 
days  called  “Listers,”  was  David  Gharky,  who 
first  came  to  Alexandria,  and  was  for  years  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Scioto  County.  In  1821 
Samuel  G.  Jones,  who  was  also  well  known  in 
early  days,  moved  up  to  the  mouth  of  Brush 
Creek,  to  help  General  Kendall  build  his 
mills;  was  a Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Union  in 
1821. 

The  first  school-house  in  the  present  Union 
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Township  was  in  wliat  is  known  as  the  Horse- 
shoe Bend. 

Away  back  in  1802  Benj.  Feurt  had  a small 
distillery  running  at  a place  called  Stony 
Hill.”  A part  of  the  stone  foundation  of  that 
still  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

There  are  no  church  organizations  in  the 
township,  the  citizens  attending  those  in  the 
adjoining  townships  near  their  border.  There 
is  occasionally  services  held  at  the  residences 
of  some  of  the  citizens  when  they  can  secure  a 
preacher.  The  western  part,  however,  is  very 
thinly  settled,  and  there  are  not  neighbors 
enough  to  make  either  a church  organization, 
or  children  to  attend  a school,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter respect  it  is  well  provided,  although  some 
of  the  pupils  have  some  distance  to  travel. 
There  are  six  school  districts  in  Union  Town- 
ship. 

The  Cincinnati  & Eastern  Kailway  will  pass 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  township 
south  of  Brush  Creek,  from  east  to  west.  It 
has  immense  forests  of  timber,  and,  outside  of 
farming,  getting  this  timber  out,  cutting  into 
lumber  and  into  staves,  and  headings,  has  be- 
come quite  a noted  industry. 

VILLAGES. 

Lombardsmlle  is  the  ancient  point  of  settle- 
ment, but  it  is  hard,  at  this  day,  to  make  even 
a hamlet  of  it.  There  is  one  store  at  this  place. 


It  has  been  a postoffi.ce  for  quite  a number  of 
years,  and  there  is  a large  stave  factory.  It  is 
also  the  voting  precinct  of  the  township.  Per- 
haps Henly,  with  its  great  transportation  fa- 
cilities, and  on  a trunk  line  of  railway  leading 
to  the  Queen  City,  may  wipe  out  the  whole  of 
the  business  interests  of  Lombardsville,  in- 
cluding its  position  of  a voting  precinct. 

Henly  is  now  the  terminus  of  the  Cincin- 
nati & Eastern  Railroad.  It  has  two  smali 
stores,  a saw-mill,  and  a postoffice. 

OFFICERS. 

1809. — Trustees,  Peter  Noel,  Perry  Liston 
and  James  Norris;  Clerk,  S.  G.  James;  1810. — 
Trustees,  Peter  Noel,  Benjamin  Rankin  and 
James  Norris;  Treasurer,  Benjamin  Feurt; 
Clerk,  S.  Gr.  James;  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
John  White  and  Philip  Moore;  Fence  View- 
ers, Warren  Johnston  and  John  R.  Turner; 
Constable,  William  Howell. 

The  early  records  were  not  all  found,  but 
the  above  is  given,  for  they  represent  many 
of  the  first  settlers  in  the  township. 

1883.— Trustees,  Moses  Wickline,  Austin 
Crow  and  Theopolis  Varnier;  Clerk,  Thomas 
H.  Garvin;  Treasurer,  Charles  Lovernier; 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  Joseph  Kelley  and  N. 
R.  Wilson;  Constables,  G.  B.  Mershon  and 
Wm.  Holdenness;  Assessor,  James  Kelley. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


JACKSON  COUNTY  FROM  DATE  OF  ORGANIZATION. 


THE  MISTY  AGES  OF  THE  PAST. 

Away  back  in  the  misty  ages  ot  the  past 
the  history  of  Jackson  County  may  be  said  to 
begin,  and  the  first  white  men  who  trod  its 
soil  were  undoubtedly  the  French  traders 
and  trappers.  The  Indians  built  no  towns  and 
villages  within  its  borders,  but  Jackson  County 
was  a favorite  hunting  ground.  The  Indian 
war  was  hardly  ended  when  Jackson  County 
was  visited  on  account  of  her  then  famous 
salt  works,  and  the  settlers  of  the  Ohio  pur- 
chase made  early  pilgrimages  to  these  salt 
springs.  The  year  1798  saw  several  parties 
busy  at  these  springs  securing  the  needful 
and  very  necessary  article  of  salt.  It  was  the 
visit  of  parties  to  these  springs  which  gave  it 
its  first  permanent  settlers.  Several  from 
Marietta  and  the  Ohio  purchase  found  pleas- 
ant homes  not  far  from  the  springs.  Pros- 
pecting parties  went  out,  and  the  inviting 
vales  of  Jackson  were  like  oases  in  a desert. 
The  lands  were  as  fertile  as  in  Washington 
County,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Salt  Creek 
Yalley,  the  hills  were  less  rocky  and  barren, 
and  the  valleys  larger  in  area,  while  the  hills 
were  not  so  high  as  those  in  the  East  and 
South,  and  so  the  richness  and  extent  of  her 
soil,  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  the  salt 
springs,  which  if  not  so  dense  in  saline  mat- 
ter were  strong  enough  to  make  all  the  salt 


necessary  for  home  demand  in  the  then 
sparsely  settled  country,  found  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  pioneer.  And  while  the  Indians 
had  roamed  over  her  hills  and  vales  for  cent- 
uries, and  the  French  traders  had  traversed 
her  territory  for  nearly  a half  a century  her 
permanent  white  settlement  does  not  go  back 
of  the  year  1798.  A portion  of  her  territory 
was  first  surveyed  in  that  year,  and  it  soon 
found  occupants. 

The  early  settlers  of  Jackson  County  were 
mostly  from  Virginia.  There  seems  to  have 
been  at  that  early  day  an  intuitive  feeling 
that  the  Northwest  Territory,  as  then  called, 
would  some  day  become  an  empire  in  both 
population  and  wealth,  and  the  people  of  the 
Atlantic  States  sought  the  country  to  secure 
cheap  lands  and  become  settlers  and  citizens 
of  the  great  country.  In  many  respects  Jack- 
son  County  was  an  inviting  field  for  the  early 
settler,  for  while  her  surface  was  hilly,  it  was 
not  so  broken  or  so  rugged  as  much  of  the 
land  sold  to  the  Ohio  Company,  and  which 
lay  just  to  the  east  of  it.  The  coal  and  iron 
belt,  however,  extends  through  this  country, 
and  it  is  therefore  somewhat  similar  in  its 
general  formation  and  appearance. 

Among  the  first  white  men  who  trod  her 
soil  was  Samuel  Davis,  who  had  hunted  and 
trapped  through  the  big  sandy  country  of 
Kentucky,  wras  captured  with  his  partner. 
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William  Campbell,  in  the  fall  of  1792,  and 
brought  across  the  Ohio.  On  their  way  the 
Indians  camped  at  the  salt  springs  in  Jack- 
son  County,  and  it  was  there  that  Davis, 
about  daybreak  made  a dash  for  liberty  and 
achieved  it.  What  became  of  Campbell  is 
not  stated,  but  if  he  wasn’t  burned  at  the 
stake  he  probably  turned  Indian  to  save  his 
life.  Many  pale-faces  were  adopted  by  the 
Indians,  especially  boys  and  girls,  and  some 
times  grown  women,  but  men  seldom,  and  the 
chances  are  that  Campbell,  who  was  some- 
thing of  a coward,  lost  his  life.  The  country 
was  in  its  natural  state,  rugged  and  broken 
enough  to  be  the  home  of  the  wild  denizens 
of  the  forests,  where  they  could  find  safe  re- 
treat from  their  foe,  and  this  made  it  often 
the  home  of  the  pale-face  hunter  and  trapper, 
as  it  had  been  for  centuries  of  the  wild  un- 
tutored Indian.  But  these  both  gave  way  to 
the  onward  march  of  civilization,  and  while 
the  hunter  marked  a path,  the  pioneer  hazed 
a roadway  broad  enough  and  wide  enough  for 
civilization  and  Christianity  to  walk  hand  in 
hand.  But  ere  this  could  greet  the  eye,  the 
pioneer  had  spent  a lifetime  amidst  its  wilds, 
and  had  wrought  many  weary  years  to  give 
to  future  generations  a country  fit  for  the 
home  of  a free,  loving  and  God-fearing  peo- 
ple. The  country  to  day  attests  how  faith- 
fully he  performed  his  task. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Most  of  the  territory  of  which  Jackson 
County  is  composed  is  rough  and  hilly.  The 
largest  streams  or  creeks  are  Syrames,  Little 
Raccoon,  Scioto,  and  Salt  creeks.  These  are 
beautiful  sights  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon. 
Along  most  of  these  creeks,  and  especially 
along  the  latter,  is  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful , romantic  and  picturesque  scenery  the  eye 
of  man  ever  beheld.  The  conglomerate  rocks 
form  the  hills  on  each  side,  and  these  rocks 
are  composed  of  millions  of  shells,  pebbles 
and  boulders,  which  show  that  these  valleys 


were  either  the  bottom  of  a mighty  sea,  or  the 
bed  of  a river  which  once  washed  the  banks 
from  hillside  to  hillside.  On  the  road  lead- 
ing down  the  creek  from  Jackson  is  an  ancient 
fort,  apparently  of  earlier  date  than  the  Indian 
settlement. 

THE  EARLY  PIONEER 

generally  came  in  the  early  spring  and  put 
up  his  rude  shanty,  to  protect  himself  and 
family  from  the  weather.  Then  commenced 
the  preparations  for  the  patch  of  corn.  The 
small  bushes  were  pulled  up  by  the  hand  and 
the  trees  girdled  or  cut  down,  and,  with  the 
brush,  burned.  This  work  and  clearing  more 
land,  tending  cabin-raisings,  corn  huskings, 
and  loggings,  wood-choppings  and  flax-pul- 
lings were  their  principal  employments. 

COUNTY  ORGANIZATION. 

Jackson  County  was  organized  March  1, 
1816,  and  was  named  after  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  not  President  Jackson,  as  has  been 
published,  for  he  was  not  then  President. 
The  act  which  gave  to  Jackson  County  her  in- 
dependence and  a place  among  her  sister  mu- 
nicipalities, reads  as  follows: 

1 i AN  ACT  TO  ERECT  THE  COUNTY  OF  JACKSON. 

“Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  all 
that  part  of  the  counties  of  Scioto,  Gallia, 
Athens  and  Ross,  included  within  the  follow- 
ing limits,  to  wit:  Beginning  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  township  No.  10,  range  No.  17,  and 
running  thence  east  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
said  township;  thence  south  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  township  No.  8 in  said  range; 
thence  west  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section 
No.  34,  in  township  No.  7,  in  said  range; 
thence  west  to  the  southwest  corner  of  said 
township;  thence  south  to  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  said  township  No.  5,  in  range  No.  18; 
thence  west  to  the  southwest  corner  of  sec 
tion  No.  33,  in  township  No.  5,  in  range  No. 
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19;  thence  east  to  the  range  line  between  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  ranges;  thence 
north  with  the  same  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning, shall  be  a separate  and  distinct  county 
by  the  name  of  Jackson. 

“Sec.  2.  That  all  suits  and  actions  pend- 
ing, whether  of  a civil  or  criminal  nature, 
which  shall  be  pending,  and  all  crimes  which 
shall  have  been  committed  within  the  said 
counties  of  Scioto,  Gallia,  Athens  and  Ross 
previous  to  the  organization  of  the  said 
county  of  Jackson,  shall  be  prosecuted  to  final 
judgment  and  execution  within  the  counties 
in  which  such  suits  shall  be  pending  or  such 
crimes  shall  have  been  committed,  in  the  same 
manner  they  would  have  been  if  no  division 
had  taken  place;  and  the  sheriff,  coroner  and 
constables  of  the  counties  of  Scioto,  Gallia, 
Athens  and  Ross  shall  execute  within  such 
parts  of  the  county  of  Jackson  as  belonged 
to  their  respective  counties  previous  to  the 
taking  effect  of  this  act  such  process  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  carry  in  effect  such  suits, 
prosecutions  and  judgments;  and  the  collect- 
ors of  taxes  for  the  counties  of  Scioto,  Gallia, 
Athens  and  Ross  shall  collect  all  such  taxes 
as  shall  have  been  levied  and  imposed  within 
such  parts  of  the  county  of  Jackson  as  be- 
longed to  their  respective  counties  previous  to 
the  taking  effect  of  this  act. 

“Sec.  3.  That  all  justices  of  the  peace  and 
constables  within  those  parts  of  the  counties 
of  Scioto,  Gallia,  Athens  and  Ross  which  by 
this  act  are  erected  into  a new  county  shall 
continue  to  exercise  the  duties  of  their  offices 
until  their  term  of  service  expires,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  no  divis:o:i  of  said  counties  had 
taken  plaee. 

“ Sec.  J.  That  on  the  first  Monday  in  April 
next  the  legal  voters  residing  within  said 
county  of  Jackson  shall  assemble  in  their 
respective  townships,  at  the  usual  place  of 
holding  township  elections,  and  elect  their 
several  county  officers,  who  shall  hold  their 


offices  until  the  next  annual  election:  Pro- 
vided, That  where  any  township  shall  be  di- 
vided, in  consequence  of  establishing  the 
county  of  Jackson,  in  such  manner  that  the 
place  of  holding  township  elections  shall  fall 
within  the  counties  of  Scioto,  Gallia,  Athens 
or  Ross,  then,  and  in  that  case,  the  electors 
of  such  fractional  township  shall  elect  in  the 
next  adjoining  township  or  townships  in  said 
county  of  Jackson. 

“ Sec.  5.  That  the  courts  of  said  county  ot 
Jackson  shall  be  holden  at  the  house  of  Will- 
iam Givens,  within  the  reserved  township,  at 
the  Scioto  Salt  Works,  until  the  permanent 
seat  of  justice  for  said  county  shall  be  estab- 
lished. This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  March 
next.”  [Passed  Jan.  12,  1816.] 

Two  years  later  another  act  was  passed  rel- 
ative to  the  territory  of  Ross  and  Jackson, 
and  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  referred  to  the 
increase  of  territory  to  Jackson,  the  same  be- 
ing taken  from  Ross  County.  It  read : 

“Sec.  6.  That  all  that  part  of  the  county 
of  Ross  which  is  comprised  within  town- 
ship No.  9,  in  range  No.  18,  and  township 
No.  9,  in  range  No.  19  of  the  United  States 
land,  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby  attached 
to  and  made  a part  of  the  county  of  Jack- 
son,  and,  all  suits  and  prosecutions  which 
may  be  pending  at  the  taking  effect  of  this  act 
shall  be  prosecuted  to  final  judgment  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been 
passed;  and  all  officers  within  the  township 
aforesaid  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  in 
the  said  county  of  Jackson  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  qualified’  This  act 
shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  March  next.” — [ Passed  Jan. 
3,  1818.] 

These  two  townships  rem  lined  a part  of 
Jackson  County  until  1850,  when  they  were 
transferred  to  the  new  county  of  Vinton,  or- 
ganized that  year. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  SURVEY,  NOW  JACKSON  COUNTY. 

Madison  Township— Township  6,  range  IT, 
John  G.Macan,  Deputy  Surveyor,  1801 ; town- 
ship 7,  range  17,  surveyed  by  Levi  Whipple, 
July,  1798;  subdivided  by  Joseph  Fletcher, 
1805. 

Bloomfield — Township  8,  range  17,  survey- 
ed by  Benjamin  F.  Stone,  October,  1801. 

Milton — Township  9,  range  17,  surveyed 
by  Levi  Whipple,  June,  1798;  subdivided  by 
John  Collett,  1806;  township  10,  range  17, 
surveyed  byB.  F.  Stone,  November,  1801. 

Jefferson— Township  5,  range  18,  surveyed 
by  John  G.  Macan,  June,  1801. 

Franklin — Township  6,  range  18,  surveyed 
by  Elias  Langdon,  May,  1798;  subdivided  by 
Thomas  Evans,  1806. 

Lick — Township  7,  range  18,  surveyed  by 
Etias  Langdon,  December,  1801. 

Washington — Township  8,  range  18,  sur- 
veyed by  Thomas  Worthington,  August, 
1799;  subdivided  by  John  Collett,  1805. 

Hamilton — Township  5,  range  19,  surveyed 
by  Elias  Langdon,  April,  1799;  subdivided 
by  James  Denny,  1805. 

Scioto — Township  5,  range  20,  surveyed 
by  Elias  Langdon,  May,  1798;  township  6, 
range  19,  surveyed  by  Elias  Langdon,  June, 
1801;  subdivided  by  James  Denny,  1805. 

Liberty — Township  7,  range  19,  surveyed 
by  Elias  Langdon,  May,  1798;  subdivided  by 
James  Denny,  1805;  township  6,  range  20, 
surveyed  by  Elias  Langdon,  June,  1801. 

Jackson — Township  8,  range  19,  surveyed 
by  Jesse  Spencer,  March,  1801;  township  7, 
range  20,  surveyed  by  Thomas  Worthington, 
August,  1799;  subdivided  by  James  Denny, 
1805. 

The  Scioto  Salt  Lick  Reserve  was  surveyed 
by  Joseph  Fletcher  in  1825,  consisting  of  part 
of  townships  6 and  7,  range  18,  and  town- 
ships 6 and  7,  range  19,  into  80-acre  lots  as 
near  as  practical. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  first  Commissioners  of  Jackson  County, 
appointed  by  the  Legislature,  were:  Eman- 
uel Traxler,  John  Stephenson  and  John 
Brown.  Their  first  meeting  was  held  at  the 
house  of  William  Givens,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  March,  and  the  only  business  trans 
acted  was  the  dividing  of  the  county  into 
three  townships,  viz. : Milton,  Lick  and 

Franklin,  and  appointing  judges  and  clerks  of 
the  election  to  comfe  off  oh  the  first  Monday 
in  April,  1816.  A special  meeting  of  the 
newly  elected  commissioners  was  called,  and 
met  April  25,  1816.  This  meeting  was  held 
in  the  house  of  Jared  Strong,  in  Lick  Town- 
ship. They  appointed  Nathaniel  W.  Andrews, 
Clerk,  and  authorized  the  listers  of  the  three 
townships  to  attach  the  fractions  lying  along- 
side to  their  separate  townships.  At  this 
session  Daniel  Harris  presented  a petition  for 
a new  township,  but  action  upon  it  was  post- 
poned until  the  regular  session  on  the  first 
Monday  in  June  following. 

The  next  meeting  convened  June  3,  1816, 
and  lasted  two  days.  This  meeting  was  at 
the  house  of  Nathaniel  W.  Andrews.  The 
first  day  the  board  was  in  need  of  a copy  of 
the  Ohio  Statutes  to  guide  their  actions,  and 
adjourned  without  business  until  the  following 
day.  At  this  day’s  session,  which  convened 
at  nine  o’clock,  Abraham  Welch  was  ap- 
pointed Collector  of  the  county,  and  John 
James  was  appointed  Treasurer,  both  giving 
bond  and  security  according  to  law.  At  this 
meeting  the  license  for  retailing  merchan- 
dise in  the  county  was  fixed  at  $15  per 
annum,  and  for  keeping  tavern  at  $6  per 
annum.  Nathaniel  W.  Andrews  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  county  seal,  and  sworn 
into  office  as  such,  after  which  the  board  ad- 
journed to  the  first  of  July  following. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  July  session  the 
townships  of  Jackson  and  Clinton  were  formed 
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in  accordance  with  petitions  presented  by  the 
inhabitants  of  each. 

Milton  and  Bloomfield  Townships  were  act- 
ed upon  on  the  same  date,  and  made  indepen- 
dent divisions,  both  townships  being  made 
after  the  original  survey. 

In  July,  1816,  a petition  was  presented  and 
favorably  acted  upon  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  proposed  township  of  Madison,  praying 
for  a new  township. 

The  boundary  included  just  thirty-six  sec- 
tions, but  the  township  wets  very  irregular  in 
shape.  It  included  a part  of  the  present  Mad- 
ison and  part  of  Jefferson  townships. 

The  township  of  Lick  had  its  boundary 
changed  at  this  session,  and  the  townships  of 
Franklin  and  Scioto  were  formed. 

The  commissioners  gave  a bounty  for  wolf 
scalps,  of  $2  for  all  over  six  months  old,  and 
$1  for  those  under  that  age. 

FIRST  ROAD. 

The  first  road  petition  presented  was  by 
Isaac  Baker,  with  a number  of  other  signa- 
tures, praying  for  the  establishment  of  a 
road  beginning  at  the  forks  of  the  creek, 
two  and  one-half  miles  above  Levi  Mer- 
cer’s, on  the  new  county  road  running 
from  Portsmouth  to  the  Scioto  Salt  Works; 
theflce  running  by  the  best  route  to  Hugh 
Gilliland’s,  on  the  waters  of  Symms  Creek; 
thence  to  Abraham  Baker’s  place;  thence 
by  the  nearest  and  best  route  to  intersect 
the  new  road  leading  from  the  salt  works 
to  Gallipolis,  at  or  near  Mr.  Redebouth’s 
place.  This  petition  was  favorable  received, 
and  Levi  Mercer,  John  Ilorton  and  Lewis  At- 
kins were  appointed  Viewers,  they  having  of- 
fered to  do  it  without  compensation.  Gabriel 
McNeil  was  appointed  Surveyor. 

The  total  taxes  collected  for  the  year  1816, 
being  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  were 
$301.20. 

The  October  election  of  1816  changed  some- 
what the  county  officers.  The  County  Com- 


missioners elected  were:  Emanuel  Traxler, 
John  Stephenson  and  Robert  G.  Hanna,  the 
latter  being  elected  in  the  place  of  John 
Brown.  In  drawing  for  the  terms  of  three, two 
and  one  year,  Mr.Traxler  drew  three  years,  Ste- 
phenson two,  and  Hanna  one  year.  The  road 
business  assumed  importance  before  the  com- 
missioners, and  the  county  began  to  be  dotted 
with  roads,  and  the  surveyor  to  be  busy. 
In  1817  the  State  road  from  Jackson  toward 
Waverly,  as  laid  out  by  the  State,  was  put 
under  way,  and  Abraham  Welch  was  appoint- 
ed to  superintend  its  construction  and  open- 
ing. John  Stephenson  was  to  look  after  an- 
other State  road  in  the  direction  of  Wilkes- 
ville,  northeast,  and  in  Vinton  County. 

TOWNSHIPS  AND  TAXATION. 

Up  to  the  year  1818  Jackson  County  had 
organized  eight  townships  within  her  borders, 
their  names  being  Clinton,  Milton,  Bloom- 
field, Madison,  Franklin,  Lick,  Jackson  and 
Scioto.  The  Listers  of  these  townships  for  the 
year  1817  and  the  taxes  collected  for  the 
same  resulted  as  follows: 

Clinton  Township  — Downey  Reed  ; tax, 
$29.60.  Milton — Joseph  Crouch;  tax,  $39.50. 
Bloomfield — Joshua  Scurlock;  tax,  $48.55. 
Madison — John  Shumate;  tax,  $48.90.  Frank- 
lin— Isaiah  Shuord;  tax,  $53.  Lick — Solo- 
mon Goodenough;  tax,  $67.60.  Jackson — Jno. 
Stephenson;  tax,  $35.70.  Scioto — Peter  Mc- 
Kane;  tax,  $32.  Total,  $354.85. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  at  the  regular 
June  settlement  (of  1817),  the  sheriff  return- 
ed of  fines  collected  for  the  year  the  sum  of 
$40.00. 

FIRST  JAIL. 

Jackson  County,  like  all  other  counties  which 
had  been  nurtured  into  advanced  civilization, 
required  the  restraining  influence  of  a jail  to 
curb  some  of  the  more  refractory  citizens. 
To  accomplish  this  notices  were  put  up  on 
July  4,  1817,  for  the  letting  of  a contract  to 
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build  a jail.  The  cost  of  keeping  and  guard* 
ing  prisoners  without  this  necessary  article  of 
restraint  was  very  great,  and  so  a jail  was 
agreed  upon.  A case  of  expense  for  want  of 
a jail  is  here  given,  which  occurred  in  August, 
1817. 

Marshal,  a prisoner,  was  guarded  about  two 
days  at  a cost  of  $39.75.  Thirty-six  men 
were  employed,  but  the  prisoner  then  made 
his  escape.  He  was  recaptured  however,  by 
one  Vm.  Jolly,  who  was  allowed  $25  in  ad- 
dition to  guard  service. 

The  first  insane  person  in  the  county  was 
a man  by  the  name  of  John  Allen.  This  was 
in  the  fall  of  1818. 

ADVANCING. 

Two  new  townships  had  been  added  to  the 
municipal  division  in  the  year  1818,  Harri- 
son early  enough  in  the  year  to  be  assessed  as 
a separate  township,  and  Richland,  which  was 
not  formed  until  August,  1818,  both  townships, 
however,  being  given  to  Vinton  County  in 
1850. 

John  Runkle  was  first  County  Road  Com- 
missioner, and  he  was  succeeded  in  1818  by 
Robert  Ward.  This  year  the  streets  and  al- 
leys of  Jackson  were  ordered  to  be  cleared  of 
old  buildings  and  other  obstructions. 

The  county  commissioners  paid  $30  for 
wolf  scalps,  and  county  orders  were  refused 
for  taxes. 

Washington  Township  was  organized  in  Sep- 
tember, 1821;  Jefferson,  in  January,  1822,  and 
the  boundary  of  Bloomfield  Township  chang- 
ed in  1831,  and  changed  back  again  in  1836. 
Hamilton  Township  was  organized  December, 
1825,  and  a change  made  in  Clinton  Town- 
ship in  March,  1827. 

TOWNSHIPS,  ETC.,  1624. 

The  townships  in  the  county  up  to  1824 
had  increased  to  eleven,  and  in  the  election 
for  1824  the  following  Judges  and  Clerks 


were  appointed,  they  being  all  representative 
men  of  their  respective  townships. 

Lick  Township — Judges,  Reuben  Long,  Jas. 
Milliken,  Win.  Hare;  Clerks,  Christopher 
Long,  Daniel  Pavey.  Jefferson— Judges,  John 
Johnson,  Thomas  Elliot;  Clerks,  James  Wal- 
ton, John  Shumate,  Tlieo.  Blake.  Franklin — 
Judges,  John  Martin,  Wm.  Ward,  John  Far- 
ney;  Clerks,  Isaac  Baker,  Abijah  Dawson. 
Richland — Judges,  Enoch  Reed,  George  Clay- 
pool,  Samuel  Darby;  Clerks,  Sol.  Redfearn, 
Wm.  Hurst.  Clinton — Judges,  David  Paine, 
John  Snook,  Downey  Reed;  Clerks,  Patrick 
Shearer,  Wm.  Crow.  Milton — Judges,  John 
Kite,  John  Hanna,  Henry  Wheatly;  Clerks, 
Holly  Whitman,  Joseph  Crouch.  Bloomfield 
— Judges,  George  Campbell,  John  Callahan, 
Alex.  G.  Stephenson;  Clerks,  John  Stephen- 
son, John  Corn.  Harrison — Judges,  Samuel 
Reed,  Jr.,  Ed.  Gating,  Wm.  Dixon;  Clerks, 
Lawrence  Raines,  Thomas  Reed.  Washing- 
ton— Judges,  J.  W.  Ross,  Solomon  Good- 
enough,  John  McClure;  Clerks,  George  An- 
thony, James  McGhee.  Madison — Judges, 
Jesse  Corn,Wm.  Hawk,  Wm. Walton;  Clerks, 
James  Romines,  Reuben  Roach.  Scioto — 
Judges,  Samuel  McDowell,  George  Deaver, 
Ed.  Crabtree;  Clerks,  Sol.  Deaver,  Michael 
McCoy. 

COURT-HOUSE.  ? 

} 

The  court-house  seemed  to  give  the  coun-  | 
ty  commissioners  considerable  trouble.  The  ; 
finishing  of  the  upper  story  was  contracted  to 
S.  M.  Burt  and  Moses  Gillespie.  They  made 
their  return  as  a complete  job  July  16,  1825, 
but  the  commissioners  declined  to  receive  it 
as  not  being  finished  according  to  contract. 

A referee  was  called  to  decide  the  case  and 
fix  the  price  of  the  work.  Then  on  Dec.  6, 
1828,  Moses  Gillespie  took  a contract  for 
pitching  and  sanding  the  roof  of  the  court- 
house, and  the  commissioners  again  refused  to 
receive  the  work,  as  not  being  properly  done, 
or  in  accordance  with  the  contract.  Three  f 
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gentlemen  were  named  to  decide  on  the  case, 
viz.:  Samuel  M.  Burt,  Robert  Minims  and 
Christian  Heath,  and  they  endorsed  on  the 
back  of  Gillespie’s  bond,  that  “it  was  their 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  contract  had  not 
been  properly  fulfilled.”  Another  case  of 
compromise,  and  this  also  was  settled. 

Probably  the  first  and  last  bridge  in  Jack- 
son  County  built  by  a woman  was  in  1828. 
Elizabeth  Strong  secured  the  contract  to  build 
a bridge  across  Salt  Creek,  on  the  Jackson 
and  Chillicothe  road,  for  the  sum  of  $99.3B|, 
and  the  same  when  completed  was  accepted 
by  the  county  commissioners  as  a first-class 
job. 

The  expenditures  in  1827  exceeded  the  re- 
ceipts by  $311.35,  but  it  was  owing  to  court- 
house work  and  bridge  repairing. 

According  to  the  county  commissioners, 
Thomas  Dougherty,  County  Auditor,  whose 
term  expired  in  1831,  was  short  in  his  account 
to  the  amount  of  $232.32,  or  he  was  overpaid 
that  amount,  and  the  County  Treasurer  was 
ordered  not  to  pay  any  warrants  in  the  name 
of  Dougherty.  Suit  was  brought  against  him 
by  the  county  commissioners,  but  as  Mr. 
Dougherty  denied  the  overpay,  the  case  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  just  how 
it  came  out  was  not  made  of  record. 

In  1827  Scioto  Township  boundary  line  was 
again  changed.  The  turnpike  fever  raged 
from  1838  to  1818;  several  were  projected 
and  a few  were  built. 

GOING  BACK. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  county  commission- 
ers was  held  at  the  house  of  William  Givens, 
as  ordered  by  the  Legislature,  but  there  is  no 
record  saved  of  that  first  meeting,  which 
started  the  wheels  of  an  independent  county, 
by  the  divisions  into  three  townships,  ap- 
pointing officers,  ordering  elections  and  ap- 
pointing judges,  etc.,  the  first  meeting 
of  record  being  at  the  house  of  Nathaniel  W. 
Andrews,  April  16,  1816.  The  next  move 


after  getting  the  county  machinery  in  order, 
was  the  holding  of  the  civil  courts  of  the 
county.  The  first  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Win.  Givens  (the 
first  day  under  a big  white  oak-tree  near  by) 
on  the  salt  reservation,  whose  house  was  the 
temporary  seat  of  justice  for  J ackson  County. 
The  presiding  Judge  was  the  Hon.  Jno. 
Thompson  and  the  associates,  Hugh  Poor, 
David  Payne  and  Win.  Givens.  -The  court 
was  opened  on  Monday,  Aug.  12,  1816. 
Nathaniel  W.  Andrews  was  made  Clerk,  pro 
tempore , and  Abraham  Welch  was  the 
Sheriff  in  attendance.  The  Sheriff  made  his 
return  of  the  venier  facias , and  the  following 
persons,  composing  the  first  Grand  Jury  of 
Jackson  County,  responded  to  their  names: 
James  McDaniel,  Gabriel  McNeal,  Geo. 
Campbell,  Robert  Erwin,  Emanuel  Traxler, 
Jas.  Iliginbotham,  Jno.  McBride,  Win. 
Martin  and  Wm.  Stephenson.  The  other 
named  persons  who  had  been  summoned  not 
appearing  the  sheriff  summoned  a sufficient 
number  among  the  by-standers  to  complete  the 
panel  of  fifteen;  their  names  were:  Joseph  W. 
Ross,  Joseph  Crouch,  Joshua  Winks,  An- 
drew Donnally,  Mason  Hill  and  Jared  Strong, 
the  latter  being  chosen  foreman  of  the  jury. 

The  court  appointed  Joseph  Sill  as  prose- 
cutor. 

The  first  case  of  record  is  that  of  Brown 
L.  McCort  vs.  Peleg  Potter,  case  for  debt, 
and  Josiah  Shackford  vs.  Abraham  Welch, 
also  debt. 

The  second  term  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  was  held  in  November,  1816.  The 
grand  jury  was  selected  from  the  townships, 
as  follows:  Jackson  Township,  1;  Lick  Town- 
ship, 3;  Bloomfield,  2;  Franklin,  2;  Scioto, 
2;  Milton,  2;  Clinton,  1,  and  Madison  2. 

The  men  selected  for  this  second  term  of 
court,  to  serve  as  a jury,  were:  Francis  Hol- 
land, Jos.  W.  Ross,  Geo.  L.  Crookham,  Sam’l 
A.  Hall,  Michael  Stoker,  Wm.  Jenkins,  Jno. 
Callahan,  Jno.  Atkinson,  Peter  Neele,  John 
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Baccus,  Jno.  Snooke,  Wm.  Martain,  Peleg 
Potter,  E.  Brandt  and  Boss  Nelson. 

The  house  of  Wm.  Givens,  where  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  was  held  during  the 
year  1816,  was  situated  just  north  of  the  pres- 
ent court  house.  In  1817  the  court  was 
held  at  the  house  of  N.  W.  Andrews,  the 
Clerk;  at  Andrew  Donnally’s;  at  the  house  of 
Jos.  W.  Boss  in  1818,  and  at  the  last  two 
mentioned  houses  and  at  the  Widow  Bich- 
mond’s  in  1819. 

LAND  SALES. 

Among  the  earliest  recorded  sales  of  land 
was  the  n.  w.  £ of  section  20,  township  6,  of 
range  18.  This  was  a deed  from  President 
James  Madison  to  Emanuel  Traxler,  dated 
Sept.  27,  1814.  The  first  deed  recorded  was 
from  Daniel  Hollingshead  to  Wm.  Hollings- 
head,  of  64  64-100  acres  on  section  20,  town- 
ship 10,  of  range  17.  This  was  in  Clinton 
Township,  which  was  in  1850  joined  to  Yin- 
ton  County.  The  next  deed  was  for  land  in 
the  same  township  and  range,  but  on  section 
8.  This  deed  was  from  James  Madison, 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  John 
Snooks,  of  Athens  County.  It  was  dated 
June  9,  1814,  but  was  not  recorded  until 
April  18,  1818. 

VOTE  ON  SALE  OF  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

In  the  year  1825  a vote  was  taken  upon  the 
sale  of  school  lands  in  Jackson  County,  in 
the  several  townships,  which  was  carried  by 
a large  majority.  The  prices  set  upon  these 
lands,  in  the  several  townships,  is  given  be- 
low: 

Bloomfield,  lands  valued  at  25  cents  per 
acre;  Madison,  50  cents  per  acre;  Franklin, 
50  cents  per  acre;  Lick,  25  cents  per  acre; 
Jefferson,  87  1-6  cents  per  acre;  Hamilton,  25 
cents  per  acre;  Clinton,  37£  cents  per  acre; 
Scioto,  37£  cents  per  acre;  Milton,  50  cents 
per  acre;  Jackson,  12£  cents  per  acre;  Harri- 


son, 50  cents  per  acre;  Washington,  25  cents 
per  acre;  Bichland,  50  cents  per  acre. 

There  was  only  one  deed  recorded  in  1816; 
one  in  1817,  eleven  in  1818,  four  in  1819, 
fifteen  in  1820,  and  forty-one  in  1821,  which 
gives  some  idea  of  the  immigration  and  the 
change  of  property  in  different  hands.  In 
fact  Jackson  County  grew  rapidly  for  a new 
country,  in  the  decade  between  1820  and 
1830.  Her  population  in  1820  was  3,741, 
while  ten  years  later,  in  1832,  it  was  5,941,  a 
gain  of  2,195,  or  nearly  sixty  per  cent.  The 
growth  of  the  county  did  not  stop  there,  but 
the  gain  the  next  decade  was  almost  exactly 
at  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  that  of  sixty  per 
cent,  for  the  decade,  the  gain  being  3,506, 
and  the  total  population  9,447.  To  show 
how  nearly  equal  the  gain  of  these  two  dec- 
ades were  the  exact  figures  are  that  between 
1820  and  1830  it  lacked  fifty-two  of  being 
sixty  per  cent. ; and  between  1830  and  1840 
it  lacked  just  fifty-three. 

DECADE  BETWEEN  1840  AND  1850. 

Jackson  County  had  made  pretty  steady  pro- 
gress and  that  progress  had  not  been  slow.  She 
had  been  receiving  a healthy  immigration  from 
Pennsylvania  and  from  Wales  and  England  ; 
these  being  mostly  farmers  began  to  develop 
her  agricultural  resources  in  a manner  to  at- 
tract others  to  her  fruitful  soil.  In  1840 
Jackson  County  was  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing municipal  divisions,  being  fourteen  in  all, 
and  had  the  following  population  : Bloom- 

field, 721;  Clinton,  824;  Franklin,  1,055;  Har- 
rison, 378;  Jackson,  410;  Madison,  724;  Ham- 
ilton, 415;  Liberty,  474;  Milton,  912;  Lick, 
822;  Jefferson,  752;  Bichland,  548;  Washing- 
ton,481;  Scioto,931.  Total, 9, 447.  It  has  besides 
its  coal  and  iron  fine  quarries  of  stone.  An 
article  of  a superior  quality  for  miller’s  burrs 
is  found,  and  in  early  times  was  shipped  in 
considerable  quantities,  along  with  its  lumber. 
The  farmers  began  early  to  raise  cattle  as  well 
as  hogs,  horses  and  sheep.  It  has  also  some 
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splendid  tobacco  land  and  this  had  been  a 
leading  crop.  Jackson  County’s  industry  had 
been  so  divided  that  in  cattle,  horses,  hogs, 
wool,  lumber  and  tobacco  it  took  a foremost 
rank  at  an  early^day  in  the  counties  of  the 
State.  At  that  timeUier  mining  interests 
had  not  been  developed  to  any  great  extent 
though  some  iron  ore  had  been  shipped. 

The  iron  business  was  in  its  infancy.  Up  to 
1840  but  one  furnace  was  in  the  county — 
the  Jackson  Furnace.  It  was  owned  by 
Ellison,  Tewksbury  & Co.  and  was  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county.  Besides  Jack- 
son,  the  county  seat,  there  were  four  small 
villages  in  the  county,  a store,  postoffice 
and  blacksmith  shop  being  about  the  extent 
of  their  business.  They  were  AJlensville, 
Middleton,  Oak  Hill  and  Charleston. 

It  was  stated  by  newspapers  published  in 
1837  that  the  remains  of  a mastodon  had 
been  found  in  the  county.  That  some  well- 
formed  teeth,  and  a fair  skeleton,  including 
legs,  back-bone  etc.,  had  given  evidence  of  its 
being  a mastodon. 

OLD  SCIOTO  SALT  WORKS. 

These  famous  salt  works  of  Jackson  had 
doubtless  been  known  to  the  Indians  for 
centuries.  They  had  been  known  to  the 
French  settlers  as  early  as  1745,  and  in  1755  a 
map  giving  the  outlines  of  the  country  was 
published.  The  location  of  the  springs  was 
not  definitely  placed,  but  the  country  around 
in  which  they  were  located  was  shown  on  the 
old  map.  The  Indians  made  annual  visits 
to  these  springs  up  to  the  time  the  country 
became  possessed  by  the  whites.  Daniel 
Boone,  while  a prisoner,  being  captured  in 
Kentucky,  was  at  these  springs  in  company 
with  the  Indians  during  his  prison  life,  and 
Jonathan  Alder,  taken  prisoner  in  1781,  was 
also, while  in  captivity, brought  to  these  springs 
and  helped  the  Indians  to  make  salt.  Alder 
was  captured  in  Virginia,-  in  his  eighth  year. 
The  Indians  first  brought  him  to  these  springs 
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in  1782.  Mr.  Alder  remained  with  the  In- 
dians until  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
in  1795.  He  was  probably  the  first  white  per- 
son who  knew  of  these  springs.  Before  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  made  which  firmly  al- 
lowed the  whites  to  take  possession  of  the 
country,  it  was  pretty  generally  known  that 
salt  springs  were  located  in  Jackson  County, 
not  known  by  that  name  then.  The  pris- 
oners who  had  escaped  and  the  hunters  who 
had  hunted  and  trapped  on  the  Scioto  had 
found  these  springs  or  their  location.  The 
great  scarcity  of  salt  made  them  very  valuable, 
being  so  near  to  Marietta  and  Athens,  the 
principal  settlements  of  the  Ohio  Company. 
This  company  believing  that  these  springs 
were  on  the  land  purchased  by  the  company 
made  the  following  announcement  : 

“Whereas,  It  is  believed  that  the  great 
‘ Salt  Springs’  of  the  Scioto  lie  within  the 
present  purchase  of  the  Ohio  Company, 
therefore, 

“Resolved,  That  this  sixth  division  of  land 
to  the  proprietors  is  made  upon  the  express 
condition  and  reserve,  that  every  salt  spring 
now  known,  or  that  shall  hereafter  be  found 
within  the  lands  that  shall  fall  to  any  propri- 
etor, be  and  are  hereby  reserved  to  the 
company,  with  such  quantity  of  land  about 
them  as  the  agents  and  proprietors  shall  think 
proper  to  assume  for  general  purposes,  not 
exceeding  3,000  acres;  the  person  on  whose 
land  they  are  found,  to  receive  other  lands  of 
equal  value.” 

Unfortunately  for  the  Ohio  Company  but 
very  fortunately  for  the  people  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany did  not  own  these  springs,  for  they 
proved  to  be  over  the  line,  but  only  a few  miles 
distant. 

The  first  attempt  to  find  these  springs  was 
in  the  fall  of  1794,  by  Griffin  Greene,  Major 
Robert  Bradford  and  Joel  Oaks,  the  two  lat- 
ter holding  a half  interest  in  any  discovery 
that  might  be  made,  and  Mr.  Greene  the  other 
half,  he  paying  half  the  expense  of  the  trip. 
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They  found  the  springs,  but  had  a narrow 
escape  for  their  lives.  The  Indians  discover- 
ed them  and  made  pursuit,  but  they  having 
satisfied  themselves  of  the  fact  of  it  being  the 
springs,  their  locationon  the  Indian’s  hunting 
ground  and  not  many  miles  from  their  village 
at  Chillicothe,  immediately  returned  and  re- 
ported their  discovery.  The  Indians  came  in 
sight  before  they  had  got  fully  away,  but  for- 
tunately beyond  rifle  shot.  Previous  to  the 
manufacture  of  salt  at  these  springs,  all  the 
salt  used  in  the  Ohio  Company’s  settlements 
from  1788  to  1798  had  been  packed  on  horses 
over  the  mountains  and  of  course  was  very 
dear,  a bushel  of  eighty  pounds  varying  in 
price  from  $6  to  $10.  Of  course,  finding  these 
springs  caused  great  rejoicing  and  the  people 
were  not  slow  to  secure  some  of  the  precious 
stuff  by  taking  kettles,  going  to  the  springs 
and  camping  out  until  they  had  made  their 
supply.  A good  many  stayed  awhile  and 
made  salt  to  sell.  The  first  made  was  in  1798 
by  persons  from  the  Ohio  Company’s  settle- 
ment, and  the  price  came  down  from  $6  and 
$10  to  $3  and  $1  per  bushel,  the  former  being 
the  ruling  price  for  the  next  ten  years.  In 
1806  salt  springs  were  found  on  the  Great 
Kanawha,  which  being  found  far  more  preg- 
nant with  saline  matter,  works  were  establish- 
ed that  soon  turned  out  the  article  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  meet  all  demands,  but  also 
to  make  the  important  item  of  a reduction  in 
price.  When  Ohio  was  formed  into  a State 
in  1803,  this  saline  was  thought  so  important 
to  the  country  that  Congress  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  State  a tract  of  six  miles  square, 
embracing  these  springs  within  its  limits.  The 
settlers  had  been  using  these  springs  free  for 
some  six  years,  but  in  1804  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio  passed  an  act  placing  them  under  State 
control  and  appointing  an  agent  to  attend  to  it 
and  rent  out  to  persons  a certain  amount  of 
territory  to  make  salt,  when  the  water  was 
most  abundant.  Congress  had  ceded  to  Ohio 
these  and  other  salt  springs,  which,  being  con- 


sidered very  valuable,  were  never  to  be  sold 
by  the  State,  and  when  leased,  not  for  a greater 
length  of  time  than  ten  years.  The  Jackson 
Saline  Springs  were  not  strong,  and  after  be- 
ing worked  for  some  twenty  years  were  finally 
abandoned,  and  the  State  secured  an  act  of 
Congress  allowing  them  to  dispose  of  the  land 
like  any  other,  and  it  was  so  sold.  This  Legis- 
lature was  secured  in  the  Nineteenth  Con- 
gress and  in  the  winter  of  1825-’26. 

This  put  an  end  to  these  famous  salines, 
which  for  years  had  been  of  such  vast  benefit 
to  the  pioneers  of  early  days.  Others  far 
richer  in  the  strength  of  their  briny  fluid  have 
since  been  discovered,  so  that  salt  cau  be  de- 
livered far  cheaper  than  can  be  made  at  these 
springs. 

THE  COURT-HOUSE. 

The  court-house  history  of  Jackson  Coun- 
ty is  an  interesting  one.  The  piace  where 
the  first  court  was  held  in  the  county  was  a 
large  one  with  plenty  of  room,  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  a large  white  oak,  near 
the  slope,  in  August,  1816,  and  near  the  pres- 
ent court-house  square.  The  next  court 
was  held  in  an  old  log  cabin  near  the  salt 
springs.  When  this  old  hut  gave  way  the  j 

legal  luminaries  took  possession  of  an  old  ; 

house  near  where  the  Methodist  church  is  lo- 
cated, and  made  it  the  court-house.  This 
was  not  much  better  than  the  old  log  hut,  || 
with  the  exception  that  it  could  stand  alone 
and  was  a trifle  nearer  the  then  embryo  city. 
This  continued  until  1821,  when  the  new 
court-house,  at  that  time,  was  completed, 
and  possession  was  taken  at  the  June  term  of 
the  Commissioners’  Court.  The  Common 
Pleas  Court  was  held  in  the  same  room  until 
the  court-room  provided  for  it  could  be  fin- 
ished, and  it  was  designated  as  the  temporary 
court-house.  The  court-house  was  a brick 
structure,  square  in  form,  two  stories  high,  f 
commenced  in  1819  and  not  entirely  finished  [ 
inside  until  several  years  afterward,  but  first  1 
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occupied  as  a court-house  in  1821.  The  con- 
tractor was  Elijah  Fitch,  who  took  the  con- 
tract Dec.  4,  1819,  at  the  price  of  $4,061, 
and  gave  bonds.  The  work  was  to  be  com- 
menced by  the  following  June,  to  be  en- 
closed by  Dec.  1 of  the  same  year,  1820, 
and  the  lower  story  fully  completed  by 
June  1,  1822.  The  building  was  to  be  of 
similar  form  and  structure  to  the  Pike  Coun- 
ty court-house  at  Piketon.  Mr.  Fitch’s 
bond  was  endorsed  by  Levi  Mercer,  William 
Given,  Hooper  Hurst  and  Jared  Strong.  The 
latter  not  long  afterward  joined  Mr.  'Fitch  in 
erecting  the  structure  as  an  equal  partner. 
There  appeared  to  have  been  no  failure  in  re- 
gard to  this  edifice,  and  the  whole,  when  com- 
pleted, was  accepted  by  the  commissioners. 

THE  FIRST  JAIL. 

The  contract  to  build  the  first  jail  in  Jack- 
son  County  was  let  to  Ashley  Gibbs,  Jared 
Strong,  John  George  and  Levi  Mercer,  and 
bond  given  for  faithful  performance  ot  con- 
tract, July  7,  1817,  to  be  completed  within 
five  months.  The  specifications  called  for  a 
two-story  double  log  building,  20  x 30  feet, 
made  of  two  thicknesses  of  logs  twelve  inches 
square,  one  thickness  to  lie  upright  and  the 
other  one  a horizontal  layer,  and  to  contain 
a dungeon . The  building  was  to  have  a good 
shingle  roof,  and  the  whole  outside  to  be  cov- 
ered with  “ weather  boarding  handsomely 
planed.”  This  ended  the  erection  of  public 
buildings  for  some  forty-five  years. 

THE  COURT-HOUSE  IN  FLAME8. 

The  “ old  court-house”  stood  the  ravages  of 
time  well,  and  while  not  up  to  the  style  of  the 
architectural  beauty  of  later  times,  it  showed 
that  in  its  erection  the  contractors  had  ren- 
dered honest  work.  While  time  had  made 
but  little  impression  upon  its  sturdy  walls, 
the  fire  fiend  got  in  its  destructive  work.  Sept. 
21,  1860,  the  court-house  erected  in  1820  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  property  of  O.  C. 


Miller,  the  Masonic  Hall,  was  rented  for  one 
year  in  December,  1860,  and  afterward  court 
was  held  in  Gratton’s  Block,  up  stairs,  until 
the  completion  of  the  new  court-house  in 

1868.  In  1861  a proposition  to  build  a court- 
house and  jail  was  submitted  by  the  county 
commissioners  to  the  people,  and  they  voted 
it  down  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The 
election  was  held  in  April. 

This  settled  the  question  for  that  year,  and 
as  the  war  came  on  nothing  further  was  done 
until  the  year  1866.  The  friends  of  the 
court-house  movement,  remembering  the 
heavy  vote  cast  in  opposition  some  five  years 
before,  concluded  to  ask  the  Legislature  to 
pass  an  act  giving  the  county  commissioners 
power  to  erect  a suitable  building  for  the  use 
of  the  county.  The  act  was  passed.  Whether 
or  not  the  people  generally  knew  of  its  pas- 
sage no  opposition  was  made  during  the  time 
it  was  before  that  body,  and  there  seemed  to 
have  been  none  after  it  had  passed.  The 
people  probably  knew  a court-house  had  to 
be  erected  and  made  no  comments.  The  bill 
passed  in  March,  1866,  and  the  commis- 
sioners made  arrangements  to  levy  taxes  and 
start  the  work.  Advertisements  were  given 
of  the  fact  that  such  building  would  be  erected, 
and  Benjamin  Trago  took  the  contract  for  the 
brick  to  be  delivered  on  the  ground  for  $6.86 
per  thousand.  He  went  to  work  to  get  out 
the  brick.  Feb.  14,  1867,  the  contract  for 
building  the  court-house  was  let  to  R.  C. 
Saunders,  of  Portsmouth,  for  the  sum  of 
$19,760.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  with 
imposing  Masonic  ceremony,  May  30,  1867, 
and  the  building  finally  completed  in  the  fall 
of  1868  at  a cost  of  $30,000.  The  treasurer 
moved  in  the  last  week  in  April,  being  the 
first  occupant,  and  the  court  took  possession 
in  October  of  that  year.  The  following  year, 

1869,  the  sheriff’s  residence  and  jail  was 
erected  at  a cost  of  $15,000,  and  completed 
that  year.  These  buildings  are  still  standing. 
The  court-house  the  present  year,  1883,  is 
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being  repaired,  and  in  the  court-house  yard, 
a short  distance  from  the  court-house,  a mas- 
sive jail  is  being  constructed  of  double  layers 
of  stone  a foot  square  and  of  chilled  iron,  one 
of  the  most  modern  in  construction,  and  for 
durability  and  solid  strength  has  no  superior 
in  the  State.  The  brick  residence  in  front  is 
of  modern  architecture  and  an  ornament  to 
the  city,  and  has  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments. T.he  residence  and  jail  are  two  stories 
high,  and  when  completed  will  cost  $20,000. 
The  residence  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the 
city. 

COUNTY  INFIRMARY. 

Jackson  County  Alms-house  is  situated  two 
miles  east  of  Jackson  on  a beautiful  mound, 
with  a commanding  view  of  the  fertile  farm  of 
eighty  acres  which  surrounds  it.  In  1833  the 
Ohio  State  Legislature  passed  an  act  granting 
the  commissioners  of  the  respective  counties 
the  power  to  tax  their  counties,  for  the  erec- 
tion and  conduct  of  infirmaries,  one  to  each 
county,  but  Jackson  did  not  improve  this  op- 
portunity until  nearly  twoscore  years  had 


passed.  In  1872  the  commissioners  pur- 
chased, after  the  following  vote  had  been 
taken:  For  tax,  2,167;  against  tax,  674;  ma- 
jority for  tax  1,493,  160  acres  of  land  known 
as  the  Kadcliff  farm,  but  since  have  sold 
eighty  acres. 

In  1873  the  present  commodious  and  sub- 
stantial three-story  brick  building  was  erected 
at  a cost  of  $16,000,  and  the  paupers  of  the  re- 
spective township  admitted  in  January,  1874, 
under  the  superintendency  of  John  ELilden- 
brand.  This  gentleman  after  serving  about 
three  years  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  V.  C. 
Martindale.  Mr.  Martindale  filled  the  position 
until  the  fall  of  1879  when  the  present  worthy 
Superintendent,  G.W.  Harbarger,  took  charge 
and  it  has  been  ably  conducted  under  his  ad- 
ministration. The  building  affords  room  for 
eighty  persons,  all  of  whom  are  kept  clean 
and  neat.  The  building  is  well  ventilated 
which  adds  much  to  the  healthfulness  of  the 
occupants,  who  now  number  forty-five — 
twenty  males  and  twenty-five  females.  The 
Infimary  is  almost  self-sustaining. 


t 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  OLD  PIONEER-SKETCHES  OF  EARLY  SETTLERS— OFFICIAL  LIFE— ITEMS. 


OLD  SETTLERS. 

While  there  may  have  been  now  and  then 
a settler  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  Jack- 
son  County  previous  to  the  year  1800,  the  act- 
ual settlement  of  the  county  commenced  about 
that  time.  When  the  scarcity  of  salt  became 
a burden  to  the  people,  then  the  salt  works  of 
Indian  tradition  became  a veritable  fact,  and 
Jackson  County  received  her  first  immigra- 
tion from  the  temporary  salt  boilers  of  Mari- 
etta and  Washington  County  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  the  time 
when  the  savage  foe  had  been  driven  from 
her  border  and  the  white  pioneer’s  ax  was 
heard  to  echo  in  its  forests,  Jackson  County 
had  not  come  into  existence,  and  at  that  time, 
1800,  of  the  four  counties,  Scioto,  Gallia, 
Athens  and  Ross,  from  whose  territory  Jack 
son  County  was  formed,  Ross  County  alone 
had  an  existence.  Those  that  first  made  their 
homes  here  came  principally  from  West  Vir- 
ginia as  now  known,  yet  Pennsylvania  con- 
tributed quite  a number.  A few  also  came 
from  Wales,  who  were  followed  later  by  quite 
a number  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 

Quite  a large  number  of  settlers  came  in, 
and  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
showed  such  an  influx  of  settlers  that,  even  in 
the  year  1810,  the  people  began  to  talk  of  a 
separate  county  organization.  There  were 
almost  too  many  even  at  that  date  to  enu- 
merate, but  we  give  a few  of  the  most  promi- 
nent names — men  who  figured  at  that  early 
day  more  or  less  in  municipal  affairs: 


John  Stephenson,  John  Brown,  Emanuel 
Traxler, Daniel  Harris, Nathaniel  W.  Andrews, 
John  James,  Abraham  Welch,  Jared  Strong, 
Levi  Mercer,  John  Horton,  Lewis  Atkins, 
Gabriel  McNeal,  John  Atkinson,  Richard 
Johnson,  Joshua  Scurlock,  Robert  G.  Hanna, 
Alexander  Poor,  Hugh  Poor,  John  Book, 
John  Brandon,  Peter  McCain,  Joseph  Sill, 
Moses  Gillespie,  Olney  Hawkins,  Jacob  Moh- 
ler,  Theodore  Blake,  James  Weeks,  George 
Martin,  John  Baccus,  William  Reed,  Anthony 
Howard,  James  Dempsey,  Peter  Williams, 
William  Groves,  Reuben  Long,  Richard 
Johnson,  James  McDaniel. 

OLD  SETTLERS’  SKETCHES. 

David  Mitchell. — Among  those  who  came 
to  make  this  their  permanent  home  was  the 
Hon.  David  Mitchell,  who  early  settled  on 
the  salt  reservation,  where  lie  followed  his 
trade,  blacksmi thing,  and  administered  to  the 
wants  of  liis  neighboring  friends  in  this  line. 
He  settled  here  in  1808  and  remained  a resi- 
dent until  his  death.  He  was  born  and  reared 
in  Kentucky,  but  moved  from  Dayton,  Ohio, 
to  this  place,  and  at  the  time  was  newly  mar- 
ried. His  wife  died  in  Jackson  also.  He  was 
an  industrious  man,  close  observer,  and  at  all 
times  willing  to  assist  in  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  county.  His  desire  to  read  and 
the  faculty  he  had  for  remembering,  coupled 
with  his  sound  judgment,  placed  him  well  up 
in  the  scales  of  honor,  intelligence  and  popu- 
larity, and  he  was  elected  and  served  two 
terms  in  the  State  Legislature.  His  political 
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affiliations  were  in  behalf  of  the  Whig  party, 
to  which  he  ever  adhered. 

Hon.  John  James  was  born  in  Connecticut, 
and  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixteen  went  to 
Beading,  Penn.,  and  the  following  year  came 
to  Marietta,  Ohio,  where  he  volunteered  in  the 
Indian  war  and  served  until  its  close  in  1795. 
After  receiving  his  discharge  he  made  his 
home  at  Parkersburg  until  1800.  While  there 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Haney  Cook.  He 
lived  for  a while  on  an  island  on  the  Ohio 
Kiver,  known  as  James  Island,  but  in  the 
spring  of  1807  came  to  what  is  now  Jackson 
County,  settling  on  the  Salt  Beservation,  with 
which  he  had  become  acquainted,  having  been 
over  it  during  his  service  in  the  Indian  war. 
Having  been  burned  out  on  James  Island,  his 
means  on  arrival  here  were  limited,  but  his 
will  power  and  good  right  arm  soon  placed  be- 
fore him  a good  log  house  for  himself  and 
family.  His  first  business  venture  was  the 
opening  of  a tavern  on  the  old  Chillicothe  and 
Gallipolis  road,  which  he  kept  until  the  year 
1819,  when  he  sold  out,  crossed  the  creek  and 
located  near  the  then  embryo  village  of  Jack- 
son.  From  this  date  on  he  followed  farming 
and  stock-trading  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred about  the  middle  of  the  present  cent- 
ury, after  a long  and  eventful  life  as  a pioneer 
and  frontier  woodsman  of  Jackson  County. 
He  was  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  225 
pounds  in  weight,  and  was  very  strong,  active 
and  wiry.  At  the  time  of  the  war  of  1812  he 
volunteered  and  marched  to  Fort  Meigs  under 
General  Boop.  He  was  a zealous  worker  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  did  much 
to  build  it  up,  but  later  in  his  life  he  became 
a member  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church. 
In  this  he  took  a decided  part  which  evinced 
all  of  his  good  faith.  He  donated  a lot  on 
which  to  erect  a house  of  worship,  west  of  the 
present  Gibson  House.  His  wife  belonged  to 
the  same  church,  and  most  of  the  children. 
He  was  a man  who  at  all  times  kept  himself 


posted  on  the  questions  of  the  day  and  of  the 
Government,  and  inconsequence  of  these  pos- 
sessions he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  dis- 
trict in  the  State  Senate  in  an  early  day. 

John  D.  James,  a pioneer  of  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  is  a son  of  Hon.  John  James,  men- 
tioned above.  He  is  the  fifth  of  the  family 
and  was  born  on  James  Island,  in  the  Ohio 
Biver,  March  23,1806,  but  since  1807,  has  lived 
in  Jackson  County,  Ohio.  He  has  lived  to  see 
the  county  grow  from  a dense  forest  to  a popu- 
lated and  well-improved  country,  which  he 
was  in  part  instrumental  in  bringing  about. 
He  had  the  advantages  of  only  the  meager 
educational  facilities  of  that  early  day,  and 
started  in  life  for  himself  by  opening  a store 
in  Jackson.  This  he  did  not  continue  long, 
but  gave  his  attention  to  his  farm  and  stock- 
raising.  In  1832  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sa- 
rah, daughter  of  Hon.  David  Mitchell,  by 
whom  he  had  thirteen  children.  Mrs.  James 
was  born  on  the  present  site  of  Jackson  in 
1814. 

Judge  Hugh  Poor  was  born  of  German 
parentage,  in  the  State  of  Horth  Carolina,  and 
remained  there  until  he  reached  man’s  estate. 
He  then  went  to  Virginia  where  he  married 
Miss  Martha  Hutchins,  and  soon  after  came 
to  Ohio,  settling  near  the  hamlet  of  Vinton, 
Gallia  County,  in  the  year  1804,  and  in  1811 
settled  in  Bloomfield  Township  in  this  county. 
He  was  a hard-working  and  honorable  man, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  Associate  Judges  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  the  county.  He 
was  successful  in  business,  but  lost  largely  at 
one  time  from  over-confidence  in  his  fellow- 
men.  He,  however,  was  fast  recovering  when 
he  died,  in  the  year  1829.  He  was  for  four- 
teen years  Associate  Judge,  from  the  organi- 
zation of  the  county  was  an  upright,  honest 
and  honorable  man  and  a prominent  citizen 
until  his  death,  at  which  time  he  was  the  can- 
didate of  his  party  for  Bepresentative.  His 
wife  survived  him  till  1860.  She  died  in  Jay 
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County,  Ind.  They  had  eleven  children.  His 
father  lived  to  the  age  of  104  years,  and  died 
at  his  old  home  near  Vinton,  Ohio. 

Emanuel  Traxler,  who  became  somewhat 
noted  in  the  early  days  of  Jackson  County, 
was  from  Virginia,  and  first  settled  on  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Portsmouth  in 
1796,  but  Henry  Massie  getting  the  advantage 
of  him  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  claim. 
He  first  came  to  Jackson  in  1812,  and  finally 
settled  here  the  following  year  and  was  one  of 
the  first  three  County  Judges  of  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, an  honest  and  energetic  man,  a mill- 
wright by  profession,  and  an  honored  citizen 
during  life. 

John  Stephenson. — This  was  another  of  the 
early  pioneers  of  Jackson  County,  coming  in 
the  year  1814,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  He 
died  June  5,  1861.  He  was  born  in  South 
Carolina,  Sept.  11,  1792,  but  was  with  his 
father  for  a few  years,  a resident  ot  Cabell 
County,  Va.,  from  which  place  they  came  to 
Jackson  County.  Young  Stephenson  soon  be- 
came prominent  from  his  superior  natural 
abilities  and  genial  ways.  He  was  first  elect- 
ed to  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  which 
he  held  for  years;  was  Mayor  of  Jackson;  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  County  Auditor  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  was  at  his  death  Record- 
er of  the  county.  ITe  was  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  an  honored  and 
honorable  citizen. 

Peter  Seel. — On  Friday,  Feb.  21,  1868, 
Peter  Seel,  an  old  pioneer,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Jefferson  Township,  in  Jackson  Coun- 
ty. He  was  quite  healthy  until  a week  before 
his  death.  Mr.  Seel  was  over  eighty-four 
years  old,  and  his  wife,  who  survived  him, 
was  over  eighty-one.  They  had  lived  together 
as  husband  and  wife  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
and  their  descendants  numbered  nearly  140 
persons.  Mr.  Seel  was  the  first  white  man 
who  settled  in  Jefferson  Township.  His  cabin 
was  a few  rods  west  of  the  present  residence 
of  John  Phillips,  near  the  railroad,  a mile  east 


of  Gallia  Station.  This  was  in  the  year  1814. 
The  county  of  Jackson  was  not  organized 
until  two  years  after,  and  the  township  was 
not  named,  but  was  known  as  township  No. 
5,  range  No.  18,  Ross  County.  The  nearest 
neighbor  Mr.  Seel  then  had  was  Lewis  Ad- 
kims,  who  lived  four  miles  from  him,  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  Joseph  F.  Cackley,  one 
mile  northeast  from  Oak  Hill.  His  next  near- 
est neighbor  was  John  Clingman,  where  Web- 
ster is  now  located,  in  Scioto  County,  and  ten 
miles  from  where  Mr.  Seel  lived.  Ten  years 
after  Mr.  Seel  settled  in  Jefferson  Township, 
the  following  were  all  or  nearly  all  the  fam- 
ilies residing  in  the  township:  Joseph  Phillips, 
Abner  Phillips,  Robert  Massey,  Moses  Mas- 
sey, George  Crump,  Teter  Null,  Jesse  Kelley, 
Solomon  Mackley,  John  Mackley,  John  Wal- 
ton, James  Kelley,  Dr.  Gabriel  McNeel,  Joel 
Arthur,  William  H.  C.  Jenkins,  Amos  Jen- 
kins, Enoch  Ewing,  John  White,  John  Horton, 
Matt  Farley,  John  Farley,  Thomas  Farley, 
and  perhaps  two  or  three  others.  Mr.  Seel 
paid  the  first  tax  ever  paid  in  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, being  the  sum  of  75  cents.  Mr.  Seel 
was  a native  of  Germany  and  came  to  this 
country  when  a youth.  He  never  could  speak 
the  English  language  plainly.  He  could  talk 
fluently,  but  retained  the  German  brogue. 
Mr.  Seel  possessed  a large  amount  of  sterling 
good  sense,  and  a considerable  fund  of  native 
wit.  He  was  a patriot.  He  loved  Germany, 
and  he  loved  the  United  States,  and  he  loved 
Jefferson  Township  Some  thirty  years  before 
his  death  he  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
church  of  the  United  Brethren,  and  remained 
a worthy  member  until  his  death.  He  was 
strictly  an  honest  man,  and  hated  trickery  or 
dishonesty  of  any  kind. 

George  L.  Crookham  was  born  of  English 
parents,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1779, 
and  came  to  Jackson,  Ohio,  about  the  year 
1802,  when  the  county  was  a wilderness,  and 
where  he  engaged  in  making  salt,  at  which 
business  he  continued  until  about  1812.  Dur- 
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ing  this  time  lie  was  addicted  to  drinking  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  it  is  said  that  nothing 
less  than  a pint  of  whisky  sufficed  him  for  a 
single  drink.  In  after  years  he  became  a 
great  advocate  of  the  temperance  movement 
in  all  its  phases,  and,  as  he  never  did  anything 
by  halves,  he  became  radical  on  the  subject 
of  temperance,  and  advocated  the  principles 
of  total  abstinence  and  entire  prohibition.  He 
was  also  an  ardent  and  uncompromising  anti- 
slavery man  and  ministered  to  the  wants  of 
mauy  a poor  run-away  slave.  One  of  Iris 
buildings,  containing  a rare  collection  of 
plants,  insects,  minerals,  relics,  and  curiosi- 
ties, which  he  had  spent  many  years  in-acquir- 
ing, was  burned  by  some  incendiary,  who, 
probably  in  a spirit  of  revenge,  resented  his 
anti-slavery  principles.  To  be  a temperance 
man  and  an  anti-slavery  man  in  those  days 
required  an  unusual  amount  of  courage,  and 
brought  persecution,  denunciation  and  social 
ostracism,  which  few  men  cared  to  encounter. 
His  physical  proportions  were  immense.  He 
weighed  not  less  than  350  pounds;  was  not 
tall,  but  broad,  thick-set,  fleshy,  and  some- 
what ungraceful  in  his  locomotion.  He  was 
rather  a gourmand  than  an  epicure.  He  re- 
quired a great  deal  of  substantial  food,  and 
for  some  years  before  he  died  ate  but  one  meal 
a day,  and  that  at  noon,  but  that  was  a dinner 
that  might  have  satisfied  half  a dozen  com- 
mon men.  In  his  boyhood  he  attended  school 
but  little,  and  had  few  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring an  education.  His  remarkable  scholas- 
tic acquirements  were  the  result  of  private 
study  under  many  difficulties.  He  was  em- 
inently what  is  called  a self-made  man,  and 
his  peculiar  traits  of  character  were  so  marked 
and  unique  that  he  stood  out  as  a prominent 
figure,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public 
to  a remarkable  degree.  After  leaving  the 
salt  business,  he  bought  a farm  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  Jackson,  and  began  teaching 
school,  which  he  continued  for  about  thirty 
years,  and  as  a teacher  he  was  very  successful. 


In  the  sciences  he  seemed  at  home.  He  ex- 
celled in  the  higher  mathematics,  was  a great 
naturalist,  historian  and  grammarian — in  short 
he  seemed  to  grasp  any  and  every  subject  as 
by  intuition.  He  solved  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  mathematics  with  an  ease  and 
rapidity  that  seemed  astonishing  and  marvel- 
ous. His  memory  was  equally  as  great  as  his 
reasoning  powers,  and  so  he  became  “ a walk- 
ing encyclopedia,”  being  regarded  as  a stand 
ard  authority,  from  which  there  could  be  no 
appeal.  Many  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  Jack- 
son  were  his  pupils,  and  they  will  readily  tes- 
tify that  this  sketch  is  not  overdrawn.  He 
had  sixteen  children,  thirteen  of  whom  lived 
to  maturity,  and  several  of  whom  attained 
wealth  and  prominence.  For  several  years 
after  he  ceased  teaching,  he  continued  to  re- 
side on  his  farm,  engaged  in  study  and  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  After  his  wife  died  he  lived 
with  a daughter  until  his  death,  Feb.  28,  1857, 
aged  seventy-seven  years,  three  months  and 
ten  days.  He  was  a politician  rather  than  a 
partisan — first  a Whig  and  then  an  Abolition- 
ist. He  cared  more  for  principles  than  for 
candidates.  He  never  sought  an  office  and 
never  held  one.  Withal  he  was  a good  Chris- 
tian and  church  member,  fair  and  honorable  in 
all  his  dealings. 

In  his  manners  he  was  without  polish — a di- 
amond in  the  rough.  In  expression  he  was 
plain,  blunt,  and  abrupt,  not  sour  nor  surly ; a 
good  talker,  not  boastful,  but  always  interest- 
ing and  instructive;  radical  in  sentiment; 
terribly  in  earnest  and  withering  in  denunci- 
ation. Many  anecdotes  are  told  concerning 
him.  An  example  in  algebra,  which  had 
proved  too  hard  for  a senior  class  in  college, 
was  solved  by  him  in  five  minutes,  while  sit- 
ting on  a woodpile.  On  going  to  Chillicotlie 
for  a certificate  to. teach,  the  examiners  hand- 
ed him  a newspaper  upside  down,  which  he 
held  in  that  position  and  read  with  the  same 
ease  that  an  experienced  printer  would  have 
read  it  under  similar  circumstances.  One  of  j 
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his  pupils  having  been  nominated  for  the  office 
of  county  surveyor,  and  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidate  being  doubted,  the  old  man 
said:  “What!  he  not  qualified?  Why,  he  was 
one  of  my  pupils;  my  best  boy;  he  has  not 
been  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  for  nothing. 
I’ll  stand  sponsor  for  him.”  This,  of  course, 
removed  all  doubt,  and  the  old  man’s  confi- 
dence in  'the  ability  of  his  pupil  was  fully  jus- 
tified. In  order  to  encourage  his  pupils  and  to 
signify  his  approbation,  he  would  often  place 
his  hand  upon  their  heads  as  if  granting  a ben- 
ediction. Sometimes  his  hand  was  heavy  and 
the  pressure  great,  but  the  pupils  would  bear 
it  bravely  because  of  the  commendations 
which  he  never  failed  to  bestow.  He  had  his 
playful  moods,  and  generally  was  pleasant  and 
genial,  seeming  to  enjoy  himself  and  to  be  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  but  when  he  became 
aroused  and  indignant  at  some  great  wrong, his 
wrath  was  like  that  of  an  avenging  angel,  and 
terrible  in  its  manifestations.  Yet  he  was 
kind  and  just  and  free  from  malice  and  re- 
venge. He  cared  little  for  dress  or  fashion. 
Independent  in  his'principles,  he  pleased  him- 
self, and  did  nothing  in  order  to  court  or  en- 
list public  or  popular  favor.  Such  men  are 
never  duplicated.  There  could  be  but  one 
Crookham.  Ho  mere  sketch  can  do  anything 
like  justice  to  his  memory;  a volume  would 
he  required  for  that  purpose.  The  old  man 
sleeps  in  peace  and  in  the  midst  of  the  very 
surroundings  where  his  triumphs  were 
achieved. 

SOME  OTHER  PROMINENT  MEN. 

Arhong  the  old  settlers  and  among  the  first 
resident  physicians  of  the  county  was  Dr. 
Gabriel  McHeel,  who  was  a resident  of  the 
county  at  the  time  of  its  organization.  He 
lived  in  Madison  Township,  not  far  from  the 
present  town  of  Oak  Hill.  He  was  consider- 
ed an  eminent  man  in  his  day  as  a physician, 
which  reputation  he  achieved  by  a large  and 
successful  practice.  He  was  also  the  first 


Surveyor  of  Jackson  County,  and  surveyed 
the  south  half  of  the  town  of  Jackson.  He 
died  much  regretted  in  the  year  1848. 

Hot  all  of  the  old  settlers  of  Jackson  County 
can  be  remembered,  but  a large  number  can. 
There  was  Judge  Wm.  Salter,  of  Portsmouth, 
and  ex-Governor  Joseph  Vance,  who  worked 
at  the  salt  works  in  this  county,  in  1803;  and 
some  years  later  were  Moses  and  Robert  Mas- 
sie,  James  Phillips,  Jesse  Kelley,  Solomon 
Mackley  and  others,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county.  Jesse  Rees,  from  whom  Rees 
Ridge  takes  its  name,  was  also  a pioneer  and 
lived  in  Jefferson  Township. 

The  first  grist-mill  built  in  the  county  was  a 
corn-mill  on  the  Black  Fork  of  Symmes  Creek 
built  during  the  year  1808  by  Daniel  Faulk- 
ner, and  was  on  the  land  since  owned  by 
Thomas  A.  Albans. 

Abraham  Welch  and  William  Warth  were 
salt  boilers  as  early  as  1806  and  settled  on 
the  Salt  Reservation.  Welch,  however, 
opened  up  a tavern  and  kept  a bar.  He  re- 
moved from  the  county  in  1818.  Warth  re- 
moved to  the  Kanawha  Salt  Works  about 
1812  and  followed  the  same  business  there. 

Jackson  County,  like  man  ers,  had  in 
that  early  day  the  draw-back  of  non-resident 
land  holders.  Speculation  was  rife,  and  it 
often  happened  some  of  the  most  eligible  sites 
for  towns  and  farms  were  in  the  hands  of 
those  non-residents,  who  cared  nothing  for 
progress  only  so  far  as  it  advanced  the  value 
of  their  lands.  There  were  in  1821,  104  non- 
resident holders  of  land  in  the  county.  There 
was,  however,  enough  land  to  give  farms  to 
all  who  might  come.  Still  the  main  settle- 
ment was  on  the  Salt  Reservation  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  at  first,  and  quite 
a hamlet  had  squatted  on  section  29,  town- 
ship 7,  of  range  18.  This  was  the  village  of 
Jackson  and  Lick  Township.  The  village, 
however,  was  not  laid  out  until  1819,  but  Jan. 
14,  1817,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  sell 
the  section  on  which  Jackson  was  located. 
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EARLY  PREACHERS  OF  JACKSON  COUNTY. 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  the 
Jackson  Standard  of  Feb.  25,  1869,  contrib- 
uted by  Rev.  John  Stewart,  then  of  Monroe, 
Wis.  The  sketch  is  important,  embracing  as 
it  does  to  a considerable  extent  the  early 
church  history  of  the  county. 

“I  believe  I was  never  within  the  bounds  of 
what  is  now  Jackson  County,  till  August, 
1816,  at  which  time  I assisted  David  Young, 
Presiding  Elder  of  Scioto  District,  and  John 
Tivis  circuit  preacher  of  Salt  Creek  circuit,  in 
holding  a camp-meeting  about  one  mile  east 
of  where  Jackson  town  now  stands.  I spent  a 
few  days  there,  and  left  for  my  home,  which 
was  in  Athens  County,  Ohio.  This,  as  I said, 
was  in  1816.  Then  I was  absent  from  that 
county  for  many  years,  but  in  the  meantime 
I kept  a lively  remembrance  of  it  from  year 
to  year  till  it  was  included  in  my  field  of 
labor,  which  was  Portsmouth  District  in  1846. 
After  an  absence  of  about  thirty  years,  which 
had  passed  away  as  a dream,  I familiarized 
myself  with  what  had  occurred  during  that 
thirty  years.  But  its  history  came  in  review 
and  was  full  of  interest  to  me  as  I looked 
back  to  1816.  The  memorable  David  Young 
was  the  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Scioto  District, 
including  what  is  now  Jackson  County,  and 
John  Tivis,  the  preacher  on  Salt  Creek  Cir- 
cuit, including  what  is  now  the  town  and 
county  of  Jackson. 

“David  Young  had  a popularity  of  so  high  a 
grade,  that  but  few  if  any  have  been  known 
to  equal. 

“John  Tivis  rose  high  as  a preacher,  and 
had  few  equals.  They  after  a long  life  of 
usefulness  have  passed  away  in  honor. 

“In  1818,  ’19,  and  ’20  John  Collins  was  the 
Presiding  Elder  on  the  Scioto  District,  Salt 
Creek  Circuit,  including  Jackson,  which  was  a 
part  of  his  charge.  He  was  a very  popular 
preacher,  excelled  by  few,  if  any.  In  1818 
Burris  Westlake  was  on  Salt  Creek  Circuit. 


He  was  a good  preacher  and  commanded  re- 
spect. In  1819  G-.  R.  Jones  was  on  the  same 
circuit,  a man  of  clear  head  and  pious  heart. 

In  1820  William  Westlake  had  the  same 
charge  bearing  the  same  name.  He  was  an 
able  preacher  but  very  eccentric.  In  1821 
Samuel  West  was  the  Presiding  Elder  in 
Scioto  District,  which  still  embraced  Jackson. 

He  was  considered  an  able  preacher  and  a 
sound  divine. 

“After  a few  years  he  retired  from  the  itiner- 
ant work,  but  continues  with  us  to  this  time 
as  a local  preacher,  residing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cincinnati.  In  1821  James  Havens 
was  on  Salt  Creek  Circuit,  embracing  Jackson. 

He  had  a long  and  useful  career,  but  has  at 
last  passed  away.  In  1822  G.  B.  Jones  was 
made  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Scioto  District, 
and  continued  four  years.  He  was  a man  of  a 
clear  head  and  a pious  heart — one  of  the  best 
ofbusiness  men.  The  church  confided  much 
in  him.  In  1822  William  Crawford  was  on 
Salt  Creek  Circuit,  and  was  faithful  to  his 
charge.  In  1823  Andrew  S.  McLain  was  on 
Salt  Creek  Circuit — a very  laborious  and  able 
minister.  After  some  years  he  retired  from 
itinerant  work,  but  was  faithful  as  a lo- 
cal preacher  to  the  end.  In  1824-’25 
William  Page  was  on  Salt  Creek  Cir-  j 
cuit — a man  and  a minister  approved  by 
all  who  knew  him.  He  too  has  passed  away. 

He  died  of  cancer.  In  1826  the  circuit  was 
taken  from  Scioto  District  and  attached  to 
Kanawha  District.  Zachariah  Connell  was 
made  Presiding  Elder,  and  continued  such 
four  years.  Connell  was  a man  of  talents,  de- 
voted to  his  appropriate  work.  He  died  at  a 
good  old  age,  an  honor  to  the  country  and  the 
church.  John  Walker  was  on  Salt  Creek 
Circuit  in  1826.  He  was  a faithful  preacher 
and  died  of  consumption,  in  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  soon  after  his  appointment.  Richard 
Branduff  was  on  Salt  Creek  Circuit  in  1827 — a 
devoted,  faithful  preacher,  who  some  years  j 
after  left  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  f 
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joined  the  True  Wesleyans,  in  consequence  of 
slavery.  He  still  lives  and  has  returned 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  In  1828 
John  H.  Power  was  on  Salt  Creek  Circuit 
— a man  of  much  ministerial  ability.  He 
has  rendered  good  service  to  the  church 
from  first  to  last.  He  is  now  on  Keokuk 
District,  Iowa.  In  1829  Absalom  D.  Fox 
and  James  Armstrong  were  on  Salt  Creek 
Circuit.  Both  were  men  of  talent  aud  influ- 
ence. Fox  died  a few  years  after,  but  Arm 
strong  still  survives  and  is  doing  the  church 
good  service.  In  1830  Isaac  C.  Hunter  suc- 
ceeded Z.  Connell  on  Kanawha  District, 
which  still  included  Salt  Creek  Circuit.  He 
was  a man  of  great  energy  and  of  much  pow- 
er. He  served  the  church  faithfully7-  and  died 
at  his  post,  in  Gallipolis.  His  mortal  remains 
are  in  the  cemetery  at  Burlington,  Ohio.  In 
1830  Jacob  Delay  was  on  Salt  Creek  Circuit. 
This  was  his  home  circuit.  Here  he  had  lived 
for  many  years,  and  was  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  affections  of  the  people,  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve.  His  family  was  stationary. 
They  stayed  on  his  farm,  but  it  was  his  habit 
to  do  faithful  circuit  work  whether  his  field 
was  near  or  remote.  He  died  near  Jackson, 
and  there  his  body  rests.  In  1831-’2  John 
Ulin  was  on  Salt  Creek  Circuit — a man  of  wit, 
of  lively  imagination,  well  calculated  to  please 
and  benefit  those  of  his  charge. 

“Some  years  after  he  and  his  wife  both 
died  of  cholera  within  a few  hours  of  each 
other,  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio.  There 
they  rest.  In  1833  T.  D.  Allen  and  David 
Canear  were  on  Salt  Creek  Circuit.  The 
writer  knows  but  little  of  them,  but  they  were 
under  the  tongue  of  good  report.  In  1834 
Salt  Creek  Circuit  was  put  into  Chillicothe 
District,  and  John  Ferree  was  the  Presiding 
Elder.  William  P.  Streetland  and  Stalien  A. 
Ratliburn  were  on  Salt  Creek  Circuit.  Street- 
land  is  a man  of  mark,  having  filled  many 
stations  as  a preacher,  and  edited  many  books. 


He  now  resides,  if  living,  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Rathburn,  on  the  division  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  attached  himself 
to  the  church  South  and  has  since  died.  In  1835 
James  B.  Findley  took  the  place  of  John  Fer- 
ree on  Chillicothe  District,  and  F.  H.  Jen- 
nings and  J.  A.  Brown  were  appointed  to  Salt 
Creek  Circuit.  There  they  labored  during  the 
year  very  acceptably. 

“After  a few  years,  by  division  of  confer- 
ence, they  were  embraced  in  northern  posi- 
tions. In  1836  the  name  of  Salt  Creek  Cir- 
cuit ceased  to  appear  on  the  conference 
minutes,  and  the  name  of  Jackson  Circuit 
took  its  place.  Jackson  Circuit  was  put  in 
the  Marietta  District.  J ohn  Ferree  was  the 
Presiding  Elder  and  Benjamin  Ellis  was  on 
Jackson  Circuit.  He  did  the  work  assigned 
to  him  and  departed  this  life  at  a good  old 
age.  In  1837  John  Ferree  was  still  Presiding 
Elder,  and  John  F.  Gray  and  John  W. 
Young  in  the  Jackson  Circuit.  In  1838  Sam- 
uel Hamilton  was  Presiding  Elder  on  Mari- 
etta District,  and  Francis  Wilson  was  on 
Jackson  Circuit.  He  was  a faithful  man  ot 
God.  After  serving  the  church  faithfully 
many  years  as  an  itinerant  in  Ohio  he  went 
to  Texas  and  connected  himself  with  the 
church  South.  In  1839  Francis  Wilson  and 
Samuel  Bateman  were  co-laborers  on  Jack- 
son  Circuit.  Bateman  is  still  in  the  work. 
In  1840  Jackson  Circuit  was  placed  in  Colum- 
bus District.  John  Ferree  was  Presiding  El- 
der and  Daniel  Poe  and  Janies  Parcels  were 
on  Jackson  Circuit.  Poe  was  a man  of  great 
energy  and  faithful  to  his  work.  Parcels, 
after  that,  fell  from  his  steadfastness,  but  was 
restored  in  after  life.  Poe  died  a missionary 
in  Texas.  John  Ferree  was  Presiding  Elder 
in  Columbus  District,  and  James  T.  Donohoe 
was  the  circuit  preacher,  who  was  during  a 
long  life  up  and  down,  off  and  on,  as  occasion 
served.  He  died  out  of  the  church.  In  1841 
Richard  Doughty  was  on  Jackson  Circuit.  In 
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1842  Jackson  Circuit  was  put  into  Marietta 
District,  John  Ferree,  Presiding  Elder,  and 
Jacob  Delay  on  the  circuit. 

“ In  1843  Jackson  Circuit  was  put  into 
Portsmouth  District,  John  Ferree  still  Pre- 
siding Elder,  and  Joseph  Morris  and  Alfred 
L.  Westervelt  on  the  circuit.  Westervelt, 
after  doing  good  service  for  the  church,  died 
some  years  afterward  of  cholera  in  Burling- 
ton, Iowa.  In  1844  John  Ferree  continued 
Presiding  Elder  on  Portsmouth  District,  and 
Abraham  Cartlichon  Jackson  Circuit — a qui- 
et, exemplary,  useful  preacher,  who  is  still  in 
the  work.  In  1845  Ferree  and  Cartlich  re- 
tained their  fields  of  labor  as  the  year  before. 
Thus  I have  merely  given  a sketch,  or  merely 
aD  outline,  of  what  the  Methodist  traveling 
preachers  have  had  to  do  in  Jackson  County. 

I have  given  the  names  of  those  preachers 
sent  to  labor  there  from  the  year  1816  to  the 
year  1845.” 

To  the  above  can  be  added  the  Rev.  John 
Kelley,  Rev.  William  Fuson,  Rev.  John 
Lee,  Rev.  Levi  McDaniel,  John  Young  and 
Rev.  John  Bennett.  These  were  all  of  the 
Baptist  church  and  preached  for  several  years, 
a portion  of  them  before  the  organization  of 
the  county.  The  Union  Church  of  Regular 
Baptists  was  erected  in  1819  and  was  probably 
the  first  church  building  in  the  county;  if  not, 
but  one  other  building  was  ahead  of  it.  It 
stood  for  many  years,  and  had  a small  grave- 
yard attached,  but  the  church  is  gone  and  the 
burial  place  of  some  of  the  pioneers,  who  gave 
light,  progress  and  Christianity  to  Jackson 
County,  who  were  buried  within  its  sacred 
enclosure,  is  also  gone,  and  not  one  stone  left 
to  tell  the  spot.  It  is  now  a field,  and  the 
plow  and^hoe  have  done  their  work  of  obliter- 
ation. The  first  preachers  in  Jackson  County 
were  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  denomi- 
nations, and  for  many  years  held  all  their 
services  at  the  cabins  of  the  settlers  or  at 
some  of  the  school-houses.  The  Union  Church 
of  Regular  Baptists,  was  first  dedicated  by  Rev. 


Basil  Lewis,  who  occupied  its  pulpit  the  first 
year.  The  next  year  the  Rev.  Levi  McDan- 
iel succeeded  him.  Preaching,  prayer-meet- 
ing and  class-meeting,  however,  had  been  held 
since  1808,  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 
The  Presbyterians  also  came  very  soon  after 
this  and  had  one  of  their  churches  in  Liberty 
Township  at  an  early  day.  Since  those  days 
the  churches  of  Jackson  County  have  grown 
and  prospered.  In  1876  there  were  fifty-two 
churches  and  church  property  to  the  value  ot 
$70,150,  and  of  eight  denominations. 

The  first  Representative  from  this  county 
was  Jared  Strong,  who  at  that  time,  winter  of 
1 8 16-’  17,  represented  Jackson  and  Pike  coun- 
ties, but  was  a resident  of  Jackson.  He  was 
also  foreman  of  the  first  grand  jury.  The 
total  vote  of  Jackson  County  that  fall  election 
(1816)  was  252  votes,  and  in  1818  it  had  risen 
to  309.  There  was  no  change  in  the  legisla- 
tive district  until  1846,  when  Jackson  and 
Grallia  were  made  a representative  district 
with  a united  vote  of  1,900.  Then  came 
Jackson  and  Vinton  together,  until  1862, 
when  Jackson  became  entitled  to  a full  repre- 
sentative to  the  State  Legislature.  Hon. 
Isaac  Roberts  had  the  honor  to  be  first  repre- 
sentative, and  the  vote  polled  was  2,594. 

COTTON. 

In  early  years  cotton  was  grown  in  Ohio, 
immigrants  from  Virginia  and  others  of  the 
Southern  States  cultivating  it  for  quite  a 
number  of  years;  still  the  article  did  not  prove 
remunerative,  the  seasons  proving  too  short 
to  properly  mature  the  crop,  but  more  or  less 
was  raised,  as  above  stated,  for  the  family  use 
of  the  planter. 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  witchcraft  superstition  had  a pretty 
strong  hold  in  Jackson  County  for  a few  years 
in  early  days,  and  some  persons  were  declared 
under  the  “spell.” 

The  Welsh  came  to  the  county  in  1835  and 
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purchased  largely  of  Government  land,  besides 
a considerable  quantity  from  private  hands. 
They  have  proved  energetic,  prudent  and 
honorable  citizens.  They  are  among  the  most 
substantial  citizens  of  the  county. 

The  Salt  Cave,  near  the'SaltLick  Furnace, 
was  the  cave  discovered  Aug.  31,  1854. 

A spasmodic  attempt  to  clean  out  the  Old 
Salt  Well,  some  half  a mile  below  the  town  of 
Jackson,  and  start  up  the  works  again,  was 
attempted  in  July,  1855,  but  it  did  not 
amount  to  anything. 

The  first  daily  line  of  stages  was  started 
from  Jackson  to  Byer’s  Station,  on  the  Cin- 
cinnati & Marietta  Railroad,  July,  1855.  This 
gave  a daily  line  from  Cincinnati.  A.  French, 
proprietor. 

The  first  telegraph  line  was  projected  in 
June,  1855. 

The  first  railroad  completed  to  Jackson  was 
the  Scioto  & Hocking  Valley  Railroad,  now 
Portsmouth  Branch  of  the  Cincinnati,  Balti- 
more & Washington  Railroad,  which  was  com- 
pleted from  Portsmouth  to  Jackson  in 
August,  1853. 

McCoy  and  Wilson  were  murdered  in  Octo- 
ber, 1858.  Addison  Kernan  was  arrested  for 
the  murder  of  Wilson. 

The  first  steam  engine  used  in  Jackson 
Township  was  purchased  by  Win.  Trago,  Sr., 
and  brought  to  the  county  in  the  year  1840. 
This  engine  ran  a grist-mill,  carding  machine 
and  lath  factory.  The  first  in  the  county  was 
in  1836,  owned  by  the  Jackson  Furnace  Co. 
The  first  telegraph  line  connecting  Hamden 
and  Jackson  commenced  work  May  28,  1866, 
the  citizens  subscribing  to  build  the  line. 

The  mail  route  between  Sinking  Springs, 
in  Highland  County,  to  Jackson,  via  Pike- 
ton,  was  opened  July  1,  1839. 

The  “ Isham  House  ” was  sold  in  May, 
1854,  by  Mr.  C.  Isham  to  John  French  for  the 
sum  of  $7,500. 

During  the  oil  excitement  of  1864  and 
1865  they  got  up  a stock  company  under  the 


name  of  the  “Jackson  Petroleum  and  Salt 
Company.”  Capital  stock  $15,000,  to  be 
organized  when  $5,000  was  paid  in.  It  was 
organized  and  the  following  permanent  of- 
ficers elected  the  first  year: 

President,  W.  K.  Hastings;  Vice-President, 
B.  Kahn;  Secretary,  A.  Robbins;  Treasurer, 
J.  H.  Bunn;  Trustee,  Levi  Dungan;  Direct- 
ors, Green  Thompson,  Andrew  Long,  Isaac 
Stevison,  Peter  Pickerel,  J.  M.  G.  Smith. 

The  last  wolf  killing  in  Jackson  County 
was  by  Cary  Boyd  in  1834.  The  last  wolf 
seen  in  the  county  was  in  the  fall  or  winter  of 
1836. 

On  Friday,  May  11,  1883,  John  W.  Jack- 
son,  a boy  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was 
hanged  in  the  court-house  yard  for  the  mur- 
der of  an  old  man,  Sam’l  L.  Hull,  for  money. 
This  is  the  first  man  ever  hanged  in  Jackson 
County. 

On  the  night  of  April  28,  1883,  Win.  and 
Luke  Jones,  brothers,  killed  a man  by  the 
name  of  Anderson  Lackey,  an  old  and 
respected  farmer,  living  six  miles  south  of 
Jackson.  Connected  with  them  and  witness 
to  the  murder  was  Laban  Stephens.  They  all 
have  had  their  trial  at  this  writing,  Oct.  1, 
1883.  The  Jones  brothers  were  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  Nov.  16,  1883. 
Stephens  will  have  another  trial  in  Novem- 
ber. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jones 
brothers  will  meet  their  just  deserts  and  that 
Stephens,  although  not  striking  the  deadly 
blow  or  shooting,  was  accessory  thereto,  and 
if  not  hanged  will  serve  the  State  many  years 
in  the  penitentiary. 

Dec.  5,  1880,  Peter  Becker  killed  Janies 
Brady  in  a drunken  spree.  lie  was  convicted 
March  5,  1881,  and  sent  to  State’s  prisonfor 
life. 

An  old-time  murder  which  created  some 
excitement  was  the  killing  of  Thomas  Hin- 
silwood,  by  Phillip  and  Martin  Zomes  and  a 
man  named  Flannegan,  Sept.  7,  1864.  No 
account  of  a trial  is  on  record. 
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Nov.  14,  1873,  an  old  lady  by  the  name  of 
Anna  C.  Tilton  shot  and  killed  Win.  Frank- 
lin Johnson,  a boy  about  ten  years  of 
age,  on  his  return  from  school.  She  had 
been  considerably  worried,  on  account  of 
trespasses,  and  had  threatened  to  shoot  any 
one  coming  on  her  premises.  The  boy  was 
not,  however,  trespassing,  and  the  case  was 
proven  one  of  willful  murder,  but  being  a 
woman,  and  nearly  se  venty  years  of  age,  the 
jury  mercifully  brought  in  a verdict  of  man- 
slaughter. She  was  sentenced  March  8, 1874, 
to  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  for  three 
years.  The^  judge  was  much  affected,  but  be- 
ing a plain  case,  lie  did  his  duty,  leaning, 
however,  on  the  side  of  mercy.  She  served 
her  time  and  was  discharged. 

The  Jackson  County  Teachers’  Association 
was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1866,  and 
continued  its  annual  sessions  for  many  years. 

The  court-house  clock  was  purchased  and 
put  in  place  in  1868,  and  for  fifteen  years  has 
kept  excellent  time. 

It  cost  $600,  and  $150  to  put  it  up  and 
start  it  to  running.  It  costs  $50  per  year  to 
have  it  wound  and  taken  care  of. 

The  frame  and  movement  weigh  400 
pounds.  The  pendulum  is  forty  feet  long, 
and  weighs  sixty  pounds.  The  striking  part 
is  so  geared  that  it  is  impossible  to  strike 
wrong.  The  movement  is  geared  for  four 
dials,  and  the  clock  runs  eight  days  without 
winding. 

There  were  in  Jackson  County,  in  1881, 
475  persons  living  over  seventy  years  of  age. 
This  number,  by  townships,  was  divided  as 
follows:  Hamilton,  14;  Scioto,  22;  Wash- 

ington, 22;  Jefferson,  42;  Franklin,  43;  Madi- 
son, 57;  Liberty,  47;  Jackson,  40;  Lick,  84; 
Bloomfield,  42;  Milton,  62. 

The  cost  of  assessing  Jackson  County  in 
1883  was  as  follows,  by  townships,  with  as- 
sessors names:  Lick,  1st  Precinct,  Thomas 

Rogers,  33  days,  $66;  Liberty,  Henry  Coen, 
42  days,  $84;  Oak  Hill,  G.  B.  Warren,  27 


days,  $54;  Jefferson,  John  Morris,  28  days, 

$56;  Lick,  2d  Precinct,  W.  D.  Trago,  50  days, 
$100;  Milton,  1st  Precinct,  James  A.  Strong, 

38  days,  $76;  2d  Precinct,  S.  H.  Kinnison, 

40  days,  $80;  Jackson,  R.  A.  Fouty,  43  days, 

$86;  Washington,  J.  L.  Goodrich,  25  days, 

$50;  Hamilton,  Gary  Jenkins,  25  days,  $50; 
Franklin,  W.  H.  Brunton,  37  days,  $74;  Coal,  j 
Samuel  Pugh,  49  days,  $98;  Scioto,  John  j 
Aten,  38  days,  $76;  Madison,  E.  E.  Evans,  30 
days,  $60;  Bloomfield,  Benj.  Callaghan,  32 
days,  $64. 

The  debt  of  Jackson  County,  July  1,  1883, 
was  $20,000,  being  for  the  new  jail  and 
sheriff’s  residence. 

The  city  debt  of  Jackson  was  $12,000, 
being  for  the  second  fine  public  school  build- 
ing. This  was  the  amount  due  Oct.  1,  1883.  j 

The  county  rate  of  taxation  for  1883  was  67 
cents  on  the  $100  valuation.  In  addition  to  j 
this  there  is  a State  tax,  and  the  several  town-  j 
ships  have  a small  tax  which  varies  from  year  * 
to  year. 

The  births  in  Jackson  County  for  ten  years, 
from  1873  to  1882  inclusive,  numbered  6,328, 
and  the  deaths  during  the  same  period  were 
2,342.  This  left  births  over  deaths  for  the  ten 
years,  3,986.  The  gain  in  population  in  the 
county,  in  the  decade  between  1870  and  1880,  i 
was  1,927,  or  over  2,000  less  than  the  natural  i 
increase. 

OFFICERS  OF  JACKSON  COUNTY  FROM  ITS  ORGAN-  j 
IZATION  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

COMMISSIONERS. 

1816,  John  Stephenson,  John  Brown,  Em- 
anuel Traxler;  1817,  John  Stephenson,  Robert 
G.  Hanna,  Emanuel  Traxler;  1818,  John  Ste- 
phenson, Robert  G.  Hanna,  James  Weeks; 
1819,  Daniel  Hoffman,  Robert  G.  Hanna, 
James  Weeks;  1820,  Daniel  Hoffman,  Thomas 
Scott,  James  Weeks;  1821,  Daniel  Hoffman,  ■ 
Thomas  Scott,  James  Weeks;  1822,  Samuel 
Carrick,  Thomas  Scott,  James  Weeks;  1823-  j 
’24,  Samuel  Carrick,  George  Burris,  James  ? 
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Weeks;  1825,  Samuel  Carrick,  George  Burns, 
John  Auglin;  1826,  Samuel  Carrick,  John 
Farney,  John  Auglin;  1827,  Moses  Hale, 
John  Farney,  Robert  Ward;  1828,  Moses 
Hale,  Samuel  Carrick,  Robert  Ward;  1829, 
John  Burnside,  Samuel  Carrick,  Robert 
Ward;  1830,  John  Burnside,  Samuel  Carrick, 
Geo.  W.  Hale;  1831-32,  John  Burnside, 
Timothy  Ratcliff,  Geo.  W.  Hale;  1833,  John 
Burnside,  Timothy  Ratcliff,  Wm.  Buckley; 
1834,  John  Burnside,  John  Farney,  Wm. 
Buckley;  1835-’36,  John  Stinson,  John  Far- 
ney, Wm.  Buckley;  1837,  Daniel  Perry,  John 
Farney,  Wm.  Buckley;  1838,  Daniel  Perry, 
Martin  Owens,  Wm.  Buckley;  1839,  Daniel 
Perry,  Martin  Owens,  Geo.  W.  Hale;  1840, 
John  A.  Swepston,  Martin  Owens,  Geo.  W. 
Hale;  1841,  John  A.  Swepston,  Wm.  Buck- 
ley,  Geo.  W.  Hale;  1842,  John  A.  Swepston, 
Wm.  Buckley,  James  Adair;  1843,  Newel 
Braley,  Wm.  Buckley,  James  Adair;  1844- 
’45,  Newel  Braley,  Samuel  Carrick,  James 
Adair;  1846,  Ebenezer  Edwards,  Samuel  Car- 
rick, James  Adair;  1847,  Ebenezer  Edwards, 
John  Callihan,  James  Adair;  1848,  Ebenezer 
Edwards,  John  Callihan,  John*  Robbins; 
1849,  Moses  Hays,  John  Callihan,  John  Rob- 
bins; 1850,  Moses  Hays,  John  Callihan,  Jno. 
S.  Stephenson;  1851,  Moses  Hays,  John  Cal- 
lihan, Peter  Pickerel;  1852,  Moses  Hays, 
John  Callihan,  Peter  Pickerel;  1853,  Moses 
Hays,  John  S.  Stephenson,  Peter  Pickerel; 
1854,  Moses  Hays,  John  S.  Stephenson, 
George  Burris;  1855,  Peter  Pickerel,  John 
S.  Stephenson,  George  Burris;  1856,  Peter 
Pickerel,  Geo.  W.  Hale,  George  Burris;  1857, 
Peter  Pickerel,  Newel  Braley,  John  Sanders; 
1858,  Ebenezer  Edwards,  Newel  Braley,  John 
Sanders;  1859,  Ebenezer  Edwards,  J.  A.  Sell, 
John  Sanders;  1860,  Ebenezer  Edwards,  J.  A. 
Sell,  Joseph  Rule;  1861-  62,  W.  S.  Schillin- 
ger,  J.  A.  Sell,  Joseph  Rule;  1863-’65,  W.  S. 
Schillinger,  J.  A.  Sell,  T.  L.  Hughes;  1866, 
W.  S.  Schillinger,  J.  A.  Sell,  Adam  Lackey; 


1867,  Yinton  Powers,  J.  A.  Sell,  Adam 
Lackey;  1868-’69,  Yinton  Powers,  Ephraim 
Plummer,  Adam  Lackey;  1870,  Samuel  Gil- 
liland, Ephraim  Plummer,  Adam  Lackey; 
1871,  Samuel  Gilliland,  G.  W.  Brown,  Adam 
Lackey;  1872-73,  Samuel  Gilliland,  G.  W. 
Brown,  Yan  B.  Johnson;  1874-’75,  Samuel 
Gilliland,  Abraham  Johnson,  Yan  B.  John- 
son; 1876,  John  S.  McGhee,  Abraham  John- 
son, Yan  B.  Johnson;  1877,  John  S'.  McGhee, 
Geo.  W.  Brown,  Yan  B.  Johnson;  1878,  John 
S.  McGhee,  Geo.  W.  Brown,  P.  Springer; 
1879,  John  Williams,  Geo.  W.  Brown,  P. 
Springer;  1880-’82,  John  Williams,  John  S. 
McGhee,  P.  Springer. 

AUDITORS. 

Daniel  Hoffman,  1816-’22 ; Alex  Miller, 
1822-’24;  Daniel  Hoffman,  1824-’26  ; Alex 
Miller  (acting  auditor),  1826-’27  ; Yincent 
Southard,  1827-’29;  Thomas  Dougherty,  1829- 
’31;  Yincent  Southard,  1831-’38  ; George  M. 
Adams,  lS38-’44;  John  Stephenson,  1844-’46; 
John  S.  Hanlin,  1846-’50;  John  Stephenson, 
1850-’58;  W.  N.  Burke,  1858-’60  ; J.  Edward 
Jones,  1860-’62;  B.  Kahn,  1862’-64;  Samuel 
Baker,  1864-’66;  L.  A.  Atkinson,  1866-’68; 
Samuel  Baker,  1868-’70;  J.  R.  Booth,  1870-’74; 
Thomas  W.  Patterson,  1874-’80;  P.  W.  Ev 
ans,  1S80-’82;B.  B.  Evans,  1882. 

TREASURERS. 

John  James,  1816-’18;  Charles  O’Neal 
1S18-’19  ; Andrew  Donally,  1819-’20  ; Will- 
iam Ransom,  1820-’32  ; Alex  Miller,  1832- 
’34  ; John  M.  Martin,  1834-’41  ; James  Me- 
Quality,  1841-’49  ; James  Dyer,  1849-’55; 
Thomas  B.  Dickason,  1855-’57;  Jacob  West- 
fall,  1857-’59;  T.  B.  Dickason,  1859-’65;  J.  A. 
W.  Long,  1865-’67;  D.  W.  Cherington, 
1867-’71;  A.  Kirkendall,  1871-’75;  J.  R.  Hunt- 
er, 1875-’79;  M.  C.  Keenan,  1879-’83; — Bunn, 
appointed  Sept.  14,1883,  to  fill  out  unexpired 
term  of  M.  C.  Keenan,  defaulter. 
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RECORDERS. 

Nathaniel  W.  Andrews,  1816— ’2T ; Yincent 
Southard,  1827-38;  James  McQuality,  1838— 
’41;  James  Farrar,  1847-50;  Daniel  Perry, 
1850— ’53 ; James  Farrar,  1853— ’56 ; John  C. 
Stephenson,  1856-’61;  JohnM.  Martin,  1861— 
’67;  Charles  Rhodes,  1867— ’70;  T . J.  Edwards, 
1870-’73;Asa  A.  Farrel,  1873-76;  E.  II.  Lew- 
is, 1876-’82;  E.  B.  Thompson,  1882. 

PROBATE  JUDGES. 

Jacob  Westfall,  1852-’55;  Thomas  N.  How- 
ell,  1855-58;  Jolin  Stephenson,  1858-64; 
George  W.  Johnson,  1864-67;  James  W. 
Longbon,  1867-70;  John  J.  C.  Evans,  1870- 
’82;  Hillborn  C.  Miller,  1882. 

SURVEYORS. 

Gabriel  McNeal,  1816-’30;  John  Keenan, 
1830-’34;Beverly  Keenan,  1831— ’38 ; Oliver  N. 
Tyson,  1838-46;  Joseph  Hanna,  1846-’59;Bev- 
erly  Keenan,  1859-’62;  Parker  Smith,  1862- 
’65;  Beverly  Keenan,  1865-74;  John  D. 
Brown,  1874,  resigned  spring  of  1879  and 
Evan  C.  Jones  appointed;  Evan  C.  Jones, 
1879  (present  time). 

SHERIFFS. 

Abraham  Welch,  1816— ’17 ; Joseph  Arm- 
strong, 1817-23;  William  White,  1823-24; 
Joseph  Armstrong,  1828— ’32;  John  Duncan, 

1832— ’35 ; Joseph  A.rmstrong,  1835— ’38 ; John 
Duncan,  1838-40;  Daniel  Perry,  1840-’44; 
Sabin  Griffis,  1844-’48;  James  Shepard,  1848- 
’52;  Vinton  Powers, 1852-’56;  Banister  Brown, 
1856-’58;  William  D.  Trago,  1858— ’62 ; John 
M.  Jones,  1862-’64;  Joseph  H.  Wilson,  1864- 
’68;  Johnson  Wade,  1868-’72;R.  W.  Hubbard, 
1872-’74;  John  M.  Ewing,  1874-78;  E.  T. 
Jones,'  1878-  80;  W.  B.  Cherington,  1880. 

PROSECUTING  ATTORNEYS. 

Joseph  Sill,  1S16-20;  Samuel  F.  Vinton, 
1820-  24;  Richard  Douglas,  1824— ’25 ; Joseph 


Lake,  1825— ’29 ; John  T.  Brazee,  1829-’30; 
Thomas  Scott,  1830-’32;  James  Hughes,  1832- 
’36;  Elihu  Johnson,  1836— ’40 ; James  Hughes, 
1840-’42 ; Levi  Dungan,1842-’46;  Elihu  John- 
son, 1846-’48;  T.  R.  Stanley,  1848-’50;  Levi 
Dungan,  1850— ’54;  Davis  Mackley,  1854-’56; 
Isaac  Roberts,  1856— ’58 ; James  Tripp,  1858- 
’62;  John  O.  Stephenson,  1862— ’64;  William 
K.  Hastings,  1864-68;  John  L.  Jones,  1868- 
76;  C.  A.  Atkinson,  1876-’80;  E.  C.  Powell, 
1880— ’85. 

CLERK  OF  COURTS. 

Nathaniel  W.  Andrews,  1816-’23;  A.  M. 
Faulkner,  1823-’29;  Daniel  Hoffman,  1829- 
’37;  Jacob  Westfall,  1837-’51;  John  J.  Hoff- 
man, 1851-’57 ; Porter  Du  Hadway,  1857-’60 ; 
Joshua  E.  Ferree,  1860-’66;  C.  C.  James, 
1866-72;  John  D.  Mitchell,  1872-75;  Wm. 

H.  Horton,  1875-’81;  Frank  Crumit,  1881. 

JUDGES. 

1816 — Second  Circuit,  John  Thompson, 
Pres.  Judge;  Hugh  Poor,  David  Payne,  Will- 
iam Givens. 

1819 — Eighth  Circuit,  Ezra  Osborn,  Pres. 
Judge;  Hugh  Poor,  David  Payne,  David 
Mitchell  (after  June  19). 

1823 — E.  Osborn,  Pres.  Judge;  Hugh  I 
Poor,  David  Mitchell,  William  Givens.  » 

1825 —  E.  Osborn,  Pres.  Judge;  Hugh  Poor,  j 
David  Payne,  William  Givens. 

1826 —  Thomas  Irvin,  Pres.  Judge;  Hugh 
Poor,  William  Givens,  David  Payne.  James 
Stephenson  became  Associate  Judge  in  1827, 
vice  William  Givens. 

1830 — Tlios.  Irvin,  Pres.  Judge;  David 
Payne,  James  Stephenson,  John  James. 

1832 —  Thomas  Irvin,  Presiding  Judge; 
James  Stephenson,  John  James,  David 
Mitchell. 

1833 —  George’Burris,  Associate  Judge,  vice 
John  James. 

1834 —  Sixth  Circuit,  Frederick  Grimki, 
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Pres.  Judge;  David  Mitchell,  James  Stephen- 
son, George  Burris. 

1836 —  John  H.  Keith, Pres.  Judge;  James 
Stephenson,  George  Burris,  James  Dempsey. 

1837 —  John  H.  Keith,  Pres.  Judge;  James 
Stephenson,  George  Burris,  Thomas  Yaughn. 

1812 — John  H.  Keith,  Pres.  Judge;  George 
Burris,  Thomas  Yaughn,  Asa  Dudley. 

1817—  John  H.  Keith,  Pres.  Judge;  Thomas 
Yaughan,  Asa  Dudley,  Robert  Mims. 

1818 —  William  Y.  Peck,  Pres.  Judge,  Sev- 
enteenth Judicial  Circuit. 

1819 —  William  Y.  Peck,  Pres.  Judge; 
Thomas  Yaughan,  Robert  Mims,  Patrick 
Murdock. 

1850 —  William  Y.  Peck,  Pres.  Judge; 
Thomas  Yaughan,  Robert  Mims,  George W 
Hale. 

1851 —  William  Y.  Peck,  Pres.  Judge; 
Thomas  Yaughan,  Robert  Mims,  George  M. 
Adams. 

POPULATION  OF  JACKSON  COUNTY  BY  TOWNSHIPS 

FROM  1810. 

Population  in  1820,  3,716;  in  1830,  5,911. 
Square  miles.  110. 


Townships. 

1840 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

Bloomfield 

721 

1,402 

1,775 

1,775 

1,557 

Franklin 

1,055 

1,295 

1,434 

1,665 

1,502 

Hamilton 

415 

665 

923 

1,108 

819 

Jackson 

410 

713 

1,044 

1,532 

1,869 

Jefferson 

752 

1,036 

2,058 

3,002 

2,443 

Liberty 

474 

1,017 

1,393 

1,747 

1,734 

Lick 

822 

1,501 

2,334 

3,746 

5,213 

Madison 

724 

1,515 

2,081 

2,174 

2,113 

Milton 

912 

• 1,472 

2,365 

2,372 

3,404 

Scioto 

931 

1,347 

1,484 

1,505 

1,579 

Washington 

481 

756 

1,050 

1,133 

1,403 

Clnt’n.Har’sn'Rch’ld 

1,750 

Total 

9,447  , 

12,719 

17,941 

21,759 

23,686 

In  1810  Jackson  County  was  divided  into 
fourteen  townships  which  were  consolidated 
into  the  above  in  eleven  in  1850.  The  town- 
ships were  Clinton,  821;  Harrison,  378,  and 
Richland  518.  These  figures  of  population 
should  be,  and  are  added  to  1810  column. 

To  the  above  list  of  townships  must  be  add- 
ed that  of  “Coal.”  This  township  is  formed 
from  the  territory  of  Lick  and  Washington 
townships,  and  was  not  organized  until  Jan- 
uary, 1883,  consequently  its  population  was 
included  in  the  townships  from  which  it  was 
taken  in  the  census  of  1880.  It  is  the  center 
of  the  coal  region,  and  the  development  of  its 
interests  in  that  line  is  very  rapid,  as  the 
towmship  is  entirely  underlaid  with  coal,  and 
it  is  in  active  development  by  home  and  for- 
eign capitalists. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  THE  MINERAL  RESOURCES,  COAL  AND  IRON  INTERESTS. 


GEOLOGY  OF  JACKSON  COUNTY,  OHIO. 

BY  ANDREW  ROY. 

Jackson  County  is  located  in  Southeastern 
Ohio,  and  is  bounded  by  Yinton  County  on 
the  north,  by  parts  of  Y inton  and  Gallia 
counties  on  the  east,  by  portions  of  Gallia, 
Lawrence  and  Scioto  counties  on  the  south, 
and  by  portions  of  Scioto,  Pike  and  Ross 
counties  on  the  west. 

Geologically,  the  county  lies  in  the  “Lower 
Coal  Measures”  of  the  State.  On  the  western 
margin  the  valleys  cut  down  into  the  sub-con- 
glomerate and  sub-carboniferous  strata.  On 
the  western  border  of  the  county  the  coal- 
bearing strata  attain  a thickness  of  fully  600 
feet,  and  inclose  eight  to  ten  different  beds  of 
coal,  ten  to  twelve  various  beds  of  iron  ore, 
and  three  to  five  beds  of  limestone. 

On  the  eastern  flank  of  the  coal  measures, 
the  strata  are  less  than  100  feet  in  thickness 
and  only  one  seam  of  coal  is  due.  The  coals 
in  most  active  demand  are  drawn  from  two 
beds,  locally  known  as  the  Jackson  shaft 
coal  and  the  Coal  ton  or  Wellston  coal.  A 
good  seam  of  cannel  coal  is  mined  on  Coal 
Run,  Milton  Township,  ranging  in  thickness 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet.  Two  valu- 
able beds  of  coal  calculated  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  future  developments  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  this  county  are 
known  as  the  Limestone  coal  and  the  Water- 
loo coal.  These  seams  are  only  met  in  the 
western  portions  of  the  county.  The  Lime- 
stone coal,  which  lies  fully  150  feet  lower 
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than  the  Waterloo  bed,  occupies  a much 
greater  area  than  the  Waterloo  seam.  The 
other  coals  of  the  county  are  not  as  persistent 
as  the  beds  named  but  they  have  not  been  de- 
veloped to  any  exeent  and  their  value  and 
chief  properties  are  not  as  well  known  in 
consequence. 

The  Jackson  shaft  coal  ranges  in  thickness 
from  three  to  four  feet.  The  seam  is  homo- 
geneous and  the  coal  is  dry-burning  in  char- 
acter, which  fits  it  for  furnace  use  in  a raw 
state.  It  is  remarkably  free  from  sulphur  or 
other  impurities,  but  it  contains  a rather  large 
per  cent,  of  ash  and  is  not  prized  as  house  or 
steam  fuel  for  this  reason.  The  Wellston 
or  Coalton  seam,  which  lies  150  feet  above 
the  shaft  coal,  is  not  only  the  best  coal  seam 
in  the  county  but  is  one  of  the  finest  grades  of 
bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States.  It 
burns  with  a bright  flame,  contains  an  unus- 
ually small  percentage  of  ash,  is  rich  in  car- 
bon, free  from  impurities  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
dry-burning  in  character,  which  fits  it  for 
furnace  use  as  it  comes  from  the  miner’s  pick, 
but  is  rather  tender  and  does  not  bear  hand- 
ling well.  This  is  its  only  imperfection. 
Were  it  as  hard  and  capable  of  bearing  trans- 
portation as  the  great  vein  coal  of  the  Hock- 
ing Yalley  or  the  Briar  Hill  coal  of  the 
Mahoning  Yalley,  it  would  rank  as  one  of 
the  finest  bituminous  coals  in  the  world. 
These  two  beds,  which  are  the  lowest  work- 
able coals  in  the  series,  are  found  in  the 
western  and  middle  parts  of  the  county. 
Eastward  they  plunge  out  of  sight  and  are  re- 
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placed  by  the  limestone  coal  which  comes  in 
on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  immediately  above 
the  gray  on  ferriferous  limestone,  420  feet 
above  the  Jackson  shaft  coal. 

The  Jackson  shaft  coal  is  opened  and 
mined  on  Salt  Creek,  near  the  town  of  J ack- 
son,  the  county  seat. 

The  Coaltou  coal  is  extensively  mined  on 
Horse  Creek  and  Pigeon  Run.  At  Wellston 
and  vicinity  a number  of  mines  are  also  ex- 
tensively worked.  Both  beds  are  reached  by 
shafting,  but  the  shafts  are  very  shallow  rare- 
ly exceeding  100  feet  in  depth. 

LIMESTONE  ORE. 

The  limestone  ore  is  the  most  valuable  as 
it  is  the  thickest  of  the  series  of  ore  beds.  It 
lies  from  400  to  420  feet  above  the  base  of 
the  coal  measures  and  is  not  due  in  the  west- 
ern half  of  the  county.  This  ore  rests  upon 
a stratum  of  gray  limestone  from  two  to 
twelve  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  ore  and  lime 
rock  are  frequently  mined  together  and  used 
in  the  same  furnace.  The  ore  is  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches  in  thicknesss,  on  an  average. 
Sometimes  it  is  wanting  altogether  and  oc- 
casionally it  swells  to  four  and  five  feet  in 
thickness. 

The  other  ore  beds  of  immediate  commer- 
cial value  are  the  Limestone  Kidney,  which 
lies  thirty  to  forty  feet  below;  the  Little  Red 
Block,  forty  feet  lower;  the  Sand  Block,  still 
lower,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet,  and  the 
blue  limestone  ore,  140  to  150  feet  below 
the  gray  limestone.  Each  of  these  seams, 
which  are  mined  by  stripping  the  vein,  are 
thinner,  and  not  equal  in  quality  to  the  gray 
limestone  ore. 

The  best  known  beds  of  limestone  are  “ The 
Gray  ” and  “ The  Blue.”  The  blue  limestone 
is  frequently  a double  bed,  a stratum  of  shale 
from  two  to  twelve  feet  separating  the  seams. 
The  gray  limestone  is  the  most  valuable  bed 
and  is  the  rock  exclusively  used  in  the  blast 


furnaces  of  the  county.  The  lower  lime  rock 
of  the  series  is  called  the  Maxville  limestone. 
It  is  a patchy  deposit,  and  is  oftener  wanting 
than  present  where  it  is  due.  This  deposit 
lies  about  200  feet  below  the  gray  limestone. 

According  to  a rough  estimate,  from  the 
best  data  on  hand,  there  are  about  25,000,000 
tons  of  Jackson  shaft  coal  in  the  county; 
175,000,000  tons  of  the  Coal  ton  or  Wellston 
coal;  587,520,000  tons  of  the  limestone  coal 
and  50,000,000  tons  of  the  Waterloo  coal. 
This  estimate  does  not  include  any  interme- 
diate seams, of  which  no  approximate  estimate 
can  be  made,  as  few  of  the  beds  are  mined  to 
any  extent.  It  may  be  safely  estimated, 
however,  that  these  seams  in  question  con- 
tain a larger  quantity  of  coal  than  is  contained 
in  the  beds  named.  Of  the  available  amount 
of  limestone  ore,  50,000,000  tons  would  be  a 
moderate  estimate.  No  calculation  can  be 
made  as  to  the  quantity  in  the  other  ore  beds 
of  the  county.  There  is  much  more  than 
will  probably  ever  be  mined,  owing  to  the 
thinness  of  the  beds.  The  amount  of  avail- 
able limestone  for  furnace  flux  is  practically 
inexhaustible.  The  strata  intervening  be- 
tween the  beds  of  limestone  coal  and  iron  ore 
consists  of  sheets  of  sandstone,  shale  and 
fire-clay  of  varying  thickness.  Some  valu- 
able beds  of  sandstone  for  building  purposes 
are  found  in  the  coal  measures  of  the  county 
but  they  belong  to  no  particular  horizon. 

The  fire-clay  deposits,  which  are  generally 
met  immediately  below  coal  seams,  have  not 
yet  been  utilized,  but  they  are  well  adapted 
for  making  fire-brick,  drain  tile,  etc. 

The  rocks  on  the  western  border  of  the 
county  are  of  older  geological  age  than  the 
coal  bearing  strata.  They  consist  of  the  con- 
glomerate rock,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the 
coal  measures,  and  the  Waverly  sandstone, 
which  lies  immediately  below  the  conglomer- 
ate. 

The  Waverly  sandstone  is  a very  superior 
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building  stone,  which  in  the  adjoining  county 
of  Pike  forms  the  basis  of  a very  important 
industry. 

THE  MINES  AND  FURNACES. 

There  are  very  few  counties  in  the  State 
which  exceed  Jackson  County  in  its  inex- 
haustible supply  of  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone 
and  fire  clay.  Iron  and  coal  mining  has 
been  extensive  for  many  years,  but  in  the 
last  few  years  a greater  incentive  to  the  man- 
ufacturings in  these  articles  has  been  given, 
and  coal  mining  especially  has  received  a 
new  impulse.  In  the  manufacture  of  fire-clay 
into  fire  brick*,  tiling,  etc.,  not  so  extensive 
work  has  bepn  done,  although  there  are 
several  fire-brick  manufacturing  companies, 
notably  those  at  Oak  Hill,  who  are  doing  a 
fair  business.  However,  taking  the  mineral 
resources  of  Jackson  County  altogether — the 
coal  mining,  the  iron  and  fire-clay  manu- 
facturing— and  it  is  all  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 

Some  of  those  who  are  operating  in  coal 
and  of  the  mines  and  furnaces  will  be  found 
hereto  annexed. 

Jones  <&  Morgan , Jackson  Hill  Goal . — This 
company  was  originally  the  Morgan  C oal 
Company,  Mr.  Jones  being  a silent  partner. 
It  was  first  opened  July  5,  1878.  It  is  a three- 
foot  vein,  and  is  about  half  a mile  east  of 
Coalton.  The  vein  was  entirely  free  from 
sulphur,  bone  and  slate,  and  its  purity  and 
burning  qualities  were  proved  so  great  as  at 
once  to  give  it  a marked  success.  An  analy- 
sis in  1882  of  the  coal  showed  the  following 
result  : 

Water  in  coal,  7.050;  coke  in  coal,  58.303; 
volatile  hydro- carbon,  33.417;  Ash,  1.200; 
100.000.  Sulphur  in  coal,  .674. 

This  analysis  proves  this  to  be  a most  ex- 
cellent coal  and  one  of  best  for  many  uses, 
especially  as  a stove  and  grate  coal  and  for 
steam  purposes  generally.  It  is  remarkably 
free  from  sulphur,  and  as  it  makes  a hard, 
compact  coke,  an  excellent  coal  for  the  smelt- 


ing of  iron.  It  proved  also,  by  actual  test,  as 
a superior  coal  for  steamboat  use.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  mines  is  150  tons  daily. 

No.  4,  Drift  Mine , is  located  one-fourth 
mile  east  of  Coalton,  and  is  known  as  the 
“Drift  Mine,”  belonging  to  the  same  firm 
which  assumed  the  style  of  Jones  & Morgan, 
Jan.  1,  1879.  It  is  a three-foot  vein,  and  the 
coal  is  of  the  same  vein  and  quality  as  that 
above,  with  a capacity  of  100  tons  daily.  This 
mine  was  first  opened  by  McKitterick  Bros.,in 
June,  1878;  was  purchased  by  D.  C.  Jones  in 
September  following,  and  then  united  with 
Moses  Morgan  with  the  name  and  date  of  the 
firm  as  above  given. 

Mine  No.  3 is  located  one  mile  east  of  Coal- 
ton; was  opened  by  the  firm  in  April,  1880, 
but  the  property  had  been  leased  by  D.  C. 
Jones  in  1879,  opened  byZ.  Williams  in  1878, 
and  finally  purchased  by  Jones  & Morgan  in 
1880  as  above.  The  vein  is  a thirty- four  inch 
one,  but  is  not  as  good  coal  as  the  three  oth- 
er veins  mentioned,  containing  more  bone 
and  sulphur.  The  mines  Ho.  1 and  2 are  lo- 
cated on  the  T. , C.  & St.  L.  narrow  gauge  rail- 
road and  on  the  Ohio  Southern  Railroad 
Ho.  3 is  on  the  narrow  gauge  only,  and 
Ho.  4 on  the  O.  S.  Railroad  only.  The  mines 
are  fairly  ventilated,  and  Drift  Ho.  1 is  equal 
to  any  mine  in  the  State. 

Springfield  Coal  Go. — This  company’s  mine 
is  located  on  section  5,  township  7,  of  range 
18,  Jackson  County,  and  the  proprietors  are  H. 
L.  Chapman  and  E.  S.  Kelley.  The  property 
consists  of  200  acres  of  coal  lands,  and  the 
vein  is  three  feet  and  of  the  best  quality  of 
Jackson  Hill  coal;  is  free  from  bone,  sulphur, 
or  slate,  with  an  analysis  similar  to  that  given 
to  the  Jones  & Morgan  coal.  The  mine  was 
opened  in  January,  1881,  and  was  ready  for 
business  the  15th  of  May  following,  at  a to- 
tal cost  of  some  $20,000.  The  tracks  are  of 
T rail,  a splendid  furnace,  giving  excellent 
ventilation,  drainage  good,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  mine  about  300  tons  daily.  There  are 
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three  main  openings  and  eight  main  entrances 
giving  ample  ingress  and  egress.  It  has 
proven  an  excellent  steam  coal  for  furnaces 
in  the  blasting  of  iron,  and  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. They  have  secured  as  bank  bpss  Jno. 
Hayes,  of  Zaleski,  who,  combines  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  that 
strong  energy  which  practical  _ knowledge 
alone  can  give.  The  mines  have  the  Mitchell 
patent  tippel,  Morrow  dumping  and  weigh- 
ing machine,  Fairbank  standard  track 
scales,  and  lying  on  the  Ohio  Southern  Kail- 
road,  with  four  tracks,  it  combines  the  best  fa- 
cilities for  shipping  of  any  other  mine  in  the 
county,  being  able  to  load  nut,  lump  and 
slack  coal  all  at  the  same  time.  Upon  this 
land  are  also  found  two  veins  of  iron  ore,  one 
known  as  the  block  and  the  other  the  kidney 
ore,  lying  respectively  thirty  and  forty  feet 
above  the  coal.  In  conclusion,  we  give  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Chapman  in  reply  to  a 
question  of  the  author,  “Jackson  Hill 
coal  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  for  do- 
mestic and  steamboat  purposes,  and  the  Jack- 
son  shaft  coal  cannot  receive  too  much  praise 
for  iron  purposes.” 

The  Star  Mines  are  located  at  Jackson, 
Ohio,  and  contain  an  area  of  180  acres,  sev- 
enty acres  of  which  have  been  worked  and 
are  now  abandoned.  The  shaft  was  sunk  in 
1863  by  John  Jones,  T.  M.  Jones  and  Alan- 
eon  Robbins,  who,  in  1865,  sold  the  mine  to 
the  Star  Furnace  Co. 

In  1868  this  company  employed  Henry 
Price  as  engineer  and  bank  boss,  who  has 
since  served  as  such.  The  facilities  for  hand- 
ling the  water  is  acknowledged  to  surpass 
any  mine  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

It  is  conducted  with  four  pumps  and  as 
many  engines,  which  draw  from  the  mines 
or  have  a capacity  of  520  gallons  per  minute, 
moving  night  and  day,  and  Sundays. 

The  irregularity  of  the  floor  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  successfully  handle  the  water. 

The  water  is  strongly  charged  with  salt, 


which  is  alone  an  evidence  of  the  superior 
quality  of  coal  the  mine  contains. 

The  coal  is  Ho.  1,  Jackson  coal,  as  called 
in  geological  survey,  supposed  to  be  the  lowest 
strata  of  coal. 

It  is  a vein  of  four  feet  underlaid  with 
fire-clay  varying  from  three  inches  to  five 
feet;  underneath  this  is  found  the  conglomerate 
rock  or  Upper  Waverly  sandstone  of  irregu- 
lar thickness. 

The  coal  is  overlaid  with  shale  forming  a 
splendid  roof. 

The  ventilation  of  the  mine  is  not  surpass- 
ed anywhere  as  it  has  one  down  and  one  up 
cast,  giving  constantly  about  five  miles  of  a 
good  current  of  air  in  the  mine. 

The  mine  contains  three-quarters  of  a mile  of 
T rail,  and  has  also  in  use  two  and  a quarter 
miles  of  strapped  rail. 

There  are  forty  men  employed  and  the 
mine  has  a daily  capacity  of  120  tons. 

In  1870  there  was  $8,000  expended  on  im- 
provements. The  irregularities  spoken  of 
are  general  in  all  places  of  coal  No.  1.  The 
vein  dips  forty-five  feet  in  a distance  of  200 
yards,  and  it  again  dips  twenty-two  feet  with- 
in forty  yards,  and  in  a general  southeasterly 
direction.  The  coal  mining  at  this  shaft  is  all 
used  by  the  Star  Furnace,  located  within  the 
city  limits  of  Jackson. 

The  J.  S.  Carr  Mine. — This  mine,  located 
on  the  Ohio  Southern  Railroad,  on  section  8, 
township  7,  of  range  18,  is  owned  by  J.  S. 
Carr.  It  covers  an  area  of  thirty-five  acres, 
and  was  opened  in  the  summer  of  1881.  It 
required  an  expenditure  of  some  $l,5o0,  and 
the  first  coal  shipped  was  in  the  summer  of 
1882.  The  vein  has  a thickness  of  30  inches, 
is  a sample  vein  of  the  Jackson  Hill  coal, 
being  free  from  impurities  and  unsurpassed 
for  steam  purposes  and  domestic  use.  It  has 
a floor  of  fire-clay  and  stone,  and  a roof  of 
slate,  and  above  this  is  found  the  kidney  and 
block  iron  ore,  a fair  vein  of  each.  It  has  the 
usual  siphon  drainage,  has  two  cross  entries, 
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one  100  yards  and  the  other  60  yards,  and 
the  mine  is  in  a good  condition.  Superin- 
tendent, J.  C.  Carr,  and  manager,  John  Dan- 
han. 

Mine  of  Murfin  <&  Co. — This  company 
was  organized  in  1882  and  made  the  purchase 
of  the  coal  of  125  acres,  then  the  surface  and 
coal  acreage  of  six  acres.  The  shaft  was 
sunk  in  the  summer  of  1882,  commencing 
the  same  in  June.  It  is  106  feet  deep,  as  fol- 
lows : three  feet  of  soil;  fifteen  feet  sand 

rock;  thirty-five  feet  slate;  eight  inches  of 
coal;  twelve  inches  fire  clay;  nine  feet  of  rock; 
eight  inches  of  coal,  and  then  rock  to  the  coal 
vein,  which  they  are  working.  This  vein  is 
three  feet  nine  inches  in  thickness,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  steam,  smelting  and  domestic 
purposes,  and  is  very  free  from  impurities. 
It  has  a main  entry  of  180  feet,  and  as  it 
holds  its  thickness  it  is  likely  to  become  one 
of  the  most  valuable  mines  in  the  county.  It 
will  be  developed  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  mine  is  on  the  Ohio  Southern  Railroad. 
The  dump  and  hopper  scales  are  attached  and 
a powerful  steam  engine  is  the  source  of  its 
motive  power.  The  outfit  was  put  in  opera- 
tion at  the  cost  of  $20,000  and  has  both  a 
good  bottom  and  roof.  The  Superintendent 
is  Mr.  H.  C.  Murfin  and  the  bank  boss  Dan- 
iel J.  Horry. 

Price  Brothers?  Mine. — This  mine  is  locat- 
ed on  the  Ohio  Southern  Railroad.  The  broth- 
ers, W.  T.,  J.  H.,  J.  E.  and  B.  F.  Price,  own- 
ed 500  acres  for  several  years,  but  did  not  open 
their  present  drift  mine  until  1878,  commenc- 
ing to  take  out  coal  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
They  have  a thirty-inch  vein  of  the  celebrated 
Jackson  Ilill  coal,  with  a capacity  of  100  tons 
of  screened  coal  daily.  They  have  two  main 
openings  to  their  mine,  laid  with  T rail.  The 
floor  has  a thickness  of  fire-clay,  varying  from 
three  to  nine  inches,  and  a roof  of  blue  slate, 
strong  and  safe.  Iron  ore,  as  in  other  places, 
is  found  above  the  coal  seam.  The  mine  has 
all  the  necessary  machinery  for  profitable 


working,  with  B.  F.  Price  as  Superintendent 
and  J.  E.  Price  as  bank  boss. 

Diamond  Coal  Mine  is  situated  on  the  Ohio 
Southern  Railroad,  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  from  Jackson,  and  is  at  present  owned  by 
Chapman  & Williams,  successors  to  Roderick, 
Williams  & Yan  Fanson  they  opened  the 
mine  (drift)  in  the  spring  of  1880,  at  a cost  of 
some  $1,800,  and,  including  its  fixtures,  it  has 
cost  them  some  $3,000.  It  has  two  main  and 
two  cross  entrances,  and  the  tracks  mostly  of  T 
rail.  It  is  of  the  Jackson  Hill  variety,  free  from 
sulphur,  bone  or  slate,  and  lies  upon  a bed  of 
fire-clay  from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness, 
with  a good  slate  roof.  It  can  be  advanta- 
geously worked,  and  has  an  output  of  seven- 
ty-five tons  of  screened  coal  daily. 

The  Kitchen  Mine. — This  mine  is  owned  by 
Dr.  B.  F.  Kitchen,  and  is  in  Madison  Town- 
ship, on  section  32,  about  two  miles  southeast 
of  Oak  Hill,  and  is  near  the  Centerville  sta- 
tion of  the  T.,  C.  & St.  L.  Railroad.  It  is  a j 
gas  coal,  is  excellent  for  domestic  purposes, 
but  not  so  free  from  impurities  as  the  Jackson 
Hill  or  shaft  coals.  The  seam  is  a fine  one, 
fully  four  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  overlaid 
with  ferriferous  limestone  from  six  to  eight 
feet  in  width,  with  a floor  of  sand-rock.  This 
mine  is  known  as  Ho.  4.  Ho.  5 is  another  of 
the  Doctor’s  mines,  located  on  the  same  sec- 
tion, and  lies  with  an  average  of  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-four  feet  above  Ho.  4;  is  three  and 
one-half  feet  in  thickness,  with  a slate  roof  of 
ten  feet,  and  a bed  of  fire-clay  for  a flooring, 
of  some  eighteen  inches  in  thickness.  This 
is  a drift  mine,  and  was  opened  in  1882.  The 
coal  is  of  a different  quality  from  the  vein 
below  it,  Ho.  4,  and  makes  a fair  quality  for 
rolling-mill  use,  as  well  as  being  purer,  and 
is  also  a good  house  coal. 

Ho.  6 mine  lies  sixty  feet  above  Ho.  5,  is 
on  section  29,  adjoining  section  32  on  the 
north,  and  was  opened  the  present  year,  1883. 

The  vein  varies  in  thickness  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  inches,  and  is  a prime  article  of 
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smelting  coal,  for  which  it  is  well  known, 
while  equally  available  for  other  uses.  It  is 
a clean,  clear  burning  coal,  free  from  impuri- 
ties, and  easy  of  access.  This  mine,  like  the 
other  two,  is  on  the  T.,  C.  & St.  L.  Railroad. 

Forest  Goal  Mine. — This  was  the  original 
Alice  Coal  Company’s  mine,  who  opened  in 
May,  1881,  at  a cost  of  some  $8,000.  The 
present  owners  are  Messrs.  Mohler,  Kessinger 
& Sumners.  It  is  located  on  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  8,  township  7,  of  range  18, 
Coal  Township.  The  vein  is  thirty  inches  in 
thickness,  of  the  best  of  the  famous  Jackson 
Hill  coal,  is  free  from  impurities,  and  fit  for 
almost  any  use.  The  mine  has  two  main  and 
two  cross  entrances,  T rail,  requires  no  drain- 
age, is  well  ventilated,  and  has  the  dump  and 
hopper  scale.  The  coal  has  a good  slate  roof, 
while  the  floor  or  underlay  is  of  fire-clay  and 
sandstone.  The  company  has  160  acres  of 
land. 

J.  C.  Hurd  <&  Co.’s  Mine. — This  com- 
pany, composed  of  J.  C.  Hurd,  Jacob  Dun- 
gan,  Thomas  Dungan  and  Elta  Dungan,  was 
organized  in  May,  1881.  They  leased  the 
mines  they  are  now  operating,  located  on  sec- 
tion 7,  township  8,  of  range  18,  in  Coal  Town- 
ship. The  shaft  was  sunk  only  fifty  feet  when 
they  struck  a vein  of  as  good  coal  as  there  is 
found  in  Jackson  County,  free  from  all  impur- 
ities, bright  and  clear  in  its  burnings,  no 
clinkers  or  slugs,  ashes  light,  and  in  every 
way  superior  coal  for  domestic  or  steam  pur- 
poses. The  mine  was  opened  at  a cost  of 
$8,000,  has  a good  roof,  dry,  is  supplied  with 
a thirty  horse-power  engine,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary fixtures  of  a well-equipped  mine  for  prof- 
itable working.  The  mine  has  an  output  of 
150  tons  daily,  and  the  lease  covers  eighty- 
five  acres  of  splendid  coal  land.  It  is  well 
ventilated,  lies  convenient  to  the  Ohio  South- 
ern Railroad,  and  has  telephone  connection. 

Standard  Coal  Company. — The  mine  of 
this  company  is  located  two  miles  east  of  Coal- 
ton,  and  has  a splendid  vein  of  coal  three  and 


one  half  feet  thick,  and  of  a pure  nature.  It 
is  superintended  by  Moses  Morgan,  and  is 
owned,  one-half  by  Jones  & Morgan,  Geo. 
M.  Jones  one  fourth,  and  David  Armstrong 
one-fourth.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio 
Southern  and  Narrow  Gauge  Railroads. 

Kyle’s  Slope  Mine,  one  of  the  leading 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson,  is  operated  by 
Kyle,  Shotts  & Co.,  and  was  opened  by  them 
in  1875.  The  vein  is  a splendid  one,  three 
and  a half  to  four  feet  thick,  and  impregnated 
with  considerable  salt  water,  containing  no 
sulphur,  brine  or  slate,  hence  is  a first-class 
coal.  The  mine  is  a dry  and  healthy  one, 
they  work  good  men,  and  it  has  a daily  capac- 
ity of  from  150  to  175  tons.  It  is  situated 
near  the  village  of  Jackson;  is  forty-five  yards 
in  length  from  the  mouth  to  the  bottom  of  the 
coal,  the  dip  being  ten  inches  to  the  yard. 
The  main  entry  goes  south  from  the  bottom  of 
the  slope.  One  entry  is  opened  on  the  east 
and  one  on  the  west  of  the  south  entry.  As 
the  mines  which  extend  north  and  south  from 
these  butt  entries  are  advanced  sixty  or  seven- 
ty yards,  they  are  cut  off  by  laying  the  track 
along  the  heads  of  rooms  in  the  last  break 
throughe.  This  is  a system  of  opening  a 
mine  which  lessens  the  cost  of  getting  the  coal 
for  a year  or  two  as  the  expense  of  driving 
entries  is  saved.  There  is  a strong  draft 
of  air  in  this  mine  when  the  furnace  is  well 
kept  up,  and  it  was  reasonably  well  distrib- 
uted. The  coal  is  of  excellent  quality  for 
furnace  use.  The  mine  seems  to  be  free  from 
heavy  hills  or  hollows,  and  the  roof  is  gener- 
ally good.  In  regard  to  the  claim  that  this 
coal  is  the  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other 
for  use  in  blast  furnaces,  the  following  analysis 
is  given  : 


Specific  Gravity 12.82 

Combined  Water 7.75 

Ash 2.03 

Volatile  Matter 31.27 

Fixed  Carbon 58.05 

Cubic  Feet  Permanent  Gas  per  lb 2.51 

Sulphur 53 
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Emma  Mine,  Coalton,  Ohio,  opened  April 
24, 1882.  This  mine  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Emma  Coal  Co.,  of  Jackson,  Ohio,  the 
Superintendent  being  Moses  Jones,  and  min- 
ing boss,  Thomas  Douglas.  The  mine  is  in 
fair  order.  They  employ  twenty-three  miners 
and  six  daymen. 

Darling  Mine,  Coalton,  Ohio.  This  mine 
is  owned  and  operated  by  Pimlot  & Hall, 
John  F.  Hall  being  Superintendent,  and  Dan- 
iel Griffiths,  mining  boss.  The  mine  is  worked 
on  the  single  entry  plan.  They  employ  fifty- 
two  miners  and  nine  daymen. 

Garfield  Mine,  Coalton,  Ohio,  was  opened 
April  24,  1882.  This  mine  is  owned  and  op- 
erated by  Eittfenhouse  Coal  Co.,  Mr.  Eittcn- 
house  being  Superintendent,  and  W.  H.  Gill- 
man,  mining  boss.  The  mine  is  in  good  order. 
They  employ  twenty  miners  and  lour  day- 
men. The  mine  is  worked  on  single  entry. 

Thorn  Hill  Mine,  Wellston,  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, started  a working  force  April  25,  1882. 
This  mine  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Thorn  Hill  Coal  Co.,  the  mining  boss  being 
Thomas  Duffy.  The  mine  is  worked  on 
double  entry,  and  is  in  good  condition. 
They  employ  twenty  miners  and  three  day- 
men. This  is  a new  mine  and  is  hardly  fairly 
opened  out. 

Comet  Mine,  Wellston,  Ohio,  was  opened 
up  April  25,  1882.  This  mine  is  operated  by 
the  Comet  Coal  Company, the  Superientendent 
being  Adam  Scott;  mining  boss,  James  Palm- 
er. They  employ  twenty -five  miners  and 
three  daymen,  and  the  inside  workings  are  in 
good  order. 

Eurelca  Coal  Mine. — Work  was  commenc- 
ed on  this  mine  in  February,  1881,  by  J.  A. 
Long  and  A.  L.  Atkinson,  who  were  the  own- 
ers of  eighty-four  acres  of  an  excellent  coal 
vein,  four  feet  in  thickness,  and,  in  addition, 
twenty  acres  of  surface  land.  It  is  a fine 
steam  coal,  free  from  sulphur  and  good  for 
house  use.  Their  first  year’s  output  was  600 


car-loads.  They  are  now  keeping  thirty  hands 
employed.  Mr.  J.  A.  Long  is  manager. 

The  E.  S.  Kelley  Coal  Co. — This  company 
is  at  Coalton  and  their  mine  was  opened  in 
1878,  by  T.  M. , E.  T.  & Miles  Jones  at  a 
comparatively  nominal  cost.  It  is  a drift 
mine,  three  and  a half  foot  vein,  and  they  are 
turning  out  some  fifteen  car-loads  daily.  The 
mine  is  thoroughly  ventilated. 

Milton. — This  mine,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Milton  Furnace  Coal  Company,  is  a 
shaft  opening,  seventy-four  feet  deep.  It  is 
situate  in  Milton  Township,  and  is  the  oldest 
opening  in  the  Wellston,  or  Coalton,  or  Hill 
coal,  which  is  the  same  vein  under  different 
names.  This  shaft  was  sunk  in  1873.  There 
are  three  separate  openings,  all  shafts,  the 
first  being  the  hoisting  shaft,  the  second  the 
escape  shaft,  in  which  a good  and  substantial 
stairway  is  placed — the  first  stairway  in  a coal 
mine  in  the  State,  though  there  were  numer- 
ous ladders;  the  third  shaft  is  the  air  shaft, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  ventilating  furnace 
is  placed.  The  average  thickness  of  the  vein 
is  three  feet  ten  inches.  They  mine  only 
about  what  is  needed  at  the  blast-furnace, 
which  is  an  average  of  fifty  tons  per  day. 

Wellston  Shaft,  No.  1. — This  mine,  which 
is  situate  in  Milton  Township,  was  opened  in 
1874.  It  is  a shaft  fifty-five  feet  deep.  The 
main  entries  of  the  mine  run  east  and  west 
from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  These  entries 
were  started  double,  and  were  the  only  entries 
opened  in  the  mine  until  about  a year  ago. 
The  present  mining  boss  of  this  mine  is  a 
graduate  of  the  School  of  Mines  in  Clausthal, 
Hanover,  one  of  the  numerous  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  practical  miners.  Previous 
to  this,  shaft  Ho.  1 had  been  badly  worked  and 
worse  mapped  out. 

Wellston  Shaft,  No.  2.— This  mine,  which  is 
also  a shaft,  is  seventy-four  feet  in  depth,  and  is 
situate  3,000  feet  south  of  shaft  No.  1,  both  of 
which  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Wellston 
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Coal  and  Iron  Company.  Shaft  No.  2 was  sunk 
in  1881,  and  has  done  very  little  shipping  to 
date.  The  workings  of  both  shafts  are 
through  on  each  other,  and  both  are  ventilated 
by  one  furnace,  located  in  the  old  mine.  The 
ventilation  of  both  mines  was  good. 

At  shaft  No.  1 two  blast-furnaces  are  erect- 
ed, only  one  of  which  is  in  blast,  which  is 
supplied  with  coal  from  the  mine. 

Southern  Ohio  C oal  and  Mining  Company. 
— No.  1 of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  is  situate  at  Coalton,  in  Washing- 
ton Township.  This  mine,  as  also  No.  2,  was 
opened  by  Patterson  Brothers  in  1879,  since 
which  time  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  was  organized,  who  own  these 
mines  and  several  others.  The  mines  of  this 
company  at  Coalton  are  drift  openings. 

No.  3,  Corse. — This  mine,  which  belongs  to 
the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
is  opened  on  the  Wellstoncoal,  and  is  situate 
in  Milton  Township. 

Eliza. — This  mine  lies  in  Milton  Township, 
and  is  owned  by  the  Eliza  Furnace  Company. 
The  opening  is  a shaft  seventy-six  feet  in 
depth,  which  was  sunk  in  1876.  A bla*st-fur- 
nace  stands  along  side  of  the  shaft,  which  is 
fed  by  the  coal  as  it  comes  out  of  the  mine. 
This  mine,  when  first  opened,  was  well  laid 
out  under  ground,  and  during  the  year  1879 
was  operated  with  much  system.  It  has  been 
now  for  some  months  in  charge  of  a practical 
miner  as  foreman,  and  the  workings  are  assum- 
ing symmetry  and  business-like  appearance. 

The  mine  has  not  been  worked  steady  since 
it  was  opened,  and  only  three  or  four  acres 
have  been  excavated.  The  coal  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  is  used  exclusively  in  the  blast- 
furnace. 

Fluharfs  Mine. — This  mine,  which  is  sit- 
uate in  Milton  Township,  is  owned  by 
Theo.  Fluhart  & Co.,  and  is  a shaft,  eighty- 
seven  feet  in  depth,  and  was  recently  sunk, 
ground  having  been  broken  in  J tine,  1881, 
and  coal  reached  on  the  1st  of  August  follow- 


ing. The  hoisting  engine  is  one  of  Crane 
Brothers’  Patent  Hoists,  and  has  but  one  fluid- 
boiler.  The  engine  and  boiler  are  located  at 
the  end  of  the  pit.  Up  to  July,  1882,  2,300 
tons  of  coal  had  been  excavated,  mainly  from 
entries.  The  work  is  well  laid  out  under- 
ground. 

Kohler's  Mine , operated  by  Thornhill, 
Mohler  & Co.,  is  a drift  opening,  and  is  situ- 
ate in  Washington  Township.  The  mine 
was  opened  in  1878.  A small  furnace,  only 
three  feet  wide  and  scarcely  two  feet  above 
the  bars,  is  employed  to  ventilate  the  work- 
ings, as  also  the  workings  of  Thornhill’s  drift 
— these  two  mines  being  in  communication 
with  each  other — at  present  all  the  coal  from 
both  openings  being  delivered  through  the 
Mohler  mine. 

Huron  Shaft. — This  mine  is  in  Jackson 
Township,  and  was  opened  in  1874.  The 
shaft  is  seventy  feet  deep.  The  coal  is  used 
exclusively  in  the  furnace  of  the  Huron  Iron 
Company,  who  own  the  mine.  This  mine  lay 
idle  for  three  years  during  the  panic.  There  are 
two  entries  working  at  present — the  George 
Davis  and  Sunfish  entries.  The  air  of  the 
mine  was  well  distributed,  but  the  current 
was  rather  feeble.  A new  air-shaft  will  soon 
be  sunk. 

OTHER  MINES. 

During  the  past  two  years  a large  number 
of  new  openings  have  been  made,  mainly  be- 
tween Coalton  and  Jackson,  on  the  line  of  the 
Ohio  Southern  Railroad.  They  are  reached 
by  short  branch  roads.  On  the  Ada  switch 
branch,  one  mile  south  of  Coalton,  six  mines 
have  been  opened — four  slopes,  one  shaft  and 
one  drift,  and  during  this  year  have  shipped 
quite  extensively.  The  drift  mine  has  been  ship- 
ping for  two  years.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Ohio  Southern  three  branch  roads  are  laid  to 
mines,  several  of  which  have  been  shipping 
for  three  years.  They  are  mostly  small  mines. 
The  seam  of  coal  in  which  the  Wellston  and 
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Coalton  mines  are  opened  gradually  loses 
height  to  the  westward.  It  is  upward  of  four 
feet  at  Corse,  and  as  it  is  followed  to  the  west 
it  seems  to  gradually  thin  down,  until,  in  the 
hills  surrounding  Jackson,  it  is  only  eighteen 
inches. 

The  following  sketch  is  taken  from  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Colonel  Andrew  Roy,  of  Glen 
Roy: 

“ EARLY  COAL  MINING  IN  OHIO. 

“The  great  Apalachian  coalfield,  the  largest 
known  coal  field  of  the  world,  extends  through- 
out portions  of  nine  different  States,  namely: 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  and  occupies  an  area  of  at  least 
50,000  square  miles,  being  750  miles  in 
length  and  from  30  to  150  miles  in  width. 

“Fully  10,000  square  miles  of  this  area  are 
situate  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  about  one-fourth 
of  the  State  being  covered  with  coal-bearing 
strata.  The  western  margin  of  the  Ohio 
portion  of  the  great  coal  field  runs  through 
the  counties  of  Trumbull,  Geauga,  Portage, 
Summitt,  Medina,  Wayne,  Holmes,  Knox, 
Licking,  Perry,  Hocking,  Vinton,  Jackson, 
Pike  and  Scioto,  and  the  coal  measures  are 
spread  over  all  the  territory  lying  east  of  this 
line  of  out-crop  to  the  State  line  on  the  Ohio 
River. 

“ The  coal  measures  of  the  State  are  divided 
into  three  series, namely:  ‘The  Lower  Meas- 
ures,’ ‘The  Barren  Measures,’  and  ‘The 
Upper  Measures.’  The  Lower  Measures  are 
about  500  feet  in  thickness;  the  Barren  Meas- 
sures,  400  to  500  feet  thick,  and  the  Upper 
Measures  about  600  feet  thick.  All  the  coals 
of  any  immediate  commercial  value  are  met 
in  the  Lower  and  Upper  measures. 

“ The  coals  in  present  course  of  develop- 
ment are  mainly  drawn  from  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent seams,  Ho.  1,  Ho.  2,  Ho.  6,  Ho.  7 and 
Ho.  8 of  the  geological  nomenclature.  In 
mining  districts,  however,  the  coals  are  known 
by  other  names  than  numerals,  as  for  example, 


the  ‘Briar  Hill  Coal,’  the  ‘Massillon.  Coal,’ 
the  ‘Helsonville  Coal,’  the  ‘ Ohio  River  Coal,’ 
and  so  on,  and  so  they  will  ever  be,  these 
names  indicating  the  districts  from  which  the 
coals  are  mined,  and  giving  them  a commer- 
cial value  which  dealers  easily  comprehend. 
The  coal  beds  in  their  progress  through  coal 
are  very  changeable  in  their  character  and 
thickness. 

“ THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COAL  IN  OHIO. 

“The  existence  of  coal  in  Ohio  was  noted 
by  the  frontiersmen  and  by  travelers  from  the 
earliest  settlements.  In  1755  a seam  of  coal 
was  discovered  on  fire  near  Bolivar,  in  Tus- 
carawas County.  A map  of  the  western 
country,  now  in  possession  of  Judge  P.  H. 
Ewing,  of  Lancaster,  published  in  the  year 
1788,  notes  several  sections  of  coal  and  iron 
ore  bed;  and  Harris,  in  his  tour  in  1803, 
states  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Hock-hock- 
ing ‘ quarries  of  excellent  freestone  beds  of 
pit  coal,  iron  ore,  lead,  strata  of  white  and 
blue  clay  of  excellent  quality,  red  bole,  and 
many  other  useful  fossils  are  found.’ 

“The  first  coal  mined  at  Mineral  Ridge 
occurred  in  the  year  1835,  the  mines  being 
opened  on  Coal  Run,  on  the  lands  of  Michael 
Ohl.  In  1833  Rodger  Hill,  a Pennsylvanian, 
who  had  formerly  mined  coal  in  Beaver 
County,  of  that  State,  moved  to  Mineral 
Ridge.  He  pointed  out  a coal  bed  to  Mr. 
Ohl,  which  on  being  opened  proved  to  be 
four  feet  thick. 

“ The  first  iron  manufactured  from  raw  coal 
in  the  United  States  occurred  in  the  Shenango 
Valley,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Mahoning 
Valley,  of  Ohio,  from  the  native  coals  of  these 
districts,  the  first  metal  made  in  this  manner 
being  manufactured  at  the  Clay  Furnace,  in 
Mercer  County,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1845,  by 
Messrs.  Himrod  and  Vincent.  The  following 
year  Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Wilkes  & Co.  built 
a stone  coal  furnace  at  Lowell,  Ohio,  and 
used  raw  coal. 
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“ The  beds  of  coal  of  the  Hocking  Valley, 
which  lie  above  the  level  of  the  streams,  laid 
bare  by  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  Hock- 
hocking,  were  noted  by  the  first  white  set- 
tlers who  penetrated  that  region,  and  coal 
was  mined  for  domestic  and  blacksmithing 
purposes  from  the  settlement  of  the  valley. 

“The  late  Thomas  Ewing  was  one  of  a 
firm  who  opened  the  first  mine  at  Nelsonville 
at  the  Doors  Run  Canal  Basin,  in  1840.  The 
mine  was  reached  from  the  canal  by  an  in- 
cline plane.  Only  the  lower  four  feet  were 
mined,  the  upper  two  feet  being  left  for  a 
roof.  Twenty  years  after  this  mine  was 
opened  the  top  coal  abandoned  by  the  first 
workers  was  recovered  and  shipped  to  mar- 
ket. C.  Fay,  John  Carruthers,  C.  and  L. 
Steenrod  and  J.  F.  Somers  were  among  the 
pioneer  miners  of  the  Hocking  Valley.  The 
best  market  for  coal  at  that  time  was  New- 
ark, Ohio.  Until  the  year  1842  more  coal 
was  consumed  in  Newark  than  Columbus. 
The  earliest  buyers  of  coal  of  any  consequence 
in  Columbus  were  John  L.  Gill  and  the  old 
Neil  House. 

“The  first  systematic  coal  mining  in  Ohio  on 
the  Ohio  River  below  Wheeling  was  com- 
menced at  Pomeroy,  in  1833.  Samuel  Wyllis 
Pomeroy,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  purchased  the 
coal  lands  on  which  the  Pomeroy  Mines  are 
now  opened,  in  the  year  1803.  In  1818  he 
wrote  to  a merchant  in  Cincinnati  to  ascer- 
tain the  consumption  of  coal  between  his  prop- 
erty at  Pomeroy  and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
with  the  object  of  opening  the  mines.  The 
reply  was  as  follows: 


“ ‘ I am  able  to  communicate  to  you  the 
following  information: 

Bushels 

Cincinnati  steam  mill  consumes  annually 12,000 

Iron  foundry  . 20,000 

Steam  saw-mill 5,000 

Manufacturing  Company 5,000 

Sugar  Manufacturing  Company 2,000 

Amount 44,000 

In  Maysville  (or  Limestone),  used  or  sold 30,000 

In  Louisville 30,000 

Madison  Mill  (140  miles  below  Cincinnati) 12,000 

Total 116,000’ 


“Coal  did  not  enter  into  domestic  use  in 
the  towns  on  the  Ohio  River  until  the  year 
1833.  The  cost  and  scarcity  of  boats  for 
transporting  coal  down  the  river  induced  the 
proprietors  of  the  Pomeroy  Mines  to  build  a 
steam  tow-boat  to  transport  the  loaded  coal 
boats  from  the  mines  to  Cincinnati  and 
bring  them  back  unloaded.  A gang  of 
ship  carpenters,  caulkers,  etc.,  were  brought 
from  Baltimore  to  Pomeroy  in  183£>  to  build 
a steam  tug,  which  was  named  the  Condor. 
She  was  the  first  tow-boat  on  the  Ohio  River.” 

The  gray  limestone  is  very  extensive  in  the 
county,  exceeding  in  quantity  both  coal  and 
iron  ore.  Sandstone  is  also  to  be  found  in 
immense  quarries. 

JACKSON  COUNTY  COAL  NOTES. 

The  first  stone  coal  worked  in  J ackson  Coun 
ty,  was  on  section  36,  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  George  Reigle.  The  vein  of  coal  was  twelve 
inches  thick  and  mined  by  removing  the  sur- 
face. This  was  in  1823.  Also  about  the  same 
time  a vein  of  a better  quality  was  found  and 
used  on  section  26,  but  the  vein  was  only  six 
inches  thick.  This  was  on  land  now  owned 
by  Columbus  Weed.  The  coal  was  consider- 
ed the  best  of  smithing  coal,  was  hauled  to 
Scioto  and  Pike  counties  for  smithing  pur- 
poses, and  was  used  for  several  years  before 
coal  was  known  to  exist  near  Jackson,  the 
county  seat.  The  first  coal  bank  opened  in 
Jackson  County,  Ohio,  is  said  to  have  been 
known  as  Congress  Bank,  located  two  miles 
southwest  of  Coalton.  The  coal  was  dug  and 
hauled  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  where  it  was  used 
for  blacksmithing.  The  'bank  was  operated 
and  opened  by  Charles  McKinnis. 

The  Allen  bank,  near  Chapman’s  works,  was 
opened  soon  after,  the  coal  being  hauled  to 
Jackson,  where  Judge  David  Mitchel  used  it 
for  blacksmithing.  The  date  of  opening  these 
mines  cannot  positively  be  determined.  Coal 
found  under  sour,  flat,  wet  land  contains  more 
or  less  slate,  sulphur,  bone,  etc.  The  coal 
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which  underlies  rich  sandy  soil  is  sure  to  be 
of  a good  quality.  Generally  in  mining  dis- 
tricts when  boring  you  strike  fresh  water  in 
the  coal, 'but  this  is  not  so  in  the  Jackson  shaft 
coal;  there  you  strike  the  salt  water  which  is 
really  the  secret  of  its  superior  quality,  as  sul- 
phur will  not  mix  with  the  salt  water.  The 
first  geological  survey  for  coal  or  examina- 
tion professionally  of  the  mineral  interests 
of  Jackson  County,  was  by  Prof.  Matthews 
in  1838,  who  pronounced  it  rich  in  coal  and 
iron  ore.  About  1860  the  first  coal  shaft  was 
sunk  in  Jackson  County  by  James  Linn  and 
Harrison  Crooks.  The  coal  was  discovered  in 
sinking  a well;  afterward  a shaft  was  sunk 
and  considerable  coal  was  taken  out.  On  ac- 
count of  the  creek  bed  being  directly  over 
the  mine,  it  was  finally  abandoned.  The  shaft 
is  directly  back  of  the  Eagle  Mills,  on  Water 
street.  The  discovery  of  coal  here  led  to  the 
building  of  the  Orange  furnace. 

DISCOVERY  OF  SMELTING  COAL. 

The  discovery  of  the  Jackson  coal  for  smelt- 
ing purposes  will  no  doubt  be  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  many  citizens  of  Jackson  when  read- 
ing the  circumstance  as  it  occurred.  In  1863, 
when  the  darkest  days  clouded  our  nation, 
there  was  a Mr.^  A.  S.  Kyle  made  his  appear- 
ance. The  purpose  of  his  coming  no  one  knew, 
and  but  little  was  thought  about  it  until 
some  days  had  elapsed,  during  which  time  he 
had  been  noticed  going  out  in  the  morning, 
staying  until  evening  around  the  hills  and  ra- 
vines surrounding  the  town  of  Jackson,  and  in 
various  places  boring  into  the  earth.  This 
created  considerable  suspicion,  and  he  was  sus- 
pected to  be  a Southern  spy,  which  so  excited 
the  people  as  to  call  a meeting  and  appoint 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  where  he  was  stop- 
ping to  call  at  his  room  and  demand  him  to 
make  his  business  known.  This  he  respect- 
fully declined  to  do  until  a certain  time,  say- 
ing that  if  he  did  now  it  would  ruin  his  busi- 
ness; also  stating,  that  it  they  would  treat  him 


as  a gentleman  they  would  find  him  to  be 
such.  Several  days  had  passed  and  he  was 
fully  satisfied  in  his  investigation,  when  within 
the  short  period  of  twenty-four  hours  he  leased 
about  2,000  acres  of  land.  The  superior  qual- 
ity of  the  shaft  coal  led  many  to  engage  in 
mining  for  this  coal.  During  his  research  he 
discovered  the  iron  ore.  In  1864  Mr.  Kyle, 
in  partnership  with  two  other  gentlemen, 
opened  the  first  slope  mine  in  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, known  now  and  owned  by  the  Globe  Fur- 
nace Company.  A.  S.  Kyle  is  the  discov- 
erer of  smelting  coal  at  Ashland,  Ky. ; also  at 
Brazil,  Ind.  He  has  through  life  been  engag- 
ed in  prospecting  for  and  opening  mines.  He 
is  a native  of  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  reared  and  still  resides,  but  his  son,  J. 
C.,  is  a resident  of  Jackson,  and  partner  of 
the  firm  of  Kyle,  Shotts  & Co.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  above,  and  which  seems  would 
throw  some  doubt  upon  Mr.  Kyle  being  the 
first  to  discover  this  important  quality  in  the 
Jackson  coal,  the  following  item  was  publish- 
ed in  the  Jackson  Standard , in  March,  1854. 
Mr.  Kyle  had  undoubtedly  heard  of  this  qual- 
ity in  the  coal,  and  came  here  to  test  the  re- 
port for  himself,  not  to  discover  it.  The  item 
reads : 

“ IMPORTANT  EXPERIMENTS. 

“We  understand  that  on  or  about  the  20th 
inst.  there  will  be  experiments  made  to  bring 
into  use  the  Jackson  coal  for  iron-making.  The 
Washington  Furnace  Company  has  made  prep- 
arations to  test  the  matter  to  full  and  decided 
satisfaction.  Much  depends  upon  the  success 
of  this  imporant  matter.  If  it  is  possible  that 
our  coal  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  Jackson  County  can  build  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  State.  Her  wealth  could  not  be 
surpassed  by  California.  We  look  with  an 
anxious  eye  to  the  success  of  this  great  and 
important  experiment.” 

And  in  July,  1855,  the  following  item  was 
also  published  in  the  Standard: 
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“coke. 


Specific  gravity. 


1.239 


“A  Mr.  Joseph  Cronther  has  succeeded  in 
coking  or  rather  charring  Jackson  coal,  which 
is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  calculated  for 
furnace  use,  and  our  furnace  men  say  will 
answer  the  same  purposes  as  charcoal,  for  ma- 
king iron.  He  is,  we  believe,  engagedby  the 
Salt  Lick  Furnace.” 

ANALYSIS  AND  COMPARISONS. 

COMPARATIVE  RESULTS  OP  TRIALS  OP  YOUGHIOGHENY  AND  WELLS- 
TON, JACKSON  COUNTY,  COAL,  SEPT,  9,  1874. 


Combined  water 5.25 

Ash 1 50 

Volatile  matter 29.75 

Fixed  Carbon 63.50 


100.00 

JACKSON  SHAFT  COAL. 

Specific  gravity 1.282 

Water 7.75 

Volatile  matter :...  31,27 

Fixed  carbon 58.95 

Ash 2 03 


100  00 


KINDS  OF  COAL. 

DURATION 
OF  TRIAL. 

REVOLU- 

TIONS 

MADE. 

GALLONS  OF 
WATER 
DELIVERED. 

POUNDS 

COAL 

consum’d 

POUNDS 

ASHES 

rem’ng 

Wellston  Coal.. 

20  Hours 

15,665 

4.502,121 

18,420 

726 

Youghiogheny. 

20  Hours 

14,040 

4,035,096 

15,600 

876 

1.625 

467,025 

2,820 

150 

Lbs.  Wellston  coal  burnt 

per  hour 921 

Lbs.  Youghiogheny  coal 

burnt  per  hour 780 

Revolutions  per  minute  on 

Wellston  coal 13.05 

Revolutions  per  minute  on 

Youghiogheny  coal 11.7 

Percentage  ashes  remain- 
ing Wellston  coal 3.94 

Percentage  ashes  remain- 
ing Youghiogheny  coal.  5.63 


Gallons  of  water  raised  per 

lb.  Wellston  coal 244.41 

Gallons  water  raised  per 
lb. Youghiogheny  coal. 258.66 
Head  against  pump  trial, 

Wellston  coal,  172  ft 11  in 

Head  against  pump  trial, 
Youghiogheny  coal,  144 

feet 9 in 

Percentage  in  favor  of 
Wellston,  Jackson  Coun- 
ty coal 12.88 


I certify  that  this  statement  is  a true  copy 
from  the  records  on  file  in  Pumping  Works 
Office.  Thos.  J.  Bell,  Cleric,. 


IRON  SMELTING  COALS. 


Below  is  the  analysis  of  the  best  iron-mak- 
ing coals  in  the  State,  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  State  Chemist,  Prof.  Wormley  : 


NELSON- 

VILLE 

MINES. 

STRAITS- 

VILLE 

MINES. 

SUNDAY 

CREEK 

MINES. 

LOST RUN 
HOCKING  CO. 
MINES. 

Specific  Gravity 
Water 

1.285 

6.20 

31.30 

59.80 

2.70 

1.291 

7.90 

34.63 

54.29 

3.18 

1.287 

5.85 

35.21 

53.62 

5.32 

1.290 

6.80 

36.16 

54.99 

2.05 

Volatile  Matter 
Fixed  Carbon.. 
Ash 

Total 

100.00 

0.97 

Gray 

100.00 

0.98 

Dull  White 

100.00 

0.51 

Fawn 

100.00 

1.07 
Lt.  Fawn 

Sulphur 

Color  of  Ashes. 

Analysis  of  Prof.  Wormley,  of  Jackson 
County  Hill  Coal,  geological  survey  of  Ohio, 
Vol.  1870,  Page  140  : 


Sulphur 0.53 

Color  of  ashes Reddish 

Character  of  coke Pulverulent 

JACKSON  HILL  COAL. 

Water 760 

Volatile  matter 30.96 

Fixed  carbon 57.65 

Ash 3.79 

100.00 

Sulphur 0.49 

Color  of  ashes White 

Character  of  coke Pulverulent 


“RANDOM  THOUGHT.  ” 

Among  a series  of  very  interesting  articles 
published  in  the  Jackson  Standard  by  the 
editor,  D.  Mackley,  Esq.,  under  the  above 
head,  is  found  the  following  article  on  the 
mineral  supply  of  Jackson  County.  It  fol- 
lowed an  article  on  the  stone  deposit  of  the 
county.  He  said : 

“ I cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  sandstone 
without  alluding  to  the  beautiful  and  roman- 
tic appearance  it  gives  to  several  portions 
of  our  country.  The  beautiful  scenery  near 
Diamond  Furnace,  known  as  the  ‘ Tea  Rocks,’ 
is  familiar  to  every  person  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jackson.  These  rocks  rise  to  a great  dis- 
tance, almost  perpendicular,  and  are  covered 
with  wintergreen  and  laurel.  The  scenery 
all  the  way  down  Salt  Creek  is  beautiful.  I 
remember  going  down  this  creek  on  the  10th 
day  of  November,  1862,  and  I remarked  then 
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that  the  scenery  along  these  cliffs  of  sand- 
stone could  not  be  surpassed.  A perpendicu- 
lar wall  of  sandstone  would  arise  to  a dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  hundred  feet.  On  the 
top  of  this  was  scrubby  oak,  the  leaves  of 
which  were  of  every  shade  of  color  from  or- 
ange to  crimson  and  scarlet.  Mixed  with 
these  were  laurels,  pines  and  cedars,  clothed 
in  dark  green,  and  poplars  of  a bright  saf- 
fron color.  Under  these  great  stone  ledges 
the  water  had  scooped  out  caverns,  where  were 
pools  of  water,  filled  with  fishes. 

“ The  scenery  along  Buck  Lick,  in  Hamil- 
ton Township,  is  fully  as  fine  as  along  Salt 
Creek,  only  the  sandstone  does  not  rise  so 
high;  but  the  water  in  the  creek  is 
purer. 

“The  Black  Fork  of  Symmes  Creek  is  an 
ugly  stream,  but  the  sandstone  along  this 
creek  makes  some  curious  if  not  fine  scenery. 
This  has  been  the  most  crooked  stream  I ever 
saw.  It  winds  its  way  among  the  hills  of 
sandstone,  running  toward  every  point  of 
the  compass.  Some  places  it  will  run  due 
south  for  half  a mile,  then  turn  around 
a sharp  point  of  sandstone  and  run  due  north 
about  the  same  distance,  making  a narrow 
ridge  of  that  length,  and  if  the  point  could  be 
cut  through  it  would  not  be  more  than  200 
yards  across.  The  creek  has  been  impinging 
upon  the  sandstone  for  ages,  and  is  every  year 
straightening  its  course.  Formerly  the  bea- 
vers would  run  a dam  across  from  one  point  to 
another  and  thus  raise  the  water  so  that  it 
would  cover  a great  extent  of  the  low  bottom. 
Then  the  water  would  break  over  the  point 
with  a tremendous  current,  and  cut  down 
the  sandstone  until  a new  channel  would  be 
formed,  leaving  a portion  of  the  point  away 
out  in  the  bottom,  looking  like  a great  mound 
of  sandstone,  and  covered  with  such  trees  and 
shrubs  as  grow  upon  the  upland.  Where  the 
water  pitched  over  the  rock  and  struck  the 


bottom  below,  it  cut  out  a great  excavation, 
which,  after  the  new  channel  had  been  com- 
pleted, would  become  an  extensive  pond.  All 
this  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  point  south 
of  Jefferson  Furnace,  and  also  nearly  oppo- 
site the  furnace  and  half  a mile  above.  The 
first-named  locality  is  the  place  where  I have 
liertofore  spoken  of  the  mineral  springs, 
where  so  much  soft  mud  had  been  thrown  up 
that  cattle  became  swamped,  and  this  gave 
the  name  of  “cow  pond  ” to  this  place. 

“ Between  Jefferson  and  Monroe  furnaces, 
near  the  top  of  a high  hill,  called  Reese’s 
Ridge,  is  a cave  in  the  sandstone,  known  as 
the  Saltpetre  cave.  Going  up  the  point  from 
the  place  where  Jesse  Reese,  the  tailor,  set-  I 
tied  many  years  ago,  you  pass  on  a mile  or  j 
two  and  then  turn  to  the  left,  and  a short  j 

distance  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  the  head  j 

of  a steep  hollow,  is  the  Saltpetre  cave.  Like  j 
all  other  places  where  the  rain  is  shut  out,  j 
the  dirt  at  the  bottom  of  this  cave  is  strongly  I 
impregnated  with  saltpetre,  and  it  was  manu- 
factured here  to  some  extent  at  a very  early 
day.  I remember  being  in  this  cave  on  a 
Christmas  day,  with  a friend,  years  ago.  We 
had  our  rifles  with  us,  and  amused  ourselves 
by  shooting  at  a mark  in  the  cave.  The  sound 
of  a rifle  was  almost  deafening.  Where  the  j 
ball  struck  the  solid  wall  of  sandstone  it  only  i 
made  a small  spot,  chipping  out  a small  space  j. 
in  the  stone.  The  ball  was  spattered  about  in  j 
drops,  as  if  it  were  melted.  Whether  the 
great  heat  caused  by  the  friction  between  the  j 
lead  and  the  stone  melted  the  lead,  or  whether 
the  concussion  shattered  the  lead  to  frag- 
ments, I am  unable  to  state. 

“ Our  county  abounds  with  limestone,  sand- 
stone, burrstone,  marble,  salt  and  lumber. 

As  regards  agriculture,  Jackson  County  can 
boast  of  as  good  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  rye, 
oats,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  etc.,  as  any  county 
in  the  State.” 
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JACKSON  COUNTY  MINING  INSTITUTE 

The  Jackson  County  Mining  Institute  is  an 
association  of  mining  bosses,  mining  engin- 
eers and  owners  of  mines,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  development  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  Jackson  County,  the  improvement  of  the 
social  status  of  miners,  improving  the  systems 
of  working  and  ventilating  mines,  etc.,  by 
means  of  meetings  of  members.  The  Insti- 
tute meets  four  times  a year  and  reads  and 
discusses  papers  relating  to  the  above  sub- 
jects. Officers:  Andrew  Ray,  President; 

Henry  Price,  Yice-President;  D.  H.  Horry, 
Secretary;  Thomas  Cole,  Treasurer. 

BLAST  FURNACES. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  from  the  native 
ore,  native  coal  and  limestone  of  Jackson 
County,  has  long  been  an  absorbing  and  im- 
portant business.  This  county,  in  1882, 
ranked  third  in  the  State  in  the  production 
of  pig  iron,  producing  an  aggregate  of  63,960 
tons  of  both  hot  and  cold  blast.  The  county 
was  surpassed  by  Mahoning  County,  which 
produced  121,864  tons, and  Lawrence  County, 
which  produced  92,177  tons. 

In  1871,  -which  year  may  be  taken  as  a fair 
one  by  which  to  compare  modern  iron  in- 
terests, the  product  of  pig  iron  in  the  world 
was,  approximately,  13,315,000  tons.  Great 
Britain  led  with  a product  of  6,500,000  tons, 
and  the  United  States  ranked  second  with  a 
product  of  1,912,000  tons.  Ohio  ranked  sec- 
ond in  the  States,  being  exceeded  only  by 
Pennsylvania.  The  entire  product  in  Ohio 
was  426,626  tons.  Jackson  County  ranked 
fourth  in  the  State  with  a product  of  34,416, 
being  preceded  by  Mahoning,  Trumbull  and 
Lawrence  counties.  Jackson  County  ranked 
first  in  the  production  of  iron  ore.  The  num- 
ber of  tons  of  pig  iron  manufactured  in  Jack- 
son  County  for  the  year  1876,  the  number  of 


bushels  of  stone  coal,  and  number  of  tons  of 
iron  ore  mined  is  here  given: 


Tons  iron. 

Tons  ore. 

Bu.  coal. 

Bloomfield 

4,700 

3,000 

1,475 

10,137 
2,081 
2 780 
7 500 

26,977  „ 

12,000 

7,315 

400,000 

111,561 

208.900 

30,500 

864,124 

1,634,400 

FVanklin 

Corporation  J ackson .... 
Jefferson 

3,000 

3,160 

T\ir*.k 

Madison 

Milton 

15,420 

26,280 

Total 

The  number  of  men  engaged  in  mining  ore 
in  the  county  is  returned  as  240,  and  in  min- 
ing coal,  195.  Milton  Township  returns  sixty 
barrels  of  lime  manufactured. 

The  twenty-two  furnaces  erected  in  the 
county  have  cost  from  $75,000  to  $100,000 
each,  so  that,  approximately,  there  has  been 
expended  $2,000,000  in  the  erection  of  fur- 
naces. 

The  manufacture  of  pig  iron  has  been  a busi- 
ness of  immense  profit,  and  has  brought  a 
fortune  to  many  a man,  but  the  amount  of 
capital  required  is  so  great  that  unless  a large 
amount  can  be  kept  in  reserve  the  future 
success  of  a furnace  is  apt  to  be  governed 
by  the  fluctuations  in  the  money  and  iron 
markets,  so  that  quite  a number  have  failed 
taking  with  them  many  a man  to  financial 
ruin. 

Iron  furnaces  were  erected  and  operated  in 
Adams,  Scioto  and  Lawrence  counties  at  an 
early  day,  and  furnace  men  were  aware  that 
there  were  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Jack- 
son  County  as  early  as  the  year  1830,  but  the 
county  was  so  far  from  the  Ohio  River  that  it 
was  thought  the  cost  of  hauling  the  iron  to 
market  would  take  off  all  the  profits.  About 
the  year  1836  Rogers,  Hurd  & Co.,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in 
Lawrence  and  Scioto  counties,  purchased  land 
and  erected  the  Jackson  Furnace,  in  Hamil- 
ton Township,  in  this  county.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  the  iron  business  in  the 
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county,  and  the  engine  used  to  blow  the  bel- 
lows was  the  first  steam  engine  that  was  ever 
operated  in  the  county.  Mr.  J.  M.  G.  Smith, 
afterward  connected  with  other  furnaces  in 
the  county,  was  the  manager  of  Jackson  Fur- 
nace, Jacob  Hurd  was  clerk,  and  J.  H.  Ricker 
was  storekeeper.  The  furnace  continued  to 
operate  with  a few  stops  for  repairs  until 
1874.  It  met  with  reverses  and  changed 
hands  a number  of  times,  but  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  a rich  field  of  ore,  most  of  which  was 
taken  from  a nearly  six-foot  bed  near  the  top 
of  the  hills  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Had 
this  vein  liel'd  out  in  quantity  and  quality,  as 
it  at  first  promised,  it  would  have  furnished 
food  for  Jackson  Furnace  300  years.  It  yield- 
ed 10,000  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  next  furnace  erected  in  this  county  was 
Keystone.  This  was  about  the  year  1848.  It 
is  situated  on  Little  Raccoon,  in  Bloomfield 
Township.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  pro- 
prietors to  send  the  iron  down  the  creek  in 
boats  when  the  water  was  high,  and  thus 
reach  the  Ohio  River.  After  the  land  had 
been  purchased  there  was  quite  a panic 
among  the  proprietors,  as  they  feared  that 
there  was  so  much  flint  in  the  ore  that  it  could 
not  be  worked.  Mr.  John  McConnell,  of 
Wheelersburg,  and  perhaps  others,  sold  out. 
This  fear  proved  groundless,  and  Keystone 
has  been  one  of  the  best  paying  furnacesjin  the 
county.  John  Campbell,  the  great  iron  king 
of  Southern  Ohio,  was  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  Keystone.  Further  notice  of  this 
venerable  furnace  will  be  found  in  the  town- 
ship history  of  Bloomfield. 

There  have  been  erected  in  all  twenty-two 
furnaces  within  the  limits  of  Jackson  County. 
Of  these  Lick  Township  leads  with  nine,  Mil- 
ton  has  six,  Jefferson  three,  Madison  two, 
Bloomfield  one,  and  Hamilton  one. 

Of  those  now  running,  or  about  to  go  into 
operation,  Milton  Township  leads  with  six, 
viz. : Buckeye,  Cornelia,  Latrobe,  Milton, 

Wellston  and  Eliza;  Lick  follows  with  three — 


Star,  Fulton  and  Tropic;  Jefferson  has  two — 
Monroe  and  Jefferson;  Bloomfield  has  one — 
Keystone,  and  Madison  one — Madison  Fur- 
nace. 

Jackson  Furnace , as  already  stated,  was 
the  first  within  the  limits  of  Jackson  County, 
having  been  built  in  1836.  The  others  will 
be  noticed  briefly  in  chronological  order. 

Keystone  Furnace  was  the  second,  built  in 
1848. 

Buckeye  Furnace  was  built  in  1851,  and 
is  still  in  operation. 

Cornelia  Furnace  was  built  in  1854;  was 
run  for  a while  under  the  name  of  the  Iron 
Valley  Furnace,  then  under  the  name  of  the 
Lincoln  Furnace,  and  finally  under  the  name 
of  the  Cornelia  Furnace  it  still  bears.  Its 
operation  has  been  successful  and  nearly  con- 
stant. 

Latrobe  Furnace  was  built  in  1854. 

Jefferson  Furnace  was  built  in  1854  by  the 
Jefferson  Furnace  Company.  It  has  been 
very  successful,  and  has  turned  out  the  best 
iron  ever  produced  in  the  county.  [See  his- 
tory in  article  on  Jefferson  and  Madison 
Townships,  as  prepared  by  Hon.  T.  L. 
Hughes,  one  of  the  original  owners.] 

Monroe  Furnace , located  in  the  southern 
part  of  Jefferson  Township,  was  built  in  1854, 
and  at  once  put  in  operation.  It  has  run  con- 
stantly up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  short  stops  for  repairs.  John  and 
Isaac  Peters  and  John  Campbell  were  among 
the  first  owners,  but  the  Peterses  sold  for 
$129,000  their  entire  interest,  in  December, 
1866,  to  John  Campbell,  Tlios.  McGoverey, 
Wm.  M.  Bolles,  James  Y.  Gordon  and  P.  S. 
lams,  most  all  of  whom  reside  in  Ports- 
mouth. The  above  are  the  principal  owners 
at  the  present  time. 

Cambria  Furnace , situated  in  Jefferson 
Township,  but  now  torn  down,  was  built  in 
1854  by  David  Lewis  & Co.  It  was  a char- 
coal furnace,  as  all  others  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  it  being  too  far  south  for 
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the  Jackson  shaft  coal,  and  the  coal  in  the 
hills  is  generally  of  a poor  quality.  It  was 
run  successfully  until  about  1878,  when  it 
was  abandoned,  and  has  been  since  torn 
down. 

Limestone  Furnace,  situated  in  Madison 
Township,  was  finished  in  1855  and  went 
into  blast  in  1856.  It  was  built  by  a large 
company  of  'Welshmen,  under  the  name  of 
Evans,  Walterhouse  & Co.  It  was  purchased 
in  1856  by  a Mr.  Corn,  and  in  1858  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a receiver.  It  closed  up  in 
about  1860,  the  owners  being  unable  to  run 
it  for  want  of  capital. 

Madison  Furnace , also  situated  in  Madi- 
son Township,  was  built  in  1855,  and  is  still 
running  successfully.  The  builders  were  a 
private  company,  composed  of  John  P.  Terry, 
of  Portsmouth,  John  Peters  and  others. 
Shortly  before  the  war  Terry  sold  to  E.  D. 
Ricker,  and  the  firm  name  became  E.  D. 
Ricker  & Co.  In  1869  the  furnace  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Peters,  Clare  & Co.,  and  in 
1S71  it  again  partially  changed  hands,  the 
owning  firm  becoming  Clare,  Duduit  & Co., 
who  own  it  at  the  present  time.  It  has  been 
running  constantly  since  started,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year  (1877). 

Young  Amei'ica  Furnace  was  built  by  the 
Young  America  Furnace  Company  in  1856. 
Of  this  company  James  H.  Miller  was  the 
President,  and  J.  W.  Laird,  Secretary.  The 
financial  crash  of  1857  falling  upon  it  so  soon 
crippled  it  fatally,  but  it  continued  to  operate 
until  1860,  when  it  closed,  and  has  since  gone 
to  ruin.  Part  of  the  machinery  was  after- 
ward used  in  the  Orange  Furnace.  It  was 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Lick  Town- 
ship, in  what  is  now  Coal  Township. 

Diamond  Furnace  was  finished  and  put 
into  operation  in  January,  1856,  by  the  Salt 
Lick  Furnace  Company,  as  the  furnace  was  at 
that  time  called  Salt  Lick  Furnace.  R. 
C.  Hoffman  was  the  President  of  the  com- 
pany; J.  J.  Hoffman,  Secretary,  and  A.  Grat- 
32 


ton,  Manager.  The  other  owners  were  Moses 
Sternberger,  Patrick  Murdock,  Ezra  Stewart 
and  R.  H.  Stewart.  The  name  was  changed 
to  the  Diamond  Furnace  in  about  1860,  and 
did  but  little  work  after  this  date.  It  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Smith,  Tod  & Co.  in  1861, 
and  in  1867  it  was  torn  down  and  the  machin- 
ery removed.  It  was  the  first  furnace  in  the 
county  to  adopt  the  use  of  stone  coal  in  the 
place  of  charcoal,  and  was  built  especially 
with  that  view.  This  being  an  experiment 
the  construction  was  not  properly  adapted  to 
the  use  of  stone  coal,  and  it  was  mainly  for 
this  reason  that  it  went  down.  It  was  situat- 
ed in  Lick  Township,  one-half  mile  west  of 
Jackson. 

Orange  Furnace,  built  within  the  limits  of 
the  town  of  Jackson,  was  projected  and  start- 
ed by  Peter  Pickrel  and  Captain  Lewis  Davis 
in  1853.  xlfterward  D.  D.  Dungan  and  Alan- 
son  Robbins  were  taken  into  the  company 
called  the  Orange  Furnace  Company.  It 
went  into  blast  as  soon  as  completed,  1864, 
and  continued  to  run  until  about  1874.  It 
was  the  first  furnace  built  within  the  limits  of 
the  town,  and  was  the  first  successful  stone- 
coal  furnace  in  the  county.  It  was  continued 
in  operation  with  success  until  the  panic  of 
1873,  through  which  it  could  not  survive.  It 
had  changed  hands  a number  of  times,  going 
into  the  hands  of  Fallis  & Rogers,  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  finally  into  the  hands  of  James  and 
A.  A.  Watson,  of  Cincinnati,  who  lost  large- 
ly in  outside  speculations,  thus  hastening  the 
ruin  of  the  furnace. 

Star  Furnace,  situated  in  the  edge  ot  the 
town  of  Jackson,  was  completed  in  1866  by 
the  Star  Furnace  Company,  composed  at  that 
time  of  D.  D.  Dungan,  James  Chesnut,  B. 
Kahn,  Alanson  Robbins,  Isaac  Brown  and 
John  M.  Jones.  Of  this  company  Isaac 
Brown  was  elected  President;  A.  Robbins, 
Secretary,  and  John  M.  Jones,  Manager.  The 
furnace  is  still  running  under  the  same  name, 
and  owned  by  the  original  partners  except 
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those  who  have  died,  their  interest  falling  to 
their  heirs.  At  present  Isaac  Brown  is  Pres- 
ident of  the  company  and  B.  Kahn,  Secretary. 

Fulton  Furnace , also  within  the  town  lim- 
its of  Jackson,  was  finished  and  put  in  blast 
in  1868.  The  land  had  been  purchased  and 
work  begun  on  the  shaft  in  1865  by  Captain 
Lewis  Davis,  immediately  after  he  had  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  the  Orange  Furnace. 
Partners  were  taken  in  and  more  land  pur- 
chased, and  the  shaft  and  furnace  completed, 
but  the  coal  proving  very  impure  the  shaft  is 
not  worked,  the  coal  at  present  being  gotten 
from  the  slope  at  the  Globe  Furnace,  which  is 
owned  by  the  same  company.  At  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  company,  Samuel 
McCormick  was  elected  President,  and  J.  E. 
Ferree,  Secretary.  Since  its  organization 
the  stock  of  this  compaay  has  changed  hands 
several  times.  The  principal  owner  is  Thos. 
T.  Jones,  who  is  President  of  the  the  com- 
pany. 

Globe  Furnace , situated  at  the  western 
limit  of  the  town  of  Jackson,  was  built  in 
1872  by  Watts,  Hoop  & Co.,  and  run  without 
success  until  it  burned  down  in  1876.  In 
December,  1S73,  the  Fulton  Furnace  Compa- 
ny consolidated  with  the  Globe  Furnace  Com- 
pany, and  the  name  of  Globe  Iron  Company 
adopted.  The  original  owners  of  this  furnace 
were:  J.  M.  Watts,  Peter  Hoop,  Jr.,  C.  S. 
Dickason  and  T.  P.  Sutherland.  The  slope 
made  at  the  time  this  furnace  was  built,  for 
the  production  of  coal,  is  still  worked,  the  coal 
being  especially  adapted  to  iron  smelting. 

Huron  Furnace  is  situated  in  the  south- 
western limit  of  the  town  of  Jackson.  It  was 
built  in  1873  by  the  Huron  Iron  Company, 
Lot  Davis,  President,  and  Moses  Jones,  Sec- 
retary and  General  Manager.  After  about 
one  year  Win.  Vaughn  was  elected  Manager 
and  John  L.  Davis,  Secretary.  The  original 
capital  was  $113,500.  Ten  acres  of  land  were 
purchased,  and  200  acres  of  coal  in  the  vicin- 
ity. The  furnace  went  into  blast  in  April, 


1875,  and  ran  one  year.  After  lying  idle 
about  three  years  it  started  again  in  Novem- 
ber, 1879,  and  ran  steadily  until  February, 
1883,  when  the  entire  property  went  into  the 
hands  of  a receiver,  was  closed  up  and  sold 
for  $30,000  to  the  First  National  Banks  ot 
Jackson  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  When  sold 
Lot  Davis  was  again  President  and  Man- 
ager; J.  D.  Clare  was  Vice-President  and  Da- 
vid Davis,  Secretary. 

Milton  and  Wellston  Furnaces , situated  in 
Milton  Township,  were  both  erected  in  1873. 

Tropic  Furnace , situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  town  of  Jackson,  was  built  in  1874: 
by  the  Tropic  Furnace  Co.  The  President  ot 
the  company  was  Ezekiel  T.  Jones;  Secretary, 
D.  D.  Morgan.  It  was  successfully  operated 
from  1873  till  1875,  and  then  after  lying 
idle  from  1875  till  1879  was  again  put  in  oper- 
ation and  run  till  the  spring  of  18 S3  when  it 
stopped  for  repairs.  L.  H.  Chapman  is  the 
President  of  the  company  at  present  and  J.  C. 
Jones,  Secretary. 

Ophir  Furnace  was  built  in  1874.  It  was 
built  for  a cold  blastfurnace  but  changed  to 
a hot  blast  in  1875.  It  was  built  by  the 
Ophir  Furnace  Co.,  consisting  of  W.  T.  W ash- 
am,  John  Mitchell,  Charles  James,  Mark 
Sternberger,  H.  S.  Bundy,  Robert  Hoop, 
George  Hoop  and  William  S.  Baker.  .Robert 
Hoop  was  elected  President  and  William  S. 
Baker,  Secretary.  The  furnace  was  situated 
four  miles  north  of  Jackson  in  what  is  now, 
Coal  Township.  It  was  in  blast  about  two 
years  but  was  not  successful.  The  machinery 
was  sold  and  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Eliza  Furnace. 

Eliza  Furnace , situated  in  Milton  Town- 
ship was  built  in  1878,  and  is  now  in  active 
operation. 

JACKSON  COUNTY  RAILROADS. 

When  the  railroad  fever  broke  out  over  the 
State,  Jackson  County  was  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  The  people  wanted  the 
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iron  horse  and  were  anxious  to  contribute  to 
the  desired  end.  The  railroad  companies 
were  an  accommodating  class  of  people,  and 
were  at  any  time  ready  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions that  were  worth  from  90  cents  in 
bonds  to  100  cents  if  paid  in  cash,  and  were 
equally  ready  to  issue  common  stock,  at  par, 
in  payment  of  the  same,  worth  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  10  cents  a bushel,  or  li 
cents  a pound  at  a paper-mill. 

Among  the  first  railroad  projects  started  in 
Jackson  County,  was  that  known  as  the  Iron 
Railroad.  A charter  was  secured  by  Act  of 
Legislation,  March  17,  1849.  The  capital 
was  $500,000,  and  the  line  was  located  from 
a point  on  the  Ohio  River,  in  Upper  Town- 
ship, Lawrence  County,  to  the  southern  line 
of  Jackson  County,  with  power  to  extend  it 
north  to  a junction  with  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Marietta  & Cincinnati  Railroad.  The 
starting  point  was  fixed  April  9,  1819,  a town 
site  selected  as  its  terminous,  or  beginning, 
and  the  embryo  city  was  named  “ Ironton.” 
Thirty-one  years  later  that  city  had  a popula- 
tion of  8,857,  and  at  this  writing,  1883, 10,000 
wide-awake  and  energetic  citizens.  Some  ef- 
fort was  made  to  build  the  road,  but  it  came 
to  naught.  Jackson  County  subscribed  to 
the  road  but  it  lay  dormant  for  a number  of 
years. 

The  next  move  was  the  Hocking  & Scioto 
Yalley  Railroad.  This  road  was  willing  to 
accept  $100,000  from  Jackson  County,  and 
issue  stock  as  aforesaid,  but  was  also  willing 
to  give  the  county  commissioners  time  to  be 
released  from  their  subscription  to  the  Iron 
Railroad  which  the  year  before  had  been  voted 
by  the  people. 

The  history  of  the  Scioto  & Hocking  Yal- 
ley Railroad  will  be  found  in  general  history, 
with  the  amount  of  money  subscribed  by  Sci- 
oto County,  etc.,  so  that  a full  history  is  not 
necessary  here,  simply  giving  the  local  ac- 
tions of  the  people  and  authorities  in  regard  to 
it.  The  vote  of  $100,000  was  in  the  affirma- 
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tive,  and  the  only  point  at  issue  was  to  arrange 
to  turn  it  over  to  the  Scioto  & Hocking  Yal- 
ley Company  and  get  a release  from  the  Iron 
Railroad  Company.  The  former  company 
made  the  following  agreement: 

“ Office  of  the  Scioto  & Hocking,  ) 
Yalley  Railroad  Company.  \ 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Sept.  9,  1850. 

“Whereas,  The  authorized  officers  of  this 
company,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  passed  March  7,  1850,  have  required 
the  commissioners  of  Jackson  County  to  cause 
a vote  to  be  taken  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
said  county  at  the  ens'uing  annual  election  on 
the  question  of  their  subscribing  $100,000  to 
the  capital  stock  of  this  company;  and  where- 
as the  qualified  voters  of  said  county  have 
heretofore  voted  for  a subscription  on  certain 
conditions  for  the  same  amount  to  the  Ironton 
Railroad  Company;  and  whereas  it  is  not  pre- 
sumed that  the  people  of  Jackson  County  then 
contemplated  or  would  now  be  willing  to  be 
held  for  a subscription  to  both  roads,  and  it 
being  believed  that  the  road  contemplated  by 
this  company  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  any 
other  road  through  that  part  of  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, it  is  therefore  hereby  agreed  on  the  part  of 
the  company  that  the  payment  of  the  sub- 
scription to  this  board,  if  assented  to  by  the 
vote  which  as  above  stated  has  been  required, 
shall  not  be  exacted  by  this  company  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Jackson  County 
until  the  commissioners  of  Jackson  County 
shall  be  relieved  by  compromise  or  other  means 
of  any  liability  to  the  Ironton  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  consequence  of  their  said  late  vote.” 

The  Scioto  & Hocking  Yalley  Railroad 
was  completed  to  Jackson  in  1853,  and  some- 
thing over  a year  later  to  Hamden  Junction, 
making  connection  with  the  Marietta  & Cin- 
cinnati Railroad.  Jan.  16, 1861,  a proposition 
was  made  to  the  commissioners  of  Jackson 
County  to  release  all  the  interest  in  the  road 
to  private  parties*  they  agreeing  to  construct 
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the  road  from  Hamden  Junction  to  Newark, 
Ohio,  and  the  county  to  take  their  stock  in 
lieu  thereof.  The  county  commissioners  de- 
clined the  modest  offer. 

TWO  OTHER  LINES. 

An  east  and  west  line  a few  years  later  be- 
gan to  agitate  the  people,  as  a line  to  Waver- 
ly  and  from  thence  in  a northwesterly  direc- 
tion to  strike  the  Marietta  road  would  shorten 
the  distance  to  Cincinnati  some  twenty-five 
miles,  saying  nothing  about  the  delay  at  Ham- 
den Junction.  The  people  voted  on  this 
proposition  under  the  “ Act  of  1872,”  but  the 
proposition  was  lost.  During  the  summer  of 
187 J the  Springfield,  Jackson  & Pomeroy 
Railroad  was  agitated.  It  was  a narrow  gauge, 
and  the  company  got  a charter  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  Dec.  17, 1871,  and  March  2, 1875, 
a company  was  organized  and  officers  elected. 
In  the  meantime  Jackson  County  had  sub- 
scribed $70,000  to  the  narrow  gauge  railroad. 
$39,000  was  placed  in  the  First  National 
Bank,  $5,000  in  the  Iron  Bank,  and  the  fur- 
naces subscribed  $26,000.  The  road  was  put 
under  contract  from  Springfield  to  Jackson, 
the  following  October.  A small  depot  was 
put  up  in  February,  1876,  near  the  Chillicothe 
bridge.  James  Em  mitt  was  President,  James 
F.  Ely,  Vice-President,  and  W.  W.  Bell,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  H.  L.  Chapman,  of 
Jackson;  James  Emmitt,  of  Waverly;  R.  R. 
Seymour,  ofBainbridge;  W.  W.  Bell,  of  Green- 
field; James  F.  Ely,  of  Washington;  John  H. 
Thomas  and  John  Foos,  of  Springfield,  Di- 
rectors. The  first  rail  was  laid  and  spiked  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  7,  1876,  near  the  Chillicothe 
bridge  or  Tropic  Furnace.  May  31, 1877,  the 
road  was  completed  from  Jackson  to  Waverly 
except  ballasting.  The  company,  however, 
got  into  debt  and  trouble  soon  after  and  they 
were  unable  to  build  any  more  road.  Consid- 
erable work  was  done  between  Waverly  and 
Springfield,  but  the  Jackson  people  made 
their  connection  with  the  Scioto  Valley  road 


at  Waverly.  In  the  meantime  suit  was 
brought,  judgment  rendered,  and  the  sheriff 
closed  it  out  in  October,  1879,  to  Samuel  Thom- 
as, of  Columbus,  Ohio.  There  was  a stren- 
uous effort  made  to  redeem  it,  but  it  failed, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  and  others  filed  papers  of 
incorporation,  changed  the  name  to  “ Spring- 
field  Southern  Railroad,”  capital  $1,000,000, 
to  run  from  Springfield  to  Rockwood,  in  Law- 
rence County.  The  company  also  changed  it 
to  the  standard  gauge,  four  feet,  eight  and 
one-half  inches.  Jan.  1,  1880,  the  change  of 
gauge  was  completed,  and  the  first  through 
train  from  Springfield  to  Jackson  came  through 
on  that  day,  the  force  of  men  finishing  the 
track  j ust  ahead  of  the  train.  No  great  d ern- 
onstration  was  made,  but  supreme  satisfaction 
expressed  at’its  completion.  In  March,  1882, 
the  road  was  sold  to  the  I.,  B.  & W.  Rail- 
road Company  and  was  again  re-organized 
under  the  name  of  “Ohio  Southern,”  and  is 
now  operated  under  that  name. 

NARROW  GAUGE. 

A branch  of  theT.,C.  & St.  L.  R.  R.,  which 
runs  from  Dayton  to  Ironton,  Ohio,  passes 
through  the  entire  length  of  Jackson  County. 

It  enters  the  county  with  the  C.,  W.  & B.  line 
from  the  west,  and  leaving  it  at  Byer’s  Sta-  j 
tion,  in  the  northern  edge  of  Washington  j 
Township,  runs  south  to  Coalton.  Then  turn-  j 
ing  to  the  east  it  sends  a branch  to  Wellston,  j 
while  the  main  line  passes  by  Berlin  in  Milton 
Township,  intersecting  the  Portsmouth  branch 
of  the  C.,  W.  & B.,  and  from  there  runs  near- 
ly south,  bearing  slightly  to  the  east  until  it 
leaves  the  county  from  the  southern  edge  of 
Madison  Township.  It  sends  a branch  to  Key- 
stone Furnace  while  the  mainline  passes  one- 
half  mile  west  of  Winchester,  in  Bloomfield 
Township,  and  in  Madison  Township  it  passes 
by  Madison  Furnace.  It  was  built  through 
the  county,  commencing  in  1877,  and  com- 
pleted in  1883. 


, 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


AGRICULTURE,  CEREALS  AND  STOCK. 


MATERIAL  WEALTH. 

The  wealth  of  a county,  the  culture  and  mor- 
al characteristics  of  her  people,  the  richness 
of  her  soil,  and  the  disposition  to  labor  to  se- 
cure this  productiveness,  is  wliat  places  her 
people  in  the  front  rank  with  those  who  be- 
lieve that  wealth,  progress  and  refinement  are 
the  open  sesame  of  a happy  life,  and  a future 
which  shall  be  bounded  by  a golden  shore 
when  the  “dark  river”  shall  have  been 
passed.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  county 
and  her  iron  interests  have  been  fully  written 
up  in  these  pages,  and  the  agricultural  wealth 
is  equally  and  well  worth  a careful  exhibit. 
The  resources  of  Jackson  County  do  not  lie 
altogether  in  her  mineral  productions,  great 
and  inexhaustible  as  they  are,  but  she  has  a 
large  area  of  productive  agricultural  lands 
that  are  able,  with  proper  culture,  to  support 
the  labor  necessary  to  develop  her  coal  and 
iron  ore,  her  fire-clay  and  quarries  of  fine 
sand  stone. 

But  while  it  may  be  said  that  her  agricult- 
ural lands  are  limited,  yet  for  the  production 
of  grasses,  for  hay  and  for  pasture,  she  has 
nearly  her  whole  entire  area  for  profitable  use. 
Jackson  is  well  watered  for  all  stock  and  farm 
purposes.  The  principal  streams  are — Salt 
Creek,  Raccoon  and  Turkey  creeks  and  numer- 
ous small  tributaries,  besides  a large  number 
of  springs,  while,  by  going  from  twelve  to 


forty  feet  below  the  surface  inexhaustible  wells 
of  pure  water  can  be  obtained.  There  are 
richer  counties,  agriculturally  speaking,  than 
Jackson,  but  her  soil  is  rich  enough  to  make 
full  return  for  the  labor  bestowed,  and  in  stock- 
raising  it  can  be  made  one  of  the  richest 
counties  of  the  State. 

In  her  early  days  the  agricultural  produc- 
tions were  not  reported,  and  in  assessments 
the  gross  amount  of  these  productions  only 
were  given.  There  were  some  partial  returns 
made  during  the  decade  between  1SJ<>  and 
1850,  but  no  specified  detail  given.  The  real 
estate  was  valued  in  1846  at  $1,126,874  In 
1850  the  real  estate  had  risen  to  $2,000,262. 

The  crop  of  cereals  and  value  of  chattel 
property  for  1S83  was  as  follows: 


Township . 

No. 

Acres. 

Busli. 

Wheat. 

No.  | 
Acres. 

Bush. 

Corn. 

Chattel 

Property 

Bloomfield J 

1,310 

12,221 

1,443 

34,143 

•$31,796 

Madison ' 

1,426 

14,053 

1,942 

40,437 

:’,8,480 

Jefferson 

012 

7,025 

1 258 

20,735. 

22,060 

Hamilton 

520 

4.513 

1,250 

23,887' 

28,121 

Franklin , 

1,457 

15,401 

1 ,945 

41,390 

47,155 

Milton 

1 550 

15,272 

2.04)0 

50,000 

40,719 

Washington  . . . 

70S) 

8,207 

800 

17,045 

11,722 

Jackson 

I :}77 

3,403 

759 

15,082 

0,852 

Liberty  

007 

9,118 

1,285 

25.550 

11,257 

Scioto 

1,727 

17,204 

1,022 

36,420 

1 3,985 

Lick 

1,450 

14,557 

1,289 

32,592 

83,925 

Total 

i 12, 195 

121,004 

15,74!) 

343,897 

$332,072 

Two  }rears  later  the  crop  showed  but  slight 
gain  in  both  wheat  and  corn,  but  the  increase 
in  chattel  property  was  marked: 
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THE  CROP  OF  1854. 


Township. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Acres 

Sown. 

Bushels' 

produc’d 

Acres 

planted. 

Bushels 

produced. 

Bloomfield.... 

1,347 

13  765 

1,242 

32,895 

Milton 

900 

7 986 

1,459 

44  985 

Washing  on ... . 

829 

8,744 

995 

21,935 

Jackson- 

481 

4.530 

1,105 

24,363 

Liberty 

1,069 

10,641 

1,209 

27,295 

Scioto 

2.371 

23.981 

2.012 

51,098 

Hamilton 

; 906 

7,273 

1,008 

16,560 

Jefferson 

' 1,074 

11.091 

1,174 

18.450 

Madison 

; 1,774 

18  576 

1,836 

32,755 

Franklin 

! 1,785 

17,404 

1,995 

53,817 

Lick 

879 

8,579 

874 

20,456 

Total 

13,415 

132,570 

14,910 

344,609 

VALUATION  OF  CHATTEL  PROPERTY. 


Township. 

1854. 

1853. 

Increase 

Bloomfield 

$140,777 

$78, 876 

$61,901 

Milton 

176  116 

113-669 

62,447 

Washington 

49,488 

38,793 

10,696 

Jackson 1 

37,692 

21,859 

15,833 

Liberty 

47,700 

29,530 

18,170 

Scioto 

67,559 

23,162 

24,397 

Jelferson 

94.876 

57,826 

37,050 

Madison 

137,021 

84,016 

53,005 

Hamilton 

95,048 

, 53,950 

41,098 

Franklin 

119,393 

71,970 

47,423 

Lick 

70,684 

40,954 

29,730 

Town  of  Jackson 

125,606 

i 94,618 

29,988 

S.  & H.  V.  R.  R 

15,288 

4,000 

11,288 

Total 

h, 176, 248  $733,223 

$443,025 

The  increase  in  personal  property  for  the 
next  few  years  was  rapid,  but  it  made  a rapid 
decline  in  the  closing  out  of  a few  furnaces  in 
1858  and  1859,  so  that  the  assessed  valuation 
of  1861  of  chattel  property  was  less  than  in 
1854,  Milton  Township  showing  the  greatest 
decline  and  Jelferson  the  greatest  advance,  but 
ageneral  falling  off  of  $245,000.  The  amount, 
by  townships,  will  show  how  the  changes  were 
in  comparison  with  the  year  1854. 


CHATTEL  PROPERTY,  1861. 


Lick 

Milton 

Washington 

Jackson 

Liberty 

Scioto 

Hamilton  . . 
Franklin. . . 
Jefferson. . . 
Madison 


$74,150 
. 92,026 
. 42,621 
24,053 
, 41,252 
, 66,277 
, 60,124 
.107,516 
,150,587 
131,837 


Bloomfield 96,244 

Corporation  of  Jackson 95,282 

Total $931,859 


In  1861  there  were  468  sheep  killed  by  dogs, 
and  in  1864,  381  were  killed,  valued  in  all  at 
$1,786,  while  others  were  injured  to  the 
amount  of  $214  more. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OF  JACKSON  COUNTY. 


1870.  j 

1875. 

1880. 

Orchard  Products  . . . 

$109,659! 

$ 209 

$126,981 

Home  Manufactures. 
Maple  Sugar,  lbs 

5,209; 

80 

690 

312 

Maple  Syrup,  gals. . . 

- — 

84 

SorghumMolasses  gal 

42  523! 

18,517 

31,330 

Corn,  bu 

469  920 ! 

644,614 

417,730 

Oats,  bu 

119,534j 

57,230 

43,545 

Barley  bu 

327 

Buckwheat,  bu 

499 

1,350 

1,310 

Tobacco,  lbs  

1,143 

824 

805 

Wool,  lbs 

69,162 

30,736 

43,420 

Potatoes,  Irish,  bu . . . 

33,637' 

46,620 

27,016 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  bu . . 

1,565 

782 

358 

Hay,  tons 

15,879 

9,472 

13,979 

Ass’d  val.  Real  Estate 

$2,463,247 

$3,057,273 

$3,166,371 

Ass’d  val.  Pers’nl  Est 

$1,801,747 

$2,099,220 

$1,756,789 

Total  Real  and  Per. 

$4,264,994 

$5,156,493 

$4,923,160 

STOCK  STATISTICS,  JACKSON  COUNTY. 


1870. 

1875.1 

1880. 

Horses 

4,785 

4,324 

4,166 

Cattle 

15,123 

12,730 

15,431 

Mules 

567 

530 

626 

Sheep  

15,462 

9,799 

13,486 

Hogs 

12,466 

10,505 

8,907 

CROP  STATISTICS  FOE  THE  YEAR  1882. 

Wheat, acres,  9,642;  bushels,  115,831;  acres 
sown  for  1883,  12,017;  cost  of  fertilizers 
bought  for  crop  of  1883,  $7,223;  rye,  acres 
sown,  69;  bushels,  352;  acres  sown  for  crop 
of  1883,  33;  buckwheat,  acres,  37;  bushels, 
270;  oats,  acres  sown,  2,239;  bushels,  34,042; 
acres  sown  for  1883,  2,005;  barley,  acres  sown, 
5;  bushels,  125;  corn,  acres  planted,  13,484; 
bushels,  348,191;  acres  planted  for  the  year 
1883,  11,450;  meadow,  20,418  acres;  21,809 
tons  hay;  clover,  267  acres;  151  tons  hay;  po- 
tatoes, 393  acres;17,044  bushels;  acres  planted 
tor  the  year  1883,  277;  tobacco,  3 acres,  550 
pounds;  butter,  318,500  pounds;  cheese,  1,- 
260  pounds;  sorghum,  148  acres,  86  barrels 
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sugar;  8,853  gallons  molasses;  bees,  392  hives; 
3,290  pounds  honey;  eggs,  173,877  dozen; 
sweet  potatoes,  10  acres;  682  bushels;  orch- 
ards, acres  occupied,  3,072;  apples,  69,814 
bushels;  peaches,  2,996  bushels;  pears,  15 
bushels;  cherries,  75  bushels;  plums,  18  bush- 
els; number  of  acres  cultivated  in  the  county, 
52,000;  acres  pastured,  101,493;  wood  land, 
43,013;  waste  land,  23,925;  total  number  of 
acres  owned,  220,431;  wool,  39,819  pounds; 
milk  cows,  3,760. 

STOCK  STATISTICS,  1883. 


Horses 

Cattle , 

Sheep 

Hogs 

Mules  and  Asses 


NO. 


3,638! 
15,547  j 
12,449' 
7,85C' 
583 


TOTAL  TAL. 


$189,856 

259,245 

26,159 

28,143 

36,575 


Total  -value 


$539,978 


VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE,  1846  to  1883. 


1846 

1853 

1859 


.$1,126,874 

..2,000,262 

.2,268,505 


1870, 

1880 

1882, 


$2,711,490 
.3,076,624 
. 3,216,263 


From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
Jackson  County  has  steadily  advanced  from 
the  first  published  returns  of  1846  to  that  of 
1S82,  in  the  value  of  her  real  estate.  In  1870 
personal  property  was  valued  at  $2,099,220; 
in  1880  this  had  decreased  in  round  numbers 
$342,431,  while  the  assessment  of  1882 
showed  a gain  of  some  $5,000  over  1870. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

While  some  fairs  and  shows  were  held  in 
early  times,  the  first  agricultural  society  which 
could  be  called  such  was  not  inaugurated 
until  the  year  1855,  but  a large  amount  of  pre- 
liminary work  was  done  in  the  fall  of  1854.  In 
December  of  that  year  a call  was  made  for  a 
meeting  of  the  farmers  and  others,  to  be  held 
at  the  court-house  Jan.  6,  1855.  The  pro- 
ceeding of  that  meeting  is  given  below  in 
full.  The  report  reads:  “ County  Agricultu- 


ral Society.  Pursuant  to  previous  notice  a 
number  of  the  citizens  of  Jackson  County 
met  at  the  court-house,  on  Saturday  the  6th 
inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  necessary 
steps  for  forming  a county  agricultural  so- 
ciety. The  meeting  was  organized  by  the 
appointment  of  George  Burris,  Jr.,  President, 
and  Dr.  O.  C.  Miller,  Secretary.  The  pres- 
ident called  upon  R.  C.  Hoffman,  -Esq.,  to 
state  the  object  of  the  present  meeting,  who 
responded  by  stating  that  the  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  either  resuscitate  the  old  ag- 
ricultural society,  which  existed  some  years 
since,  or  to  organize  a new  one.  Mr.  H.  sug- 
gested that  as  the  old  organization  had  failed 
to  meet  for  some  years,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  refer  the  whole  mattet,  viz.  (the  pa- 
pers of  the  old  organization  and  the  question 
of  organizing  a new  one),  to  a committee  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  from  each  township  in 
the  county.  After  various  suggestions  by 
gentlemen  present,  it  was  finally  resolved 
that  a committee  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers for  the  township  of  Lick  and  two  for 
each  of  the  other  townships  in  the  county  be 
appointed  by  this  meeting,  to  which  the 
whole  matter  of  forming  a new  or  resuscitat- 
ing the  old  society  be  referred  to  said  com- 
mittee, to  meet  at  the  court-house  on  Satur- 
day, the  20th  inst.,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  and 
report  their  proceedings  to  a meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  the  county,  at  1 o’clock  p.  m.,  of 
said  day.  The  following  named  gentlemen 
were  appointed  as  said  committee,  to  wit:  R. 
C.  Hoffman,  H.  C.  Messenger  and  William 
Hally, of  Lick  Township;  Andrew  Crooks  and 
Alfred  Harrison,  of  Liberty;  George  W.  Culp 
and  Joseph  Aten,  of  Scioto;  Solomon  Dever 
and  Samuel  Stephenson,  of  Hamilton;  James 
Johnson  and  A.  E.  Carrick,  of  Franklin; 
William  Burris  and  George  Poor,  of  Bloom- 
field; Aaron  McLaughlin  and  Joseph  Cack- 
ley,  of  Madison;  George  Burris,  Jr.,  and  H. 
S.  Bundy,  of  Milton;  Jacob  A.  Sell  and  Thom- 
as W.  Leach,  of  Washington;  John  Stinson 
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and  William  Arnold,  of  Jackson;  William  J. 
Evans  and  Nelson  Harrison,  of  Jefferson. 

The  meeting  proved  successful  and  another 
was  called  which  met  Jan.  20,  1855,  and 
elected  their  officers  as  follows:  President,  Jo- 
seph Aten;  Vice-President,  Wm.  Burris; 
Sec.  H.  C.  Messenger;  Treasurer,  Jonathan 
Walden;  Managers,  Walker  Bennet,  A.  E. 
Carrick,  Thos.  W.  Leach,  James  Johnson, 
and  Geo.  Poor. 

Active  preparations  continued  to  bring 
the  matter  into  shape  to  hold  a fair  in 
the  fall  of  that  year.  To  accomplish  this  de- 
sirable action  another  meeting  was  called 
which  met  at  Jackson,  July  4,  1855,  when  it 
was  resolved  that  a county  agricultural  fair 
be  held  at  Jackson,  on  the  first  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  in  October,  the  3d  and  4th. 


The  fair  was  held  on  the  days  named,  in  a 
lot  opposite  Trago’s  brick  yard,  and  as  the  first 
fair  held  in  the  county,  it  was  considered  a 
great  success.  Fairs  were  held  annually,  or 
nearly  so,  up  to  1880,  and  improved  some- 
what in  every  department. 

The  best  fair  held  before  they  closed  entire- 
ly was  that  of  1877  when  the  premium  list 
amounted  to  $448  in  round  numbers.  This 
was  the  twenty-third  annual  fair. 

The  fair  of  1878  was  a failure,  the  expendi- 
ture exceeding  the  receipts  about  $60. 

There  was  something  wanting  in  the  man- 
agement and  the  farmers  gave  up  the  matter 
apparently  satisfied  that  the  future  would  be 
no  improvement  on  the  past.  The  fair  was 
held  in  1879  and  1880  and  then  closed  its 
eyes. 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 


MILITARY  HISTORY  OF  JACKSON  COUNTY,  OHIO. 
BY  H.  C.  MILLER. 


THE  PIONEER  MOVEMENTS. 

The  military  history  of  our  people  begins 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  county.  In 
the  early  pioneer  days,  when  salt  was  made 
at  the  wells  in  this  vicinity,  the  Indians  were 
troublesome,  and  the  white  settlers  often 
found  it  necessary  to  defend  themselves  and 
their  homes  by  a resort  to  arms.  The  savages 
of  that  day  were  regarded  as  wild  animals, 
and  the  killing  of  an  Indian  was  only  like  the 
killing  of  a dangerous  beast  that  threatened 
life  or  property.  But  this  kind  of  warfare 
faded  out  before  approaching  civilization. 

1812. 

Jackson  County  began  its  military  history 
by  sending  a company  to  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, in  1812.  The  third  auditor  of  the 
Treasury  Department  has  kindly  furnished  a 
roll  of  this  company,  as  follows  : 

Muster  Roll  of  Captain  Jared  Strong’s 
Company,  Ohio  Militia,  of  the  First  Odd 
Battalion,  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division, 
late  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  com- 
manded by  Major  Benjamin  Daniels,  from  the 
29th  of  July,  1813,  to  the  19th  of  August, 
1813,  inclusive  : 

Captain,  Jared  Strong;  First  Lieutenant, 
John  Gillaspie;  Ensign,  Wm.  Howe;  First 
Sergeant,  Wm.  Given;  Second  Sergeant,  John 
Lake;  Third  Sergeant,  David  Mitchell; 
Fourth  Sergeant,  Philip  Strather;  First  Cor- 


poral, Salmon  Goodenough;  Second  Corporal, 
Alex.  Hill;  Third  Corporal,  Joseph  Lake; 
Fourth  Corporal,  William  Higginbotham; 
Drummer,  Harris  Penny;  Fifer,  James 
Markey. 

Privates. — Wm.  Hewitt,  Thos.  M.  Care- 
tall,  Jesse  Watson,  Joseph  Robbins,  Wm. 
Ellerton,  James  Phillips,  Samuel  Aldride, 
John  Serjeant,  Samuel  Bunn,  Stephen 
Bailey,  Henry  Rout,  Joseph  Clemens, 
Joseph  Skellenger,  John  Ogg,  James  Higgin- 
botham, Wm.  Black. 

I certify  that  the  within  muster  roll  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  the  service  performed  was 
marching  into  the  Indian  country  for  the  re- 
lief of  Fort  Meigs,  then  besieged. 

R.  J.  Meigs, 

Late  Governor  of  Ohio. 

MEXICAN  WAR. 

About  the  year  1848,  near  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Mexico,  a company  of  militia  left 
Jackson  for  that  war.  It  was  commanded  by 
Captain  William  Cissna,  who  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  militia  displays  here  for  several 
years,  and  whose  gay  uniform  and  big  white 
and  red  plume  was  the  center  of  attraction 
on  “big  muster”  days.  This  company  was 
small,  perhaps  not  over  twenty  men,  and 
only  went  as  far  as  Portsmouth  or  Cincinnati, 
and  was  ordered  back,  on  account  of  the  end 
of  that  war.  The  men  of  this  company  are 
now  all  dead,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  rec- 
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ord  of  it  at  Columbus  or  Washington.  And 
this  sketch  is  made  from  the  personal  recol- 
lection of  the  writer,  who  was  then  quite  a 
small  boy. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

When  the  rebels  began  war  in  April,  1861, 
and  tired  on  Fort  Sumter,  the  echo  of  the 
guns  resounded  even  into  the  hills  of  Jackson 
County.  And  though  the  present  generation 
knew  little  of  war,  there  was  now  considera- 
ble interest  manifested  in  the  hunting  up  of 
old  flags  and  drums,  and  those  who  could 
play  the  fife  and  drum  were  sought,  and 
bands  were  formed.  Even  before  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President  came  there  was 
a movement  in  the  way  of  organization  of  a 
military  company.  The  first  company  was 
recruited  by  Captain  John  J.  Hoffman.  And 
it  may  be  interesting  to  know  who  composed 
this  company. 

Reference  is  therefore  had  to  the  history  of 
the  Eighteenth  Ohio  Regiment. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Jackson  Standard , May  30,  1861,  relating  to 
the  departure  of  this  first  company  for  the 
seat  of  war. 

“our  boys  are  gone. 

“Captain  Hoffman  received  orders  last 
week  to  move  his  company  at  once  to  Camp 
JScott,  at  Athens.  On  Saturday  morning,  at 
9 o’clock,  we  noticed  them  falling  into  line  to 
the  tune  of  ‘Dixie’s  Land.’  Messrs.  Day  & 
Saylor  then  took  their  likeness,  when  each 
member  was  presented  with  a Testament  pro- 
cured by  the  ladies  of  Jackson.  Accompa- 
nied by  the  Jackson  brass  band  and  a large 
crowd  of  citizens,  they  marched  to  the  depot, 
when  the  hour  of  trial  came.  Mothers  part- 
ing with  sons,  sisters  with  brothers,  and 
friends  with  friends  and  neighbors.  The  scene 
was  most  solemn  and  impressive,  and  there 
were  few  in  that  great  crowd  who  could  re- 
frain from  tears.  The  boys  were  much  af- 


fected at  parting  with  those  who  were  so  very 
dear  to  them,  but  they  bore  the  parting  with 
stout  hearts,  and  many  promises  to  those 
they  left  behind  that  they  would  endeavor  to 
do  their  duty.  The  whistle  sounded,  and 
amid  the  waving  of  the  last  adieu  the  train 
rolled  on,  and  this  band  of  noble- hearted 
youug  men  were  on  their  way  for  the  defense 
of  their  country’s  honor.  The  young  men 
composing  this  company  had  become  much 
endeared  to  our  citizens  by  their  manly  con- 
duct during  their  stay  in  our  place.  They 
were  the  best  young  men  of  our  county,  and 
will  give  a good  account  of  themselves.  They 
were  the  finest  looking  men,  as  to  size  and 
personal  appearance,  which  we  have  seen,  j 
and  we  were  informed  by  a gentleman  who 
has  seen  service,  that  they  were  much  above 
the  average  as  to  intelligence,  size  and  per- 
sonal appearance.” 

EIGHTEENTH  OHIO  VOLUNTEER  infantry. 

This  regiment,  at  the  time  when  Jackson  j 
County  was  represented  in  it,  was  a three  j 
months’  regiment,  going  out  under  the  first  j 
call  of  President  Lincoln  for  75,000  men.  The 
first  enlistments  in  this  county  were  into  this 
organization.  A full  company  was  raised  in 
the  town  of  Jackson  in  April  and  May,  1861, 
and  served  inWest  Virginia  under  Colonel  T.  ; 
R.  Stanley,  being  discharged  about  August,  j 
1861.  The  following  is  a complete  roll  of  j 
this  company: 

Captain,  John  J.  Hoffman;  First  Lieuten-  j 
ant,  David  Dove;  Second  Lieutenant,  John 
Andrews;  Third  Lieutenant;  Samuel  S.  Hawk; 
Ensign,  John  Walden;  First  Sergeant,  G.  W. 
Whitman;  Second  Sergeant,  S.  N.  Misner; 
Third  Sergeant,  John  H.  Martin;  Fourth  Ser- 
geant, Ephraim  Gard;  Fifth  Sergeant,  Will- 
liam  11.  Burnside;  First  Corporal,  Martin 
Cramer;  Second  Corporal,  John  Dauber. 

Privates — Francis  Smith,  Jefferson  Canter, 

R.  H.  Hammons,  F.  S.  Wallace,  C.  R.  Mc- 
Carty, William  Alton,  James  M.  Lucas,  Asa 
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A.  Farrar,  E.  J.  Hammons,  Joseph  Meyers, 
Thomas  Harwood,  Levi  Arnold,  John  Mc- 
Ghee, Edward  J.  Me  Corkle,  D.  H.  Chering- 
ton,  William  H.  H.  Rose,  John  Graham, 
Charles  Martin,  C.  P.  Stephens,  Thomas  Mc- 
Keever,  J.  F.  Helphenstine,  N.  G.  Simmons, 
Samuel  Sowers,  Andrew  Ervin,  T.  J.  Leach, 
W.  J.  Me  Arran,  James  Milliken,  IT.  M.  Sex- 
ton. W.  S.  Bundy,  Milton  Brown,  A.  Cris- 
well. Creighton  Ward,  W.  LI.  Smith,  Andrew 
J.  Daily,  A.  B.  Garrett;  Harrison  Miler, 
Edward  Snyder,  Jefferson  Howe,  Josiah  Sim- 
mons, P.  M.  Lovejo}r,  William  Bennett,  Uri 
S.  Keith,  H.  Farrar,  Thomas  Plummer,  A. 
Louderbach,  Harrison  Cummins,  William 
O'Rourke,  James  D.  Roberts,  Richard  A. 
Meeks,  Martin  Howe,  Mitchell  J.  Canter, 
William  Fielding,  Harrison  Nickell,  W.  II. 
H.  Keister,  William  Sell,  Thomas  Me  Cor- 
mick,  Andrew  Miler,  Jordan  Chaffins,  Levi 
Mooney,  Joseph  Burke,  Cleaveland  Lackey, 
Samuel  Me  Clasky,  David  E.  T.  Jones,  Rich- 
ard Jones,  Samuel  Gohem,  Henry  Bushbauin, 
John  W.  T.  Poor,  James  A.  Umblely,  A.  F. 
Shields,  Nathaniel T.  Hoover,  Benjamin  Prim, 
Thomas  Swan,  J.  II.  Langsdale,  James  L. 
Kelly,  Francis  Burns,  Augusta  Clemens,  R.  D. 
Shields,  Andrew  Summers,  John  Rice,  D.  S. 
Barton,  John  Tilley,  Vincent  Radcliffe,  Jos- 
eph Summons,  Joseph  Coy,  Henry  Gillespie, 
Emerson  McMillan,  Alexander  Johnson,  Mur- 
ray Me  Millan,  John  Williams,  T.  McCole, 
Harvey  Stephenson,  Harvey  Miller.  Total, 
104.  officers  and  privates. 

T W ENT Y-8E VENTI I OHIO  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY. 

The  first  three  years’  men  from  Jackson 
County  were  recruited  by  Captain  Mendall 
Churchill,  at  Keystone  Furnace,  and  the 
company  went  into  the  Twenty-seventh  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry.  The  regiment  was  or- 
ganized at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  in  August, 
1861.  It  moved  from  camp  Aug.  20,  1861, 
and  went  to  St.  Louis  to  enter  the  service  in 
Missouri.  It  did  nobly  its  part  in  the  Mis- 


souri campaign  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861, 
and  in  early  spring  of  1862  was  found  in 
Mississippi,  and  soon  joined  Sherman,  and 
was  with  him  through  the  terrible  1864  cam- 
paign in  Georgia,  and  was  with  him  in  the 
glorious  triumph  of  the  National  army  in  1865. 
Without  an  attempt  to  throw  a shadow  over 
any  other  regiment  from  Ohio,  certainly  no 
one  will  find  fault  if  we  tell  the  plain  truth, 
that  the  Twenty-seventh  was  the  banner  regi- 
ment in  which  our  county  was  represented, 
being  in  service  first,  staying  to  the  very  end 
of  the  war,  in  the  hottest,  hardest  campaigns. 
Our  limited  space  prevents  a list  of  its  battles, 
or  a fair  report  of  its  glorious  record. 

It  was  discharged  in  July,  1865.  Captain 
Churchill’s  Company  (E)  was  full  and  had  in 
it  ninety-four  men.  In  1863  he  came  back 
and  recruited  a large  number  of  men,  sixty- 
nine  of  whom  were  from  this  county,  and 
they  were  assigned  to  his  own  and  other  com- 
panies, and  in  all  there  were  in  this  regiment 
163  men  from  this  county.  Captain  Church- 
ill was  promoted  to  Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Colonel  and  Brigadier-General.  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Thomas  was  promoted  to  Captain  in 
this  regiment,  and  afterward  accepted  the 
Colonelcy  of  a colored  regiment.  Lieutenant 
Charles  W.  Greene  was  also  promoted  to  a 
Captaincy  in  the  regiment  and  John  A.  Evans 
and  W.  D.  Phillips  came  up  from  the  ranks 
to  be  Captains. 

THIRTY-THIRl)  OHIO  INFANTRY. 

This  regiment  was  raised  at  Camp 
Morrow,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  in  the  summer 
1861.  .It  was  first  commanded  by  Colonel  J. 
W.  Sill,  who  was  promoted  to  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral and  afterward  killed  in  service.  He  was 
succeeded  as  Colonel  by  O.  F.  Moore, of  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio.  The  writer  knows  of  nineteen 
men  who  went  from  Jackson  County  into  this 
regiment.  They  went  to  Portsmouth  to  enlist. 
This  regiment  served  with  distinction  in 
Kentucky,  Middle  and  West  Tennessee,  fought 
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at  Chickamauga,  Mission  Ridge, and  went  with 
Sherman  in  his  campaign  against  Atlanta,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  sea,  and  in  his 
march  through  the  Carolinas,  north,  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Lou- 
isville, Ky.,  July  12,  1865. 

Quite  an  extended  notice  of  this  regiment 
will  be  found  in  the  war  history  of  Scioto 
County. 

THIRTY-SIXTH  OHIO  INFANTRY. 

This  regiment  was  raised  at  Camp  Putnam, 
Marietta,  Ohio,  in  August,  1S61,  and  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  George  Crook.  It  be- 
gan service  early  in  the  war,  in  West  Virginia, 
and  after  a bloody  campaign  there,  and  in  Ma- 
ryland in  1862,  lighting  at  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam,  it  went  South  in  1863,  and  fought 
at  Chickamauga,  Hoover’s  Gap,  Chattanooga 
and  Mission  Ridge,  where  it  suffered  greatly. 
The  regiment  then  returned  to  West  Virginia 
and  took  part  in  the  battles  at  Cloyd  Mount- 
ain, Lexington,  Lynchburg, Cabletown,  Kerns- 
town,  Berryville,  Opequan,  Fisher’s  Hill 
and  Cedar  Creek,  in  1861,  and  made  for  itself 
a glorious  record,  as  one  of  the  lighting  regi- 
ments of  the  war.  There  were  two  compa- 
nies in  this  regiment  from  Jackson  County,  as 
follows:  Company  D,  91  men;  Company  K, 
88;  total  179. 

The  officers  from  Jackson  County  were  : 
Captains — Win.  II.  Dunham,  L.  M.  Stephen- 

n Win.  A.  Walden,  Benj.  F.  Stearns, 
John  D.  Mitchell,  Jacob  Reasoner. 

First  Lieutenants — James  W.  Delay,  David 
Montgomery,  Fred.  S.  Wallace. 

Second  Lieutenants — Milton  Brown,  Win. 
J.  Montgomery. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  out  at  Wheeling, 
July  27,  1S65. 

FIFTY-TIIIRI)  OHIO  INFANTRY. 

This  regiment  was  raised  at  Jackson, 
Ohio,  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1861-"2. 

In  February,  1862,  it  moved  to  the  front, 
proceeding  to  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  reported  to 


General  W.  T.  Sherman.  Long  confinement 
on  transports,  using  river  water,  made  half  the 
officers  and  300  men  sick,  and  when  the  great 
battle  of  Shiloh  came  the  regiment  was  in 
bad  condition  for  a fight.  Notwithstanding 
this  disorder,  the  regiment  did  tolerably  well 
in  that  battle,  some  of  the  companies  keep- 
ing perfect  order,  and  the  regiment  joined  in 
pursuit  ol  the  retreating  enemy,  and  in  a 
brilliant  charge  (on  the  8tli  day  of  April)  blot- 
ted out  any  stain  that  may  have  attached  to 
the  honor  of  the  regiment,  and  from  thence  it 
entered  upon  a record  that  for  endurance  and 
bravery  was  not  excelled  by  any  regiment  in 
the  National  army. 

Beginning  at  Shiloh,  or  Pittsburg  Landing, 
April  6,  1862,  the  regiment  was  in  the  ac- 
tions before  Corinth,  Miss.,  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg, Black  River,  Jackson,  Mission  Ridge, 
Resaca,  Dallas,  Kennesaw,  Ruff’s  Mills,  At- 
lanta, Ezra  Chapel,  and  Jonesboro’,  and  went 
with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  fighting  at  Fort 
McAlister  (Savannah)  and  North  Edisto,  and 
marched  through  the  Carolinas,  with  Sher- 
man’s “bummers,”  through  the  rebel  capital 
to  AVashington,  and  was  at  the  Grand  Review, 
and  even  after  that  was  sent  again  South  to 
look  after  that  remnant  of  rebellion  in  the 
Southwest,  and  was  discharged  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  Aug.  11,  1865. 

This  regiment  has  been  accused  of  coward- 
ice shown  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  in  its  first 
battle.  We  have  said  that  the  regiment  was 
at  that  time  half  disabled  from  sickness;  and 
it  will  also  be  remembered  that  it  was  a new 
regiment,  and  that  it  had  a commanding  of- 
ficer (Colonel  Appier)  whose  conduct  showed 
him  to  have  been  a coward.  In  proof  of  this,  I 
here  quote  from  his  official  statement  : 

“Seeing  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  en- 
emy overlapping  the  regiment  on  either  flank, 
I gave  the  order  to  retreat,  and  soon  after  left 
the  regiment.”  General  Sherman  at  the  time 
spoke  of  the  conduct  of  the  regiment  as  dis- 
creditable, though  he  praised  it  for  gallantry 
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next  day.  And  afterward  in  a letter  about 
Pittsburg  Landing,  to  the  JJ.  S.  Service  Mag- 
azine. in  1861,  said  : “ I also  take  pleasure 

in  adding  that  nearly  all  the  new  troops  that 
at  Shiloh  drew  from  me  official  censure  have 
more  than  redeemed  their  good  name,  among 
them  that  very  regiment  which  first  broke,  the 
Fifty  Third  Ohio,  Colonel  Appier. 

“ Under  another  leader,  Colonel  Jones,  itlias 
shared  every  campaign  and  expedition  of  mine 
since,  is  with  me  now,  and  can  march  and 
bivouac  and  fight  as  well  as  the  best  regiments 
in  this  or  any  army.  Its  reputation  now  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  from  the  State  of  Ohio.” 

The  Fifty-third  Ohio  has  a history  of  having 
traveled  6,400  miles,  having  been  engaged  in 
sixty-seven  battles  and  skirmishes,  and  lost  in 
action  sixty  officers  and  men  killed,  and  264 
officers  and  men  wounded. 

Jackson  County  was  largely  represented  in 
this  regiment. 

Captain  IT.  C.  Messenger  took  in  a full 
company  (D)  of  eighty-five  men,  and  Cap- 
tain J.  R.  Percy’s  company  (F)  was  largely 
composed  of  Jackson  County  men.  There 
were  also  several  men  in  Company  I,  and  a 
few  in  other  companies.  It  is  claimed  that 
there  were  fully  200  men  in  this  regiment 
from  this  county.  The  following  is  a list  of 
the  Jackson  County  officers  : Captains,  II. 

C.  Messenger,  J.  R.  Percy,  C.  K.  Crumit,  Jas. 
H.  Boyce,  Wm.  W.  Gilbert;  First  Lieuten- 
ants, Geo.  W.  Cavett,  S.  ]Sr.  Misner,  Jno. 

D.  Moore,  James  D.  Roberts,  Calvin  D. 
.Brooks;  Second  Lieutenant,  Francis  B.  Gil- 
bert. 

FIFTY- SIXTH  OHIO  IXFANTItY. 

This  regiment  was  raised  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  1861, and  in  February,  1S62,  it  was  moved 
by  river  to  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  was  soon  in  line 
of  battle  before  Fort  Donelson.  It  passed  by 
and  took  a hand  in  Pittsburg  Landing, Corinth, 
Champion  Hill,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Port  Gibson, 
Vicksburg  (where  it  was  forty-two  days  and 
nights  in  the  trenches  under  fire),  Carrion 


Crow  Bayou,  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  Monetli’s 
Ferry,  Snnggy  Point,  and  many  other  battles. 
No  other  men  from  Jackson  County  were 
called  to  serve  so  long  at  such  an  extreme 
southern  point  of  latitude,  as  the  regiment 
passed  much  of  its  term  of  service  in  the  yel- 
low fever  district,  in  the  Lower  Mississippi, 
and  closed  by  a long  garrison  duty  at  New 
Orleans,  and  some  of  its  men  were  not  dis- 
charged until  April,  1866. 

There  were  forty  men  in  this  regiment  in 
Company  K,  under  Lieutenant  Martin  Owens. 
There  were  thirty-five  Welsh  boys  in  Com- 
pany C,  and  a number  in  Company  E,  under 
Captain  J.  H.  Evans,  and  a few  men  scattered 
through  other  companies,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  ninety-five  men  in  the  regiment  from 
Jackson  County.  I have  only  been  able  to 
get  a list  of  a few  of  the  honored  dead,  through 
the  kindness  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  J.  Will- 
iams of  the  Welsh  Company  (C),  to- wit: 

Richard  T.  Davis,  killed  at  Champion  Hill, 
May  16,  1863;  Henry  Richards  killed  at 
Champion  Hill,  May  16,  1863;  Evan  D. 
Evans,  died  at  Crump’s  Landing,  March  25, 
1862;  Isaac  J.  Jones,  died  at  St.  Louis,  April 
5,1862;  Thomas  J.  Morris,  killed  on  Red 
River,  May  4,  1864;  Evan  Morgan,  died  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Nov.  15,  1863;  Daniel 
Phillips,  died  at  Helena,  Ark.,  Aug.  25,  1862; 
John  II.  Williams,  killed  at  Champion  Hill, 
May  16, 1863. 

The  Fifty-sixth  was  a fighting  regiment, 
and  in  becoming  hardened  to  extreme  Southern 
temperature,  and  drinking  water  from  rivers 
and  bayous  along  the  line  of  its  march,  the 
ranks  became  decimated  so  there  was  not 
much  left  of  the  organization  when  the  war 
was  over,  and  the  few  who  reached  home  de- 
serve to  be  all  placed  on  the  pension  roll  as 
disabled  veterans. 

A further  account  of  the  action  of  this  reg- 
iment and  a more  extended  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Scioto 
County. 
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EIGHTY-SEVENTH  OHIO  INFANTRY. 

This  was  a three  months’  organization  of 
1862.  There  were  twenty-nine  men  from 
Jackson  County  in  Company  E,  under  Lieu- 
tenant George  W.  Johnson,  and  a few  men  in 
Company  H,  making  an  aggregate  of  forty 
men.  The  regiment  was  organized  at  Camp 
Chase  in  the  summer  of  1862,  under  Colonel 
Banning,  and  moved  to  Baltimore,  thence  to 
Harper’s  Ferry,  and  was  “scooped”  in  the 
fatal  surrender  of  Colonel  Miles  in  September, 
1862.  it  was  mustered  out  at  Delaware,  Ohio, 
Oct  3,1862. 

SEVENTH  OHIO  CAVALRY. 

This  regiment  was  raised  in  August,  1862, 
by  order  of  Governor  Tod,  and  was  called 
the  “ River  Kegiment,”  because  ordered  to 
be  recruited  in  the  river  counties  of  Ohio.  It 
is  said  that  1,600  men  were  recruited  in  six 
days  for  this  regiment,  400  more  than  could 
get  into  it.  It  had  twelve  companies  of  100 
men  each  and  rendezvoused  at  Ripley,  Brown 
Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  3,  1862.  The  principal 
service  of  this  regiment  was  rendered  in  Ken- 
tucky and  East  Tennessee,  and  it  was  known 
as  one  of  the  best  cavalry  regiments  in  the 
army,  having  the  dash  and  courage  to  make 
it  effective.  It  took  part  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  rebel  John  Morgan  through  Southern 
Ohio,  in  the  summer  of  1863. 

Jackson  County  was  represented  in  this 
regiment  by  fifty  men  under  Lieutenant 
Benjamin  Trago,  belonging  to  Company  G, 
which  company  was  detailed  most  of  the  time 
as  a body  guard  to  General  Schofield  and 
others,  and  accompanied  the  army  (Twenty- 
third  Corps)  into  Georgia  and  North  Carolina. 
The  regiment  was  discharged  July  4,  1865,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

NINETY  FIRST  OHIO  INFANTRY. 

This  regiment  was  organized  in  Southern 
Ohio  in  the  summer  of  1862,  and  served  in 


West  Virginia  and  over  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  campaign,  and  Lynchburg  in  old.  Vir- 
ginia. 

James  W.  Longbon,  of  Jackson,  was  for  a 
time  Adjutant  of  this  regiment. 

Company  K,  was  from  Jackson  County, 
and  its  officers  were: 

Captain,  Levi  M.  Stephenson ; First  Lieu- 
tenants, Lewis  A.  Atkinson,  Milton  Brown; 
Second  Lieutenants,  Jacob  Thompson,  Je- 
rome Plummer,  Vincent  Radcliff. 

Promotions.  — First  Lieutenant  L.  A.  At- 
kinson to  Captain,  Jan.  3,  1864;  Sergeant 
Jerome  Plummer,  to  Second  Lieutenant,  Jan. 
3,  1864;  Sergeant  Vincent  Radcliff,  to  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  Dec.  16,  1864;  Sergeant 
Milton  Brown  to  Second  Lieutenant,  Sept.  23, 
1864;  Second  Lieutenant  Milton  Brown  to 
First  Lieutenant,  Jan.  26,  1865. 

designed. — Captain  L.  M.  Stephenson, 
Sept.  28,  1864;  Captain  L.  A.  Atkinson,  Feb. 
3,  1865;  Second  Lieutenant  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, Dec.  2,  1862. 

Dismissed. — Second  Lieutenant  Jerome 
Plummer,  Aug.  7,  1864. 

Died  in  the  Service. — Barnabas  Canter, 
died  Aug.  29,  1863;  Henry  Downey,'  died 
Nov.  1,  1864;  A.  Gotschall,  died  Oct.  27, 
1863;  H.  Holcomb,  died  March  24,  1863; 
Chris.  Murray,  drowned  at  Adamsville,  Ohio, 
July  15^  1863;  Win.  Rook,  died  July  27, 
1863;  J.  H.  Rickabaugh,  died  Oct.  7,  1864; 
Henry  Rider,  died  April  1,  1863;  John 
Lucas,  killed  at  Winchester,  Va.,  July  20, 
1864;  Peter  Pyles,  killed  at  Winchester,  Va., 
July  20,  1864;  James  L.  Rhodes,  died  of 
wounds,  Oct.  11,  1864. 

List  of  Battles  in  which  this  Regiment 
was  Engaged. — Buffalo,  West  Va.,  Sept.  26, 
1862;  Fayetteville,  Va.,May  19,  1863;  Blakes 
Farm, Va., May  21,1863;  Cloyd  Mountain, Va., 
May  9, 1864;  New  River  Bridge,  Va.,  May  10, 
1864;  Cow  Pasture  River, Va.,  June  5, 1864; 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  June  17,  1864;  Stephenson’s 
Depot,  Va.,  J uly  20,1864;  Winchester, Va.,  July 
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24,1864;  Martinsburg,  Va.,  July  25,1864;  near 
Charlestown,  Va.,  Aug.  24  and 26, 1864;  Ope- 
qnan  or  Winchester, V a., Sept.  19, 1864 ; Fisher’s 
Hill,  Va.,  Sept.  22,  1864;  Cedar  Creek,  Va., 
Oct.  19,  1864. 

This  regiment  traveled  a distance  of  1,229 
miles  while  in  service.  The  regiment  was 
discharged  June  30,  1865,  at  Camp  Dennison, 
Ohio,  having  served  the  U.  S.  for  two  years, 
ten  months  and  eight  days. 

FIRST  REGIMENT  OHIO  HEAVY  ARTILLERY. 

This  regiment  was  rendezvoused  at  New- 
port, Ky.,  in  the  summer  of  1863,  and  was 
employed  during  the  fall  of  that  year  in  build- 
ing fortifications  around  Covington  and  New- 
port, Ky.,  for  the  defense  of  Cincinnati. 

This  regiment  contained  a larger  number 
of  men  from  this  county  than  any  other  single 
organization. 

The  officers  from  Jackson  County  were  : 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  F.  M.  Keith;  Majors, 
R.W.  Caldwell,  II.  L.  Barnes;  Chaplain,  Jacob 
Delay;  Adjutant,  Wm.  S.  Martin ; Captains, 
Wm.J.  Evans,  Company  H;  James  C.  Cadot, 
Company  B;  First  Lieutenants,  Sam.  Say- 
lor, Company  K;  Jos.  S.  Jeffries,  Company 
A;  Jos.  Rule,  Compauy  H;  Clinton  D. 
Evans,  Company  A;  Second  Lieutenants, 
Lot  Davies,  Company  H;  David  Delay, 
Company  K;  Uri.  S.  Keith,  Acting  Assistant 
Quartermaster,  Chas.  M.  Stinson,  Company 
— ; Hillborn  C.  Miller,  Company  G;  James 
Martin,  Company  B. 

The  number  of  men  in  Company  A was 
99;  Company  D,  28;  Company  II,  120;  Com- 
pany K,  9.  Whole  number  of  men,  256;  of- 
licers,  19;  total,  275. 

The  regiment  was  organized  as  the  One 
Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Ohio  Infantry, 
at  Camp  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  in  September, 
1862;  eight  companies,  796  men.  Aug. 
12,  1863,  the  regiment  was  re-organized 

with  the  First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery  of 
twelve  companies,  of  five  officers  and  147 


men  each — an  aggregate  strength  of  1,839  of- 
ficers and  men.  In  January,  1864,  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and 
moved  out  from  Camp  Nelson,  in  the  mem- 
orable cold  January  of  1864,  to  make  the  Long 
and  weary  march  through  a wilderness  across 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  to  Tennessee,  via 
Hall’s  Gap,  Pt.  Burnside,  Chitwood,  and 
Jacksboro.  From  Pt.  Burnside  forward  the 
way  was  so  rough  and  uncivilized  that  ail 
transportation  was  by  pack-mules,  wagons 
being  an  impossibility.  Arrived  at  Knox- 
ville, March  7,  1864. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  the  regiment  was 
brigaded  with  the  Fourth  Tennessee  Infantry, 
First  United  States  Colored  Heavy  Artillery, 
First  and  Second  North  Carolina  Infantry. 
Fortieth  United  States  Colored  Infantry  and 
Wilder’s  Independent  Battery,  as  the  First 
Brigade,  Fourth  Division,  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, Colonel  C.  G.  Hawley,  command- 
ing the  brigade.  This  brigade,  about  7,000 
strong,  remained  in  East  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina,  occupying  mountain  passes,  to  pre- 
vent escape  of  retreating  rebels  from  Virginia. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  out,  the  old 
One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  men  on  July 
20,  and  the  rest  July  25,  1S65. 

The  following  are  the  Jackson  County  men 
who  died  in  service  : 

James  Winters,  Company  H,  Carthage. 
Ky.,  Sept.  1,  1863;  David  Crabtree,  Com- 
pany H,  Ashland,  Ky.,  Dec.  2,  1862;  John 
S.  Jones,  Company  H,  Covington,  Ky.,  Aug. 
26,  1863;  Parkason  Shumate,  Company  fl. 
Camp  Nelson,  Ky.,  March  9,  1864;  Wm. 
W.  McCune,  Company  A,  Covington,  Ky.. 
March  10,  1S63;  Wm.  Brooks,  Company  A. 
Covington,  Ky.,  Feb.  24,  1864;  John  W. 
Donahev,  Company  A,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
Oct.  29,  1862;  Amos  Garrett,  Company  A,  at 
home,  March  22,  1865;  Moses  Hawkins, 
Company  A,  Covington, Ky.,  April  15,  1863: 
Harrison  Toland,  Company  A,  Cleveland, 
Tenn.,  Nov.  1,  1864;  Geo.  W.  Ross,  Com- 
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pany  H,  Camp  Nelson,  Ky.,  Dec.  2,  1863; 
Wm.  W.  Tanner,  Company  H,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  1864;  Edwin  H.  Tutten,  Company 
II.  Holston  Hospital,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  1864. 

SECOND  OHIO  HEAVY  ARTILLERY. 

This  regiment  was  authorized  and  organized 
in  the  summer  of  1863.  It  contained  twelve 
companies,  and  when  full  consisted  of  2,400 
men,  rank  and  tile.  It  was  recruited  for  gar- 
rison duty,  and  the  men  were  drilled  in  infan- 
try and  artillery  tactics,  and  armed  with  “En- 
field rifles.”  The  rendezvous  was  at  Coving- 
ton (Ky.)  barracks  It  did  effective  service 
in  Kentucky  and  East  Tennessee.  Jackson 
County  had  a fair  Representation  in  this  regi- 
ment, twenty-five  men  in  Company  F hav- 
ing enlisted  under  Lieutenant  Jno.  Q.  Gibson, 
who  was  subsequently  Chaplain  of  the  regi- 
ment. The  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice Aug.  23, 1865. 

6EVENTY-THIRD  OHIO  INFANTRY. 

This  regiment  was  raised  at  Camp  Logan, 
near  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  was  mustered  in 
December,  1861,  with  Colonel  Orland  Smith 
in  command.  Jackson  County  had  a squad 
of  forty  men  in  this  regiment,  who  went  into 
Captain  Silas  Iron’s  Company  (G),  and  en- 
listed at  Chillicothe.  These  men  were  from 
the  vicinity  of  Raysville,  in  this  county. 
John  Hildenbrand,  late  Infirmary  Superin- 
tendent of  this  county,  was  a First  Lieutenant 
in  this  regiment.  This  was  a brave  regiment 
and  was  badly  used  up  by  the  war.  There 
were  very  few  of  the  Jackson  County  men  who 
returned  without  injury  by  wounds  or  im- 
paired health.  The  regiment  went  into  active 
service  in  West  Virginia,  and  passed  through 
a hard  campaign  in  Virginia  in  1862;  and  in 
the  hottest  year  gf  the  war  (1,863)  was  at 
Gettysburg,  and  moved  south  and  joined 
Hooker’s  command  in  the  vicinity  of  Chat- 
tanooga. Participated  in  all  the  fights  of 
that  terrible  campaign  and  moved  on  to  At- 


lanta and  went  with  Sherman  to  the  sea  and 
right  on  through  the  Carolinas  to  the  great 
victories  that  ended  the  war. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  bat- 
tles in  which  this  regiment  was  engaged: 

Cross  Keys,  Second  Bull  Run,  Gettysburg, 
Lookout  Mountain,  Chickamauga,  Hew  Hope 
Church,  Kennesaw,  Peach-tree  Creek,  Averys- 
boro,  Cedar  Mountain,  Fredericksburg,  Chat- 
tanooga, Mission  Ridge,  Resaca,  Marietta, 
Atlanta,  Savannah,  Bentonville,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war;  marched 
through  Richmond  and  to  Washington;  passed 
in  grand  review,  aud  was  honorably  dis- 
charged J uly  20,  1865. 

It  served  three  years  and  eight  months,  al- 
ways in  active  service.  It  marched  several 
thousand  miles,  and  participated  in  twenty 
battles  and  many  skirmishes.  As  proof  of  its 
gallantry  and  services,  out  of  1,200  men  (in- 
cluding recruits),  285  sleep  beneath  the  sod, 
and  586  were  wounded. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  J ackson  County 
boys  who  died  in  service:  William  Burns, 

killed  at  Kennesaw  Mountain;  Isaac  Willis, 
killed  at  Gettysburg;  Benjamin  Fitzgerald, 
died  of  wounds;  Mason  Brown,  killed  at 
second  Bull  Run;  Enoch  M.  Detty,  died  of  1 
wounds  at  Gettysburg;  Elisha  Leake,  killed  j 
at  Gettysburg;  James  Ray,  killed  at  Gettys-  j 
burg;  William  Radcliff,  died  June,  1863;  j 
Alexander  Speakman,  died  at  Fairfax  Hos-  j 
pital,  1862;  Jacob  Sigler,  died  in  hospital 
near  Atlanta;  James  P.  Wellman,  died  of 
wounds,  November,  1862. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-NINTH  OHIO  IN- 
FANTRY. 

This  regiment  was  organized  at  Camp  Tay- 
lor, Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  10,  1863,  and  was 
a six  months’  organization.  It  was  placed 
under  Colonel  II.  D.  John,  and  was  brigaded 
with  the  Eighty-sixth  Ohio,  Twenty-second 
Ohio  Battery,  and  a regiment  of  Tennessee 
mounted  infantry,  and  placed  under  General 
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DeCourcey,  and  moved  to  Cumberland  Gap, 
in  which  vicinity  it  served  to  the  close  of  its 
term,  and  was  mustered  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  March,  1864.  There  were  thirty-two  men 
in  this  regiment  from  Jackson  County,  under 
Captain  Oliver  S.  Miller. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY -SECOND  OHIO  IN- 
FANTRY, 0.  N.  Gr. 

The  Ohio  National  Guard  was  authorized 
by  the  Governor  in  1864,  and  into  that  or- 
ganization went  two  companies  from  Jackson 
County,  as  follows: 

Company  A,  sixty-nine  men;  Captain, 
Samuel  White;  First  Lieutenant,  Andrew 
Miler;  Second  Lieutenant,  V.  B.  Johnson. 
Company  B,  eighty-four  men;  Captain,  T.  J. 
Evans;  First  Lieutenant,  J.  W.  Vaughn; 

I Second  Lieutenant,  William  Claar.  These 
men  served  for  100  days  within  the  State  of 
, Ohio,  doing  guard  duty  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

I It  was  mustered  out  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  Aug. 
24,  1864. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-THIRD  OHIO  IN- 
FANTRY. 

This  was  a one-year  regiment  recruited  in 
, the  Eleventh  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  in 
September,  1864.  Colonel  J.  R.  Hurd  com- 
manded it.  It  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Nash- 
ville, and  was  there  when  the  rebel  General 
Hood  invaded  Tennessee  and  invested  Nash- 
ville. From  thence  it  moved  to  Columbia 
and  Johnsonville,  Tenn.  Its  principal  duties 
v^ere,  guarding  prisoners  and  trains  on  milita- 
ry railroads,  and  its  duties  were  well  perform- 
ed. Jackson  County  was  represented  in  this 
regiment  by  a squad  of  sixteen  men  under 
Lieutenant  Charles  Hunt,  and  were  assigned 
j to  Company  C,  commanded  by  Captain  Cole- 
man Gilliland.  There  was  also  a squad  of 
men  in  Company  D,  of  this  regiment,  under 
Lieutenant  Moses  Morgan,  of  Jackson  Coun- 
; ty.  There  was  also  a squad  of  twenty  men  in 
this  regiment  (Company  F)  under  Lieutenant 
33 


James  N.  Hanna,  company  commanded  by 
Captain  Miles  Blake,  making  an  aggregate 
of  fifty  men  in  the  regiment  from  Jackson 
County.  The  regiment  was  discharged  and 
paid  off  at  Camp  Dennison,  July  5, 1865. 

These  are  the  names  of  the  dead  from 
Jackson  County  from  Company  C,  to-wit : 
James  McCulgan,  drowned  July  1,  1865; 
George  P.  Price,  died  at  Nashville,  Jan.  17, 
1865;  Ward  W.  Kessinger,  died  at  Nashville, 
March  12,  1865. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-NINTH  OHIO  VOLUN- 
TEER INFANTRY. 

This  regiment  was  organized  at  Camp  Chase, 
Ohio,  in  September,  1864.  It  moved  to  Nash- 
ville and  reported  to  General  John  F.  Miller. 
It  was  assigned  to  the  Second  Brigade,  Fourth 
Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Nashville  on  the  L5th 
and  16th  of  December,  1864.  It  served  there 
until  June  18,  1865,  when  it  was  ordered  to 
Columbus,  and  discharged.  The  regiment 
was  composed  of  700  men,  and  was  command- 
ed by  Colonel  II.  H.  Sage.  Jackson  County 
had  a full  company  (C)  of  ninety-five  men  in 
this  regiment,  under  Captain  D.  J.  Jenkins 
and  Lieutenant  Eben  Jones  and  Lieu- 
tenant Evan  E.  Edwards.  There  were 
also  eleven  men  in  Company  D,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Vinton  Evans,  in  Captain  James 
Grafton’s  company,  and  a number  of  men 
were  also  in  Captain  Stephen  Morgan’s  com- 
pany, E,  making  an  aggregate  number  of  men 
from  this  county  in  this  regiment  of  126  men. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY-FOURTH  OHIO  VOLUN- 
TEER INFANTRY. 

This  was  a one-year  regiment,  going  out 
from  Cam})  Chase  on  March  14,  1865.  It 
went  to  Charleston,  Va.,  and  reported  to  Ma- 
jor-General Egan.  After  a thorough  drilling 
the  surrender  of  Lee  caused  a breaking-up  of 
the  division,  and  this  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Washington  City,  where  it  remained,  doing 
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garrison  duty,  until  Oct.  24, 1865,  when  it  was 
mustered’out  of  service.  Jackson  County  had 
a representation  in  this  regiment,  a company 
of  fifty  men,,  under  Lieutenant  W.  W.  Buck- 
ley,  and  it  was  the  last  body  of  men  that  went 
ouf  from  this  county,  recruiting  being  stopped 
on  account  of  the  close  of  the  war  soon  after. 

SECOND  WEST  VIRGINIA  CAVALRY. 

This  organization  was  completed  at  Parkers- 
burg in  the  fall  of  1861,  and  was  composed 
wholly  of  Ohio  men.  At  the  time  the  men 
were  ready  for  muster  Ohio  was  not  receiving 
any  more  cavalry  regiments  and  hence  the 
companies  tfentover  to  West/VJrginia,  Gov- 
ernor Pierpont  offering  inducements,  and  hav- 
ing gone  to  Washington  to  get  an  order  to 
enable  him  to  raise  a regiment  of  cavalry. 
The  regiment  was  mustered  in  under  Colonel 
John  J.  Hoffman.  Many  of  the  men  of  Captain 
Hoffman's  old  company  in  the  three  months’ 
service  had  re-enlisted  for  three  years,  and 
went  into  this  regiment.  Company  H was 
composed  wholly  of  Jackson  County  men  and 
was  officered  as  follows:  Captain,  David  Dove; 
First  Lieutenant,  John  Walden;  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, James  Umpleby,  and  had  eighty  men 
in  it.  Captain  Dove  was  promoted  and  be- 
came Colonel  of  the  regiment.  He  was  a ver 
brave  man,  and  was  severely  wounded,  and 
died,  after  discharge  at  Jackson,  in  1868. 
Lieutenants  Walden  and  Umpleby  were  each 
promoted  to  Captains. 

Later  in  the  war,  Orderly  Sergeant  J.  A. 
Smith  was  commissioned  to  go  home  and  re- 
cruit men  for  the  regiment,  and  took  out  a 
full  company  of  ninety-five  men,  which  was 
called  Company  G.  This  made  an  aggregate 
number  of  175  men  in  this  regiment  from 
Jackson  County.  It  was  a brave,  dashing  reg- 
iment and  rendered  effective  service  for  the 
Government  in  West  Virginia.  It  began  its 
career  by  a fight  at  Prestonsburg,  Ky.,  Jan. 
10,  1862,  and  after  that  entered  upon  a series 
of  battles  in  West  Virginia,  as  follows:  Lew- 


isburg,  May  23,  1862;  Sinking  Creek,  Nov. 

26,  1862;  Lewisburg,  May  2,  1863;  Charles- 
ton, Dec.  20,  1862;  Wytheville,  July  18, 
1863;  Buchanan,  June  14,  1864;  Lexington, 
June  10,  1864;  Buford’s  Gap,  June  21,  1864; 
Lynchburg,  June  17,  1864;  Liberty,  June  20, 
1864;  Bunker  Hill,  July  17,  1864;  Kerns- 
town,  July  23, 1864;  Stevenson’s  Depot,  July 
20,  1864;  Moorfield,  Aug.  7,  1864.  Winches- 
ter, July  20  and  24,  Aug.  17,  Sept.  19,  1864; 
Darkesville,  July  19  and  Sept.  3,  1864;  Fish- 
er’s Hill,  Aug.  15,  Sept.  27,  Oct.  9,  1864;  Ce- 
dar Creek,  Oct.  19, 1864;  Brown’s  Gap,  Sept. 

26,  1864;  Waynesboro’,  Sept.  28,  Oct.  2,1864; 
Five  Forks,  April  1,  1865;  Sailor  Creek, 
April  6,  1865;  Deep  Creek,  April  8,  1865; 
Appomattox,  the  end  of  the  war,  April  9, 
1865,  and  many  other  skirmishes,  making  in 
all  a total  of  more  than  fifty  times  that  the  men 
of  this  regiment  were  under  fire.  In  addition 
to  those  named,  there  were  the  following 
named  commissioned  officers  from  Jackson 
County  in  this  regiment:  Captain,  J.  A. 
Smith;  First  Lieutenants,  J.  W.  Ricker,  Mil- 
ton  McMillin  and  S.  S.  Hawk;  Second  Lieu- 
tenants, Martin  Cramer,  Emerson  McMillin 
and  William  J.  Kirkendall.  The  following 
is  the  death  roll  of  Jackson  County  men  of 
this  regiment:  Killed — George  W.  Hale, 

Scott  Gard,  William  A.  Garvin,  Wesley  B. 
Hutchinson,  Marion  McMillin,  James  H.  j 
Smith,  Benjamin  Prim,  George  A.  Simpson,  1 
Griffy  Zin,  Josiah  Harding.  Died — Jacob  ! 
Millhuff,  William  Brooks,  Andrew  Weed,  j 
Samuel  Claar,  John  Hooley,  Ripley  James,  j 
Harrison  Burnside,  Jonas  Smith,  John  Col- 
lard,  William  Dawson,  David  Smith  and  Elias 
N.  J.  Moreland.  The  regiment  was  mustered 
out  at  Wheeling  in  the  summer  of  1865,  after  |i 
nearly  four  years’  service.  Its  record  is  a 
noble  one. 

COLORED  TROOPS. 

In  the  year  1863  the  Government  decided 
to  employ  colored  troops  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Rebellion.  Jackson  County  was  ready  j 
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to  do  her  fall  share  in  this  department  of  re- 
cruitments, and  forthwith  a company  of  fully 
100  men  was  raised  and  went  into  the  Fifth 
United  States  Colored  Troops  and  was  sent 
east  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  fought 
like  tigers  to  the  end  of  the  war.  The  rebels 
were  much  incensed  at  the  action  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  sending  their  own  slaves  against 
them,  and  “ no  quarters”  was  the  rebel  order 
as  to  colored  troops.  These  troops  were  offi- 
cered by  white  men.  Robert  H.  Jones,  of 
Jackson  County,  now  Representative  of  the 
county  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  was  a Captain 
of  Company  A,  of  the  Fifth  Regiment.  There 
were  also  a number  of  men  from  this  county 
who  went  to  Massachusetts  to  enlist  before 
there  was  an  opportunity  given  here.  And  a 
squad  of  men  from  here  also  went  into  the 
Eighty- eighth  United  States  Cavalry  Troops, 
which  was  changed  to  the  Ninth  United  States 
Heavy  Artillery.  And  a few  men  went  out 
as  recruits  in  1861  to  the  Fourth  Regiment, 
United  States  Cavalry  Troops.  And  a few 
went  into  the  Twenty-seventh  United  States 
Cavalry  Troops.  It  is  estimated  that  an  ag- 
gregate number  of  150  colored  soldiers  from 
Jackson  County  fought  for  the  Union  in  dif- 
ferent organizations  during  the  late  war. 
They  were  brave,  and  since  it  was  death  to 
become  a prisoner,  they  fought  for  their  lives, 
and  for  the  freedom  of  their  race.  Their  valor 
was  rewarded,  and  slavery  abolished  forever. 
No  class  of  people  were  benefited  more  by 
the  war  than  the  negroes  of  the  South;  and  no 
cjflss  of  troops  fought  harder  than  did  the  col- 
ored soldiers.  They  deserve  all  that  was 
achieved  for  them. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ORGANIZATIONS. 

In  addition  to  those  already  named,  it  is 
known  that  Jackson  County  had  men  in  the 
following  organizations:  Twelfth  Ohio  Caval- 
ry, Sixty -seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  Sixty-third 
Ohio  Infantry,  Fifth  Ohio  Battery  and  Eighth 


Ohio  Sharp-Shooters,  aggregating  a number 
of  140  men. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MATTERS. 

The  men  of  Jackson  County  were  so  gen- 
erally distributed  through  the  United  States 
army  that  it  has  been  said  that  no  great  bat- 
tle was  fought  during  the  late  war  in  which 
there  was  not  a representation  from  this  coun- 
ty. The  following  are  the  number  of  men 
who  went  to  war  from  Jackson  County,  from 
1861-’65,  by  townships:  Lick  Township  sent 
266;  Hamilton,  172;  Jackson,  98;  Scioto,  132; 
Franklin,  232;  Jefferson,  345;  Madison,  211; 
Milton,  246;  Washington,  90;  Liberty,  130; 
Bloomfield,  203;  total,  2,125. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  men  in  different  organizations 
from  Jackson  County  during  the  late  war: 
First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery,  275;  Second  Ohio 
Heavy  Artillery,  25;  Seventh  Ohio  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  50;  Eighteenth  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry (three  months),  104;  Twenty-seventh 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  163;  Thirty- third 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  19;  Thirty-sixth  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  179;  Fifty-third  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  200;  Fifty-sixth  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  95;  Seventy-third  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  41;  Eighty-seventh  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  40;  Ninety-first  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  103;  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  32;  One  Hundred 
and  Sevent3T-third  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
50;  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-second  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  153;  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-ninth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  126; 
One  Hundred  and  Ninety -fourth  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  50;  Second  West  Virginia  Cav- 
alry, 175;  colored  troops,  150;  miscellaneous 
organizations,  90;  total,  2,125. 

At  a public  meeting  held  in  the  Masonic 
Hall  in  Jackson,  April  10,  1862,  it  was  unan- 
imously resolved  that  it  was  the  imperative 
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duty  of  the  citizens  of  Jackson  and  vicinity, 
that  three  suitable  persons,  including  one  phy- 
sician, be  selected  to  proceed  to  Pittsburg 
Landing,  Tenn.,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
assistance  to  the  wounded  soldiers  from  this 
place  in  the  battle  there  on  the  6th  and  7th 
inst.  The  commissioners  on  this  suggestion, 
held  a special  meeting,  at  which  $150  were 
voted  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  in  part 
the  expense  of  a committee  appointed  at  said 
meeting.  Order  drawn  in  favor  of  Dr.  O.  C. 
Miller.  The  township  trustees  had  been  made 
a committee  to  look  after  the  needs  and  relief 
of  the  families  of  volunteers.  This  arrange- 
ment was  revoked  Oct.  11,  1861,  and  the  fol- 
lowing agents  were  appointed:  For  Jefferson 

and  Madison,  William  J.  Evans;  Franklin  and 
Bloomfield,  George  Poor;  Scioto  and  Hamil- 
ton, Solomon  Yooris;  Milton  and  Washing- 
ton, John  Fowler;  Lick  and  Jackson  Corpora- 
tion, II.  H.  Fullerton,  Liberty  and  Jackson, 
John  Stinson.  The  county  made  apportion- 
ments of  large  sums  during  the  war  for  the 
relief  of  the  families  of  volunteers  in  the  sev- 
eral townships:  June  8,  1861,  $2,000  were 

apportioned;  June  6,  1865,  $3,000;  Sept.  6, 
1865,  $1,000. 

THE  MORGAN  RAID. 

On  the  the  16th  of  July,  1863,  the  rebel 
John  Morgan,  with  his  force  of  several  thou- 
sand cavalry  and  a battery  of  artillery,  in- 
vaded Jackson  County,  coming  in  from  the 
west,  and  crossing  the  line  near  Beaver,  Pike 
Co.,  Ohio.  This  was  a little  speck  o’  war 
that  our  people  were  unused  to,  and  for  which 
they  were  not  prepared.  It  was  9 o’clock  in 
the  evening  when  the  advance  guard  of  the 
rebel  army  entered  the  town  of  Jackson.  Our 
people  had  heard  that  Morgan  was  in  Ohio 
and  coming  this  way;  but  yet  they  hardly  be- 
lieved it  until  the  sharp  crack  of  a few  revol- 
vers and  the  cries  of  “ Halt  dar,  sir!”  and  ‘‘Put 
down  dat  window!”  compelled  us  to  acknowl- 
edge that  a real  rebel  invasion  was  at  hand. 


The  rebel  forces  arrested  a large  number  of 
citizens  who  were  out  on  the  streets,  and  took 
them  to  the  Fair  Ground,  and  kept  them  un- 
der guard  until  noon  next  day,  when  they 
were  paroled  and  set  free,  just  as  the  rebels 
were  leaving  town.  During  the  night  the 
depot  of  the  M.  & C.  R.  II.  (Portsmouth 
Branch)  was  burned  by  the  rebels,  and  sev- 
eral railroad  bridges  were  also  fired;  and  dur- 
ing the  forenoon  of  the  17th  the  Standard 
printing  office  was  destroyed,  and  the  stores 
of  the  town  robbed  and  pillaged.  A portion 
of  the  force  went  east  to  the  town  of  Berlin, 
in  this  county,  and  burned  the  large  flouring 
mill  belonging  to  Rufus  Hunsinger  & Co. 
The  rebel  army  left  town  and  moved  out  on 
the  Gallipolis  road  about  noon,  and  by  2 o’clock 
there  was  not  an  armed  rebel  in  the  town.  A 
short  distance  out  of  town  an  inoffensive  cit- 
izen named  Harvey  Hamilton  Burris,  famil- 
iarly known  as  Doc.  Burris,  was  shot  down 
dead  by  the  side  of  the  road  by  a drunken 
rebel  soldier.  The  rebels  took  a large  num- 
ber of  horses  from  the  citizens,  and  a vast 
amount  of  other  property,  much  of  which 
they  wasted  and  destroyed.  The  State  of 
Ohio  sent  out  a commission  in  1861  to  ex- 
amine and  audit  the  claims  for  property  taken 
by  both  the  rebel  army  and  the  Union  army 
in  pursuit  of  it,  but  no  payment  was  ever 
made  by  the  State.  Some  of  these  claims 
have  been  collected  from  the  United  States 
Government,  where  it  could  be  proven  that 
the  property  taken  and  used  by  the  United 
States,  or  where  it  was  taken  by  the  rebels 
and  subsequently  recaptured  by  the  United 
States  army  and  recognized  in  the  use 
of  the  United  States  army. 

In  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  July,  1863, 
the  advance  of  the  United  States  army  in 
pursuit  of  Morgan  entered  the  town  of  Jack- 
son.  Although  the  rebels  had  apparently 
eaten  up  about  everything,  it  was  remarkable 
what  quantity  of  provisions  the  loyal  citizens 
brought  out  to  feed  these  tired,  hungry  Federal 
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soldiers,  as  the  army  passed  through  the  town 
that  night.  One  of  the  lirst  things  Colonel  Car 
penter  (who  commanded  the  advance)  did* 
was  to  pitch  the  Express,  a Democratic  news- 
paper office,  out  at  the  window,  in  retaliation 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Standard  office  by 
the  rebels. 

The  result  of  Morgan’s  retreat  through 
Ohio  (for  it  was  a retreat  rather  than  a raid) 
is  generally  known.  His  whole  force  was 
captured  in  Ohio,  and  the  chief  sent  to  the 
Ohio  Penitentiary,  from  which  place  he  es- 
caped and  reorganized  his  army,  and  raided 
through  Kentucky  and  into  East  Tennessee, 
where  he  was  killed  in  September,  1864,  at 
Greenville. 

FRANCIS  SMITH. 

There  lived  in  Jackson  County,  long  be- 
fore the  war  of  the  .Rebellion  broke  out,  in 
the  days  when  the  slave  power  was  dominant 
and  defiant,  a man  who  believed  with  his 
whole  heart  that  slavery  was  wrong  and  who 
had  the  courage  to  say  so.  He  was  called  an 
Abolitionist,  and  he  was  rather  proud  of  the 
title,  though  it  was  not  a popular  name  then. 
This  man  was  “Old  Frank  Smith.”  He  lived 
at  Middleton,  in  this  county,  and  moved  into 
Jackson  shortly  before  the  war  began.  He 
talked  a great  deal  about  slavery  and  pre- 
dicted its  downfall,  and  when  the  clouds  be- 
gan to  gather  for  war,  and  politicians  said  it 
would  all  blow  over,  he  insisted  that  it  was 
but  the  sure  beginning  of  a terrible  war  by 
the  South  to  hold  its  slave  power  and  extend 
it  farther;  but  he  foresaw,  he  thought,  the  end 
of  the  struggle,  and  the  doom  of  tyranny  and 
the  victory  for'freedom;  and  in  such  a war  he 
wanted  to  fight  and  die,  if  necessary.  He  was 
then  (in  1861)  over  sixty-two  years  of  age;  and 
when  the  call  came  for  75,000  men,  and  the 
first  drum  beat  for  volunteers,  Francis  Smith 
was  the  first  man  to  enlist  in  Captain  J.  J. 
Hoffman’s  Company  for  three  months,  in  the 
Eighteenth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  When 
his  short  term  was  out,  he  again  enlisted  in 


Company  F,  of  the  Fifty-third  Ohio  Regi- 
ment, and  went  into  the  battle  of  Pittsburg 
Landing,  and  was  the  first  man  killed  from 
Jackson  by  the  rebels.  According  to  his  own 
request,  he  was  buried  on  the  field  where  he 
fell. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Jackson 
Standard  of  April  24,  1862: 

“OBITUARY  OF  FRANCIS  SMITH. 

“Last  week  we  briefly  arinounced  the  death 
of  Francis  Smith,  of  our  town,  who  was  killed 
at  the  recent  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing. 
When  the  pro-slavery  Rebellion  broke  out,  and 
the  President  called  for  75,000  men  for  three 
months,  Mr.  Smith  at  once  volunteered,  al- 
though he  was  then  over  sixtv-two  years  of 
age.  He  served  his  time  under  Captain  Hoff- 
man in  Western  Virginia,  and  was  honorably 
discharged.  He  again  volunteered  in  Cap- 
tain Percy’s  Company,  Fifty-third  Regiment, 
for  the  war . He  was  sick  from  the  time  he 
arrived  in  Tennessee  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  was  just  able  to  get  around  in  camp. 
He  was  killed  early  in  the  battle,  but  his  body 
was  not  recovered  until  after  the  rebels  had 
been  driven  out  of  our  camp  on  Monday 
evening.  He  was  shot  in  the  head,  and  in 
the  breast  and  right  hand.  The  rebels  stole 
his  boots,  watch  and  spectacles. 

“He  hated  slavery  and  intemperance,  and 
never  let  an  opportunity  escape  to  strike  a 
blow  at  either.  He  possessed  a considerable 
fund  of  native  wit,  and  his  keen  sarcasm  and 
ultra  anti-slavery  principles  often  brought 
upon  himself  the  curses  of  those  who  worship 
slavery  as  their  god. 

“ Mr.  Smith  had  been  a member  of  the  M. 
E.  church  for  some  eighteen  years.  We 
heard  him  speak  in  the  watch  meeting  at  the 
M.  E.  church,  in  this  place,  on  last  New 
Year’s  eve.  He  said  it  might  be  the  last 
time  he  would  ever  be  permitted  to  speak  in 
that  building;  but  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  defend  his  country,  and  if  he  fell  in  battle, 
he  had  a bright  hope  of  immortality.” 
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ROBERT  W.  CALDWELL. 

It  is  but  simple  justice  to  a soldier,  whom 
I believe,  after  a full  investigation  of  the  mat- 
ter, to  have  been  unjustly  condemned,  to  use 
a page  of  this  history  in  his  vindication. 

When  the  war  began,  one  of  the  first  men 
to  spring  to  action  was  .Robert  W.  Caldwell. 
He  was  a man  of  strong  feelings,  very  posi- 
tive and  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  sen- 
timents, and  unquestionably  brave  and  loyal. 
He  assisted  in  raising  the  first  company  for 
the  three  months’  service  in  the  spring  of 
1861,  and  was  tendered  the  Captaincy,  which 
he  declined  in  favor  of  Captain  Hoffman.  In 
1862  he  raised  a company  and  went  into  the 
One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  which  was,  in  1863,  changed 
to  the  First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery,  and 
Captain  Caldwell  was  made  a Major.  He 
had  charge  of  the  recruiting  in  Jackson 
County  when  the  regiment  was  enlarged. 
About  this  time  persecution  began,  and  was 
kept  up  by  those  who  seemed  to  have  deter- 
mined upon  the  destruction  of  Major  Caldwell’s 
military  career.  The  mustering  and  disburs- 
ing officer  at  Cincinnati,  to  whom  Major 
Caldwell  reported  his  bills  for  subsistence  of 
recruits,  requested  the  signing  of  blank  ac- 
counts by  Major  Caldwell  (a  dangerous  prac- 
tice, prevalent  in  the  army),  and  these  ac- 
counts appear  to  have  been  filled  afterward 
with  figures  greater  in  amount  than  should 
have  been.  Who  did  it,  I do  not  know,  but, 
after  a time,  charges  were  preferred  against 
Major  Caldwell,  who  was  charged  with  “pre- 
senting claims  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false 
and  fraudulent.”  A court-martial  convened 
at  Cincinnati  in  March,  1864,  and  convicted 
Major  Caldwell,  and  senteuced  him  to  pay  a 
fine  of  $2,000  and  work  two  years  on  fortifica- 
tions, and  be  dismissed  the  service.  The 
labor  portion  of  the  sentence  was  remitted, 
and  Major  Caldwell  was  set  at  liberty. 


Recently,  the  following  letter  and  order 
were  received  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
which  explain  themselves: 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  Jan.  30, 1 1880. 

Sir:  Referring  to  the  application  for 

pardon  of  R.  W.  Caldwell,  late  Major  First 
Ohio  Heavy  Artillery,  I have  the  honor 
to  inform  you — the  case  having  been  referred 
by  the  President  of  this  department — that  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  reports  that  no  dis“ 
ability  was  incurred  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  by  the  sentence  or  conviction 
in  this  case,  and  that  there  remains,  therefore 
nothing  therein  upon  which  the  pardoning 
power  can  act,  except  the  unpaid  fine  of 
$2,000.  An  order  declaring  the  remission 
of  said  fine  has  accordingly  been  issued  this 
date,  and  the  same  is  herewith  enclosed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  esrvant. 

(Signed)  Alex  Ramsey, 

Secretary  of  War. 

War  Department, 

Jan.  30,  1880. 

By  order  of  the  President,  the  fine  of  $2,000 
imposed  upon  R.  W.  Caldwell,  late  Major 
First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery,  by  the  sentence  of 
General  Court-Martial,  of  which  proceedings 
are  published  in  General  Court-Martial,  Order 
131,  War  Department,  May  30,  1864,  is  here- 
by fully  remitted,  and  the  said  Caldwell  is 
declared  to  be  henceforth  free  and  discharged 
of  the  same. 

(Signed)  Alex  Ramsey, 

Secretary  of  War. 

This  is  but  a short  account  of  a long  story, 
but  it  contains  the  essence  of  the  whole,  and 
from  it  all  we  find  that  partial  justice  seems  j 
to  have  dawned  upon  a loyal  heart  who  was  j 
for  a long  period  under  clouds  of  cold  in-  | 
gratitude.  s 

PENSIONS  AND  PENSIONERS. 

I 

The  nation  has  been  kind  to  its  defenders,  | 
and  the  widows,  orphans,  and  dependent  i 
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parents  of  the  fallen  heroes.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  magistrates  who  prepare  quar- 
terly vouchers  of  the  pensioners  of  Jackson 
County.  The  following  figures  are  accurate, 
as  far  as  they  go;  but  a few  magistrates  fail  to 
report,  and  hence  no  doubt  some  pensioners 
have  been  omitted,  which  would  make  the 
aggregate  a trifle  larger.  The  following  table 
gives  the  number  of  each  class  of  pensioners, 
and  the  amount  drawn  per  month,  quarter 
and  year.  [Pensions  are  now  paid  quarterly 
by  checks  sent  from  Columbus,  by  mail,  direct 
to  the  pensioners.]  As  space  is  limited  a 
full  list  of  names,  numbers  of  certificates,  and 
other  details  cannot  be  printed,  but  the  table 
will  contain  the  essence  of  the  matter. 


Number 

Drawn  per 
month. 

Soldier  pensioners,  last  war. . . 
Soldier  pensioners,  war  of  1812 
Widow  pensioners,  last  war. . . 
Widow  pensioners,  war  of  1812 
Mother  pensioners,  last  war. . . 
Guardian  pensioners,  last  war. 

117 

2 

32 

10 

10 

3 

j-  $801.00 

| 368.00 

95.00 

28.00 

Totals 

. 174 

$1,292.00 

Total  amount  drawn  per  quarter $ 3,876.00 

Total  amount  drawn  per  year 15,504.00 


Averagingfor  eighteen  years,  since  close 
of  war,  would  aggregate  the  large  sum  of 
$279,072.00. 

And  it  will  be  remembered  that  many  pen- 
sioners have  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  in 
these  eighteen  years,  from  death,  re-marriage, 
children  passing  sixteen  years  of  age,  change 
of  residence,  recovery,  forfeiture,  etc.,  which, 
being  considered,  would  swell  the  amount, 


according  to  careful  estimates,  to  near  or 
quite  $400,000  paid  to  Jackson  County  pen- 
sioners from  1865  to  1883.  And  these  pensions 
will  go  on  during  the  lives  of  the  pensioners. 

GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Francis  Smith  Post , No.  365,  Jackson , 
Ohio. — Commander,  T.  W.  Patterson;  Senior 
Vice-Commander,  H.  C.  Miller;  Junior  Vice- 
Commander,  George  Pugh;  Adjutant,  John 
M.  Ewing;  Quartermaster,  Robert  H.  Jones; 
Chaplain,  G.  A.  Ewing. 

Colonel  David  Dove  Post , No.  301 , Coalton, 
Jackson  County , Ohio. — Commander,  Sam- 
uel Llewellyn;  Senior  Vice-Commander,  T.  J. 
Evans;  Junior  Vice-Commander,  Newton 
Kessinger;  Adjutant,  Joseph  Smith ; Quarter- 
master, George  Reese;  Chaplain,  Nicholas 
D.  Oaks. 

Lieutenant  Fellers  Post,  No.l§±,Raysville , 
Jackson  County , Ohio. — Commander,  Isaiah 
H.  McCormick;  Senior  Vice-Commander,  H. 
H.  Thacker;  Junior  Vice-Commander,  Isaac 
Clark;  Adjutant,  J.  A.  Shepqard;  Quar  cr- 
master,  Samuel  Ray;  Chaplain,  Thomas 
Dearth;  Surgeon,  E.  J.  McCormick. 

James  Smith  Post , No.  337,  Wellston, 
Jackson  County , Ohio . — Commander,  E.  B. 
Bingham;  Senior  Vice-Commander,  W.  H. 
Lewis;  Junior  Vice-Commander,  William 
Montgomery;  Adjutant,  Thomas  McGuire; 
Quartermaster,  Harvey  Wells;  Chaplain,  L. 
H.  Bingham;  Surgeon,  William  Sylvester. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


CITY  OF  JACKSON— ITS  RUGGED  FEATURES  IN  1823-ITS  CULTURE,  REFINEMENT  AND 

WEALTH  IN  1883. 


CAPITAL  CITY  OF  THE  SALT  CREEK  VALLEY. 

Jackson,  the  capital  of  Jackson  County, 
is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  a rising  plateau 
in  the  valley  of  ;Salt  Creek.  The  ground  de- 
scends from  every  direction,  the  city  being 
located  on  the  crest.  It  cannot  in  the  true 
acceptation  of  the  term  be  called  a handsome 
city,  but  with  its  surroundings  and  the  gen- 
tle slope  in  all  directions,  its  straight  and 
cleanly  streets,  Jackson  Court-House  is  a 
very  pleasant  city  to  look  upon  and  to  reside 
in.  But  there  is  another  view  of  Jackson  that, 
to  the  eye  of  the  true  and  energetic  business 
man,  is  really  beautiful.  This  is  the  evi- 
dence practically  seen  on  every  hand,  of  the 
immense  mineral  resources  which  lie  under 
and  within  the  city  limits  and  cover  the  hills 
and  valley  surrounding  her.  Furnaces  in 
full  blast,  with  coal  shafts  to  furnish  the  coal 
necessary  for  the  blast  at  their  door,  ore  of 
fine  quality  contiguous,  and  these  evidences 
of  wealth  inexhaustible,  as  it  has  been  shown^ 
give  an  evidence  of  beauty  that  can  be  real- 
ized with  a wonderful  amount  of  pleasure  by 
the  business  man  and  the  capitalist.  She  is 
therefore  very  pleasantly  situated,  nothing  to 
offend  the  eye,  and  in  her  natural  resources, 
which  give  material  wealth  and  continued 
prosperity,  she  is  really  beautiful.  The 
city  lies  within  a mile  of  the  geographical 
center  of  the  county.  It  is  located  on  the 
salt  reservation  on  the  southwest  side  of  Salt 
Creek,  the  valley  of  which  almost  completely 
surrounds  it.  And  therefore  the  great  beauty 


of  the  capital  city  lies  in  her  hills  of  coal 
and  iron  ore,  of  her  splendid  sandstone,  in  the 
wealth  of  timber,  in  her  salt  licks  which  are 
doubtless  as  valuable  as  others  in  the  State,  it 
depth  enough  is  given  to  reach  the  real  brine, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  agricultural  produc- 
tions of  the  county,  which  find  a market 
among  her  enterprising  business  men. 

WHEN  LAID  OUT. 

The  town  of  Jackson  was  laid  out  May  8, 
1817,  and  a Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Gallia  County, 
was  called  upon  to  survey  the  town  site.  This 
was  what  was  afterward  called  the  “ north 
half.”  The  south  half,  so  called,  was  laid  out 
in  1819  by  Dr.  Gabriel  McNeel,  a prominent 
physician  of  the  county  at  that  day,  and  who 
afterward,  or  rather  at  the  time,  was  the  first 
surveyor  of  Jackson  County.  This  last  half 
was  finished  by  the  surveyor  Nov.  4,  1819. 
The  streets  run  south,  fifty  degrees  east,  and 
south,  forty  degrees  west;  are  wide,  and  from 
the  county  court-house,  which  stands  on  the 
crest  of  the  town  site,  the  streets  gradually 
slope  in  every  direction.  This  gives  the  city 
an  excellent  drainage.  The  streets  are  kept 
clean.  There  are  gutters  of  brick  on  each 
side;  good  brick  sidewalks  with  here  and 
there  a flagstone.  This  makes  Jackson  one  of 
the  healthiest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising and  solid  towns  in  the  State.  It  lies 
seventy-three  miles  southeast  from  Columbus, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  forty-four  miles  from 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  River,  twenty-six 
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miles  from  Waverly  and  thirty-two  miles 
from  Chillicothe,  by  present  railroad  route. 
The  first  Director  of  the  town  was  Joseph 
Armstrong,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  A.  Mill- 
er, David  Hoffman,  and  he  again  succeeded 
the  latter  in  1832  and  ’33. 

PROGRESSIVE. 

The  land  upon  which  the  town  of  Jackson 
was  located  was  ordered  sold,  being  part  of  the 
State  Salt  Reservation,  by  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature passed  Jan.  14,  1817.  Thirty  years 
after  she  was  laid  out  or  in  1847,  she  could 
boast  of  a population  of  only  about  400  people. 
At  that  time  it  had  one  each  Presbyterian,  Bap- 
tist, Methodist  and  Protestant  Episcopal 
church;  eight  stores,  one  newspaper,  one 
blacksmith  shop,  one  tailor  shop,  one  shoe 
shop,  one  hotel,  the  Isham  House,  two  car- 
penters and  one  saloon.  The  cemetery  was 
laid  out  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  in  the 
year  1818,  and  the  first  death,  or  rather  burial, 
known  was  Charles  O’Niel,  whose  gravestone 
was  dated  May  16, 1819. 

As  Jackson  was  a flourishing  town,  the  peo- 
ple decided  to  become  an  incorporated  vil- 
lage, and  this  was  effected  early  in  1847. 
The  act  of  incorporation  reads  as  follows  : 

1 ‘act  INCORPORATING  THE  TOWN  OF  JACKSON. 

“ Section  6.  That  so  much  of  the  township 
in  the  county  of  Jackson  as  now  is  or  may 
hereafter  be  included  in  the  recorded  plat  of 
the  town  of  Jackson  is  hereby  erected  a town 
corporate,  to  be  known  and  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  Town  of  J ackson,  and  by  that 
name  shall  be  a body  corporate  and  politic, 
with  perpetual  succession. 

“Sec.  7.  That  the  town  named  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  of  this  act  shall  severally  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  subject  to  all 
restrictions  of  the  act  entitled  ‘ An  act  for  the 
regulation  of  incorporate  towns,  passed  Feb. 
17,  1839,  and  the  act  amendatory  thereto.’ 


“Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its 
passage,  Feb.  8, 1847.” 

The  first  election  for  town  officers  was  held 
April  17,  1847,  at  the  court-house,  at  which 
election  sixty-seven  votes  were  cast.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected,  viz.:  Mayor, 

George  M.  Adams;  Recorder,  John  J.  Hoff- 
man; Trustees,  Jacob  Westfall,  Elias  Long, 
John  Hatton,  William  Ott.and  James  Fauar. 
On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  the  above 
officers  were  sworn  into  office  by  William 
Trago,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  May  7,  1847,  a code  of  by-laws  was  re- 
ported by  Jacob  Westfall,  John  Hatton  and 
J.  J.  Hoffman,  committee,  and  in  that  was 
provided  the  annual  election  of  one  mayor, 
one  recorder  and  five  trustees;  also  the  elec- 
tion by  the  council  of  a town  marshal,  town 
treasurer  and  three  street  commissioners, 
each  to  hold  office  one  year.  These  officers 
first  chosen  were : Marshal,  Wm.  McKinnis; 
Treasurer,  Philip  P.  Price;  Street  Commis- 
sioners, Daniel  Hoffman,  Banister  Brown  and 
Wm.  Trago. 

In  1850  Jackson  Court-House  contained  a 
population  of  577.  About  this  time  the  rail- 
road fever  broke  out,  and  Jackson,  by  energy 
and  liberal  subscription,  succeeded  in  getting 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Portsmouth  & 
Jackson  Branch  of  the  Washington,  Balti- 
more & Cincinnati  Railroad.  This  gave  her 
an  upward  impetus,  and  a local  census  taken 
in  May,  1853,  showed  a population  of  900, 
a gain  of  323  persons  in  three  years,  and  132 
families  in  place  of  ninety  taken  at  the  previ- 
ous census.  This  was  a rapid  gain,  and  the 
groundwork  was  then  laid  for  her  solid  prog- 
ress. There  was  advance  in  every  depart- 
ment of  trade,  and  to  the  census  figures  above 
taken  was  that  of  her  business  interests  and 
general  progress.  Thus  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  business,  etc.,  there  were  eight 
dry-goods  stores,  one  wholesale  and  retail 
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drug  and  grocery  store,  one  retail  drug  and 
grocery  store,  one  wholesale  and  retail  cloth- 
ing store,  two  boot  and  shoe  stores,  one  book 
store,  one  jewelry  store,  one  wholesale  and 
retail  grocery  store,  seven  retail  groceries  (all 
without  license  to  retail  spirituous  liquors), 
two  coach  and  carriage  manufactories,  four 
saddle  and  harness  manufactories,  six  boot 
and  shoe  manufactories,  one  hardware  store 
and  gunsmith  shop,  one  stove  store  and  tin 
manufactory,  three  tailor  shops,  two  carpen- 
ter shops,  one  cabinet  manufactory,  two  mil- 
liners and  mantua  makers,  one  bakery,  two 
tanneries,  two  steam  mills,  four  hotels,  four 
churches — one  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist, 
one  Baptist,  and  one  Episcopal  Methodist — 
five  practicing  physicians,  and  five  lawyers. 
This,  compared  with  the  business  of  1847, 
shows  a wonderful  increase.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  chattel  property  in  the  city 
reached  the  sum  of  $81,000,  which  was  but 
$2,000  less  than  the  whole  of  Lick  Township 
was  assessed  the  year  before.  In  fact,  this 
rapid  growth  was  nearly  all  within  the  pre- 
ceding eighteen  months  from  July,  1853. 
The  feature  of  the  year  1853  was  the  comple- 
tion to  Jackson,  on  Aug.  18,  of  the  railroad 
above  mentioned.  A grand  jubilee  was  held; 
speeches,  a free  dinner,  and  about  5,000  per- 
sons were  on  hand  to  welcome  the  “Iron 
Horse,”  and  take  charge  of  the  edibles  so 
freely  and  hospitably  extended  to  all.  The 
same  year  the  steam  flouring  mill  enterprise 
took  shape.  The  mill  was  owned  by  Walter- 
house  & Bunn ; was  a frame  building,  four 
stories  high,  in  dimensions  36x48,  and  had 
three  run  of  French  burrs.  J.  J.  Hoffman 
had  been  elected  Mayor,  but  resigned  in  May, 
and  J.  W.  Laird,  Recorder,  was  appointed  in 
his  place,  and  John  S.  Taylor  succeeded  to  the 
Recordership.  The  next  greatest  move  in 
Jackson’s  progress  was  also  in  this  same  year 
of  1853,  when  the  lots  in  the  Jamestown  ad- 
dition were  offered  for  sale  in  July.  July  28, 
1853,  a motley  crowd  greeted  the  auctioneer, 


ready  to  purchase  the  lots  offered.  Twenty- 
four  in-lots  sold  for  $2,568,  averaging  over 
$100  per  lot,  and  three  out-lots  sold  for  $648, 
over  $200  per  lot.  The  sales  of  the  day 
amounted  to  over  $3,000.  The  Isham  House 
was  then  owned  by  C.  Isham,  who  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1854,  sold  it  to  A.  French  for 
$7,500.  In  1855  Smith  & Sons  became  the 
landlords  by  lease,  and  kept  it  for  two  years, 
when  Mr.  French  took  it  again.  In  1856  the 
Union  School-house  was  erected,  with  six 
rooms. 

The  first  steam  engine  in  the  county  was 
put  up  in  Jackson  City. 

The  first  daily  stage  line  connected  Jack- 
son  with  the  Cincinnati  & Marietta  Rail- 
road, at  Byer’s  Station,  in  July,  1855. 

The  city’s  progress  was  steady  up  to  the 
time  of  the  civil  war.  It  met  with  a slight 
loss  in  July,  1863,  by  the  Morgan  raiders,  but 
little  besides  public  property  was  destroyed, 
if  we  may  except  the  Standard  office  and 
railroad  buildings. 

The  population  of  Jackson  increased  from 
900  in  1853  to  1,473  in  1861.  The  decade  be- 
tween 1850  and  1860  showed  an  increase  of 
200  per  cent.,  and  the  next  ending  in  1870, 
notwithstanding  the  war  and  the  draft  upon 
her  able-bodied  men,  she  rose  to  2,016,  about 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.,  and  the 
past  decade,  which  came  to  a close  in  1880, 
gave  Jackson  a population  of  3,021,  within  a 
very  small  fraction  of  fifty  per  cent.,  for  that 
decade.  This  was  a rapid  as  well  as  a sub- 
stantial growth,  and  she  may  now  be  said  to 
have  a population  of  at  least  3,500  at  this 
time,  Oct.  1,  1883. 

SEVERAL  ITEMS. 

The  Jackson  Union  was  printed  in  1848  by 
Alonzo  Hard.  He  sold  the  office  Feb.  24, 
1849,  to  Jacob  Westfall  and  Martin  Owens, 
to  be  delivered  April  29,  1849,  the  end  of  his 
first  year.  The  price  paid  was  $225.  It  was 
not  heard  of  afterward. 
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In  August,  1870,  the  city  council  rented 
a council  room  of  the  township  trustees  to 
hold  their  meetings,  at  $75  per  year. 

Dec.  10,  1870,  the  city  also  rented  of  the 
township  trustees  a part  of  lot  9,  for  jail  pur- 
poses, at  a rental  of  $2  per  annum.  Nothing 
was  said  by  the  trustees  about  security  for 
the  rent,  having,  It  is  supposed,  full  confidence 
in  the  financial  standing  of  the  city.  A jail 
was  to  be  erected  within  one  year. 

The  present  city  council  chamber  is  in 
Jones’s  Music  Hall;  formerly  for  awhile  it  was 
in  Gratton’s  Block. 

The  first  railroad  train  to  Jackson,  now  the 
Portsmouth  branch  of  the  Cincinnati,  Wash- 
ington & Baltimore,  (C.,  W.  & B.)  Railroad, 
arrived  in  July,  1853. 

The  narrow  gauge  railroad  was  completed 
from  Waverly  to  Jackson  May  31,  1877.  The 
gauge  was  changed  to  standard  and  the  first 
train  arrived  from  Springfield  to  Jackson  Jan. 
1,  1880.  The  road  was  then  called  the  “ Ohio 
Southern,”  its  present  name. 

A market  house  was  erected  in  1856,  J.  B. 
Wood  contractor. 

A weigh  master  was  appointed  in  the  person 
of  D.  W.  Winfough,  his  duty  being  to  see  to 
the  weighing  of  coal,  hay,  etc. 

The  chattel  property  of  the  city  was  placed 
by  the  assessor  in  1880  at  the  value  of4$299, 
087.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  1882 
was  $505,549.  The  assessed  value  of  personal, 
$375,087.  Total  real  and  personal  of  Jackson 
$880,636.  This  gives  a gain  in  personal  prop- 
erty in  two  years  of  $75,395. 

The  telephone  opened  for  business  in  Jack- 
son  Aug.  11,  1882. 

The  town  clock  in  the  court-house  tower  was 
put  up  in  the  fall  of  1868. 

In  political  matters  the  town  of  Jackson 
votes  a majority  for  the  Republican  ticket. 

The  first  Mayor  of  Jackson  was  George  M. 
Adams.  He  was  sworn  into  office  April  24, 
1847. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

Jacicson  Standard. — The  first  newspaper 
published  in  Jackson  County  was  commenced 
in  the  summer  of  1846,  under  the  name  of  the 
Jackson  Aurora.  It  was  published  by  Hoy 
& Hubbard.  It  was  at  first  neutral  in  poli- 
tics, and  subsequently  Democratic  for  a short 
time,  until  purchased  by  Colonel  Thomas 
Hughes  in  March,  1847,  when  it  became 
Whig.  At  the  same  time  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  Jackson  Standard , which  it 
has  since  borne.  It  remained  Whig  in  poli- 
tics until  the  formation  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty, since  which  time  it  has  supported  those 
principles.  Hughes  was  succeeded  by  J.  W. 
Laird,  afterward  by  Laird  & Mathews,  then 
by  Thomas  B.  Mathews,  and  again  by  Mathews 
& Laird  in  1854.  In  about  1856  Hoffman  & 
Mackley  became  the  owners,  and  in  1861  Davis 
Mackley,  the  present  owner,  became  editor  and 
proprietor.  Since  he  became  the  sole  owner 
Mr.  Mackley  has  given  his  entire  attention  to 
the  publication  of  the  Standard  and  intends 
to,  so  he  says,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  old 
press  was  broken  and  a large  amount  of  dam- 
age done  to  the  plates  and  type  in  1863  by 
John  Morgan  and  his  troops  in  their  raid 
through  Ohio.  Since  that  time  a new  steam 
press  with  all  the  modern  improvements  has 
been  purchased  by  the  enterprising  editor, 
and  at  this  time  the  Standard  press  ranks 
among  the  b§st  in  Southern  Ohio.  The 
Standard  has  a circulation  of  about  1,300.  It 
is  noted  for  its  random  thoughts  and  early 
recollections.  The  author  of  this  sketch  is 
under  many  obligations  to  the  editor  for  in- 
formation contained  therein. 

Dams  Mackley , editor  of  the  Jackson 
Standard',  was  born  Dec.  11,  1818,  in  Gallia 
County,  Ohio.  His  early  educational  advan- 
tages were  very  much  limited,  both  by  the 
character  of  the  schools  at  that  time  and  the 
lack  of  means  in  the  family  to  enable  him  to 
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attend  a higher  school.  He  found  an  alterna- 
tive in  private  study,  and  having  purchased  a 
few  books  gave  them  his  diligent  attention 
until  he  became  able  to  teach.  He  entered 
upon  this  profession  in  1837  and  followed  it 
until  1854,  when  he  entered  a store  at  Oak 
Hill,  as  salesman.  He  had  studied  law  some 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  After  remaining 
in  the  store  two  years,  during  which  period 
he  also  looked  after  the  legal  business  of  his 
employer,  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney for  Jackson  County  and  removed  to  Jack- 
son.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  fol- 
lowed up  the  practice  of  law  for  twenty-five 
years.  Having  become  connected  with  the 
Standard  in  1856, and  sole  owner  in  1861,  he 
gradually  transferred  his  entire  attention  to  the 
paper  to  the  neglect  of  his  opportunities  as  a 
lawyer. 

He  was  Mayor  of  Jackson  in  1857,  and  held 
the  position  of  Assistant  Internal  Revenue 
Assessor  for  four  years,  when  he  resigned. 

He  has  been  twice  married;  first,  in  July, 
1842,  to  Mary  Steece,  a member  of  one  of  the 
earliest  families  in  Athens  County,  whose 
father,  Henry  Steece,  served  in  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives  in  1824.  In  1858 
he  married  Mrs.  Eliza  Hawk,  a widow  lady  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Mr.  Mackley  is  the  father 
of  seven  children,  only  four  of  whom  are  now 
living. 

Jackson  Herald . — The  Iron  Y alley  Express 
was  started  by  a Mr.  Turner  in  1856.  Mr. 
Turner  was  the  editor  but  the  capital  was  fur- 
nished by  a large  Company,  prominent  among 
whom  was  John  Sanders,  who  still  resides  in 
Jackson.  Mr.  Turner  was  succeeded  as  editor 
by  John  C.  Stephenson,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  J.  W.  Bowen  in  November,  1862.  It  was 
a Democratic  paper,  the  organ  of  that  party 
in  the  county,  but  was  very  small  and  barely 
kept  alive.  In  1863,  after  the  barbarous  de- 
struction of  the  Standard  office  by  General 
Morgan’s  rebel  troops,  this  office  was  attacked 
and  pillaged  in  a scarcely  less  barbarous  man- 


ner by  the  Union  troops,  under  General  Hob- 
son. After  this  the  editor  became  discouraged 
and  abandoned  the  press.  Several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  paper, 
but  it  remained  of  little  force  until  1866, 
when  Mr.  Mackley  of  the  Standard  took  hold 
of  it.  The  subscription  list  was  largely  in- 
creased. In  1868  Smith  Towsley  purchased  ! 
the  paper,  and  ran  it  until  he  sold  to  the  pres- 
ent owners  and  editor,  W.  C.  Gould.  Mr. 
Gould  purchased  a half  interest  in  July,  1875, 
and  took  charge  of  the  editorial  work.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1879,  he  purchased  the  other  one-half 
interest,  and  has  since  been  the  proprietor  and 
editor.  The  name  was  changed  to  the  Jack- 
son  Herald.  It  is  Democratic  in  politics. 

William  C.  Gould , editor  of  the  Jackson 
Herald , was  born  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  April  13, 
1824.  His  father,  Henry  Gould,  of  Ameri- 
can birth,  resided  in  Carlisle  where  young 
Gould  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools.  He  entered  the  printing  office  of  the 
American  Volunteer  at  Carlisle  in  August, 
1838,  as  office  boy,  and  remained  in  the  office 
seven  years  and  learned  the  trade  of  a printer. 
He  afterward  published  a paper  for  one  year 
at  Littlestown,  Adams  Co.,  Pa.  He  removed 
to  Ohio  in  May,  1848,  and  began  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Democrat  at  Eaton,  Preble  Coun- 
ty. He  was  there  six  years,  holding  the  po- 
sition qf  Postmaster  two  years  under  Presi- 
dent Pierce.  He  resigned  the  position,  sold 
the  paper  to  his  brother  and  went  to  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  in  1855,  and  published  the  Lebanon 
Citizen  four  years.  From  there  he  went  to 
Logan,  Ohio,  in  May,  1859,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  brother,  C.  M.  Gould, published 
the  Hocking  Sentinel  until  April,  1865,  when 
he  sold  his  interest  to  his  brother  and  went 
to  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  and  bought  the 
Ohio  State  Register.  While  in  charge  of  this 
paper  he  was  message  clerk  in  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  session  of 
1867-’68.  He  sold  the  Register  in  the  fall  of 
1874,  and  in  the  following  winter  helped  to 
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establish  the  Columbus  Sunday  Herald.  He 
remained  in  connection  with  this  paper  as  busi- 
ness manager  until  the  following  summer, 
when  he  came  to  Jackson  and  purchased  of 
Smith  Towsley  a one-half  interest  in  the 
Jackson  Herald.  In  1879  he  purchased  the 
remainder  of  the  paper  and  has  since  that 
time  been  sole  editor  and  proprietor. 

Jackson  Journal. — The  first  issue  of  the 
Jackson  Journal  appeared  July  5,  1882.  [t 
was  founded  by  J.  L.  Davis  and  J.  M.  Tripp 
as  a Republican  political  organ  and  a local 
newspaper.  It  was  received  with  great  favor, 
the  subscription,  list  soon  running  up  to  a 
large  number,  reaching,  one  year  after  its 
founding,  1,700.  It  was  a nine-column  folio 
paper,  printed  on  a steam-power  press  and 
issued  weekly.  The  establishment  has  in 
connection  a good  outfit  for  job  work, 
including  two  presses,  and  does  a large 
custom  business.  T.  C.  G-erkin  purchased  the 
interest  of  J.  M. Tripp  in  August,  1853.  Before 
this  change  both  partners  had  taken  part  in 
editing  the  paper,  but  since  the  accession  of 
Gerkin  he  has  taken  charge  of  the  business 
and  press  management  and  Davis  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  editorial  work. 

John  L.  Davis , editor  of  the  Jackson  Jour- 
nal, was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  Aug. 
3,  1856.  His  father,  Lot  Davis,  has  been  for 
many  years  a prominent  furnace  man  of  the 
county.  J.  L.  Davis  was  reared  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Jefferson  and  Buckeye  furnaces,  where 
he  attended  school  and  afterward  completed 
his  education  at  the  Marietta  College,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1879.  He  then  be- 
came a partner  in  the  Huron  Iron  Co.,  and 
was  bookkeeper  and  secretary  of  the  company 
until  he  resigned  in  the  summer  of  1882  to 
establish  the  J ackson  Journal.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  October,  1881,  to  Miss  Maggie  Cross- 
land, of  Jackson. 

In  1818  Owens  & Westfall  started  a pa- 
per under  the  name  of  the  Jackson  Union. 
It  was  Democratic  in  politics,  and  was  dis- 


continued in  about  two  years  irom  the  time  it 
was  started. 

BANKS. 

The  first  effort  at  money  changing  in  Jack- 
son  was  by  a broking  firm,  started  in  1855, 
composed  of  Walker  Bennett,  J.  W.  Laird, 
James  Farrell,  T.  R.  Stanley  and  W.  K. 
Steel.  These  men  were  the  founders,  but 
others  came  in  afterward,  while  some  of  the 
above  retired.  The  business  was  kept  up  un- 
til Jan.  1,  1858,  when  the  firm  went  into 
liquidation. 

C.  Isliam  and  James  Dyer  also  conducted  a 
broking  business  about  the  same  time.  Nei- 
ther firm  had  a charter. 

In  June,  1865,  Kinney,  Bundy  &Co.  open- 
ed a private  banking  business  in  Jackson,  but 
their  establishment  was  also  unchartered.  In 
the  following  year  the  business  changed  hands, 
and  the  firm  became  Chapman,  Clare  & Co. 
Out  of  this  the  First  National  Bank  was  es- 
tablished, receiving  its  charter  in  the  year 
1870.  IL.  L.  Chapman  had  been  President  of 
the  old  firm,  and  was  chosen  first  President  of 
the  First  National. 

The  Tirst  National  Bank  of  Jackson  was 
established  Dec.  7,  1870,  with  the  following 
officers:  H.  L.  Chapman,  President,  J.  D. 
Clare,  Vice-President;  Volney  II.  Benton, 
Cashier;  H.  L.  Chapman,  Peter  Pickrel,  J. 
D.  Clare,  Isaac  Brown  and  Volney  H.  Ben- 
ton, Directors.  With  but  slight  changes  in 
the  directors  this  arrangement  was  continued 
until  1877,  when  Mr.  Chapman  resigned  the 
presidency  and  Peter  Pickrel  was  elected  Pres- 
ident; J.  D.  Clare  retained  the  position  of 
Vice-President;  David  Armstrong,  Cashier. 
These,  with  the  following  Directors,  are  the 
officers  of  the  bank  at  the  present  time:  T. 
J.  Edwards,  J.  D.  Clare,  John  D.  Davis,  Peter 
Pickrel  and  T.  S.  Matthews.  The  bank  has  a 
paid-up  capital  of  $50,000  and  bank  property 
worth  about  $10,000. 

Iron  Bank  of  Jackson. — This  banking 
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house  was  established  Sept.  15,  1873,  with  a 
capital  of  $75,000,  one-half  of  which  was  paid 
up.  The  organizing  members  were:  Isaac 
Brown,  B.  Kahn,  James  Chesnut,  T.  P.  Suth- 
erland, C.  S.  Dickason,  Judge  James  Tripp, 
W.  C.  Evans,  W.  T.  Sappington,  H.  C.  Rob- 
bins, T.  W.  Robbins,  R.  S.  Wilcox  and  the 
Cornelia  (then  Lincoln)  Furnace  Company. 
The  officers  elected  at  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation were:  Isaac  Brown,  President;  T.  P. 
Sutherland,  Vice-President;  W.  T.  Sapping- 
ton, Cashier.  The  Directors  were:  Isaac 
Brown,  James  Chesnut,  James  Tripp,  T.  P. 
Sutherland,  and  W.  T.  Sappington.  The 
present  officers  are:  Isaac  Brown,  President; 
James  Chesnut,  Vice-President;  T.  P.  Suth- 
erland, Cashier,  and  T.  T.  Jones,  Assistant 
Cashier.  The  bank  has  at  present  a paid  up 
capital  of  $30,000,  and  a surplus  fund  of 
$10,000.  The  company  owns  besides,  real 
estate  and  fixtures  worth  $10,000.  It  is  sup- 
plied with  time  lock  and  all  modern  fixtures. 
The  bank  opened  for  business  Dec.  8, 1873. 

TELEPHONE  SYSTEM. 

The  telephone  system  in  Jackson,  which  is 
known  as  the  Bell  Telephone,  was  established 
in  the  summer  of  1882,  the  date  of  its  first 
use  being  the  11th  of  August,  1882.  It  was 
established  by  the  Midland  Telephone  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  and  sold  by  them  to  the  CentralUnion 
Telephone  Co.,  of  Chicago,  who  have  the  right 
of  all  towns  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Iowa.  At  first  there  were  forty-four  instru- 
ments subscribed  for  in  Jackson  and  vicinity, 
and  by  the  following  January  the  number  had 
increased  to  eighty-three.  There  are  now  sev- 
enty-nine instruments,  including  a number  at 
Coalton  and  Wellston.  There  are  at  present 
about  fifty  miles  of  wire.  The  system  is  in 
charge  of  W.  C.  Isham,  Manager,  and  R.  W. 
Swan,  operator. 

READING  ROOM. 

The  movement  to  start  a reading  room  in 


Jackson  was  inaugurated  by  some  enterprising 
ladies  of  the  town  in  the  fall  of  1882. 
Subscriptions  were  raised  to  nearly  $400. 
An  organization  was  formed  after  the  in- 
terest of  many  of  the  leading  citizens  had 
been  enlisted,  a room  was  rented  on  the  corner 
of  Pearl  and  Broadway,  and  a large  number 
of  new  books  purchased  which,  in  connection 
with  valuable  donations,  formed  a fair  nucleus 
for  a public  library.  The  room  was  largely 
patronized  for  several  months,  until  the  short 
nights  of  the  following  summer,  when  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  close  up  until  the  follow- 
ing October.  In  the  meantime  a committee 
has  been  at  work  on  further  subscriptions. 

SILVER  CORNET  BAND. 

The  Jackson  Silver  Cornet  Band  was  organ- 
ized in  1868,  with  Wm.  A.  Steele  as  leader.  The 
band  soon  obtained  quite  a reputation  for  its 
musical  proficiency  and  has  steadily  been  kept 
up.  When  a vacancy  has  occurred  by  absence, 
removals,  etc.,  others  have  been  induced  to 
take  the  vacant  places.  Mr.  Steele  held  the 
leadership  until  1881,  with  the  exception  of 
one  year,  1878,  when  William  Tripp  filled  the 
place.  On  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Steele,  Mr. 
Wallace  held  the  position  for  a few  months 
until  the  election  of  Henry  Olendorf,  who 
still  holds  the  position.  The  band  is  com- 
posed of  twelve  members  and  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  fire  department  of  Jackson  was  first 
organized  with  a hand  engine  soon  after  the 
war.  They  continued  this  primitive  style 
until  1872,  when  the  town  authorities  pur- 
hased  a steam  fire  engine,  and  erected  an  en- 
gine house  on  Pearl  street  in  1873.  It  is 
between  Broadway  and  Church  streets.  The 
old  fire  company,  with  the  hand  engine,  had 
been  a volunteer  company,  but  on  the  purchase 
of  the  steam  engine  a paid  fire  company  was 
organized.  The  old  hand  engine,  at  the  re- 
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quest  of  a volunteer  company  of  colored 
men,  was  turned  over  to  them,  and  for  several 
years  they  proved  a reliable,  prompt  and  act- 
ive company.  The  engine  giving* out  the 
company  was  disbanded.  The  company  is 
composed  of  ten  men,  with  Samuel  Stephens 
as  Captain;  James  S.  Baker,  Lieutenant,  and 
James  H.  Andrus,  engineer.  It  is  a thorough- 
ly reliable,  active  and  brave  company,  and  is 
fully  equal  to  the  demand  that  has  ever  been 
made  upon  them.  The  engine  is  of  first-class 
make,  and  of  sufficient  power  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  city. 

EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

The  Hamden  Express  Company  began  do- 
ing business  here  soon  after  the  completion 
of  the  Portsmouth  branch  of  the  M.  & C.  in 
1853.  E.  D.  Meacham  was  appointed  agent 
of  this  company  in  May,  1861,  and  continued 
until  its  consolidation  with  another. 

The  American  Express  Company  also  had 
an  office  here  fora  few  months  in  1865.  But 
in  that  year,  soon  after  the  latter  had  started, 
the  business  of  both  companies  was  bought 
out  by  the 

Adams  Express  Company , whose  office  had 
been  established  here  some  years,  and  was 
taken  eaarge  of  by  W.  C.  Evans.  E.  D. 
Meacham  had  been  the  agent  of  the  company 
from  June,  1862,  to  May,  1864. 

The  M.&  C.  Express  Company  established 
an  office  as  soon  as  their  company  was  organ- 
ized, and  as  theirs  was  the  only  railroad  here 
they  took  charge  of  all  the  express  business 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Adams  Company.  W. 
C.  Evans  was  made  the  first  agent  of  this 
ompany  also.  When  the  Ohio  Southern 
Road  was  completed  in  1878,  the  Adams 
Company  again  established  an  office  here  and 
took  all  of  the  business  on  that  road.  The 
office  was  kept  at  first  at  the  depot  by  the 
ticket  agent,  but  is  now  kept  in  town  by  W. 
A.  Steele,  spscial  agent. 

The  M.  & C.  Express  Company  was  changed 


to  the  C.,  W.  & B.  Express  Company  in  the 
spring  of  1883,  and  is  now  kept  at  their  station 
by  D.  L.  Pickrel. 

MANUFACTURING  INTERESTS. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  Jackson  are 
yet  in  their  infancy,  if  we  except  the  pig  iron. 
Jackson  not  being  surrounded  by  an  agricult- 
ural country,  and  being  very  rich  in  miner- 
als and  timber,  her  progress  will  be  measured 
in  the  future  as  she  shall  struggle  to  become 
a great  manufacturing  town.  With  coal,  iron 
ore,  timber,  fire-clay,  sandstone  and  lime- 
stone, there  is  nothing  needed  but  brains,  en- 
ergy and  capital  to  concentrate  here,  to  build 
up  a large  and  extensive  manufacturing 
town.  Her  manufacturing  interests  are  now 
represented  as  follows: 

The  Old  Jackson  Eoundry. — This  was  the 
first  foundry  in  Jackson  and  stood  across  the 
creek  in  what  is  now  James’s  Addition.  It 
was  built  in  about  1850  by  J.  D.  James,  Mc- 
Cormick, Price  and  others.  It  only  employed 
five  or  six  hands  and  made  small  castings  and 
some  stoves.  In  1854  James  sold  his  interest 
to  a Mr.  Holliday,  and  a few  years  later  the 
property  was  owned  by  Hoop,  Trago  & Co. 
They  afterward  sold  to  Peter  Pickrel  and 
others.  From  this  time  until  it  burned  re- 
cently Mr.  Pickrel  was  the  principal  owner, 
the  firm  going  by  the  name  of  Pickrel  & Co. 
The  property  was  valued  at  $15,000. 

MitchelVs  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop. — 
This  manufacturing  enterprise  of  E.  W. 
Mitchell  was  founded  in  1881.  In  that  year 
he  erected  the  building  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Locust  streets,  and,  having  procured  the 
necessary  machinery,  set  in  operation  his 
present  establishment.  The  cost  was  about 
$15,000,  including  grounds.  The  products 
of  the  shop  are  heavy  castings  for  furnaces, 
house-front  castings,  all  kinds  of  architectural 
iron  work.  Constant  employment  is  given 
to  twelve  men.  The  propelling  power  is  a 
twenty-five  horse-power  engine. 
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JACKSON  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP. 

This  establishment,  situated  near  Fulton 
Furnace,  was  founded  in  1874  by  Mr.B.  Gray, 
the  present  owner.  The  building  is  a three- 
story  brick,  26  x 60  feet,  with  anL  35  x 70  feet, 
only  one  story  high,  sheds,  etc.  Total  cost  of 
construction  about$9,000.  The  motive  power 
is  a twenty-five  liorse-power  engine  construct- 
ed by  Mr.  Gray  himself.  An  average  of  five 
hands  are  employed  the  year  around.  The 
products  are  hot-blast  car  wheels  and  all  kinds 
of  castings. 

Eagle  Mills. — The  Eagle  Mills  at  Jackson 
are  situated  on  the  corner  of  W ater  and  Locust 
streets.  The  mill,  a frame  building,  and  ma- 
chinery, was  moved  from  Salt  Creek,  four  miles 
north  of  town,  to  Jackson  in  1851  by  Andrew 
Crooks  and  son.  It  was  a steam  mill  and  was 
moved  here  on  account  of  the  destruction  of 
John  and  Levi  Davis’s  mill  by  fire,  which  left 
Jackson  without  a mill.  Crooks  took  in  James 
Lenn  as  a partner  in  1863.  This  firm  soon 
sold  out  to  Peter  Hoops  & Son  who  operated 
the  mill  until  January,  1874,  when  E.  B.  Ca- 
vett,  Henry  Huntsinger  and  Rufus  Peters 
purchased  the  property  and  the  name  changed 
to  Eagle  Mills.  Since  1876  Peters  & Hunt- 
singer  have  been  the  owners.  Since  they  have 
come  into  sole  possession  almost,  all  the  ma- 
chinery has  been  replaced  by  new,  with  the 
addition  of  modern  improvements.  The  mill 
is  run  by  a forty  horse-power  engine,  has 
three  sets  of  burrs,  and  has  a capacity  of  sev- 
enty-five barrels  of  flour  daily.  The  mills  are 
managed  by  Rufus  Peters.  The  entire  prop- 
erty is  worth  about  $10,000. 

Franklin  Mills. — This  establishment  was 
first  started  in  Jackson  in  1854  by  Bunn, 
Walterhouse  & Bunn.  Three  years  later  the 
Bunn  brothers  became  sole  proprietors,  but  in 
1858  Peter  Pickrel  and  John  Davis  became 
members  of  the  firm  which  then  became  known 
by  the  name  of  Bunn,  Pickrel  & Co.  About 
this  time  they  added  to  the  original  mill  a 
woolbn  factory,  the  aggregate  cost  of  both 


mills  being  about  $20,000.  Subsequently  Cap- 
tain Lewis  Davis  became  a partner  and  re- 
mained so  during  the  late  war.  The  building 
is  a three-story  brick,  85  x 60  feet  in  size.  The 
woolen  mill  department  was  added  in  1860. 
An  important  feature  of  the  establishment  is 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths  and  yarns. 
The  proprietors  buy  large  quantities  of  wool 
in  its  season  and  consume  it  during  the  year 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  above-named  arti- 
cles. The  grist-mill  has  three  sets  of  burrs 
and  a capacity  of  seventy-five  barrels  a day. 
The  entire  mill  is  valued  at  about  $25,000. 
The  present  owners  are,  John  Davis,  three- 
eighths;  Harvey  Huntsinger,  one-fourth;  Ru- 
fus Huntsinger,  one-eighth; T.  P.  Sutherland, 
one-eighth;  and  Rufus  Peters,  one-eighth. 

Jackson  Planing  Mill  Company. — In  1874 
a planing  mill  was  erected  by  Evan  M.  Thom- 
as and  Evan  J.  Williams,  on  Bridge  street, 
near  Salt  Creek.  The  mill  and  machinery 
were  of  modest  proportions,  costing  about 
$3,500  including  real  estate.  The  mill  was 
run  successfully,  and  in  1877,  Mr.  Thomas  hav- 
ing bought  his  partner’s  interest,  became  sole 
proprietor.  In  the  following  year  the  entire 
establishment,  including  considerable  stock, 
was  burned,  and,  there  being  no  insurance, 
resulted  in  a loss  to  the  proprietor  of  about 
$6,500.  In  three  weeks  after  this  misfortune 
Mr.  Thomas  began  the  re-construction  of  the 
mill,  taking  as  a partner  Mr.  David  F.  Ed- 
wards, and  in  the  opening  of  1879  the  estab- 
lishment, after  an  outlay  of  about  $3,500, 
was  again  ready  for  operation.  The  motive 
power  is  a fifty  horse-power  engine.  The 
mill  dresses  lumber,  manufactures  window 
and  door  frames,  sash,  blinds,  scroll  work, 
etc.  In  1882  Mr.  Thomas  again  came  into 
the  entire  possession  of  the  mill,  having  pur- 
chased Edwards’s  share  for  $4,000.  He  soon 
took  in  David  T.  Davis  as  a partner,  and  in 
January,  1883,  sold  the  entire  establishment 
to  H.  H.  Marshman  & Co.  and  the  firm  took 
the  name  of  the  Jackson  Planing  Mill 
Company. 
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Furniture  Manufactory. — The  Furniture 
Manufactory  of  John  Dauber  was  started  in 
1864,  under  the  firm  name  of  Dauber  & 
Draudner,  the  members  of  the  firm  being 
John  Dauber  and  John  Draudner*.  The  man- 
ufactory was  then  located  where  J.  A.  Lloyd’s 
merchant  tailoring  establishment  now  is,  on 
Main  street.  Three  years  afterward  Mr. 
Dauber  bought  out  his  partner,  and  continued 
the  business  by  himself  until  1870.  That 
year  he  moved  to  his  present  location,  corner 
of  Main  and  Eailroad  streets,  and  took  his 
brother,  Lewis  Dauber,  into  partnership  with 
him,  the  style  of  the  firm  being  Dauber  Bros. 
This  firm  continued  until  1880,  when  John 
Dauber  bought  his  brother’s  interest  and  is  the 
present  proprietor.  The  main  building  is  101 
x 20  feet,  frame;  there  have  several  additions 
and  small  buildings  since  been  put  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  stock,  etc.  He  does  a 
general  manufacturing  business  of  furniture, 
coffins,  etc.,  besides  running  a planing  mill 
and  lumber  business  in  connection.  Value  of 
buildings,  stock,  etc.,  between  $15,000  and 
$18,000. 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Manufactory. — The 
carriage  and  wagon  manufactory  of  S.  M. 
Lake  was  ushered  into  existence  in  1874,  on 
Portsmouth  street.  Mr.  Lake  continued  in 
that  location  about  two  years, when  he  changed 
his  location  to  Pearl  street,  where  he  remain- 
ed a short  time.  In  1877  he  moved  to  his 
present  location  at  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Water  streets.  During  the  time  he  has 
been  at  this  stand  he  has  built  a good  substan- 
tial brick  shop.  In  1880  he  built  the  main 
shop, two  story,  40  x 25  feet,  and  in  1882  built 
an  addition,  two  story,  30  x 25  feet.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  doing  a good  business  and  is  im- 
proving every  year  with  the  growth  of  the 
city.  He  manufactures  carriages,  buggies, 
wagons,  etc.,  and  does  repairing  of  all  kinds. 

Carriage  Manufactory . — Jacob  W.  Beyron 
commenced  the  manufacturing  of  carriages  in 
1871,  on  Church  street,  where  lie  continued 
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for  some  six  years.  He  then  moved  his  busi- 
ness to  the  corner  of  Water  and  Broadway, 
where  he  remained  some  three  years;  then  he 
again  made  a change  of  location,  going  to  the 
corner  of  Church  and  Pearl  streets.  Here  he 
remained  about  two  and  a half  years,  when 
he  built  a frame  shop,  two  story,  60  x 19  feet, 
on  the  alley  just  back  of  the  Isham  House, 
where  he  is  now  located  and  doing  all  kinds  of 
carriage  and  wagon  work.  He  makes  a spe- 
cialty of  fine  carriages  and  buggies,  although 
he  does  some  wagon  work.  A repairing  shop 
is  kept  in  connection  with  the  manufacturing 
department. 

Laird's  Brick-yard. — The  brick-vard  of  J. 
W.  Laird  in  Jackson  was  established  in  1880, 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  business  enterprises 
of  Jackson.  The  total  cost  of  the  establish- 
ment in  its  present  condition  was  about  $6,- 
000.  It  has  all  the  modern  improvements, 
continues  to  operate  the  year  round,  turning 
out  annually  about  5,000,000  building  brick. 
All  things  considered,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  brick  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  State. 

JACKSON  in  1883. 

Jackson  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and  has 
about  4,000  inhabitants.  Two  railroads  pass 
through  it,  and  the  city  is  surrounded  by 
lands  exceptionally  rich  in  coal  and  iron  ore. 
It  has  seven  churches,  one  large  school  build- 
ing in  each  ward  for  white  children  and  one 
colored  school,  a telephone  system,  telegraph 
offices,  three  newspapers  and  job  offices  three 
hotels,  two  banks  and  one  opera-house.  Jack- 
son  has  also  the  following  business  interests: 

Mercantile. — Eleven  general  stores,  ten  dry 
goods,  six  clothing,  five  hardware,  three  boot 
and  shoe,  tour  drug,  two  jewelry,  three  har- 
ness, three  grocery,  two  book,  two  qneen’s- 
ware,  one  flour  and  feed,  two  furniture,  four 
millinery  and  two  cigar  and  tobacco  stores; 
three  bakeries,  three  restaurants,  four  meat 
stores,  one  confectionery  and  twelve  saloons. 
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Miscellaneous. — Four  iron  furnaces,  two 
flouring  mills,  one  planing  mill,  one  woolen 
mill,  two  foundry  and  machine  shops,  one 
marble  works,  three  livery  stables,  two 
photograph  galleries,  three  brick-yards,  one 
tannery,  five  wagon  and  carriage  shops,  two 
merchant  tailoring  establishments,  two  under- 
taking establishments,  one  marble  yard,  six 
blacksmith  shops,  one  gunsmith  shop  and  five 
barber  shops. 


Professional. — Sixteen  attorneys,  eight 
physicians,  two  dentists,  seven  ministers  and 
three  editors. 

Agencies. — Ten  coal,  four  iron,  one  leather, 
three  real  estate,  three  insurance,  one  Singer 
sewing  machine,  one  powder,  one  Adams  ex- 
press, one  C.,  W.  & B.  express,  one  M.  & C. 
telegraph,  one  W.  U.  telegraph  and  one  tele- 
phone exchange. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


RELIGIOUS,  EDUCATIONAL,  SOCIETIES,  AND  THE  BAR  OF  JACKSON. 


CHURCHES. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jackson 
was  organized  June  12,  1836,  tliat  being  the 
last  day  of  a series  of  meetings  held  by  Revs. 
Hiram  R.  Howe  and  Ellery  Bascom,  com- 
mittee of  the  Presbytery  of  Athens.  The  first 
elders  elected  were  Thomas  Nickel  and  Chris- 
tian Beam.  Rev.  E.  Bascom  was  retained  as 
pastor  and  remained  three  or  four  years.  For 
more  than  a year  and  a half  following  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  regular  pastor.  During 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Bascom  the  house  of  wor- 
ship was  erected  and  completed  under  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Isaiah  N.  Ford,  some 
two  years  later. 

Rev.  I.  N.  Ford  is  first  noticed  as  pastor 
Nov.  1,  1842,  and  continued  such  until  his 
death  in  September,  1851.  The  church  was 
again  without  a pastor  for  more  than  a year 
when  the  Rev.  Marcus  Hicks  was  called.  He 
began  his  labors  here  in  J une,  1852,  and 
closed  them  in  April,  1853.  At  this  time 
Rev.  L.  C.  Ford  was  invited  to  visit  the 
church  and  became  its  pastor.  He  continued 
in  the  pastorate  until  September,  1858.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Fowler  became  pastoral  supply 
of  the  church  in  October,  1859,  remaining 
until  November,  1862. 

For  more  than  three  years  following  No- 
vember, 1862,  there  was  no  regular  minister. 
The  names  of  the  Revs.  E.  P.  Pratt,  E.  P. 
Adams,  W.  Taylor  and  T.  S.  Reeves  appear 
as  holding  services  here  at  irregular  periods. 
The  first  regular  miiiister  to  take  charge  of 


the  church  was  the  Rev.  Ezra  D.  Shaw,  who 
came  about  the  1st  of  January,  1866. 

In  1867  there  were  fifty  church  members 
and  about  100  scholars  in  the  Sunday-school. 

After  the  ministry  of  Rev.  E.  D.  Shaw, 
Rev.  T.  J.  Downey  became  the  pastor,  but 
remained  only  a short  time.  In  June,  1868, 
the  name  of  Rev.  G.  F.  Fitch  appears  as  min- 
ister. During  the  intervals  the  pulpit  was 
generally  supplied  with  the  minister  of  some 
neighboring  town. 

In  March,  1870,  Rev.  W.  L.  S.  Clark  be- 
gan his  ministry  with  the  congregation,  but 
remained  only  about  one  year.  Rev.  J.  K. 
Gibson  was  installed  as  pastor  in  1872  and  re- 
mained over  seven  years,  handing  in  his  res- 
ignation Aug.  16,  1879.  Rev.  J.  R.  Col- 
lier then  began  his  ministry  on  the  first  Sab- 
bath in  1880,  and  remained  a little  over  two 
years.  He  resigned  March  28,  1883. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — The  fol- 
lowing is  a brief  condensation  of  an  article 
prepared  for  the  church  in  1873  by  a com- 
mittee of  three  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
church,  viz.:  J.  W.  Longbon,  L.  A.  Atkin- 
son and  Adam  W.  Long.  Great  pains  were 
taken  to  obtain  its  correct  histoiy  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  points  which  are  still  left 
in  doubt  must  probably  always  so  remain. 

The  oldest  matter  of  record  pertaining  to 
the  church  is  a minute  in  the  Court  Journal , 
dated  Oct.  28,  1817,  that  Boroughs  "Westlake, 
an  ordained  deacon  of  said  church,  was  au- 
thorized to  solemnize  marriages.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  known  that  Methodist  families 
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have  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson  since 
1805,  and  probably  before  that  time.  Laidley, 
Trevis,  Westlake,  Strother  and  others  are  re- 
membered as  some  of  the  earliest  preachers, 
and  occasional  out-door  meetings  of  greater  or 
less  duration  were  held  for  several  years  be- 
fore any  house  for  worship  was  erected. 

The  date  of  the  firstclass  organization  is 
not  exactly  known,  but  from  the  best  sources 
it  has  been  placed  at  about  the  year  1811. 
The  meeting  for  organization  was  held  in  the 
house  of  John  James,  near  Salt  Creek,  in 
what  is  now  Jamestown  Addition.  Those  re- 
membered to  have  been  metnbers  at  that  time 
were  : John  and  Nancy  James,  David  and 

Eleanor  Mitchell,  Samuel  and  Mrs.  Hall, 
John  and  Margaret  Martin,  Jacob  and  Mrs. 
Schellenger,  John  Ogg,  Phil  ip  .Strother  and 
Hannah  McKinsey. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  date  Jackson  cir- 
cuit was  formed.  The  earliest  places  of  hold- 
ing regular  meetings  were  at  the  houses  of 
John  James  and  Samuel  Hall,  in  Jackson,  at 
at  a place  called  “Jerusalem,”  situate  some 
two  or  three  miles  east  of  Jackson,  and  proba- 
bly some  others.  It  is  also  said  that  a log 
school-house  in  Jackson  was  occupied  for  a 
preaching  place  for  a long  time  up  to  about 
1835.  The  earliest  church  record  begins 
April  16,  1830.  On  the  fly  leaf  of  the  book 
is  the  following  inscription  : “ Jackson  Class 
Book,  made  April  16,  1830.  Rev.  J.  C.  Hun- 
ter, P.  E.,  Rev.  Jacob  Delay,  C.  P.  ‘Forget 
not  the  assembling  of  3rourselves  together  as 
the  manner  of  some  is.’  ” The  book  contains 
the  names  of  forty-six  members. 

The  contract  for  building  a frame  church, 
30  x 40  feet  and  eleven  feet  high,  is  dated  Jan. 
26,  1835.  The  contract  was  made  between 
Samuel  M.  Burt  on  the  first  part,  and  Elias 
Long,  John  James,  John  D.  James,  Isaac 
Brown,  Wm.  Flowers,  Philip  Noel  and 
Daniel  Hoffman  for  the  church  on  the  second 
part.  Burt  was  to  find  all  material  and  finish 
the  building  complete  for  $350.  This  build- 


ing was  never  plastered  nor  painted,  either 
inside  or  out,  and  yet  it  was  modeled,  accord- 
ing to  contract,  after  a church  in  an  adjoining 
county,  which  was  doubtless  considered  a su- 
perior structure.  In  this  then  fine  edifice 
the  aristocratic  members  who  were  called  to 
church  by  the  sound  of  a tin  horn  assembled 
with  a pardonable  sense  of  pride. 

With  the  new  church  a new  order  of  things 
was  inaugurated,  and  from  that  date  a con- 
tinuous record  of  the  church  proceedings  has 
been  kept.  At  the  quarterly  conference  held 
in  1835,  John  Ferree  was  made  Presiding 
Elder,  and  Benjamin  Ellis  was  the  preacher 
in  charge.  The  circuit  then  contained  ten 
classes,  the  entire  amount  contributed  from 
which  during  the  year  was  $31.95,  of  which 
the  presiding  elder  got  $3.  The  amount  paid 
by  each  class  varied  from  $8  to  37£  cents. 

About  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  trouble  in  the  church  under  Mr.  Ellis, 
and  a number  of  the  members  withdrew  to 
form  the  Protestant  Methodist  church  of 
Jackson. 

In  1837  a parsonage  was  built  for  the  cir- 
cuit, which  was  mortgaged  in  1840,  and  in 
1846  a new  parsonage  was  built,  costing  $400. 
During  the  year  1855  the  old  frame  church, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  brick 
church,  was  torn  down  and  the  new  one  built. 
During  this  interval  meetings  were  held  in 
the  old  court-house,  since  burnt  down.  In 
this  year  also  Jackson  was  made  a station. 
With  these  changes  another  new  era — the 
modern  one — began.  The  town,  which  had 
at  this  time  about  600  Inhabitants,  was  to  be 
henceforth  independent  of  a circuit,  have  its 
own  church,  equipped  with  a bell  instead  of 
a dinner  horn,  and  furnished  in  modern  style; 
it  was  to  have  its  own  parsonage  and  its  town 
preacher  unencumbered  with  work  outside  of 
the  corporate  limits.  The  church  did  not 
build  a parsonage,  however,  until  the  year 
1866.  The  novel  manner  in  which  the  par- 
sonage was  built  is  worthy  of  record.  After 
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discussing  the  matter  at  length,  in  which 
doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  ability  to  raise 
means,  one  member  suggested  that  twelve 
men  agree  jointly  to  pay  for  the  parsonage 
with  what  aid  could  be  obtained  from 'other 
members.  The  plan  was  adopted,  and  the 
names  attached  to  such  a paper  are  as  follows, 
in  the  order  given,  viz.:  J.  W.  Longbon, 

Adam  W.  Long,  Andrew  Long,  L.  A.  Atkin- 
son, James  Tripp,  Wm.  Vaughn,  T.  P.  Suth- 
erland, J.  M.  Steele,  L.  B.  Gibson,  Elmer 
Golden,  J.  P.  Mackey  and  D.  Mackley,  all  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  church  except 
Elmer  Golden  and  D.  Mackley.  The  build- 
ing was  finally  completed  in  1868  at  a cost  of 
nearly  $5,000. 

Want  of  completeness  of  the  records  pre- 
cludes any  summary  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  church.  Many  hundreds  have  placed 
their  names  upon  its  book  of  membership, 
while  hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  raised 
for  church  extensions  and  mission  work  in 
foreign  fields.  Since  1865,  eight  years  prior 
to  which  the  records  are  wanting,  the  pastors 
have  been  paid  upward  of  $15,000  in  salaries, 
and  a proportionate  amount  has  been  paid 
toward  defraying  other  expenses  common  to 
this  church. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  point  as  a 
station  in  1855,  the  following  pastors  and 
elders  have  been  in  charge  : 

Pastors. — 1 856— ’57,  C.  H.  Warren;  1858— 
’59,  Joseph  Morris;  1860— ’61,  S.  O.  Framp- 
ton;  1862  -’63,  John  Q.  Gibson;  1864-’65, 
J.  N.  Pilcher;  1866-’67,  F.  S.  JDavis;  1868- 
’70,  I.  B.  Bradrick;  187 1— ’73,  John  E. 
Sowers;  1874-’75,  Jno.  H.  Acton;  1876-’77, 
W.  T.  Harvey;  1878-’80,  C.  F.  Creighton; 
1881-’83,  W.  D.  Cherington;  1884,  F.  S. 
Davis. 

Elders. — 1856— ’57,  N.  Westerman;  1 858— 
’63,  A.  M.  Alexander,  John  Stewart,  IT.  Z. 
Adams  (order  not  known);  1864- ’67,  II.  Z. 
Adams;  1868-’71,  John  T.  Miller;  1872-’77, 


John  Dillon;  1878-80,  T.  H.  Monroe;  1881— 
’84,  Z.  W.  Fagan. 

The  church  and  Sunday-school  are  both 
fairly  prosperous  at  the  present  time.  There 
are  410  in  full  membership  and  forty-four 
others  on  probation,  making  a total  of  454. 

The  year  1874  was  the  one  of  greatest  in- 
crease in  this  church.  It  witnessed  the  acces- 
sion of  202  new  members  on  probation  and  by 
letter.  The  church  was  thoroughly  revived, 
and  the  whole  town  brought  more  or  less  un- 
der its  influence.  It  is  regarded  the  most 
remarkable  year  in  the  church’s  history. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Emanuel  Congrega- 
tion of  Jackson. — The  inception  of  this  church 
was  effected  by  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Theodore 
H.  Jaeger,  a missionary  sent  by  the  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  to  take 
charge  of  a flock  at  the  village  of  Webster,  in 
Scioto  County.  This  was  in  1879,  and  he 
paid  occasional  visits  to  this  place,  in  time 
effecting  a permanent  organization.  The  con- 
gregation was  organized  in  August,  1881,  with 
thirteen  families.  They  soon  made  prepara- 
tions to  build,  and  in  J une,  1882,  the  corner- 
stone of  their  present  fine  brick  church  was 
laid.  The  building  is  30x65  feet  in  size, 
built  in  Gothic  style,  with  a tower  ninety  feet 
high.  It  was  dedicated  Hov.  19,  1882,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Jaeger,  assisted  by  Prof.  M.  Toy 
and  Prof.  Theo.  Mees,  both  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Oglesbee,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio.  The  pastor  at  present  is  Rev.  H.  A. 
Minnemann,  who  was  installed  June  10, 
1883.  The  congregation  consists  at  pres- 
ent of  about  twenty-three  families. 

Baptist  Church. — The  meeting  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Regular  Baptist  church  at 
Jackson  was  held  July  19,  1841.  There 
were  a number  of  persons  who  had  belonged 
to  the  denomination  elsewhere  and  taken  up 
their  permanent  residence  here.  Rev.  John 
L.  Moore  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  Wm. 
W.  Mather,  Secretary.  A set  of  resolutions 
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was  offered  and  adopted,  in  effect  establish- 
ing a church  at  this  place.  A committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a creed,  or  confes- 
sion offaith,  consisting  of  Felix  Ellison,  Wm. 
W.  Mather  and  Oliver  M.  Tyson.  At  the 
next  meeting,  held  a few  days  later,  the  creed 
reported  by  this  committee  was  adopted  and 
signed  by  the  following  persons,  who  maybe 
considered  the  founders  of  the  society  at  this 
place:  Oliver  M.  Tyson,  Jonathan  Walden, 
Wm.  Gillespie,  Wm.  M.  Mather,  Emily  M. 
Mather,  Gilbert  Weed,  Martha  Gillespie, 
Elizabeth  Oyer,  Francis  M.  Bolles  and  Cath- 
erine Tyson.  At  a meeting  held  Aug,  29, 
1841,  a permanent  organization  was  effected 
by  the  election  of  the  following  officers:  Dea- 
cons, Oliver  M.  Tyson  and  Wm.  Gillespie; 
Clerk,  Wm.  W.  Mather; Treasurer,  Wm.  Gil- 
lespie. The  plan  first  adopted/or  the  support 
of  the  church  was  that  each  member  should 
pay  according  to  his  possessions,  and  a part 
of  the  clerk’s  duty  was  to  keep  a list  of  the 
members  with  the  amount  of  his  property, 
and  his  proportion  to  the  church  support  plac- 
ed opposite.  In  1846  a church  and  parsonage 
were  completed,  and  Rev.  Felix  Ellison  be- 
came regular  pastor.  lie  was  succeeded  by 
Revs.  IT.  T.  Vose,  A.  J.  Buell,  C.  Davis,  E. 
W.  Lloyd  and  W.  D.  Hendrickson,  the  pres- 
ent pastor.  A new  church  was  built  by  the 
congregation  into  which  they  moved  for  ser- 
vice in  the  spring  of  1870.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  about  fifty. 

The  Sabbath-school  was  organized  in  April, 
1847. 

The  Holy  Trinity  Catholic  Church  of  Jack- 
son. — The  first  seeds  of  Catholicism  were 
sown  in  Jackson  in  about  1850.  From  that 
time  until  1880  it  remained  a small  parish. 
The  members  had  secured  a frame  school- 
house  in  which  they  worshiped  and  were  vis- 
ited occasionally  by  priests  from  Portsmouth 
and  Iron  ton,  Ohio.  Although  under  adverse 
circumstances,  the  society  grew  in  numbers 
and  wealth.  In  the  fall  of  1879  the  question 


of  building  a new  church  edifice  was  first  dis- 
cussed when  Rev.  P.  T.  Thurheimer  took 
charge  of  the  congregation.  He  took  charge 
of  the  matter  and  at  once  set  the  project  on 
foot  by  inspiring  a universal  desire  among  his 
people  to  have  a new  and  elegant  house  for 
worship.  In  1880  the  present  beautiful  and 
commodious  Gothic  brick  church  was  erected. 

It  is  35  x 80  feet  in  dimensions,  has  a slate 
roof  and  a steeple  101  feet  high.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a suitable  parsonage  was  built  on 
the  same  lot  at  a cost  of  about  $2,500.  The 
congregation  at  present  embraces  about  275 
families. 

The  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  was  organ- 
ized by  Rev.  David  J.  Jenkins,  May  23,  1880. 
The  ministers  officiating  on  the  occasion  were 
the  Revs.  J.  P.  Morgan,of  Yan  Wert,  Ohio; 
Edward  R.  Jones,  of  Oak  Hill,  and  Isaac  Ed- 
ward of  Moriah.  The  charter  members  were 
twenty-three  in  number,  as  follows:  Lot  Davis, 
John  Rodgers  and  wife,  Enoch  H.  Lewis  and 
wife’,  Griffith  Davis  and  wife,  Mrs.  Annie  S. 
Thomas,  D.  W.  Roderick  and  wife,  John  O. 
Evans  and  wife,  Mrs.  Richard  Evans,  Rich- 
ard Davis  and  wife,  William  Evans  and  wife, 
David  P.  Jones,  Mrs.  Margaret  Griffiths,  Mrs. 
Jane  James  and  three  others  whose  names 
have  not  been  furnished. 

The  first  officers  of  the  church  were  David 
J.  Evans,  pastor;  Lot  Davis,  Enoch  H.  Lewis 
and  Griffith  Davis,  elders.  This  arrangement 
remains  to  the  present  time,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  subsequent  addition  of  William 
D.  Jones  as  the  fourth  elder. 

The  first  meetings  were  held  in  the  Old  j 
Protestant  Church  on  the  corner  of  Pearl  and 
Church  streets.  Subsequent  meetings  were 
held  in  the  court-house,  until  in  June,  1881, 
when  the  new  church  was  completed  ready 
for  occupation.  It  had  been  begun  the  year 
before,  shortly  after  the  church  organization. 

It  is  a fine  brick  building  situated  on  Church 
street,  built  at  a cost  of  $3,090.  In  all  142 
members  have  been  connected  with  the  church 
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blit  many  of  them  were  transitory,  remaining 
only  a short  time.  At  present  the  member- 
ship is  112. 

The  Sabbath- school  was  established  soon 
after  the  church  was  organized,  and  has  now 
116  scholars  on  its  roll. 

Rev.  David  J.  Jenkins , pastor  of  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodist  (or  Presbyterian) 
Church,  Jackson,  Ohio,  was  born  at  Llan- 
geitho,  Cardiganshire,  South  Wales,  G-.  B.,  in 
the  year  1832.  His  parents  were  James  and 
Jane  Jenkins,  who  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1837,  settling  in  Jefferson 
Township,  Jackson  Co.,  Ohio,  near  where 
Horeb  Church  is  now  situated,  the  place  be- 
ing then,  almost  a wilderness.  Feb.  27,  184:0, 
his  father  died,  leaving  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren in  a strange  land.  At  the  tender  age  of 
twelve  years  David  was  received  into  the  full 
fellowship  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  church 
at  Horeb.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  at  that  place.  He  lived  on  a farm 
until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn 
the  carpenter’s  trade,  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  several  years.  Jan.  20,  1854, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Ellen  T.  Davis, 
a member  of  the  same  church.  His  early  ed- 
ucational advantages  were  such  as  the  public 
schools  of  the  neighborhood  afforded  in  those 
times.  He  spent  some  time  as  a student  in 
j the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware; 
Ohio.  During  the  Rebellion  he  entered  the 
army  as  Captain  of  Company  C,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-ninth  Ohio  Infantry.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  March,  1867,  by  the 
Jackson  (Welsh)  Presbytery  (Curdd  Dos- 
parth)  and  ordained  at  Moriah,  Jackson 
County,  Oct.  26,  1871.  He  traveled  for  sev- 
eral years  on  the  Jackson  and  Oallia  Circuit 
of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  church  until  he 
was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  new  church, 
organized  in  Jackson  Town,  May,  1880. 


The  Christian  Church  of  Jackson,  Ohio, 
was  organized  in  1857  by  Elder  R.  J.  Bachus. 
There  were  about  twenty-four  members  col- 
lected together  who  had  belonged  to  the 
church  at  other  places  and  had  come  to  live 
in  Jackson.  The  meetings  for  organization 
and  for  several  years  later  were  held  in  the 
old  Baptist  church  on  the  corner  of  Church 
and  Pearl  streets.  Their  present  church,  sit- 
uated on  Broadway,  was  built  in  1861.  The 
first  officers  of  the  church  society  were  R.  J. 
Bachus,  pastor,  who  with  John  L.  Beahm 
and  W.  S McCormick  formed  the  Board  of 
Elders.  The  church  has  been  prosperous  and 
numbers  now  in  its  membership  about  225. 
Regular  preaching  is  held  every  two  weeks 
and  prayer-meeting  once  every  week.  Rev. 
R.  J.  Bachus  remained  connected  with  the 
church  for  several  years,  and  by  frequent 
visits  and  the  manifestation  of  a deep  inter- 
est in  the  society  remained  more  distantly 
connected  with  the  congregation  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  The  present  regular  pastor 
is  Rev.  W.  O.  Thompson.  The  Sabbath-school 
was  organized  soon  after  the  completion  of  the 
church  building.  It  enrolls  about  100 
scholars. 

FAIKMOUNT  CEMETERY. 

The  first  cemetery  was  located  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  corporate  limits  at  an  early 
day,  about  the  year  1818.  The  earliest  date 
on  a tombstone  is  that  of  May  16,  1819,  and 
upon  the  slab  is  cut  the  name  of  Charles 
O’Neal.  This  is  the  burial  place  of  Jackson, 
the  murderer  who  was  executed  May  11, 
1883,  although  it  has  been  generally  aban- 
doned long  since. 

The  family  burial  ground  of  John  James 
was  located  in  what  is  now  Jamestown,  also 
at  a very  early  date.  It  was  afterward  used 
by  others,  by  permission,  and  grew  to  consid- 
erable size. 

These  old  cemeteries  were  both  abandoned 
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after  the  purchase  of  the  new  one,  now  Fair- 
mount  Cemetery,  on  the  hill  northeast  of 
town.  The  purchase  was  made  jointly  by  the 
corporation  of  Jackson  and  the  township  of 
Lick.  It  consisted  of  nineteen  and  one- 
quarter  acres  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Joel 
Long,  and  was  purchased  for  $1,900 — the 
township  paying  sixty  per  cent  and  the  cor- 
poration forty  per  cent,  of  the  purchase.  The 
corporation  afterward  bought  the  interest  of 
the  township,  and  it  is  now  exclusively  a city 
cemetery. 

The  cemetery  lies  qpon  the  crest  and  south- 
ern and  western  slope  of  one  of  the  highest 
hills  surrounding  the  city.  It  lies  nearly  one 
mile  distant  to  the  northeast,  and  has  a com- 
manding view  of  the  city  and  of  the  valley  of 
Salt  Creek.  There  are  few  more  beautiful 
“ Cities  of  the  Dead”  found  in  the  State  than 
Fairmount  Cemetery,  of  Jackson. 

SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 

The  following  statistics  in  reference  to  the 
Sabbath-schools  in  Jackson  County  are  taken 
from  the  elaborate  and  complete  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  schools,  prepared  in  1876  by  Adam 
W.  Long.  The  amount  of  work  required  in 
such  a preparation  can  be  readily  compre- 
hended when  you  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  following  is  less  than  one-lialf  of  what 
his  statement  contained.  Lack  of  space  pre- 
cludes publication  of  the  full  report,  but  for 
what  is  taken,  to  Mr.  Long  is  hereby  tendered 
our  sincere  thanks.  As  will  be  seen,  Sabbath- 
school  work,  was  inaugurated  in  the  county  as 
early  as  1830.  Since  that  date  it  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  county 
in  most  respects.  The  greatest  promotion  of 
Sunday-school  work  was  accomplished  by  the 
Sabbath- school  Union,  which  was  organized 
in  1866,  mainly  through  the  efforts- of  A.  W. 
Long.  In  the  five  years  following  that  organ- 
ization, the  schools  were  increased  in  numbers 
and  proficiency  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
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Enrollment 

Average. 
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Papers  taken 

Expense. 

German 

45 

35 

7 
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23 
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Welsh 
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211 

14 

English 
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JACKSON  AND  JACKSON  COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

Prior  to  1853  the  public  schools  in  the 
county  were  very  few  in  number  and  of  a 
very  low  order.  School-houses  were  very  few 
and  very  inferior.  Text  books  were  poor  and 
more  conspicuous  for  variety  than  for  num- 
bers or  excellence.  Anything  like  classifica- 
tion of  pupils  was  out  of  the  question.  Only 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  were  required 
to  be  taught. 

The  average  amount  of  school  was  less  than 
three  months  in  a year.  Yery  few  ladies  were 
employed  in  teaching — some  of  them  receiv- 
ing but  a pittance  of  $4.00  per  month  above 
their  board,  while  their  more  fortunate  broth- 
ers in  the  profession  received  $10  and  board. 
This  is  not  surprising,  when  we  find  that  the 
average  wages  of  teachers  in  the  State  for 
1848  was  only  $36,  not  per  month,  but  only 
this  sum  for  that  whole  year. 

The  teachers,  the  text-books,  the  school- 
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houses  and  the  teachers’  wages,  were  all  of  the 
lowest  or  most  inferior  grade,  and  as  a result, 
the  schools  were  also  of  the  lowest  grade. 

Prior  to  1838  there  was  not  a school-house 
in  the  county  that  had  glass  windows  or  board 
doors. 

The  subsequent  introduction  of  geography, 
and  later  that  of  grammar,  into  the  common 
schools,  was  very  distasteful  to  many  of  the 
people  as  well  as  to  many  teachers,  and  met 
with  considerable  opposition. 

As  late  as  1859  there  were  but  fifty-nine 
common-schools  in  the  county,  and  190  pu- 
pils studying  grammar,  or  less  than  four  to  a 
school. 

The  people  read  but  little,  wrote  less,  made 
their  marks,  and  cared  but  little  about  the  ed- 
ucation of  tlieir  children. 

The  school  law  of  1853  created  a revolution 
in  educational  affairs.  Many  old  teachers 
who  had  wrestled  with  the  three  R’s,  hut  who 
knew  nothing  about  geography  or  grammar, 
were  retired  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

The  county  examiners  took  upon  themselves 
a fearful  task,  and  if  they  did  anything  like 
their  duty,  were  the  worst  abused  men  in  the 
county. 

Since  1853  the  following  gentlemen  have 
served  as  examiners:  J.  W.  Longbon,  R.  C. 
Hoffman,  Levi  Dungan,  H.  H.  Fullerton, 
Moses  Gilmor,  W.  K.  Hastings,  J.  C.  Steven- 
son, Elihu  Johnson,  A.  W.  Long,  Moses  Mor- 
gan, l)avis  Mackley,  Irvine  Dungan,  S.  P. 
Baldridge,  John  D.  Brown,  J.  M.  Yarnell,  G. 
W.  Fry,  M.  J.  Morgan,  T.  L.  Hughes,  Jr.,C. 
K.  Cruinit,  W.  E.  Williams,  G.  W.  Har- 
barger  and  Stephen  Morgan. 

There  are  now  in  the  county  102  school- 
houses,  valued  at  $46,300. 

For  last  year  the  enumeration  of  pupils  was 
9,142.  Enrollment,  6,170.  Average  daily 
attendance,  2,796.  Different  teachers  em- 
ployed, 141.  Average  wages  paid  teachers, 
male,  $40;  female,  $29. 

The  first  school-house  of  any  kind  ever  built 


in  the  town  of  Jackson  was  a small  one-story 
brick  building  of  one  room,  built  in  1847.  A 
blackboard  was  then  considered  a curiosity 
and  an  innovation.  Twenty-five  dollars  per 
month  for  the  principal  teacher  was  considered 
exorbitant,  and  the  female  assistant  received 
about  one-third  of  that  amount.  Schools  in  the 
town  were  taught  for  six  months  every  alter- 
nate year.  The  schools  are  now  taught  in  three 
good  commodious  brick  buildings  by  a super- 
intendent and  sixteen  teachers,  for  nine 
months  in  a year.  Enumeration,  1882,  1,159. 
Enrollment,  880.  Average  daily  attendance, 
636. 

J.  W.  Longbon  began  teaching  in  Jackson 
in  1847 ; was  Superintendent  for  several  years 
prior  to  1862,  and  again  from  1877  to  1880. 
He  served  as  County  Examiner  for  over  twen- 
ty-five years.  His  son  William  is  now  Prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School,  and  J.  E.  Kinnison 
is  the  Superintendent.  Both  of  them  are 
graduates  of  the  Ohio  University. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Ford  is  the  veteran  teacher. 
She  taught  many  years  in  the  public  schools, 
and  many  more  in  a private  school;  and  has 
probably  instructed  more  children  than  any 
other  person  in  the  county.  One  of  her 
daughters  is  now  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
of  Jackson,  and  the  other  is  a successful  teach- 
er in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati. 

The  following  have  been  Superintendents 
of  the  schools:  J.  W.  Longbon,  J.  R.  Percy, 

A.  LI.  Windsor, Brown,  C.  S.  Smart,  C. 

P.  Taylor,  J.  M.  Yarnell,  M.  J.  Morgan,  Sam- 
uel Paden,  J.  J.  Allison  and  J.  E.  Kinnison. 

The  first  graduating  class  from  the  High 
School  was  in  1876,  and  comprised  four  young 
men,  viz.:  Ripley  H.  McGhee,  Thomas  A. 
Jones,  E.  B.  Dickason  and  Will  A.  Longbon. 

THE  JACKSON  COUNTY  LITERARY  ASSOCIATION. 

In  1875  the  Welsh  people  of  Jackson 
County  held,  at  Oak  Hill,  what  they  called 
an  Eisteddfod, — an  institution  peculiar  and  fa- 
miliar to  them,  but  quite  new  to  the  native 
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population  of  tlie  aforesaid  county, — this  be- 
ing the  first  one  ever  held  in  that  region. 
The  exercises  consisted  oi  songs,  choruses, 
essays,  readings,  orations,  poems,  instrumen- 
tal music,  ecc.,  continuing  nearly  a whole  day, 
and  closing  with  a grand  concert  in  the  even- 
ing. The  meeting  was  held  in  a large  en- 
closure under  canvas,  fitted  up  with  an  ex- 
tensive platform,  and  seats  for  perhaps  1,500 
persons.  An  admission  fee  of  50  cents  was 
charged  for  a single  session,  and  $1  for  the 
whole  performance,  including  the  concert. 

A programme  of  the  exercises  was  published 
about  six  mmths  in  advance.  The  exercises 
were  all  competitive,  and  prizes,  rangingfrom 
$100,  were  offered  to  the  successful  competi- 
tors. A conductor  was  appointed  to  preside 
and  to  direct  the  ceremonies,  and  adjudicators 
were  chosen  to  criticise  and  compare  the 
performances  and  award  the  prizes.  All 
written  productions  were  submitted  to  the  ad- 
judicators for  examination  a month  prior  to 
the  meeting,  and  the  criticism  and  awards 
were  made  known  at  the  close  of  each  exer- 
cise. Choirs  from  different  parts  of  the 
county  and  from  other  places  were  organized 
and  drilled  for  the  occasion,  and  much  time 
was  spent  by  the  competitors  in  reading, 
writing,  speaking  and  otherwise,  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  contest.  The  affair  proved  to 
be  a success,  financially  and  every  other 
way,  and  proved  to  be  the  herald  and  forerun- 
ner of  the  literary  association  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1877,  and  conducted  upon  similar 
principles,  so  much  so  that  it  was  called  by 
some,  an  American  Eisteddfod. 

The  usual  officers,  together  with  an  execu- 
tive committee,  were  appointed.  A mam- 
moth tent  was  purchased,  and  an  annual  en- 
tertainment was  held,  at  Jackson  for  four  suc- 
cessive years.  These  entertainments  were 
largely  attended,  were  popular  and  enthusi- 
astic, and  the  admission  fees  were  ample 
to  pay  for  the  tent,  to  pay  all  expenses 
for  printing,  advertising  and  otherwise,  and 


to  give  liberal  prizes  to  the  successful  compet- 
itors. 

All  classes,  young  and  old,  entered  heartily 
into  the  undertaking,  and  it  seemed  to  give 
promise  of  great  usefulness  and  good 
results.  Strangers,  and  men  of  liberal 
culture  from  a distance,  expressed  the  m- 
selves  as  delighted  with  the  project,  and 
declared  that  it  was  a great  educational 
movement  which  surpassed  anything  of 
the  kind  that  they  had  ever  seen,  and  des- 
ignated it  as  highly  complimentary  to  the 
good  taste  and  enterprise  of  the  people  of  the 
county.  Eminent  men,  including  Rev.  Dr. 
Moore,  now  of  the  Denver  University;  Prof. 
Milliken,  then  of  the  Ohio  State  University; 
Pres.  Scott  and  Prof.  Elatfield,  of  the  Ohio 
University;  Prof.  Richardson,  of  Chillicothe, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Peters,  of  Portsmouth,  all  served 
as  literary  adjudicators,  and  Prof.  Mees,  of 
Cincinnati;  Prof.  Blumenschein,  of  Dayton, 
and  Professors  Knell,  of  Columbus,  Todd,  of 
Ironton,  and  Gutli,  of  Waverly,  as  adjudica- 
tors in  music. 

The  children  from  the  public  schools  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  exercises.  Classes 
thoroughly  drilled  in  recitations  and  concert- 
readings  competed  for  prizes  to  the  manifest 
delight  of  their  parents  and  teachers.  Es- 
says, each  comprising  not  less  than  twenty 
pages  of  foolscap,  together  with  original 
poems  containing  from  twenty  to  five  hundred 
lines  each,  were  submitted  for  adjudication. 
Orations  occupying  ten  minutes  were  deliver- 
ed, and  extemporaneous  speaking  on  topics 
announced  on  the  instant  was  limited  to  five 
minutes  for  each  speaker.  The  piano  also 
came  in  for  its  share  of  attention,  and  many 
a fair  damsel  played  as  if  with  fairy  fingers 
to  the  delight  and  applause  of  the  admiring 
multitude. 

The  grand  concert  in  the  evening  was  un- 
usually attractive,  and  continued  until  late  in 
the  evening.  The  competitions  were  conducted 
with  fairness,  in  a spirit  of  friendly  rivalry — 
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of  emulation  without  envy — and  the  awards  of 
the  adjudicators,  though  sometimes  question- 
ed, were  nevertheless  gracefully  submitted  to 
and  accepted  without  complaint. 

In  18S1  preparations  were  partially  made 
for  the  annual  entertainment,  but  for  some 
reason  the  time  of  meeting  was  postponed 
until  later  in  the  season;  then  came  a second 
postponement,  and  finally  the  meeting  for 
that  year  was  deferred  until  the  ensuing  year, 
and  notwithstanding  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  revive  the  institution,  no  fur- 
ther meeting  of  the  association  has  been  held 
since  that  of  1880. 

The  tent  is  becoming  old  and  worn,  but 
they  have  now  in  Jackson  a large  and  commo- 
dious music  hall,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  such  meetings,  and  it  is  now  the 
settled  purpose  of  the  people  to  hold  hereafter 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  association.  It  is 
something  so  new,  so  novel  and  so  inspiring 
that  it  commends  itself  to  all,  and  it  should 
be  fostered  and  perpetuated.  Such  an  institu- 
tion cannot  fail  to  exert  a wholesome  influence 
on  society,  and  must  prove  a matter  of  great 
benefit  to  all  who  engage  in  the  exercises,  and 
a matter  of  interest  to  all  who  attend  the  an- 
nual meetings. 

TIIE  IJA.R  OF  JACKSON  COUNTS’,  OHIO. 

BY  IRVINE  DUNCAN,  ESQ. 

In  thinking  over  the  history  of  the  lawyers 
of  the  county  and  in  recalling  incidents  con- 
nected with  them,  it  is  difficult  to  omit  the 
names  of  many  lawyers  who  were  not  residents 
of  the  county.  Among  the  lawyers  who  prac- 
ticed in  Jackson  Countv  courts  years  ago, were 
Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Allen  G.  Thurman,  who 
made  his  first  law  speech  here,  Richard  Doug- 
lass and  LeGrand  Byington. 

When  the  county  was  first  organized,  James 
Hughes  and  Eliliu  Johnson  were  the  resident 
attornejrs,  both  of  whom  were  sent  to  the 
General  Assembly. 


Afterward  and  about  184-d.  Levi  Dungan 
came  to  the  county  and  began  the  practice; 
then  R.  C.  Hoffman,  Davis  Mackley,  Robert 
Stephenson,  Jesse  W.  Laird,  Isaac  Roberts, 
II.  JI.  Fullerton,  William  Walden,  John  C. 
Stevenson,  James  Tripp,  II.  S.  Bundy,  Porter 
Du  Had  way  and  J.  W.  Longbon  came  to  the 
bar.  Of  these  lawyers  Eliliu  Johnson,  the 
oldest,  is  yet  living  here  at  about  ninety.  Le- 
vi Dungan  is  dead;  R.  C.  Iloffman  is  practic- 
ing law  in  Columbus,  Ohio;  Isaac  Roberts  is 
dead;  H.  II.  Fullerton  is  farming  in  Kentucky; 
II.  S.  Bundy  is  exclusively  engaged  in 
iron  manufacturing;  Davis  Mackley  is  run- 
ning  the  Jackson  Standard ; Robert  Steven- 
son is  practicing  law  in  Illinois;  William  Wal- 
den is  practicing  in  Steubenville,  Ohio; 
James  Tripp  is  on  the  bench;  Porter  Du  Had- 
way  is  dead,  and  John  C.  Stevenson  is  living 
on  a farm  in  Jackson  County.  The  present 
members  of  the  Jackson  County  bar,  are — 
Judge  James  Tripp,  re-elected  in  1883,  for 
five  years  more  service  on  the  bench;  Jesse 
W.  Laird,  J.  W.  Longbon,  John  T.  Moore, 
John  L.  Jones,  Robert  H.  Jones,  re-elected 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  1883;  E.  B.  Bing- 
ham, Mayor  of  Wellston,  Martin  T.  Vanpelt, 
J.  K.  McClung,  J.  M.  Tripp,  C.  A.  Atkinson, 
Thos.  Moore,  A.  Leach,  Jr.,  David  Davis,  E. 
C.  Powell,  Thomas  A.  Jones,  Louis  Sliotts, 
C.  C.  James,  William  S.  Baker,  John  M. 
Downey  and  Irvine  J.  Dungan.  Of  these, 
Thos.  Moore,  Thomas  A.  Jones  and  John  M. 
Downej'  are  but  recently  admitted,  and  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  show  what  they  can  do, 
but  they  are  studious,  careful  young  men. 

Judge  Tripp  had  for  years  before  going 
upon  the  bench  a large  and  paying  practice 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  clients  and 
the  courts.  Asa  judge  he  is  quick,  energetic 
and  laborious,  and  for  a man  of  somewhat 
naturally  quick  temper,  is  very  affable  and 
pleasant  to  the  bar. 

Jesse  W.  Laird  is  among  the  oldest  lawyers 
and  is  one  of  the  most  correct  pleaders  at  the 
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bar,  as  well  as  strong  to  a jury.  He  has 
a logical,  earnest  mind,  and  is  probably  the 
best  educated  lawyer  here. 

J.  W.  Longbon,  although  a member  of  the 
bar,  is  hardly  known  as  a lawyer,  haying 
rather  a judicial  cast  of  mind.  Disputed 
cases  involving  the  examination  of  books,  ac- 
counts, settlements,  etc.,  are  referred  to  him 
as  a Master  Commissioner,  and  his  findings 
are  very  rarely  excepted  to.  He  was  Probate 
Judge  of  the  county  for  one  term  just  after 
the  war.  Ho  is  more  of  an  educator  than 
lawyer. 

John  T.  Moore  for  years  practiced  in  Pike 
County,  Ohio,  and  was  Prosecuting  Attorney 
there  several  terms.  Coming  into  this  county 
about  1875,  lie  formed  a partnership  with  Le- 
vi Dungan,  which  lasted  two  years.  He  is  a 
man  of  varied  attainments,  linguistic,  literary 
and  mathematical,  and  a man  of  strong  con- 
victions. As  a lawyer  lie  is  devoted  to  prec- 
edents, being  well  versed  in  them,  and  as  an 
advocate  is  always  heard  with  pleasure  wheth- 
er with  conviction  or  not. 

John  L.  Jones  served  four  terms  as  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  and  was  probably,  all  things 
considered,  the  best  prosecutor  the  county  has 
had  since  the  war.  He  never  prosecuted  or 
failed  to  prosecute  because  of  personal  or  po- 
litical reasons  and  was  economical  in  his  man- 
agement. 

James  M.  Tripp,  a son  of  Judge  Tripp,  is 
a young  lawyer  of  much  promise,  being  well 
educated,  of  clear,  earnest  mind,  pleasant  ad- 
dress, studious  habits  and  not  afflicted  with 
ego. 

Of  the  other  members  of  the  bar,  they  are 
young,  except  perhaps  three,  and  they  are 
modest,  and  have  never  yet  taken  a city,  al- 
though some  of  them  no  doubt  will,  all  being 
of  good  mind  and  well  equipped  for  their 
work. 


MASONIC. 

In  the  summer  of  1844,  at  a meeting  of 
Master  Masons  held  in  a private  room  at  the 
hotel  of  Mr.  A.  French,  in  Jackson,  Ohio, 
the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  the  organi- 
zation of  a lodge  of  Master  Masons.  This 
meeting  was  composed  of  the  following  named 
brethren:  Asa  R.  Cassidy,  James  II.  C. 
Miller,  Win.  Trago,  Ripley  C.  Hoffman,  Alex- 
ander Miller,  Elias  Long,  Thompson  Leach, 
and  A\rm.  W.  Mather.  The  meeting  was 
formally  organized  by  the  appointment  of 
Asa  R.  Cassidy,  Chairman,  and  Alex.  Miller, 
Secretary.  A resolution  was  adopted  setting 
forth  the  expediency  of  applying  to  the  Most 
Worshipful  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio  for  a Dis- 
pensation to  open  and  hold  a lodge  of  Mas- 
ter Masons  at  Jackson,  Ohio.  A petition  for 
that  purpose  having  been  reported  by  an  ap- 
propriate committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, was  signed  by  all  the  brethren  present. 
This  meeting  was  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
court-house  in  Jackson  at  some  subsequent 
day.  Soon  afterward  the  same  brethren  met 
at  the  court-house,  when  the  committee  that 
had  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  at  the 
former  meeting  reported  that  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  had  been  recommended  by 
Scioto  Lodge,  Ho.  6 (located  at  Chillicothe, 
Ohio),  when  the  committee  was  instructed  to 
forward  the  petition  and  recommendation  to 
the  M.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio. 

The  Dispensation,  dated  Oct.  24,  1844,  Era 
of  Masonry  5,844,  was  duly  received.  Broth- 
er A.  R.  Cassidy  was  therein  named  and  ap- 
pointed as  First  Master;  James  H.  C.  Miller, 
First  Senior  Warden,  and  Win.  Trago  as  First 
Junior  Warden,  and  empowered,  with  their 
associates,  to  make  choice  of  such  other  offi- 
cers necessary  for  the  regular  organization  of 
a lodge. 
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The  first  meeting  under  the  Dispensation 
was  held  in  the  grand  jury  room  of  the  old 
court-house.  All  the  foregoing  named  breth- 
ren were  present  with  the  addition  of  Brother 
Thomas  Ii.  Elliott.  At  this  meeting  a lodge 
of  Master  Masons  was  opened  in  ancient  form, 
and  the  organization  of  a lodge  completed  by 
the  adoption  of  the  by-laws  of  Columbus 
Lodge, No.  30, for  temporary  government,  and 
by  the  election  of  the  following  officers:  Elias 
Long,  Treasurer;  A.  Miller,  Secretary;  R.  C. 
Hoffman,  S.  D. ; W.  W.  Mather,  J.  D. ; and 
Thomas  IL.  Elliott,  Tyler.  The  new  lodge 
took  the  name  of  Amity. 

The  lodge  continued  to  work  under  dispen- 
sation until  the  annual  communication  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  October,  1845,  when  a char- 
ter was  granted  to  the  original  petitioners 
and  their  successors,  under  the  name  of  Ami- 
ty Lodge,  No.  132. 

At  the  annual  communication  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ohio,  October,  1853,  the  name  of 
the  lodge  was  changed  from  Amity  to  that  of 
“ Trowel  ” for  the  reason  that  there  was  an 
older  lodge  in  this  jurisdiction  named  Amity. 

Some  time  in  July  or  August,  1850,  the 
charter  of  the  lodge  was  stolen,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  no  meetings  were  held  for 
the  months  of  August,  September  and  Octo- 
ber, but  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  having  at 
its  annual  communication,  October,  1850, 
granted  a duplicate  charter,  the  lodge  resum- 
ed labor  Nov.  14,  1850. 

Since  the  institution  of  the  lodge  in  1845 
the  following  named  brethren  have  served  as 
Masters:  A.  JR.  Cassidy,  J.  H.  C.  Miller,  J. 
W.  Laird,  James  Farrar,  L.  E.  Knapp,  0.  C. 
Miller,  Samuel  Saylor,  W.  K.  Hastings,  L.  B. 
Paul,  George  Stevenson,  T.  S.  Matthews,  H. 
A.  Bedel,  T.  W.  Patterson  and  M.  C.  Kee- 
nan. 

Dec.  10,  1855,  at  a convention  of  Royal 
Arch  Masons,  assembled  at  the  Masonic  Hall, 
in  Jackson, Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in- 
to consideration  the  expediency  of  instituting 


a chapter,  Comp.  James  II.  C.  Miller  was 
called  to  the  chair  and  IT.  C.  Messenger  ap- 
pointed Secretary.  After  consultations  and 
interchanging  opinions  touching  the  subject, 
on  motion  of  J.  W.  Laird,  it  was  unanimous- 
ly Resolved , “ That,  having  in  view  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  Masonry  in  this  district 
of  country,  and  animated  by  a zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Royal  Art,  we  deem  it 
proper  to  procure  the  establishment  in  the 
town  of  Jackson,  Jackson  Co.,  Ohio,  a chapter 
of  Royal  Arch  Masons.”  Comp.  James 
H.  C.  Miller  was  appointed  to  prepare 
a petition  to  the  M.  E.  Grand  Chapter;  to  ob- 
tain the  constitutional  number  of  subscribers  ; 
to  procure  the  recommendation  of  Yinton 
Chapter  and  to  forward  the  same  to  the  M.  E. 
Grand  High  Priest,  soliciting  his  warrant. 
The  petition  having  been  prepared  and  sub- 
scribed by  Comps.  C.  P.  Chandler,  Moses 
Sternberger,  J.  Connolly,  Samuel  R.  Hol- 
comb, Jr.,  William  Symmes,  John  E.  Hol- 
comb, James  H.  C.  Miller,  J.  W.  Laird,  H. 
C.  Messenger,  Wiiliam  B.  Whartenbe  and  F. 
M.  Keith,  wa3,  together  with  the  necessary 
vouchers,  forwarded  to  the  M.  E.  Grand 
High  Priest,  on  Feb.  15,  1856,  and  a dispensa- 
tion, dated  Feb.  25,  1856,  was  duly  issued 
and  received,  authorizing  the  petitioners  to 
open  and  constitute  a chapter  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons  at  Jackson,  Ohio,  with  Comp.  Jesse 
W.  Laird,  First  High  Priest;  Comp.  Moses 
Sternberger,  First  King,  and  Comp.  William 
B.  Whartenbe,  First  Scribe.  March  4,  1856, 
the  chapter,  under  the  name  of  Trowel,  was 
duly  opened  and  constituted,  Comp.  Samuel 
Reed  acting  for  the  Grand  High  Priest  as 
special  Grand  Lecturer. 

Convocations  of  the  chapter  were  held 
March  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 and  11,  at  which  the  gen- 
eral degrees  of  the  chapter  were  conferred  up- 
on IT.  H.  Fullerton,  Samuel  Saylor,  W.  K. 
Hastings,  O.  C.  Miller,  M.  Shower,  T.  N. 
Howell,  R.  C.  Hoffman  and  D.  W.  Winfough. 

April  7,  1856,  the  High  Priest  appointed 
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the  following  officers:  H.  C.  Messenger,  Cap- 
tain of  the  Host;  W.  K.  Hastings,  Principal 
Sojourner;  H.  H.  Fullerton,  Royal  Arch  Cap- 
tain; R.  C.  Hoffman,  0.  C.  Miller,  M.  Show- 
er, Grand  Masters  of  Y. ; Samuel  Saylor, 
Guard. 

.Nov.  25,  1856,  M.  E.  Comp’n  Erastus 
Burr,  acting  under  the  dispensation  of  H.  M. 
Stokes,  G.  II.  P.,  as  deputy  of  Grand  High 
Priest,  appeared  with  a charter  for  this  chap- 
ter issued  by  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  18th  of  October,  1856,  and  calling  to 
his  assistance  the  necessary  officers  pro  tem. 
proceeded  to  open,  in  due  form,  the  Grand 
Chapter  of  Ohio,  whereupon  the  chapter 
aforesaid  having  been  read  and  accepted,  he 
proceeded  to  constitute  the  members  named 
therein,  to  wit:  Comp’ns  C.  P.  Chandler, 
Samuel  Holcomb,  Jr.,  William  Symmes,  John 
E.  Holcomb,  James  H.  C.  Miller,  J.  W. 
Laird,  II . C.  Messenger,  Moses  Stern berger, 
and  William  B.  Whartenbe,  F.  M.  Keith  and 
their  associates,  a regular  and  constitutional 
chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  by  the  style 
and  title  of 

Trowel  Chapter,  No.  70,  and  duly  dedi- 
cating the  same  in  proper  form,  the  offi- 
cers elect  of  the  chapter  were  installed  by 
him,  to  wit:  J.  W.  Laird,  II.  P.;  Moses 
Sternberger.K.  ;William  B. Whartenbe,  S.  ;II. 
C.  Messenger,  C.  Id.;  W.  K.  Hastings,  P.  S.; 
H.  H.  Fullerton,  R.  A.  C.;  M.  Shower,  R.  C. 


Hoffman,  O.  C.  Miller,  G.  M.  ofV’s.;  Thom- 
as N.  Howell,  Treasurer;  J.  II.  C.  Miller, 
Secretary;  Saylor,  Guard. 

Since  the  chapter  was  constituted  in  1856 
the  following  named  companions  have  served 
as  High  Priest;  J.  W.  Laird,  II.  C.  Messen- 
ger, II.  S.  Bundy,  O.  C.  Miller,  B.  Kahn, 
George  Stevenson  and  Lysander  May. 

Salt  Lich  Lodge , No.  117, 1.  0.  0.  F. — - 
This  lodge  was  instituted  at  Jackson,  Ohio, 
June  10,  1869,  by  the  following  charter  mem- 
bers: L.  C.  Rockwell,  J.  F.  Cook,  James  Ti- 
tus, George  Stuart,  C.  K.  Crumit,  D.  II.  Va- 
rian,  Eli  Aten  and  B.  O’Connor.  The  lodge 
has  been  kept  constantly  alive  as  a strong  so- 
cial organization  of  the  town,  numbering  in 
its  ranks  a majority  of  the  leading  men  of 
Jackson  and  vicinity.  It  has  now  a member- 
ship of  eighty-four. 

This  is  the  parent  lodge  of  all  others  of 
the  order  in  the  county.  Their  names,  dates 
of  institution  and  number  of  members  at  the 
present  time  are  as  follows:  Oak  Hill  Lodge, 
No.  585,  instituted  July  16,  1874,  member- 
ship, 22;  Ellsworth  Lodge,  No.  661,  institut- 
ed Oct.  27,  1876,  membership,  35;  Wellston 
Lodge,  No.  instituted  in  July,  1882,  mem- 
bership, 60.  The  other  lodges  which  sprang 
from  the  Salt  Lick  Lodge  but  situated  outside 
of  this  county  are  Hamden  Lodge,  instituted 
July  17,' 1872,  and  Centreville  Lodge,  insti- 
tuted July  6,  1875. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  JACKSON  CITY. 


Rev.  Lewis  A.  Atkinson  was  born  in  Gallia 
County,  Ohio,  April  24,  1821.  He  spent  his 
boyhood  and  earliest  manhood  in  school  and 
at  work  on  the  farm.  When  eight  years  of 
age  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  of  which  he  remained  a faithful  and 
consistent  member  until  death.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1843,  and  on  Sept.  18  of  the  same 
year  was  licensed  to  exhort.  Just  thirty-nine 
years  from  the  day  he  took  out  his  first  paper 
of  authority  to  preach,  God  gave  him  a call 
to  a better  country.  He  received  license  as  a 
local  preacher  May  9,  1846,  and  the  same  year 
he  joined  the  Ohio  Conference  and  entered 
upon  the  active  work  of  the  ministry.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Amanda  Long,  Hov.  13, 
1850.  He  continued  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry until  bodily  affliction  compelled  him  to 
retire  from  the  active  work.  His  ministry 
was  very  earnest  and  very  successful.  His 
energy  was  greater  than  his  strength,  so  that 
he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  regular  min- 
istry while  yet  comparatively  in  early  years, 
though  he  never  ceased  to  preach  when  he 
could.  He  had  been  in  nearly  every  neigh- 
borhood in  Southern  Ohio,  and  it  is  estima- 
ted that  he  has  buried  300  people.  He 
received  authority  to  solemnize  marriages  in 
Scioto  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  24,  1S48.  There 
is  no  record  to  show  how  many  people  he 
joined  in  marriage  up  to  the  time  he  entered 
the  army,  but  the  papers  that  he  has  preserved 
show  that  since  the  war  he  has  joined  in  mar- 
riage 216  couples.  In  1.862  he  enlisted  in  the 


arn^  in  defense  of  his  country.  Through  all 
the  years  of  his  army  life  no  braver  man  stood 
on  the  battle-field  than  he.  Through  all 
these  years  of  trying  army  experience  no 
man  maintained  a higher  character  as  a de- 
voted, consistent  Christian  than  did  he.  On 
Sept.  20,  1862,  Governor  David  Tod  appoint- 
ed him  First  Lieutenant, Company  K, Ninety- 
first  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  Just  twenty 
years  from  the  day  of  his  appointment  he  was 
buried.  Jan.  3,  1864,  he  received  his  ap- 
pointment as  Captain  of  Company  G,  of  the 
same  regiment.  He  passed  unharmed  through 
all  the  battles. of  his  regiment  except  the  last 
two.  He  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Winchester,  Va.,  Sept.  19,  1S64.  He 
came  home  about  two  weeks  after  he  received 
his  wounds, suffered  extremely  for  five  weeks, 
went  back  and  received  his  discharge  Feb.  3, 
1865,  and  returned  home.  Sixteen  months 
later  he  had  a relapse  and  was  confined  to  his 
room  one  year.  He  was  Auditor  of  Jackson 
County  from  March,  1S67,  to  March,  1869, 
and  his  political  and  official  character  was 
without  a stain.  In  1872  he  had  another  re- 
lapse from  which  he  did  not  recover  for  about 
thirteen  months.  Sunday,  Aug.  13,  1S82,  he 
had  another  relapse,  and  after  the  most  in- 
tense suffering  died  from  the  effects  of  his 
wound,  Sept.  18,  1882,  at  Jackson,  Ohio. 
Before  going  into  the  battle  in  which  he  was 
wounded  he  called  his  soldiers  to  order  and 
offered  up  a prayer  to  God  in  their  behalf. 
Before  the  battle  closed  he  fell,  bleeding  and 
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maimed,  and  eighteen  years  from  the  very  day 
ot  his  wounds  he  lay  shrouded  in  his  coffin. 
July  20,  1882,  just  two  months  before  his 
burial,  his  friends,  to  the  number  of  about 
300,  gathered  at  his  home,  and  gave  to  him 
and  his  wife  the  pleasant  surprise  of  their 
presence,  accompanied  by  presents  to  the 
value  of  $300,  as  tokens  of  their  esteem  and 
love.  The  only  time  during  all  his  last  sick- 
ness, when  his  intense  suffering  seemed  tore- 
lax,  was  for  about  five  minutes,  which  he 
spent  in  expressing  his  high  appreciation  of 
the  recent  ovation  given  by  his  friends  and 
neighbors.  This  was  to  him  the  crowning 
event  of  his  life  and  seemed  to  him  in  a great 
measure  to  repay  him  for  the  sacrifices  and 
devotion  of  years  gone  by.  Mr.  Atkinson 
had  a deep  Christian  experience,  and  a con- 
sistent life  which  commanded  the  confidence 
of  all  who  knew  him.  His  whole  life  was  a 
grand  testimony  to  his  integrity  and  nobility 
ofcharacter.  He  was  always  on  the  right 
side  of  any  great  moral  question.  A man  of 
strong  convictions,  he  was  unswerving  in  his 
fidelity  to  the  truth.  In  him  was  no  guile  or 
hypocrisy.  Although  he  is  gone,  his  influence 
still  lives  and  can  only  be  measured  by 
eternity  itself.  In  the  language  of  another: 
“ Lewis  A.  Atkinson,  the  Christian  husband 
and  father,  the  Christian  citizen,  the  Christian 
minister,  the  Christian  public  officer,  the 
Christian  soldier  and  the  Christian  sufferer  is 
at  rest.” 

Samuel  Baker  has  been  a resident  of  Jack- 
son  County  since  1854.  While  here  he  has 
been  variously  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  in  mining,  and  for  two  terms  held  the 
office  of  County  Auditor.  Years  ago  he  re- 
tired from  active  life,  and  is  now  living 
quietly  in  his  home  in  Jackson,  feeble  with 
the  weight  of  ninety-two  years  upon  his 
shoulders.  Since  coming  to  Ohio  his  life  has 
been  without  remarkable  history,  as  indicated 
above,  but  prior  to  that  date  his  career  in 
part  has  been  surrounded  with  interesting 


events  of  history  which  would  form  an  excel- 
lent groundwork  fora  most  valuable  histor- 
ical narrative.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  want 
of  space  precludes  from  this  work  more  than  the 
briefest  outline  of  the  life  of  this  man  of  so  great 
an  experience.  He  was  born  in  Franklin  Coun- 
ty, Pa.  Nov.  5, 1791,  a son  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Beatty)  Baker.  He  was  reared  on  a farm, 
adjoining  which  was  the  farm  of  the  father  of 
James  Buchanan,  fifteenth  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  were  boys  together, 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  were  friendly 
companions  at  the  country  school.  Although 
close  companions  in  early  life  and  life  long 
friends,  Mr.  Baker  remembers  an  occasion  on 
which  boyish  rage  took  the  place  of  friendly 
feeling  for  the  time,  and  while  in  the  school- 
yard  at  play  he  struck  young  Buchanan  in  the 
mouth  with  his  fist  and  drew  blood  from  the 
coming  President.  In  later  years,  when  boy- 
ish freaks  were  forgotten,  the  young  statesman 
proved  his  lasting  friendship  for  his  old  com- 
panion by  securing  for  him  a clerkship  in  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  young  Baker  volunteered 
in  a private  company  organized  in  Franklin 
and  Lancaster  counties,  Pa.,  by  Colonel  Mil- 
ler, for  the  service  of  the  United  States 
against  the  British  and  Indians.  With  this 
company  he  marched  through  Ohio,  past  the 
spot  where  Columbus  now  stands,  en route  for 
Lake  Erie,  the  principal  seat  of  conflict.  He 
witnessed  the  victory  of  Commodore  Perry 
on  Lake  Erie  witli  the  charm  that  distance 
lends,  being  on  an  island  nine  miles  away. 
He  took  part  in  the  engagements  at  the 
Thames,  Chippewa,  Lundy’s  Lane  and  Fort 
Erie.  The  former  is  memorable  for  the  death- 
place  of  the  great  Indian  warrior,  Teeumseh. 
Mr.  Baker,  being  in  a near  part  of  the  field, 
was  among  the  group  that  surrounded  the 
fallen  chief  and  witnessed  his  dying  struggle. 
At  Lundy’s  Lane  his  horse  was  shot  dead  un- 
der him,  falling  witli  such  violence  as  to  break 
the  shoulder  of  his  rider.  At  this  time  Mr. 
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Baker  had,  by  successive  promotions,  reached 
the  position  of  Quartermaster.  From  the  war 
he  returned  to  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and 
taught  school  for  a few  years  until,  in  1829, 
he  went  to  Washington,  having  been  ap- 
pointed clerk  in  the  fifth  auditor’s  office  in 
the  Treasury  Department.  While  here  he  be- 
came intimately  acquainted  with  President 
Jackson;  and,  be  it  said,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  that  that  iron-nerved  warrior 
and  statesman  was  not  wanting  in  the  tender 
feelings  of  humanity.  He  remembers  an  in- 
cident which  proves  him  to  have  had  sympa- 
thies of  the  tenderest  nature,  although  stern 
duty  prevented  them  from  governing  his 
actions.  While  in  the  discharge  of  some 
duty  which  called  him  to  the  President’s  pri- 
vate office,  Mr.  Baker  was  present  when  the 
mother  of  young  Spencer,  the  dark,  piratical 
conspirator,  whose  crime  is  known  to  students 
of  history,  came  to  plead  for  the  life  of  her 
son,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  on 
the  gallows.  Although  the  woman  plead 
in  piteous  tones  and  clasped  the  knees  of  the 
great  magistrate  he  could  only  say  to  the  sob- 
bing mother  that  her  son’s  was  a bad  case  and 
he  would  not  interfere  with  the  demands  of 
the  law.  After  she  had  left,  robbed  of  the 
last  ray  of  hope,  a gloomy  spell  came  upon 
him,  and  throwing  his  pipe  into  the  fire  with 
an  air  of  oblivion,  said:  “ Baker,  that  woman 
loves  her  son;  but  it  is  a bad  case.  I cannot 
do  anything  for  her.  I sometimes  regret  that 
I am  President.”  Then,  in  a pause  of  silence, 
tears  were  seen  to  flow  freely  down  the  Presi- 
dent’s cheeks.  In  1832  Mr.  Baker  received 
the  appointment  of  United  States  Consul  to 
Chili  and  went  to  Valparaiso,  where  he  re- 
mained about  fifteen  months.  He  resigned 
the  position  and  returned  to  the  forest  on  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  where  he 
spent  the  three  years  following  in  hunting 
and  trapping.  Most  of  the  remaining  part  of 
his  life  spent  in  Pennsylvania  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  school  and  surveying,  being 
35 


County  Surveyor  for  one  term.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  is  the  father  of  twelve  children, 
six  by  each  wife.  His  first  wife  was  Mary 
Seldomridge,  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  1813,  and  his  second, 
Jane  Starr,  of  Clarion  County,  Pa.,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  1836,  and  who  is  still  liv- 
ing. Mr.  Baker  was  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  day  while  employed 
at  Washington,  and  has  held  conversations 
with  all  of  the  Presidents  between  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln,  with  the  single  exception  of 
President  Taylor,  whom  he  never  knew. 
With  several  of  them  he  was  quite  intimately 
acquainted.  He  had  the  rare  privilege  of 
hearing  the  great  debate  between  Hayne  and 
Webster  on  the  subject  of  State  rights,  and 
listened  to  it  with  interest  throughout.  When 
a boy  young  Baker  made  a trip  down  the 
Ohio  River  to  visit  his  uncle,  who  lived  in 
Maysville,  in  1809.  He  went  on  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  was  on  its  streets  when  it  was  a rude 
village  with  only  a few  hundred  inhabitants. 

$.  P.  Baldridge , son  of  Waid  and  Eliza 
(McCanahan)  Baldridge,  was  born  near  Eck- 
mansville,  Adams  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1836.  He 
was  reared  in  his  native  county,  where  he  re- 
ceived a good  common-school  education,  after 
which  he  taught  school  a number  of  terms.  He 
abandoned  the  profession  in  1861  to  join  the 
army,  but  was  not  accepted  till  1862,  when  he 
enlisted  in  Company  E,  Ninety-first  Ohio 
Infantry.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Cloyd  Mountain,  Va.,  New  River,  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  and  thence  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley under  General  Sheridan,  till  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  entered  as  a private  but  was  soon 
promoted  to  Orderly  Sergeant,  which  position 
he  filled  eighteen  months,  when  he  was  made 
Second  Lieutenant,  and  soon  after  was  promot- 
ed to  First  Lieutenant,  and  in  January,  1S65, 
was  made  Captain,  in  which  position  ho  serv- 
ed till  his  discharge  in  July,  1865.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1865,  he  came  to  Jackson,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  clothing  and  notions  busi- 
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ness  for  several  years.  In  1876  lie  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  of  Jackson,  n rider  General 
Grant,  and  has  since  filled  that  office.  He 
was  married  to  Hattie  A.  Riffle,  and  they 
have  two  children  living.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bal- 
dridge and  family  are  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  Waid  Baldridge  was  a 
native  of  Lexington,  Va.,  and  when  a boy 
he  moved  to  Cherry  Fork,  Adams  Co.,  Ohio, 
with  his  father,  Rev.  William  Baldridge,  who 
organized  a society  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
church,  which  church  he  served  till  his  death, 
in  1829.  Waid  followed  farming  through 
life,  and  died  in  1859,  and  his  wife  died  in 
1877.  They  had  a family  of  ten  children,  our 
subject  being  the  fourth  child. 

V.  H.  Benton  was  born  in  McKean  County, 
Pa.,  Nov.  26, 1845,  the  eldest  of  three  children 
of  A.  M.  and  Beulah  (Hill)  Benton.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  and  in  Dick- 
enson Seminary,  Williamsport,  Pa.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1869,  he  came  to  Jackson,  Ohio,  and 
was  employed  as  bookkeeper  in  the  bank  of 
Chapman,  Clare  & Co.,  and  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  First  National  Bank  was  ap- 
pointed its  Cashier,  and  served  till  Aug.  5, 
1874,  when,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  was 
obliged  to  resign,  and  the  next  nine  months 
he  spent  in  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. In  May,  L875,  he  returned  to  Jack- 
son,  and  in  1876  he  took  an  agency  in  a life 
and  fire  insurance  company,  but  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Springfield,  Jackson  & Pome- 
roy Railroad,  was  appointed  the  agent  at 
Jackson.  Aug.  15,  1879,  he  resigned,  and 
engaged  in  mining  and  shipping  coal.  In 
September,  1882,  he  became  associated  with 
the  Chapman  Coal  Company.  June  13,  1871, 
he  married  Lucy  Ferree.  Of  their  two  chil- 
dren but  one  is  living.  His  father,  A.  M. 
Benton,  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  of 
Noah  S.  and  Nancy  (Lamkin)  Benton,  both 
natives  of  Connecticut.  His  father  died  in 
Livingstone,  N.  Y.,  aged  fifty-seven,  and  his 
mother  in  McKean  County,  Pa.,  aged  ninety 


years  and  nine  months.  He  was  born  in  Liv- 
ingstone, N.  Y.,  in  1817,  and  now  resides  in 
McKean  County,  Pa.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
millwright,  but  of  late  years  has  been  engaged 
in  lumbering  and  merchandising. 

Jacob  W.  Bey ron , carriage  manufacturer, 
Jackson,  was  born  in  Germany,  Aug.  15, 
1838,  a son  of  J.  W.  Beyron,  a druggist  of 
Leiselheim,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  who  died  in 
1853.  Our  subject  is  the  eldest  of  nine  chil- 
dren. He  received  a good  German  education, 
and  in  1853  came  to  the  United  States.  He  at- 
tended school  three  months  in  Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and  in  1854  commenced  to  learn  his  trade  in 
Madison,  Ind.,  completing  it  in  1857.  He  lo- 
cated in  Jackson  in  1862,  but  in  1863  enlisted 
in  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
ninth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  was  discharged  in 
1864,  and  re-enlisted  in  the  Second  Virginia 
Cavalry,  serving  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
returned  to  Jackson,  and  save  two  years  spent 
in  Wheelersburg,  Scioto  County,  has  since  re- 
sided here.  He  is  the  only  practical  carriage 
manufacturer  in  Jackson.  His  shop  since 
1873,  has  been  in  the  rear  of  the  Isham  House. 
He  was  married  in  Wheelersburg  in  1866  to 
Mary  J.  Stropes.  They  have  had  five  chil- 
dren, four  only  now  living. 

Jonathan  B.  Booth  was  born  in  Harrison 
County,  Va.,  Feb.  16,  1829,  a son  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  (Radcliffe)  Booth,  and  a 
grandson  of  William  Booth,  the  latter  ot 
English  parentage.  In  1835  his  grandfather 
moved  to  Ohio,  and  subsequently  to  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  and  still  later  to  Albany,  111., 
where  he  died.  His  wife,  Deborah  (Heart) 
Booth,  was  a native  of  Virginia,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety  years.  Of  their  fourteen 
children,  seven  are  still  living.  John,  the 
eldest,  was  born  in  West  Virginia,  Feb.  21, 
1804,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated,  and 
married  Elizabeth  Radcliffe.  They,  in  1831, 
with  two  children,  moved  to  Athens,  now 
Vinton,  County,  Ohio,  near  Wilkesville,  where 
he  purchased  and  cleared  up  a farm  and  still 
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resides.  His  wife  died  in  1863,  and  he  after- 
ward married  Mrs.  Ellen  (Radcliffe)  Parks. 
Of  his  children — Jonathan  R.,  Houston,  Will- 
iam, Stephen,  Daniel  and  Jasper — the  subject 
of  this  sketch  is  the  eldest.  He  received  a 
common-school  education,  but  by  applying 
himself  closely  to  his  studies,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  was  qualified  to  teach.  He  taught 
five  winters,  working  on  the  farm  at  home  in 
the  summer.  Nov.  18,  1852,  he  married 
Amanda  Braley,  a native  of  Jackson  County, 
Ohio,  born  Jan.  16, 1833.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage he  settled  in  Middleton,  and  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business  with  his  father-in- 
law.  From  1855  until  1866  he  was  connected 
with  different  furnaces  as  storekeeper  and 
clerk,  and  at  one  time  owned  stock  in  the 
Cincinnati,  nowRichland,  Furnace.  From  1866 
till  1871  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Orange 
Furnace.  In  the  fall  of  the  latter  year  he  was 
elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  Auditor  ot 
Jackson  County,  and  re-elected  in  1873.  In 
December,  1872,  he  laid  out  Booth’s  addition 
to  Jackson,  containing  two  and  a half  acres. 
From  1875  till  1878  he  was  variously  employ- 
ed, but  the  latter  year  opened  the  hardware 
store  where  he  is  now  located,  on  Main  street, 
and  is  now  doing  a thriving  business.  March 
18,  1876,  his  wife  died,  leaving  one  son,  Ste- 
phen R.,  two  daughters  having  preceded  her. 
Dec.  31,  1877,  Mr.  Booth  married  Mrs.  Carrie 
Barber. 

J.  H.  Bunn , sheep-grazer  and  dealer  in 
stock,  Jackson,  Ohio,  is  a son  of  Samuel  and 
Elizabeth  (Nelson)  Bunn,  and  was  born  in 
1824,  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio.  He  matured 
to  farm  life  and  devoted  three  months  during 
the  winter  to  the  inferior  schools  of  fifty  years 
ago.  With  these  limited  privileges  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  teaching  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty, but  only  taught  one  year  and  then  resumed 
farming,  which  occupation  he  has  followed 
more  or  less  since.  In  1854  he  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Nelson  Cavett,  and  the  same 
year  erected  his  present  residence.  In  the 


same  year  he,  his  brother  H.  C.  and  Aaron 
Walterhouse  erected  the  Franklin  Mills.  The 
Bunn  brothers  operated  the  mill  with  excel- 
lent success  until  1870,  when  T.  P.  Sutherland 
succeeded  them.  From  1853  until  1870  the 
Bunn  brothers  successfully  operated  a general 
store  in  Jackson,  and  during  this  time  they 
became  prominently  associated  with  the  Ful- 
ton Furnace  Company  as  partners.  Owing 
to  a dissatisfaction,  they,  the  Bunn  brothers, 
became  sole  proprietors  and  operated  it  until 
1873,  when  the  Globe  Iron  Company  succeed- 
ed them.  As  Mr.  Bunn  has  been  a land-owner 
since  1845,  in  the  year  1873,  when  he  freed 
himself  from  manufacturing  interests,  he  was 
in  a good  situation  to  engage  in  handling  cat- 
tle and  grazing  sheep,  which  he  has  made  a 
specialty  of  ever  since,  and,  with  the  at- 
tention he  has  given  this  subject,  he  has  ac- 
quired a knowledge  which  nothing  but  expe- 
rience produces.  Mr.  Bunn  is  not  only  a live, 
wide-awake  business  man  of  firm  and  prompt 
business  principles,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
special  friend  to  education,  in  which  he  has 
through  life  felt  a deep  interest.  He  is  a man 
of  public  spirit,  willing  to  assist  in  all  enter- 
prises having  for  their  effect  the  good  of  the 
community.  Whilst  we  can  speak  of  his  pub- 
lic spiritedness,  we  can  say  equally  as  much 
of  his  taste,  manifested  in  ornamenting  and 
making  his  home  convenient,  comfortable  and 
attractive.  Although  his  residence  on  Main 
street  has  stood  for  over  a quarter  of  a centu- 
ry and  is  not  of  modern  architecture,  it  ha9 
an  imposing  and  striking  appearance  which 
bears  evidence  of  his  taste.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bunn  have  two  daughters,  both  good 
musicians. 

J.  C.  Cahoon,  photographer,  Jackson,  Ohio, 
was  born  Feb.  29,  1832,  a son  of  William  C. 
and  Evalina  (Wood)  Cahoon.  His  father  was 
a native  of  Delaware,  a son  of  John  Cahoon, 
and  his  mother  was  a daughter  of  Jesse  Wood, 
and  a native  of  Rockingham  County,  Va. 
They  came  to  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  about  the 
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year  1818,  where  they  were  married  soon 
after,  and  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They 
reared  a large  family,  John  C.  being  the  third 
child.  He  was  reared  on  a farm  and  received 
a limited  education  at  the  log-cabin  schools. 
He  engaged  in  photography  in  1858,  and  in 
1865  located  in  Jackson,  and  since  then 
has  spent  but  little  time  out  of  his  gallery. 
He  was  married  at  Waverly,  Nov.  24,  1872, 
to  Elizabeth  A.  Smith,  a daughter  of  Edmond 
and  Lydia  Smith,  natives  of  Rockingham 
County,  Ya.  They  have  one  child — Mary 
Cornelie,  born  June  24,  1876. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Carr  was  born  in  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  11,  1810,  a son  ofWalter 
M.  and  grandson  of  Joseph  Carr.  The  latter 
was  a native  of  Scotland  and  married  Sarah 
Moore,  a native  of  Wales.  They  settled  in 
an  early  day  in  Monmouth,  N.  Y.  He  and 
two  sons  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
His  wife  was  possessed  of  more  firmness  and 
nerve  than  is  commonly  given  to  women,  and 
although  beaten  by  the  Tories  with  an  iron 
rod  and  threatened  with  death,  refused  to  re- 
veal a secret  of  which  she  was  cognizant. 
Walter  M.,  the  youngest  of  fourteen  children, 
was  born  in  New  York  and  died  in  Athens 
County,  Ohio,  in  1855.  He  married  Mary 
Harrison,  who  died  in  Iowa,  at  the  residence 
of  her  son,  in  1863.  They  had  two  sons — 
H.  J.  and  Perry,  the  former  the  subject  of 
our  sketch.  He  married  Rebecca  Conaway, 
of  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  who  died  leaving 
six  children.  Mr.  Carr  afterward  married 
Ziare,  widow  of  Edmund  Lucas,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Jesse  Marshall,  of  Scioto  County,  Ohio. 
In  early  life  Mr.  Carr  had  the  advantage  of  a 
common-school  education.  He  was  converted 
when  twenty-nine  years  of  age  and  joined  the 
Free-Will  Baptist  church  and  the  next  year 
was  licensed  to  preach.  He  is  now  serving 
five  churches,  two  in  Scioto  County,  two  in 
Jackson  County  and  one  in  Athens  County. 
His  children  were:  James  C.,  of  Athens 
County;  Albert  A.,  deceased;  Eliza  J.  wife  of 


-Dr.  S.  T.  Boggess,  of  Jackson;  Wilson  L.,  of 
Nebraska;  Joseph,  of  Illinois,  and  Leander 
D.,  deceased.  His  sons  were  all  in  the  late 
war,  four  serving  three  years.  Albert  was 
Captain  of  the  Seventh  Ohio  Cavalry.  Albert 
and  Leander  both  died  of  disease  contracted 
in  the  army.  Mr.  Carr  has  always  been  an 
anti-slavery  man  and  is  now  a staunch  Re- 
publican. During  Morgan’s  raid  in  Ohio  he 
was  a severe  sufferer,  losing  property  and  be- 
ing subjected  to  ill-treatment  from  the  rebels. 

H.  L.  Chapman,  proprietor  of  the  Chap- 
man Coal  Company  and  President  of  the 
Tropic  Furnace  Company,  Jackson,  was  born 
in  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  July  10,  1837, 
and  his  grandparents  were  born  in  Con- 
necticut. He  received  his  boyhood  educa- 
tion in  the  East,  but  in  the  fall  of 1854,  when 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  came  to  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  and  there  followed  lumbering 
six  years,  with  good  success.  Subsequently 
he  commenced  reading  law  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  Moore  & Johnson,  of  Portsmouth. 
Turning  his  attention  to  this  profession  close- 
ly, he  was,  in  due  time,  admitted  to  the  bar, 
but  concluded  not  to  practice  and  formed 
a partnership  with  Mr.  Kinney  in  private 
banking  in  Portsmouth  under  the  firm  name 
of  Kinney  & Chapman.  They  conducted 
business  in  Portsmouth  until  the  spring  of  f 

1865,  when  Mr.  Chapman  came  to  Jackson, 
and  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  private 
banking  company  of  Kinney,  Bundy  & Co., 
of  which  H.  L. Chapman  was  made  President. 

This  company  continued  business  until  June, 

1866,  when  the  firm  changed  to  Chapman, 
Clare  & Co.,  and  Dec.  7,  1870,  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Jackson  grew  out  of  it  of  which 
he  was  made  President,  resigning  the  posi- 
tion, however,  in  1877.  During  the  summer 

of  1874  the  subject  of  the  Springfield,  Jackson  [ 
& Pomeroy  R.  R.  was  strongly  agitated, with 
which  Mr.  Chapman  was  prominently  identi- 
fied from  the  start.  On  Dec.  17  of  this  year 
the  road  was  chartered,  and  on  March  2,  fol- 
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lowing,  the  company  was  organized,  at  which 
time  H.  L.  Chapman  became  a Director.  At 
the  official  meeting  the  second  year  he  was 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  road,  and  contin- 
ued to  serve  as  such,  together  with  a Director- 
ship, until  March,  1882.  The  road  was  re- 
organized in  1879  into  the  Springfield  South- 
ern, but  in  March  of  1882  the  road  was  sold  to 
the  owners  of  the  I.,B.  & W.  R.  R.  and  reorgan- 
ized as  the  Ohio  Southern,  of  which  lie  is  still 
a Director.  During  1874  and  1875  he  was 
also  a Director  of  the  Dayton  & Southeastern 
R.  R.  and  while  such  was  an  active  worker, 
as  he  is  in  all  things.  As  a furnace-man  and 
coal  operator  he  has  taken  a lively  interest  in 
the  business.  In  1873  he  became  a Director 
in  the  Tropic  Furnace  Co.,  of  which  he  is 
now  President  and  a stockholder,  and  is  now 
a Director,  also,  in  the  u Globe  Iron  Co.”  In 
1875  and  ’76  he  started  in  the  coal  interest  in 
Jackson  County  by  purchasing  1,000  acres  of 
Jackson  hill  and  shaft  coal,  upon  which  now 
are  operated  five  distinct  mines:  three  by 
Jones  & Morgan,  one  Kelley  Coal  Co.,  and 
one  Callahan  & Gilliland,  upon  all  of  which 
he  receives  a royalty.  In  1880  Mr.  Chapman 
bought  500  acres  of  Jackson  hill  coal  upon 
which  three  separate  mines  are  now  operated, 
under  the  firm  of  Chapman  Coal  Co.,  former- 
ly the  Chapman  Coal  Co.,  Diamond  Coal  Co. 
and  Springfield  Coal  Co.,  and  has  two  stores 
connected  with  his  coal  works,  all  being 
specially  written  up  in  the  history  of  Coal 
Township.  Mr.  Chapman  in  politics  is  a Dem- 
ocrat. In  religion  he  is  free  from  any  creed 
or  denomination,  but  is  a member  of  three 
branches  of  Masonic  order  in  Portsmouth, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Chapman  is  a man  of  medium 
stature,  elastic  and  rapid  step,  possessing  a re- 
markable business  capacity;  a man  of  plain, 
unvarnished  address,  always  speaking  what 
he  thinks,  never  intermingling  business  with 
or  conducting  it  upon  principles  of  friend- 
ship, but  purely  on  business  principles. 

W.  B.  Cherington , son  of  Levi  and  Per- 


melia  (Mansing)  Cherington,  was  born  Dec. 
5,  1845,  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio.  He  attended 
school  and  worked  on  the  farm  till  he  was 
fifteen  years  old,  after  which  he  was  engaged 
as  an  engineer  till  1863,  when  he  enlisted  in 
Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-third 
Ohio  Infantry.  He  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Nashville,  and  served  till  the  war  closed. 
He  then  completed  his  education  at  the 
Ewington  Academy,  when  he  worked  at  the 
molder’s  trade,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  four 
years.  He  returned  to  Ohio  in  1869,  and  en- 
gaged in  molding  at  the  Marietta  & Cincin- 
nati Railroad  shops  at  Zaleski,  Ohio,  for 
three  years.  In  1872  he  married  Margaret 
E.  Nutt,  of  Pike  County,  Ohio.  They  have 
one  child — Erie  W.  In  1872  he  went  to 
Jackson,  where  he  superintended  the  foundry 
and  machine  works  ofPicksel  & Co.,  in  which 
company  he  was  a stockholder.  In  the  fall  of 
1880  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Jackson 
County,  and  was  re-elected  in  1882.  He  is 
one  of  the  enterprising  citizens,  and  takes  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  general  interest 
of  the  county.  He  is  a Royal  Arch  Mason, 
and  in  politics  affiliates  with  the  Republican 
party.  He  has  been  a Class-Leader  in  the 
Methodist  church  for  eighteen  years.  His 
father,  Levi  Cherington,  was  born  in  1816,  in 
Gallia  County,  Ohio,  and  followed  farming 
through  life.  He  was  the  father  of  four  chil- 
dren— Mary,  Sarah  E.,  W.  B.  and  C.  W., 
who  are  all  living  and  have  received  an  ac- 
ademical education.  His  death  occurred  in 
his  native  county  in  1880.  His  wife  was  one 
of  the  nineteen  children,  who  all  grew  to 
maturity,,  of  Jordon  and  Elizabeth  (Knox) 
Mansing,  natives  of  Gallia  County.  She  is 
still  living,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  Her 
father  was  a farmer  by  occupation,  and  served 
as  a Captain  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Cherington  Family. — This  is  one  of  the 
large  and  prominent  families  of  Jackson 
County.  The  records  are  preserved  from 
1702,  and  show  the  family  to  be  of  English 
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origin.  The  first  name  on  the  record  is  that 
of  Clement  Cherington,who  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1702;  was  educated  for  a priest  in 
the  Church  of  England,  but  sailed  for 
America  on  the  day  set  for  his  trial  sermon. 
He  was  married  in  England,  and  had  sons 
and  daughters.  After  his  wife’s  death  he 
came  to  America,  about  1750. 

Mary  Coles  was  born  on  Long  Island,  Eeb. 
2,  1713;  was  married  to  Mr.  Mathews,  had 
several  children,  and  became  a widow.  After 
coming  to  America  Clement  Cherington  was 
married  to  Mary  Coles  Mathews.  The  chil- 
dren of  Clement  (1st)  and  Mary  were — 
Thomas,  Rachel  and  William  (1st).  William 
(1st)  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  April  19, 
1755.  Margaret  Hauk,  daughter  of  John  and 
Margaret  Hauk  and  sister  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln’s mother,  was  born  in  Pennyslvania, 
April  10,  1755.  William  (1st)  and  Margaret 
Hauk  were  married  Feb.  18,  1779.  Their 
children  were  as  follows:  Thomas,  born 

Dec.  5,  1779;  John,  born  Dec.  17,  1781;  Ra- 
chel Knapp,  born  April  28,  1784;  William 
(2d),  born  March  6,  1787;  Susanah  Buck, 
born  Aug.  1,  1789;  Clement  (2d),  born 
Dec.  8,  1791 ; Eleanor,  born  Sept.  25,  1794; 
Josiah,  born  June  1,  1797.  Margaret,  wife 
of  William  (1st),  died  Sept.  22,  1797.  Will- 
iam (1st)  and  Lettice  McClung  (a  widow  with 
five  children)  were  married  Nov.  28,  1797. 
The  children  of  William  (1st)  and  Lettice  were 
as  follows:  Charles,  born  in  August,  1798, 

and  died  in  infancy;  James,  born  Nov.  9, 
1799;  Bruce,  born  March  15,  1801;  Pennell, 
born  Nov.  18,  1802;  Betsey  Johnson,  born 
April  14,  1804;  Jefferson,  born  Feb.  26,  1806; 
Anna  McNeal,  born  Dec.  6,  1807;  Josephus, 
born  June  28,  1810.  Of  all  these,  only  two 
(Pennell  and  Betsey)  are  now  living  (1883). 
William  (1st)  died  April  28,  1833. 

Without  undertaking  to  trace  out  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  family,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  Cheringtons  who  have  settled  in 
Jackson  County  are  mostly  the  descendants  of 


Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of  William  (1st),  which 
we  give  as  follows  (giving  in  this  list  only 
such  of  the  grandchildren  of  Thomas  as  are 
now  living)  : Children  and  grandchildren  of 

Thomas — William  H.  (the  first  Cherington 
who  settled  in  Jackson  County)  and  his  chil- 
dren— Leander  and  Mary  Kinnison;  Thomas 
(2d),  whose  children  were  eleven  in  number, 
those  yet  living  being  in  Illinois;  Jeptha  and 
his  children — Columbus,  Virginia  French, 
Wilson,  Almira  Garvin,  Cicero  and  Panthara; 
Lorenzo  and  his  children  — DeWitt,  Whit- 
comb, Thomas,  Asbury  and  Margaret;  Mar- 
garet Stevenson;  Clinton  and  his  children — 
Nancy  McClure  and  Stewart;  Polly  Evans 
and  her  children — Baldwin  (Auditor  Jackson 
County),  Clinton,  Wellington,  Timothy, 
Simeon,  Susannah,  Mary  and  Thomas;  Betsey 
Jones  and  her  children — Sarah  Cunningham, 
Anna  Lackey,  Elizabeth  Williams  and  Ma- 
tilda Lackey;  Finley  and  his  children — Ozias, 
Harriet,  Morris,  Laura,  Viola,  Belle,  Em- 
mereon  and  Allery;  Nancy  Mannaring,  whose 
children  were  six  in  number,  those  yet  living 
being  in  Texas  and  Missouri;  Anna;  Sarah 
Evans  and  her  daughter  Minnie;  Welling; 
Rachel  Prose  and  her  children — Catharine 
Hughes,  Flora  Rickards,  Benton,  Malinda 
Hughes,  Adaline  Rickards,  Josiah,  Halleck, 
Emma  and  Laura.  These  descendants  of 
Thomas  Cherington  are  most  of  them  living 
in  Jackson  County,  though  a few  have  moved 
to  other  localities. 

In  addition  to  these,  several  other  families 
of  Cheringtons  reside  in  Jackson  County,  as 
follows:  William,  the  son  of  William  (2d), 

and  his  children — Elizabeth  Johnson,  Evaline 
Buckley  and  Emma  Arthur;  Lettice  Sims, 
daughter  of  William  (2d);  Mary  Ewing  and 
William  B.  (Sheriff  of  Jackson  County),  chil- 
dren of  Levi  and  grandchildren  of  William 
(2d);  Rebecca  Evans  and  Margaret  Evans, 
daughters  of  Clement  (2d);  Josephus,  son 
of  Clement  (2d);  William  D.  (pastor  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  Jackson,  Ohio),  son 
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of  William  W.  and  grandson  of  Clement 
(2d);  William  and  Alice,  children  of  Solo- 
mon and  grandchildren  of  Clement  (2d). 
Besides  those  enumerated  in  this  article,  a 
younger  generation  exists  in  many  of  the 
families,  some  ot  whom  are  grown  and  mar- 
ried. 

The  Cheringtons  are  very  numerous  in 
Jackson  and  Gallia  counties,  where  they  are 
so  married  and  intermarried  as  to  be  related 
to  a great  many  people;  so  much  so  that  it  is 
commonly  said  that  “ any  one  who  wants  the 
favor  of  Jackson  and  Gallia  counties  must 
never  say  anything  against  the  Cheringtons, 
lest  he  may  be  talking  to  some  of  their  rela- 
tives.” 

They  are,  as  a rule,  thrifty,  industrious,  en- 
terprising citizens,  and  are  generally  to  be 
found  on  the  side  of  law,  order  and  morality. 
In  politics  they  are  almost  universally  Re- 
publicans, and  in  religion  they  are,  as  a rule, 
either  members  or  attendants  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  church. 

James  Ghesnut , dry-goods  and  carpet 
merchant  and  Vice-President,  of  the  Iron 
Bank,  was  born  in  Ross  County,  Ohio,  in 
1834,  and  is  a son  of  Lemuel  and  Sarah 
(Chambers)  Chesnut.  The  Chesnut  family 
are  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction,  and  the  Cham- 
bers family  of  German  descent.  Lemuel  was 
an  early  settler  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  was 
by  occupation  a carpenter  and  millwright. 
He  died  in  that  city,  where  his  widow  still 
survives.  Of  their  seven  children  James  is 
the  second  of  two  sons  and  five  daughters. 
He  was  reared  in  his  native  town,  where  he 
acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools. 
Having  commenced  learning  the  baker’s  trade 
at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  and  serving  a regu- 
lar apprenticeship,  he  was  deprived  of  seven 
years’  school  life,  which  with  his  natural  tal- 
ent if  it  had  been  applied,  a fine  education 
would  have  resulted.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  came  to  Jackson  and  started  a bakery  with 
a cash  capital  of  $60.  With  this  small  capi- 


tal, economy,  industry  and  close  financiering 
were  necessary  to  make  it  successful.  After 
five  years  successfully  operating  the  bakery 
he  connected  family  groceries,  which  he  car- 
ried jointly  for  several  years,  and  gradually 
took  in  a general  stock  and  abandoned  the 
bakery  entirely.  In  1873  he  erected  his  pres- 
ent neat  and  capacious  brick  business  room 
on  Main  street,  and  makes  a specialty  of  dry- 
goods  and  carpets.  In  the  spring  of  1880  he 
purchased  a half  interest  in  a large  retail  boot 
and  shoe  store  in  Minneapolis, and  in  the  fall  of 
1882  became  sole  proprietor,  butnowthe  firm 
is  Chesnut  & Son.  They  have  a desirable  and 
central  location  in  the  city,  which,  together 
with  the  courtesy  extended  to  customers,  has  in- 
creased their  business  from  $35,000  to  $50,000 
a year.  Mr.  Chesnut  is  Vice-President,  stock- 
holder and  director  in  the  Iron  Bank  of  Jack- 
son,  also  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Star 
Furnace  at  Jackson,  the  capital  stock  being 
$60,000,  Mr.  Chesnut  owning  one-sixth.  He 
is  a man  below  the  average  size,  quick,  elas- 
tic, full  of  business  energy  and  integrity  of 
principles,  an  ardent  member  and  Steward  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  is  one 
of  Jackson’s  enterprising  citizens,  willing  to 
assist  in  all  movements  tending  to  elevate 
mankind  or  make  society  better.  He  has 
been  twice  married,  first  to  Almira  Price,  who 
after  six  years  married  life  died,  leaving  as  the 
result  of  their  union  three  children.  His  sec- 
ond wife  is  Pauline,  daughter  of  Hon.  Elihu 
Johnson,  of  Jackson.  The  issue  of  this  union 
is  four  children.  Mr.  Chesnut  takes  special 
interest  in  educating  his  children,  fitting  them 
with  accomplishments,  and  gives  them  every 
possible  advantage.  The  family  belong  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Elias  Crandall , Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  of  the  Globe  Iron  Com- 
pany, Jackson,  Ohio.  With  the  exception  ot 
works  of  fiction  there  is  no  class  of  literature 
more  sought  after  or  more  earnestly  perused 
than  that  of  biographical  history,  hence  in 
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the  production  of  a work  like  Lower  Scioto 
Yalley  we  deem  it  inappropriate  to  call  it 
complete  without  at  least  a brief  sketch  of  its 
leading  business  men,  and  accordingly  allot  a 
space  to  the  name  above  given  with  brief  an- 
cestral relations.  His  father,  L.  R.  Crandall, 
was  of  Welsh  extraction,  a native  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  his  mother,  Mary  Tracey,  a lineal 
descendant  of  the  original  Puritans  and  a na- 
tive of  the  same  State,  their  ancestors  on 
both  the  maternal  and  paternal  side  having 
been  known  for  longevity.  His  father  was 
by  occupation  a miller.  He  died  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Ohio,  and  his  mother’s  death 
occurred  in  Iowa.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  near  Angelica,  Allegany  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  in  1828.  From  1831  to  1838  his  parents 
lived  in  Warren  County,  after  which  they 
lived  in  Washington  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
reached  his  majority.  During  his  minor  life 
he  received  only  a common-school  education, 
but  his  business  relation  during  life  has  great- 
ly advanced  his  general  knowledge.  In  1852 
he  settled  in  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  and  was 
employed  as  store-keeper  at  the  Empire  Fur- 
nace. Four  years  later,  having  practiced  econ- 
omy and  integrity  of  principle,  he  became  a 
stockholder  in  the  Empire  Furnace,  having 
now  for  nearly  thirty  years  been  associated  in 
furnace  work.  In  the  fall  of  1872  he  moved 
to  Jackson,  Ohio,  and  soon  after  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Globe  Iron  Co.  His  experi- 
ence as  a furnace  man  is  invaluable,  as  the 
success  of  the  Fulton  Furnace  bears  evidence. 
In  social  relations  he  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
his  many  friends,  and  together  with  his  wife 
belongs  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
In  political  views  he  is  a Republican,  and 
though  not  an  aspirant  for  office,  has  been  se- 
lected and  served  two  terms  as  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  Executive  Committee.  He  is 
one  of  the  well-to-do  citizens  of  Jackson,  will- 
ing to  assist  in  all  public  improvements.  He 
possesses  a fine  taste,  which  is  exercised  in 
adorning  his  personal  property  for  the  comfort 


of  his  family.  His  wife  was  Miss  Nan.  F. 
Forsythe, daughter  of  James  Forsythe, a prom- 
inent furnace  man  of  Scioto  County.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crandall  have  had  two  children. 

Frank  Crumit,  Clerk  of  Courts,  and  one 
of  the  representative  citizens  of  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  is  a son  of  Dr.  C.  K.  Crumit  of  this 
place,  and  was  born  at  New  Plymouth,  Yin- 
ton  Co.,  Ohio,  April  19,  1853.  His  parents 
having  moved  to  Jackson  when  he  was  quite 
young,  he  had  the  privileges  of  the  public 
schools  of  that  place  until  eighteen  years  of 
age.  He  was  married  at  Jackson,  April  27, 
1880,  to  Y.  Florence,  daughter  of  Judge 
James  Tripp,  to  whom  are  born  two  children 
— Charles  Tripp  Crumit  and  Kate  Crumit.  In 
politics  he  casts  his  lot  with  the  Republican 
party,  which  in  the  fall  of  1881  elected  him 
to  his  present  office,  where  lie  is  serving  faith- 
fully. In  religion  he  is  free  from  church  or 
creed,  but  belongs  to  the  Trowel  Lodge, 
Trowel  Chapter  and  Chillicothe  Commandery, 
K.  T.,  in  which  he  takes  an  active  interest  as 
well  as  in  all  movements  tending  to  benefit  the 
county. 

Lot  Davies , Superintendent  of  the  Buck- 
eye Furnace,  Jackson,  Ohio,  was  born  March 
15, 1830,  in  Cardiganshire,  South  Wales,  son 
of  John  Lot  and  Anna  Davies,  who  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1841.  His  mother 
died  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  the  fall  of  1841, while 
on  their  way  to  Ohio,  and  the  father  died  in 
Gallia  County,  Ohio,  in  October,  1853.  They 
were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  five  of 
whom  are  still  living,  our  subject  being  the 
youngest.  He  attended  school  a short  time 
in  Wales  and  also  a few  winters  at  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Gallia  County.  His  early  life 
was  spent  on  his  father’s  farm  and  on  the 
farms  of  his  neighbors,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  began  working  among  blast  furnaces. 
Ilis  whole  business  life  lias  been  spent  in 
Jackson  County.  He  has  been  foundry  man 
at  Cambria  and  Jefferson  furnaces,  and  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  has  been  General  Superin. 
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tendent  and  manager  of  the  Buckle  Fur- 
nace. Previous  to  the  failure  of  the  Huron 
Iron  Company  Mr.  Davies  had  always  been 
quite  successful  in  business,  but  being  a stock- 
holder and  indorser  in  that  company  he  was  a 
heavy  loser.  He  was  married  Aug.  22, 1855.,  to 
Laura  J.  Williams,  at  Jefferson  Furnace,  Jack- 
son  County.  They  have  had  eight  children 
— John  L.  ,E.  Cora,  I.  Newton,  F.  Charles, 
Annie,  M.  Emma,  Willie  and  D.  Albert,  four 
of  whom  are  deceased.  In  September,  1862, 
Mr.  Davies  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company 
IT,  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Infantry.  The  regiment  was  changed 
to  the  First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery.  He  re- 
ceived a commission  from  Governor  Tod> 
Aug.  10,  1863,  and  served  with  his  regiment 
till  the  close  of  the  war,  Aug.  1,  1865.  His 
political  affiliations  were  with  the  Democratic 
party  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  since 
which  he  has  been  a Republican.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  church, 
in  which  he  is  an  Elder.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity. 

John  Davis  was  born  in  Fort  Cumberland, 
Md.,  in  1827,  a son  of  William  J.  Davis.  His 
parents  came  to  Ohio  in  1840,  locating  first 
in  Zanesville,  but  in  1844  removed  to  Jack- 
son  where  they  both  died.  His  father  was  by 
occupation  a miller,  and  at  one  time  ran  the 
Merchants’  Mill  at  Fort  Cumberland.  Our 
subject’s  educational  advantages  were  limited, 
and  when  fifteen  years  of  age  he  began  work- 
ing in  a mill.  He  has  studied  all  branches 
of  the  grist  and  woolen  mill,  and  thoroughly 
understands  everything  connected  with  a 
mill.  He  is  now  general  manager  and  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Franklin  Mills, 
having  worked  his  way  up  by  industry  and 
good  judgment.  He  married  Susan  E.  Burns. 

Patrick  Delaney  is  a native  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  of  Irish  parentage.  He  was  almost 
reared  in  a coal  mine,  beginning  to  work  in 
one  when  only  ten  years  of  age.  He  came 
to  Ohio  in  1856,  when  twenty-one  years  ot 


age,  and  in  1870  came  to  Jackson.  In  1881 
he  purchased  ten  acres  of  the  coal  vein  on  sec- 
tion 7,  Coal  Township.  The  vein  is  about 
thirty-four  inches  thick  and  of  good  Jackson 
Hill  coal. 

C.  S.  Dickason , stock-dealer,  Jackson,  is  a 
son  of  Reuben,  a grandson  of  John,  and  great 
grandson  of  Jacob  Dickason.  The  latter  was 
by  occupation  a farmer,  became  an  early  set- 
ler  in  Fayette  County,  Ohio,  and  died  near 
Washington  C.-H,  at  an  advanced  age.  John 
Dickason  was  born  in  Rockingham  County, 
Md.,  by  occupation  a farmer,  and  lived  and 
died  in  his  native  State.  He  was  a patriot  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  under  General  Wash- 
ington,-and  was  a man  of  strong  constitution, 
and  lived  to  a ripe  old  age.  His  wife  was 
Ann  Smith,  who  was  born  near  Morefield,  Va., 
of  Irish  parentage,  and  died  in  Monroe  Coun- 
ty, W.  Va.,  nearly  100  years  old.  Of  their  ten 
children  Reuben  is  the  eighth,  and  the  only 
survivor  (one  of  a pair  of  twins).  He  was 
born  in  Monroe  County,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  2, 
1795,  and  was  reared  in  his  native  State  to 
farm  life,  and  acquired  only  a limited  educa- 
tion. He  married  Catharine  Miller,  daughter 
of  Jacob  and  Ruth  (White)  Miller,  of  Ger- 
man and  English  descent,  respectively.  Reu- 
ben and  wife,  in  1816,  moved  from  Virginia 
and  settled  in  Madison  County,  Ohio,  two 
years  later  in  Ross  County,  and  in  1819  mov- 
ed to  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  within  three  and 
a half  miles  of  Jackson.  He  first  entered 
eighty  acres  of  land,  and  subsequently  added 
to  it  until  he  owned  240  acres,  which  he  clear- 
ed and  improved,  enduring  all  the  hardships 
connected  with  pioneer  life  in  a new  country. 
He  followed  farming  through  life,  but  is  now, 
at  the  age  of  eighty -eight,  retired  with  his  son 
C.  S.,  in  Jackson.  His  wife  died  March  18, 
1865.  She  was  the  mother  of  six  children — 
John  W.  (deceased),  Ruth,  Jacob,  T.  B.,  (all 
three  in  Kansas,  and  the  latter  Probate 
Judge  in  Brown  County,  of  that  State),  Chas. 
S.  and  Margaret  A..  The  latter  reside s in 
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Pike  County,  Ohio,  butC.  S.  is  the  only  one 
living  in  Jackson  County,  where  he  was  born 
June  12,  1830,  and  has  been  a resident 
of  the  county  ever  since.  Pie  was  rear- 
ed to  farm  life,  and  acquired  a common-school 
education.  He  followed  farming  and  stock- 
raising  until  1866,  when  he  moved  to  Jack- 
son.  He  then  relinquished  farming  and  com- 
bined stock-dealing  with  merchandising, 
which  he  conducted  jointly  until  1881.  Since 
that  time  stock-dealing  has  received  his  entire 
attention,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  leading 
dealers  of  the  county  in  cattle  and  sheep. 
With  his  long  experience  in  handling  cattle, 
there  are  few  men  whose  knowledge  equals 
his  on  this  subject,  and  while  he  trades  close 
he  always  thinks  of  keeping  in  the  bounds  ot 
honor  and  integrity.  He  is  active  in  life, 
plain,  unvarnished  in  his  address,  yet  cour- 
teous in  its  true  sense.  In  politics  he  is  Dem- 
ocratic, and  has  accepted  a number  of  offices 
of  honor  and  trust,  but  has  never  been  an  as- 
pirant. He  has  at  all  times  been  willing  to 
assist  in  furthering  such  enterprises  as  tend 
to  elevate  the  community  and  the  upbuilding 
of  the  county.  On  July  2,  1853,  he  married 
Samantha  Rice.  The  issue  of  this  union  is 
five  children,  and  all  have  received  a good 
education. 

J.  M.  Downey , attorney  at  law,  Jackson, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Harrison ville,  Scioto  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  May  29,  1860,  a son  of  Nathaniel 
and  Sidney  (Stephenson)  Downey.  His  par- 
ents removed  to  Jackson,  Ohio,  when  he  was 
an  infant,  and  are  still  residents  of  this  city. 
J.  M.  was  educated  in  the  Jackson  schools, 
and  graduated  in  1880.  In  the  summer  of 
1879  he  began  the  study  of  law  under  John 
T.  Moore,  and  May  31,  1882,  graduated  from 
the  Cincinnati  Law  School.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  the  following  June,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  promising  young  attorneys  of  Jackson. 

Hon.  Porter  Du  Hadway , deceased,  was 
born  April  7,  1828,  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio, 
a son  of  Daniel  Du  Hadway, who  was  born  in 


Paris,  France,  but  when  he  was  two  years 
old  his  father  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  near  Dover,  Del.,  where  his  par- 
ents died,  his  mother  living  to  the  advanced 
age  of  104  years.  Daniel  was  a patriot  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  at  its  close  took  up  his  head- 
quarters at  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  About  1817 
he  became  a resident  of  Jackson  County, 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  time  at  the  shoe- 
maker’s bench.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Por- 
ter, a native  of  New  York,  and  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage  a resident  of  Athens  County, 
Ohio.  She  died  prematurely  in  1835,  but 
Daniel  survived  until  1875,  aged  ninety-three 
years,  having  spent  from  1836  to  1844  in 
France,  his  native  land.  Hon.  Porter  Du 
Hadway  was  the  sixth  of  his  father’s  family, 
and  was  born  April  7,  1828,  in  Jackson 
County,  but  being  left  motherless  at  an  early 
age,  and  his  father  returning  to  France,  he 
was  left  to  manage  for  himself.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  commenced  learning  the  trade 
of  his  father  (shoemaking),  to  which  he  gave 
his  attention  until  1857,  having  come  to 
Jackson  in  1847,  at  which  time  he  commenced 
taking  educational  instructions  under  the 
tutorship  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Longbon,  having  up 
to  this  time  received  no  education  at  all.  He 
applied  himself  diligently  in  the  shop  during 
the  day  and  at  his  books  at  night,  hence  ere 
long  he  had  accomplished  two  important  ends 
— his  trade  completed  and  a fair  education. 
In  1855  he  commenced  reading  law  under 
Hon.  Levi  Dungan  (deceased),  and  in  1857 
he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Court,  which  office 
he  held  until  1860.  In  that  year  he  was  ex- 
amined by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  and 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  at  once  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  in  Jack- 
son,  which  he  followed  exclusively  until  1873. 
In  the  fall  of  this  year  he  was  elected  Judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  Court  from  the  Seventh 
Judicial  District  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
although  it  was  a strong  Republican  district, 
composed  of  Jackson,  Yinton,  Pike  and  Sci- 
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oto  counties.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his 
term  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  but  fail- 
ing health  soon  caused  him  to  relinquish  it, 
and  on  Nov.  9, 1880,  he  passed  away.  Beside 
the  offices  mentioned  the  Judge  held  many 
others  of  .honor  and  trust  which  his  honor 
and  integrity  brought  him,  as  he  never  solicited 
any  office  save  that  to  which  he  was  elected 
in  1857.  In  religion  the  Judge  was  not  cir- 
cumscribed to  any  creed  or  church.  The  life  of 
the  Judge  was  one  of  activity.  He  possessed 
some  remarkable  traits  of  character.  With- 
out an  academic  education,  lie  yet  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a jurist.  His  aptitude  to  judge 
of  men  and  things  stood  him  instead  of  scho- 
lastic training.  The  J udge  was  married  Sept. 
10,  1850,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Eli  Moore,  of 
Jackson  County.  She  died  in  1853  leaving 
two  children,  one  of  whom  still  lives.  In 
December,  1857,  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Bennett,  by  whom  he  had  six  children;  four 
are  still  living.  At  a meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  Jackson  County  to  consider 
the  proper  action  to  take  concerning  the  death 
of  Judge  Du  Had  way,  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  : 

Resolved , That  in  the  death  of  Judge  Por- 
ter Du  Hadway  the  community  has  lost  one 
in  whom  high  trust  and  confidence  have  been 
often  reposed,  the  bar,  one  of  its  ablest  mem- 
bers, and  his  family,  a husband  and  father, 
whose  memory  they  now  cherish  as  dear  to 
them. 

Resolved , That  to  his  family,  and  especially 
to  his  widow,  we  extend  our  cordial  sympathy. 

Resolved , That  this  memorial  and  accom- 
panying resolution  be  entered  upon  the  jour- 
nals of  this  court. 

Resolved , That  a copy  be  turnished  to  each 
newspaper  in  the  town  of  Jackson  for  publi- 
cation; and  that  all  the  papers  of  this,  the 
Seventh  Judicial  District,  be  requested  to 
copy  the  same.  Also,  that  a copy  be  furnished 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

David  D.  Dungan  was  born  in  Beaver 


County,  Pa.,  July  18,  1833,  the  youngest  of 
nine  children  of  Levi  and  Margaret  (Cameron) 
Dungan.  His  grandfather,  Levi  Dungan, 
was  of  English  birth,  and  married  a Welsh 
lady.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  of  Irish 
birth,  and  married  a Scotch  lady.  His  father 
was  born  in  Beaver  County,  Pa. ; his  mother 
was  a native  of  the  same  State.  In  1844  they 
removed  to  Muskingum  County,  where  they 
both  died — past  fourscore  years  of  age.  Da- 
vid D.  received  a common-school  education. 
He  remained  with  his  parents  till  1856,  when 
he  came  to  Jackson  County  and  was  engaged 
in  selling  goods  at  the  Old  Cincinnati  Fur- 
nace. In  1862  he  became  established  in 
general  merchandising,  and  has  since  carried 
on  a prosperous  business  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  years  he  was  at  Starr  Furnace. 
He  now  has  the  leading  grocery  and  pro- 
vision store  in  Jackson.  Politically  Mr. 
Dungan  favors  the  Democratic  party.  He  is. 
a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He 
was  married  in  December,  1860,  to  Mary  A., 
daughter  of  George  W.  Hale.  They  have 
had  five  children,  only  four  now  living — A. 
M.,  wife  of  Morris  Sternberger;  Ralph  IL, 
Ernest  L.  and  Clyde.  Mr.  Dungan  owns  108 
acres  of  good  pasture  and  mineral  land  where 
he  resides,  near  the  city. 

Irvine  Dungan,  attorney  at  law,  Jackson, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Cannonsburg,  Washington 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  29,  1844,  a son  of  William  H. 
and  Jane  Dungan,  of  Irish  and  Scotch  de- 
scent, his  grandmother  being  Margaret  Cam- 
eron. The  family  on  first  coming  to  Ameri- 
ca settled  in  Philadelphia.  His  parents  were 
married  in  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  in  1842. 
They  subsequently  removed  to  Ohio,  locating 
first  in  Muskingum  County,  and  afterward  in 
Jefferson  County.  In  1854  they  removed  to 
Salem,  Henry  Co.,  Iowa,  where  his  mother  died 
in  1855  of  cholera.  Irvine  then  lived  at  his 
grandfather’s,  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio, 
two  years,  when  his  father  married  again  and 
took  him  to  Iowa.  He  attended  the  Den- 
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mark  Academy,  Iowa,  two  years,  when  his 
father  failed  in  business  and  removed  to  a farm 
near  Crawfordsville,  Iowa,  but  allowed  him 
his  time.  He  worked  his  way  through  Wash- 
ington College,  being  in  the  senior  year  when 
the  war  broke  out.  He  volunteered  in  the 
Nineteenth  Iowa  Infantry,  which  took  partin 
the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  campaigns,  and  at 
Vicksburg.  Sept.  29,  1863,  in  the  battle  at 
Morganza,  he  was  captured  and  remained  a 
prisoner  ten  months.  He  made  two  efforts  to 
escape  traveling  over  800  miles  in  the  two  at- 
tempts, but  was  re-captured  both  times.  He 
was  finally  exchanged  in  July,  1864,  at  the 
mouth  of  lied  River.  He  was  afterward  at 
Fort  Gaines  and  Morgan  and  in  the  fighting 
around  the  bay  at  Mobile,  where  the  rebel 
General  Richard  Taylor  at  last  surrendered, 
May  4,  1865.  After  the  war  Mr.  Dungan 
came  to  Ohio  and  taught  in  the  grammar  de- 
partment of  the  Jackson  schools  and  was  Su- 
perintendent one  year.  In  the  meantime  he 
studied  law  with  Levi  Dungan  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  was  admitted  to  the  bai\  and 
has  since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  1868,  1870  and  1872  he  was  a 
candidate  for  Prosecuting  Attorney  but  was 
defeated  each  time  b}7-  John  L.  Jones.  In  1868 
he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Jackson.  In  1877 
he  was  elected  Senator  from  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict by  948  majority.  He  served  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Finance  committees,  the  two 
chief  committees  of  the  Senate;  also  on  the 
committees  on  Geological  Survey,  Mines  and 
Mining,  Girls’  Reform  School,  and  was  Chair- 
man of  the  committees  on  “Corporations  other 
than  Municipal,”  Universities  and  Colleges, 
and  Enrollment.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  hardest  workers  in  the  Senate.  He  took 
special  interest  in  reforming  the  abuses  of 
what  is  known  as  the  truck  system,  and  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  laws  against  paying  labor 
in  scrip.  He  was  the  author  of  a bill  to  pre- 
vent unjust  discrimination  by  railroads  in 
freights,  and  procured  numerous  reforms  in 


legislation,  among  them  being  the  reduction 
of  penalty  for  delinquent  taxes  from  fifty  and 
twenty-five  percent,  to  twenty-five  and  fifteen 
per  cent.  He  has  been  attorney  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Jackson  thirteen  years,  and 
is  the  local  attorney  of  the  Ohio  Southern  and 
C.,  W.  & B.  Railroad.  Politically  he  has 
alwavs  been  a Democrat  and  has  taken  an  act- 
ive interest  in  the  success  of  that  party.  Mr. 
Dungan’s  ancestors  were  PresbjTterians  and 
he  also  adheres  to  the  doctrines  of  that  church. 
He  has  three  children — Irvine  Laird,  Nel- 
lie Margaret  and  Emma  Corinne,  aged  four- 
teen, eleven  and  seven  years  respectively. 

Hon.  Levi  Dungan  was  born  in  Beaver 
County,  Pa., Dec.  28, 1814,  of  Scotch-Irish  par- 
ents, his  father,  Levi  Dungan,  coming  from 
ancestry  from  County  Tyrone, Ireland,  and  his 
mother,  Margaret  Cameron,  from  pure  Scotch 
parentage.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  ed- 
ucated at  Franklin  College,  Ohio,  and  studied 
law  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  under  James  Col- 
lier, with  Colonel  O.  F.  Moore,  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  James  May  Dungan  and  Samuel 
Russell.  In  1842  he  located  in  Jackson, 
Jackson  Co.,  Ohio,  having  but  recently  been 
admitted,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  in 
1883.  In  1843  he  was  elected  Prosecuting 
Attorney,  and  held  that  office  three  terms, 
until  1851.  In  1863  he  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  State  Senator  but  was  defeated 
with  his  party,  and  in  1866  he  was  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  Common  Pleas  Judge  and 
was  again  defeated.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Jackson,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1867  was  chosen  Representative  for  Jack- 
son  County  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio. 
He  was  for  many  years  an  active,  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  town  of 
Jackson.  On  the  evening  of  Feb.  10,  1883, 
as  he  was  returning  home  from  seeing  a sick 
grandchild,  he  walked  over  a cliff  and  the  fall 
broke  his  neck,  killing  him  instantly.  He 
left  four  children  living  by  his  first  wife  and 
six  by  his  second.  He  was  a man  of  earnest, 
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uncompromising,  original  ideas,  whose  opin- 
ions his  bitterest  opponents  respected  for  their 
sincerity,  and  whose  too  open-handed  charities 
to  others  impoverished  himself.  He  practi- 
cally loved  his  neighbor  as  himself.  Until 
his  death  he  was  the  same  clear-minded,  active 
man.  The  day  of  his  death  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  trial  of  an  important  murder 
case  in  Pike  County.  There  was  never  a 
stronger  man  to  a jury  among  the  bar  of  Jack- 
son.  He  was  an  active,  industrious,  impul- 
sive, sociable  and  sincere  man,  and  left  only 
the  kindest  memories  among  the  members  of 
the  bar  who  survi  ved  him. 

G.  A.  Ewing,  M.  D .,  was  born  in  E wing- 
ton,  Gallia  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1834,  the  third  of 
five  children  of  George  Ewing,  a native  of 
Virginia,  born  Jan.  21,  1807,  and  died  in 
Gallia  County,  May  1,  1883.  Dr.  Ewing’s 
Great-grandfather  Ewing  was  a native  of 
Scotland  but  died  in  Virginia.  His  grand- 
father, William  Ewing,  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1756  and  was  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
He  died  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  27, 1822. 
Dr.  Ewing  was  reared  a farmer,  receiving 
a common-school  education.  At  twenty 
years  of  age  he  began  teaching  and  taught 
seven  years.  In  the  late  war  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  A,  Fifty-sixth  Ohio  In- 
fantry, but  was  appointed  Hospital  Steward 
and  served  in  that  capacity  six  months  when 
he  was  discharged  on  account  of  physical 
disability.  He  commenced  the  study  of  med- 
icine in  1857  under  Dr.  Ira  Holcomb,  of  Vin- 
ton, Gallia  Co.,  Ohio.  He  graduated  at  the 
Ohio  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  in  1866, 
and  located  in  Ewington.  In  the  fall  of  1881 
he  removed  to  Jackson,  where  he  now  has  a 
liberal  share  of  the  patronage.  He  married 
Mary  Cherington,  of  Gallia  County,  a sister 
of  Sheriff  Cherington,  of  Jackson  County. 
They  have  four  children — Mrs.  Ida  E.  Bane, 
U.  B.  G.,  Anna  P.  and  Solomon  K.  Dr. 
Ewing  has  been  a member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  since  1855,  and  has  taken  the  de- 


grees up  to  and  including  the  council.  He 
and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
church.  Politically  he  is  a Republican. 

John  M.  Ewing , ex-Sheriff  of  Jackson 
County,  was  born  in  Madison  County,  Ohio, 
Jan.  16,  1842,  the  eldest  of  six  children  of 
Peter  and  Elizabeth  (Clements)  Ewing.  His 
father  died  in  1867,  and  his  mother  is  now 
living  in  Jackson.  When  he  was  five  years 
of  age  his  parents  came  to  Jackson  where  he 
was  reared  and  educated.  When  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  was  employed  as  engineer  at 
the  Mount  Vernon  Furnace,  Lawrence  County. 
He  remained  there  and  at  the  old  Diamond 
Furnace,  Jackson  County,  till  1868,  with  the 
exception  of  two  years  that  he  served  in  the 
late  war  in  the  First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery. 
From  1868  till  1874  he  was  deputy  under 
Sheriffs  J.  H.  Wilson,  Johnson  Wade  and  R. 
W.  Hubbard.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
elected  Sheriff  and  re-elected  in  1876.  Since 
the  expiration  of  his  last  term  of  service  he 
has  lived  a rather  retired  life.  Mr.  Ewing 
was  married  Sept.  30, 1871,  to  MaryE.  Farrar, 
of  Jackson  County.  She  died  April  26,  1882, 
aged  thirty-three  years.  Of  their  three  chil- 
dren but  two  are  living — Sophia  and  John. 
Alta  is  deceased.  Mr.  Ewing  is  a Knight 
Templar  Mason  and  is  Junior  Warden  of  his 
lodge. 

George  W.  Harbarger  was  born  in  Clarion 
County,  Pa.,  June  30,  1845,  a son  of  John 
and  Susannah  (Hyskill)  Harbarger.  His  an- 
cestors were  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  in  Virginia.  His  par- 
ents were  married  in  1842,  and  in  1859  re- 
moved to  Hamden,  Vinton  Co.,  Ohio.  His 
father  enlisted  in  1861, in  Company  D,  Second 
Virginia  Cavalry,  and  served  four  years.  In 
1868  he  removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where 
he  now  resides.  Our  subject  is  the  second  of 
nine  children.  His  mother  died  in  1875,  and 
his  father  afterward  marriedJ  ennie  Partello. 
Mr.  Harbarger  is  self  educated,  was  a teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  Jackson  County  from 
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1863  until  the  fall  of  1879,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  the  Jackson  County 
Infirmary,  a position  he  still  occupies.  lie  is 
Secretary  of  the  State  Association  of  Infirm- 
ary Officials,  which  meets  annually  at  Co- 
lumbus,Ohio, and  was  Secretary  of  the  County 
Agricultural  Society  for  a number  of  years. 
He  is  a member  of  the  County  Literary  Socie- 
ty and  is  prominently  identified  with  the 
County  Teachers’  Association,  and  is  now 
serving  his  sixth  year  as  a member  of  the 
County  Board  of  School  Examiners.  Politi- 
cally he  is  a Republican.  He  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  since 
1861,  and  was  licensed  as  a local  preacher  in 
1871.  He  was  married  in  1865  to  Nannie  A. 
(McKinniss)  Haslett  and  has  two  sons. 

Joseph  Humphries,  of  the  Jackson  Coal  and 
Lumber  Company,  was  born  in  Wilkes ville, 
Yinton  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1829,  a son  of  Joseph 
and  Nancy  (Spencer)  Humphries.  His  par- 
ents were  early  settlers  of  Wilkesville  and 
both  died  in  1830,  leaving  five  children — 
John  W., Elizabeth,  Sarah,  N ancy  and  Joseph. 
The  latter  was  taken  by  James  S.  and 
Harmion  Dixon,  of  Jackson,  by  whom  he  was 
reared  and  educated.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  began  farming  for  himself  and  followed 
that  occupation  till  twenty-five,  after  which  he 
was  engaged  in  saw-milling  and  lumbering, 
and  was  for  a time  in  the  flouring  mill  in 
Berlin,  Ohio.  During  the  late  war  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Home  Guards  and  was  on 
duty  at  Johnson’s  Island.  Since  1867  he  has 
been  a resident  of  Jackson,  and  until  1882 
was  engaged  in  farming  and  dealing  in  stock. 
Jan.  24  of  the  latter  year  he  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  organization  of  the  Jackson  Coal 
and  Lumber  Company,  and  has  charge  of  the 
office  at  the  west  end  of  Main  street.  They 
have  stock  valued  at  $10,000,  consisting  of  all 
kinds  of  building  lumber  and  materials ; also 
feed,  baled  hay,  corn,  bran,  etc.  Mr.  Hum- 
phries was  married  in  1851  to  Sarah  Littrell, 
who  died  in  August,  1865,  leaving  eight 


children.  In  1868  he  married  Elizabeth 
Hurst.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphries  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  church.  Politically  he 
is  a Republican  and  has  always  taken  an  act- 
ive part  in  political  matters.  In  the  spring 
of  1883  he  was  elected  a Trustee  of  Lick 
Township. 

J.  R.  Hunter , ex-County  Treasurer,  Jack- 
son,  is  a son  of  Archibald  Hunter,  who  was 
of  Scotch  extraction  and  born  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  in  1775,  but  died  in  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  in  1851.  He  was  reared  to 
farm  life,  which,  together  with  tanning,  he 
followed  mostly  through  life.  His  wife  was 
Margaret  Harvey,  who  settled  with  him  and 
eight  children  in  Carroll  County,  Ohio, in  1837, 
and  in  1849  in  Jackson  County.  His  widow 
still  survives,  aged  eighty-six  years.  Of  their 
nine  children  J.  R.  is  the  third,  and  was  born 
Dec.  12,  1825,  in  Washington  County,  Penn. 
His  parents  reared  him  on  the  farm  and  gave 
him  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  a fair  edu- 
cation, which  was  completed  at  the  Carrollton 
Academy  in  Carroll  County,  Ohio.  His  per- 
ceptive faculties  were  keen,  and  his  attentive- 
ness as  a student,  together  with  his  stability 
of  principle,  enabled  him  to  acquire  a thor- 
ough education,  which  he  utilized  by  becom- 
ing a teacher  quite  young,  a profession  he 
followed  for  about  twenty  years  with  good 
success,  both  as  a disciplinarian  and  instruct- 
or. His  method  of  governing  was  kind  yet 
firm  and  he  at  all  times  was  held  in  high  es- 
teem by  his  pupils  and  patrons.  He  came  to 
Jackson  County  the  same  year  that  his  father 
moved  here,  commencing  life  for  himself,  and 
by  practicing  economy  and  industry  ere  long 
became  the  owner  of  a fine  farm,  partly  in 
Franklin  and  partly  in  Scioto  townships.  The 
cares  of  this  in  1865  became  so  great  that  he 
abandoned  teaching.  He  had  for  some  time 
given  considerable  attention  to  stock,  which 
from  1865  increased  very  much  and  still  re- 
ceives due  attention.  His  political  affiliations 
have  always  been  cast  with  the  Republican 
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party  which,  in  the  fall  of  1875,  honored  him 
with  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  Jackson  County, 
to  which  he  was  re-elected  in  the  fall  of  1877, 
running  in  advance  of  his  ticket.  The  office 
was  filled  two  terms  with  unquestioned  integ- 
rity and  uprightness  of  principle.  He  then 
retired,  laying  all  duties  aside  save  superin- 
tending his  farm.  In  religion  he  is  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
to  which  his  wife  also  belongs.  He  was  first 
married  in  1851  to  Eliza  Parks,  a native  of 
Virginia,  but  mostly  reared  in  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  where  she  died.  They  had  born  to 
them  six  children,  five  of  whom  were  living 
at  the  time  of  her  death  and  three  now  sur- 
vive. In  January,  1881,  he  married  for  his 
second  wife  Mrs.  Lizzie,  the  widow  of  J.  G. 
Norris,  whose  maiden  name  was  Buxton,  a 
native  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  but  since  about  1851 
a resident  of  Ohio. 

W.  /$.  Garr , Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  O.  S.  R.  R.,  Jackson,  was  born  in  Elmira, 
Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4,  1819,  a son  of 
Jacob  and  Urani  (Withiam)  Garr,  natives  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  his  father 
being  of  German  parentage.  His  father  died 
in  Elmira;  his  mother  is  now  residing  at  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.  He  received  a common-school 
education,  but  when  only  fourteen  years  of 
age  was  employed  by  the  Northern  Central 
R.  R.  as  switchman  at  Elmira.  June  5,  1869, 
he  was  employed  on  the  Erie  R.  R.  as  con- 
ductor from  Port  Jervis  to  Jersey  City. 
Four  years  later  he  accepted  alike  position 
on  the  Northern  Central  R.  R.,  and  June  20, 
1882,  was  appointed  to  his  present  position, 
located  at  Jackson.  He  has  exclusive  charge 
of  all  the  switches  and  the  main  line  of  the 
road  from  Jackson  to  Wellston.  [He  was  mar- 
ried in  1876  to  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Southard,  of  St. 
Albans,  Yt. 

George  R.  Goddard , manager  of  the  Chap- 
man Coal  Mine,  was  born  in  Jackson  County, 
Ohio,  in  1837,  the  fourth  of  nine  children  of 
Edward  H.  and  Jane  (Hildebrand)  Goddard. 


His  father  was  a native  of  Massachusetts, 
but  when  a boy  came  with  his  parents  to 
Ohio  and  located  in  Washington  County.  In 
1838  he  came  to  Jackson  County,  where  he 
died,  aged  forty- two  years.  His  mother  was 
a daughter  of  John  Hildebrand  and  is  a na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania.  Her  father  settled  in 
Washington  County,  Ohio,  in  1820.  She 
now  resides  in  Milton  Township.  Mr.  God- 
dard spent  several  years  in  Kansas  and  Wash- 
ington County,  Ohio,  but  in  1880  returned  to 
Jackson  County  and  for  two  years  was  en- 
gaged in  mining  in  the  Starr  Mines.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1882,  he  accepted  his  present  position. 
He  was  married  in  1862  to  Maria  L.  Tullis, 
by  whom  he  has  two  children — Alwyn  and 
Emma  O.  In  1870  he  married  Emily  A. 
Demmick,  of  Jackson  County.  They  have 
five  children — Charles,  CarlC.,  Mabel  C.,  and 
Howard  C.  and  Harry  L.  (twins). 

B.  Gray , proprietor  of  the  Jackson  Foun- 
dry and  Machine  Shops,  was  born  near  Kings- 
ton, Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  3,  1826,  the 
eighth  of  eleven  children  of  Jesse  Gray,  and 
the  grandson  of  Benoni  Gray,  an  early  settler 
of  Boston,  Mass.  He  received  his  education 
in  New  York,  living  there  till  manhood.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  pattern-maker  and  ma- 
chinist in  Ellenville,  N.  Y.  In  1817  he  mar- 
ried Ann  Sarlls  and  in  1851  came  to  Ohio, 
locating  at  Hamden,  where  his  wife  died  in 
1856,  leaving  five  children.  In  1858  he  mar- 
ried Huldah  K.  Persons.  Mr.  Gray  came  to 
Jackson  County  in  1869  and  settled  on  a farm 
two  miles  east  of  Jackson.  In  1873  he  moved 
into  town  and  the  following  year  erected  his 
foundry.  Politically  Mr.  Gray  is  a Republi- 
can. He  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church. 

J.  B.  Johnson , M.  D.y  was  born  Aug.  18, 
1825,  in  Delaware,  a son  of  John  and  Susan 
Johnson,  his  father  a native  of  England  and 
his  mother  of  Delaware.  J.  B.  was  the  sec- 
ond of  three  children.  He  came  to  Ohio,  set- 
tling in  Pickaway  County,  in  1812.  In  1811 
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he  began  reading  medicine  under  Dr.  Jewitt, 
of  Dayton.  In  1846  he  began  his  practice 
and  in  1848  located  in  Ross  County;  and  later 
removed  to  Scioto  Township,  Jackson  County? 
locating  at  Grahamsville.  He  afterward  re- 
moved to  Franklin  Township,  and  in  May, 
1877,  came  to  Jackson.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  physicians  of  Jackson  County  and 
has  an  extended  practice.  When  he  first 
came  to  this  county,  thirty-five  years  ago,  it 
was  in  some  places  almost  unexplored,  and  as 
a pioneer  physician  he  had  many  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  He  was  married  to  Catha- 
rine Trexler,  of  Jackson  County.  They  have 
four  children — John,  operating  an  iron  store 
at  Wellston;WilliamB.,Franklin  and  Rachel. 

Eben  J.  Jones , manager  of  the  Jefferson 
Furnace  Company,  was  born  in  Jefferson 
Township,  Dec.  4,  1851,  a son  of  John  H. 
Jones.  He  received  a common-school  educa- 
tion and  afterward  attended  the  National 
Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  In  1872- 
’73  he  taught  school,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1873  entered  the  employ  of  the  Jefferson  Fur- 
nace Company,  where,  since  1876,  he  has  been 
manager.  He  was  married  in  1876  to  Jane 
A.  Evans,  daughter  of  David  J.  Evans,  of 
Jackson  County.  They  have  four  children. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  members  of  the 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  church. 

Evan  C . Jones , County  Surveyor  of  Jack- 
son  County,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, June  1,  1841,  a son  of  Evan  C.  Jones.  He 
was  reared  on  the  farm,  receiving  a common- 
school  education,  but  from  1865  to  1870  was 
engaged  in  saw-milling  in  Jackson,  Scioto  and 
Pike  counties.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to 
Kansas  intending  to  make  that  State  his 
home,  but  in  1875  returned  to  Ohio.  He 
served  two  terms  as  Surveyor  of  Rice  County, 
Kas.,  and  one  term  as  County  Superintendent. 
Since  his  return  to  Ohio  he  has  lived  the  great- 
er part  of  the  time  in  Jackson  County.  From 
1875  till  1879  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and 
saw-milling.  In  March,  1879,  he  was  recom- 


mended by  the  county  commissioners  for  the 
appointment  of  County  Surveyor  and  is  now 
serving  his  second  term  in  that  capacity.  In 
1863  Mr.  Jones  enlisted  in  Company  H,  First 
Ohio  Heavy  Artillery,  and  served  till  August, 
1865.  He  married  Maggie,  daughter  of  Da- 
vid Perry,  of  Jackson  County.  They  have 
three  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  church.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  of  the 
blue  lodge  at  Portland,  chapter  at  Jackson, 
and  commandery  at  Portsmouth. 

Ezekiel  T.  Jones , Receiver  for  the  Huron 
Furnace  Company,  a son  of  Thomas  Jones, 
was  born  in  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  in  1837, 
but  with  the  exception  of  seven  years  spent 
in  Brazil,  Clay  Co.,  Ind.,  has  lived  in  Jackson 
County  since  1838.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  at  the  Ohio  University, 
Athens.  He  commenced  work  at  stone-cut-  ' 
ting  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  when 
nineteen  superintended  the  building  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  Furnace  in  Lawrence  County, 
Ohio,  and  afterward  the  Zaleski  Furnace  in 
Vinton  County.  He  subsequently  repaired 
furnaces  till  1864,  when  he  became  a contract- 
or of  stone-work,  on  the  bridge  of  the  M.  & 

C.  R.  R.  The  following  year  he  superintend-  j 
ed  the  building  of  the  Orange  Furnace  in  ; 
Jackson.  In  the  spring  of  1867  he  went  to  j 
Clay  County,  Ind.,  and  erected  the  Planet  f 
Furnace  at  Brazil,  which  he  operated  success-  | 
fully  till  1873.  In  1868  he  married  Julia  j 
Harshbarger,  of  Virginia.  In  1873  he  re- 
moved to  Jackson  to  take  stock  in  and  super- 
intend the  building  of  the  Tropic  Furnace 
(now  Tropic  Iron  Company).  He  had  the 
charge  of  this  furnace  till  1878  when  he  was 
induced  to  become  a candidate  for  Sheriff  of 
Jackson  County  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Although  that  party  was  in  the  minority  he 
was  elected  by  a fair  majority  and  served  one 
term.  In  the  summer  of  1878  he  became  en- 
gaged in  mineral  operations  but  abandoned 
his  connections  during  his  term  of  office.  In 
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the  spring  of  1881  he  became  a stockholder 
and  superintended  the  opening  of  the  Alice 
Mine  in  Coal  Township,  which  he  managed 
till  September,  1882,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position. 

J.  C.  Jones , coal  operator,  of  Jackson,  Ohio, 
of  the  firm  Jones  & Morgan  and  Secretary  of 
the  Tropic  Iron  Company,  Jackson,  Ohio,  is 
a son  of  Evan  C.  Jones,  who  was  a native  of 
South  Wales,  born  March  17,  1805.  He  ma- 
tured in  his  native  country,  where  he  learned 
the  trade  of  coopering.  In  the  year  1836  he 
married  Elizabeth  Jones  (no  relation),  a native 
of  the  same  country.  In  1838  they  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Madison 
Township,  Jackson  Co.,  Ohio, where  Mr.  Jones 
died  Nov.  5,  1865,  and'his  wife  Sept.  15, 1882. 
They  were  both  members  of  the  Welsh  Pres- 
byterian church.  In  politics  he  believed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  a 
man  of  medium-sized  frame,  heavy  set  and 
strong  constitution . His  wife  was  of  average 
size,  having  an  excellent  constitution.  They 
had  born  to  them  four  children — John,  born 
Oct.  7,  1838;  Evan,  June  1,  1841;  David, 
Jan.  30,  1844;  and  Daniel,  Sept.  20,  1847, 
whom  they  reared  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  the  children.  The  youngest  son,  Daniel, 
was  unfortunately  killed  by  the  explosion  of 
a saw-mill  boiler  in  Jefferson  Township,  of 
this  county,  Nov.  29,  1876.  The  three  older 
brothers  still  survive.  We  make  a special 
mention  of  John,  the  eldest.  He  was  born 
in  this  county  and  grew  to  manhood  near 
Oak  Hill,  receiving  a common-school  educa- 
tion. He  has  been  engaged  in  business  as  a 
clerk  since  1863,  serving  as  secretary  of  the 
Tropic  Iron  Company  since  June  1,  1879. 
His  political  affiliations  are  in  the  behalf  of  the 
Republican  party,  though  not  an  aspirant  for 
any  office.  In  religion  he  adheres  to  the 
Welsh  Presbyterian  church.  He  is  a man  of 
average  size,  square  shoulders,  full-chested, 
stands  erect,  and  has  fair  health. 

Miles  Jones , of  the  Jones  Coal  Company, 
86 


was  born  Aug.  22,  1843,  a son  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  (Miles)  Jones.  When  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  commenced  life  for  himself  by  work- 
ing on  a farm,  but  in  September,  1862,  en- 
listed in  Company  H,  One  Hundred  and  Sev- 
enteenth Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly transferred  to  the  First  Ohio  Heavy  Artil- 
lery. After  the  war  he  resumed  farming  in 
Franklin  Township.  In  March,  1873,  he  re- 
moved to  Jackson,  where  he  was  engaged  to 
manage  the  Huron  Furnace.  After  the  sus- 
pension of  the  furnace  he  dealt  in  stock,  but 
in  1878  became  associated  with  his  brothers, 
E.  T.  and  T.  M.,  in  coal  mining.  He  for  a 
time  had  an  interest  in  the  Huron  and  Tropic 
furnaces,  but  now  has  no  interest  in  either, 
although  employed  at  the  latter.  He  is 
superintendent  of  the  Jones  Coal  Company. 
Dec.  25,  1872,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Moses  and  Alice  Carrick,  early  settlers 
of  Milton  Township.  Mrs.  Jones  died  April 
5,  1875,  leaving  one  child — Lizzie  F. 

Hon.  R.  U.  Jones , attorney  and  legislator, 
Jackson,  Ohio,  was  born  in  North  Wales, 
May  26,  1841,  and  is  the  son  of  Evans  R.  and 
Catharine  (Hugh)  Jones,  both  of  whom  were 
also  natives  of  that  country.  Mr.  Evans 
Jones  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  R.  H. 
and  Jane,  emigrated  to  America  in  the  fall  of 
1844,  and  located  at  Akron,  Ohio;  subse- 
quently in  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  followed  mining.  During  the  great  lead 
excitement  in  Wisconsin,  in  1849,  he  moved 
to  Dodgeville,  in  that  State;  but,  becoming 
dissatisfied,  returned  East  the  same  fall,  set- 
tling near  Sharon,  Pa.,  and  later  in  Jackson 
County,  Ohio.  After  a brief  residence  here 
he,  in  1852.  became  a land  owner  in  Lawrence 
County  and  engaged  in  farming.  In  1854  ho 
returned  to  Wisconsin,  settling  at  La  Crosse, 
but  soon  returned.  On  his  way  East  by 
steamer  his  wife  died  of  cholera,  and  was  in- 
terred on  the  Kentucky  shore,  fifteen  miles 
below  Louisville.  He  pressed  on  with  his 
five  motherless  children  to  Jackson  County, 
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where  he  found  foster  families  for  all  save  R. 
H.,  whom  he  apprenticed  to  learn  the  saddler’s 
trade  at  Oak  Hill.  After  the  expiration  of 
his  apprenticeship  he  worked  at  Ironton 
and  Portsmouth  until  the  Southern  States 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Union, 
when  he  offered  his  services  on  the  first 
call  for  troops,  enlisting  in  three  months’ 
service  in  Company  A,  Eighteenth  Ohio 
Infantry,  to  suppress  the  threatening  dis- 
aster. In  July  of  the  same  year  his  term 
expired,  but  eight  days  later  (on  the  6th  of 
August)he  re-entered  the  service  under  General 
Hickenlooper’s  Fifth  Ohio  Independent  Bat- 
tery, for  three  years.  Owing  to  his  physical 
disability  he  was  discharged  in  October  of 

1862,  having  been  engaged  on  the  3d  and 
1th  of  the  same  month  in  the  battle  of 
Corinth.  Preceding  the  battle  of  Corinth  on 
April  6 and  7,  engaged  in  battle  of  Shiloh. 
During  his  stay  at  home,  in  the  summer  of 

1863,  his  health  improved,  and  September 
19  of  the  same  year  he  again  entered  the 
military  service  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  Com- 
pany A,  Fifth  United  States  Colored  Troops, 
at  Camp  Delaware,  Ohio,  serving  in  actual 
duty  until  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  having 
been  commissioned  as  Captain  in  May,  1865. 
While  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  his  horse  was  shot 
from  under  him.  In  December,  1863,  he  was 
in  the  foraging  expedition  under  General 
Wild  from  Norfolk  to  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 
Subsequently  he  was  transferred  and  landed 
at  City  Point,  May  4,  1861,  after  which  he 
was  in  nearly  all  the  battles  that  took  place 
in  and  about  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  His 
regiment,  composed  of  parts  of  forces,  en- 
gaged in  both  expeditions  against  Fort  Fisher 
in  December,  1861,  and  January,  1865,  tak- 
ing part  in  the  sanguinary  battle  that  resulted 
in  the  fall  of  this  next  to  impregnable  fort  or 
fortress.  He  returned  home  after  his  final 
muster  out,  October,  1865,  and  located  in 
Jackson,  and  in  December,  1866,  in  Oak  Hill, 


Ohio,  and  resumed  his  trade,  and  at  the  same 
time  commenced  the  reading  of  law.  He 
conducted  his  trade  until  1873,  when  he  re- 
linquished it  for  the  practice  of  law,  having 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1872.  He 
practiced  in  Oak  Hill  until  April,  1883,  when 
he  located  in  Jackson,  Ohio.  The  early  ed- 
ucation of  Mr.  Jones  was  very  limited,  hav- 
ing never  had  but  three  months’  schooling. 
Yet  by  his  unflinching  energy  and  determina- 
tion he  has  acquired  a good  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  branches  outside  of  his 
profession.  His  political  affiliations  are  in 
accordance  with  the  Republican  party,  which, 
in  the  fall  of  1881,  elected  him  to  the  Sixty- 
Fifth  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  from  Jack- 
son  County,  and  he  is  now  renominated  for 
election  in  the  fall  of  1883.  He  was  married 
April  28,  1868,  to  Maria  S.  Hanna,  of  Jack- 
son  County,  Ohio,  by  whom  he  has  had  six 
children,  all  now  living. 

Thomas  Jones  North  was  born  in  North 
Wales,  March  12,  1811,  the  eldest  of  three 
children  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Evans) 
Jones.  The  most  of  his  boyhood  days  were 
spent  in  the  coal  mines,  and  in  1829  he  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  settling  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  where  he  lived  seven  years.  He 
there  married  Sarah  Miles,  a daughter  of  j 
Thomas  Miles  who,  with  her  parents,  came  to  j 
America  from  North  Wales  in  1829.  In  1836  f 
Mr.  Jones  North  moved  to  Jefferson  Town-  | 
ship,  Jackson  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  bought  120  i 
acres  of  land.  He  now  owns  280  acres  in 
Franklin  Township,  and  some  town  prop- 
erty. He  followed  coal  mining  six  years  in 
Ohio  in  connection  with  farming,  subsequent- 
ly quarrying  stone.  In  September,  18S2,  he 
moved  to  Jackson,  where  he  is  now  living  a 
retired  life.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  North  are 
members  of  the  Baptist  church.  They  have 
a family  of  thirteen  children — T.  M.,  Mary, 
John  M.,  E.  T.,  Elizabeth,  Miles,  Jonah,  Han- 
nah, Sarah,  Susan,  Isaac,  Margaret  J.  and 
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William  H.  He  was  the  first  Welsh  voter 
in  Jefferson  Township,  having  been  natural- 
ized in  Pennsylvania. 

T.  M.  Jones  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
Jan.  29,  1832,  the  eldest  of  thirteen  children 
of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Miles)  Jones,  the  for- 
mer a native  of  North  Wales,  born  in  1811. 
In  1838  his  parents  removed  to  Jackson,  where 
they  still  reside.  When  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  began  to  learn  the  stone  mason’s  trade, 
working  at  it  till  1857.  He  superintended 
the  building  of  the  Jefferson,  Latrobe  and 
Young  America  furnaces.  He  was  for  twen- 
ty-five years  manager  of  furnaces,  and  was  a 
stockholder  in  the  Jefferson  and  Star.  The 
latter  is  the  only  stone-coal  furnace  in  Jack- 
son  County  that  ever  paid  a dividend  to  the 
stockholders.  In  1882-’83  he  erected  the 
Jones  Music  Hall,  corner  of  Main  and 
Church  streets.  It  is  60  x 87£  teet,  with  a seat- 
ing capacity  of  1,200.  It  has  a good,  stage, 
scenery,  etc.,  and  cost  $20,000.  He  is  now 
connected  with  the  Jackson  Coal  Company, 
the  Jones  Coal  Company,  and  is  also  inter- 
ested in  the  lands  operated  by  Jones  & Mor- 
gan. He  also  owns  a fine  grazing  farm 
of  280  acres  joining  the  corporation  of  Jack- 
son,  and  has  in  the  past  made  a specialty 
of  fine  Durham  cattle.  Mr.  Jones  shipped 
the  first  car  load  of  coal  from  Coalton,  on  the 
Springfield,  Jackson  & Pomeroy  Railroad. 
He  also  opened  the  first  coal  mine  near  Coal- 
ton,  now  the  property  of  the  Kelly  Coal  Com- 
pany. Politically  he  is  a Republican.  He 
was  married  in  1858  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  Davis.  They  have  a family  ot 
five  children. 

Marion  Kesinger , superintendent  and  over- 
seer of  the  banks  of  the  Mohler  J;  Kesinger 
mine,  was  born  in  Monroe  County,  Va.,  in 
1845.  He  was  reared  on  a farm,  receiving  a 
common-school  education.  He  came  to  Jack- 
son  County,  Ohio,  in  1862,  and  in  1863  en- 
listed in  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Twen- 
ty-ninth Ohio  Infantry.  He  served  six  months, 


and  on  his  return  home  enlisted  in  Company 
E,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-third  Ohio  In- 
fantry. He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  After  his  return  home  he  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  Mohler  as  bank  boss  of  his 
mine,  and  held  the  position  till  the  present 
firm  was  organized.  He  was  married  in  1871 
to  Maggie,  daughter  of  Beverly  Keenan,  of 
Jackson  County. 

John  Charles  Kyle,  coal  operator,  Jackson, 
Ohio,  was  born  at  Youngstown,  Mahoning  Co., 
Ohio,  June  12,  1855,  a son  of  Alexander 
Stewart  and  Mary  W.  (Henderson)  Kyle,  his 
father  a native  of  Ohio  and  his  mother  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  latter  died  Feb.  20,  1866. 
His  parents  were  married  at  Hendersonville, 
Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  25,  1842,  and  had  a 
family  of  three  children.  The  subject  of  our 
sketch  received  a common-school  education  at 
Youngstown,  and  graduated  from  the  Iron 
City  Commercial  College  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
In  his  younger  days  he  was  engaged  in  pros- 
pecting for  coal,  but  in  January,  1879,  locat- 
ed in  Jackson,  and  has  been  operating  in 
and  mining  coal.  Politically  he  is  a Repub- 
lican. He  was  elected  a member  of  the  City 
Council  in  April,  1881.  He  was  married  Dec. 
25,  1879,  to  Mary  Lee  Fellows,  of  Youngs- 
town, Ohio.  They  have  but  one  daughter — 
Mary  Roberts.  Mr.  Kyle  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  belongs  to  Lodge  No. 
132,  Jackson,  Ohio. 

J.  W.  Laird , attorney  at  law,  was  born  in 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Feb.  20,  1822,  a son  ot 
John  and  Phoebe  (Ford)  Laird,  the  former  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Scotch  descent, 
and  the  latter  of  Virginia,  of  English  de- 
scent. He  was  reared  in  Chillicothe,  and 
there  received  his  early  education.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  Dr.  L.  W Foulke,  of  Chilli- 
cothe, and  attended  lectures  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
After  a practice  of  three  years — one  in  Indi- 
ana and  two  in  Jackson,  where  he  located  in 
1844— he,  in  1846,  began  the  publication  of 
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the  Jackson  Standard.  In  1855  he  opened  a 
private  banking  house.  In  1859,  having  for 
a number  of  years  been  reading  law,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  has  since  been  prac- 
ticing in  Jackson.  Politically  Mr.  Laird  is  a 
Republican.  He  has  served  several  terms  as 
Mayor  of  Jackson.  In  1850  he  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  the  interest  of  the  Whig  party. 
He  has  been  a member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity since  1845,  and  has  taken  all  the  de- 
grees up  to  Knight  Templar,  including  the 
order  of  High  Priesthood.  Mr.  Laird  was 
married  in  1843  to  Mary  Marshall,  a native  of 
England,  born  July  16,  1824.  Of  their  ten 
children  but  seven  are  living.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Laird  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 

J . W. Lair d,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  a son  of  J.  W.  Laird.  His  boyhood 
days  were  spent  in  school,  and  after  attaining 
his  majority  he  taught  school  several  terms, 
but  owing  to  ill-health  he  abandoned  teach- 
ing, and  in  1880  began  the  manufacture  of 
brick.  He  is  also  engaged  in  contracting ? 
and  uses  all  the  brick  of  his  own  manufact- 
ure and  the  most  of  that  manufactured  by 
two  other  parties.  He  was  the  first  brick 
burner  to  furnish  what  the  town  demanded. 
Among  the  leading  contracts  taken  and  com- 
pleted by  him  are  the  Catholic  parsonage, 
the  new  school  building  (cost,  $7,000),  Jones’s 
Music  Hall,  Lutheran  church,  many  fine  res- 
idences on  Pearl  street,  the  Masonic  Hall  at 
Portland,  the  residence  of  J.  W.  Laird,  and 
the  brick  work  on  the  present  jail.  Mr.  Laird 
is  one  of  the  energetic  young  men  of  Jackson, 
and  is  second  to  no  contractor  in  the  county. 
He  was  married  to  Sallie  Reed. 

John  A.  Lloyd , merchant  tailor,  was  born 
May  3,  1839,  in  South  Wales,  a son  of  John 
and  Mary  Lloyd,  who  were  married  in  Wales 
about  1828.  They  emigrated  to  America  in 
1840,  settling  in  Madison  Township,  Jackson 
County,  where  the  father  died  July  6,  1841. 


They  had  six  children,  three  of  whom  are  de- 
ceased. John  A.  was  reared  in  Madison  Town- 
ship, where  he  attended  the  district  schools 
eight  terms,  the  school  being  held  only  three 
months  of  the  year.  Oct.  19, 185  he  com- 
menced learning  the  tailor’s  trade  with  David 
L.  Evans,  of  Oak  Hill,  Ohio,  and  in  1865  en- 
gaged in  merchant  tailoring  and  general  mer- 
chandising at  Centerville,  Gallia  Co.,  Ohio. 
All  his  property  was  destroyed  by  fire  March 
17,  1873.  He  moved  to  Jackson,  November, 
1873.  He  was  married  Nov.  14,  1867,  at 
Centerville,  Ohio,  to  Elizabeth  Thomas.  They 
have  two  children — Homer  Alfred  and  Mary 
Cora.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  Postmaster  at  Thur- 
man (Centerville)  from  1867  till  1873;  was 
Mayor  of  Centerville  eight  consecutive  years, 
and  served  as  Township  Treasurer  two  years. 
He  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

J.  A.  Long , manager  of  the  Eureka  Coal 
Mine,  was  born  Feb.  24,  1847.  His  grand- 
father, Elias  Long,  was  a native  of  Virginia, 
but  in  1816,  with  his  wife  and  children,  set- 
tled in  Jackson,  Ohio,  where  he  died.  An- 
drew, the  eldest  of  his  children,  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1810,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  was  a farmer.  He  married  Eliza,  daughter 
of  Hon.  John  James,  of  Jackson  County.  She 
was  born  in  1810  and  died  in  1874.  Mr. 
Long  died  in  1869.  J.  A.  was  the  youngest 
of  their  four  children.  Although  reared  on  a 
farm  he  received  a liberal  education.  In  the 
spring  of  1868  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Aud- 
itor. In  1869  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of 
Jackson  County.  Dec.  10,  1873,  he  bought 
the  dry  goods  house  of  C.  S.  Dickinson  & Co. 
He  subsequently  was  at  the  Franklin  Mills 
two  years  when  he  opened  the  Eureka  Mine. 
He  is  stockholder  and  director  of  the  Iron 
Bank,  Jackson.  Politically  he  is  a Republi- 
can; in  religious  faith  a Methodist.  Oct.  10, 
1870,  he  married  Ella  Dascomb,  of  Chillicothe, 
Ohio.  They  have  four  children. 

John  L.  Long , merchant,  is  a son  of  Elias, 
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a grandson  of  Elias  Long,  the  latter  a na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania  and  of  German  extraction. 
He  was  a patriot  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
and  subsequently  located  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  followed  butchering,  and  finally 
settled  in  Frederick  County,  Ya.,  where  after 
several  years  hotel-keeping  he  died.  Of  his 
children  Elias,  Jr.,  was  the  third,  and  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  declared  (1776). 
He  matured  mostly  in  his  native  city  but 
when  verging  on  manhood  he  went  to  Freder- 
ick County,  Ya.,  and  there  married  Barbara 
Correll,  a native  of  Rockingham  County, Ya., 
but  of  German  extraction.  During  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century  they  moved  to 
Ohio  and  settled  near  Chillicothe,  where  they 
remained  until  1818,  in  which  year  they  set- 
tled in  the  town  of  Jackson,  Ohio.  When 
coming  to  Jackson  the  town  was  embriotic, 
the  country  surrounding  it  in  the  wilds  of  nat- 
ure, and  the  population  very  much  in  a mi- 
nority with  the  wild  denizens  that  roamed  the 
dense  unbroken  forest.  Here  he  opened  a 
small  store,  one  among  the  first  in  town,  and 
thus  continued  until  his  death,  which  occur- 
red in  1860,  from  an  attack  of  Asiatic  chol- 
era. He  had  been  apprenticed  to  the  hatter’s 
trade  when  a boy  and  followed  that  pursuit  un- 
til coming  to  Jackson.  He  was  of  elastic  step 
and  activity,  having  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
four  years,  and  accomplished  a great  deal  of 
good  through  life.  In  politics  he  was  an  old- 
line  Whig,  but  not  of  an  aspiring  disposition. 
He  was  contented  with  the  quiet  routine  of 
business  life,  in  which  his  honor  and  integri- 
ty were  unquestioned,  and  hediedan  esteem- 
ed citizen  of  Jackson.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  to  which  he 
zealously  adhered  for  many  years.  He  also 
was  an  ardent  member  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, possessed  with  liberality,  charity  and  be- 
nevolence. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
been  a widower  several  years.  He  and  wife  had 
six  children  of  whom  John  L.,  the  third,  was 


born  in  Jackson,  Ohio,  in  1825,  and  has  been 
a life-long  resident  of  his  native  town.  His 
youthful  days  were  spent  in  his  father’s  store 
together  'with  sufficient  time  in  school  to  ac- 
quire a good  education.  On  nearing  maturity 
he  saw  that  in  all  business  life  a knowledge 
of  law  would  not  only  be  beneficial,  but  at 
the  same  time  gratifying  to  possess,  hence  he 
devoted  two  years  of  his  life  to  reading  in 
that  profession,  not  with  the  expectation  of 
practicing.  In  1852  he  married  Cornelia  Y. 
Hoffman,  of  Jackson,  and  soon  after  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  pursuit,  which  he  continued 
until  the  opening  of  the  late  Rebellion, 
at  which  time  he  bought  his  present  farm, 
west  of  town,  and  settled  his  family  on  it. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  recruiting  com- 
panies but  never  entered  active  service. 
He  resides  on  his  farm,  cultivating  it  him 
self  until  1880,  when  he  abandoned  the  farm 
duties,  only  superintending  the  tenants.  In 
1880  he  opened  his  present  general  retail 
store,  corner  of  Main  and  Portsmouth  streets, 
Jackson . In  politics  he  is  a Democrat  though 
not  an  aspirant  for  office.  He  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  order  in  good  standing. 
He  and  wife  have  had  six  children,  five  of 
whom  are  still  living  and  are  well  educated, 
which  was  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  Mrs.  Long  is  an  ardent 
worker  in  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  and  a member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church. 

James  W.  Longbon.  — There  is  a popular 
tradition  entitled  to  some  credence  that  one 
of  his  paternal  ancestors  came  over  from 
Normandy  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
This  tradition  is  supported  by  the  ancient 
orthography  of  the  name  Longbonne  as  found 
in  old  family  records,  which  is  evidently  of  Nor- 
man origin  and  which  has  been  curtailed  from 
time  to  time  to  its  present  form.  Moreover, 
William  and  Norman  have  always  been  favor- 
ite names  in  the  family,  and  seem  to  have 
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been  perpetuated  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Concerning  the  ability,  rank,  prowess, 
achievements  or  personal  appearance  of  their 
ancestor,  we  have  no  reliable  testimony. 
Probably  he  was  large,  tall  and  dark,  as  a 
Norman  warrior  should  be,  clad  in  a coat  of 
mail  with  helmet  and  visor,  armed  with  a 
lance  and  cross  bow,  and  reflecting  the  typical 
crusader,  who  went  out  to  do  battle  for  the 
cross  and  the  sepulcher  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Let  us  presume  that  he  “ drew  a good  bow  at 
Hastings,”  and  leave  him  there  in  his  glory. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Yorkshire,  England,  May  26,  1824,  and  came 
to  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  in  1829.  Attended 
district  school  at  Grafton,  Ohio.  Pursued 
academical  studies  for  several  years  at  Elyria, 
Ohio,  and  prepared  for  admission  to  the  jun- 
ior class  in  college.  Taught  a common  school 
in  the  counties  of  Medina,  Cuyahoga,  Holmes 
and  Lorain.  Came  to  Jackson,  Ohio,  in  1847, 
and  engaged  in  teaching.  Married  in  1849. 
Taught  in  the  public  schools  at  Piketon,  Ohio, 
in  1851  and  1852,  and  returned  to  Jackson  in 
1853.  Studied  law  with  Hon.  Levi  Dungan 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1854.  Super- 
intended the  Jackson  public  schools  and  prac- 
ticed law  until  1862,  when  he  was  appointed 
Adjutant  of  the  Ninety-first  Regiment,  Ohio 
Infantry  Volunteers,  and  served  nearly  two 
years  until  discharged  for  physical  disability. 
Appointed  Commissioner  for  the  Board  of 
Enrollment  for  the  Eleventh  District  of  Ohio 
in  1864,  and  Provost-Marshal  of  the  same 
district  in  1865.  Probate  Judge  of  Jackson 
County  from  1867  to  1870.  Received  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  Ohio 
University  in  1874.  Deputy  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  from  1875  to  1878.  Superin- 
tendent of  Jackson  public  schools  from  1877 
to  1880.  Has  held  the  office  of  Master  Com- 
missioner of  Jackson  Common  Pleas  contin- 
uously since  1857,  and  the  office  of  County 
School  Examiner  since  1852.  In  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  respective  positions  he 


has  been  called  to  fill  he  has  displayed  abili- 
ties of  a high  order.  Endowed  with  great 
energy  and  perseverance,  every  duty  is  fully 
performed.  His  habits  of  mind  will  leave 
him  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  entire 
accomplishment,  even  to  the  minutest  detail, 
of  every  task  undertaken.  While  busily 
engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  life  he  has 
nevertheless  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  his  investi- 
gations have  led  him  into  many  different 
fields  of  inquiry.  His  sphere  of  knowledge 
embraces  literature,  science,  philosophy,  pro- 
fessional studies  and  all  the  leading  topics  of 
the  day.  His  knowledge  is  not  superficial 
but  accurate,  thorough  and  profound.  He  is 
a ripe  scholar.  While  his  perceptive  faculties 
may  not  be  so  quick,  nor  his  processes  of 
thought  so  rapid  as  many  other  men,  yet  his 
views  are  clear,  profound  and  comprehensive. 
He  has  great  ability  as  a writer  in  poetry  as 
well  as  in  prose.  In  his  character  as  a citizen 
he  is  without  reproach.  He  has  positive  opin- 
ions upon  most  political  and  social  questions, 
and  in  his  expression  of  them  he  is  fearless 
and  outspoken.  In  all  his  views  he  is  entirely 
upright  and  conscientious.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church  from  infan- 
cy, and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  his  conduct 
has  been  in  entire  accord  with  his  professions, 
than  which  there  can  be  no  higher  praise. 

C.  M.  Martin  was  born  in  what  is  now 
Lick  Township,  Jackson  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept. 
14,  1806,  a son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Shoup) 
Martin,  and  a grandson  of  James  Martin. 
The  latter  was  a native  of  Ireland  and  came 
to  America  in  early  manhood,  locating  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  married.  Subsequently 
he  removed  to  Maryland  where  his  son  John 
was  born,  reared  and  married.  Early  in  the 
present  century  the  family  removed  to  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  and  in  1804  to  the  Scioto  Salt 
Reserve,  where  Jackson  now  stands,  where 
James  Martin  died  in  1816.  From  the  date 
of  coming  to  the  county  in  1804  till  1818 
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John  Martin  worked  at  the  salt  furnaces  of 
Ross  & Nelson  and  John  Johnson.  He  after- 
ward bought  considerable  land  and  cleared  it 
of  forest  trees,  converting  it  into  the  now 
broad  and  open  fields  of  Franklin  Township. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  church. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years  and  his 
wife  at  the  age  of  eighty.  They  had  a family 
of  five  children,  all  now  living — Courtney  M., 
John  M.,  Elizabeth,  Nancy  and  Eliza.  The 
sum  of  their  ages  is  340  years,  and  all  but 
Elizabeth  live  in  Jackson  County.  C.  M., 
the  subject  of  our  sketch,  is  the  eldest.  He 
spent  his  boyhood  days  with  his  father  on  the 
farm,  remaining  with  him  till  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  He  then  worked  as  a farm  hand 
for  $7  and  $8  a month,  and  by  economy,  in 
1831  owned  a good  farm  of  eighty  acres. 
That  same  year  he  married  Nancy  Stephenson, 
a native  of  Virginia,  born  Aug.  22,  1806,  and 
settled  on  his  farm.  In  1835  he  moved  to 
Jackson  and  opened  a small  grocery,  and  for 
many  years  has  been  one  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  Jackson.  He  has  met  with  many 
reverses  and  adversities,  otherwise  his  ability 
as  a financier  would  number  him  with  the 
wealthiest  men  of  the  county.  In  1874  he  had 
five  buildings  destroyed  by  fire,  but  in  1875, 
nothing  daunted,  he  erected  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  Jackson,  on  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Broadway;  the  store  fronting  on  Main 
street  is  73  x 20,  and  the  one  on  Broadway 
88  x 20.  Mr.  Martin  has  always  been  a pub- 
lic-spirited man  and  in  1854  took  an  active 
part  in  the  building  of  what  is  now  the  M. 
& C.  Railroad.  In  1880  his  sons  became  as- 
sociated with  him  in  business,  and  the  same 
year  he  retired  from  active  business  pursuits. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  have  had  nine  children, 
but  six  now  living.  They  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  church. 

Major  T.  S.  Matthews  was  born  in  Vinton, 
Gallia  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1834,  a son  of  Moses  and 
Mary  (Smith)  Matthews.  His  ancestors  were 
originally  of  French  descent,  but  later  were 


residents  of  Wales.  His  grandfather,  Rhineas 
Matthews,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and,  with 
Rufus  Putman,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Marietta,  Ohio.  He  died  in  Gallia  County. 
His  father  was  born  and  died  in  Gallia  Coun- 
ty. He  was  for  eight  years  Associate  Judge  of 
that  county.  Eleven  of  his  children  are  still 
living.  Our  subject  was  reared  on  a farm 
and  educated  in  the  public  schools.  In  the 
fall  of  1861  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Thirty- 
sixth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  served  one  year  in 
that  regiment  and  was  then  transferred  to  the 
One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Ohio,  and 
commissioned  Adjutant,  and  subsequently 
Major.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of  South 
Mountain,  second  Bull  Run,  Antietam  and 
Nashville.  He  was  mustered  out  at  Knox- 
ville, Term.  In  the  fall  of  1864  he  married 
Frances  Chappelle,  of  French  origin,  a great- 
granddaughter  of  Pitt  Putman.  From  1866 
till  1868  Mr.  Matthews  was  in  the  hardware 
business  in  Middleport,  Meigs  Co.,  Ohio,  but 
in  the  latter  year  removed  to  Jackson  and  es- 
tablished his  present  place  of  business.  He 
is  now  the  oldest  hardware  merchant  in  Jack- 
son.  He  carries  a full  line  of  goods  and  re- 
ceives a favorable  patronage.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Matthews  have  three  children. 

Adam  MoClung  was  born  in  Baltimore 
County,  Md.  in  1805,  a son  of  Samuel  and 
grandson  of  Robert  McClung,  both  natives 
of  Baltimore  County,  Md.  His  grandfather 
went  into  the  war  of  the  Revolution  as  a sol- 
dier, taking  his  son  Samuel,  then  only  ten 
years  old,  with  him  and  remained  sixteen 
months.  Samuel  McClung  was  married  to 
Charlotte  Fugit,  a native  of  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty, Md.,  who  died  in  Washington  County, 
Pa.,  in  1853,  Samuel  McClung  having  died 
in  the  same  county  in  1845.  They  were  the 
parents  of  four  children — Adam,  Caleb, 
Mordecai  and  Mary,  all  deceased  but  our  sub- 
ject, who  was  married  Dec.  15, 1829,  to  Alice 
Cool.  They  have  had  six  children  of  whom 
only(two  survive— Samuel  and  Mary.  Four 
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sons  are  deceased.  Mrs.  McClung  died  in 
1870.  Mr.  McClung  moved  to  Jackson  County 
in  1844.  He  has  been  a farmer  all  his  life 
and  has  done  what  he  could  for  the  prosperity 
of  his  adopted  State.  He  has  always  affiliated 
with  the  Democratic  party,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  since 
1840. 

William  McGhee , deceased,  son  of  John 
McGhee,  who  was  born  in  Bedford  County, 
Va., of  Scotch  extraction.  He  matured  in  his 
native  county,  but  early  in  the  present  cent- 
ury came  to  Ohio,  stopping  at  Chillicothe. 
He  removed  from  there  to  Jackson  about  1808, 
bought  a tract  of  Congress  land  near  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Jackson  and  became  a prominent 
pioneer,  being  especially  known  for  his  integ- 
rity and  uprightness  of  principle  as  well  as 
his  stability  of  mind.  He  was  a genial  and 
pleasant  neighbor,  and  by  occupation,  a 
wagon-maker  and  farmer.  His  wife  was 
Priscilla  Radcliff,  by  whom  he  had  nine  chil- 
dren. They  both  died  in  Jackson  County,  he 
aged  eighty-one  years  and  his  wife  forty-five 
years.  Of  their  children,  William,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  the  second,  and  was 
born  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  April  5,  1815. 
In  his  boyhood  days  schools  were  few  and 
very  inferior,  yet  with  his  increasing  energy 
he  acquired  a fair  education,  mostly  by  close 
application  to  studies  during  the  leisure  hours 
on  the  farm.  At  his  majority  he  engaged  in 
business  for  himself  by  farming,  and  about 
1840  he  opened  a store  on  his  farm  two  miles 
east  of  Berlin,  conducting  the  two  jointly. 
The  location  for  the  store  may  seem  to  have 
been  rather  isolated,  yet  his  large  and  favor- 
able acquaintance  and  good  business  habits 
soon  won  for  him  a large  list  of  customers,  and 
his  success  was  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the 
county  at  that  time.  In  1854  hp  became  con- 
nected with  the  Latrobe  Furnace,  in  which 
he  was  quite  active,  but  in  1856  he  severed 
his  relations  with  that  furnace  and  in  1857 
bought  the  Iron  Yalley  (subsequently  the 


Lincoln)  Furnace  which  name  he  gave  it. 
This  he  operated  with  remarkable  success  un- 
til his  death,  July  4, 1871,  from  an  attack  of 
cholera.  Though  a man  of  weak  constitution 
he  was  very  industrious,  determined  and 
wary  in  his  undertakings,  knowing  no  such 
word  as  fail.  As  a business  man  his  capacity 
was  almost  unlimited,  and  his  honor  and  in- 
tegrity unquestioned.  His  charity  and  liber- 
ality toward  all  worthy  enterprises  were  never 
wanting,  but  he  was  always  ready  to  stand  his 
share  of  the  burden.  Whilst  not  over  active 
in  body  he  made  it  up  in  his  mental  faculties 
and  we  may  well  quote  the  old  adage,  “Still 
water  runs  deep.”  For  rapidity  and  accuracy 
of  mental  calculation  he  had  few  superiors, 
seldom  talked  a great  deal,  but  read  consider- 
able, and  his  advice  as  a counselor  on  any 
subject  was  considered  valuable.  His  wife 
was  Electa  R.,  daughter  of  Judge  Hugh  Poor. 
She  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  April 
24,  1821,  having  always  resided  in  the  county, 
and  received  a good  common-school  education. 
Their  marriage  was  consummated  Oct.27,1836. 
The  result  of  this  union  was  eight  children, 
four  died  in  infancy.  Those  living  are — James, 
a prominent  furnaceman  of  Jackson  County; 
Langley  and  EmmaC.  Ripley  H.,  the  young- 
est, who  after  completing  a commercial  edu- 
cation, a promising  young  man  of  moral 
worth  and  business  integrity,  died  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  years. 

J.  «/.,  G.  C.  and  W.  F.  McKitterick  are 
sons  of  John  and  grandsons  of  John  McKitter- 
ick. The  latter  was  a native  of  Ireland  where  he 
died.  John  came  to  Ohio  in  minor  life,  and 
married  Maria  L.,  daughter  of  George  L. 
Crookham,  an  early  educator  of  Jackson 
County,  Ohio.  John  McKitterick,  Sr.,  still 
resides  in  the  county,  and  is  an  extensive 
farmer  and  stock-grazer.  The  McKitterick 
Brothers  are  natives  of  Jackson  County. 
They  were  reared  to  farm  life,  and  acquired  a 
common  education.  In  the  fall  of  1877  they 
opened  their  mining  interests,  together  with 
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their  store,  which  they  have  since  success- 
fully operated.  Their  office  is  on  the  corner 
of  Bridge  and  Water  streets,  Jackson,  Ohio. 

Captain  II  C.  Messenger  was  born  in  Lick- 
ing County,  Ohio,  Nov.  27,  1827,  a soa  of 
David  and  Martha  Messenger.  When  four- 
teen years  of  age  he  commenced  to  clerk  in  a 
dry-goods  store,  and  when  sixteen  began  to 
work  as  an  engineer.  He  was  on  a number 
of  the  leading  railroads  of  Ohio.  In  1854  he 
married  Sophia  E.,  daughter  of  Dr.  Asa  W. 
Isham,  and  located  in  Jackson,  Ohio.  He 
carried  on  a farm  near  the  city  till  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  when  he  was  elected  Captain  of 
Company  D,  Fifty-third  Ohio  Infantry.  He 
was  a brave  and  gallant  soldier,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  battles  of  Shiloh  and  Corinth. 
Owing  to  over-exertion  he  brought  on  ill 
health  which  resulted  in  typhoid-pneumonia, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  April  27, 
1863.  Captain  Messenger  was  a tafl,  square- 
shouldered, well-built  man,  of  line  personal 
appearance.  He  left  a family  of  four  children 
to  the  care  of  his  wife,  and  they  have ‘all 
grown  to  maturity,  a blessing  to  the  labors  of 
a kind  and  faithful  mother.  They  are  Nellie; 
Mary,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  K.  Gibson,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Troy,  Ohio; 
Fannie,  a graduate  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and 
now  practicing  medicine  in  Springfield,  Ohio; 
Asa  C.,  a medical  student,  under  the  precep- 
torship  of  Dr.  Williams.  Captain  Messenger 
was  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  In 
religious  faith  he  was  a Presbyterian,  as  is 
also  Mrs.  Messenger.  She  was  born  in  Jack- 
son  in  1833. 

Hillborn  C.  Miller , Judge  of  the  Probate 
Court,  is  a son  of  Dr.  James  II.  C.  and  Azu- 
ba  (Carpenter)  Miller.  He  was  born  May 
18,  1841,  at  Rocky  Hill,  in  Bloomfield  Town- 
ship, Jackson  Co.,  Ohio,  and  when  he  was 
four  years  old  his  parents  moved  into  the 
town  of  Jackson,  where  he  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  the  common  schools.  In  1858  he  be- 
gan working  in  a printing  office,  and  followed 
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that  occupation  till  1867,  except  the  time  he 
served  in  the  United  States  army.  In  1862  he 
enlisted  in  Company  E,  Eighty-seventh  Ohio 
Infantry,  as  a Corporal,  and  was  captured  at 
the  surrender  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  in  the  fall  of 
that  year,  and  soon  after  paroled  and  mustered 
out  of  service.  As  soon  as  exchanged,  in  the 
summer  of  1863,  he  again  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany D,  First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery,  and 
was  made  Orderly  Sergeant;  was  subsequent- 
ly promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant,  and  as- 
signed to  Company  G,  of  same  regiment,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  June  20, 1865, 
when  he  was  honorably  discharged  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  He  was  married  July  6,  1865,  to 
Miss  Annie  M.  Roberts,  of  Jackson,  Ohio. 
She  was  a daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mercy  Rob- 
erts, and  was  born  in  Ross  County,  Ohio,  in 
1843.  They  have  four  children  living — Mag- 
gie Azuba,  Cora  Annie,  Arthur  Roberts  and 
Samuel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  and  their  two 
daughters  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  ot  Jackson.  In  1867  Mr.  Mil- 
ler was  appointed  as  Assistant  Assessor  ot 
United  States  Internal  Revenue,  and  held 
that  position  and  the  office  of  Deputy  Col- 
lector until  3874,  when  he  resigned,  in  order 
to  give  his  attention  to  an  insurance  and 
claim  agency  which  had  grown  upon  his 
hands,  the  insurance  beginning  in  1869  and 
the  claim  business  in  1873.  This  busi- 
ness he  continued  to  prosecute  successfully 
until  1881,  when  the  Republican  party  nomi- 
nated and  elected  him  as  Judge  of  the  Pro- 
bate Court  of  Jackson  County,  which  position 
he  now  occupies.  Judge  Miller  has  earned  a 
reputation  for  honesty,  promptness  and  un- 
questionable integrity.  This  is  the  verdict  of 
those  who  know  him. 

O.  S.  Miller , merchant,  Jackson,  Ohio,  is 
a son  of  James  H.  C.  Miller,  who  was  born  in 
Massachusetts,  and  a grandson  of  Samuel 
Miller,  who  settled  in  an  early  day  in  Onta- 
rio County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died.  There  is 
where  James  JI.  C.  reached  man’s  estate.  In 
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the  early  part  of  his  life  he  applied  himself 
closely  to  study,  acquired  a good  education, 
and  for  a number  of  years  taught  school  in  Ma- 
ryland and  some  other  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  in  the  meantime  taking  up  the  study  of 
dentistry  and  surgery.  Subsequently  he 
traveled  extensively  in  South  America,  where 
he  joined  the  military  duties  as  Surgeon  un- 
der General  Boliver.  He  participated  in  the 
Revolution  between  South  America  and  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  during  his  services 
the  South  American  Government  sent  him  on 
a mission  to  the  United  States,  which,  while 
in  New  York  on  this  mission,  he  resigned. 
He  then  took  a trip  through  the  South  and 
Southwest  into  the  Republic  of  Texas  (as  it 
was  then  called).  While  there  the  Revolution 
between  Texas  and  Mexico  broke  out.  As  he 
could  not  coincide  with  the  Texans,  and  see- 
ing that  unless  he  did  he  would  be  very  un- 
popular, he  returned  to  New  York  State 
where  his  family  was  located.  About  the 
year  1836  he  moved  his  family  to  what  is  now 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  near  Youngstown, 
where  he  practiced  medicine.  His  wife,  Ca- 
lista  (Story)  Miller,  died  leaving  three  chil- 
dren— Dr.  S.  F.  Miller,  of  Iowa;  George  W., 
who  died  at  Jackson,  Ohio,  and  O.  S.  Miller, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  James  H.  C., 
while  near  Youngstown,  Ohio,  married  Miss 
Aznba  Carpenter  and  in  183S  moved  to 
Bloomfield  Township,  Jackson  Co.,  Ohio, 
where  he  had  an  extensive  practice  of  medi- 
cine, but  after  seven  years  he  moved  to  Jack- 
son,  opened  a drug  store  and  conducted  it 
with  his  practice  some  time.  Failing  health 
finally  induced  him  to  relinquish  his  profes- 
sion and  engage  in  the  furnace  business,  but 
during  the  financial  crisis  of  1857  misfortune 
met  him  and  he  suffered  severe  losses.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  he  moved  to  Nebraska,  where 
he  buried  his  wife  in  1878.  He  returned  to 
Jackson,  Ohio,  where  he  died  in  1881.  He  and 
his  last  wife  had  three  children — Dr.  O.  C. 
Miller,  now  deceased,  of  Jackson;  James  A,, 


Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado,  res- 
idence Denver,  and  H.  C.  Miller,  present 
Probate  Judge  of  Jackson  County,  Ohio.  Dr. 
James  H.  C.  Miller  was  the  preceptor  of  a 
number  of  medical  students  who  have  become 
men  of  medical  note — Dr.  Patterson,  of  Gal- 
lia County;  Dr.  Metcalf,  of  Missouri,  and  Dr. 
French,  of  Union  City,  Ind.  While  practic- 
ing here  he  had  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
his  professional  compeers,  with  whom  he  was 
not  unfrequently  called  in  council  and  his  ad- 
vice regarded  as  valuable.  O.  S.  Miller,  the 
youngest  of  his  mother’s  children,  was  born 
in  what  is  now  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  in 
1837,  but  since  one  year  old  has  been  a resi- 
dent of  Jackson  County,  where  he  received 
his  education,  mostly  in  the  schools  of  Jack- 
son.  His  father  having  been  a practical  drug- 
gist, O.  S.  became  largely  associated  in  the 
business  and  for  several  years  in  life  was  a 
drug  clerk.  In  1863  he  helped  to  recruit 
Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
ninth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  chosen 
Captain,  but  was  only  in  actual  service 
seven  months.  He  opened  his  present  gen- 
eral mercantile  business  in  1870,  and  his 
good  business  principles,  integrity  and  cour- 
tesy have  secured  for  him  a hearty  trade.  He 
was  married  to  Pliebe  A.  Steele,  by  whom  he 
has  one  daughter — Clara.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler are  consistent  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  of  Jackson,  Ohio. 

Isaiah  II.  McCormick  was  born  in  Wyandot 
County,  Ohio,  a son  of  James  and  Mary  A. 
(Savage)  McCormick,  the  former  a native  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  of  New  Jersey. 
His  parents  were  married  in  1832,  and  had  a 
family  of  seven  children,  six  of  them  sons, 
Isaiah  H.  being  the  second.  All  these  sons 
were  in  the  late  war,  and  I.  II.  was  the  only  one 
wounded.  He  enlisted  in  Company  A,  For- 
tieth Illinois  Infantry,  July  27, 1861.  He  was 
in  a number  of  engagements,  and  was  wound- 
ed twice  at  Shiloh.  He  was  mustered  out  as 
Captain  of  Company  E,  One  Hundred  and 
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Forty-eighth  Ohio  Infantry,  Sept.  18,  1864. 
He  was  married  March  18,  1864,  to  Rachel 
L.  Walker,  daughter  of  Marcus  H.  and  Har- 
riet L.  (Ratcliff)  Walker,  who  was  born  Nov. 
22,  1842.  They  have  had  four  children,  only 
three  now  living — Charles  E.,  Cora  E.  and 
Elley  W.  Annie  L.  died  Aug.  4,  1870.  Mr. 
McCormick  educated  himself  by  his  own  la- 
bor. He  taught  school  and  thus  obtained  the 
means  to  enable  him  to  attend  Otterbein  Uni- 
versity at  W esterville  three  years.  He  is  now 
the  principal  merchant  at  Raysville,  carrying 
a stock  of  general  merchandise,  valued  at 
$3,000.  Heat  one  time  owned  1,100  acres  of 
fine  land,  and  at  present  owns  1,000  acres. 
When  he  returned  from  the  army  he  had  $300, 
and  in  1867  began  business  in  Raysville.  He 
is  a Knight  Templar  Mason,  an  Odd  Fellow, 
a member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  Royal  Arcanum  and  the  Knights  of 
Honor.  Mr.  McCormick  is  worth  about  $40, 
000,  and  carries  $16,000  life  insurance.  lie 
has  held  various  offices  of  trust  in  Vinton 
County,  but  of  late  years,  though  often  solic- 
ited, refuses  to  accept  any  office.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Christian  church  at  Raysville. 

E.  W.  Mitchell , contractor  and  machinist, 
Jackson,  Ohio,  is  a son  of  William  M.  D. 
Mitchell,  who  was  of  Scotch  and  Irish  extrac- 
tion, but  a native  of  Virginia,  where  he  was 
engaged  as  a blacksmith  and  farmer  until  his 
death.  In  religion  he  was  a strict  Baptist, 
and  in  politics  a staunch  Democrat.  His  wife 
was  Elizabeth  Stover,  also  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  of  German  paternal  ancestors.  Of 
their  seven  children  E.  W.  is  the  second  and 
was  born  in  Virginia  in  1842.  He  was  reared 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  blacksmith  shop  and 
had  good  advantages,  and  accordingly  acquired 
a fair  education  at  Hollin’s  Institute,  in  Ro- 
anoke County,  Va.  He  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  not  from  any  desire  to  continue 
any  human  being  in  slavery.but  from  a State’s 
right  principle.  He  came  to  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 
in  August,  1865,  and  then  and  there,  without 


money  and  friends,  commenced  working  at  the 
blacksmith  trade,  subsequently  at  a furnace 
in  Lawrence  County,  and  in  March,  1866, 
reached  Jackson,  Ohio,  where  he  assisted  on 
the  blacksmith  work  of  the  Star  Furnace. 
Dec.  20,  1866,  while  thus  engaged,  he  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Peter  Hoops.  In  1868  he 
assisted  on  the  smith  work  of  the  Fulton  Fur- 
nace, and  in  1872  he  moved  to  Chester,  111., 
to  accept  the  position  of  superintendent  of  ma- 
chinery of  the  Chester  & Tamaroa  Railroad 
Company’s  shops.  Their  failure  in  1873  ne- 
cessitated him  to  seek  employment  elsewhere, 
and  he  accepted  the  superintendency  of  ma- 
chinery of  the  Joliet  Iron  and  Steel  Works  at 
Joliet,  111.  Their  failure  during  the  financial 
crisis  of  1874  again  threw  him  out  of  a posi- 
tion. Subsequently  he  became  foreman  in  a 
machine  shop  in  Chicago,  III.,  and  while  there 
strong  evidences  were  brought  to  bear  thatMr. 
Mitchell  possessed  an  ingenious  and  invent- 
ive mind,  which  led  to  his  employment  with 
the  Thorn  Wire  Hedge  Company,  of  the  same 
city,  to  produce  a machine  for  manufacturing 
barbed  wire,  which  in  due  time  he  completed 
to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  it 
being  the  original  invention  for  taking  the 
plain  wire,  putting  through  the  machine  and 
produce  it  manufactured  for  spanning  on  the 
fence  posts.  In  1876  he  returned  to  Jackson, 
Ohio,  and  with  George  Pugh  and  Mark  Stern- 
berger  became  a contractor  in  building  the 
grade  from  Jackson  to  Waverlv  of  what  is 
now  the  Ohio  Southern  Railroad.  In  1878  he 
established  a blacksmith  shop  near  the  site  of 
his  present  one  and  has  since  been  engaged 
in  machine  smithing,  and  in  1880  commenced 
his  large  contracts  by  building  Pitt  cars,  in 
which  he  was  successful.  In  1882  he  con- 
tracted the  iron  work  on  the  present  jail  build- 
ingin  Jackson,  which  is  acknowledged  not  to 
be  surpassed  for  solidity,  durability  and  safety 
by  any  jail  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  the 
spring  of  1883  he  closed  a contract  for  the 
building  of  a court-house  at  Marion,  Ohio,  at 
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a cost  of  $95,000.  Mr.  Mitchell  in  securing 
this  contract  has  forever  settled  the  question, 
through  the  Supreme  Court,  that  who  gets  a 
contract  holds  it,  be  it  the  lowest  bidder 
or  a friend,  regardless  of  bids.  Mr.  Mitchell 
came  to  J ackson  under  great  obstacles,  yet  has 
established  a reputation  as  being  possessed 
with  stability  of  mind,  honorable  business 
principles,  and  in  consequence  can  conduct  a 
large  business  with  a comparatively  small  cap- 
ital. He  is  one  of  the  well-to-do  citizens, 
willing  to  assist  in  all  public  improvements. 
He  and  his  wife  have  four  children,  all  living. 

C.  V.  Mohler , ofMohler  & Kesinger,  miners 
and  dealers  in'  best  Jackson  coal,  was  born 
near  Xenia,  Greene  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  31,  1851, 
a son  of  Adam  and  Susan  H.  (Marmaduke) 
Mohler,  residents  of  Belbrook,  Ohio,  and  a 
grandson  of  V.  B.  Mohler,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
He  remained  on  the  farm,  attending  school 
during  the  winter,  till  thirteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  commenced  to  clerk  in  a dry-goods 
house.  He  continued  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Xenia,  Dayton  and  Belbrook  about 
fourteen  years,  and  in  1878  removed  to  Jack- 
son  and  became  engaged  in  the  coal  business 
with  Thornhill,  Mohler  & Co.  In  1881  he 
formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  Kesinger  and 
leased  their  present  mines.  Mr.  Mohler  owns 
a fourth  interest  in  the  "Western  Coal  Compa- 
ny, of  Coalton.  One  mine  of  Mohler  & Kes- 
inger is  located  on  the  Ada  switch,  and  the 
other  on  the  Springfield  switch.  The  latter 
was  opened  in  1880  by  J.  H.  Wilson,  and  is 
a thirty-two  inch  vein,  free  from  all  impuri- 
ties; capacity  seventy-five  tons  daily.  Mr. 
Mohler  was  married  April  20,  1875,  to  Rachel 
L.  Snyder,  of  Dayton.  They  have  two  children. 

Arthur  B.  Monahan , M.  B.,  was  born  in 
Belmont  County,  Ohio,  Aug.,  24,  1827,  a son 
of  James  and  Maria  A.  Monahan,  natives  of 
Maryland,  but  early  settlers  of  Belmont  Coun- 
ty, and  subsequently  residents  of  Jackson 
County,  where  they  died.  He  lived  the  greater 
part  of  his  early  life  in  Monroe  County,  Ohio, 


and  attended  the  schools  of  Mount  P easant. 
He  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  R. 
Ramsey,  of  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, in  1851,  although  at  that  time  he  had 
been  a resident  of,  and  practiced  in  Athens 
County  some  time.  He  was  politically  a Re- 
publican and  strongly  advocated  the  suppres- 
sion of  slavery.  In  1859  he  was  elected  to 
represent  Athens  County  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, serving  two  years.  In  the  spring  of 
1861,  after  his  return  home  from  Columbus, 
he  offered  himself  as  a recruiting  officer  and 
raised  the  Sixty-third  Ohio  Infantry.  He  was 
tendered  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  but 
declined  it  and  was  afterward  appointed  Sur- 
geon. In  January,  1862,  he  had  a severe  at- 
tack of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  which  dis- 
abled him  ten  weeks,  but  in  the  spring  he 
joined  his  regiment,  though  obliged  to  rely  on 
his  cane  for  support.  He  was  promoted  to 
Brigade  Surgeon,  and  afterward  to  Major  Sur- 
geon, serving  till  the  close  of  the  war.  At 
the  second  battle  of  Corinth  he  was  wounded 
in  the  head  by  a bursting  shell,  from  which 
he  never  fully  recovered.  After  his  return 
from  the  war  he  resumed  practice  in  Athens 
County,  but  in  the  fall  of  1865  located  in  Jack- 
son.  It  was  his  intention  at  the  time  to  go 
further  west,  but  the  demands  for  his  services 
were  so  urgent  that  he  consented  to  remain  in 
Jackson.  In  the  fall  of  1875  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  from  Jackson  County,  and 
re-elected  in  1877,  but  died  June  20,  1878, 
before  the  expiration  of  his  second  term.  He 
was  a successful  practitioner,  military  officer 
and  legislator,  and  was  a man  whose  equal  is 
rarely  found.  His  charity  and  kindness  was 
never  exhausted,  especially  to  the  poor  and 
needy.  Though  firm  in  all  his  convictions, 
he  was  kind  and  considerate  of  others  and  at 
all  times  had  the  esteem  of  his  professional 
brethren.  He  married  Martha  Farmar,  Dec. 
30,  1847.  They  reared  a family  of  four  chil- 
dren—William  H.?  R?  F.,  Ida  (now  Mrs.  J,  T. 
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Forsythe)  and  Arthur  B.  Dr.  Monahan  was 
a Royal  Arch  Mason  and  a member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Dr.  I.  T.  Monahan , deceased,  Senator  and 
physician,  was  a son  of  James  and  Maria  A. 
(Walker)  Monahan,  both  natives  of  Maryland, 
who  became  early  settlers  of  Belmont  County, 
Ohio,  later  of  Athens  County,  and  finally  of 
Jackson  County,  where  they  resided  until  their 
death.  Their  family  consisted  of  thirteen 
children,  two  daughters  and  eleven  sons,  six 
of  whom  became  practicing  physicians.  The 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  in  1829,  near  the  village  of 
Bellaire.  While  in  minor  life  he  was  at  home 
with  his  parents  who  gave  him  the  advantage 
of  a good  common-school  education,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  commenced  teaching;  and 
while  following  that  channel  of  life  a few 
years,  the  study  of  medicine  seemed  to  pre- 
dominate in  his  mind  and  accordingly  he  took 
it  up  In  due  time  he  graduated  in  the 
school  of  medicine  and  commenced  practicing 
in  Athens  County,  Ohio.  The  year  1861 
marks  his  removal  to  Jackson,  Ohio,  where 
he  soon  gained  a large  practice.  Whilst  al- 
ways watchful  and  attentive  to  his  patients  he 
seemed  so  full  of  nervous,  restless  energy 
that  must  have  vent  that  he  was  always  en- 
gaged in  various  enterprises.  With  his  won- 
derful business  capacity  he  could  successfully 
conduct  a half  a dozen  kinds  of  business.  Al- 
though he  was  desirous  of  accumulating 
finances,  crowded  with  practice  and  watching, 
and  other  business  ventures,  he  always  found 
time  to  take  an  active  part  in  National,  State 
and  local  politics,  as  well  as  all  matters  of 
public  enterprise,  either  scientific,  literary  or 
religious.  In  the  fall  of  1875  he  was  a candi- 
date on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  Senator 
from  the  Seventh  Senatorial  District  and  in 
this  strong  Republican  district  was  elected, 
liis  ability  as  a Senator  together  with  his  due 
regard  and  appreciation  for  humanity  at  large 
won  for  him  many  warm  friends,  not  only  in 


his  own  but  also  in  the  Republican  party.  In 
the  fall  of  1872  he  refused  to  support  Greeley, 
believing  it  inconsistent  for  the  Democratic 
party  to  vote  for  a life-long  opponent.  In  all 
matters  he  had  the  courage  to  express  his 
opinion,  never  leaving  any  man  in  doubt  as 
to  where  he  stood  on  any  question,  and  when 
once  his  conclusions  were  formed  they  were 
unchangeable,  although  his  active  mind, 
nervous  force,  diverse  business  interests, 
strong  political  affiliations,  with  his  aggressive 
method  of  expression  could  not  avoid  ex- 
citing opposition  and  antagonism.  His  moral 
principals  were  fixed  and  his  perceptions  of 
right  and  wrong  keen.  As  a neighbor  he 
was  obliging  and  kind,  his  heart  never  closed 
to  appeals  for  charitable  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses. The  Doctor  was  impulsive,  and  when 
errors  were  committed  they  were  not  pre- 
meditated. The  Doctor  was  married  J uly  25, 
1850,  at  Watertown,  Washington  Co.,  Ohio, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Dennis  and  Catharine 
Ryan.  She  was  of  Irish  parents,  born  at 
Beth,  near  Montreal,  Canada,  Jan.  17,  1824, 
and  when  a child  her  parents  moved  to  Wash- 
ington County,  Ohio.  She  was  an  ardent 
member  of  the  Catholic  church,  quiet,  modest 
and  unobtrusive;  a kind  neighbor,  model 
companion  and  kind  mother  to  her  four  chil- 
dren, of  whom  two  now  survive — Josephine, 
wife  of  L.  Q.  Branson,  and  Carlotte.  In  the 
spring  of  1882  the  ill  health  of  the  Doctor  in- 
duced him  to  travel  and  taking  his  wife  he 
started  for  New  Orleans.  On  arriving,  the 
news  bearing  the  death  of  his  aged  mother  at 
Jackson  was  awaiting  them.  They  took  a 
homeward  course  on  the  steamer  Golden  City, 
the  same  they  had  arrived  in,  and  on  the 
morning  of  March  30,  1882,  as  the  noble 
steamer  was  nearing  the  wharf  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  it  took  fire  and  in  a few  minutes 
the  entire  steamer  and  contents  had  sunk. 
Thus  ended  the  earthly  career  of  two  of 
Jackson’s  noblest  citizens. 

W.  H.  Monahan , M.  D .,  was  born  in 
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Hockingport,  Athens  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  7, 1850, 
a son  of  A.  B.  Monahan,  M.  D.  He  received 
his  elementary  education  at  Coolville  where 
his  parents  at  that  time  lived.  In  1865  they 
came  to  Jackson  and  he  entered  the  High 
School  taking  a full  course.  In  1868  he  went 
to  the  Ohio  University  and  spent  two  years. 
In  1871  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with 
his  father  as  preceptor  and  in  1871  graduated 
from  the  Buckeye  College  at  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
In  1874:  he  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Medical 
College  at  Cincinnati,  and  since  then  has  been 
practicing  in  Jackson.  He  was  married  in 
1871  to  Mollie  Hunt,  of  Jackson  County.  Of 
the  four  children  born  to  them  one  is  deceased. 

John  T.  Moore , attorney  at  law,  Jackson, 
Ohio,  was  born  Nov.  25, 1831,  in  Seal  Town- 
ship, Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  a son  of  Levi  and  Polly 
(Higginbotham)  Moore,  his  father  a native  of 
Virginia  and  his  mother  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  parents  were  married  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
in  1812,  and  about  1817  or  1818  came  to  Ohio 
and  settled  in  Pike  County  where  they  resid- 
ed till  their  death.  Both  lived  to  an  advanced 
age,  their  married  life  extending  over  a period 
of  nearly  sixty  years.  They  had  a family  of 
fifteen  children,  several  dying  in  infancy.  Of 
their  children  our  subject  is  the  eleventh.  His 
early  life  was  spent  in  working  on  the  farm, 
his  educational  advantages  being  meager.  In 
184:9  he  received  a teacher’s  certificate  and 
taught  till  1861,  at  the  same  time  devoting  all 
his  spare  time  to  study,  and  has  thus  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  a man  of  learning. 
He  was  School  Examiner  of  Pike  County  sev- 
enteen years  and  is  at  present  City  Examiner 
of  Jackson.  At  the  April  term  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  1861,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  has  since  been  in  the  active  practice  of  the 
law,  serving  six  years  as  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney of  his  native  county.  Politically  he  is  a 
Democrat  and  is  also  a strong  advocate  of 
temperance,  believing  it  politic  to  prohibit  the 
traffic  of  intoxicating  liquor.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 


Jackson,  six  years  and  is  now  serving  as  Elder. 
April  18, 1860,  he  was  married  at  the  residence 
of  Dr.  E.  R.  Allen  to  Delilah  L.  Stedman. 
They  are  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  elev- 
ven  of  whom  are  living — Tom,  Mary  E., 
Hatemma,  John  Ira,  Mabel  Louisa,  Amanda 
Malvina,  Minnie  Emmett,  Sam  Randal,  Sa- 
rah Dell,  Juno  Clare  and  Amelia.  The  eld- 
est son,  Tom,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  May  1,  1883,  and  is 
now  practicing  with  his  father,  the  firm  name 
being  John  T.  Moore  & Son.  July  11,  1883, 
he  delivered  a powerful  argument  (it  being 
his  first)  to  the  jury  trying  Luke  Jones  for 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  Mr.  Moore  has 
been  an  Odd  Fellow  since  August,  1857,  and 
is  now  P.  G.  and  P.  P.  of  that  order. 

Moses  Morgan , of  the  firm  of  Jones  & 
Morgan,  was  born  in  J ackson  County,  Ohio,  in 
1840,  a son  of  Daniel  and  grandson  of  Moses 
Morgan,  natives  of  Wales.  In  1838  his  father 
married  Catharine  Davis  and  immediately 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.  They  settled 
in  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  and  in  1840  removed  to 
Oak  Hill,  Jackson  County,  and  bought  eighty 
acres  of  land,  where  he  died  in  1862,  and  his 
widow  in  December,  1872.  Of  their  five 
children  Moses  is  the  eldest  now  living.  He 
was  reared  on  a farm  and  attended  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  afterward  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, Athens.  In  1857  he  began  teaching, 
a vocation  he  followed  till  July,  1864,  when 
he  enlisted  in  Company  D,  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-third  Ohio  Infantry,  as  a private,  but 
was  soon  after  promoted  as  Second  Lieutenant 
of  Company  K.  He  participated  in  the  siege 
of  Nashville,  but  the  remainder  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  guarding  the  military  post  of 
Johnsonville,  Tenn.  He  returned  home  in 
July,  1865,  and  the  next  fall  resumed  teach- 
ing. In  1871  he  was  engaged  to  manage  the 
Jackson  Furnace.  In  1872  he  began  the  man- 
ufacture of  salt  at  Mason  City,  W.  Ya.  In 
1878  he  came  to  Jackson,  and  has  since  then 
been  extensively  interested  in  mining,  being 
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a part  owner  in  tlie  Jackson  Hill  and  Wellston 
Shaft  coal  mines.  He  was  married  in  Sep- 
tember, 1875,  to  Martha  L.  Jarrott,  of  French 
origin.  They  have  three  children. 

Jeremiah  Morrow , Superintendent  of  the 
Springfield  Coal  Company  mines,  a son  of 
the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Morrow  and  grandson  of 
Jeremiah  Morrow,  ex-Governor  of  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1843,  at 
which  place  he  lived  until  twelve  years  of  age. 
He  removed  to  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio, 
where  he  received  his  education  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity, graduating  in  1863,  having  previous- 
ly served  in  the  three  months’  service,  being 
a member  of  Company  A,  Eighty-sixth  Ohio 
Infantry.  Soon  after  finishing  his  college  life 
he  entered  the  United  States  navy,  serving 
on  the  United  States  flag  ship  Cricket,  pass- 
ing through  many  hard-fought  naval  engage- 
ments on  the  Western  waters.  He  left  the  ser- 
vice at  the  close  of  hostilities  with  especial 
mention  by  Commodore  Gorringe  (his  com- 
mander) for  his  courage  and  zeal.  In  1865 
Mr.  Morrow  cast  his  lot  with  the  mining  in- 
terests of  Jackson  County,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  engaged  with  the  largest  min- 
ing enterprises  of  the  county  as  manager  and 
■superintendent,  having  served  in  that  capac- 
ity with  the  old  Cincinnati  Furnace  Company, 
Petrea  Coal  Company,  and  his  present  engage- 
ment with  the  Springfield  Coal  Company. 
Mr.  Morrow  is  the  inventor  of  the  Morrow 
dumping  and  weighing  machine,  a device 
for  saving  the  breakage  of  coal  in  loading 
from  the  bank  cars  to  the  railroad  flats,  the 
advantage  of  which  is  valuable  to  the  coal 
interest. 

H.  C.  Murfin  is  a native  of  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  and  a son  of  James  Murfin,  a native  of 
Adams  County,  Ohio,  and  one  of  the  early 
furnace  men  of  Southern  Ohio.  He  died  in 
Scioto  County.  Our  subject  was  reared  and 
educated  in  his  native  county,  and  when  thir- 
teen years  of  age  entered  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  at  Delaware,  where  he  spent  three 


years.  He  was  then  a clerk  in  a book  store 
in  Portsmouth  four  years,  but  left  there  to 
accept  a clerkship  at  the  Ohio  Furnace  in 
Scioto  County.  In  1878  he  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth and  became  associated  with  W.  W. 
Reilly  in  a book  store.  In  1882  he  came  to 
Jackson,  where  he  is  now  operating  quite  ex- 
tensively in  coal.  He  was  married  in  No- 
vember, 1873,  to  Margaret  A.,  daughter  of 
W.  W.  Reilly.  They  have  four  children. 

Z.  T.  Murfin , manager  of  the  u Globe  Iron 
Company,”  Jackson,  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing and  successful  experimental  furnace  men 
of  the  State.  His  father,  James  Murfin,  was 
a native  of  Adams  County,  Ohio,  born  in 
1810,  and  of  Scotch  extraction.  He  reached 
his  majority  in  his  native  county,  and  in  1832 
came  to  Scioto  County,  where  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Scioto  Furnace, ’’which  busi- 
ness occupied  his  time  until  his  death  in  1862. 
At  that  time  he  was  the  ruling  member  in  the 
Empire  Furnace,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Murfin  & Co.  This  and  other  furnaces  he  su- 
perintended with  more  than  ordinary  success, 
which  placed  him  financially  well  off.  He 
was  always  successful  in  life,  knowing  no  such 
word  as  fail,  while  his  energy  and  determina- 
tion were  always  equal  to  the  emergencies. 
In  matrimonial  comforts  he  was  unfortunate, 
having,  in  1837,  buried  his  first  wife,  Eliza 
Turner;  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Rodgers, 
in  1848,  and  leaving  Miss  R.  Y.  Gould,  his 
third  wife,  a widow,  who  survived  him  until 
1878.  Of  his  six  children  our  subject  is  the 
second  eldest,  and  was  born  in  Scioto  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  Oct.  24,  1837.  He  was  reared  at 
Junior  Furnace,  where  he  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  a common-school  education,  and 
when  a youth  of  fifteen  entered  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  giv- 
ing three  years  to  mental  labor,  under  the 
training  of  the  well-equipped  faculty  of  that 
institution.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  re- 
turned home,  and  became  associated  actively 
in  the  furnace  work,  and  in  1864  took  the 
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management  of  the  Empire  Furnace,  which 
resulted  in  establishing  his  ability  as  a suc- 
cessful furnace  man.  In  1870  he  was  induced 
to  take  charge  of  the  Kenton  Furnace,  in 
Greenup  County, Ky.  In  1872  he  became  man- 
ager of  the  Eagle  Furnace,  in  Vinton  County, 
Ohio,  and  there  remained  until  the  centennial 
year,  when  he  became  manager  of  the  Globe 
Iron  Company,  at  Jackson,  Ohio,  having, 
however,  been  one  of  the  original  stockhold- 
ers of  that  company,  and  still  continues.  In 
1871,  while  in  Kentucky,  he  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  and  original  stockholders  in 
building  the  Hamilton  Furnace  in  Missouri. 
As  a furnace  man,  Mr.  Murfin’s  experi- 
ence covers  over  a quarter  of  a century,  which 
has  been’marked  with  a number  of  successful 
experiences,  one  of  which,  as  a matter  of  his- 
tory, is  mentioned:  He  was  the  man  who 

first  successfully  smelted  iron  from  the  raw 
native  ore,  making  a better  quality  of  pig  iron 
than  had  formerly  been  made  after  roasting 
the  ore.  His  observations  through  furnace 
work  enable  him  to  stand  second  to  none  in 
Southern  Ohio,  in  explaining  the  condition 
of  material  while  passing  the  different  peri- 
ods in  the  furnace.  In  short,  his  furnace  ex- 
perience has  been  remunerative  and  success- 
ful, and  he  is  one  of  the  well-to-do  citizens, 
willing  to  assist  in  all  public  improvements, 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  fail  to 
consider  the  comforts  and  happiness  of 
himself  and  family,  as  his  elegant  Gothic 
frame  house  on  Posey  Hill  bears  testimony, 
it  having  been  recognized  as  second  to 
no  dwelling  in  the  county  for  comfort,  con- 
venience and  architectural  excellence,  stand- 
ing as  a monument  to  the  taste  of  the  pro- 
prietor. On  Jan.  1,  1862,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Kate,  daughter  of  James  F.  For- 
sythe, of  Scioto  County,  Ohio.  The  issue  of 
this  union  is.  one  daughter — Jessie  F.,  who, 
in  1879,  graduated  from  the  public  schools  of 
Jackson,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  in 
1882  graduated  at  the  Cincinnati  Wesleyan 


College,  and  was  awarded  the  valedictory  in 
a class  of  twenty-one. 

Thomas  Wallace  Patterson , Deputy  Audi- 
tor, Coalton,  Jackson  County,  was  born  Sept. 

27,  1838,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a son  of 
Thomas  and  Fanny  Patterson,  natives  of  Ire- 
land, who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  May,  1835, 
where  they  were  married  Aug.  12,  1837. 
March  9,  1856,  they  left  Philadelphia  and 
settled  on  their  homestead  in  Washington 
Township,  Jackson  Co.,  Ohio,  where  the  for- 
mer died  Dec.  30,  1881,  and  the  latter  Oct. 

23,  1878.  They  were  the  parents  of  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Our  subject  attended 
school  in  Philadelphia  until  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  His  early  life  was  passed  in 
attending  store,  then  in  surveying  under  H. 

S.  Townsend.  He  was  then  engaged  as  cabin 
boy  and  sailor  on  the  schooner  J.  J.  Ireland 
for  a time,  after  which  he  served  an  appren-  ' 
ticeship  as  machinist  molder  to  J.  P.  Morris 
& Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  at  which  he  worked 
till  he  came  to  Ohio,  since  which  he  has  fol- 
lowed farming.  He  enlisted  in  the  late  war 
in  Company  H,  First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery. 

He  was  married  Nov.  17,  1858,  in  Washing- 
ton Township,  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Bannon. 
They  have  had  ten  children — Ezekiel  Wv, 
Fannie,  Thomas  J.,  Jane,  John  S.,  Catharine, 
Margaret,  Major  K.,  William  and  Flora  May. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  elected  County  Auditor  in 
October,  1875,  and  re-elected  in  October,  | 
1877,  holding  that  office  five  years.  He  has  i 
held  his  present  office  of  Deputy  Auditor 
three  years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  in  politics  is  a stalwart 
Republican.  He  is  a Knight  Templar  Mason, 
and  has  served  as  Master  two  years,  and  has 
taken  all  the  Scottish  rites  up  to  the  thirty-sec- 
ond degree.  He  served  as  Worthy  Master  two 
terms  of  the  American  Protestant  Associa- 
tion. He  also  belongs  to  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  and  is  at  present  Commander 
of  the  Francis  Smith  Post,  No.  365. 

Rufus  Peters , of  the  Eagle  Mills  Company, 
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was  born  in  Switzerland  in  1838,  the  sixth  of 
eight  children  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Peters, 
both  natives  of  Argau,  Switzerland.  In  1849 
his  parents  started  for  America,  but  his  mother- 
died  on  the  voyage  over.  His  father  and  the 
children  settled  in  Portsmouth,  where  his  fa- 
ther died  in  1862.  Pufus  Peters  followed 
farming,  railroading  and  milling  till  1863, 
when  he  enlisted  in  Company  D,  First  Ohio 
Heavy  Artillery,  and  served  two  years.  A 
part  of  the  time  he  was  detailed  to  a grist-mill 
and  bakery.  After  his  return  home  in  1865, 
he  was  employed  at  the  Franklin  Mills,  re- 
maining there  till  1876.  Since  then  he  has 
been  manager  and  miller  at  the  Eagle  Mills. 
He  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  John  Davis. 
They  have  three  sons.  They  are  members  ot 
the  Christian  church.  Politically  Mr.  Peters 
is  a Democrat.  He  has  served  several  terms 
in  the  Town  Council. 

Peter  Pickrel , President  First  .National 
Bank,  Jackson,  is  a son  of  Solomon  and  An- 
na Pickrel,  who  in  1815,  with  a family  of  live 
children,  came  from  Pittsylvania  County, 
Va.,  and  settled  near  the  present  limits  of 
Jackson,  Ohio.  Solomon  engaged  as  a farmer 
and  frontier  woodsman,  enduring  all  the  hard- 
ships common  to  early-day  life.  He  remained 
a resident  of  Jackson  County  until  1845, 
when  he  moved  to  Knox  County,  111., 
where  he  and  his  wile  both  died.  Of  their 
ten  children  Peter  is  the  fourth,  and  was 
born  Jan.  19,  1811,  in  Virginia,  but  since 
a child  of  four  years  old  has  resided  mostly 
in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  When  he  arrived 
at  the  proper  age  to  enter  school,  such  was 
unknown,  but  as  he  neared  manhood  the  in- 
troduction of  schools  was  effected,  and  with 
the  very  limited  privileges  he  acquired  a mea- 
ger education.  When  only  a youth  of  fifteen 
years  he  went  to  the  Kanawha  Valley  to  en- 
gage in  the  salt  works.  There  he  devoted  his 
time  to  boating  salt  down  the  Kanawha  Val- 
ley. lie  commenced  working  for  50  cents 
a day,  but  by  his  energy  and  industry  his 
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wages  were  subsequently  increased  to  $1 
per  day.  He  practiced  the  strictest  econ- 
omy, and  thereby  in  the  live  years  thus  en- 
gaged accumulated  some  means;  returned  to 
Ohio  in  1831,  or  when  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  engaged  in  teaming,  and  also  buying  all 
the  dry-goods,  groceries,  etc.,  that  came  to 
Jackson,  and  shipping  the  produce  that  left 
the  village  to  Virginia.  About  1840  he  began 
buying  horses  and  driving  to  Virginia  und 
North  Carolina,  which  he  continued  for  about 
five  years.  This  pursuit  was  followed  by  buying 
and  selling  cattle  and  hogs,  which  was  equally 
as  successful  as  the  former  engagement.  He 
realized  the  need  of  a steam  grist-mill  in  Jack- 
son,  and  in  1841  erected  the  Franklin  Mills, 
thefirst  steam  grist-mill  and  carding  machines 
in  Jackson,  which  he  conducted  several 
years.  Beside  this  he  had  been  connected  with 
nearly  all  the  enterprises  in  and  about  Jack- 
son.  He  started  in  life  a poor  boy  with  no 
means,  but  a capital  of  energy  and  determin- 
ation. He  has  met  with  a number  of  reverses, 
but  being  possessed  with  the  skill  of  a close 
financier  his  tax,  outside  of  bank  stock, 
amounts  to  about  $600  annually.  In  bank- 
ing he  has  been  connected  since  1855,  and 
since  1879  has  held  his  present  position.  He 
owns  a fine  farm  of  300  acres  near  Jackson, 
where  he  resides.  The  surface  is  underlaid 
with  good  coal  and  iron  ore.  He  is  a man 
who  has  at  all  times  considered  well  the  value 
of  his  finances,  and  his  judgment  for  invest- 
ments is  ever  regarded  as  valuable.  He  has, 
always  been  industrious,  a man  of  average 
frame,  plain  in  his  dress  and  manners;  a man 
with  whom  it  is  a pleasure  to  do  business. 
He  does  not  belong  to  any  church,  hence  is 
free  from  creed  or  denomination.  His  wife 
was  Elizabeth  D.  Haven,  by  whom  he  had 
ten  children,  and  nine  are  now  living.  Mr. 
Pickrel  is  one  of  the  able  and  well-to-do  citi. 
zens,  willing  to  assist  in  all  public  improve- 
ments. 

Elmer  C.  Powell , Prosecuting  Attorney, 
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Jackson,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Gallia  County, 
Ohio,  Nov.  1,  1849,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Andrew  J.  and  Mary  Ann  (Kerr)  Powell. 
Andrew  J.  moved  with  his  father  to  Gallia 
County  in  an  early  day,  where  he  still  resides. 
Our  subject  was  reared  to  the  life  of  a farmer, 
and  acquired  a common-school  education,  and 
afterward  attended  the  college  at  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  in  1869-70.  In  the  summer  of  1870 
he  went  to  Victoria,  111.,  where,  in  1871,  he 
was  married  to  Sarah  E.  Clark.  They  have 
three  children  living.  After  his  marriage  he 
returned  to  Gallia  County  and  farmed  on  his 
father’s  farm  for  a time,  when  he  went  to  Kan- 
sas. In  1873  he  settled  in  Victoria,  111., 
where  he  followed  carpentering  five  years.  In 
the  fall  of  1876  he  commenced  studying  law 
under  Homer  Gaines,  of  Victoria,  111.  In 
1877  lie  returned  to  Ohio,  continued  reading 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  fall 
of  1878,  at  McArthur,  Ohio.  He  then  settled 
in  Jackson,  and  in  1880  was  elected  to  his 
present  position,  and  re-elected  in  the  fall  of 
1882.  Mr.  Powell  has,  during  his  life,  writ- 
ten several  political  ballads. 

Henry  Price , mining  surveyor  and  en- 
gineer, Jackson,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Dudley, 
Staffordshire,  England,  Dec.  8,1824,  a son  of 
George  and  Sarah  (Round)  Price,  who,  in 
1832,  with  a family  of  eight  children,  came  to 
the  United  States  and  located  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  and  in  1846  came  to  Jackson  County, 
Ohio,  and  located  hear  Portland,  where  Mr. 
Price  died  in  1863.  Mrs.  Price  is  still  liv- 
ing, aged  eighty-three  years.  Of  their  eight 
children  but  three  are  now  living,  and  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  is  the  second.  His  boy- 
hood days  were  spent  in  mining  and  attending 
school,  his  time  being  about  equally  divided 
between  the  two.  From  1852  till  1868  he  re- 
sided in  Meigs  County,  employed  in  superin- 
tending mines.  Since  1868  he  has  been  em- 
ployed at  the  Star  mines.  He  has  had  wide 
experience,  and  has  few  equals  and  no  superi- 
ors in  his  branch  of  business.  He  was  married 


in  1850  to  Mary  Harrop.  They  have  one 
daughter — Cordelia. 

John  L.  Ramsey , broker  and  retired  farmer, 
Jackson,  Ohio,  is  a son  of  Samuel  and  grand- 
son of  Moses  Ramsey.  The  latter  was  a lineal 
descendant  from  Scotch  ancestors,  a native  of 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  where  he  ever  lived, 
and  followed  coopering  for  his  livelihood.  Of 
his  children  Samuel  was  the  eldest,  who 
was  born  in  the  same  county  as  his  father, 
and  there  grew  to  manhood.  In  the  fall  of 
1859  he  settled  in  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  died.  In  early  life  he  learned  blacksmith- 
ing  in  Pennsylvania,  which  he  also  followed  in 
Scioto  County.  His  wife  was  Mary,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Lyons,  of  Irish  parents,  and  also  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  Samuel  and 
Mary’s  nine  children  John  L.  is  the  second, 
and  was  born  March  7,  1826,  near  Danville, 
Columbia  (now  Monteur)Co.,  Pa.  He  lived  un- 
til he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  in  his  native  State, 
receiving  only  a meager  education.  His  par- 
ents then  moved  to  Belmont  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  matured,  and  on  Aug.  20,  1851, 
married  Nancy  M.  Rozell,  of  Monroe  County, 
Ohio,  a lineal  descendant  from  France,  her 
grandfather  having  been  born  in  that  coun- 
try. In  1859  John  L.  and  Nancy  M.  Ramsey 
settled  near  the  town  of  Jackson,  Ohio,  hav- 
ing previously  purchased  a farm  which  he  still 
owns.  In  minor  life  he  engaged  in  shipping 
coal  down  the  river  from  Pittsburg  to  New 
Orleans,  but  owing  to  misfortune  in  the  busi- 
ness he  abandoned  it  and  learned  the  black- 
smith trade,  which  he  followed  to  some  extent 
together  with  farming,  in  Jackson  County. 
They  lived  on  their  farm  until  1861,  and  again 
from  1863  to  1869,  the  remainder  of  the  time 
in  Jackson.  He  has,  through  his  life  in  Jack- 
son  County,  been  one  of  its  most  energetic 
stock-dealers,  though  now  almost  retired  with 
a neat  competency,  the  result  of  his  and  his 
wife’s  legitimate  and  untiring  efforts.  Mr. 
Ramsey  has  been  a stockholder  in  both  the 
Iron  and  First  National  banks  of  Jackson  for 
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some  time.  He  and  Mrs.  Ramsey  are  both 
ardent  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  of  Jackson,  to  which  they  have  be- 
longed for  a number  of  years.  Mr.  Ramsey  is 
one  of  the  well-to-do  citizens  of  Jackson, 
willing  to  assist  in  all  public  and  laudable  en- 
terprises that  tend  toward  the  elevation  of 
the  county  or  mankind.  Even  though  they 
have  no  family  he  has  always  manifested  an 
active  interest  in  the  educational  welfare  of 
the  community.  The  hospitality  and  gener- 
osity of  the  family  are  too  well  known  by  the 
people  of  the  present  day  to  need  comment. 
Their  residence  is  beautifully  located  at  the 
junction  of  Broadway  and  South  streets,  Jack- 
son,  Ohio. 

John  R.  Rowland , civil  engineer  and  miner, 
Jackson,  Ohio,  was  born  May  9,  1840,  in  Car- 
diganshire, South  Wales,  the  youngest  of 
two  sons  of  John  N.  Rowland,  who  through 
life  has  been  a civil  engineer,  and  is  still 
living  in  Wales,  over  eighty  years  of  age. 
John  'R.  learned  his  trade  in  Wales,  working 
most  of  the  time  in  lead  mines,  but  the  last 
six  years  he  was  there  he  was  agent  for  John 
Waddingham.  He  came  to  America  in  1878 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  located  in 
Jackson.  He  has  been  employed  as  surveyor 
for  the  Huron,  Tropic  and  Globe  furnaces, 
and  since  March  8,  1882,  has  held  his  present 
position.  He  was  married  in  1858  to  Miss 
Magdalene  Davies.  They  have  a family  of 
eleven  children. 

John  Sanders  was  born  in  Guilford  County, 
N.  C.,  Aug.  15,  1815,  a son  of  George  B.  and 
Rebecca  (Lampkins)  Sanders,  his  father  a na- 
tive of  North  Carolina  and  his  mother  of  Vir- 
ginia. His  maternal  great-grandfather,  Major 
Laningham  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Guil- 
ford Court-House,  near  where  our  subject 
was  born.  His  paternal  great-grandfather 
was  an  Englishman  and  married  a Scotch  lady. 
His  father  was  a farmer  by  occupation.  He 
died  near  Lynchburg,  Va.,  aged  about  fifty 
years.  His  mother  died  in  Jackson  County, 


Ohio.  In  1823,  with  his  mother  and  step- 
father, he  came  to  Ohio,  where,  in  1829,  his  mo- 
ther died,  and  he  was  then  thrown  on  his  own 
resources.  In  1830  he  went  to  the  Kanawha 
Valley,  Va.,  and  worked  for  a salt  works  com- 
pany nine  years.  In  the  meantime  he  ac- 
quired a thorough  knowledge  of  the  Ohio  and 
Kanawha  rivers  and  had  few  equals  and  none 
who  were  superior  in  piloting.  In  J840  he 
abandoned  river  life  and  permanently  set- 
tled in  Jackson  County.  His  home  had 
been  here,  however,  the  entire  time  of  his 
employment  on  the  river.  In  1840  he  be- 
gan clearing  a farm  of  200  acres  in  Frank- 
lin Township,  adding  to  it  till  he  had 
300  acres.  In  1864  he  sold  the  farm  and 
moved  into  Lick,  on  the  Fiketon  road,  but 
since  1872  has  resided  in  Jackson.  Politically 
he  is  a Democrat.  He  has  no  aspirations  for 
office,  but  is  in  favor  of  all  industrious  insti- 
tutions and  is  always  ready  to  do  his  part  to 
assist  any  enterprise  that  tends  to  elevate  the 
county,  State,  or  Nation.  He  was  married 
in  1838  and  has  one  daughter — Rebecca,  wife 
of  Captain  Lewis  Davis. 

W.  A.  Steele  was  born  near  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,. in  1845,  a son  of  William  B.  and  Julia 
Ann  (Oard)  Steele,  natives  of  Virginia.  In 
1846  his  parents  removed  to  Jackson  where 
his  father  worked  at  the  tanner’s  and  subse- 
quently at  the  saddler’s  trade  several  years. 
The  latter  was  a man  of  delicate  constitution, 
and  for  several  years  prior  to  his  death  was 
unable  to  do  more  than  superintend  his  busi- 
ness. He  died  in  1873  ; his  wife  died  in  1872. 
Of  their  six  children  our  subject  is  the  third. 
He  attended  the  schools  of  Jackson  and  after- 
ward the  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal,  at  Leb- 
anon, graduating  from  the  commercial  de- 
partment in  1868.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in 
Company  F,  but  afterward  transferred  to 
Company  C,  Fifty-third  Ohio  Infantry.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Corinth,  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  and  Paducah,  but  in  the  fall  of 
1S62,  on  account  of  his  small  stature  and  poor 
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health,  he  was  discharged.  He  afterward  en- 
listed in  the  First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery  and 
served  till  the  close  of  the  war,  mostly  on 
scouting  duty.  He  was  wounded  at  Pittsburg 
Landing  and  again  at  Loudon,  Tenn.  In  1865 
he  returned  to  Jackson  and  became  associated 
with  his  brothers  in  the  mercantile  business. 
In  1870  he  established  his  present  business. 
He  carries  a full  line  of  glass  and  queen’s-ware, 
drain  tile,  crockery,  etc.  He  is  also  agent  for 
Adams  Express  Company.  He  married 
Belle  Yinson,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio.  They  have 
six  children. 

Mark  Sternberger  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many, May  18,  1841,  a son  of  Samuel  Stern- 
berger, a farmer  of  that  country,  who  died 
when  Mark  was  seven  weeks  old.  In  the  fall 
of  1860  he  came  to  America  and  located  in 
Jackson,  Ohio,  where  his  brother  Moses  was 
living.  He  clerked  for  his  brother  till  June, 
1863,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Ohio  Infantry, 
and  served  till  March,  1864.  After  his  return 
home  he  formed  a partnership  with  his  brother 
which  existed  till  August,  1867.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  he  established  a separate  store 
where  he  has  a liberal  patronage.  He  has  a 
complete  stock  of  general  merchandise,  dry- 
goods,  clothing,  carpets,  etc.  Politically  Mr. 
Sternberger  is  a Republican.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  School  Board  of  Jackson  six 
years,  and  Treasurer  of  the  town  of  Jackson 
four  years.  He  has  been  a Director  of  the 
Home  Building  and  Loan  Association  from  its 
origin  and  was  its  President  several  years.  In 
the  spring  of  1883  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Republican  party  as  Treasurer  of  Jackson 
County.  Mr.  Sternberger  was  married  March 
1, 1865, to  Sarah  Stinson,  a native  of  Jackson 
County.  They  have  five  children,  all  at  home. 

Moses  Sternberger , Jackson,  Ohio,  stock- 
dealer  and  grazer,  retired  merchant  and  capi- 
talist. In  all  ages,  from  the  Romans  to  the 
present,  there  has  been  a universal  feeling 
in  favor  of  preserving  with  the  history  of  a 


county  something  of  the  life  work  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  as  the  history  of  Lower  Scioto 
Yalley  would  be  incomplete  without  a sketch 
of  this  distinguished  and  well-known  mer- 
chant of  Jackson,  together  with  brief  ancestral 
relations,  we  here  give  it.  He  is  a son  of  Sam- 
uel and  Caroline  Sternberger,  who  were  both 
natives  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  where  they 
matured  and  married.  Samuel  died  in  1842 
leaving  his  wife  a widow,  who  subsequently 
came  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  where  three  of  her  sons  lived,  and  there 
in  1879  she  died.  Moses  Sternberger  is  the 
second  of  a family  of  eight  children,  and  was 
born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  Aug.  29,  1826. 
He  was  apt,  his  perceptive  faculties  keen,  and 
from  the  favorable  opportunities  offered  for 
school  he  acquired  a good  German  education. 
In  1839,  when  only  a youth  of  thirteen,  he 
emigrated  to  America,  clerking  for  two  years 
in  a store  in  Philadelphia.  While  there,  by 
practicing  the  strictest  economy  and  industry, 
he  accumulated  a few  dollars  and  came  to 
Ohio,  making  his  headquarters  at  Jackson  in 
the  year  1845.  He  purchased  a small  package 
of  notions  and  started  to  peddling,  and  at  the 
end  of  nine  months  opened  a small  retail 
store  in  Jackson,  which  gradually  increased 
in  quality  and  quantity  for  over  thirty  years. 
During  the  time  he  became  prominently 
known  as  a merchant  of  energy  and  ability, 
together  with  the  reputation  of  an  extensive 
and  profitable  real-estate  dealer.  He  now  owns 
about  600  acres  of  excellent  grazing  land  un- 
derlaid with  a fine  vein  of  Jackson  coal  from 
three  and  one-half  to  four  feet  thick,  and  also 
good  iron  ore  abounds.  In  1862  he  commenc- 
ed handling  cattle,  and  has  since  studied  the 
science,  so  to  speak,  until  he  has  few  equals 
and  no  superiors  in  judging  the  quality,  weight 
and  value  of  stock.  Since  1877  he  has  turned 
his  attention  exclusively  to  stock  grazing  and 
farming,  which  he  conducts  scientifically. 
He  is  one  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of 
Jackson,  and  as  a monument  to  his  enterprise 
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on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Portsmouth  street 
is  a large  brick  business  building  which  was 
erected  in  1855,  the  first  one  of  any  note  in 
the  town.  He  is  a stockholder  in  the  Pirst 
National  Bank,  also  in  the  Dayton  Iron  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  in  the  Jackson  Coal  and  Iron 
Company.  He  is  favorable  to  all  improve- 
ments that  indicate  the  financial  interests  of 
the  general  public.  He  as  a financier  stands 
eminent  in  Southern  Ohio,  as  is  easily  com- 
prehended when  only  considered  that  he 
started  in  life  by  peddling  and  with  no  capi- 
tal but  energy,  determination  and  shrewd 
dealing.  He  was  married  in  1850  to  Eliza- 
beth Stephenson,  who  died  in  1873,  leaving 
seven  children.  Mr.  Sternberger’s  second  wife 
was  Fanny  Sternberger,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  by  whom  he  has  one  daughter.  Mrs. 
Sternberger  is  an  accomplished  lady. 

J.  K.  Stewart  was  born  in  Franklin  Town- 
ship, Jackson  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1856,  the  sixth 
of  eight  children  of  Daniel  and  Nancy  (Mar- 
tin) Stewart.  His  father  was  born  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  Penn.,  in  1818,  but  in  1840 
removed  to  Ohio.  He  subsequently  returned 
home  and  induced  his  parents  to  move  to  his 
adopted  State.  They  located  in  Franklin 
Township,  where  his  parents  died  and  where 
he  still  resides.  He  has  through  life  been  a 
farmer,  at  the  same  time  working  at  the  car- 
pen  ter’s  trade  and  manufacturing  grain  cradles 
J.  K.  was  thus  reared  a farmer,  but  being 
possessed  of  a ready  mind  he  was  desirous  of 
obtaining  an  education,  and  therefore  made 
the  best  use  of  his  advantages  and  when 
twenty  years  of  age  was  qualified  to  teach. 
He  taught  his  first  school  at  the  Whaley 
School-house,  in  Liberty  Township,  but  since 
then  has  taught  each  winter  in  his  own  dis- 
trict. In  the  summers  of  1881  and  1882  he 
clerked  in  the  store  of  Rodrick  & Co.,  Jack- 
son,  Ohio.  He  ranks  as  one  of  the  leading 
disciplinarians  of  Jackson  County.  May  6, 
1882,  he  married  Ida  M.  Gray,  daughter  of 
B.  Gray. 


L.  A.  F.  Summers,  Superintendent  of  the 
Forest  Coal  Mine,  is  a native  of  Kanawha  Val- 
ley, West  Va.,  born  in  1832,  but  since  1834 
has  resided  in  Ohio,  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  in  Hocking  Valley  and  Greene  County. 
He  was  married  in  1855  to  Eleanor  J.  Mills 
of  Greene  County.  In  January,  1882,  he  re- 
moved to  Jacksbn  County  and  since  early  in 
1883  has  been  associated  with  the  Forest 
Mine.  Mr.  Summers’s  early  training  was 
under  the  supervision  of  a widowed  mother. 
He  had  fair  school  privileges  and  made  the 
most  of  his  advantages.  When  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  began  to  teach  and  taught  the 
most  of  the  time  for  thirty-two  years.  He 
took  a course  in  the  Miami  Commercial  Col- 
lege, at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  for  several  years 
was  engaged  in  bookkeeping  in  Dayton, 
Xenia  and  Jackson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Summers 
have  a family  of  five  children. 

John  E.  Sylvester , M.  D.,  was  born  in 
Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  Feb.  6,  1855,  the 
second  of  six  children  of  Dr.  William  and 
Rachel  (Salmons)  Sylvester,  his  father  a na- 
tive of  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  born  in  1826,  and 
his  mother  of  Guernsey  County,  Ohio.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and 
graduated  from  the  National  Normal  School 
at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  in  August,  1872.  When 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  commenced  teaching, 
following  that  vocation  when  not  attending 
school  till  he  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1873  he  commenced  reading 
medicine  under  his  father’s  supervision,  and 
three  years  later  graduated  from  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  at  Cincinnati.  He  com- 
menced his  practice  with  his  father  but  in 
1878  located  in  McArthur,  Ohio,  where  he 
has  built  up  a successful  practice.  He  was 
married  in  1874  to  Alice  Welker,  of  Vinton, 
Gallia  Co.,  Ohio.  They  have  had  two  chil- 
dren, only  one  now  living — John.  Dr.  Will- 
iam Sylvester  received  a common-school 
education  and  afterward  attended  the  Albany 
Academy,  in  Athens  County.  He  then  de- 
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voted  several  years  to  teaching;  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Mears,  of  Law- 
rence County,  Ohio.  In  1856  he  relinquished 
teaching  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. Heis  now  located  at  Wellston,  Jackson 
County. 

Evan  Thomas , of  the  Jackson  Planing 

Mill  Company,  was  born  in  Oak  Hill,  Jack- 
son  Co.,  Ohio,  in  184:2,  a son  of  Thomas  D. 
and  Mary  (Evans)  Thomas,  both  natives  of 
South  Wales.  His  father  came  to  America 
when  a young  man  and  settled  in  Jackson 
County  making  his  home  with  his  mother  and 
step-father.  He  then  worked  at  the  carpenter’s 
trade  in  Cincinnati,  having  learned  the  trade 
in  Manchester,  England.  While  living  in 
Cincinnati  he  married  Mary  Evans,  who  came 
to  America  on  the  same  ship  with  him.  They 
settled  in  Oak  Hill  where  they  both  died  leav- 
ing one  child — Evan  M.,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch.  His  educational  advantages  were 
meager,  and  being  deprived  of  his  father 
when  sixteen  years  of  age  he  commenced 
farming  and  working  at  the  carpenter’s  trade. 
In  1874  he  came  to  Jackson  and  erected  the 
mill  known  as  the  Jackson  Planing-Mill, 
where  he  has  been  very  successful  and  is  now 
one  of  the  well-to-do  citizens  of  the  place. 
He  was  married  to  Ann  Williams,  who  died 
in  1876,  leaving  two  children.  He  afterward 
married  Mrs.  Eunice  Tolly.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
church. 

Edgar  B.  Thompson , Recorder  of  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Jackson  County, 
Feb.  27,  1857,  a son  of  Green  and  Eliza  A. 
(Wilson)  Thompson,  his  father  a native  of 
Virginia  and  his  mother  of  Jackson  County, 
Ohio,  both  of  English  descent.  His  mother 
died  Feb.  10, 1881.  He  was  reared  on  a farm 
attending  school  in  Lick  Township.  When 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  began  to  teach  school 
and  taught  seven  years.  In  October,  1882,  he 
was  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  to  the 
office  of  County  Recorder.  Dec.  24,  1878,  he 


married  Alice  M.  Rice.  They  have  one  daugh- 
ter—Lula  M. 

P.  T.  Thurheimer , Priest  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  Catholic  Church,  Jackson  Ohio,  was 
born  in  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  Aug.  12, 
1846.  His  early  education  was  acquired  in 
the  parish  schools,  but  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years  he  entered  the  gymnasium  of  Ellwan- 
gen;  from  there  went  to  the  Clerical  Seminary 
atEhinger,  where  he  remained  till  1867,  com- 
pleting his  classical  and  philosophical  course. 
In  1867  he  came  to  America  and  spent  three 
years  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  that 
city  in  1870.  He  had  charge  of  the  Pittsburg 
Diocese  four  years  and  then  came  to  Ohio, 
and  took  charge  of  the  Columbus  Diocese, 
consisting  of  the  congregations  at  McCluney, 
Perry  County,  and  Marietta.  In  the  fall  of 
1879  he  took  charge  of  the  congregation  at 
Jackson,  where  his  labors  have  shown  good 
fruits  in  behalf  of  the  church. 

James  Tripp , lawyer,  Jackson,  Ohio,  is  a 
son  of  William  Tripp,  who  was  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  Sarah  (Haft)  Tripp,  both  natives  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  They  emigrated  with 
their  parents  to  Washington  County,  Pa., 
about  1800  and  were  married  there  in  1817. 
They  were  the  parents  of  ten  children — six 
boys  and  four  girls — six  of  whom  are  living. 
Judge  John  IT.  Tripp  was  the  eldest;  Dr.  Will- 
iam Tripp, of  Carrollton,  Ohio,  the  second  son, 
was  Surgeon  ot  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
eighth  Ohio  Infantry  during  the  late  war; 
Stephen  Joseph  Tripp  was  a member  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Ohio  Infan t- 
rj^  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Champion 
Hills;  Samuel  Tripp  was  also  wounded  in  the 
hand  in  battle;  James  Tripp,  whose  name 
heads  this  sketch,  was  the  fourth  child,  and 
was  born  in  Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1824, 
where  lie  lived  till  1832,  when  he  moved  with 
his  parents  to  Carroll  County,  Ohio.  He  at- 
tended the  public  school,  known  as  the  West 
Union  School,  near  Carrollton  during  winter 
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for  ten  years,  and  when  twenty-two  years  of 
age  spent  two  terms  at  the  Carrollton  Acade- 
my. lie  read  law  with  his  brother,  John  H. 
Tripp,  during  the  years  1848  and  1849  at  Car- 
rollton, and  continued  to  read  from  1849  till 
1856,  while  on  a farm  in  Jackson  County; 
and  during  his  residence  on  the  farm  he  spent 
the  winter  season  in  teaching  school.  He  has 
resided  in  Jackson  County  since  1849.  In 
1855  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  but 
at  the  end  of  two  years  resigned.  He  was 
elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Jackson 
County  in  1858  and  re-elected  in  1860,  and  in 
1863  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
being  re-elected  in  1865.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1872  and 
has  held  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  since  1878  by  re-election,  his 
present  term  expiring  in  February,  1889.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  he  was  commander  of  a 
section  of  a six-gun  battery  of  Ohio  National 
Guards,  and  was  in  the  service  under  a call 
of  Governor  Brough  for  100  days.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  has  belonged  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  since  1859.  He  was  married  June  7, 
1849,  to  Christiana  Stneltz.  of  Carroll  County, 
Ohio,  who  died  Oct.  24, 1882.  Nine  children 
were  born  to  them,  all  living  except  one 
daughter  who  died  in  infancy.  Their  names 
are — William  L.,  Sarah  C.,  James  M.,  Venetia 
P.,  Mary  L.,  Minnie  B.,  Gettieand  Stella,  all 
residing  in  Jackson,  Ohio,  except  Sarah  C., 
who  lives  in  Clinton,  Mo.  The  five  eldest  are 
married.  Judge  Tripp  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  Jackson  County,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  her  best  and  most  trusted 
citizens.  He  was  successful  in  his  profession, 
has  filled  with  credit  every  place  of  trust  to 
which  he  has  been  elected  or  appointed,  and 
is  an  able,  just  and  upright  Judge.  In  all  his 
relations  to  the  public  he  has  been  faithful 
and  honorable  and  holds,  as  lie  deserves  to,  a 
high  place  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all 
who  know  him.  The  citizens  of  Jackson 


County  take  a just  pride  in  Judge  Tripp. 
They  know  the  man  and  have  the  most  implic- 
it faith  in  his  honesty  and  integrity,  and 
regard  him  as  a wise  counselor  and  a safe  and 
skillful  leader. 

James  M.  Tripp,  attorney  at  law,  Jackson, 
Ohio,  was  born  in  Liberty  Township,  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  Jan.  13,  1857,  a son  of  Judge 
James  Tripp.  His  parents  removed  to  Jack- 
son  County  in  the  fall  of  1857  and  he  there- 
fore had  the  advantage  of  a good  common- 
school  education.  When  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  entered  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens 
and  graduated  in  1877.  During  his  last  year 
in  college  he  began  the  study  of  law  with  his 
father  as  preceptor.  In  September,  1878,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  since  that  time 
he  has  been  practicing  in  Jackson.  In  1880 
the  faculty  of  his  alma  mater  selected  him  to 
deliver  the  master’s  oration  of  his  class.  The 
ability  with  which  it  was  delivered  and  the 
depth  of  thought  it  contained  secured  him 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  Mr.  Tripp  married  Em- 
ma A.,  daughter  of  Dr.  O.  C.  Miller,  deceased. 
They  have  two  children — Homer  F.,  and 
James  O. 

P.  H.  Washam , clothier,  Jackson,  Ohio,  of 
the  firm  of  P.  H.  Washam  & Co.,  is  a native 
of  Eastern  Virginia,  born  in  1841,  of  English 
extraction,  a son  of  A.  W.  and  Nancy  J.  Wash- 
am, and  brother  of  W.  T.  Washam,  now  of 
Lick  Township,  Jackson  County.  The  firm 
in  which  Mr.  Washam  occupies  so  prominent 
a position  is  second  to  none  in  the  county,  and 
is  not  only  extensively  but  favorably  known 
throughout  the  district  covered  by  the  history 
of  this  volume.  P.  H.  Washam  matured  in 
his  native  State  but  had  comparatively  no  ed- 
ucational advantages  save  at  his  own  expense, 
though  business  has  greatly  improved  his 
general  knowledge.  He  served  in  the  late  war 
from  1861  to  1863,  under  Captain  T.  S.  Flour- 
noy, who  subsequently  became  Colonel  of  the 
Sixth  Virginia  Regiment.  From  the  expira- 
tion of  his  military  services  he  remained  in 
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Virginia  until  1869  in  which  year  he  came  to 
Jackson,  Ohio.  Since  a resident  here  he  has 
been  in  public  business  and  is  widely  known 
as  a strict,  live,  energetic  and  substantial 
business  man  with  whom  it  is  a pleasure  to 
trade.  While  he  possesses  a line  knowledge 
of  business,  he  does  not  believe  in  dividing 
his  attention,  giving  a small  proportion  to 
different  classes  of  business,  but  believes  in 
the  old  adage,  “Where  there  is  concentration 
of  mind  there  is  strength.”  Mr.  Washam  is 
politically  a Democrat  though  not  an  aspirant 
to  any  public  offices.  His  marriage  was  con- 
summated with  Miss  Almira  Poor,  of  Jackson, 
to  whom’one  child  has  been  born. 

Joseph  B.  Watson  is  a native  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, a son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Mason)  Wat- 
son. His  grandfather,  George  Watson,  was  a 
native  of  Ireland  and  died  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa.  His  father  died  in  August, 
1823,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1850  he  came  with 
his  mother  to  Ohio  and  located  in  Portsmouth. 
His  mother  subsequently  died  in  Ross  County. 
His  first  work  after  coming  to  Ohio  was  to 
assist  in  building  the  Cincinnati  & Marietta 
Railroad.  He  afterward  worked  at  the  carpen- 
ter’s trade  in  Portsmouth  ten  years.  In  1860 
he  came  to  Jackson.  In  1869  he  commenced 
gardening  on  his  present  lot  of  fifteen  acres  in 
the  Salt  Creek  bottom.  His  land  is  well  cul- 
tivated and  yields  him  annually  a good  profit. 
He  was  married  July  3,  1853,  to  Ellen  Rein- 
inger,  a native  of  Portsmouth,  and  a daughter 
of  Major  C.  F.  Reininger.  They  have  six 
children,  five  daughters  and  one  son,  all  liv- 
ing at  home. 

J.  W.  White , a son  of  William  White,  was 
born  in  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  Dec.  20,  1838. 
When  he  was  eight  years  of  age  his  father  re- 
moved to  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  and  settled 
on  a farm,  where  ln§  boyhood  days  were 
passed.  He  was  a diligent  student  and  by 
his  own  exertions  prepared  himself  for  a 
teacher.  He  taught  his  first  school  in  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1858.  He  was  a successful 


disciplinarian  and  never  taught  a school  that 
his  services  were  not  desired  fora  second  term. 
June  2,1862  he  enlisted  in  Company  E, Eighty- 
seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  and  served  four  months. 
At  the  surrender  of  General  Miles  at  Harper’s 
Ferry  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  paroled 
and  returned  home.  June  21,  1863,  he  en- 
listed in  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-ninth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  partic- 
ipated in  the  campaign  of  General  Burn- 
side, and  was  discharged  March  5,  1864. 
Sept.  27,  1864,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F, 
Twenty-fifth  Ohio  Veteran  Infantry,  and  was 
discharged  July  15,  1865.  After  his  return 
home  he  taught  one  term  of  school  and  then 
carried  on  a farm  a year.  In  1867  he  moved 
to  Jackson  and  was  in  the  mercantile  business 
till  1873,  but  since  then  has  been  clerking  for 
different  parties.  Since  1880  he  has  been 
store-keeper  for  the  Starr  Furnace  Company. 
He  was  married  March  29,  1866,  to  M.  J. 
Harper.  They  have  six  children.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  White  are  members  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian church  near  Cove  Station. 

David  R.  Williams , of  the  firm  of  Chap- 
man & Williams,  proprietors  of  the  Diamond 
Coal  Mine,  Jackson,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Gallia 
County,  Ohio,  in  1849,  the  second  of  ten  chil- 
dren of  George  G.  and  Catharine  Williams, 
both  natives  of  Wales.  His  mother  came  to 
America  when  quite  young  and  his  father  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  They  were  married  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  located  at  Pomeroy,  Ohio, 
afterward  removing  to  Gallia  County,  where 
his  father  died  and  his  mother  is  still  living. 
David  R.  was  reared  on  a farm  and  followed 
that  occupation  till  1879  when  he  removed  to 
Sunfish  Township,  Pike  County,  and  engag- 
ed in  lumbering  a year.  In  1880  he  removed 
to  Jackson  and  has  since  been  engaged  at  the 
Diamond  Coal  Mine.  In  1872  he  married 
Margaretta  Shedrick,  who  died,  leaving  one 
child.  He  then  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
Lewis  Davis.  To  them  were  born  two  chil- 
dren. His  present  wife  was  Margaret  Rod- 
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rick.  They  have  one  child.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williams  are  members  of  the  Welsh  Presby- 
terian church.  He  is  one  of  the  well-to-do 
and  influential  citizens  of  Jackson. 

William  E.  Williams,  physician  and  sur- 
geon, Jackson,  Ohio,  is  a son  of  Morgan  Will- 
iams, who  was  of  Welsh  birth,  and  died  in 
Jackson,  Ohio,  June  17,  1883.  In  his  native 
country  he  was  engaged  in  cabinet-making, 
but  after  coming  to  Ohio  he  followed  farming 
successfully,  mostly  till  his  death.  He  was 
married  in  his  native  country  to  Annie  Jones, 
of  Welsh  birth,  and  in  1838  they  emigrated 
to  Ohio,  settling  in  Jackson  County,  where 
they  ever  after  lived.  Mrs.  Williams  died  in 
1855  and  was  the  mother  often  children.  Our 
subject  was  born  in  Jackson  County  in  1848 
and  passed  his  minor  life  mostly  on  the  farm. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  an  independent 


farmer  and  managed  a farm  successfully  un- 
til he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  en  - 
tered  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  Ohio. 
In  this  institution  he  devoted  his  time  until 
reaching  the  senior  year.  He  read  medicine 
under  Hr.  Lash,  of  Athens,  graduated  from 
the  Ohio  Medical  College,  of  Cincinnati,  in 
1873,  and  at  once  took  up  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Jackson,  where  success  has  at- 
tended his  deserving  efforts,  and  he  is  now  in 
partnership  with  Dr.  C.  K.  Crumit.  Dr.  Will- 
iams’ political  affiliations  are  in  behalf  of 
the  Republican  party,  but  he  is  no  aspirant  for 
office.  In  religion  he  is  a Presbyterian,  and 
in  secret  order  a Mason.  He  was  married 
June  26,  1873,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  Hon.  T. 
L.  Hughes,  of  Oak  Hill,  Jackson  Co., 
Ohio.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  them 
— Lloyd  and  Anna. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


ICK,  LIBERTY,  SCIOTO  AND  FRANKLIN  TOWNSHIPS. 
THE  BEST  FROM  AN  AGRICULTURAL  STANDPOINT. 


ICK  TOWNSHIP. 

ONCE  A TOWNSHIP  IN  ROSS  COUNTY. 

Lick  is  the  oldest  township  in  Jackson 
County.  Previous  to  the  county’s  organiza- 
tion it  was  a township  in  Ross  County,  was 
organized  in  the  winter  of  1808— ’9,  and  its 
first  election  was  held  in  April,  1809.  It  was 
then  composed  of  the  territory  of  what  is 
now  Coal,  Washington,  Scioto  and  Jackson, 
besides  its  own  boundary.  Having  within 
its  borders  at  that  time  nearly  all  of  the  salt 
reservation,  it  found  permanent  settlers  as 
early  as  1798.  At  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  Jackson  County,  which  was  taken 
from  Ross,  Scioto,  Gallia  and  Athens,  Lick 
became  one  of  the  original  townships  of  the 
county,  formed  in  May,  1816.  It  did  not, 
however,  remain  long  with  its  extensive  ter- 
ritory, for  in  June,  1816,  Jackson  Township 
was  formed,  and  but  a few  years  expired  be- 
fore it  had  been  curtailed  to  the  dimensions  of 
a congressional  township.  In  July,  1816,  an 
order  of  the  court  changed  its  boundaries  to 
include  all  of  township  7,  of  range  18,  and  all 
of  township  7,  of  range  19,  excepting  the 
north  tier  of  sections.  This  order  reads  as 
follows: 

LICK  TOWNSHIP. 

“It  was  also  ordered  at  this  meeting  that 
Lick  Township  should  have  the  following 


boundaries:  Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  section  1,  township  7 and  range  18,  the  line 
to  run  due  south  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
section  36  of  township  aforesaid;  thence  west 
to  the  county  line  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
section  31,  township  7 and  range  19;  thence 
north  along  the  county  line  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  section  7,  township  7 and  range  19; 
thence  east  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section 
12,  township  7 and  range  19;  thence  north  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  section  6,  township  7, 
range  18;  thence  east  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning.” 

These  boundaries  gave  Lick  Township  all. 
of  the  present  township  of  that  name,  together 
with  the  present  Liberty  Township,  with  the 
exception  of  the  northern  and  western  tier  of 
sections. 

This  included  Liberty  Township  except  the 
north  tier  of  sections  mentioned  and  the 
territory  lying  west  of  range  19.  From  the 
date  of  the  organization  of  Liberty  Township 
Lick  became  only  a congressional  township, 
and  this  continued  its  size  until  January, 
1883,  when  Coal  Township  robbed  it  of  one- 
third  of  its  territory,  leaving  it  with  but 
twenty-four  sections  of  land.  Lick  has  been 
the  butt  of  nearly  all  the  surrounding  town- 
ships, and  when  any  of  them  wanted  to  increase 
their  size  Lick  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  their 
attack,  until  from  being  a township  of  gener- 
ous proportions  she  is  now  but  an  infant  in 
size. 
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THEY  PREFERRED  LICK. 

Here  is  a plaintive  wail  which  the  commis- 
sioners had  not  the  heart  to  refuse,  the  peti- 
tion being  presented  Oct.  14,  1828, and  granted 
Dec.  2 following.  The  petition  reads: 

“ To  the  Honorable  Commissioners  of  Jack- 
son  County:  We,  the  undersigned,  have 

proved  by  experience  that  there  are  many 
difficulties  which  \\;e  have  to  encounter  and 
labor  under  by  being  attached  to  Washington 
Township,  and  in  order  to  remedy  the  same 
we  desire  and  earnestly  request  that  your  hon- 
orable body  will  permit  us,  your  humble 
petitioners, to  become  attached  to  the  township 
of  Lick.  Your  compliance  will  confer  a par- 
ticular favor  on  us,  and  render  us  your  much 
obliged  obedient  humble  servants. 

“N.  E.  We  wish  the  original  surveyed  line 
of  Lick  Township  to  be  re-established.” 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  township  is  hilly,  but  there  is  a wide 
expanse  of  valley  around  Jackson,  the  county 
seat,  and  up  the  valley  of  Salt  Creek,  down 
that  stream,  after  leaving  Jackson  for  a mile 
and  a half,  the  valley  narrows  and  you  find 
yourself  between  rugged  hills  and  massive 
rocky  bluffs  which  limit  it  on  either  side. 
There  are  a few  small  tributaries  which  flow 
into  Salt  Creek,  but  taking  the  township 
together  it  is  well  watered  and  timbered. 
From  the  width  of  the  valley  in  the  upper 
portion  of  Salt  Creek  and  around  Jackson 
there  is  quite  a body  of  good  agricultural  lands, 
and  the  township,  though  hilly  and  broken,  is 
one  of  the  best  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the 
county,  that  is  among  all,  for  there  are  no 
townships  that  can  boast  of  the  alluvial  soil  of 
the  river  bottoms,  or  the  black  mold  which  is 
found  on  the  Western  prairies.  Still  in  this 
township,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  fair 
yields  of  cereals,  vegetables  and  grasses  are 
secured  to  the  farmer  for  his  labor.  Of  course 
with  a township  so  made  up  of  rolling  sur- 


face, the  drainage  is  good  and  malarial  diseases 
are  not  chronic  in  this  section.  In  many  re- 
spects the  history  of  Jackson,  the  county  seat, 
embraces  much  of  the  history  of  Lick  Town- 
ship, and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail 
that  which  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
county  seat. 

The  first  bridge  built  in  Lick  Township 
was  across  McDowell’s  Run,  and  $7  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  township  trustees  to  pur- 
chase plank  to  build  said  bridge.  This  was 
all  the  money  in  the  township  treasury, 
March  31, 1823. 

THE  PIONEERS. 

Lick  Township  being  organized  by  Ross  so 
early,  and  so  many  years  before  the  county 
was  organized,  gives  it  a history  anterior  to 
that  of  the  county,  but  the  pioneer  came  and 
settled  even  before  the  township  was  known. 
The  main  salt  springs  were  in  Lick  Township, 
and  for  a few  years  the  place  was  known  as 
“ Salt  Lick,”  and  the  latter  name  was  finally 
chosen  for  the  township  when  organized.  We 
give  a few  names  of  the  earliest  arrivals,  and 
the  prominent  men  before  the  county  came 
into  existence.  The  following  were  all  per- 
manent settlers  prior  to  the  organization  of 
the  county  and  in  fact  prior  to  1812:  John 

Munday,  Abraham  Welsh,  Joshua  Winks, 
John  Prather,  Thomas  Trago,  William  Nib- 
lack,  Paul  Bunk,  John  Gillespie,  Austin 
Palmer,  Samuel  Niblack,  John  James,  Jo- 
seph Clements,  David  Mitchell,  John  Sar- 
geant,  Daniel  Stoy,  David  McConnel,  Isaac 
Washburn,  Jared  Strong,  Matthew  Kidder, 
William  Bares, Thomas  Foster, Francis  Heron, 
Thomas  Scott,  Asa  Lake,  Elkana  Bramlette, 
Emanuel  Hoover,  Austin  Palmer,  Robert 
Strother,  John  Brander,  Elijah  Strong,  Paris 
Griffeth,  Thomas  M.  Carbotte,  John  Lake, 
Jesse  Watson,  Jacob  Scallenger,  William 
Higginbotham,  Samuel  A.  Hall,  John  Ogg, 
Peter  Marshall,  Jesse  Wilson,  Philip  Stroth- 
er, Jackson  Taylor,  Samuel  Rice,  Joseph 
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Armstrong,  Joseph  Lake,  Joseph  Stock- 
holm, George  L.  Crookham,  William 
White,  John  Stewart,  Henry  Armstrong, 
John  Armstrong,  Charles  Higginbotham, 
George  Mooney,  Joseph  W.  Ross,  Olney  Haw- 
kings, William  Golby,  William  Hill,  Samuel 
Goodenough,  John  McGee,  Robert  Patrick, 
William  Howe,  Daniel  Harris,  Joseph  Clem- 
ens, Timothy  Allen,  Phillip  Hartley,  John 
Stewart,  Samuel  Bunn,  Benjamin  Haines, 
Daniel  Clark,  Samuel  Aldridge,  James  Mc- 
Daniels, Peter  Bunn,  Aaron  Martin,  William 
Jolly,  Absalom  Wells,  Andrew  Donnelly, 
Benjamin  Kiger,  Richard  Perdue  and  David 
Pinney. 

Most  of  theSe  names  will  be  familiar  to 
many  now  living.  They  are  those  who  settled 
here  and  lived,  and  most  of  them  found  their 
graves  within  the  township. 

The  first  Justices  of  the  Peace  date  from 
1809,  and  the  names  of  David  Mitchell,  Will- 
iam Niblack,  William  Givens,  Jared  Strong, 
and  Joseph  Armstrong,  were  all  acting  as 
such  in  this  township,  prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  county.  The  two  former  were 
the  first  who  served. 

The  first  Grand  Juror  from  Lick  Township, 
was  Olney  Hawkings,  and  Petit  Jurors, 
Robert  Patrick  and  William  Niblack.  They 
served  March  6,  1809,  seven  years  before 
the  county  came  into  existence. 

In  1812  the  township  treasurer  made  his 
report  from  April,  1810,  to  April,  1812.  The 
amount  received  for  the  two  years  was  $19.00 
and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  time  was 
$17.55;  balance,  $1.45.  John  Brander,  Clerk 
of  the  township,  received  $15  for  his  ser- 
vices for  the  year  1813. 

ITS  GROWTH. 

Lick  Township,  as  the  central  township,  has 
exceeded  all  others  in  its  growth.  Outside  of 
the  county  seat  it  has  a larger  agricultural 
population  by  several  hundred  than  any  other. 
The  growth  of  the  township  has  been  steady 


and  prosperous  since  its  formation  up  to  about 
1880.  At  that  time  Coalton  did  not  amount 
to  much,  and  the  furnace  population  lived 
mostly  within  the  limits  of  Jackson.  The 
population  by  decades  is  as  follows  : 1840, 

822;  1850,  1,501;  1860,  2,334;  1870,  3,746; 
1880,  5,213.  Deducting  the  population  of 
Jackson  in  1870  and  in  1880  and  the  town- 
ship had  1,730  population  in  1870;  2,192  in 
the  latter  year,  the  growth  of  Coalton  having 
been  mostly  in  the  last  three  years. 

ASSESSED  VALUATION  AND  AREA. 

The  assessment  for  Lick  Township  for  1864 
gave  the  valuation  of  personal  property  at  $77,- 
962;  corporation,  $99,299;  total,  $177,26  1 
In  1863  the  figures  were:  Township,  $50,674; 
corporation,  $91,774;  total,  $142,448.  Gain 
in  one  year:  Township,  $27,288;  corporation, 
$7,525;  total  gain,  $34,813.  In  1880  this 
valuation  of  personal  property  was  $113,040 
outside  the  corporation,  while  the  city  had 
reached  the  sum  of  $299,692.  In  1882.  the 
valuation  of  real-estate  of  the  township  was 
$315,788,  and  personal  property  outside  of 
corporation,  $122,664;  total,  $438,452.  The 
real  and  personal  in  Jackson  is,  $880,636; 
total,  $1,319,088.  The  total  sum  raised  by 
Lick  Township  during  the  civil  war  for  the 
support  of  the  families  of  the  volunteers  was 
$7,735.  A town  house  was  purchased,  of 
Peter  Pickrel  and  Lewis  Davis  for  $2,000, 
May  20,  1870,  and  sold  Nov.  23,  1874,  for 
$2,500  to  Geo.  Pugh  andWra.  Vaughn,  in 
four  equal  annual  payments  from  March  1, 
1875.  The  trustees  sold  the  first  note  for 
$615.92.  A contract  was  made  June  12, 1875, 
with  Benjamin  Trago  to  build  a new  town 
hall,  on  the  corner  of  Portsmouth  and  Pearl 
streets  for  $1,075,  payable  in  monthly  install- 
ments upon  estimates.  It  was  completed 
Sept.  25,  1875.  The  township  was  divided 
into  two  voting  precincts,  June  12,  1875.  The 
tax  levy  for  bounty  fund  was  sufficient  to  pay 
off  the  bonds  and  interest,  and  March  29, 
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1873,  there  was  a balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
bounty  fund  of  $728.45.  This  amount  was 
turned  over  at  above  date  to  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  Lick  Township  for  school  purposes. 
The  township  holds  the  brine  deposit  of  the 
county,  and  is  noted  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  its  coal  and  iron  ore  which  lies  un- 
der the  surface.  There  are  six  school  districts 
in  the  present  bounds  of  the  township  outside 
the  city  of  Jackson.  There  are  in  the  same 
territory  one  Free-Will  Baptist  church  and 
one  Methodist,  on  lot  29  of  the  Salt  Reserva- 
tion, and  one  Methodist  church  on  section  23; 
two  cemeteries  also  in  the  country.  It  has 
two  railroads  running  through  the  township — 
the  Portsmouth  Branch,  running  southwest, 
and  then  east  of  south  from  Jackson,  and  the 
Ohio  Southern,  which  comes  in  on  the  west 
and  runs  north  to  Wellston. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS. 

The  first  township  officers  elected,  April, 
1809,  were  as  follows:  Trustees,  Roger  Sel- 
don,  David  Mitchell  and  Robert  Patrick; 
Treasurer,  Levi  Patrick;  Clerk,  John  Brander; 
Lister,  Sam’l  Niblack;  Overseers  Poor,  John 
James  and  Olney  Hawkings ; Constables, 
Sam’l  Niblack  and  Phillip  Strother.  Olney 
Hawkings  refused  to  serve  as  Overseer  of  the 
Poor,  and  he  was  fined.  Then  the  Trustees 
appointed  Stephen  Radcliff,  Sr.  Roger  Sel- 
don,  Trustee,  removed  to  another  county  and 
Wm.  Niblack  was  appointed  Trustee  May  20, 
1809.  Levi  Patrick, Town  Treasurer,  removed 
to  Virginia,  and  Olney  Hawkings  was  appoint- 
ed March  10,  1810.  The  present  officers,  1883, 
are:  Trustees,  W.  T.  Washam,  Jos.  Hum- 
phries, Andrew  Henson;  Clerk,  Sam’l  Steven- 
son; Assessor  First  Precinct,  Thos.  Rogers; 
Assessor  Second  Precinct,  Wm.  D.  Trago; 
Constables,  James  Baker,  W.  E.  Arthur. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Allison  Brown , farmer,  was  born  in  Jack- 
son  County,  Oct.  1,  1827,  where  he  was  rear- 


ed to  farm  life,  and  passed  through  all  the 
phases  of  pioneer  life,  and  at  present  owns  a 
good  farm  near  Jackson,  Ohio.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1851  to  Lucy  A.,  daughter  of  David 
and  Anna  Dennis,  of  Jackson  County.  Eleven 
children  have  been  born  to  this  union,  of 
whom  three  sons  and  seven  daughters  are 
living.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  His  father, 
Solomon  Brown,  was  a native  of  Greenbrier 
County,  Va.,and  settled  in  Jackson  County 
in  1815,  where  he  spent  his  life  in  developing 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  county.  He 
died  in  Jackson  County  in  October, 1873, at  the 
age  of  ninety-three  years.  He  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  Vernon,  mother  of  our  subject. 
She  was  a native  of  North  Carolina  and  came 
with  her  parents  to  Ohio  in  an  early  day.  She 
died  in  Jackson  County  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years  in  November,  1875. 

George  Washington  Brown , farmer  and 
stock-dealer,  was  born  in  Jackson  County, 
Feb.  10,  1822.  His  father,  William  Brown, 
was  born  in  1796  in  Greenbrier  County,  Va., 
and  came  to  Ohio  in  1817  and  died  in  1880. 
His  mother,  Martha  (Burris)  Brown,  was  a 
native  of  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  and  when  a 
child  came  to  Jackson  County  where  she  died 
in  1837.  Our  subject  attended  school  till  his 
mother’s  death  and  when  nineteen  years  old, 
taught  school.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he 
sold  clocks,  continuing  in  this  business  for 
two  years,  after  which  he  and  J.  H.  McClin- 
tock  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  Brown  & McClintock.  He 
sold  out  at  the  end  of  six  months  and  farmed 
and  taught  school  till  1855.  He  then  em- 
barked in  the  mercantile  trade  which  contin- 
ued two  years,  under  the  firm  name  of  G.  W. 
ife  J.  A.  Brown,  when  they  sold  out.  He 
then  followed  farming  till  1865  on  Little 
Raccoon, when  he  sold  his  farm  and  in  March, 
1865,  purchased  his  present  farm.  He  was 
married  in  October,  1847,  to  Minerva, daughter 
of  Charles  and  Viletta  Lott.  They  have  had 
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two  sons  and  live  daughters  born  to  them. 
His  wife  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Mr.  Brown  was  elected  Commission- 
er of  Jackson  County  in  1871  and  served  two 
terms.  He  is  a member  of  Trowel  Lodge, 
No.  132,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and  of  the  chapter 
and  council,  R.  A.  M.,  of  Jackson.  He  is  also 
a member  of  the  Knights  Templar  Comman- 
dery  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Elwood  B.  Dickason,  farmer,  stock-dealer 
and  dairyman,  near  Jackson,  was  born  in 
Jackson  County  in  1858.  He  was  reared  a 
farmer  and  educated  at  the  graded  schools  of 
Jackson  and  since  attaining  his  majority  has 
been  engaged  in  his  present  business.  Oct. 
1,  1878,  he  was  married  to  Ida,  daughter  of 
Mary  A.  and  Absalom  Nelson,  of  Jackson 
County.  They  have  a family  of  two  children — 
Cornelia  N.  and  Charles  A.  His  wife  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  cliu  rch . Reuben 
Dickason,  grand  father  of  our  subject,  was  born 
Dec.  2,  1795,  in  Virginia  and  settled  in  Jack- 
son  County  in  1819  where  he  is  still  living. 
Our  subject’s  father,  Charles  Dickason,  was 
born  and  reared  in  Jackson  County  and  is  now 
living  in  Jackson. 

— * William  B.  Foster  was  born  in  Monroe 
County,  W.  Ya.,  Oct.  28,  1824,  and  is  the 
eldest  son  of  Robert  and  Catherine  (Rice) 
Foster  who  were  born,  reared  and  married  in 
Monroe  County.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
he  removed  with  his  parents,  in  1840,  to  Jack- 
son  County,  where  they  died.  He  was  reared 
to  farm  labor  and  educated  at  the  common 
schools,  and  by  industry  has  obtained  a good 
home.  Aug.  13,  1846,  he  was  married  to 
Anna,  daughter  of  Wilson  and  Charity  Hog- 
bin.  Of  their  four  children  three  are  living. 
One  son  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Foster  died 
March  10,  1853.  He  married  his  second  wife, 
Harriet  Connelly,  May  18,  1854.  They  had 
three  children  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
His  wife  died  July  23,  1863,  and  Jan.  16, 1864, 
lie  married  Mrs.  Lydia  (Wilson)  Tilly,  by 
whom  he  has  had  one  son  and  a danghter. 


Hugh  Gilliland , son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah 
(Krouskop)  Gilliland,  was  born  Feb.  5,  1824, 
in  Jackson  County  where  he  was  reared  a 
farmer  and  received  a limited  education.  He 
was  employed  as  a teamster  at  Jackson  Fur- 
nace for  ten  years  and  during  that  time  saved 
$1,000,  which  he  invested  successfully  in 
lands.  Since  then  he  has  been  engaged  in 
farming  and  dealing  in  stock,  and  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a farm  of  440  acres  in  Franklin 
Township,  320^acres  in  Jefferson  Township, 
and  310  acres  where  he  resides,  in  Lick  Town- 
ship. He  also  has  $10,000  in  the  Tropic  Iron 
Furnace.  He  was  married  March  1,  1849,  to 
Nancy,  daughter  of  Charles,  and  Margaret 
Slavens,  pioneers  of  Pike  County,  where  her 
father  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 
Her  mother  is  living  yet,  aged  eighty-four 
years.  Seven  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gilliland,  one  son  and  six  daughters. 
The  son  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years. 
One  daughter  died  when  thirty-one  years  old 
and  the  other  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Gilliland  has  served  one  term  as  Trustee 
of  Franklin  Township.  His  parents  settled 
in  Jackson  County  in  1817.  His  father  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years  and  his  mother 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years. 

— Edward  Heath , son  of  Christian  and  Mar- 
tha Heath,  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Feb.  i 
8,  1829,  and  has  always  followed  the  avoca- 
tion of  a farmer.  He  was  married  May  11, 
1858,  to  Eliza  A.,  daughter  of  William  and 
Sarah  Kesinger,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
and  six  daughters,  of  whom  one  son  and  one 
daughter  are  deceased.  He  and  wife  are  , 
members  of  the  Disciple  church.  His  father  f 
was  a native  of  Maryland,  and  died  in  J ackson  f 
County  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years.  His 
mother  was  "born  in  Ohio.  She  is  still  living,  v 
being  in  her  eighty-third  year.  j 

John  B.  Heath , son  of  Edward  and  Eliza  N 
A.  Heath,  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Feb. 

27,  1859.  His  parents  being  in  poor  circum-  f, 
stances  he  had  to  go  to  work  at  an  early  age, 
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and  therefore  had  not  much  opportunity  for 
obtaining  an  education,  but  by  studying 
nights  he  fitted  himself  for  a .teacher.  He 
taught  his  first  school  in  Liberty  Township 
in  the  winter  of  1879-’80,  and  the  following 
spring  entered  the  school  at  Jackson.  The 
following  winter  he  taught  again  in  his  first 
school,  after  which  he  taught  in  the  River 
Mill  school  in  Pike  Couuty.  He  is  at  present 
teaching  in  a graded  school  in  Pike  County, 
where  he  is  giving  general  satisfaction,  and 
may  be  ranked  among  the  most  successful 
teachers  of  Pike  and  Jackson  counties. 

Andrew  Henson,  son  of  Larkin  and  Nancy 
(Lackey)  Henson,  was  born  April  Id,  1830, 
in  Jackson  County,  Ohio.  He  lived  on  the 
home  farm  and  attended  the  common  schools 
till  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he 
entered  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens  where 
he  spent  two  years,  and  the  following  year 
taught  school,  and  for  a time  was  engaged 
selling  goods  for  J.  D.  Claar  at  the  Cross 
Roads,  Jackson  County.  From  1857  till  1861 
he  was  bookkeeper  for  the  Cambria  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  in  1862  he  was  salesman  for  J.  I). 
Claar.  He  had  an  interest  in  the  Five-Mile 
Furnace  in  Hocking  County  and  was  sole  man- 
ager for  four  years,  after  which  he  managed 
the  Limestone  Furnace  two  years.  He  was 
the  bookkeeper  and  manager  of  the  Madison 
Furnace  four  years,  and  from  1876  till  Sep- 
tember, 1881,  he  was  manager  and  bookkeeper 
of  Latrobe  Furnace,  Jackson.  Since  1881  he 
has  devoted  his  time  to  his  farm  and  to  dealing 
in  stock.  He  was  married  March  1,  1863,  to 
Catherine,  daughter  of  John  J.  and  Rebecca 
(Cherington)  Evans.  They  have  a family  of 
five  children — Morris  A.,  Emma  B.,  Carrie 
A.,  William  C.  and  Elbert  F.  He  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 
He  is  a Trustee  of  Lick  Township  and  a mem- 
ber of  Oak  Hill  Lodge,  A.  F.  & A.  M. 

John  Johnson  was  born  Dec.  25,  1823,  in 
Carroll  County,  Ohio,  where  his  parents,  James 
and  Jane  (Kerr)  Johnson,  settled  in  an  early 


day.  Mr.  Johnson  died  when  our  subject  was 
an  infant,  and  when  he  was  fourteen  years 
old  his  mother  married  again  and  he  left  home 
and  worked  for  a farmer  till  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  old.  He  then  bought  sixty  acres  of 
land  in  Carroll  County  where  he  farmed  four 
years,  and  in  1851  removed  to  Jackson  Coun- 
ty and  purchased  his  present  farm  which  con- 
tained 160  acres,  but  at  present  he  owns  203 
acres,  which  is  underlaid  with  three  veins  of 
hill  coal  and  one  vein  of  shaft  coal  and  also 
an  abundance  of  iron  ore.  Fie  has  devoted 
his  time  to  liis  farm  and  stock  and  has  some  of 
the  best  stock  in  the  county.  In  1848  he  mar- 
ried Catherine  McDaniel,  of  Carroll  County. 
They  were  the  parents  of  one  son  and  a 
daughter.  The  former  died  at  the  age  of  one 
year.  His  wife  died  in  1853,  and  in  1855  he 
married  Mrs.  Caroline  (Plummer)  Poor.  Five 
children  were  born  to  this  union,  all  living. 
His  wife  died  Jan.  28,  1873,  and  Nov.  16, 
1875,  he  married  his  third  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah 
(Davis)  Yernon.  They  have  been  blessed 
with  two  daughters. 

Samuel  Watt  McClung , son  of  Mordecai 
and  Nancy  (Wilson)  McClung,  was  born  near 
Jackson,  Sept.  7,  1841.  His  father  was  born 
in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  in  1809,  and  his 
mother  was  born  in  1816,  in  Washington 
County,  Pa.  In  1834  they  settled  in  Jefferson 
County,  Ohio,  and  came  to  Jackson  County 
in  1841 . He  worked  at  the  blacksmith’s  trade 
till  1840,  after  which  he  pursued  farming  till 
his  death  in  1869.  His  widow  is  still  living. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  years  our  subject  taught 
school,  and  followed  teaching  and  farming 
for  ten  years,  since  when  he  has  devoted  his 
entire  time  'to  his  farm.  He  was  married 
Sept.  15,  1870,  to  Annie,  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Melinda  (Dawson)  Harrel.  They  have 
two  children — John  J.  and  Nellie  May.  Mrs. 
McClung  is  a member  of  the  Christian  church. 

John  D.  Mitchell,  commercial  traveler,  was 
born  in  Jackson  County,  Dec.  23,  1841,  and 
enlisted  in  the  late  war  July,  1S61,  in  Com- 
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pany  D,  Thirty-sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  as  a pri- 
vate for  three  years,  and  was  appointed  First 
Sergeant,  and  the  following  winter  was  pro- 
moted to  Second  Lieutenant,  being  assigned 
to  Company  A.  He  remained  with  the  same 
regiment  during  the  war.  The  next  sum- 
mer he  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  of 
Company  H,  and  in  1863  became  Captain 
of  Company  C,  which  he  commanded  during 
the  war.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Second  Bull  Run,  South  Mountain,  Md., 
Antietam,  Tullahoma,  Chickamauga,  Mis- 
sion Ridge,  Cloyd  Mountain,  Lynchburg  raid, 
Lexington  and  many  others.  He  participated 
in  all  the  engagements  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Pie  was  discharged  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Aug.  1, 1865.  After  the  war  he  engag- 
ed in  his  present  business  and  has  traveled  for 
the  firm  of  Minor  & Dixon,  wholesale  grocers 
of  Cincinnati,  for  sixteen  years.  He  was 
married  April  1,  1868,  to  Isabelle,  daughter 
of  Ralph  and  Sabra  Loft,  of  Steubenville, 
Ohio.  They  have  a family  of  four  children — 
George  C.,  Ada  T.,  Charles  R.  and  John  D., 
Jr.  His  wife  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
church.  He  is  a member  of  Trowel  Lodge, 
Ho.  132,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  of  Jackson,  Ohio. 
His  grandfather,  David  Mitchell,  was  a na- 
tive of  Kentucky,  and  settled  in  Jackson 
County  prior  to  1812.  He  was  a soldier 
in  the  war  of  1812  and  was  at  one  time 
Probate  Judge  of  Jackson  County,  and  rep- 
resented the  county  two  terms  in  the  State 
Legislature.  He  was  a Whig  in  politics 
and  died  in  Jackson  County.  David  H.  Mitch- 
ell, father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Jack- 
son  County,  Jan.  16,  1816,  and  for  thirty  years 
wasa prominent  physician  of  Jackson,  where 
he  died  in  November,  1868.  He  was  married  in 
1838  to  Typhenia  Hewitt,  who  was  born  in 
Athens  County,  Ohio,  in  1821.  Her  grand- 
father, Moses  Hewitt,  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Athens  County,  and  was  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Ohio  University  for  a number 


of  years.  Joseph  Hewitt,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Mitchell  and  son  of  Moses  Hewitt,  was  born 
and  reared  in  Athens  County  and  at  one  time 
was  Sheriff  of  the  county.  He  died  in  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

Joseph  Peterson , farmer  and  stock-dealer, 
was  born  in  Jackson  County,  April  7,  1832, 
a son  of  James  and  Mary  (Floro)  Peterson, 
the  former  of  German  and  the  latter  of  Irish 
descent.  His  father  was  born  where  Jackson 
is  now  situated,  Sept.  14,  1802,  and  his  moth- 
er was  born  in  1800  on  the  Potomac  River,  in 
Virginia.  They  were  married  in  Jackson 
County  and  reared  a family  of  seven  children, 
and  in  1851  she  died,  her  husband’s  death  occur- 
ring in  1859.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
our  subject  began  boating  on  the  Ohio  Canal, 
which  occupation  he  followed  for  seven  years, 
after  which  he  was  employed  in  burning  char- 
coal in  furnaces  and  soon  after  became  a coal 
contractor,  which  business  he  successfully  fol- 
lowed till  1875.  In  1875  he  purchased  his 
present  farm  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  en- 
tire time  since  1875.  His  farm  is  well  sup- 
plied with  iron  ore  and  coal.  Dec.  23,  1859, 
he  was  married  to  Sarah  Scott,  a native  of 
Pennsylvania  and  a daughter  of  William  and 
Maria  (Scott)  Butler,  oflrish  descent. 

John  Poor,  son  of  George  and  Mary  (Bill- 
ups) Poor,  was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Nov. 
18,  1841.  His  father  being  a stock-dealer, 
he,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  began  dealing 
in  stock  for  his  father.  Upon  attaining  Pis 
majority  he  began  farming  and  stock-dealing 
for  himself  and  has  been  ever  since  success- 
fully engaged.  He  was  married  in  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Allison  and 
Sarah  (Nelson)  Kinnison.  Their  children  are 
— Rissie  A.,  Charlie  C.,  John  S.  and  DrueE. 
Mr.  Poor  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church.  His  father  was  horn 
in  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  in  1802,  and  his 
mother  was  a native  of  Virginia.  They  set- 
tled in  Jackson  County  in  an  early  day,  where 
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his  father  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
years,  June  12,  1875.  His  mother  died  Feb. 
9,  1864,  in  her  sixty-third  year. 

Ambrose  Scott,  farmer,  is  the  third  son  of 
Benjamin  F.  and  Priscilla  Scott.  His  father 
was  born  in  Maryland  in  1796,  and  married 
in  Virginia  in  1817,  and  soon  after  settled  in 
Athens  County,  near  Coolville,  where  our 
subject  was  born  Nov.  7,  1822.  When  an  in- 
fant his  parents  settled  near  the  present  site 
ofWellston,  Jackson  County,  where  he  was 
reared  on  a farm  and  attended  the  log-cabin 
schools.  He  was  first  employed  as  driver  of 
a stage  coach  for  the  Ohio  Stage  Company 
for  three  years.  He  was  then  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  trade  in  Jackson  from  1848  to  1862 
since  when  he  has  farmed  and  dealt  in  iron 
ore.  He  has  an  office  on  Broadway,  Jackson, 
where  he  transacts  his  business.  He  was  mar- 
ried Nov.  7,  1850,  to  Melinda,  daughter  of 
William  C.  and  Elizabeth  Humphrey,  who 
came  from  Virginia  to  Ohio  in  1819.  They 
have  been  blessed  with  a family  of  three  sons 
and  four  daughters.  His  wife  belongs  to  the 
Baptist  denomination. 

William  T.  Washam  was  born  in  Pittsyl- 
vania County,  Va.,  April  27,  1840,  and  is  a 
son  of  William  and  Fannie  (Collins)  Washam, 
the  former  of  Scotch  and  latter  of  Welsh 
descent.  He  was  left  an  orphan  when  very 
young,  and  when  four  years  old  came  with  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Dove,  to  Jackson  County,  Ohio. 
He  obtained  a good  education  by  attending 
the  common  schools,  and  worked  at  brick- 
making  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war. 
Sept.  20,  1863,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F, 
Second  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery,  and  was  on 
duty  at  several  different  places.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Strawberry  Plains, 
Bull’s  Gap,  and  Athens,  Tenn. , and  in  1864 
was  a delegate  to  the  Ohio  State  Convention 
that  elected  Cox  for  Governor.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
discharged  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Sept.  29,  1865, 
when  he  returned  home  and  followed  farming 
38 


till  1868.  He  then  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  in  Jackson,  and  in  1871  his  nephew 
became  a partner,  the  firm  name  being 
Washam  & Co.  until  1873.  In  that  year  he 
purchased  one-eighth  interest  in  the  Ophir 
Iron  Furnace,  and  soon  after  purchased  three- 
fourths  of  the  stock,  and  ran  the  furnace 
eighteen  months.  He  then  sold  his  furnace 
and  mercantile  interests,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  farming  and  manufacturing  brick. 
Dec.  31,  1857,  he  was  married  to  Tabitha, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Tabitha  (Seward) 
Branscom.  Five  of  the  six  children  born  to 
them  are  living — John  J.,  William  T.,  Jr., 
Nellie  0.,  David  and  Stella  B.  Harry  B. 
died,  aged  three  years.  His  wife  is  a member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  He  has  served 
his  township  as  Treasurer  two  years,  and  for 
the  past  several  years  has  held  the  office  of 
Township  Trustee.  In  1870  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Equalization,  and  re- 
elected in  1880,  his  present  term  expiring  in 
1890.  He  is  a member  of  Trowel  Lodge,  No. 
132,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  of  Jackson,  and  member 
of  the  Chapter  R.  A.  M.  of  the  same  place. 
He  is  also  a member  of  Salt  Lick  Lodge,  I.  O. 
O.  F.,  of  Jackson,  and  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Red  Men,  and  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Daniel  Henry  W/ietsel  was  born  Jan.  6, 
1848,  in  Jackson  County,  and  is  a son  of 
Jacob  and  Verlinda  (Maddox)  Whetsel.  He 
joined  the  United  Brethren  church  when 
twelve  years  old,  and  in  1872  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  At 
the  age  of  twenty -one  years  he  went  to  the 
Wilkosville  Academy,  in  Vinton  County,  and 
after  leaving  school  engaged  in  teaching  and 
local  preaching.  He  taught  school  during 
the  winters,  attending  school  in  the  summer, 
till  1876,  since  which  time  he  has  followed 
farming  and  local  preaching.  He  owns  the 
George  L.  Crookham  farm,  which  is  well 
supplied  with  coal,  both  for  domestic  use  and 
smelting  purposes.  He  was  married  April 
15,  1874,  to  Samantha  A.,  daughter  of 
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Thomas  and  Belinda  (Allison)  Neal.  She 
has  belonged  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  since  her  twelfth  year.  Their  chil- 
dren are — Emerson  J.,  Wiley  N.,  Ora  O.  and 
Harry  M.  LolaE.,  their  eldest  child,  died  in 
infancy. 

William  Madison  Wyhle  is  the  eldest  son 
of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Rose)  Wykle,  the  for- 
mer born  in  Monroe  County,  West  Va.,  Dec. 
11,  1803,  and  the  latter  in  Giles  County, 
Tenn.,  in  1807.  His  parents  were  married  in 
Monroe  County  in  1827,  and  came  to  Jack- 
son  County,  Ohio,  in  1831,  where  they  resided 
until  death.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  Jan.  16, 1836.  He  was  reared  a farmer, 
and  helped  clear  the  farm,  and  has  followed 
farming  through  life,  with  the  exception  of 
two  terms,  when  he  taught  school.  He  at- 
tended the  common  schools,  and  graduated  at 
the  Jackson  High  School.  His  grandmother 
resides  with  him,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-six  years.  May  22,  1850,  he  was  mar 
ried  to  Mary  A.  Johnson,  a native  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  and  a daughter  of  George  and 
Jane  (Cunningham)  Johnson.  This  union  has 
been  blessed  with  one  son  and  four  daughters, 
all  of  whom  are  living.  The  eldest,  a son 
now  twenty-two  years  old,  assists  his  father 
on  the  farm.  They  have  attended  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  are  well  educated  and  ac- 
complished children. 

LIBERTY  TOWNSHIP. 

Originally  the  greater  part  of  Liberty 
Township  belonged  to  Lick  Township,  part  of 
its  territory  being  embraced  in  the  Salt  Lick 
reservation.  All  but  the  northern  row  of  sec- 
tions belonged,  to  Lick,  which  was  formed  at 
the  organization  of  the  county  in  May,  1816. 
Jackson  Township,  which  was  organized  in 
July,  1816,  included  the  northern  row  of  sec- 
tions, now  forming  Liberty  Township. 

In  the  commissioners’  record  of  Dec.  3, 
1839,  the  following  order  appears:  “ Ordered , 
That  the  auditor  notify  the  inhabitants  of 


township  7,  range  19,  by  advertisements,  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  Wm.  Newell,  in  said 
township,  on  Saturday,  the  21st  day  of  the 
present  month,  .then  and  there  to  proceed  to 
elect  officers  for  said  township.”  This  was, 
without  doubt,  the  first  election  held  in  the 
township  of  Liberty,  as  a separate  voting 
precinct. 

Among  the  old  settlers  may  be  mentioned 
the  names  of  T.  Meeker,  John  and  Jacob  Har- 
rison, Joseph  and  Titus  Baily,  James  and 
Hugh  Martin,  Joseph  and  Abner  Whaly, 
John  Hartmann,  James  Boyd,  John  Ratcliff, 
George  Glasburn,  William  Jackson,  Augustus 
Lewis,  Elzy  and  Smith  Landrum,  James 
Bower,  David  Roberts,  Simon  Howell  and 
Samuel  Yandivort. 

TOPOGRAPHY  AND  MINERALS. 

The  surface  of  Liberty  Township  is  rolling 
and  in  some  parts  quite  hilly.  The  branches 
of  Salt  Creek  which  run  through  its  eastern 
edge  drain  the  township.  Buckeye  Creek 
flows  from  about  the  middle  of  the  southern 
border  northeasterly,  and  empties  into  Salt 
Creek  near  the  middle  of  the  eastern  border. 
Along  its  valley  is  fertile  grazing  and  agri- 
cultural ground.  From  near  the  center  of  the 
township  Pigeon  Roost  Creek  flows  north  and 
discharges  its  waters  in  Salt  Creek,  in  Jackson 
Township.  These  are  the  only  streams  of  any 
size  in  the  township  and,  together  with  their 
smaller  tributaries,  comprise  the  drainage  ot 
the  township.  The  valley  of  the  latter  creek 
also  has  good  grazing  and  agricultural  lands. 
Back  a short  distance  from  these  creeks  are 
found  the  steepest  hills. 

The  minerals  of  this  township  are  nearly 
the  same  as  in  Lick  Township.  Considerable 
iron  ore  and  coal  have  been  taken  from  the 
hills,  but  it  has  been  mostly  taken  elsewhere 
for  consumption.  The  Ohio  Southern  Rail- 
road having  been  recently  completed  through 
the  township  from  east  to  west,  an  outlet  is 
given  for  the  minerals  and  they  will,  in  the 
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future,  doubtless  prove  a source  of  the  greatest 
industry  in  the  township. 

In  the  past  the  leading  industry  has  been 
farming  and  grazing.  In  this  respect  the 
township  has  ranked  among  the  first  in  the 
county.  Its  average  is  among  the  largest  in 
the  county,  having  a surface  of  26,880  acres, 
or  forty-two  sections  of  land.  The  value  of 
its  lands  in  1882  was  fixed  at  $171,967;’*the 
value  of  its  chattel  property  was  fixed  at  $99,- 
055. 

POPULATION  AND  IMPEOVEMENTS. 

The  population  of  Liberty  Township  in  1840 
was  474;  in  1850  it  was  1,017;  in  1860  it  was 
1,393;  in  1870  it  was  1,747;  in  1880  it  was 

I, 734. 

Liberty  Township  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Jackson  Township,  on  the  east  by  Lick, 
on  the  south  by  Scioto,  and  on  the  west  by 
Pike  County. 

There  is  an  old  saw  and  grist  mill  in  this 
township,  built  in  1833  by  Jacob  and  John 
Harrison.  The  grist  department  was  added 
in  1844.  From  1847  to  1855  John  Harrison 
owned  and  ran  the  mill  alone,  having  bought 
his  brother  out.  In  1857  he  sold  the  entire 
establishment  to  James  Simpson,  who  contin- 
ued to  operate  it  up  to  1879,  when  he  sold  to 

J.  B.  Harrison,  the  present  owner.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  bank  of  Buckeye  Creek  on  section 

| 27. 

When  the  Ohio  Southern  Railroad  was 
built  through  the  township  in  1878,  two  sta- 
tions were  made  within  its  borders,  viz.:  Mil- 
ler’s, on  section  33,  and  Sampson’s,  on  section 

27. 

The  township  officers  elected  in  the  spring 
of  1883,  are  as  follows:  Trustees,  William 
Stephenson,  M.  Landrum  and  Brice  Tope; 
Clerk,  James  C.  Harper;  Treasurer,  James 
Sheridan;  Constables,  Jas.  McCartney  and 
Isaac  Brans'com;  Justices,  John  McCartney 
and  Alfred  Lewis. 


SCHOOLS  AND  CHUKCHES. 

There  are  nine  school  districts  in  the  town- 
ship and  ten  schools,  one  of  the  districts  hav- 
ing a white  and  a colored  school.  The  last 
enumeration  (1883)  gave  the  township  617 
children  of  school  age. 

Sub-district  Ho.  1,  called  the  Pine  School, 
has  seventy-two  scholars. 

Sub-district  No.  2 has  two  schools.  The 
Hartley  School  (white)  sixty-three  scholars, 
and  the  Sharon  School  (colored)  sixty  schol- 
ars. The  latter  is  governed  by  the  township 
School  Board.  Sub-district  No.  3,  the  Wha- 
ley School,  has  fifty-eight  scholars.  Sub-dis- 
trict No.  4,  the  Tope  School,  has  seventy- 
eight  scholars.  Sub-district  No.  5,  the  Rapp 
School,  has  fifty-seven  scholars.  Sub-district 
No.  6,  the  Coen  School,  has  forty-nine  scholars. 
Sub-district  No.  7,  the  Glasburn  School,  has 
fifty-nine  scholars.  Sub-district  No.  8,  the 
Aten  School,  has  fifty-eight  scholars.  Sub- 
district No.  9,  the  Sheridan  School,  has  sixty- 
three  scholars. 

Perhaps  the  first  school -house  ever  built 
in  the  township  was  the  old  log-cabin  school- 
house,  situated  on  the  Glasburn  place.  It 
was  built  in  1827. 

The  township  has  four  churches,  founded 
along  in  its  history  as  the  growing  population 
seemed  to  demand. 

Pleasant.  Grove  Church  (Christian  Union). 
— The  society  was  organized  during  the  late 
war.  The  Tope  School-house  was  used  for 
the  occasional  meetings  for  six  or  seven  years 
until  the  present  church  building  was  erected 
in  1871.  Among  the  organizing  members 
were:  Woodson  Nimley  and  wife,  Jno.  A. 
Lake  and  wife,  James  Hatton  and  wife,  D.  IT. 
Johnson  and  wife,  James  McLurd  and  wife, 
James  Richardson  and  Mrs.  Susan  Johnson. 
The  membership  is  now  nearly  200.  When 
the  new  church  was  built  in  1871  the  pastor 
was  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Culp;  Trustees,  Daniel 
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Johnson,  Jno.  Stephenson  and  James  Hat- 
ton. The  church  was  dedicated  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Nichole.  The  present  pastor  is  Joseph 
Thompson;  Trustees,  Samuel  Overly,  John 
M.  Stephenson  and  James  McClure. 

Christian  Church. — This  church  building 
was  erected  in  1872  by  a neighborhood  on 
section  21.  It  was  given  to  the  Christian 
organization  with  the  understanding  that 
other  denominations  might  use  it  when  not 
used  by  them.  It  was  dedicated  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Cunningham,  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  Trustees  then  were:  Thos.  Beatty,  Elza 
Landrum  and  Richard  Kirkendall.  The  pas- 
tor was  the  Rev.  Asbury  Redfair,  since  whose 
departure  in  that  year  there  has  been  no  regu- 
lar pastor  of  any  denomination.  Occasional 
meetings  are  held  by  announcement,  and  at 
times  protracted  meetings  are  held. 

Presbyterian  Church.  — This  church  was 
organized  about  the  year  1850,  and  held  meet- 
ings in  a log  school-house  on  section  15.  In 
1857  a new  school-house  was  built,  and  the 
congregation  adopted  that  as  a place  of  wor- 
ship until  1874,  in  which  year  their  present 
church  was  built.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ford  was 
pastor  at  first  and  up  to  1857.  From  1857  to 
1861  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fowler  officiated.  From 
that  time  until  the  erection  of  the  new  church, 
in  the  fall  of  1874,  no  regular  pastor  was  em- 
ployed, but  the  society  was  occasionally  sup- 
plied by  some  foreign  minister,  generally 
Rev.  J.  K.  Gibson.  After  the  erection  of  the 
church  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  preached  regu- 
larly to  the  congregation  for  a nnmber  of 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  D.  E. 
Evans.  For  the  last  two  years  no  regular 
preaching  has  been  had,  but  the  society  has 
been  occasionally  visited  by  Rev.  James 
Gowdy,  a United  Presbyterian  minister. 
The  present  Trustees  are:  A.  Vandivort,  C. 
L.  Ritchie  and  Chas.  Elliott.  The  church  has 
a Sabbath-school,  superintended  by  Robert 
Ritchie. 

Bethel  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — This 


society  was  organized  in  about  1850,  and 
built  a log  church  in  the  year  1854.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Halliday  was  the  pastor,  and  had 
about  twenty. five  members.  In  the  year  1873 
the  old  church  was  blown  down,  and  in  the 
following  year  a new  one  was  built  and  dedi- 
cated by  Rev.  T.  J.  Miller.  The  first  pastor 
to  hold  meeting  in  the  new  building  was  Rev. 
John  R.  Prose.  The  present  pastor  is  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Crosby.  The  present  Board  of 
Trustees  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
viz.:  Wm.  Rutledge,  James  Hoover,  Ed- 
ward Swan,  Thomas  Swan  and  J.  M.  Stew- 
art. The  Sabbath-school  is  superintended  by 
T.  J.  Griffith;  average  attendance  about  sev 
enty.  The  church  is  located  on  section  30. 

^ BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Thomas  J.  Griffith  was  born  Aug.  17, 1849, 
in  Fayette  County,  Penn.,  and  in  December, 
1862,  accompanied  his  parents,  James  H.  and 
Margaret  (Bird)  Griffith,  to  Ohio.  They  first 
settled  in  Washington  Township,  where  his 
parents  still  reside.  He  worked  on  the  farm 
with  his  father  till  he  attained  his  majority, 
when, having  obtained  a teacher’s  certificate, 
he  began  to  teach  in  the  district  schools  and 
taught  for  six  years.  In  1876  he  bought  235 
acres  of  land  in  Liberty  Township,  Jackson 
County,  where  he  has  since  remained,  making 
a specialty  of  farming  and  raising  sheep,  hav- 
ing at  the  present  time  119  head  of  fine  me- 
rinos. His  land  is  underlaid  with  a vein  of 
coal  three  and  one-half  feet  in  thickness,  and 
iron  ore  is  found  in  large  quantities.  He  was 
married  April  28, 1875,  to  Catherine  Rouland, 
a daughter  of  William  and  Nancy  Rouland,  of 
Vinton  County,  Ohio.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren— William  A.,  Nancy  M.,  Martha  G.  and 
Lilly  C.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
Bethel  Chapel. 

John  McCartney  was  born  in  Elk  Run 
Township,  Columbiana  County,  Oct.  6,  1837, 
a son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Montgomery) 
McCartney,  the  latter  a native  of  Ohio.  His 
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father  was  born  Dec.  27,  1810,  in  County 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  in 
1832.  He  landed  at  Quebec  and  worked  in 
Canada  that  season,  coming  to  Ohio  in  1833, 
and  remained  in  Columbiana  County  till  1842, 
when  be  settled  in  Liberty  Township,  Jackson 
County.  John  McCartney,  their  eldest  son, 
came  with  his  parents  to  this  county  and  has 
ever  since  made  it  his  home.  He  moved  on 
his  present  farm  in  1861,  and  from  a wilder- 
ness lias  now  forty  acres  of  well  cultivated 
land.  He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  1866  and  is  at  present  an  incumbent  of  that 
office,  having'held  it  by  re-election  ever  since. 
May  2, 1864,  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-second  Regiment,  Ohio 
National  Guards.  He  joined  Sherman’s 
command  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  January,  1865, 
and  was  discharged  July  13  of  that  year.  He 
married  his  first  wife,  Mary  M.  Dison,  Oct. 
15,  1857,  who  bore  him  seven  children — Robert 
M.,  Caroline  E., Thomas  J.,  James  D.,  Ulysses 
S.  (who  died  April  5,  1867),  John  0 and  Ira 
E.  Jan.  4,  1872,  he  married  Lucinda  (Cozan) 
Umpbley,  by  whom  he  had  four  children — 
Edgar  William,  Ida  M.,  Emma  A.  and  Asa 
Lee.  Politically  Mr.  McCartney  is  a Demo- 
crat. His  father  and  two  of  his  brothers,  also 
served  in  the  late  war,  his  brothers,  Thomas 
J.  and  James  M.,  having  died  while  in  the 
service 

'William  Ragland , «7/\,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia about  the  year  1847,  a son  of  William 
and  Sylvia  Ragland.  He  was  emancipated 
when  about  two  years  of  age  in  company  with 
forty-seven  others,  and  came  with  his  mother 
to  Ohio  in  1854.  Since  coming  to  this  State 
he  has,  by  close  attention  to  his  books,  ac- 
quired an  average  education  and  has  taught 
in  country  schools  several  terms.  His  wife, 
Maria  (Waller)  Ragland, was  born  in  Virginia. 
She  was  a slave  belonging  to  a Mr.  Waller,  and 
was  emancipated  in  1854,  and  came  to  Ohio 
in  1861.  They  have  been  blessed  with  seven 
children — Mary,  Charles,  Emma,  Ellen,  Hat- 


tie, David  and  Arthur.  Mr.  Ragland  has  by 
his  industry  become  the  owner  of  220  acres 
of  hill  land  which  is  in  a good  state  of  culti- 
vation. 

David  Roberts , one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Liberty  Township,  was  born  April  29,  1806, 
in  North  Wales,  and  in  1828  came  to  the 
United  States.  He  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years  at  the  carriage  maker’s  trade, 
and  after  coming  to  this* country  followed  that 
business  several  years,  traveling  through  all 
the  Eastern  States  and  working  in  all  the 
principal  cities  from  New  York  to  New  Or- 
leans. In  1836  or  1837  he  bought  203  acres 
of  land  in  Lib  arty  Township,  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, but  did  not  locate  on  it  till  1842.  He  added 
to  his  farm  from  time  to  time  and  at  his 
death  owned  267  acres  of  excellent  land  which 
is  well  supplied  with  a fine  quality  of  ore.  He 
was  married  in  1846  to  Elizabeth  Owens, 
daughter  of  John  Owens,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  this  part  of  Jackson.  In  politics  he 
was  a Democrat.  He  was  the  father  of  eleven 
children,  six  of  whom  are  living.  Mr.  Roberts 
died  Oct.  3, 1883. 

Johnson  A.  White , M.  D .,  physician  and 
farmer,  was  born  in  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  Oct. 
14,  1842,  a son  of  William  and  Anna  (Wade) 
White,  his  father  born  in  Maryland  in  1804, 
and  his  mother  in  Westmoreland  County, Pa., 
in  1812.  His  parents  were  married  in  Beaver 
County,  Pa.,  Dec.  30, 1830,  and  came  to  Jack- 
son  County,  Ohio,  in  1845,  where  his  father 
died  March  17,  1878.  They  had  a family  of 
eleven  children — Samuel,  James  J.,  John  W., 
William  W.,  Johnson  A.,  Lewis  A.,  David  A., 
Sarah  E.,  Mary  E.,  Annie  M.  and  Arthur,  the 
latter  deceased.  Mr.  White  was  ultra  anti- 
slavery and  anti-secret  society  in  his  views, 
and  politically  was  a Republican.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church. 
Our  subject  passed  his  early  life  on  a farm. 
He  attended  the  common  schools  till  eighteen 
years  of  age.  He  then  attended  two  terms  at 
the,  Harrisonville  Academy.  In  June,  1862, 
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he  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  E, 
Eighty-seventh  Ohio  Infantry.  Sept.  15  he 
was  captured  at  Harper’s  Ferry ; was  afterward 
paroled  and  discharged  Oct.  3.  The  following 
winter  he  taught  school,  and  Oct.  14,  1863, 
enlisted  and  was  appointed  Sergeant  of  Com- 
pany F,  Second  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery,  and 
was  discharged  Aug.  29,  1865.  He  taught 
school  the  winter  of  1865  and  then  attended 
the  Ohio  University  two  terms.  In  1869  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  A.  B- 
Monahan.  He  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  1876  and  subsequently  graduated 
from  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  in 
1877.  He  now  resides  on  a farm  five  miles 
northwest  of  Jackson,  which  he  superintends 
in  connection  with  attending  to  his  practice- 
Dr.  White  is  politically  a Republican  and  is  an 
ultra  temperance  man.  He  is  opposed  to  secret 
societies  and  has  never  connected  himself 
with  any.  He  has  been  a member  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  church  since  1863.  March 
5,  1866,  he  married  Margaret  A.  Aten.  They 
have  had  eight  children — Victor  E.,  Minnie 
E.,  Harry  A.,  Homer  E.,  Maud,  Oliver  B., 
Ira  E.  and  Leland,  the  latter  deceased. 

Samuel  White , of  Liberty  Township,  Jack- 
son  Co.,  Ohio,  was  born  Jan.  7, 1832,  in  Bea- 
ver County,  Pa.  He  is  the  eldest  of  ten  chil- 
dren, seven  brothers  and  three  sisters,  all 
living,  whose  parents  were  William  and  Anna 
(Wade)  White.  His  father  was  born  in  Mary- 
land and  reared  in  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  and 
his  mother  was  born  in  Beaver  County,  Pa. 
He  removed  with  his  father’s  family  to  Scioto 
Township,  Jackson  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1845,  and 
settled  on  lands  his  father  purchased  from  the 
United  States  Government.  Ilis  father  died 
in  1878,  and  his  mother  is  still  living  on  the 
old  homestead.  The  early  education  of 
Samuel  was  obtained  at  the  common  schools, 
and  a select  school  at  Jackson.  Dec.  26,  1855, 
he  was  married  to  Mary  R.  Ransom,  born 
Jan.  20,  1840,  in  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  daugh- 
ter of  James  II.  Ransom,  a native  of  Mahon- 


ing County,  Ohio,  and  Haney  (Duncan)  Ran' 
som,  a native  of  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  by 
whom  he  is  the  father  of  thirteen  children, 
six  sons  and  seven  daughters,  all  living,  ex- 
cept one  boy,  who  died  in  childhood.  He  has 
followed  agriculture  all  his  life,  in  connection 
with  other  pursuits,  teaching  school  most  of 
the  time  from  1855  to  1858.  He  followed 
merchandising  from  1858  to  1872,  and  in  1880 
purchased  a portable  saw-mill,  and  has  been 
operating  it  since  that  time.  He  first  bought 
eighty  acres  of  land  in  1859,  to  which  he  re- 
moved in  1860,  and  where  he  still  resides,  and 
has  added  to  it,  till  now  he  owns  475  acres. 
He  was  Captain  of  Company  A,  Seventy- 
seventh  Battalion  Ohio  National  Guard,  from 
1863  to  1866.  He  entered  the  United  States 
service  with  his  company  in  1864,  as  Com- 
pany K,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-second 
Regiment  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  served  four  months.  Politically  he  is  a 
Republican,  voting  with  that  party  from  its 
organization.  Religiously  he  is  a United 
Presbyterian. 

SCIOTO  TOWNSHIP. 

Scioto  is  one  of  the  western  townships  of 
Jackson  County.  Its  boundaries  are  as 
follows:  North  by  Liberty  Township,  east  by 
Franklin  Township,  south  by  Hamilton 
Township  and  Scioto  County,  and  west  by 
Pike  County. 

TOPOGRAPHY  AND  STREAMS. 

The  township  ot  Scioto  is  hilly,  but  well 
adapted  to  grazing  and  to  agriculture,  espe- 
cially along  the  streams.  The  streams  are 
only  small  tributaries.  From  the  north  center 
of  the  township,  flowing  southwesterly,  is 
Brushy  fork  of  the  Little  Scioto  River, 
which  flows  through  Scioto  County  to  the 
Ohio  River. 

Buckeye  Creek,  which  flows  northwest  into 
Salt  Creek,  rises  in  this  township,  and  drains 
a little  of  its  northern  portion.  A branch  of 
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Big  Buck  Lick  Creek  rises  south  of  the  center 
of  the  township  and  flows  south.  A few 
thread-like  streams  flow  from  near  the  eastern 
border  eastward  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
township,  all  of  which  show  the  township  to 
be  of  higher  elevation  than  the  immediate 
portions  of  the  surrounding  country.  No 
stream  finds  a course  through  the  township, 
but  its  waters  are  sent  forth  through  numer- 
ous small  ones  in  almost  every  direction.  Coal 
and  iron  are  distributed  generally  throughout 
the  hills,  considerable  having  been  dug  out 
and  hauled  away. 

ORGANIZATION. 

In  July,  1816,  the  county  commissioners 
granted  the  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  below  described  territory,  asking  to  be 
formed  into  a new  township  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  Scioto.  The  petition  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

“Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion 2,  in  township  6,  range  19,  and  running 
south  along  the  section  lines  to  the  county 
line  at  the  southeast  corner  of  section  35, 
township  5,  range  19;  thence  west  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  county;  thence  north 
along  the  county  line;  thence  east  to  the 
place  of  beginning.”  The  township,  as  thus 
described  embraced  only  a part  of  the  pres- 
ent township  of  Scioto,  together  with  all  of 
Hamilton,  except  the  eastern  tier  of  sections 
and  a part  of  Scioto  County.  In  1825  Ham- 
ilton Township  was  formed  from  the  southern 
part  of  Scioto  Township,  and  it  was  reduced 
to  its  present  size. 

SETTLEMENT. 

The  date  of  the  earliest  settlement  in  this 
township  is  but  a few  years  later  than  the 
earliest  in  the  county.  John  Graham  is  re- 
corded as  having  received  by  patent  Irom  the 
Government  and  entered  the  southeast  half 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  35,  in  the 


year  1817.  Edward  Crabtree  entered  in  a 
like  manner  a quarter  of  section  30  in  1818. 
Mr.  Tolbert,  father  of  Thornton  Tolbert,  en- 
tered a quarter  of  section  25,  adjoining  the 
land  of  Edward  Crabtree,  and  about  the  same 
time  Samuel  McDowell  entered  a portion  of 
section  20. 

Other  of  the  early  settlers  were  Joseph 
Graham,  Win.  Thomas,  Lewis  Crabtree, 
George  Bowen,  Peter  Keller,  Jacob  Culp, 
David  Walton  and  others.  The  earliest  rec- 
ords to  be  found  show  the  following  corps  of 
officers  for  the  year  1823,  viz. : Trustees, 

Seth  Graham,  Nathaniel  Scott  and  John 
McDowell;  Treasurer,  Peter  Kelan;  Clerk, 
John  McDowell,  Jr.;  Lister,  Henry  Culp; 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Edward  Crabtree  and 
Isaac  Miller;  Constables,  Nathan  Burgess  and 
John  Burges;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Samuel 
McDowell  and  Alexander  Anderson. 

For  the  present  year  (1883)  the  officers  are 
as  follows:  Trustees,  W.  B.  Pratt,  Adam 

Shier  and  Evan  Crabtree;  Treasurer,  J.  W. 
Hays;  Clerk,  W.  A.  Russell;  Assessor,  John 
Eaton;  Constables,  Daniel  Martin,  James 
Evans  and  A.  M.  Davis;  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
James  Davis,  Robert  Beatty  and  Joseph 
Wiseman. 

POPULATION  AND  VALUATION. 

The  population  of  each  decade  since  1810 
is  as  follows:  In  1810,  931;  in  1850,  1,317;  in 
1860,  1,181;  in  1870, 1,505;  in  1880,  1,579.  In 
politics  the  township  is  Democratic. 

The  chief  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is 
farming  and  stock-raising.  The  mining  of 
coal  and  iron  ore  has  given  employment  to 
some.  Since  the  township  contains  six  more 
sections  than  a regular  congressional  township 
it  has  a surface  of  25,919  acres  of  taxable  land, 
ranking  second  in  this  respect  in  the  county. 
The  value  of  the  lands  as  assessed  in  1882 
was  $216,361;  the  value  of  the  chattel  prop- 
erty in  the  township  was  $121,161. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  CHUKCI1ES. 

The  township  has  nine  school  districts,  with 
an  average  of  about  sixty-six  pupils  enumerat- 
ed in  1883. 

Sub-district  No.  1,  Buckeye  School,  has 
eighty-five  pupils;  Sub-district  No.  2,  Cove 
School,  has  eighty-two;  Sub-district  No.  3, 
Miller’s  School,  has  sixty-six;  Sub-district  No. 
4,  Dixon  School,  has  fifty-two;  Sub-district 
No.  5,  Baker  School,  has  sixty -three;  Sub- 
district No.  6,  Fairview  School,  no  report; 
Sub-district  No.  7,  Grahamsville  School  has 
ninety-four;  Sub-district  No.  8,  White  School, 
has  forty-five;  Sub-district  No.  9,  Crabtree 
School,  ha?  forty-seven. 

The  New  Zion  Protestant  Methodist  Church 
was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and  built 
their  church  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  The 
pastor  was  the  Rev.  Gaines  Tyra,  and  the 
Trustees  were:  Perry  Yeager,  Adam  Yeager 
and  James  Halterman.  The  membership 
numbered  about  thirty.  Rev.  Wm.  Hollin- 
slied  is  the  present  pastor.  The  Trustees  for 
1883  are:  Wm.  Swanson,  George  Lamb  and 
Harvey  Moseberger.  At  present  the  congre- 
gation is  not  quite  as  large  as  when  organized. 
Services  are  held  every  two  weeks.  The  value 
of  the  church  property  is  $600.  The  church 
is  located  on  section  1. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  1845  by  Rev.  Daniel  Clark  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Warwick.  The  members  at  that 
time  were:  Kelley  Daniels  and  wife,  Thomas 
Morgan  and  wife,  Tirus  Hanna  and  wife  and 
Samuel  Vaughn  and  wife.  They  held  their 
meetings  in  the  residences  of  the  members  for 
awhile,  and  then  in  the  school-house  up  to 
the  year  1862,  when  they  built  a church. 
Rev.  John  R.  Prose  was  pastor  of  the  organiza- 
tion at  the  time  they  built  the  church.  Tiie 
Trustees  were  David  West.  Ely  Tope  and 
Amos  Tope.  The<  membership  was  about 
fifty.  About  a year  after  the  completion  of 
the  church  it  was  burned  down,  having  been 


set  on  fire.  After  the  church  was  burned  they 
again  held  their  meetings  in  the  school-house 
until  1878,  when  they  built  the  present  build- 
ing. The  pastor  at  that  time  was.  the  Rev. 
David  Storer,  and  the  Trustees  were:  Joseph 
Armstrong,  Lewis  Gilland,  James  Yandivort, 
E.  Jordan  and  Joel  Wiseman.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Crosby  is  now  the  pastor;  and  the 
Trustees  are  Joseph  Armstrong,  Lewis  Gilland 
and  Joel  Wiseman.  At  present  there  are 
about  seventy  members.  Sabbath-school  ev- 
ery Sunday;  Superintendent,  S.  B.  Vandivort; 
Secretary,  Charles  Hunter.  The  average  at- 
tendance is  fifty.  Value  of  church  property, 
$700.  The  church  is  located  on  section  4. 

The  Protestant  Methodist  Church , known  as 
Looman’s  Chapel,  was  organized  in  1859,  by 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Nichols,  at  Mr.  Vincent 
Crabtree’s  residence.  The  members  were: 
Vincent  Crabtree  and  wife,  Mrs.  Rachel  Stine- 
baugh,  Mrs.  Annie  Crabtree,  Miss  Jane  An- 
derson and  Mr.  James  McQuality.  The  meet- 
ings were  held  at  Mr.  Crabtree’s  house  until 
1876,  when  they  built  the  present  church 
edifice,  which  was  dedicated  by  the  Rev.  Perry 
Orr.  The  Trustees  were:  Philip  Russell, 
Samson  C.  Nye  and  Jacob  Smith,  and  the 
membership  was  about  twenty-three.  The 
present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hollinshed, 
and  the  Trustees  are  Vinton  Crabtree,  Benja- 
min Garrett  and  Samson  Nye.  They  have 
now  twenty-eight  members.  It  has  a regular 
Sabbath-school. 

The  Providence  Free-  Will  Baptist  Church 
was  organized  Dec.  17,  1843,  by  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Fullerton.  The  members  were  Robert 
Clem,  Miss  Polly  Bennett,  Mrs.  Mary  Keller, 
Mrs.  Matilda  Crabtree,  Miss  Elizabeth  Keller. 
They  held  their  meetings  at  the  homes  of  the 
members.  The  church  was  built  in  1865,  and 
dedicated  by  Rev.  Isaac  Fullerton,  the  same 
pastor  who  organized  it  twenty-two  years 
before.  The  members  had  increased  during 
that  time  to  about  forty.  The  Trustees  were: 
Enoch  Crabtree,  Wm.  E.  Crabtree  and  John 
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Coles.  The  present  membership  reaches  fifty- 
five,  Rev.  Samuel  McDonald  being  the  pastor. 
The  Trustees  are:  Enoch  Crabtree,  Jesse  Os- 
born and  Edward  Enslow  Crabtree.  Services 
are  held  once  a month.  The  church  is  located 
on  section  31. 

The  German  Presbyterian  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  1839  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tlanarber,  with 
about  eighteen  members.  They  built  a log 
church  the  same  year  on  the  place  of  William 
Wade,  on  section  20,  the  Trustees  at  that 
time  being  Henry  Lesser,  Jacob  Phleger  and 
Henry  Weaver.  They  held  their  meetings 
there  until  1877,  when  they  built  a new  frame 
church  on  Jacob  Lesser’s  farm,  on  section  21, 
the  pastor  being  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stahgo,  and  the 
Trustees;  Henry  Baker,  Jacob  Gahm  and 
Henry  Gahm.  When  they  built  the  new 
church  their  membership  had  increased  to 
thirty-five.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  John 
Grado.  The  Trustees  are:  Jacob  Gahm; 
Frank  Wilking  and  Conrad  Miller.  Services 
are  held  every  two  weeks.  The  membership 
is  about  the  same  as  in  1877.  Sabbath-school 
is  held  every  Sunday,  and  lias  an  average  at- 
tendance of  thirty  scholars.  Superintendent, 
Henry  Gahm. 

VILLAGES. 

Lewisville,  situated  on  section  27,  has  a 
general  country  store  and  a postoffice  kept  in 
the  store.  Lewis  Nye  is  owner  of  the  store, 
and  Postmaster. 

Petersburg , located  almost  in  the  center  of 
the  township,  has  a country  store  and  postof- 
fice, both  kept  by  Jacob  Flaker,  and  a black- 
smith shop. 

Grghamsville  has  a store  and  blacksmith 
shop,  store  owned  by  Jacob  Pierce,  located 
in  southwestern  part  of  the  township.  A 
portion  of  the  Ohio  Southern  Railroad  runs 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  township, 
and  has  two  stations  within  its  limits,  viz: 
Whitman’s  and  Cove’s  stations. 

A tanyard  was  established  in  this  township 


at  a very  early  day  by  William  Lyons.  It  was 
on  section  24,  on  land  now  owned  by  William 
Howard.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  tan- 
nery established  in  the  county. 

The  saw  and  grist  mill  now  owned  by 
Enoch  Crabtree  was  built  by  David  Walton 
in  1823.  Mr.  Walton  sold  it  in  1829  to 
Daniel  White;  Mr.  White  sold  it  in  1834 
to  William  E.  Crabtree,  and  he  sold  it  in 
1852  to  its  present  owner,  Mr.  Enoch  Crab- 
tree. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

William  Henry  Butcher , farmer  and  dealer 
in  stock,  Scioto  Township,  is  the  second 
son  of  Adam  and  Nancy  ^Adams)  Butcher. 
He  was  born  Feb.  16,  1854,  in  Pike  County, 
Ohio,  and  lived  on  a farm  with  his  parents 
till  he  attained  his  majority.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  he  began  fanning  and  deal- 
ing in  stock  in  Pike  County,  and  in  1878  was 
elected  Assessor  of  Marion  Township,  Pike 
County,  and  re-elected  in  1879.  In  1881  he 
purchased  a farm  north  of  Jackson,  Jackson 
County,  which  he  sold  in  1883  and  bought  the 
farm  where  he  now  resides.  He  was  married 
June  15,  1880,  to  Matilda  A.,  daughter  of 
John  and  Margaret  (Johnson)  McMonagal,  of 
Pike  County.  One  son  has  been  born  to  them 
— Guy  E.  His  wife  died  Jan.  7,  1883,  aged 
twenty-five  years.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Butcher  is 
a Republican  in  politics.  lie  is  a member  of 
Trowel  Lodge,  No.  132,  F.  & A.  M.,  Jack- 
son. 

Enoch  Crabtree , farmer  and  owner  of  the 
grist  and  saw  mill  on  Little  Scioto  River,  was 
born  Sept.  21,  1824,  in  Jackson  County,  lie 
was  educated  in  the  subscription  schools  and 
followed  farming  till  1854.  lie  then  removed 
to  his  present  farm,  where  he  has  since  been 
engaged  in  farming  and  milling.  His  mill  is 
run  by  water-power,  and  was  first  built  by 
David  Walton  in  1823,  being  the  first  one  in 
Scioto  Township.  It  was  re-built  by  William 
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Crabtree,  and  in  1854  was  again  re-built  by 
our  subject.  He  was  married  Hoy.  30,  1845, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Mary  (Car- 
penter) Keller.  Of  the  five  children  born  to 
them  four  are  living — Edward  K.,  Serena, 
Matilda  and  Sarah  M.  His  eldest  child,  Will- 
iam, died  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  His 
wife  died  in  July,  1865,  aged  forty-two  years, 
and  he  was  again  married  Jan.  31,  1867,  to 
Mrs.  Minerva  (Brown)  Kirkpatrick.  They 
have  had  four  children — .Rebecca  L.,  Bertie 
A.,  William  W.  and  Ganes  Carr.  His  wife 
is  a member  of  the  Protestant  Methodist 
church.  He  belongs  to  the  Free-Will  Baptist 
church,  and  in  politics  is  a Republican. 

Jehiel  Graham , son  of  John  and  Catherine 
(Rickabaw)  Graham,  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  near  where  he  resides  at  present, 
April  29,  1819.  He  lived  with  his  parents 
till  twenty-two  years  old  and  helped  clear  the 
farm  from  an  unbroken  forest,  experiencing 
all  the  privations  of  pioneer  life.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  he  and  two  brothers  worked 
at  the  Clinton  Furnace.  He  was  employed 
about  public  works  till  1839,  when  he  worked 
at  the  Jackson  Furnace  nearly  two  years,  and 
part  of  the  time  worked  on  lands  he  had  pre- 
viously purchased.  In  1840  he  went  to  Hew 
Orleans  and  spent  the  winter  chopping  wood 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  He  returned  home 
in  the  spring  of  1S41  and  worked  on  his  farm 
till  1853.  He  then  removed  to  the  farm  en- 
tered by  his  father,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
He  was  married  Oct.  28,  1841,  to  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Hugh  and  Rebecca  (Martin)  Gil- 
liland. Her  father  came  to  Ohio  in  an  early 
day,  and  died  in  1859,  aged  seventy- two  years. 
Her  mother  is  in  her  ninety-second  year. 
Hine  children  were  born  to  this  union,  eight 
of  whom  are  living — Emeline  (wife  of  John 
II.  Lloyd),  Hathan,  Caroline  (wife  of  John 
Brady,  of  Missouri),  Johnson,  Warren,  Re- 
becca J.  (wife  of  John  Henson),  Willis  L.,  El- 
mira (wife  of  A.Q. Parks),  James  M.  (died  when 
one  year  old).  He  and  wife  are  members  of  the 


Christian  church.  He  served  three  years  as 
Township  Trustee.  He  was  originally  a Whig 
but  is  now  an  adherent  of  the  Republican 
party.  His  first  vote  was  cast  for  Zachary 
Taylor.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Yirginia  respectively,  and  settled 
where  the  town  of  Jackson  now  stands.  They 
afterward  located  in  Jackson  and  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt  a number  of  years, 
after  which  he  settled  on  Congress  land  on 
section  30  in  1812.  He  served  in  the  war  of 
1812.  In  1817  ho  entered  a quarter  section 
of  land  on  section  35,  where  our  subject  was 
born. 

Thomas  Ilays , eldest  son  of  Thomas  and 
Haney  (Bonun)  Hays,  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  June  30,  1842.  He  lived  at  home 
till  manhood  and  attended  the  common  schools 
until  seventeen  years  of  age,  after  which  he 
spent  two  terms  at  the  Jackson  Academy  and 
the  two  following  winters  attended  the  com- 
mon schools.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he 
began  teaching  school  and  taught  through 
the  winter  and  farmed  during  the  summer 
seasons  for  eleven  years,  with  the  exception 
of  1867,  when  he  was  employed  as  salesman 
in  the  Star  Furnace  store  for  a year.  Since 
1874  he  has  devoted  his  time  to  farming,  at 
which  he  has  been  very  successful.  He  was 
married  March  19,  1874,  to  Margaret  J., 
daughter  of  Adam  and  Haney  (Stephenson) 
Lackey.  Their  children  are  Stella  F.  and 
Chalmers  G.  He  and  wife  are  members  ot 
the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  he  is  Elder. 
He  is  also  Superintendent  of  the  Sabbath- 
school. 

Van  Buren  Johnson , son  of  Samuel  R. 
and  Susan  (Ward)  Johnson,  was  born  Jan. 
23,  1833,  in  Jackson  County.  He  was  reared 
a farmer  and  acquired  a liberal  education  at 
the  common  schools  and  by  private  study, 
lie  worked  at  furnaces  till  he  was  twenty-five 
years  old,  after  which  he  engaged  in  farming 
for  three  years  in  Franklin  and  Bloomfield 
Townships.  In  1859  he  purchased  his  pres- 
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exit  farm  and  located  on  it  in  I860,  where  lie 
has  since  been  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  May  2,  1864,  he  enlisted  as  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Company  K,  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-second  Regiment,  Ohio  National 
Guards,  and  served  on  duty  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 
and  Charleston,  W.  Ya.,  guarding  Govern- 
ment stores  and  transports  on  the  Ohio  and 
Kanawha  rivers.  He  was  discharged  at 
Gallipolis,  Sept.  2,  1864.  He  was  married 
Jan.  18,  1857,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Arthur  and  Jane  (Stephenson)  McClure.  They 
have  had  twelve  children,  seven  of  whom  are 
living — Asa  O.,  Van  BurenE.,  Morton  M., 
Clara  A.,  Elizabeth.  M.,  Amy  M.  and  Edwin 
S.  Those  deceased  are — Samuel  A.,  Emma  J., 
William  M.,  Marga  C.  and  John  H.  He  and 
wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  of  which  he  is  Trustee.  He  is  Steward 
of  the  Beaver  Circuit,  Portsmouth  District]of 
the  Ohio  Conference.  He  was  elected  Commis- 
sioner of  Jackson  County  in  1872  and  served 
till  1878,  having  been  re-elected  in  1875. 
The  County  Infirmary  was  erected  under  his 
supervision  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. He  is  a member  of  Lodge  No.  465, 
A.  F.  & A.  M.,  Lucasville,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio. 

FRANKLIN  TOWNSHIP. 

Franklin  Township,  organized  in  1816,  was 
one  of  the  three  original  townships,  and  the 
first  one  which  had  its  name  and  bounds 
described  by  the  county  commissioners.  It  cov- 
ered at  that  time  about  one-third  of  the 
county,  being  most  of  the  south  and  south- 
western portions.  There  were  quite  a num- 
ber of  townships  made  at  the  second  term  of 
county  commissioners’  court,  June,  1816,  and 
some  of  them  cut  seriously  into  the  territory 
of  Franklin.  These  new  townships  caused 
the  citizens  of  Franklin  to  look  after  their 
boundary  line  and  a petition  was  presented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  asking 
that  said  township  remain  incorporated  under 


its  old  name,  and  to  have  its  bounds  as  fol- 
lows: 

“ Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion 1,  in  township  6,  range  18,  and  running 
south  along  the  said  range  line  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  section  36,  in  township  6,  range 
18;  thence  west  to  the  northeast  corner  oi 
section  3,  township  5,  range  18;  thence  south 
with  section  line  to  the  county  line;  thence 
west  along  said  line  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  section  36,  in  township  5,  of  range  19; 
thence  north  along  the  section  line  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  section  1,  in  township  6, 
of  range  19;  thence  east  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning.” 

This  petition  was  presented  July  16,  1816, 
and  granted  by  the  commissioners.  Accord- 
ing to  these  boundaries  the  original  township 
of  Franklin  contained  the  whole  of  the  pres- 
ent township,  two-thirds  of  Jefferson  and  six 
sections  each  from  the  east  side  of  Scioto  and 
Hamilton  townships,  which  made  it  exactly 
the  size  of  two  congressional  townships. 

SURFACE  AND  MINERALS. 

The  surface  is  not  so  hilly  as  some  of  the 
other  townships,  and  these  hills  are  not  so 
high.  It  is  the  best  agricultural  township  in 
the  county,  but  it  is  not  so  rich  in  coal  and 
iron  ore.  The  coal  stratas  are  thin,  varying 
in  thickness  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches, 
while  the  veins  of  iron  ore  are  not  worth  the 
working  in  many  places.  Fire-clay  in  con- 
siderable quantity  and  some  limestone  are 
found.  There  is  enough  of  these  articles  to 
pay  for  developing,  and  plenty  of  coal  for 
local  purposes,  but  neither  coal  nor  iron  ore 
has  yet  been  developed  to  cause  that  industry 
to  be  carried  on.  The  township  being  agri- 
cultural, its  increase  in  population  has  been 
slow,  the  gain  in  forty  years  being  less  than 
500,  although  in  1870  it  had  reached  over 
600.  Its  population  by  decades  is  given: 
1840,  1,055;  1850,  1,295;  1860,  1.434;  1870, 
1,665;  1880,  1,502. 
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From  the  time  of  the  early  settler  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  was  their  chief  labor. 
Four  miles  by  two  of  the  old  Salt  Reserva- 
tion lies  in  the  northwest  portion  of  this 
township.  Salt  Creek  itself  rises  within  its 
limits  and  waters  its  central  portion,  and 
there  is  yet  considerable  timber  within 
its  border.  Its  transportation  facilities  are 
good  for  the  Portsmouth  Branch  R.  R. 
passes  nearly  through  its  center  from  north 
to  south,  while  the  narrow  gauge  railroad 
pisses  within  an  average  of  three-quarters 
of  a mile  of  its  entire  eastern  border. 

THE  OLD  PIONEER. 

Its  old  settlers  were  a hardy  race  of  pion- 
eers and  among  the  number  of  those  who  set- 
tled in  the  township  were  : David  Sheward, 
Samuel  Traxler,  Levi  Mercer,  Jacob  Wisliow, 
John  Strapes,  Hugh  Gilliland,  Jno.  Burnside, 
Jacob  Shoemaker,  Win.  Buckley,  Joseph 
Westlake,  Peter  Bunn,  Nottingham  Mercer, 
Samuel  Bunn,  Thomas  Craig,  Jacob  Shel- 
lenger,  Ezekiel  Boggs,  Ezekiel  Masters,  C. 
Karr,  John  Lackey,  George  Fauglit,  Silas 
Lake,  Abijah  Dawson,  Win.  Clark,  James 
Dawson,  Joseph  Baker,  Joseph  Mercer,  Sr., 
Joseph  Mercer,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Trexler,  Isaac 
Wisliow,  Daniel  Spriggs  and  J.  J.  Evans. 

Among  many  who  are  still  living  are  found 
Samuel  Claar,  J.  It.  Meacham,  Peter  McCain, 
Jacob  Jacobs,  Daniel  Ilarrel,  Captain  James 
Johnson,  Wra.  II.  Cherington,  Job  Buckley, 
Evan  Evans,  Morgan  Morgan, Benjamin  Calla- 
ghan, JolmWilson,  Armstead  Scurlock.  These 
and  others  within  the  township  can  look  back 
to  the  time  when  it  was  in  reality  a wilderness, 
and  through  their  labor  and  that  of  their 
neighbors  the  troubles  and  trials  of  pioneer 
life  have  been  swept  away  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  proves  as  cheerful, 
pleasant  and  prosperous  as  its  early  days  were 
filled  with  poverty  and  discomfort. 

Mr.  Peter  McCain  and  wife  are  the  oldest 
married  couple  in  the  township,  having  been 


married  on  May  11, 1823.  They  both  bid  fair 
to  live  many  years  yet.  They  have  had  four- 
teen children.  The  first  mill  erected  and  run 
by  water-power  in  Franklin  Township  was 
put  up  by  Emanuel  Traxler,  in  1816.  The 
next  mill  built  was  by  Jacob  Worsham;  both 
of  these  mills  were  on  what  was  called  Four- 
mile  Run.  This  last  mill  was  put  up  in  1822. 

CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Mt.  Zion  M.  E.  Church,  located  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Franklin  Township,  was 
organized  at  the  residence  of  James  R.  Mea- 
cham by  Rev.  Win.  Warwick  in  the  year  1830. 
The  church  building  was  erected  iul835.  The 
members  at  that  time  numbered  about  twenty- 
six.  J.  R.  Meacham,  Benjamin  Branscom, 
Silas  Lick,  Charles  Meaciiam  and  Lafayette 
Hatton  were  the  Trustees.  Tne  class  was  chang- 
ed over  to  the  Jackson  class  some  years  ago,  but 
they  still  hold  their  meeting  at  the  old  place. 
Tney  have  services  every  two  weeks,  the  Revs. 
Cherington,  Whetsel  and  Long  being  the 
ministers  on  the  circuit.  Trustees,  James  R. 
Meacham  and  Charles  Meacham.  The  mem- 
bership at  present  is  about  twenty.  Sabbath- 
school  every  Sunday  ; Superintendent,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Scurlock;  average  attendance,  forty- 
five. 

The  Church  of  Christ  was  organized  in 
Jackson,  Aug.  14,  1852.  The  following  Trus- 
tees were  elected:  John  L Belie m,  Win.  B. 
Rice  and  George  Stiffin’.  A committee  of 
three  to  employ  an  evangelist  was  appointed 
consisting  of  Win.  S.  McCormick,  George 
Stiff! er  and  John  L.  Biliern.  The  Elders 
were  : Thomas  Nally,  Thomas  Gorsuch  and 
John  L.  Beliem;  the  Deacons,  Henry  Stiffier 
and  Reuben  Dickison.  The  membership  was 
154.  In  1861  the  members  in  Franklin  Town- 
ship built  a church  in  the  south  central  por- 
tion of  section  17,  at  a cost  of  about  $ 1,000. 
The  pastor  employed  was  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Back- 
us. In  February  of  1876  they  reorganized  and 
cut  loose  from  the  Jackson  church  and  appoint- 
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ed  the  following  officers  : Trustees,  Samuel 

Claar,  W.  H.  Brunton  and  Henry  Hughes; 
Decons,  Hiram  Sheward,  Wm.  Claar,  Peter 
Mercer  and  Henry  Hughes;  Elders,  R.  J. 
Backus,  Henry  Stiffler  and  D.  J.  Sheward. 
At  present  the  membership  is  177.  The  Rev. 
Geo.  Yan  Pelt  was  the  last  regular  pastor. 
Services  are  held  once  a month  and  social 
meetings  every  Sunday.  Sabbath- school  every 
Sunday. 

Ike  f reedom  Christian  Church , formerly 
a part  of  Antioch,  was  organized  in  the  Salt 
Creek  Conference  by  Rev.  Jas.  Spriggs,  in 
1840,  the  year  in  which  Antioch  Church  was 
built.  In  1867  the  split  occurred  in  the  or- 
ganization, and  in  1868  Freedom  was  reorgan- 
ized and  built  a church  in  the  south-central 
part  of  section  19.  Deacons:  Jacob  Jacobs 
and  Samuel  Jacobs;  Preachers  and  Elders,  Joel 
W.  Reynolds,  Wm.  Brunton  and  G.  W. 
Masters;  Trustees,  Jonathan  Trexler,  Daniel 
Harrel  and  Jacob  Jacobs.  The  officers  of  the 
church  for  1883  are  as  follows:  Elders,  Geo. 
W.  Masters  and  Jacob  Jacobs;  Deacons, 
Samuel  Jacobs  and  Harrison  Canter.  The 
last  pastor  was  the  Rev.  James  B.  Taylor, 
they  being  at  present  without  a minister. 
The  present  membership  is  about  fifty-two. 
Services  once  a month. 

The  Franklin  Valley  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  in  1833  by  Jacob  De- 
lay at  Jephtha  Cherington’s  residence,  with 
the  following  members:  Jephtha  Chering- 

ton  and  wife,  William  H.  Cherington  and 
wife,  Lorenzo  D.  Cherington  and  wife,  Clin- 
ton Cherington  and  wife,  William  Chering- 
ton and  wife,  Evan  Evans  and  wife,  Benjamin 
Arthur  and  wife,  William  Jenkins  and  wife, 
Samuel  Carrick  and  wife,  and  John  Lackey 
and  wife.  In  January,  1848,  they  built  a log 
church.  At  that  time  the  pastor  was  the 
Rev.  Charles  Furguson.  The  present  church 
was  built  in  1867,  at  a cost  of  $2,108.40.  The 
Trustees  were:  John  S.  Stephenson,  W.  S. 
Schellenger  and  J.  W.  Yaughn.  Rev.  J.  T. 


Finch  was  the  pastor,  and  the  membership 
reached  about  eighty.  The  present  pastor  is 
the  Rev.  M.  D.  Yaughn;  Trustees,  Marcus 
Shumate,  John  McClure  and  J.  W.  Yaughn. 
Services  are  held  every  two  weeks  and  Sab- 
bath-school every  Sunday.  Superintendent, 
Marcus  Shumate. 

Antioch  Christian  Church , located  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  township,  was 
founded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph-  S.  Spriggs  in 
1836.  He  continued  its  pastor  up  to  the 
date  of  his  death  in  1854.  The  organizing 
members  were  thirteen  in  number,  viz.:  Jo- 
seph S.  Spriggs  and  wife,  Andrew  Fleming 
and  wife,  Peter  McCain  and  wife,  Rebecca 
Gilliland,  S.  Spriggs,  and  five  others  whose 
names  are  not  now  known.  As  founded  the 
congregation  belonged  to  what  was  known  as 
the  Salt  Creek  Conference,  but  has  since  been 
changed  to  the  Ohio  Christian  Conference  of 
the  Bible  Christian  church.  In  1867  a split 
occurred  in  the  church,  but  the  majority  of 
the  members  remained  with  the  old  church. 
The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  J.  J.  Spriggs; 
Deacons,  Peter  McCain  and  John  Shoe- 
maker. 

There  are  nine  school  districts  in  the  town- 
ship, numbered  and  named  as  follows: 

Sub-district  Ho.  1,  Hale  School;  Sub-dis- 
trict Ho.  2,  Buckley  School;  Sub-district  Ho. 
3,  Spriggs  School;  Sub-district  Ho.  4,  Chest- 
nut Grove  School;  Sub-district  Ho.  5,  The 
Four-mile  School;  Sub-district  Ho.  6,  Frank- 
lin Township  School-house;  Sub-district  Ho. 
7,  Franklin  Yailey  School ; Sub-district  Ho.  8, 
the  Cross-Roads  School;  Joint  Sub-district  Ho. 
11,  the  Brick  School. 

There  is  a store  and  a postoffice,  the  latter 
called  Banner  Postoffice,  J.  W.  Yaughn,  Post- 
master, and  John  Keller,  a blacksmith  shop. 
It  is  at  Yaughn’s  Station.  At  Irwin’s  Station 
Mr.  Baldwin  Evans  has  a general  store,  and 
is  the  Postmaster  at  this  time,  and  at  Clay 
Station,  George  W.  Johnson  is  Postmaster 
and  t station  agent.  George  Rubert  keeps  a 
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general  store,  and  David  Jones  the  blacksmith 
shop.  Keystone  Switch  is  a flag  station. 

The  Franklin  Grange , No.  1,193,  was  or- 
ganized in  1875  with  fourteen  members.  The 
following  were  the  officers  of  the  lodge: 

Master,  James  Hayes;  Overseer,  Abraham 
Karr;  Secretary,  Lancelot  Campbell;  Treas- 
urer, John  Hixton;  Elector,  E.  W.  Jacobs; 
Chaplin,  Jacob  Jacobs;  Steward,  Sylvester 
ILixon;  Assistant  Steward,  Reuben  Farrar; 
Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Miss  Theresa  Jacobs ; 
Ceres,  Miss  Until  Hixon;  Flora,  Miss  Lucy 
Hawkins;  Pomona,  Miss  Gelina  Farrar;  Gate- 
Keeper,  Christian  Hawkins.  At  present  the 
lodge  has  about  thirty-six  members,  and  the 
officers  now  are  as  follows:  O.  N.  Perkins, 
Master;  Abraham  Karr,  Overseer;  Reuben 
Farrar,  Secretary;  Miss  Emma  Jacobs,  Treas- 
urer; A.  Q.  Parks,  Elector;  Mrs.  Rachel 
Campbell,  Chaplain;  Jacob  Jacobs,  Steward; 
Ezekiel  Masters,  Assistant  Steward;  Miss 
Margaret  Stephenson,  Lady  Assistant  Stew- 
ard; Jackson  Malony,  Gate-Keeper;  Mrs. 
Catheline  Lyons,  Ceres;  Mrs.Drucilla  Malony, 
Flora;  Mrs.  Lettice  Karr,  Pomona.  The  lodge 
room  is  located  on  the  eastern  central  portion 
of  section  19,  on  the  farm  of  Jacob  Jacobs. 
The  grange  owns  the  lodge  room,  which  is  a 
substantial  frame  building. 

BOUNDS,  AREA  AND  WEALTH. 

Franklin  Township  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Lick  Township,  on  the  east  by 
Bloomfield  and  Madison,  south  by  Jefferson, 
and  west  by  Scioto.  It  is  a congressional 
township  of  six  miles  square,  with  a land  area 
of  23,010  acres,  and  is  assessed  for  13,110 
acres.  Its  personal  property  in  1880  was 
valued  at  $183,559,  and  it  has  rapidly  in- 
creased since.  Its  real  estate  in  1882  was 
valued  at  $213,831;  personal  property,  $202,- 
721;  total,  $146,605. 


FRANKLIN  TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS. 

1812. 

Trustees,  George  .Newell,  Thomas  Alex- 
ander and  John  Farrar;  Treasurer,  Mordecai 
McClung;  Clerk,  Samuel  R.  Johnson;  As- 
sessor, Samuel  Carrick;  Constables,  Joshua 
E.  Stephenson,  Richard  Daniels  and  Samuel 
Gray;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Joseph  Spriggs 
and  George  W.  Hale. 

1860. 

Trustees,  John  Ward,  Job  Buckley  and  W. 
S.  Schellenger;  Treasurer,  Sam’l  Claar;  Clerk, 
John  D.  Davis;  Assessor,  Jacob  A.  Claar; 
Constables,  W.  W.  Buckley,  Uriah  Titus  and 
Yin  ton  Spriggs;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Wm. 
H.  Cherington,  W.  D.  Higgins  and  Joseph 
Spriggs. 

1883. 

Trustees,  D.  B.  Harrel,  Peter  Radclift  and 
George  H.  Downs;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Claar; 
Clerk,  Wm.  Schellenger;  Assessor,  Wm.  H. 
Brunton;  Constables,  Samuel  J.  Brown  and 
Daniel  C.  Spriggs;  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Armstead  Scurlock  and  Joseph  J.  Spriggs. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Albert  Smith  Brady , second  son  of  Thomas 
J.  and  Margaret  (Stephenson)  Brady,  was 
born  Dec.  22,  1861,  in  Scioto  County,  Ohio. 
When  three  years  of  age  he  came  with  his 
parents  to  Jackson,  where  he  attended  the 
common  schools  and  worked  on  the  farm  till 
he  was  fourteen  years  old.  He  then  clerked 
for  Richards  & Sons,  at  the  Cross-Roads, a few 
months,  after  which  he  was  employed  as  clerk 
in  a furnace  store  two  years  in  Carter  County, 
Ky.  He  was  again  employed  by  Richards  & 
Sons  for  a time,  and  after  being  employed  by 
various  parties  he  attended  school;  at  the 
same  time  purchased  ore  for  the  Jackson 
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Furnace  until  October,  1882,  and  prepared 
himself  for  the  teacher’s  profession  at  the  Oak 
Hill  Academy,  and  is  at  present  teaching 
school  at  Glade,  Jackson  County. 

Mrs.  Emily  Brady , daughter  of  David  and 
Rachel  (Virgin)  Enslow,  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, March  19,  1801.  Her  parents  set- 
tled in  Muskingum  County  when  she  was  an 
infant.  Her  father  served  as  Captain  in  the 
war  of  1812,  after  which  the  family  moved  to 
Scioto  County,  settling  where  Wlieelersburg 
now  stands.  She  lived  with  her  parents  till 
she  was  twenty-live  years  old,  helping  with 
the  housework  and  working  on  the  farm. 
July  4,  1825,  she  was  married  to  Levi  Brady, 
who  died  Jan.  5,  1862,  aged  sixty -live  years. 
He  was  a boatman  on  the  Ohio  River,  and 
while  he  was  away  she  would  do  the  farm 
work.  Her  father-in-law,  William  Brady, 
built  the  first  house  where  the  city  of  Ports- 
mouth is  located.  Of  the  thirteen  children 
born  to  them  twelve  are  living — King  D., 
Thomas  J.,  Samuel  W.,  Levi,  Caroline  (wife 
of  Daniel  Underwood),  Robert  K.,  William 
H.,  Mary  E.  (wife  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Tracy),  John  T. 
(Captain  in  late  war),  Reason  E.,  Emily  (wife 
of  Harry  Adrian)  and  Ornamenta  C.  (wife  of 
John  Zing).  The  second  son,  Thomas,  died 
at  the  age  of  three  years.  All  the  sons  be- 
long to  the  Republican  party.  Mrs.  Brady 
is  widely  known  as  a successful  physician — 
especially  in  the  cure  of  cancers.  She  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  and  when  forty  years  old  joined 
the  Baptist,  of  which  she  is  still  a member. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Brady , second  son  of 
Levi  and  Emily  Brady,  was  born  in  Scioto 
County,  Aug.  20,  1829.  He  lived  on  the 
home  farm  till  his  twenty-first  year,  and  at- 
tended the  common  schools.  At  that  age  he 
began  burning  charcoal,  which  he  followed 
till  1851.  He  then  went  to  California  and 
engaged  in  mining  till  the  fall  of  1853,  when 
he  returned  to  Scioto  County  and  again  en- 
gaged in  the  coal  business.  He  was  Assistant 


Superintendent  of  the  Bloom  Furnace  in 
Scioto  County,  and  Manager  of  the  Diamond 
Furnace,  near  Jackson,  two  years,  the  Orange 
Furnace  one  year,  the  Fulton  Furnace  one 
year,  and  the  .Limestone  Furnace  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  He  then  superintended 
the  Charlotte  Furnace,  in  Carter  County,  Ky., 
four  and  a half  years.  He  then  returned  to 
his  farm  in  Jackson  County,  where  die  is  at 
present  engaged  in  farming.  Feb.  2,  1856, 
he  was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Smith  and  Mary  (Varian)  Stephenson.  Five 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  four  of 
whom  are  living — Robert  K.,  Albert  S.,  Eva 
and  Charlie.  His  wife  was  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  She  died  April, 
1871.  Mr.  Brady  has  held  the  office  of  Trustee 
of  Franklin  Township  two  years. 

Harmon  Bunn , farmer  and  stock-raiser, 
was  born  in  Jackson  County,  near  his  present 
residence,  Nov.  12,  1846.  His  father,  Samuel 
Bunn,  was  a native  of  Maryland,  but  reared 
in  Greenbrier  County,  Va.,  and  came  to  Ohio 
in  1800.  He  married  Elizabeth  Nelson,  a na- 
tive of  Kentucky,  who  came  to  Gallia  County 
when  seven  years  old,  and  in  1812  came  to 
Jackson  County.  Our  subject  was  reared  a 
farmer  and  attended  the  common  schools.  He 
has  managed  the  farm  since  his  father’s  death, 
which  occurred  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two.  He  has  had  the  care  of  his  mother  since, 
who  is  still  living.  May  14,  1864,  lie  enlisted 
in  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
second  Ohio  National  Guards,  and  was  on 
duty  at  Gallipolis,  guarding  Government 
stores  and  transports  on  the  Ohio  and  Kana- 
wha rivers.  lie  was  discharged  Sept.  14, 1864, 
when  he  returned  home,  since  when  he  has 
been  improving  his  farm  and  dealing  in 
stock.  He  was  married  Dec.  26,  1866,  to 
Esther  M.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Frasure,  by 
whom  ho  has  had  six  children,  of  whom  four 
are  living— Ira  E.,  Getty  E.,  Blanche  and 
Benny.  Ernest  II.  and  Maud  both  died  at  the 
age  of  two  years. 
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Henry  Clay  Bunn , fanner  and  dealer  in 
stock,  is  the  third  son  of  Samuel  and  Eliza- 
beth (Nelson)  Bonn.  lie  was  born  in  Jack- 
son  Count}7,  June  1,  1827,  and  lived  on  the 
home  farm  till  he  reached  his  majority,  and 
received  a liberal  education  at  the  subscrip- 
tion schools.  At  the  age  ot  twenty-one  he 
began  farming  for  himself,  and  in  1854,  he 
with  his  brother  Harvey  and  others  con- 
structed a merchants’  grist-mill  in  Jackson, 
to  which  they  afterward  added  a woolen  mill. 
The  business  was  conducted  under  the  firm 
name  of  Bunn,Walterhouse  & Bunn  for  three 
years,  when  it  was  changed  to  Bunn  Bros. 
They  also  had  a dry-goods  store  in  connection 
with  the  general  business.  The  business  con- 
tinued till  1870.  In  1867  he  and  his  brother 
Harvey  purchased  interests  in  the  Fulton  Iron 
Furnace,  and  in  1870  became  sole  proprietors, 
and  in  1873  sold  his  interest.  During  the 
years  he  was  in  business  he  devoted  his  time 
to  his  farm  and  stock,  in  which  he  is  still  en- 
gaged. May  4,  1856,  he  was  married  to  Mil- 
lie A.,  daughter  of  Major  George  W.  and 
Mary  (McCall)  Hale.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren living — Howard  S.,  Charles  and  Jessie. 
MyraB.  died  at  the  age  of  three  years. 

Peter  Bunn , farmer  and  stock-dealer,  is 
the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Nel- 
son) Bunn.  His  father  was  a native  of  Mary- 
land, but  reared  in  Virginia.  He  came  to 
Jackson  County  in  1800,  and  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt  for  a number  of  years.  At 
an  early  age  he  purchased  land  and  began 
dealing  in  cattle,  becoming  an  extensive  land 
owner.  He  was  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was 
married  in  Jackson  County,  where  our  sub- 
ject was  born,  Aug.  5,  1820.  Peter  Bunn,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  began  his  present 
business,  in  which  he  has  met  with  success. 
Oct.  17,  1864,  he  enlisted  in  the  Second  Inde- 
pendent Battery,  Ohio  National  Guards,  and 
was  on  duty  at  Johnson’s  Island,  guarding 
prisoners  of  war.  Dec.  22,  1864,  he  was  dis- 


charged at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  returned 
home.  He  was  married  in  September,  1842, 
to  Maria,  daughter  of  Thomas  Frasure.  Three 
daughters  have  blessed  this  union — Elizabeth, 
wife  of  William  Schellenger;  Frank,  wife  of 
John  Price,  of  Jackson;  Josephine,  wife  of 
Edward  Swanson.  His  wife  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-seven  years,  Oct.  26,  1865.  He  was 
again  married  Sept.  14,  1866,  to  Nancy  J., 
daughter  of  Annas  and  Martha  J.  (Keer) 
Swanson.  They  have  been  blessed  with  three 
children — Althea  M.,  Peter  H.  and  Carrie  E. 
He  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Missionary 
Baptist  church,  of  which  he  is  Deacon, 
Trustee  and  Treasurer.  He  has  tilled  the 
office  of  Treasurer  of  Franklin  Township 
twelve  years.  In  1874,  at  the  opening  of  the 
County  Infirmary,  he  was  elected  a Director 
of  that  institution.  He  has  been  re-elected 
twice,  and  is  still  tilling  that  position. 

Abraham  D.  Edwards , farmer  and  dealer 
in  stock,  is  the  third  son  of  David  and  Han- 
nah (Evans)  Edwards.  His  parents  emigrated 
from  North  Wales  to  the  United  States,  and 
settled  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  in  1839,  where 
our  subject  was  born  March  12,  1841.  He 
lived  there  on  a farm  till  he  was  nineteen 
years  old.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools,  and  spent  some  time  in  his  father’s 
grist-mill.  He  first  began  business  for  him- 
self as  a teamster  during  the  late  war,  when 
he  was  engaged  with  the  army  in  West  Vir- 
ginia during  the  winter  of  1862.  He  spent 
the  summer  of  1863  in  his  father’s  grist-mill, 
and  the  following  winter  he  was  with  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  as  a teamster.  He 
returned  home  in  the  spring  of  1865,  and  en- 
gaged in  milling  with  his  father  till  1866, 
since  when  he  has  been  successfully  engaged 
in  his  present  business.  Dec.  19,  1865,  he 
was  married  to  Nancy  J.,  daughter  of  J.  C. 
and  Lucinda  Cremeens.  They  have  had  three 
children.  Josiah  D.  and  Hannah  R.  are  liv- 
ing. Willie  O.  died  when  two  years  old.  He 
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and  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
church,  and  he  is  a member  of  Trowel  Lodge, 
No.  132,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  Jackson,  Ohio. 

Baldwin  Brazee  Evans,  dealer  in  dry-goods, 
groceries,  hardware  and  general  merchandise, 
at  Irwin  Station,  Jackson  County,  was  born  in 
Jackson  County,  Aug.  22,  1835.  He  lived  on 
the  farm  with  his  parents,  Evan  and  Polly  B. 
(Cherington)  Evans,  until  manhood,  and  was 
educated  at  the  common  schools.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  began  teaching  school,  and 
was  engaged  in  teaching  during  the  winter 
and  working  on  the  farm  with  his  father  dur- 
ing the  summer  till  he  was  twenty-five  years 
old,  when  he  established  his  present  business. 
He  has  been  Postmaster  at  Cambria  since  the 
office  was  established,  and  has  also  been  agent 
for  the  C.,  W.  & B.  "Railroad  Company,  and 
also  for  the  Express  Company  since  1868. 
He  was  elected  Auditor  of  Jackson  County  in 
1880  and  is  still  holding  that  office.  He  was 
married  July  18,  1861,  to  Sarah  J.,  daughter 
of  Job  and  Rebecca  (McClure)  Buckley.  They 
have  a family  of  five  children— Corella,  Albert 
V.,  Leonora,  Herbert  C.  and  WalterR.  Mr. 
Evans  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church. 

Evan  Evans , eldest  son  of  Evan  and  Su- 
sannah (Jones)  Evans,  was  born  in  North 
Wales,  June  19,  1814,  and  when  three  years 
old  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United  States, 
They  settled  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  worked  on  the  farm  and  attended  the  com- 
mou  schools.  When  twenty-one  years  old  he 
purchased  some  uncultivated  land  which  he 
cleared,  and  is  still  residing  there,  engaged  in 
farming.  Oct.  9,  1834,  he  was  married  to 
Polly  B.,  daughter  of  Thomas, and  Sarah  Cher- 
ington, of  Gallia  County.  Twelve  children 
were  born  to  them,  of  whom  eight  are  living 
— Baldwin  B.,  Clinton  D.,  Wellington  C., 
Timothy  J.,  S.  E.,  R.  R.,  Thomas  J.  and  Min- 
nie. Those  deceased  are — Susan,  Sarah  A., 
Susan  J.  and  Mary  A.  He  and  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in 


which  he  as  served  as  Steward  a number  of 
years. 

William  Henry  Handley . farmer  and  black- 
smith, was  born  in  Cabell  County,  W.  Va., 
Sept.  20,  1836.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Samp- 
son and  Susan  W.  (Billups)  Handley,  and  early 
learned  the  blacksmith’s  trade  in  his  father’s 
shop,  who  followed  that  avocation.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years  he  began  to  receive 
wages  from  his  father,  with  whom  he  worked 
a year.  He  then  established  a shop  of  his 
own  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  and  was 
Postmaster  of  the  office  at  Thorndike  until 
1862.  He  was  a Union  man,  and  when  the 
Postmaster-General  of  the  Confederacy  or- 
dered him  to  make  his  official  reports  to  the 
Confederate  States  he  said  lie  knew  no  such 
Government  and  immediately  came  to  Ohio 
and  made  his  report,  returning  his  postal  pa- 
per to  the  proper  authorities  at  Washington. 
He  was  married  Nov.  8,  1859,  to  Melinda  A., 
daughter  of  Moses  and  Mary  J,  (Garrett) 
Cremeens,  of  Cabell  County.  They  have  had 
nine  children,  five  of  whom  are  living — May 
P.,  Albert  W.,  Julia  J.,  Nora  I.  and  Arthur 
M.  Sampson  E.  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen; 
Addie  and  Olga  died  in  infancy,  and  Jennie 
A.  when  two  years  old.  Mr.  Handley  and 
wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 
He  has  served  as  Trustee  of  Franklin  Town- 
ship three  terms  and  lias  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  management  of  the  schools  in  his 
district. 

Deminy  Hoskins,  farmer  and  stock-raiser, 
Franklin  Township,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Job 
and  Mary  (Donald)  Hoskins.  He  was  horn 
in  Chiliicothe,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  31,  1831, 
and  when  a boy  his  parents  removed  to  Pick- 
away County,  where  he  lived  on  a farm  and 
attended  the  common  schools.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  began  farming  in  Pickaway 
County,  where  he  lived  till  the  spring  of  1876. 
He  then  rented  a farm  in  Jackson  County 
and  dealt  in  stock  till  the  spring  of  1880,  when 
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he  purchased  the  farm  where  he  now  resides. 
Oct.  4,  1866,  he  was  married  to  Emma,  daugh- 
ter of  Wilson  and  Martha  (Poor)  Dickerson, 
of  Jackson  County.  They  have  had  five  chil- 
dren, of  whom  four  are  living — Homer,  Eddie 
D.,  Harry  and  Lena.  Their  eldest  daughter, 
Birsel,  died  when  ten  years  of  age.  Mr.  Hos- 
kins and  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
church. 

Samuel  Harrison  Johnson , son  of  Samuel 
R.  and  Susan  (Ward)  Johnson,  was  born 
April  30, 1839, in  Franklin  Township,  J ackson 
County,  near  his  present  residence.  Sept.  15, 
1862,  he  enlisted  as  a private  to  serve  three 
years,  in  Company  G,  Seventh  Ohio  Cavalry. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Crab  Orchard, 
Ky.,  in  March,  1863,  after  which  his  company 
was  detailed  as  body-guard  under  General 
Gilmore  in  the  Twenty-third  Army  Corps. 
He  was  on  duty  during  the  siege  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  after  which  he  was  confined  in  the  hos- 
pital with  small  pox  until  June,  1864.  He 
then  rejoined  his  company  and  went  with 
Sherman  to  Marietta,  Ga.,  and  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Atlanta.  He  participated 
in  a number  of  important  battles  and  was  dis- 
charged at  Raleigh,  June  12,  1865,  after 
which  he  returned  home  where  he  has  since 
followed  the  avocation  of  a farmer.  Oct.  28, 
1866,  he  was  married  to  Lottie  A.,  daughter 
of  J.  W.  and  Emily  (Burris)  McClure,  of 
Jackson  County.  They  have  one  son — Willie 
Elmer.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a mem- 
ber of  Lodge  Ho.  132,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and  of 
Chapter  Ho.  70,  R.  A.  M.,  of  Jackson,  Ohio. 

Lorenzo  Wilson  Kinnison  was  born  July 
13,  1834,  in  Jackson  County.  He  was  reared 
by  his  grandparents,  Charles  and  Elizabeth 
Kinnison,  who  came  to  Ohio  from  Greenbrier 
County,  Va.,  in  an  early  day.  He  worked 
on  the  farm  and  attended  the  country  schools 
until  he  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he,  in 
partnership  with  S.  W.  Spencer,  opened  a 
grocery  and  notion  store  at  Berlin,  Jackson 


County,  the  firm  name  being  Spencer  & Kinni- 
son. After  a short  time  he  sold  out  his  inter- 
est and  farmed  one  year  with  his  uncle,  A.  J. 
Kinnison.  The  following  winter  he  taught 
school  and  in  the  spring  again  became  Mr. 
Spencer’s  partner  in  the  general  merchandise 
trade.  After  being  thus  engaged  eighteen 
months  he  sold  his  interest  and  for  a short 
time  clerked  in  a store.  During  the  sum- 
mers of  1857-’58  he  worked  on  the  farm, 
teaching  school  during  the  winter  months. 
In  the  spring  of  1859  he  removed  to  his  farm 
and  began  experimenting  in  plant  propaga- 
tion. May  4,  1864,  he  enlisted  in  Company 
I,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-second  Hational 
Guards,  and  was  on  duty  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 
guarding  Government  stores  and  transports 
until  Sept.  15,  1864,  when  he  was  discharged 
and  returned  home,  and  in  1865  began  making 
plant  propagation  a speciality.  He  has 
steadily  increased  his  business  till  he  now  has 
beds  of  sweet  potatoes  covering  from  6,000  to 
7,000  feet  of  surface  and  supplies  Jackson, 
Pike,  Scioto  and  Yinton  counties  and 
other  localities.  He  produces  plants 
by  the  millions  each  season.  He  raises 
other  vegetables  and  also  house  and  fo- 
liage plants  to  which  he  gives  his  entire 
time  during  the  plant  season.  He  was  mar- 
ried May  20, 1858,  to  Mary  A.,  daughter  of 
William  H.  and  Eleanor  (Williams)  Cher- 
ington.  Seven  children  were  born  to  them, 
five  of  whom  are  living — Ice  phene  O.,  wife 
of  Isaac  F.  Barton;  Ulysses  L.,  Ira  E.,  Will- 
iam L.  and  Ernest  E.  Elden  E.  E.  died  at 
the  age  of  nine  years  and  Carrie  E.  aged  four 
years.  Himself  and  wife  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  is  an  active 
worker  in  the  Sabbath-scliool  and  a strong 
supporter  of  the  temperance  cause.  He  has 
served  as  Clerk  of  his  township  and  held  the 
office  of  Township  Trustee  two  terms. 

George  Washington  Lake , third  son  of  Silas 
and  Eliza  (Schellenger)  Lake,  was  born  in 
Jackson  County,  Feb.  13,  1825.  His  father, 
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a native  of  New  York  State,  was  of  English 
descent,  and  his  mother  was  born  in  New  Jer- 
sey, of  German  descent.  They  were  the  first 
settlers  of  Jackson  County,  where  our  subject 
grew  to  maturity  and  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon-schools. He  was  engaged  in  farming 
till  1864,  when  in  November  of  that  year  he 
enlisted  in  Company  B,  Sixty-seventh  Ohio 
Infantry,  as  a private  for  one  year.  While 
fighting  before  Richmond  he  received  injuries 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  was  at 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Petersburg,  and  was 
present  at  Lee’s  surrender  at  Appomattox 
Court-House.  During  the  summer  of  1865 
he  was  stationed  at  Hanover  Court-House, 
Va.,  and  Nov.  1,  1865,  he  was  discharged  at 
Louisa  Court-House,  Va.,  when  he  returned 
home  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  farming. 
In  1854  he  was  elected  Township  Trustee  and 
served  one  term.  He  was  married  March  12, 
1852,  to  Susannah,  daughter  of  George  and 
Margaret  (Stephenson)  Newell,  of  Jackson 
County.  They  have  had  eight  children  of 
whom  seven  survive — Eliza  E.,  George  N., 
Margaret  A.  (wife  of  Bishop  Gragg,  of  Kan- 
sas),Flora  J.,  Eleanor  E., Oliver  C.  and  Charles 
W.  William  J.  died  when  one  year  old.  Mr. 
Lake  is  a believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Sweden- 
borg, and  his  wife  is  a member  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

James  May  hew,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  is 
the  eldest  son  of  Hiram  and  Elizabeth  (Wil- 
son) May  hew.  He  was  born  in  Washington 
County,  Pa.,  Jan.  2,  1838,  where  he  lived  till 
he  was  seventeen  years  old,  being  reared  a 
farmer  and  attending  the  common  schools.  In 
1855  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Jackson 
County,  Ohio.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
entered  into  business  with  his  father,  who 
was  a carpenter,  and  they  constructed  many 
buildings  and  bridges  in  the  county  besides 
contracting  and  furnishing  large  amounts  of 
timber  for  railroad  bridges,  etc.  He  is  still 
engaged  as  a contractor  in  connection  with 
his  farming  operations,  and  through  industry 


and  economy  has  become  a well-to-do  citizen. 
In  politics  he  is  a Republican,  and  has  served 
as  Township  Trustee  three  terms.  His  first 
vote  was  cast  for  President  Lincoln.  He 
enlisted  in  the  late  war  May  14,  1864,  and 
was  First  Sergeant  of  Company  I,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-second  Ohio  National 
Guards.  He  was  on  duty  at  Gallipolis 
guarding  Government  stores  and  transports 
on  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  rivers,  and  re- 
ceived his  discharge  Sept.  15,  1864.  He  was 
married  to  Ira  N.,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Hannah  Howe,  of  Jackson  County,  by  whom 
he  has  had  five  children — Ida  T.,  Franklin, 
Inez  S.,  Charles  and  Ernest. 

Allison  James  Nelson , third  son  of  Oliver 
J.  and  Martha  Nelson,  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Jan.  15,  1853.  His  father  died  in 
the  late  war,  and  our  subject  lived  with  and 
cared  for  his  mother  till  her  death,  which  oc- 
curred when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age. 
He  then  began  working  on  the  farm  of  L. 
W.  Kinnison,  with  whom  he  continued  seven 
years.  During  that  time  he  purchased  the 
farm  where  he  now  resides,  on  which  he  lo- 
cated in  1879.  He  is  a progressive  business 
man  and  has  won  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  have  elected  him  Trustee  of  the 
township.  Dec.  29, 1878,  he  was  married  to 
Mollie  C.,  daughter  of  Hamby  and  Lucinda 
Barton.  They  have  been  blessed  with  two 
sons — Roy  B.  and  Dwight  B.  Mr.  Nelson 
and  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church. 

George  Rupert , dealer  in  general  merchan- 
dise, Cross  Roads,  Jackson  County,  was  born 
in  Scioto  County,  May  1,  1847.  When  five 
years  of  age  he  came  with  his  parents,  Joseph 
and  Magdelina  (Ammon)  Rupert,  to  Jackson 
County,  where  he  lived  with  them  till  man- 
hood, working  on  the  farm  and  attending  the 
common  schools.  When  twenty-one  years  of 
age  he  began  huckstering  in  Scioto  County, 
after  which  he  worked  in  iron  ore  till  1870. 
He  then  purchased  property  at  the  Cross 
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Roads  and  engaged  in  the  grocery  business, 
to  which  he  soon  added  dry-goods.  In  1881 
he  bought  out  his  competitor’s  store,  in 
which  he  is  doing  a good  business.  J uly  14, 
1870,  lie  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
Martin  and  Mary  (Dentler)  Robb,  of  Jackson 
County.  Seven  sons  have  been  sent  to  bless 
this  union,  of  whom  five  are  living  — Jo- 
seph, Martin,  Charles,  Frank  and  Fred.  Ben- 
jamin F.  and  Henry  D.  died  in  infancy.  Mr. 
Rupert  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Cath- 
olic church. 

Charles  Warren  Schellenger , farmer,  is  the 
third  son  of  W.  S.  and  Eliza  (Ward)  Schel- 
lenger. He  was  born  May  26, 1842,  in  Jack- 
son  County,  and  lived  on  the  home  farm  and 
attended  the  common  school  till  lie  was 
twenty  years  old.  Aug.  2,  1862,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  K,  Ninety -first  Ohio  Infantry,  as 
a private  for  three  years.  Shortly  after  his 
enlistment  he  was  appointed  Corporal  of  his 
company,  and  on  Jan.  3,  1864,  was  promoted 
to  Sergeant.  He  was  promoted  to  First  Ser- 
geant Dec.  16,  1864,  which  position  he  held 
till  the  war  closed.  He  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Fayetteville,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Win- 
chester, Charleston,  Cedar  Creek,  and  a num- 
ber of  others.  He  was  mustered  out  J une  24, 
1865,  and  returned  to  Camp  Dennison,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  discharged  June  30,  1865.  He 
then  returned  home  and  engaged  in  farming, 
and  in  1870  purchased  the  farm  in  Franklin 
Township,  where  he  still  resides.  Jan.  10, 
1867,  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Caleb  and  Mary  J.  (Callahan)  Alexander,  of 
Jackson  County.  They  have  one  son — Clar- 
ence W.  Himself  and  wife  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Armpstead  Scuriock  was  born  Nov.  3, 
1827,  in  Jackson  County,  and  is  the  second 
son  of  George  and  Elizabeth  (Hanna)  Scur- 
lock.  His  father  was  born  in  1800,  in  North 
Carolina,  and  came  to  Ohio  with  his  mother 
when  six  years  of  age  and  settled  in  Jackson 
County.  Our  subject  was  roared  on  the  farm, 


and  attended  the  common-schools  till  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old,  after  which  he  complet- 
ed his  education  at  the  High  School  of  Al- 
bany, Athens  Co.,  Ohio.  He  was  then  engaged 
in  teaching  school  during  the  winter  for  eight- 
een years  and  following  the  pursuits  of  a 
farmer  during  the  summer  seasons.  He  was 
a member  of  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-second  Ohio  National  Guards,  and 
was  called  into  service  May  14,  1864.  He 
was  on  duty  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  guarding 
Government  stores  and  transports  on  the  Ohio 
and  Kanawha  rivers,  and  was  discharged  at 
Gallipolis,  Sept.  15,  1864.  He  then  returned 
home, where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, stock-raising  and  wool-growing.  April  24, 
1862,  he  was  married  to  Clarissa,  daughter  of 
Samuel  L.  and  Mary  (Hartley)  Hull,  of  Jack- 
son  County.  They  have  a family  of  seven 
children — Sherman  S.,  Effie  M.,  Elizabeth  F., 
Alice  C.,  Carrie  A.,  Emerson  and  George  W. 
He  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  He  is  an  active  worker  in 
the  Sabbath-school  and  a warm  advocate  of 
temperance.  He  has  held  the  office  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace  continuously  since  1865. 

Rev.  Joseph  J.  Spriggs , second  son  of 
Joseph  and  Rebecca  ( Bond)  Spriggs,  was  born 
March  1,  1827,  in  Jackson  County,  near  his 
present  residence.  His  grandparents  came 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Belmont  County  in  an 
early  day,  and  his  father,  after  living  a short 
time  in  Kentucky, came  to  Ohio,  and  entered 
the  land  where  our  subject  resides,  in  1818. 
He  received  a common-school  education  and 
assisted  his  father  in  clearing  lands  and  by 
working  on  the  farm  till  he  was  twenty-two 
years  old.  He  was  then  apprenticed  to  An- 
drew Robb  to  learn  the  carpenter’s  trade,  at 
which  he  served  three  years,  after  which  he 
was  engaged  in  farming.  He  joined  the 
Christian  church  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
and  when  thirty  years  of  age  became  an  or- 
dained preacher  of  that  denomination  and  has 
been  preaching  ever  since,  his  sons  working 
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the  farm.  He  has  held  the  office  of  Justice  of 
the  Peace  eleven  years,  and  has  served  one 
term  as  Township  Trustee.  He  was  married, 
July  26,  1850,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joel 
and  Louisa  (Morgan)  Reynolds,  by  whom  he 
had  seven  children,  of  whom  four  are  living — 
Joseph  M.,  Mary  C.  (wife  of  John  Davis), 
Sarah  E.  and  Benjamin  F. , all  living  in  Jack- 
son  County.  Isabel  died  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een years;  Eliza  died  in  infancy,  and  Rebecca 
J.when  twenty-eight  years  old.  His  wife  died 
in  1868,  aged  thirty-six  years,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1869,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Nancy  S. 
Dupre,  daughter  of  Adriel  and  Anna  (Price) 
Huntly,  of  Gallia  County. 

Vinton  Spriggs  was  born  in  Lawrence 
County,  Ohio,  June  19,  1830,  and  is  the  eld- 
est son  of  Daniel  and  Maria  (Fitsmorris) 
Spriggs,  natives  of  Kentucky  and  Pennsylva- 
nia respectively.  He  was  four  years  old 
when  his  parents  removed  to  Jackson  County, 
where  he  was  reared  on  Symmes  Creek  and 
attended  the  common  schools,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  best  read  men  in  his  community.  He 
began  teaming  at  furnaces  when  twenty-one 
years  old,  and  followed  this  occupation  two 
years.  He  then  engaged  in  farming  and  car- 
pentering till  1862,  when  he  was  engaged  as 
post  teamster  in  the  late  war,  and  was  at  Point 
Pleasant  until  January,  1863.  He  received 
injuries  at  that  place  which  caused  him  to  re- 
turn home.  In  the  summer  of  1863  he  assist- 
ed in  raising  a company,  and  in  May,  1864, 
was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service, 
in  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
second  Ohio  National  Guards  as  a Corporal  to 
serve  100  days.  He  was  op  guard  duty  at  Galli- 
polis,  where  he  was  discharged,  Sept.  15,1864, 
then  enlisted  as  a private  for  one  year  in 
Company  A,  Sixty-Second  Ohio  Infantry.  He 
participated  in  several  battles  and  received 
his  discharge  at  Richmond,  Va.,  June  27, 
1865.  He-  then  resumed  his  former  occupa- 
tion and  has  also  been  engaged  in  mining  iron 


ore  on  his  farm.  March  19,  1852,  he  was 
married  to  Fiorina,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Sal- 
lie  (Clark)  Dawson.  Their  children  are  nine 
in  number — William  H.,  Alexanders.,  Jose- 
phine (wife  of  Philip  Gilliland),  Daniel  W., 
Moses  T.,  Edward  C.,  Crayton  R.,  "V  inton  F. 
and  Phil  Sheridan.  He  and  wife  are  members 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  he  has  been  a 
zealous  worker  for  the  Republican  party  since 
its  organization. 

William  Henry  Steele , farmer,  stock-raiser 
and  dealer  in  stock,  is  the  second  son  of  John 
and  Philoma  (Kern)  Steele.  He  was  born  in 
Jackson  County,  April  15,  1842.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  engaged  with  his  brother, 
Majer  K.,  in  farming  and  dealing  in  stock, 
under  the  firm  name  of  W.  H.  & M.  K.  Steele. 
In  1867  our  subject  engaged  in  the  dry-goods 
business  in  Jackson,  but  not  meeting  with 
success  he  sold  out  in  1870,  since  when  he  and 
his  brother  have  steadily  increased  their  busi- 
ness. and  to-day  rank  as  the  leading  land-owners 
and  stock-brokers  of  Jackson  County.  He  was 
married  June  15,  1870,  to  Sophia  L.,  daughter 
of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Bunn)  Ratcliff.  Of 
the  three  children  born  to  them,  two  are  liv- 
ing— Majer  B.  and  William.  Alma  M.  died 
at  the  age  of  five  years. 

Jam.es  W.  Vaughn , dealer  in  general  mer- 
chandise, farmer  and  stock-raiser,  was  born 
Jan.  23,  1826,  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio.  He 
is  the  fourth  son  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca 
(Dunham)  Vaughn,  natives  of  Virginia,  the 
former  being  born  Sept.  2,  1787,  and  the  lat- 
ter Jan.  23,  1796.  After  their  marriage  they 
lived  in  Pennsylvania  for  awhile,  and  in  1822 
came  to  Jackson  County,  Ohio.  Our  subject 
attended  the  common  schools,  and  completed 
his  education  at  Delaware  College,  which  he 
attended  in  1850— ’51.  He  lived  at  home  till 
he  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  when  he  em- 
barked in  the  mercantile  business  at  Win- 
chester, where  he  remained  two  years.  He 
then  sold  his  store  and  purchased  the  farm 
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where  he  resides.  He  was  again  engaged  in 
merchandising  from  1857  till  1864,  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  late  war.  He  was  First  Lieu- 
tenant of  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-second  Ohio  National  Guards,  and 
was  on  duty  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  guarding 
Government  transports  on  the  Ohio  and  Ka- 
nawha rivers.  He  was  discharged  at  Gallipo- 
lis Sept.  15,  1864,  when  he  returned  home 
and  resumed  his  business,  which  he  has  suc- 
cessfully conducted  to  the  present  time.  Aug. 
14,  1859,  he  was  married  to  Nancy,  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Poor)  Willmore.  Two 
children  have  blessed  this  union — Thomas  S., 
a graduate  of  Delaware  College,  now  reading 
law  with  C.  A.  Atkinson,  of  Jackson,  and 
Minnie  B.,  at  home.  Mrs.  Vaughn  was  born 
June  20,  1842,  and  died  Feb.  13,  1871.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  Mr.  Vaughn  is  a member  of  the 
same  church,  and  has  been  leader  and  Record- 


ing Steward  of  the  circuit  nearly  twenty -five 
years. 

William  Ross  Watts , son  of  James  M.  and 
Mary  (Waddell)  Watts,  was  born  March  10, 
1847,  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio.  He  lived  on 
the  home  farm  till  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old,  and  attended  the  common  schools.  He 
began  dealing  in  stock  at  an  early  age,  con- 
tinuing in  that  business  in  Gallia  County  till 
1873.  He  then  purchased  a farm  in  Franklin 
Township,  Jackson  County,  where  he  has 
since  resided,  engaged  in  stock-raising  and 
dealing  in  stock.  He  was  married  Sept.  1, 
1870,  to  Harriet  E.,  daughter  of  Thomas  J. 
and  Julia  A.  Crull.  This  union  has  been 
blessed  with  two  children-— Jennie  and  Ru- 
dolph M.  Samuel  Crull,  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Watts,  was  Associate  Judge  of  the  courts  of 
Scioto  County  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  rep- 
resented his  county  in  the  Ohio  General  As- 
sembly. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


MILTON,  COAL,  WASHINGTON  AND  JACKSON  TOWNSHIPS. 


MILTON  TOWNSHIP. 

Milton  was  one  of  the  three  original  town- 
ships of  Jackson  County,  the  other  two  being 
Lick  and  Franklin.  In  July,  1816,  the  in- 
habitants petitioned  the  county  commission- 
ers that  the  township  be  reduced  to  and  remain 
co-extensive  with  congressional  township  9, 
range  17.  The  additional  tier  of  sections  on 
the  north,  belonging  to  township  10,  was 
added  afterward.  This  addition  of  six  sec- 
tions gives  the  township  a surface  of  forty- 
two  square  miles — 26,880  acres. 

With  reference  to  Jackson  County,  this 
township  occupies  the  northeastern  corner, 
although  Washington  Township  extends  two 
and  one-half  miles  further  north  on  the  west. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Clinton  Town- 
ship, Vinton  County;  east  by  Wilkesville 
Township,  Vinton  County;  south  by  Bloom- 
field Township,  and  west  by  Lick,  Coal  and 
Washington  townships. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  eastern  part  of  Milton  Township  is 
extremely  broken  and  hilly;  the  western  part 
is  not  so  rough.  Raccoon  Creek,  with  its 
branches,  drain  the  township.  The  head 
branches,  resembling  the  branches  of  a tree, 
unite  north  of  the  center  and  the  stream  con- 
tinues southward,  leaving  the  township  east 
of  the  middle  of  the  southern  boundary. 
Throughout  its  entire  course  Raccoon  Creek 
is  noted  for  its  winding  course,  narrow  bot- 


toms, high  and  steep  hills  and  narrow  gulches 
That  portion  of  it  within  this  township  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  Along  the 
smaller  streams  and  especially  near  the  head- 
quarters of  the  creek  the  scenery  is  quite  in- 
teresting, even  romantic  in  the  gloom  of  its 
cavern-like  ravines  and  gulches. 

Although  the  Raccoon  bottom  is  very  fer- 
tile and  in  places  wide  enough  to  make  favor- 
able fields  for  cultivation,  on  which  large 
crops  are  raised,  as  a general  thing  but  little 
attention  is  paid  to  farming  or  grazing,  the 
industry  being  generally  coal  and  ore  mining 
and  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  at  the  fur- 
naces. There  are  six  blast  furnaces  in  the 
township.  Many  acres  of  hill  land  have  been 
stripped  for  the  ore  and  left  with  the  rough 
and  bare  earth  exposed.  In  minerals  it  is 
one  of  the  richest  townships  in  the  county, 
having  at  least  nine  strata  of  iron  ore  and  in 
some  places  seven  of  coal.  There  are  also 
large  deposits  of  cannel  coal  or  candle  coal. 

SETTLEMENT. 

This  was  one  of  the  earliest  settled  town- 
ships in  the  county,  although  at  the  first 
assessment  for  taxation,  in  1816,  it  ranked  the 
'lowest  in  taxable  property.  The  first  Lister 
was  Joshua  Scurlock.  In  1817  Joseph  Crouch 
was  Lister;  tax  assessed,  $39.50.  In  1818. 
Henry  Jones  was  Lister;  tax,  $13.50.  In 
1825  the  township  polled  sixty-six  votes.  At 
the  present  time  the  township  polls  about 
1,000  votes. 
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Population  in  1840,  912;  in  1850,  1,472; 
in  1860,  2,367;  in  1870,  2,372;  in  1880,  3,404. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  township  has  879  pupils  and  thirteen 
public  schools.  The  average  price  paid  to  teach- 
ers is  about  $40  a month.  The  attendance  is 
about  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
and  the  schools  rank  about  with  the  average. 

FURNACES. 

Buckeye  Furnace  was  the  pioneer  in  this 
township.  It  was  built  in  1851  by  a stock 
company  composed  of  Daniel  Isaminger,  a 
Mr.  Hoop  and  others  who  owned  in  the  vicin- 
ity about  4,500  acres  of  land.  In  1862  the 
furnace  was  bought  by  Hon.  H.  S.  Bundy, 
the  veteran  furnace  man  of  the  county,  and 
run  by  him  two  years,  when  he  sold  to  Terry 
Austin  & Co.  This  company  ran  it  until 
1867  when  it  was  bought  by  the  Buckeye 
Furnace  Company,  who  are  running  it  now. 
In  connection  with  the  furnace  is  a tract  of 
3,800  acres  with  three  distinct  beds  of  coal, 
one,  five  and  six  feet  respectively;  also  a two- 
foot  bed  of  cannel  coal.  The  ore,  coal  and 
limestone  used  in  the  manufacture  are  all 
taken  from  the  land  belonging  to  this  com- 
pany. The  capacity  of  the  furnace  is  about 
25,000  tons  of  charcoal  iron  a year. 

Cornelia  Furnace , located  on  section  35 
of  this  township,  was  built  in  1853-’4  by 
Thompson,  Laslie  & Co.,  at  a cost  of  about 
$112,000,  including  the  purchase  of  5,000 
acres  of  land.  The  furnace  was  run  by  this 
company  until  1858,  when  it  was  purchased 
by  a company  of  men  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  “Iron  Yalley  Furnace  Company.” 
By  this  company  it  was  leased  in  1861  to 
Messrs.  McGhee  & Ratcliff,  and  ran  by  them 
until  1863,  when  McGhee  bought  the  interest 
of  Ratcliff  and  continued  to  run  the  furnace 
under  the  name  of  Lincoln  Furnace  until  his 
death.  In  1876  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
William  McGhee’s  heirs,  who,  at  this  time, 


changed  the  name  to  Cornelia  Furnace,  and 
are  still  running  it.  The  furnace  produces 
about  4,000  tons  of  iron  yearly.  The  owners 
of  the  furnace  own  in  connection  with  it  4,000 
acres  of  land,  which  furnishes  the  material 
for  its  consumption.  It  contains  seven  beds 
of  coal,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  twenty 
feet. 

Latrobe  Furnace , situated  on  section  20, 
was  built' i n 1854  by  William  McGhee  and 
others.  It  was  built  under  the  supervision  of 
a man  by  the  name  of  Latrobe,  whose  name 
it  took.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
blasts,  this  furnace  was  kept  running  continu- 
ally up  to  the  present  year  (1883),  yielding 
about  3,000  tons  of  iron  a year,  and  has  now 
only  stopped  temporarily.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Bundy  has  been  the 
proprietor.  The  lands  belonging  to  this  fur- 
nace (3,000  acres)  have  been  mostly  cleared 
off,  and  this  present  season  1,000  acres  have 
been  planted  to  corn  for  an  experiment. 

Milton  Furnace  was  built  in  lS73-’4  by  the 
Milton  Furnace  Company,  and  has  been  run- 
ning successfully  ever  since.  A small  per 
cent,  of  lake  ore  is  used  with  the  native  ore 
in  this  furnace.  It  has  been  very  successful, 
producing  between  5,000  and  6,000  tons  ot 
iron,  of  the  best  quality,  annually.  During 
the  money  panic  of  1878-’9  this  was  one  of 
the  very  few  furnaces  which  continued  to 
work.  The  owners  are  known  as  the  Milton 
Furnace  and  Coal  Company,  of  which  H.  S. 
Willard  is  President,  and  J.  E.  Ferree,  Secre- 
tary. 

Wellston  Furnace  was  built  by  the  Wells- 
ton  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  organized  in 
1873.  The  capital  stock  of  this  company  was 
$500,000.  The  furnace  was  built  at  a cost  of 
about  $100,000.  For  a time  the  furnace  was 
not  run  successfully,  and  suspended  entirely 
from  1876  to  1879.’  In  the  fall  of  1879  oper- 
ations were  again  commenced  with  Hon.  H. 
S.  Bundy,  President  of  the  company,  and 
Theodore  Fluhart,  Secretary.  The  company 
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began  the  operation  of  coal  mines  in  1881 
and  are  now  putting  out  about  ten  car  loads  a 
day  besides  the  sixty-two  tons  consumed  daily 
by  the  furnace. 

Eliza  Furnace  was  built  in  1878  by  H arvey 
Wells,  the  founder  of  Wellston.  The  furnace 
was  run  by  Mr.  Wells  about  nine  months  and 
then  rented  to  John  C.  II.  Cobb,  and,  after 
being  run  by  him  for  a few  months,  was  closed 
on  account  of  the  panic  in  1879.  From  that 
time  until  1881  nothing  was  done  on  account 
of  a pending  law-suit,  but  in  that  year,  having 
passed  into  the  hands  of  H.  S.  Bundy,  it  was 
repaired  by  him  and  set  to  work.  This  fur- 
nace gives  employment  to  from  sixty  to  175 
men,  owing  to  the  demand  for  iron.  The  coal 
consumed  by  this  furnace  is  taken  from  a 
shaft  at  the  depth  of  eighty  one  feet.  The 
furnace  was  named  c*Eliza,”  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Eliza  J.  Wells,  wife  of  the  builder,  and 
daughter  of  Hon.  II.  S.  Bundy,  the  present 
owner.  The  iron  produced,  which  is  made 
from  the  raw  ore  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
mine,  is  known  in  the  market  as  the  Amer- 
ican Scotch  pig  iron . 

WELLSTON. 

Wellston  is  a town  of  about  1,500  inhab- 
itants situated  in  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Milton  Township,  on  section  6.  It  belongs  to 
that  class  of  towns  common  to  mining  dis- 
tricts called  “ mushroom,”  having  sprung  up 
in  a few  years  on  ground  formerly  occupied 
for  agriculture  and  grazing.  The  plat  was 
made  in  the  early  part  of  1874  by  Harvey 
Wells,  on  the  Portsmouth  Branch  of  the  M. 
& 0.  (now  0.,  W.  & B.)  R.  R.,  and  called 
Wellston.  The  piat  contained  271  acres  laid 
off  into  784  lots.  The  land  belonged  to  the 
Wellston  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  but  had 
been  recently  purchased  from  Mr.  Wells,  who, 
as  a part  of  the  contract,  agreed  to  lay  out  a 
town.  The  first  buildings  were  the  store  of 
the  company  and  houses  built  by  them  for 
their  hands.  The  building  of  the  furnace  in 


1.874  and  the  opening  of  the  coal  mines  soon 
'■»rought  laborers  and  business  men  of  all  de- 
scriptions. 

Dec.  8,  1875,  a petition  was  sent  to  the 
County  Commissioners  praying  for  the  incor- 
poration of  the  town  of  Wellston.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1876,  the  petition  was  amended  so  as  to 
include  only  that  part  originally  platted  by 
Mr.  Wells,  and,  being  favorably  acted  upon, 
was  signed  by  sixty-five  voters.  The  town 
was  then  incorporated  by  the  State  Legislat- 
ure, May  9,  1876.  The  first  election  of  town 
officers  resulted  as  follows:  Mayor,  George  M. 
Stewart;  Marshal,  Y.  Lynch;  Clerk,  G.  L. 
Monahan;  Treasurer,  R.  W.  Goddard;  Coun- 
cil, Y.  M.  Ogle,  Harvey  Wells,  G.  A.  Leach, 
Joseph  Gooding,  George  White  and  William 
O’Rourke.  The  government  of  the  town  was 
inaugurated  May  10,  1876. 

The  additions  made  to  the  town  since  its 
incorporation  are  Austin’s  Addition,  made  in 
July,  1874;  Laslie’s  Addition,  made  in  Septem- 
ber, 1874,  and  Scott’s  Addition,  made  in  May, 
1875. 

Wellston  is  rapidly  growing,  and  bids  fair 
to  soon  grow  to  a town  of  large  proportions. 
Its  location  in  the  midst  of  a rich  mineral 
field  and  at  the  intersection  of  three  rail- 
roads— C.,  W.  B.,  T.,  C.  & St. L.  and  Ohio 

Southern — can  hardly  fail  to  secure  for  it  a 
bright  future.  Value  of  real  estate,  $56,159, 
and  of  chattel  property,  $31,510,  for  the  year 
1882. 

POSTOFFICE. 

In  1873,  before  Wellston  came  into  exist- 
ence, the  spot  was  designated  by  a flag  sta- 
tion for  the  accommodation  of  Milton  Furnace. 
A postoffice  was  soon  established  and  kept  at 
the  Milton  Furnace  Co.’s  store,  called  Milton 
P.  O.  The  first  mail  was  received  Jan.  6, 
1874.  J.  E.  Ferree  was  Postmaster.  On  his 
resignation  Mr.  Sylvester  was  appointed  and 
the  office  kept  at  his  drug  store  in  the  Scott 
Building,  corner  of  Main  and  Willard  streets. 
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During  this  administration  the  emoluments 
of  the  office  were  about  $20  a month.  John 
Blair  succeeded  in  the  office  in  the  latter  part 
of  1878,  but  held  it  only  for  a short  time,  when 
the  present  Postmaster,  L.  H.  Bingham,  was 
appointed.  It  was  made  a money-order  office 
Aug.  7,  1882. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

April  2,  1877,  a School  Board  was  elected 
in  Wellston,  the  district  set  apart,  and  what 
was  formerly  known  as  the  town  school  became 
the  Wellston  public  schools.  The  school 
building,  which  contains  six  rooms,  was  built 
for  the  town  school  in  1875.  In  1879  two 
additional  rooms  were  added. 

The  first  School  Board  was  composed  as 
follows:  George  Reese,  Michael  O’Rourke,  J. 
E.  Ferree,  Harvey  Williams,  W.  B.  Lewis  and 
George  White. 

The  Superintendents  have  been  as  follows: 
J.  M.  Lively,  1877-’80;  J.  W.  Delay,  four 
months;  J.  E.  Kinnison,  four  months;  G.W. 
Fry,  one  year;  J.  H.  Ray,  one  year  (1882— ’83), 
and  G.  M.  Powell,  present  Superintendent. 
In  1877,  when  the  graded  school  was  estab- 
lished, there  were  215  pupils;  in  1882,  568, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  290. 

Wellston  School  district  numbers  3,447 acres 
of  land,  valued  at  $144,389,  and  the  value  of 
chattel  property  was  placed  at  $89,568. 

CHURCHES. 

Methodist  Episcopal. — As  early  as  1819 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  had  an  organ- 
ization where  Wellston  is  now  located.  Meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  residence  of  James  Demp- 
seys log  house  of  those  primitive  days;  it  stood 
at  or  near  the  place  where  the  house  more  re- 
cently known  as  the  Musgrove  house  stands, 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Cline  streets,  in  the 
town  of  Wellston.  There  preaching  was  held 
a number  of  years,  as  also  were  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  church.  Fifty-two  years  ago 
James  Phillips,  who  is  yet  a member,  joined 
the  church;  at  that  time  Rev.  Jacob  Delay 


was  preacher  in  charge  of  the  circuit;  David 
Paine  was  Class -Leader  and  James  Dempsey 
and  wife,  Cornelius  Dempsey , Jonathan  Demp- 
sey and  family,  Thomas  Phillips  and  family, 
and  the  Paine  family,  were  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  The  circuit  was  known 
as  the  McArthurstown  Circuit,  and  was  com- 
posed of  the  following,  among  other  appoint- 
ments or  preaching  places:  McArthurstown, 
Wilkesville,  Jackson,  Piketon,  Richmondale, 
and  an  appointment  four  miles  beyond  Rich- 
mondale. Among  the  preachers  of  those  early 
days  were  Revs.  Jacob  Delay,  Salmons,  Eng- 
land, Hansee,  R.  A.  Arthur,  Orvil  C.  Shelton, 
in  1845,  Dickson,  Fox,  Brandult,  A.  Cartlitch, 
Hill  and  R.  O.  Spencer,  who  was  Presiding 
Elder  in  1844.  Among  the  Class-Leaders  we 
have  been  enabled  to  procure  the  names  of 
David  Paine,  William  Rowell,  Douglass  Paine, 
James  Ray  and  James  W.  Phillips.  Meetings 
were  continued  to  be  held  in  the  dwelling  of 
James  Dempsey  until  about  1843,  when  what 
was  known  as  the  Rowell  School-house  was 
built  on  the  farm  of  William  Rowell,  justsouth 
of  the  present  southeast  corner  of  the  town  of 
Wellston,  in  a field  now  owned  by  James  W. 
Phillips.  In  1855  Jackson  was  made  a sta- 
tion, with  Rev.  C.  H.  Warren,  pastor,  and 
Rev.  H.  Westerman,  Presiding  Elder  of  Jack- 
son  District;  Revs.  William  Wallace  and  Tim- 
othy Wones,  pastors.  In  the  meantime  the 
class  at  what  is  now  Wellston  had  gone  down. 
During  the  year  1856  the  class  at  this  place 
was  re-organized  at  the  brick  school-house, 
and  that  made  a regular  preaching  place. 
In  1857  John  Stewart  was  Presiding  Elder  of 
this,  then  the  Jackson  District,  and  Rev.  T. 
Wones  and  F.  S.  Thurston,  pastors  of  Jackson 
Circuit. 

1857,  Jackson  District,  John  Stewart,  Pre- 
siding Elder.  Jackson  Circuit,  Revs.  William 
S.  Benner,  F.  S.  Thurston,  pastors. 

1858,  Jackson  District,  John  Stewart,  Pre- 
siding Elder.  Jackson  Circuit,  D.  H.  Cher- 
ington  and  J.  R.  Prose,  pastors. 
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1859,  Jackson  District,  John  Stewart,  Pre- 
siding Elder.  Jackson  Circuit,  D.  H.  Cher- 
ington  and  J.  W.  Wakefield,  pastors. 

1860,  Jackson  District,  A.  M.  Alexander, 
Presiding  Elder,  and  the  circuit  was  changed 
to  the  Berlin  Circuit,  with  Revs.  C.  H.  War- 
ren and  E.  H.  Jones  as  pastors. 

In  1861  the  district  was  changed  to  the 
Gallipolis  District,  with  A.  M.  Alexander  as 
Presiding  Elder.  Berlin  Circuit,  J.  W.  Wake- 
field, pastor. 

1862,  Gallipolis  District,  A.  M.  Alexander, 
Presiding  Elder.  Berlin  Circuit,  Rev.  Will- 
iam Grantham,  pastor. 

1863,  Gallipolis  District,  A.  M.  Alexander, 
Presiding  Elder.  Berlin  Circuit,  Rev.  J.  T. 
Finch,  pastor. 

1861,  Gallipolis  District,  H.  Z.  Adams, 
Presiding  Elder.  Berlin  Circuit,  J.  T.  Finch 
and  J.  Robinson,  pastors. 

1865,  Gallipolis  District,  H.  Z.  Adams, 

1 Presiding  Elder.  Berlin  Circuit,  J.  T.  Finch, 
and  one  to  be  supplied,  who  from  the  best 
data  we  could  obtain  was  a Brother  Jones. 

1866,  Gallipolis  District,  H.  Z.  Adams, 
Presiding  Elder.  Berlin  Circuit,  Benjamin 
Tresenrider  and  Brother  Mathews,  pastors. 

1867,  Gallipolis  District,  H.  Z.  Adams,  Pre- 
siding Elder.  Berlin  Circuit,  D.  Mann,  pastor. 

1868,  Gallipolis  District,  J.  T.  Miller,  Pre- 
siding Elder.  Berlin  Circuit,  D.  Mann,  pastor. 

1869,  Gallipolis  District,  J.  T.  Miller,  Pre- 
siding Elder.  Berlin  Circuit,  D.  Mann,  pastor. 

1870,  Gallipolis  District,  J.  T.  Miller,  Pre- 
siding Elder.  Berlin  Circuit,  R.  Doughty 
and  S.  Wambaugli,  pastors. 

1871,  Gallipolis  District,  John  Dillon,  Pre- 
siding Elder.  Berlin  Circuit,  W.  H.  B.  Fish- 
er, pastor. 

1872,  Gallipolis  District,  J.  Dillon,  Pre- 
siding Elder.  Berlin  Circuit,  W.  N.  Middle- 
ton  and  D.  Morgan,  pastors. 

1873,  Gallipolis  District,  J.  Dillon,  Presid- 
ing Elder.  Berlin  Circuit,  W.  N.  Middleton, 
pastor. 


1874,  Gallipolis  District,  J.  Dillon,  Pre- 
siding Elder.  Berlin  Circuit,  P.  B.  Davis, 
pastor. 

1875,  Gallipolis  District,  J.  W.  Dillon, 
Presiding  Elder.  Berlin  Circuit,  Joseph  Mor- 
ris, pastor. 

One  or  two  years  before  this  the  circuit 
had  been  divided  and  Franklin  Valley  Cir- 
cuit and  Berlin  Circuit  were  made  out  of 
the  territory.  Before  that  time  it  was  em- 
braced in  the  Berlin  Circuit.  The  parsonage 
of  the  old  circuit  at  Berlin  was  sold  and  the 
proceeds  divided  between  the  new  circuits, 
and  a house  rented  for  the  preachers  at  this 
place,  and  this  year  a new  and  commodious 
parsonage  was  completed  at  Wellston  and  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Morris,  a short  time  before  the 
close  of  his  conference  year. 

1876,  Gallipolis  District,  J.  W.  Dillon, 
Presiding  Elder.  Berlin  Circuit,  B.  E.  Thom- 
as, pastor. 

1877,  Gallipolis  District,  T.  H.  Monroe, 
Presiding  Elder.  Berlin  Circuit,  B.  E.  Thom- 
as, pastor. 

1878,  Gallipolis  District,  T.  H.  Monroe, 
Presiding  Elder.  Berlin  Circuit,  B.  E.  Thom- 
as, pastor. 

1879,  Gallipolis  District,  T.  II.  Monroe, 
Presiding  Eider.  Berlin  Circuit,  J.  G.  Hall, 
pastor. 

1880,  Gallipolis  District,  T.  H.  Monroe, 
Presiding  Elder.  Wellston  Circuit,  J.  G. 
Hall,  pastor. 

1881,  Gallipolis  District,  Z.  W.  Fagan,  Pre- 
siding Elder.  Wellston  Circuit,  J.  G.  Hall, 
pastor . 

1882,  Gallipolis  District,  Z.  W.  Fagan,  Pre- 
siding Elder.  Wellston  Circuit,  L.  C.  Had- 
dox,  pastor. 

During  this  conference  year,  on  June  4, 
1882,  a new  and  commodious  church  was  ded- 
icated at  Wellston;  until  this  time  all  the 
meetings  were  held  in  the  school-house,  but 
no  night  meetings  were  allowed  to  be  held 
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there,  and  halls  had  been  rented  a few  times 
in  which  to  hold  protracted  meetings  in  the 
winter  seasons.  Bat  now  the  church  for  the 
first  time  since  its  organization  in  or  before 
the  year  1819  is  enabled  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  a house  of  its  own  in  which  to  hold  its 
meetings;  and  another  great  blessing  to  the 
society,  and  one  that  will  be  much  in  its  favor 
and  contribute  much  to  its  success,  is,  the 
church  was  dedicated  free  of  debt,  with  nearly 
enough  on  its  subscription  lists  to  build  a 
fence  around  the  lot  and  make  other  outside 
improvements.  The  building  alone  cost  $2, 
439.06,  seateef  ready  for  use.  The  lot,  which 
was  two  town  lots,  was  donated  by  H.  S. 
Bundy  and  the  Wellston  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany; the  building  committee  was  J.  E.  Fer- 
ree,  H.  G.  Lasley  and  E.  B.  Bingham;  the 
plans  were  furnished  by  the  Church  Exten- 
tion  Society’s  architect.  The  congregation  at 
Wellston  had  so  increased  that  the  good  of  the 
church  seemed  to  demand  that  a change  be 
made  in  the  regular  order  of  preaching  once 
in  two  weeks;  accordingly,  a petition  was  sent 
up  to  the  Elder  at  conference,  fall  of  1882,  to 
make  such  changes  in  the  circuit  as  would 
give  Wellston  preaching  each  Sunday.  Ac- 
cordingly such  a change  was  made,  making 
two  circuits  out  of  the  old  Wellston  Circuit, 
leaving  Wellston  and  Salem  appointments  in 
Wellston  Circuit,  and  making  Coalton  Circuit 
out  of  the  residue  of  the  old  circuit. 

Among  those  who  were  members  here  at 
the  time  of  re-organization  in  1856  were  Jon- 
athan Dempsey  and  wife,  Isaac  Dempsey  and 
wife,  James  W.  Phillips  and  wife,  H.  F.  Aus- 
tin and  wife,  Samuel  Foster  and  wife,  all  of 
whom  are  yet  members  except  H.  F.  Austin, 
who  has  gone  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  work 
here.  Many  of  those  who  were  members  in 
the  early  days  of  the  church  have  gone  to  their 
reward  beyond  this  world.  Of  those  living 
many  have  gone  to'other  States  to  assist  in 
building  up  the  church  of  Christ  in  new  lo 
calities.  Of  the  family  of  Thomas  Phillips, 


six  of  the  children  are  yet  living,  the  youngest 
of  whom  is  seventy- two  years  of  age. 

United  Brethren . — The  congregation  of  this 
church  was  organized  at  Wellston  in  January, 
1881,  with  about  eighty  members.  A sub- 
scription for  building  a church  was  begun  in 
January,  1882,  and  a house  was  built  the  fol- 
lowing summer  at  a cost  of  $800.  The  pres- 
ent membership  is  about  100.  Pastor,  Rev. 
G.  W.  Mason. 

Catholic  Church. — This  church  was  founded 
in  the  fall  of  1881  by  Rev.  T.  P.  Theimacher, 
who  still  remains  in  charge.  The  original 
congregation  consisted  of  forty  families,  but 
has  now  grown  to  seventy-five.  Meetings 
were  at  first  held  in  Sylvester’s  Hall  until  the 
spring  of  1882,  when  their  present  church 
edifice  was  constructed  at  a cost  of  $1,700. 
Services  are  held  every  alternate  Sabbath. 

SOCIETIES. 

Lodge  No.  701,  /.  O.  O.  F .,  was  establish- 
ed July  20,  1881,  with  ten  charter  members. 
The  following  names  appear  as  making  up  the 
first  corps  of  officers:  G.  L.  Monahan,  Alonzo 
Phillips,  James  Winkleman,  Lon.  Campbell, 
Thomas  Dawson,  Hubert  Gwinn,  E.  Patrick, 
II.  T.  Stoneburner  and  George  Andrews.  At 
the  first  meeting  following  three  members 
were  initiated:  Joseph  Gooding,  James  Dan- 
iels and  William  Phillips.  The  membership 
is  now  fifty- three,  with  $580  in  its  treasury. 

Wellston  Lodge , No.  170,  K.  of  P,  was  in- 
stituted Aug.  29,  1883,  by  Special  Deputy 
Grand  Chancellor  C.  M.  Morris,  assisted  by 
Knights  from  Myrtle  Lodge,  No.  27,  and 
Thurman,  No.  92,  and  the  following  officers 
duly  installed  for  the  ensuing  term:  P.  C.,C. 
M.  Williams;  C.  C.,  G.  O.  Richardson;  Y. 
C.,  F.  M.  Smallwood;  P.,  J.  G.  Yandevort; 
M.  at  A.,  B.  C.  Ridgeway;  K.  of  R.  and  S.,  E. 
E.  Ferree;  M.  of  F.,  W.  B.  Yallette;  M.  of 
E.,  T.  F.  McClure;  I.  G.,  Robert  Burns;  O. 
G.,  John  F.  Bertsch;  Trustees,  J.  G.  Yande- 
vort, A.  Bobb  and  Thos.  McGuire;  Repre- 
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aentative  to  Grand  Lodge,  F.  W.  Evans.  The 
lodge  starts  out  with  a fine  list  of  officers  and 
nineteen  members. 

NEWSPAPER. 

Wellston  Argus. — The  Argus  was  started 
in  Wellston  in  the  spring  of  1883  by  Messrs. 
Smallwood  & Cameron.  May  7,  1883,  the 
partnership  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Smallwood 
remaining  with  the  paper.  From  an  article 
in  the  paper  of  that  date  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Smallwood  we  quote  the  following  as  an  aid 
to  a knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  paper: 
“In  presenting  this  the  first  number  of  the 
Argus  to  the  people  of  Wellston  we  have  but 
few  words  to  say.  * * * We  have  been 
known  to  most  of  the  citizens  of  Wellston  for 
a number  of  years,  if  not  personally,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Hamden  Enterprise , of 
which  paper  we  have  been  the  publishers 
since  it  was  founded.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we 
intend  making  the  Argus  a good  local  home 
newspaper— one  that  will  upon  every  occasion 
advocate  everything  that  will  best  enhance, 
interest  and  help  build  up  our  town.  In  pol- 
itics we  shall  stand  independent,  believing 
such  a course  on  our  part  will  be  better  suited 
than  if  we  were  to  run  our  paper  in  the  inter- 
est of  any  party.  A glance  at  our  advertising 
columns  will  convince  the  reader  that  most 
of  our  merchants  have  extended  to  us  their 
patronage,  etc.” 

PROFESSIONS. 

The  practicing  physicians  at  Wellston  are 
Drs.  G.  L.  Monahan,  W.  J.  Jones,  Win.  Syl- 
vester and  E.  13.  Merrill ; lawyers,  E.  B. 
Bingham  and  M.  T.  Vanpelt. 

BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

A stranger  approaching  Wellston  would  be 
at  once  attracted  by  the  din  and  stir  of  its  act- 
ive business.  The  active  work  about  the 
coal  mines  and  the  seething  and  rattling  noise 
of  the  furnace  and  its  machinery  is  ever  pres- 


ent to  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most 
extensive  business  is  that  of  the  furnace,  de- 
scribed in  another  place. 

The  Theo.  Fluhart  & Co.  Limited  Coal 
Works  is  a concern  of  considerable  magnitude. 
The  stock  company,  of  which  Mr.  Fluhart  is 
the  center,  was  organized  through  the  efforts 
of  that  gentleman  in  June,  1881.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  coal  land  were  purchas- 
ed on  the  southern  limit  of  Wellston  and  the 
mines  at  once  opened.  A seventy-two-foot  shaft 
was  sunk  reaching  a four-foot  bed  of  superior 
coal,  well  known  as  the  Wellston  shaft  coal. 
The  coal  here  at  this  great  depth  is  a firm  and 
pure  bituminous  coal  which  has  decided 
marks  of  merit,  being  of  the  same  quality 
that  recently  stood  the  Cincinnati  water- 
works test.  Operations  were  begun  in-  April, 
1882,  and  have  been  continued  constantly  to 
the  present  time.  About  forty  hands  are  con- 
stantly employed.  The  out-put  is  about  30,000 
tons  yearly. 

Planing  Mill  and  Lumber  Yard. — This 
industry  was  established  here  in  the  summer 
of  1882  by  Gooding,  Edwards  and  others, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Gooding  & Co.  The 
original  investment  in  machinery  and  lumber 
was  $6,000,  since  raised  to  $12,000.  A lead- 
ing feature  of  the  business  is  the  construction 
of  new  houses,  they  having  constructed  seven- 
ty-four in  the  last  year. 

STORES. 

The  following  are  the  mercantile  houses 
doing  business  at  the  present  time  : J.  G.  and 
J.  M.  Vandervort,  dry -goods;  Atkinson  & 
Evans,  dry -goods;  R.  W.  Goddard,  general 
store;  M.  W.  Mills,  groceries;  Evans  Bros., 
groceries;  Harper  & McCartney,  groceries; 
J.  II.  Roop,  tin  and  hardware;  Johnson  & 
Co.,  hardware;  W.  J.  Jones,  drugs;  A. Brooks, 
drugs;  J.  W.  Patridge,  jewelry;  H.  T.  Stone- 
burner,  stationery  and  books;  C.  M.  Richards, 
furniture;  A.  Hobt,  saddles,  etc.;  M.  Iiemby, 
bakery  and  restaurant;  Mrs.  L.  E.  Roop  and 
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Mrs.  Jones,  millinery;  J.  B.  Payne  and 
Frank  Kelly,  meat  shops;  F.  F.  Swanson, 
machine  agent.  Besides  the  above  are  the 
supply  stores  of  the  furnace  and  coal  com- 
panies. 

There  are  two  hotels  in  Wellston,  the 
Walker  House  and  Bundy  House. 

The  Walker  Rouse  was  built  in  1874,  by 
J.  C.  Elliot,  at  a cost  of  about  $3,600.  It  was 
run  a while  by  Mr.  Elliot,  then  by  Mr.  Jef- 
freys, then  by  Dr.  Monahan.  In  1879  A. 
B.  Walker  bought  the  house  and  still  runs  it. 

The  Bunty  House  was  built  by  Harvey 
Wells  at  a cost  of  $10,000  and  afterward 
bought  b}r  Hon.  H.  S.  Bundy.  In  1883  it 
was  rented  by  John  Glanville,  who  now  runs 
it  successfully. 

BERLIN. 

This  little  hamlet,  formerly  known  as  Ber- 
lin Cross-Roads,  has  been  in  existence  since 
1842.  It  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the 
township,  at  the  crossing  of  the  C.,  W.  & B. 
and  T.,C.  & St.  L.  railroads.  The  plat  was 
made  by  Charles  Kinnison  on  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Kinnison  farm.  The  first  house 
erected  was  that  of  J.  E.  Whitman,  for  a 
dwelling  and  store.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants grew  to  about  200,  at  which  it  has  re- 
mained with  slight  variations  for  a great  many 
years.  There  are  at  present  three  stores, 
a postoffice,  church  and  one  physician  in  the 
village. 

The  M.  E.  Church  at  this  place  was  es- 
tablished in  1854,  with  but  a very  small  con- 
gregation, but  it  became  strong  enough  in  the 
following  year  to  build  their  present  fine 
church  building,  which  cost  about  $2,000. 
The  congregation  now  numbers  about  fifty 
members.  Trustees  at  present : Henry  Kis- 
enger,  David  McGiffin,  M.  C.  Keenan,  Dr. 
Sylvester  and  Wilson  Hawk;  pastor,  Rev. 
L.  L.  Magee. 

MIDDLETON. 

This  hamlet,  though  smaller,  is  older  than 


Berlin.  It  was  laid  out  as  early  as  1827  by 
Oliver  Tison  and  consisted  of  only  a few  lots. 
In  early  times  the  location  was  a collecting 
place  for  travelers,  being  near  a mill  known 
as  the  Dawkins  Mill. 

The  town  is  about  midway  between  Jackson 
and  Wilkesville,  hence  was  called  for  many 
years,  Middle-town.  The  postoffice  retains 
the  name  of  the  old  mill,  being  Dawkins 
Mills  Postoffice.  In  1870  the  census  returns 
showed  a population  of  seventy-one  in  Middle- 
ton.  The  number  has  remained  about  stationary 
since  that  time.  Middleton  is  situated  very 
near  the  center  of  Milton  Township. 

Salem  Church , situated  one-half  mile  west 
of  Middleton,  was  built  in  1838,  although  the 
organization  had  been  formed  some  time  prior 
to  that  date.  The  Hawk  and  Lott  families 
were  among  the  first  members.  The  member- 
ship at  present  is  about  sixty.  Present  Trus- 
tees, W.  J.  Kirkendall,  W.  Hawk,  A.  Pettin- 
ger  and  C.  S.  Kinnison;  pastor,  Rev.  L.  O. 
Haddox.  of  Wellston. 

Mt.  Carmel  U.  B.  Church. — The  society 
was  formed  as  early  as  1825,  but  for  a great 
many  years  held  meetings  in  dwellings  and 
school-houses.  In  1865  money  was  raised 
and  the  present  neat  frame  church  building 
was  built  on  section  11,  at  a cost  of  $1,200. 
The  present  congregation  numbers  about  fifty 
members;  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Lower. 

The  land  valuation  of  the  township  is  given 
in  the  assessment  of  1882  at  $256,923,  and  the 
chattel  property  at  $168,439;  totai  $425,362. 
The  personal  property  assessment  is  put  down 
at  a very  low  figure,  certainly  not  over  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  its  valuation,  as  there  are  no 
less  than  six  furnaces  in  blast  at  this  time 
(1883). 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

A.  A.  Austin , farmer  and  dealer  in  stock, 
was  born  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  Aug.  6, 
1836,  a son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Irwin)  Aus- 
tin, who  were  natives  of  Maryland  and  of 
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English  descent.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county  till 
fourteen  years  of  age,  after  which  he  went  to 
school  at  Madison,  Ind.,  and  afcer  a time  en- 
tered Marietta  College,  which  he  attended  one 
year.  He  then  attended  the  Ohio  University 
two  years  and  graduated  in  December,  1856. 
He  then  dealt  in  real  estate  in  New  Orleans 
till  the  following  spring.  He  enlisted  in  1863, 
in  Company  H,  Eighty-seventh  Ohio  Infantry, 
and  was  captured  and  held  prisoner  for  a time 
at  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  was  then  paroled. 
Soon  after  he  was  commissioned  First  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Ninety-first  Ohio  Infantry,  and 
served  till  he  was  mustered  out  at  Delaware, 
Ohio.  He  then  engaged  in  farming  and  deal- 
ing in  stock,  and  has  at  present  160  acres  of 
land  near  Berlin.  He  was  married  in  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  to  Mary  Montgomery,  a nati  ve 
of  Ireland.  They  have  had  nine  children,  of 
whom  seven  are  living — Irwin  M.,  Charles  H., 
William  A.,  Robert  D.,  Benjamin  G.,  John 
C.  and  Agnes  S.  David  L.  and  Francis  R. 
are  deceased.  Mr.  Austin  is  now  United  States 
Storekeeper  of  the  Eleventh  District  of  Ohio. 
He  is  a member  of  Mineral  Lodge,  No.  701, 
A.  F.  & A.  M.,and  is  a charter  member  of 
Colonel  Dove  Post,  G A.  R. 

E.  B.  Bingham  was  born  Aug.  26,  1844, 
in  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of 
Solomon  and  Susannah  (Weeks)  Bingham. 
He  worked  on  the  farm  till  he  was  eighteen 
year  old,  and  attended  the  schools  during  the 
winter  months.  Sept.  13,  1862,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  G,  Seventh  Ohio  Cavalry,  under 
Captain  John  A.  Ashberry,  and  was  in  the 
battle  of  Somerset,  Ky.,  and  in  the  siege 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  After  serving  over  a 
year  he  was  appointed  Mail  Carrier  for  the 
Department  of  the  Ohio,  which  position  he 
held  till  he  was  mustered  out  July  9,  1865. 
He  then  farmed  three  summers  and  attended 
school  in  the  winters,  and  afterward  taught 
in  the  public  schools.  In  1870  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  connection  with  his  duties  as 


a teacher,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Iron- 
ton,  Ohio,  April  22,  1873.  He  immediately 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Wellston,  and  is 
now  known  as  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of 
the  county.  He  was  elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  Milton  Township,  Jan.  1,  1879, 
and  re-elected  Jan.  1, 1882,  for  a term  of  three 
years.  He  is  at  present  Mayor  of  Wellston, 
having  been  elected  April  2,  1883.  - He  was 
married  Sept.  16,  1869,  to  Susan  M.,  daugh- 
ter of  D.  D.  and  C.  A.  Evans,  of  Wellston. 
Their  children  are — Eadfred,  Loueva  and 
Cara  G.  Freddie  M.  died  atthe  age  of  seven 
months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bingham  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  church,  of  Wellston,  he 
being  Trustee  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath-school.  He  was  elected  a member  of 
the  School  Board  in  1883  for  a term  of  three 
years.  In  politics  he  affiliates  with  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  is  a member  of  I.  O.  O. 
F.  fraternity,  No.  101,  at  Wellston,  and  is 
also  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  His 
grandfather  came  from  Vermont  and  settled  in 
what  was  then  Guernsey  County,  now  Noble 
County,  in  an  early  day.  His  mother  died  in 
1881,  aged  seventy  one  years. 

L.  H.  Bingham , a son  of  Solomon  and  Su- 
sannah Bingham,  was  born  April  13,  1846, 
in  Milton  Township,  Jackson  Co.,  Ohio, 
His  grandfather  came  from  Vermont  in  an 
early  day  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Southern  Ohio,  where  he  made  a good 
farm  out  of  the  wilderness.  Our  subject’s 
educational  advantages  were  limited,  he  being 
able  to  attend  school  only  a few  months  during 
the  winter  and  afterward  attended  the  Ewino-- 
ton  Academy  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio.  He 
worked  on  a farm  till  he  was  seventeen  years 
old,  when  he  enlisted  June  23,  1863,  in  Com- 
pany II,  First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery,  under 
Captain  W.  J.  Evans.  He  served  till  lie  was 
mustered  out  July  25,  1865,  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Dec.  29,  1869,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Rufus  and  Lucinda 
White.  Thej’  have  had  six  children,  of  whom 
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five  are  living — Mary  L.,  Annie  M.,  Algeria 
G.,  Rufus  E.  and  Linnie  M.  William  L.  died 
at  the  age  of  two  months.  Mr.  Bingham  and 
wife  have  been  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal,  church  about  seventeen  years.  He 
was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Corporation  in  1878 
and  served  two  and  a half  years.  April  1, 
1879,  he  was  appointed  Postmaster  and  still 
holds  that  position. 

Rufus  Braley  was  born  in  Milton  Township, 
Jackson  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1834,  a son  of  Newell 
Braley.  His  education  was  received  in  the 
old-fashioned  log  school-house.  He  is  an 
esteemed  and  influential  citizen  of  his  town- 
ship, public  spirited  and  liberal  in  forwarding 
all  enterprises  of  interest  to  his  township.  He 
was  married  in  November,  1858,  to  Euclid 
McCl intick.  They  have  a family  of  five  chil- 
dren— Eva,  James,  Newell,  Maggie  and 
Ripley.  In  religious  faith  Mr.  Braley  is  lib- 
eral and  he  is  not  connected  with  any  church. 

Albert  Brooks  was  born  May  22,  1856,  in 
Athens  County,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of  John, 
Sr.,  and  Emily  Brooks,  who  came  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Athens  County  in  1853.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native  coun- 
ty till  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
when  he  commenced  to  learn  the  carpenter’s 
trade.  He  worked  at  his  trade  till  he  was 
twenty -two,  after  which  he  engaged  in  the 
drug  business  with  Dr.  G.  L.  Monahan  in 
Wellston,  the  firm  name  being  Monahan  & 
Brooks.  At  the  end  of  a year  Mr.  Monahan 
sold  out  to  Mr.  Brooks,  who  still  carries  on 
the  same  business  on  Broadway,  east  side  of 
the  railroad.  On  Oct.  12,  1878,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Marshal  of  Wellston,  and  re-elected 
the  following  spring,  and  also  elected  to  the 
office  of  Constable  at  the  same  time.  He 
was  elected  Mayor  in  1881,  serving  two  years, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1883  was  elected  Clerk  of 
the  village.  Feb.  11,  1882,  he  was  married 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  L.  D.  Hutchinson,  of 
Centerville,  Ohio.  One  child  has  been  born 
to  them,  called  Maudie. 


Bon.  H.  S.  Bundy,  Wellston,  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, is  a son  of  Nathan  and  Adah  M.(Nichelson) 
Bundy,  his  father  a native  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  his  mother  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
where  they  were  married,  but  soon  after,  in 

1816,  settled  in  Marietta,  Ohio.  Two  years 
later  settled  near  Athens  where  he  leased 
college  land,  and  took  it  from  a dense  wilder- 
ness to  a good  degree  of  improvement,  and 
then  learned  that  the  title  was  worthless.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Athens  County, 
coming  here  in  1818.  He  was  killed  in  1832 
by  the  falling  of  a tree.  His  wife  died  in 
Jackson  County,  Ohio,  in  1880,  aged  eighty 
years,  three  months  and  nine  days.  Of  their 
three  children,  H.  S.  is  the  eldest  and  the 
only  one  who  reached  maturity,  the  others 
dying  in  infancy.  He  was  born  Aug.  15, 

1817,  in  Marietta,  Ohio.  In  1834  he  came 
to  McArthur,  and  soon  after  went  to  Wilkes- 
ville,  where,  in  1837,  he  married  Lucinda, 
daughter  of  Zamri  Wells.  In  1839  they  moved 
to  McArthur,  where  Mrs.  Bundy  died  in  De- 
cember, 1842,  leaving  three  children — Will- 
iam E.;  Sarah  A.,  wife  of  Major  B.  F.  Stearns, 
of  Washington,  D.  0.,  and  Lucy  J.,  now  Mrs. 
J.  C.  H.  Cobb,  of  Jackson  County,  Ohio. 
From  1839  to  1846  he  was  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  trade  in  McArthur.  In  1844  he 
married  Caroline,  daughter  of  Judge  Paine, 
of  Jackson  County,  and  in  1846  moved  on  the 
Judge’s  farm,  which  he  afterward  bought 
and  still  owns,  being  his  present  beauti- 
ful residence.  His  second  wife  died  in 
1868  leaving  two  daughters — Julia  P.,  wife 
of  Judge  J.  B.  Foraker,  of  Cincinnati,  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  and 
Eliza  M.,  wife  of  Harvey  Wells.  Mr.  Bundy 
was  married  in  1876  to  Mary  M.  Miller.  In 
early  life  Mr.  Bandy  attended  a short  term  of 
private  school  under  the  tutorship  of  David 
Pratt,  of  Athens,  but  his  educational  privi- 
leges ceased  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age.  His  natural  talent  and  home  study 
combined  with  his  uprightness  of  principles 
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and  enterprise  have  given  him  a place  among 
the  eminent  men  of  Southern  Ohio.  Soon 
after  locating  on  the  farm,  in  1846,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  at  home,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1850,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1848 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  to  rep- 
resent the  counties  of  Gallia  and  Jackson; 
during  the  term  voted  to  repeal  the  “ Black 
Laws.”  In  1850  he  was  a candidate  to  repre- 
sent the  counties  of  Jackson,  Gallia.  Athens 
and  Meigs,  and  was  elected  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  In  1855  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  from  the  district  composed  of 
Jackson,  Pike,  Scioto  and  Adams  counties, 
where  the  Democratic  majority  of  his  prede- 
cessor was  1,800,  and  Buchanan’s  majority  in 
1856  was  2,500,  and  Mr.  Bundy  as  a Repub- 
lican was  favored  with  a majority  of  376.  In 
1860  he  was  a Presidential  elector  from  his 
congressional  district,  and  stumped  the  en- 
tire district.  In  1862  he  was  a candidate  for 
Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Hon.  W. 
A.  Hutchins  by  a majority  of  1,900.  Two 
years  later  they  were  both  again  candidates  in 
the  same  district,  and  Bundy  received  a ma- 
jority of  4,000  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress. 
During  this  Congress  he  voted  for  colored 
suffrage  in  the  “District  of  Columbia”  and 
the  reconstruction  measure  adopted  by  that 
Congress  which  seemed  to  make  it  improper 
to  be  a candidate  for  re-election.  In  1872  he 
was  again  a candidate  from  the  same  district 
for  the  Forty-third  Congress,  against  the  Hon. 
Samuel  A.  Hash,  and  received  a large  major- 
ity; while  in  this  Congress  he  supported  and 
voted  for  the  “Civil  Rights  Bill,”  and  was 
unanimously  renominated  for  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress,  and  was  defeated  by  a majority  of 
1,900  by  Colonel  Yance.  In  1842  he  became 
a member  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  in 
1872  was  one  of  the  first  two  lay  dele- 
gates for  the  Ohio  Annual  Conference  that 
convened  at  Brooklyn,  H.  Y.  He  was  again 
a delegate  to  the  General  Conference  that  met 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  1848  he  bought  his 
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present  farm,  and  has  since  been  extensively 
engaged  in  the  furnace  and  mineral  interest 
of  his  county,  now  owning  the  Latrobe  and 
Keystone  Charcoal  Furnace  with  10,000  acres 
of  land;  also  owns  the  Eliza  Furnace  with 
over  300  acres  of  the  best  coal  and  ore  lands. 
His  son  William  E.  first  served  three  months 
in  the  late  war;  then  in  1862  re-enlisted  in 
the  Seventh  Ohio  Cavalry,  and  on  Dec.  14, 
1863,  was  severely  wounded  near  Bean’s  Sta- 
tion, Tenn.  In  January,  1864,  he  returned 
home,  and  after  a severe  illness  he  rallied 
and  married.  He  became  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, but  Jan.  4,  1867,  he  died,  leaving  a wife 
and  one  child.  The  former  was  killed  by  be- 
ing thrown  from  a horse  in  1868,  and  the 
child,  William  E.,  is  now  a bright  student  at 
Athens. 

J.  A.  Calhoun , son  of  Benjamin  Calhoun, 
a native  of  Maryland,  was  born  Jan.  13,  1847, 
in  Harford  County,  Md.  He  was  reared  to 
hard  work  such  as  chopping  cord-wood,  burn- 
ing charcoal  ancLfarming  during  the  summers, 
and  attending  school  in  the  winter  months. 
When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  began  to 
teach  school.  During  the  summers  of  1871 
and  ’72  he  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness in  Pennsylvania  and  in  1873  was  book- 
keeper for  the  McCullough  Iron  Company  in 
the  town  of  Northeast,  Md.  He  then  re- 
sumed teaching  and  taught  in  Maryland  till 
1881,  with  the  exception  of  teaching  one 
year  in  Delaware.  He  came  to  Ohio,  July  4, 
1881,  and  taught  one  year  in  the  Wellston 
public  schools,  having  taught  altogether 
about  fourteen  years.  He  is  at  present  en 
gaged  as  bookkeeper  for  the  Comet  Coal  Com- 
pany at  Wellston. 

Henry  Camink , son  of  John  and  Gertrude 
Camink,  was  born  March  23,  1830,  in  Holland 
and  when  seventeen  vears  old  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  his  parents.  He  lived  in  Pennsylva- 
nia seven  or  eight  years  when  he  came  to 
Yinton  County,  Ohio,  remaining  there  about 
ten  years,  and  since  then  has  resided  in  Mid- 
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dleton,  Ohio.  He  came  to  this  country  a 
poor  boy,  but  by  industry  and  economy  has 
accumulated  some  property.  He  has  240 
acres  of  land  on  which  are  found  large  quanti- 
ties of  fine  iron  ore.  Mr.  Camink  was  married 
Dec.  13,  1860,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  John 
and  Sarah  Toy  who  were  natives  of  Pennsylva- 
nia but  now  reside  in  Jackson  County.  Of 
their  eleven  children  eight  are  living — John, 
William,  Charles,  Frederick,  Carl,  Mary, 
Sarah  and  Louella  K.  Those  deceased  are — 
Laura,  who  died  Oct.  21,  1866;  Nora,  who 
died  May  17,  1870,  and  Nettie  who  died  Oct. 
10,  1879. 

J.  C.  H.  Cobb,  son  of  Nathan  and  Lucy 
(Haseall)  Cobb,  was  born  Jan.  26,  1830.  He 
was  reared  on  the  farm  and  educated  at  the 
common  schools,  and  at  the  Ohio  University. 
In  1859  be  was  married  to  Miss  L.  J.,  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  H.  S.  Bundy.  This  union  was 
blessed  with  eight  children,  ot  whom  six  are 
living — L.  Jennie,  Callie  M.,  Edward  H., 
Ellena  E.,  Nellie  and  Howard.  Minnie  died 
in  November,  1874,  and  John  died  in  March, 
1875.  Mr.  Cobb  enlisted  in  the  late  war  in 
1862,  and  was  elected  Lieutanant  of  Com- 
pany G,  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Ohio 
Infantry.  While  in  the  army  he  and  his 
wife  were  taken  prisoners  two  or  three  times 
but  al  ways  managed  to  escape.  He  was  dis- 
charged in  July, 1865, at  Richmond,  Ya.,  and  re- 
turned home.  He  was  a partner  with  H.  S. 
Bundy  in  the  Latrobe  Furnace  and  has  also 
been  connected  with  other  furnaces  of  Jack- 
son  County,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in 
farming  and  in  operating  the  Meadow  Run 
coal  mine.  He  has  done  much  toward  build- 
ing up  the  town  of  Wellston.  He  is  a Master 
Mason  and  member  of  Orphans  Friend  Lodge, 
No.  275,  at  Wilkesville,  Ohio. 

W.  L • Evans  was  born  in  Jackson  County, 
Ohio,  Aug.  20,  1854,  and  is  a son  of  David 
D.  Evans,  who  was  also  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Nov.  19,  1818,  and  of  Welsh  descent. 
Our  subject  spent  his  early  life  in  farming 


and  going  to  school,  and  began  teaching  when 
very  young  and  taught  five  years.  During 
the  years  of  1877,  ’78  and  ’79  he  read  law  with 
Judge  Tripp,  of  Jackson,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  Sept.  19,  1879,  at  McArthur,  Ohio. 
Immediately  afterward  he  located  at  Le  Mars, 
Iowa,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  in 
connection  with  Hon.  H.  C.  Curtis.  In  1880 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1880-’81  he  was  afflicted  with 
bronchial  trouble  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
deemed  it  best  to  return  East  and  give  up  the 
practice  of  law  until  he  fully  regained  his 
health.  Accordingly  in  the  fall  of  1881  he 
returned  to  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  where 
with  his  brother  Ed.  E.  Evans  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  business,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Evans  Brothers.  They  have  just  completed 
one  of  the  finest  business  houses  in  the  county 
and  are  adding  much  to  the  beauty  and  wealth 
of  their  town. 

Robert  Fitzpatrick , son  of  John  and  Ruth 
Fitzpatrick,  was  born  in  Carroll  County, 
Ohio,  July  5,  1824.  In  1839  he  moved  with 
his  parents  to  Jackson  County  where  they  re- 
sided till  their  death.  He  was  married  Aug. 
22,  1847,  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  Huston,  who  were  natives  of  Ohio. 
They  have  six  children — John,  residing  in 
Yinton  County,  Ohio;  Mary  J.,  wife  of  Lewis 
Long;  Ruth  A.,  wife  of  James  Goddard; 
Maria  L.,  wife  of  Thomas  Finley;  Robert  A., 
and  Ella,  wife  of  Conrad  Kessler.  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick has  620  acres  of  land  which  is  under- 
laid with  three  heavy  veins  of  coal  and  an  in- 
exhaustible field  of  iron  ore.  He  takes  great 
pains  in  raising  good  stock,  now  owning  some 
fine  Spanish  merino  sheep,  Durham  cattle 
and  Poland  hogs.  He  has  served  six  years  as 
Township  Treasurer.  He  and  his  family  are 
members  of  the  United  Brethren  church. 

Theodore  Fluliart  was  born  Dec.  22, 
1850,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  a son  of  John  W.  and 
Anna  M.  Fluhart,  who  are  yet  living  at  Day- 
ton.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  began 
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keeping  books  for  the  Wayne  & Fifth  Street 
R.  R.  Co.,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  remain- 
ed one  year,  and  the  following  year  was  book- 
keeper for  the  Ogemaw  Lumber  Co.  He 
then  lived  in  Union  City,  Ind.,  two  years 
when  he  moved  to  Wellston  and  was  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Wellston  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  for  six 
years,  after  which  he  organized  the  Tlieo. 
Fluhart  & Co.  Coal  Company,  in  1881,  and 
has  since  been  operating  in  coal.  He  is  at 
present  running  a store  in  connection  with  his 
coal  bank,  carrying  a stock  of  about  $2,500,  the 
sales  amounting  to  about  $25,000  per  annum. 
He  was  married  Dec.  31,  1880,  to  Florence 
E.,  daughter  of  John  and  Ellen  E.  Strong,  of 
Wilkesville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Fluhart  is  a member 
of  the  First  Reform  Church  at  Dayton. 

John  Glanville  was  born  in  Franklin 
County,  Ohio,  in  1840.  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  following  that  occupation  till  1870, 
when,  having  an  innate  love  of  music,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  giving  instructions 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  voice  and  is  well 
and  favorably  known  in  Jackson  County 
as  a vocal  instructor.  In  the  spring  of  1883 
he  took  charge  of  the  Bundy  House  and  with 
characteristic  energy  has  refitted  and  refur- 
nished it,  making  it  a first-class  hotel  in  ev- 
ery respect.  He  is  truly  a public-spirited 
man  and  is  ever  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power 
for  the  furtherance  of  any  good  work. 

Joseph  Gooding , one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Wellston  Planing  Mills,  was  born  June 
28,  1845,  in  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  and  is  the 
son  of  William  and  Susannah  Gooding, 
who  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Ohio.  He 


was  reared  on  a farm  and  attended  public 
schools  during  the  winter  months,  being  en- 
gaged on  the  farm  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
In  1864  he  enlisted  in  Company  H,  Seven- 
teenth Ohio  Infantry,  under  Lieutenant 
Stewart,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Resaca,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Jonesborongh, 
Bentonsville  and  a number  of  others  of  less 
importance.  He  was  mustered  out  July  18, 


1865,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  returned  to  his- 
home.  He  was  married  Oct.  26,  1875,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth 
Burns,  of  Wellston,  Ohio.  Three  children 
have  blessed  this  union — Jane  C.,  Harley  B., 
and  Tillie  C.  He  is  a member  of  the  I.  O. 
O.  F.,  Wellston  Lodge,  Ho.  701.  He  is  one  of 
the  founders  of  Coalton,  he  having,  in  part- 
nership with  J.  II.  Wilson,  bought  a piece  of 
land,  and  in  November,  1879,  laid  out  the 
town. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Haddox  was  born  Nov.  24,  1849, 
in  Tyler  County,  W.  Ya.,  and  is  a son  of  B. 
H.  and  N.  E.  Haddox,  of  English  descent. 
His  father  was  born  Sept.  18,  1820,  and  dur- 
ing the  war  was  Postmaster.  His  mother  was 
born  March  10,  1830.  They  came  to  America 
in  an  early  day  and  settled  in  Virginia,  and 
are  still  living.  Our  subject’s  educational 
advantages  were  limited,  but  through  indus- 
try he  has  become  an  excellent  preacher,  fill- 
ing the  pulpit  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  of  Wellston  with  credit.  In  1868  he 
entered  the  preparatory  department  of  the 
college  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  attending  about 
eighteen  months,  when  he  entered  the  colle- 
giate department  and  graduated  July  2,  1873. 
He  then  taught  two  years  in  the  public  schools 
ot  Virginia,  and  in  the  fall  of  1875  united 
with  the  Ohio  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  in  the  ministry.  In 
the  summers  of  1866-’67  Mr.  Haddox  travel- 
ed as  agent  for  the  American  Tract  Society. 
Oct.  4,  1876,  he  was  married  to  Carrie  B., 
daughter  of  Alexander  and  Mary  M.  Ireland, 
of  Morrow  County,  Ohio.  They  have  had 
three  children — Corydon  H.,  Louis  H.  and 
Lillie  L. 

Wilson  Hawk  was  born  Sept.  9,  1829,  the 
sbn  of  Reuben  and  Nancy  Hawk.  His  father 
was  a native  of  Virginia,  though  of  German 
descent,  and  was  born  March  23,  1798.  He 
was  a hard-working  boy  and  is  now  reaping 
the  benefits  of  an  industrious  early  life.  He 
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was  married  in  1828  and  liad  five  children 
born  to  him.  He  was  one  of  eleven  brothers, 
five  of  whom  married  five  sisters,  the  smallest 
of  the  women  weighing  165  pounds.  The 
subject  of  our  sketch  spent  his  boyhood  days 
on  his  father’s  farm,  having  but  limited  edu- 
cational advantages.  ITe  was  married  Dec.  26, 
1850,  to  Samantha,  daughter  of  James  and 
Olive  Squires.  Four  children  have  been  born 
to  them,  only  three  now  living — Olive  L., 
Charles  W.  and  Effie  V.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hawk  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church.  He  is  a:  strict  prohibitionist,  never 
having  even  tasted  whisky. 

S.  W.  Henry , M.  D.,  was  born  Jan.  31, 
1847,  where  Ironton  now  stands  and  is  a 
son  of  Brice  and  Elizabeth  A.  (Sheets)  Henry. 
He  worked  on  the  farm  at  Ironton  till  1857, 
when  his  father  moved  to  Olive  Furnace, 
where  he  still  resides.  After  coming  to  Ohio 
our  subject  worked  around  furnaces  in  sum- 
mers and  attended  school  during  the  win- 
ters till  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  engaged 
in  hawking  iron,  charcoal;  etc.,  until  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old.  He  then  went  to 
school  a year  at  Centerville,  Ohio,  where  he 
obtained  a certificate  and  taught  school  four 
winters,  attending  school  during  the  summer. 
In  1872  he  began  reading  medicine  under 
Dr.  John  S.  Henry,  of  Lawrence  County, 
Ohio,  continuing- with  him  at  intervals  till 

1878.  In  the  tall  of  1874  he  entered  Miami 
Medical  College  at  Cincinnati,  which  he  at- 
tended during  the  winter  terms  till  he  gradu- 
ated Feb.  26,  1878,  taking  the  degree  of  M. 
D.  May  10,  1878,  he  began  to  practice  at 
Keystone  Furnace,  and  in  November,  1879, 
came  to  Berlin,  where  he  has  since  practiced 
his  profession  and  he  takes  rank  with  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  country.  March  8, 

1879,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  'M.,  daughter 
of  Phelix  and  Melinda  (Russel)  Graham. 
They  have  one  daughter — Edith  Y. 

John  Rolling shead  was  born  July  12,  1826, 
in  Jackson  County,  a son  of  James  and 


Nancy  Hollingshead,  who  were  of  French 
and  Irish  descent  respectively.  Our  subject 
has  followed  agricultural  pursuits  through 
life  and,  by  his  own  industry,  he  now  owns 
105  acres  of  land  in  Milton  Township,  which 
is  underlaid  with  the  Wellston  vein  of  coal. 
He  was  married  March  10,  1862,  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Peter  Slusser.  Their  family  con- 
sists of  eight  children — Amanda,  Ellen,  Ida, 
I va,  Harriet,  James  F.,  John  and  Troy.  Mr. 
Hollingshead  enlisted  in  the  late  Rebellion  in 
Company  A,  Forty-third  Ohio  Infantry,  and 
was  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  several 
others  of  less  importance.  He  remained  in 
the  service  till  he  was  mustered  out  June  28, 
1865. 

Robert  Hoop  was  born  Jan.  30,  1832,  at 
Steam  Furnace,  Adams  Co.,  O.  He  has  been 
continuously  employed  at  blast  furnaces. 
During  his  boyhood  days  he  worked  during 
the  summer  months  and  attended  district 
school  during  the  winter  months,  acquiring  a 
good  practical  education.  His  labor  at  the 
furnaces  consisted  in  keeping  the  books  and 
managing.  He  has  superintended  the  erection 
of  three  blast  furnaces.  In  the  spring  of 
1882  he  became  associated  with  others  under 
the  corporation  laws  of  Ohio,  and  formed  the 
Meadow  Run  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  pig  iron  and  min- 
ing and  shipping  coal.  He  was  elected  one 
of  the  Directors  by  the  stockholders  and 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  General 
Superintendent  to  erect  coal  works.  Although 
the  work  was  entirely  novel  to  him,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  the 
stockholders,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
yea‘r,  at  a general  meeting  of  the  stockholders, 
was  re-elected  Director,  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  elected  him  Secretary  and  General 
Manager. 

William  J.  Jones , M.  D.,  was  born  April 
18,  1841,  in  Wales.  He  was  left  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  and  in  December,  1852,  came 
with  his  brothers  to  America,  settling  in 
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Alleghany  County,  Md.,  where  lie  lived  till 
the  spring  of  1861.  He  then  went  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Fif- 
teenth United  States  Infantry,  and  was  soon 
after  commissioned  to  act  as  Quartermaster- 
Sergeant,  holding  that  position  until  he  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  May  5,  1863,  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.  He  went  to  Nelson ville, 
Ohio,  in  1864,  and  moved  to  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  in  1865,  where  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  Dr.  Dew.  He  returned  to 
Nelsonville  in  1866,  where  he  practiced  den- 
tistry and  studied  medicine  under  Drs.  Prim- 
rose and  Sheppard,  and  graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, March,  1873.  He  practiced  medicine 
the  following  year  at  Chauncey,  Ohio,  and 
moved  to  New  Straitsville  in  18  74,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  active  practice  about  nine 
years.  He  then,  in  connection  with  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  engaged  in  the  drug  business 
at  Wellston,  Ohio,  where  he  now  resides.  In 
1867  he  was  married  to  Louisa,  daughter  of 
John  and  Caroline  Bowers,  at  Nelsonville. 
They  have  had  a family  of  five  children — 
Willie  I.,  Sylvanus,  Allison,  Sylvia,  and  an 
infant  (deceased).  Mr.  Jones  has  been  a 
member  ofthe  I.O.O.F.  fraternity,  Lodge  503, 
New  Straitsville,  about  eight  years. 

William  J.  Rirkendall , son  of  Daniel  and 
Lydia  Kirkendall,  was  born  Aug.  15,  1829, 
in  Jackson  County,  Ohio/  After  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age  lie  went  to  school  dur- 
ing the  winters  and  worked  on  the  farm  in 
summers  till  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  attended  the  academy  at  Albany  two 
years  and  completed  his  education  at  the  Ohio 
University  at  Athens.  He  then  bought  an 
interest  in  the  Iron  Valley  Furnace,  with 
which  he  was  connected  till  1861.  He  was 
engaged  some  time  as  bookkeeper  and  general 
clerk  at  an  iron  furnace,  but  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  late  war  he  aided  in  raising  Com- 
pany G,  Second  Ohio  Cavalry,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  Lieutenant,  and  held  that  posi- 


tion till  he  was  mustered  out  July  6,  1865. 
He  then  returned  home  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  teaching.  He  has  taught  in  all 
sixty-nine  terms,  having  begun  when  a young 
man  and  followed  that  profession  until  within 
the  past  few  years.  He  is  still  engaged  in 
farming  and  owns  a splendid  farm  of  500 
acres  at  Middleton,  Ohio.  He  also  takes 
great  interest  in  the  improvement  of  stock, 
and  now  owns  some  fine  Durhams  and  other 
stock.  He  was  married  Dec.  30,  1854,  to 
Alvira  E.,  daughter  of  Lansen  and  Frances 
Smith.  They  have  seven  children — Lansen 
B.  C.,  who  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity in  1880;  Charles  R.  S.  and  Julia  M.,  who 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1883,  at  the  Ohio 
University;  James  A.  and  Ella  M.,  will  grad- 
uate in  the  class  of  1886;  Esther  F.  and  Fred 
E.  Mr.  Kirkendall  is  a member  of  Mineral 
Lodge,  No.  56,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and  is  a 
Master  Mason  and  is  a member  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  church. 

H.  G.  Lasley,  son  of  Stewart  and  Cynthia 
Lasley,  was  born  Jan.  20,  1833,  in  Wilkes- 
ville,  Vinton  Co.,  Ohio.  He  attended  the 
common  schools  till  he  was  sixteen  years  old, 
when  he  entered  the  Ohio  University  at 
Athens,  remaining  there  one  year,  after  which 
he  attended  the  college  at  Marietta,  Ohio, 
about  two  years.  After  leaving  school  he  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  trade,  in  which  he 
continued  eight  years.  He  then  followed  the 
furnace  business  at  Buckeye  Furnace,  Ohio, 
eight  years,  after  which  he  bought  a farm  near 
Wellston,  and  followed  farming  three  years. 
In  1873  he,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Milton  Furnace  and  Coal  Company,  began  to 
build  the  Milton  Furnace.  He  is  still  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  and  has  the  general  superin- 
tendency of  the  store.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
men  who  found  the  first  shaft  coal  in  Milton 
Township,  boring  for  it  in  1870.  He  was 
married  Feb.  8,  1856,  to  Jane,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Fannie  Radcliff.  Five  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  them,  one,  an  infant, 
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being  deceased.  Those  living  are — Nellie, 
Cynthia,  Mattie  and  Frank.  Mrs.  Lasley  died 
Oct.  20,  1871,  and  Mr.  Lasley  was  again  mar- 
ried Oct.  15,  1873,  to  Kate,  daughter  of  B.  F. 
and  Martha  Scott.  This  union  has  been 
blessed  with  one  child — Harry.  Mr.  Lasley 
is  a Master  Mason,  and  a member  of  Wilkes- 
ville  Lodge,  No.  275,  A.  F.  & A.  M.  His 
father  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  trade  for 
thirty  years,  but  at  present,  and  since  then, 
has  been  interested  in  furnaces,  and  is  also 
carrying  on  a bank  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

J.  M.  Lively , son  of  L.  JD.  and  Eleanor 
(Russell)  Lively,  was  born  Oct.  29,  1852,  in 
Jackson  County.  His  father’s  ancestors  came 
from  Northern  France,  and  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia before  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  and 
became  leading  citizens  of  that  section,  while 
his  mother’s  people  are  of  English  descent. 
In  the  year  1828  John  Lively,  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  moved  his 
family  from  Virginia,  and  settled  in  the  wild 
woods  of  what  is  now  Lick  Township,  Jack- 
son  County.  L.  D.  Lively  and  Eleanor  Rus- 
sell were  married  Dec.  31,  1848,  and  are  the 
parents  of  eight  children,  five  sons  and  three 
daughters,  all  arriving  to  maturity  except 
one  daughter,  who  died  in  infancy.  J.  M.  is 
the  second  child,  and  the  oldest  son  of  the 
family.  He  attended  the  public  schools  till 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he  began 
teaching.  He  taught  for  ten  years,  the  last 
three  of  which  he  was  Superintendent  of  the 
Wellston  public  schools.  While  teaching  he 
engaged  in  literary  work,  writing  for  different 
papers  under  assumed  names.  In  the  spring  of 
1880  he  accepted  the  position  of  weighmaster 
and  stock-receiver  of  Milton  Furnace  and  Coal 
Company.  Jan.  1,  1882,  he  went  into  the 
store  of  the  same  company  as  assistant  store- 
keeper, which  position  he  still  holds.  Dec. 
24,  1873,  he  was  married  to  Louisa  B.  Bachus, 
daughter  of  Rev.  R.  J.  and  Isabella  (Carrick) 
Bachus.  They  have  two  sons — Carl  V.  and 
Harry  A.,  aged  respectively  eight  and  six 


years.  In  politics  Mr.  Lively  is  a Republi- 
can. In  1882  he  was  a delegate  to  the 
Eleventh  Congressional  District  Convention 
that  met  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  Mr.  Bachus, 
father  of  Mrs.  Lively,  was  born  in  Cincin- 
nati^, N.  Y.,  Dec.  21,  1823,  and  died  in  Chau- 
tauqua County,  Kan.,  Sept.  26,  1880. 

He  was  one  of  the  old  pioneer  preachers, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
church  in  Southern  Ohio.  He  built  up  the 
church  in  Jackson  and  other  places,  and  was 
an  earnest  minister  of  the  gospel  for  forty 
years. 

John  S.  McGhee  was  born  Oct.  21,  1823, 
in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  a son  of  John  Mc- 
Ghee, a native  of  Virginia,  who  came  to  Ohio 
among  the  early  settlers.  Our  subject  worked 
on  the  farm  till  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when 
he  went  to  the  salt  works  in  Virginia,  where 
he  worked  one  year.  He  then  returned  and 
was  engaged  as  a teamster  three  years;  then 
was  employed  on  the  railroad  one  year,  after 
which  he  worked  at  furnaces  ten  years,  seven 
years  of  which  he  was  Superintendent  of  the 
Cornelia  Furnace.  He  has  since  followed 
farming  pursuits  on  the  farm  where  he  now 
resides.  He  owns  760  acres  of  land,  of  which 
520  lie  in  the  great  coal  field  of  Wellston. 
He  was  married  in  December,  1850,  to  Eliza 
Bun,  by  whom  he  had  two  children — an  in- 
fant (deceased),  and  Viola,  wife  of  Gaston 
Stiffler.  Mr.  McGhee  was  again  married  in 
October,  1856,  to  Electa,  daughter  of  Henry 
and  Phoebe  Phillips.  They  have  had  nine 
children — Henry  P.,  Eliza,  Susan,  Ophelia, 
Lincoln  (who  died  in  1879,  aged  fifteen  years), 
Carrie  B.,  Sallie,  Grant  and  Willie.  Mr. 
McGhee  has  served  as  County  Commissioner 
for  the  past  six  years,  and  is  still  holding  that 
office.  lie  is  a Master  Mason  and  a member 
of  Mineral  Lodge,  No.  701,  A.  F.  & A.  M. 

E.  B.  Merrill , M.  L>.,  son  ofJam.es  S.  and 
Elizabeth  Merrill,  was  born  in  Warren  Town- 
ship, Grafton  Co.,  N.  II.,  March  31,  1850. 
lie  attended  the  public  schools  during  the 
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winters  and  worked  on  the  farm  till  he  was 
seventeen  years  old.  He  then  began  clerking, 
etc.,  attending  school  about  four  months  out  of 
the  year.  In  the  spring  of  1871  he  went  to  the 
Conference  Seminary  and  Female  College  at 
Tilton,  N.  H.,  and  also  attended  one  fall  term. 
During  the  winter  of  1871-72  he  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  Hampshire,  alter 
which  he  read  medicine  under  F.  L.  Gerald, 
of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  over  three  years,  and  in 
the  meantime  was  employed  in  different 
places.  He  attended  the  Eclectic  Medical 
College  at  Cincinnati  four  months  during  the 
second  year  of  his  study  and  also  the  winter 
term  of  1874-’75,  and  graduated  Jan.  26, 
1875.  He  then  began  to  practice  at  McAr- 
thur, Ohio,  in  partnership  with  Dr.  J.  C.  Cole- 
man, but  at  the  end  of  four  months  moved 
to  Allenville,  where  he  followed  his  profession 
till  January,  1880,  when  he  went  to  Nebraska 
to  regain  his  health,  remaining  there  till  July, 
1881.  Since  December,  1881,  he  has  practiced 
his  profession  in  Wellston.  April  22,  1877, 
he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  J.,  daughter  of 
A.  N.  and  Annie  Cozad.  They  have  three 
children — Matley  J.,  Bertha  and  an  infant. 

G.  L.  Monahan , M.  D .,  was  born  July 
22,  1849,  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio.  His 
parents,  James  and  Maria  Monahan,  were  na- 
tives of  Maryland,  from  which  State  they 
moved  to  Ohio  in  1829,  where  they  spent  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  His  father  died  in  1874,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  and  Mrs. 
Monahan  died  in  1882,  aged  seventy-eight 
years.  Our  subject  spent  his  boyhood  days 
in  attending  school  during  the  winter  and 
farming  in  Belmont  and  Athens  till  he  was 
fourteen  years  old,  when  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany F,  Sixty-third  Ohio  Infantry,  under 
Captain  Smith.  He  served  ten  months,  when 
he  was  discharged  for  physical  disability. 
After  returning  home  he  attended  school  in 
Coolville  one  year,  and  in  1866  entered  the 
Ohio  University  at  Athens.  He  soon  after 
began  teaching  which  he  followed  till  1873, 


after  which  he  spent  a year  at  the  Ohio  Medi- 
cal College  at  Cincinnati.  He  then  practiced 
medicine  in  Pike  County  about  six  months, 
when  he  removed  to  Wellston.  He  again  en- 
tered the  school  in  1877,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated the  following  year,  after  which  he  began 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Wellston,  where 
he  has  a large  practice.  He  was  married  June 
9,  1875,  to  Sadie  Liston,  daughter  of  Wilson 
and  Hannah  Liston.  They  are  the  parents  of 
two  children — Charlie  C.  and  Addie.  Mr. 
Monahan  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, and  has  belonged  ten  years  to  the 
I.  0.  O.  F.  fraternity,  and  is  a Past  Grand. 
He  was  Mayor  of  Wellston  two  years  and 
Clerk  for  the  same  length  of  time.  He  was 
also  County  Coroner  two  years. 

J.  0.  Patridge,  jeweler,  Wellston,  is  a son 
of  J.  W.  Patridge,  of  Milton  Township,  Jack- 
son  County,  Ohio.  He  has  had  a varied  busi- 
ness experience,  and  is  especially  fitted  for 
the  business  in  which  he  is  at  present  engag- 
ed. His  brother,  J.  M.  Patridge,  is  associ- 
ated with  him.  They  are  located  on  Liston 
street,  one  door  north  of  the  postoffice.  They 
keep  a full  line  of  gold  and  plated  jewelry, 
silverware,  clocks,  watches,  etc.  They  have 
all  the  standard  movements,  with  Dueber’s 
gold  and  silver  cases,  and  Boss  patent  filled 
cases.  Mr.  Patridge  has  filled  various  local 
offices  of  trust  in  his  township,  and  is  a man 
of  influence  injlie  community. 

J.  IF.  Patridge,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Huston)  Patridge,  was  born  in  Beaver  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  March  8,  1826.  He  came  to  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  in  1S46,  where  he  has  since 
lived,  and  has  followed  agricultural  pursuits 
through  life.  He  now  owns  120  acres  of  land 
underlaid  with  a vein  of  Wellston  coal.  He 
was  married  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  Daniel 
and  Sidney  Clark.  They  have  had  six  chil- 
dren— Elizabeth  (wife  of  Eli  Persons),  James 
O.,  Daniel  T.,  John  M.  and  Edmond  L.,  and 
one  who  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Patridge  was 
Township  Trustee  fifteen  years. 
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William  A.  Persons  was  born  in  New  York. 
He  came  to  Jackson  County  in  1850,  and  lias 
since  been  a liberal  and  energetic  supporter 
of  her  enterprises.  He  received  a good  edu- 
cation, and  has  always  made  the  most  of  his 
advantages.  All  offices  of  trust  to  which  he 
has  been  called  have  been  filled  with  a con- 
scientious integrity  worthy  the  man. 

Adam  Scott,  son  of  B.  F.  and  Martha 
Scott,  was  born  Nov.  4,  1851,  in  Jackson 
County.  He  worked  on  the  farm  and  attend- 
ed the  public  schools  till  he  was  twenty-one 
years  old,  after  which  he  taught  school  four 
years  and  afterward  took  a commercial  and 
scientific  course  at  the  Lebanon  College.  Mr. 
Scott  laid  out  the  town  of  Eureka,  now  Coal- 
ton,  in  Jackson  County.  He  opened  the 
Thornhill  and  Molar  mines  and  afterward 
discovered  and  opened  the  Jackson  County 
Cannel  Coal  Mine,  in  which  he  yet  has  an 
interest.  Since  1880  he  has  been  operating  in 
coal.  He  has  an  interest  in  the  Comet  and 
Meadow  Bun  coal  companies,  being  traveling 
salesman  for  the  latter.  He  was  married  in 
1880  to  Dora,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Amena 
Hoop.  They  have  two  children  — Arthur 
Dwight  and  Edith  C. 

F.  M.  Smallwood,  editor  of  the  Argus,  at 
Wellston,  was  born  May  20,  1857,  in  Marion 
County,  Ohio.  His  parents,  J.  M.  and  Mar- 
garet Smallwood,  came  to  La  Rue,  Ohio,  from 
the  East  many  years  ago,  and  are  now  living 
in  Kenton,  Ohio.  Our  subject  lived  in  La 
Rue  till  he  was  eight  years  of  age  when  he 
went  to  Iowa,  where  he  attended  public 
schools  and  academy  till  fifteen  years  old, 
after  which  he  attended  school  at  Carding- 
ton.  During  his  vacation  he  was  employed 
in  learning  the  printer’s  trade,  and  after 
leaving  school  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
Mirror,  at  Marion.  Ohio,  but  after  a short 
time  took  a trip  West,  during  which  time  lie 
was  connected  with  several  different  papers. 
At  La  Rue  he  edited  a paper  for  the  Citizen 
Printing  Company  about  one  year,  and  in  the 


spring  of  1883  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Hamden  Enterprise  and  took  charge  of 
the  Wellston  Argus.  July  3,  1877,  he  was 
married  to  Amelia  L.  J.,  daughter  of  William 
and  Augusta  Miller,  of  Hamden,  Ohio.  They 
have  had  two  children — Pearl  and  Carlos  W., 
the  latter  of  whom  died  Oct.  2,  1881,  aged 
three  years,  five  months  and  eighteen  days. 

John  Stanton,  a native  of  Ireland,  was 
born  May  1,  1840.  He  came  to  America  with 
his  parents,  John  and  Catherine  Stanton,  in 
1848,  landing  in  New  Orleans  and  coming 
direct  to  Scioto  County,  where  they  stayed 
only  a short  time,  after  which  they  lived  one 
year  in  Xenia,  Ohio.  They  then  lived  in 
Springfield,  Ohio,  two  years,  after  which 
they  returned  to  Scioto  County,  where  they 
were  employed  in  building  the  M.  & C.  R.  R. 
They  then  lived  a short  time  in  Maysville, 
Ky.,  when  they  moved  to  Jackson  County, 
Ohio.  At  the  end  of  a year  they  moved  to 
Vinton  County.  They  soon  after  moved  to 
Berlin,  Jackson  County,  where  our  subject 
is  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  His 
father  died  in  1857  or  ’58,  aged  fifty-six  years, 
and  his  mother  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six 
in  1862.  In  February,  1865,  our  subject  en- 
listed in  Company  B,  One  Hundred  and 
Ninety-sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  under  Captain 
Kendals.  Soon  after  he  was  taken  with  the 
measles,  which  unfitted  him  for  duty,  and  he 
was  mustered  out  May  13,  1865.  He  returned 
home  and  was  engaged  in  the  saloon  business 
one  year  and  a half.  He  engaged  in  his  pres- 
ent business  in  1867,  and  carries  a stock  ot 
nearly  $6,000,  with  an  average  sale  of  $20, 
000  per  year.  Nov.  14,  1866,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Ellen,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Mary 
Gallagliar,  natives  of  County  Donegal,  Ire- 
land. They  have  had  nine  children,  of  whom 
five  are  living — W.  E.,  John,  Mary,  Ellen 
and  R.  E.  Catherine,  Michael,  H.  H.  and  an 
infant  son  are  deceased. 

William  Sylvester,  physician  and  surgeon, 
was  born  Oct.  8,  1826,  in  Rutland,  Meigs  Co., 
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Ohio.  His  educational  advantages  during 
his  boyhood  were  limited,  but  he  afterward 
attended  academy  at  Albany  for  a time.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  began  teaching  school, 
and  taught  altogether  four  years,  principally 
during  the  winter  months.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-six  he  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  two  years  later  he  began  to  prac- 
tice at  Middleton,  Jackson  County,  where  he 
remained  ten  years.  He  then  practiced  in 
Berlin  till  1883,  when  he  moved  to  Wellston, 
where  he  has  had  a large  practice  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  is  a member  of  the  Ohio 
Yalley  Medical  Association  which  meets 
twice  a year  and  has  a membership  of  140. 
He  enlisted  in  the  three  months’  service 
June  1,  1862,  but  was  afterward  detailed  to 
serve  as  Wardmaster  in  the  hospital.  He 
was  at  the  battle  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  was 
there  taken  prisoner  by  Stonewall  Jackson, 
but  was  paroled  the  next  day  and  returned 
home.  April  30,  1851,  he  was  married  to 
Rachel  Salmans.  They  have  had  six  chil- 
dren, of  whom  four  are  living — Sarah  F., 
John  E.  (a  physician  in  McArthur),  William 
W.  and  Emily  F.  Two  infants  are  deceased. 
His  father  came  to  Ohio  in  an  early  day  and 
did  much  toward  converting  his  wild  land  to 
good  farms.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Revolutionary  war. 

J.  G.  Vandevotv?&s  born  June  30,  1847, 
and  is  a son  of  James  and  Eleanor  Yandevot, 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  who  moved  to  Jack- 
son  County  in  1861.  Our  subject’s  youth  was 
spent  on  a farm  and  in  attending  the  public 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  In  1870 
he  entered  the  store  of  L.  W.  French,  of  Jack- 
son,  where  he  clerked  four  or  live  years.  He 
afterward  entered  into  partnership  with  James 
French,  under  the  firm  name  of  French  & 
Yandevot,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  sold 
out,  and  the  next  six  years  was  engaged  as 
salesman  for  the  Milton  Furnace  Company, 
after  which  he  engaged  in  the  business  for 
himself  under  the  firm  name  of  Aandevot 


& Dempsey.  At  present  the  firm  is  J.  G.  & 
J.  M.  Yandevot,  the  stock  being  about 
$6,000,  with  an  average  sale  of  about  $20,000. 
He  was  married  in  March,  1875,  to  Annie, 
daughter  of  David  and  Elizabeth  Roberts,  of 
Jackson  County.  They  have  two  children 
— Bertha  and  Arthur.  Mr.  Yandevot  is  a 
member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  fraternity.  He  has 
been  Clerk  and  Treasurer  of  Milton  Township 
a number  of  times. 

HT.  T.  Vanpelt,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Polly 
(Singer)  Yanpelt,  was  born  in  Highland 
County,  Ohio,  Feb.  22,  1848.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  two  years  of  age.  His  fa- 
ther was  born  in  1800,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
instigators  of  the  underground  railroad  of 
Highland  County.  He  died  in  1879.  Our 
subject  attended  school  during  the  summer 
and  worked  on  the  farm  the  remainder  of  the 
year  till  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  Being 
very  large  for  his  age  he  managed  to  get  into 
the  army,  and  in  1862  he  enlisted  in  Company 
H',  First  Ohio  Cavalry,  under  Major  Buck,  ot 
Hillsboro,  Ohio.  He  was  in  the  battles  ot 
Perryville,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Mis- 
sion Ridge  and  others,  being  in  no  less  than 
125  engagements.  He  had  several  very  nar- 
row escapes,  having  had  four  horses  shot  from 
under  him.  He  was  mustered  out  in  Septem- 
ber, 1865, and  returned  home  without  a wound. 
In  the  winter  of  1866-’67  he  attended  the 
Ohio  University  at  Athens,  after  which  he 
spent  two  years  at  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  He  then  engaged 
in  teaching,  after  which  he  traveled  West  for 
two  or  three  years.  He  was  married  Sept.  18, 
1876,  to  Kate  McCoppiu,  daughter  of  John 
and  Lucy  McCoppin,  of  Highland  County, 
who  died  Jan.  11,  1878.  Mr.  Yanpelt  began 
the  study  of  law  in  1876,  under  Charles  Town- 
send, ex-Secretary  of  State,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Golden,  of  Athens,  and  completed  his  studies 
under  ex-Senator  Shepherd  and  Cyrus  Newby, 
of  Hillsboro,  Ohio.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1880,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
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sion  in  Wellston,  and  is  at  present  Solicitor 
of  the  town.  In  politics  he  is  a staunch  Re- 
publican. 

Harvey  Wells , founder  of  Wellston,  Ohio, 
was  born  May  29,  1846,  in  Wilkesville,  Vin-^ 
ton  Co.,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of  Agrippa  and 
Hannah  Wells.  He  began  learning  the  car- 
penter’s trade  when  eleven  years  old,  at  which 
he  worked  till  1862,  when  he  enlisted  as  mes- 
senger in  the  army.  He  was  placed  in  the  har- 
ness-making department  where  he  soon  learn- 
ed the  trade,  and  became  foreman  of  the  whole 
department.  He  afterward  enlisted  in  the 
One  Hundred  and  Ninety-fourth  Ohio  Infant- 
ry, under  Captain  Gillian,  and  was  mustered 
out  in  October,  1865,  at  Washington,  D.C.  He 
then  attended  the  High  School  in  Gallia  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  and  the  Commercial  College  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  He  was  then  employed  by  H. , 
S.  Bundy  as  bookkeeper  and  general  manager 
of  the  Latrobe  Furnace  store  one  year,  after 
which  he  attended  the  Ohio  University  at 
Athens  two  terms,  and  then  spent  one  term  at 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware. 
In  1867  he  became  the  author  of  a book  enti- 
tled Wells’s  New  System  of  Rapid  Calculation. 
He  had  previously  published  several  books  - 
under  the  same  title,  and  spent  part  of  three 
years  traveling  through  the  States  and  sold 
about  60,000  copies.  He  then  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  very  successfully  for  six 
or  eight  months.  In  1873  he  was  nominated 
a candidate  for  a member  of  the  Constitution- 
al Convention,  and  was  elected  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  by  a majority  of  472  votes.  He 
bought  1,000  acres  of  land  from  Hon.  H.  S. 
Bundy,  in  Jackson  County,  for  $100,000,  and 
in  1874  laid  out  Wellston,  and  afterward  or- 
ganized a joint  stock  company  and  sold  the 
land  for  $150,000.  He  also  built  the  Eliza 
Furnace.  June  22,  1875,  he  was  married  to 
Eliza  M.,  youngest  daughter  of  Hon.  H.  S. 
Bundy.  They  have  one  son — Harvey  B. , 
born  May  30,  1877. 

H.  S.  Willard , son  of  Henry  S.  and  La- 


vinia  Willard,  was  born  Aug.  31,  1849,  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  1864  he  went  to  Grand 
River  Institute  at  Austinburg,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years,  after  which  he  attended 
the  Technological  School  in  Boston  two  years. 
In  the  summer  of  1870  he  went  to  Kansas, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  business  till  1873, 
when  he  came  to  Wellston  and  became  man- 
ager of  the  Milton  Furnace,  and  in  1878  was 
elected  President  of  the  furnace. 

W.  H.  Williams , carpenter  and  undertaker, 
was  born  July  1,  1836,  in  Meigs  County, 
Ohio,  and  is  a son  of  John  and  Jane  Will- 
iams, who  came  to  Ohio  from  Virginia  in  a 
very  early  day.  He  was  reared  on  a farm 
and  attended  the  common  schools  until  eight- 
een years  of  age,  after  which  he  devoted  his 
time  to  farming.  He  enlisted  in  September, 
1862,  in  Company  I,  Fifty-third  Ohio  Infant- 
ry, and  was  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Corinth, 
and  a number  of  others.  While  at  Vicks- 
burg he  was  taken  ill,  and  came  home  July, 
1864.  He  remained  a couple  of  months.  He 
then  went  to  Cincinnati  and  enlisted  in  the 
Seventh  Indiana  Cavalry,  and  was  mustered 
out  September,  1865.  He  was  then  em- 
ployed by  Hon.  H.  S.  Bundy  as  superinten- 
dent of  his  farms  for  a few  years,  when  he 
moved  to  Wellston,  where  he  engaged  in  his 
present  business.  He  was  married  in  1857  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Huff.  They  have  five  children  — Alonzo, 
Benjamin  F.,  Waldo  F.,  Edward  B.  and  Dora 
B.  Mr.  Williams  has  been  a member  of  the 
Town  Council  four  years  and  a member  of 
the  School  Board  two  years. 

COAL  TOWNSHIP. 

The  rapidly  growing  mining  interests  oi 
this  part  of  the  county  suggested  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  township.  In  the  fall  of  1882 
requisite  measures  were  taken,  and  in  the 
following  winter  the  new  township  was  es- 
tablished. The  two  northern  rows  of  sections 
from  Lick  Township,  and  the  southern  row 
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with  the  two  western  from  the  next,  of  Wash- 
ington— twenty  in  all — make  up  the  new 
township,  which,  from  the  great  object  of  its 
intrinsic  wealth,  was  appropriately  named 
“Coal.”  The  mining  of  the  coal  is  the  all- 
absorbing  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is 
also  largely  entered  into  by  capitalists  from 
abroad. 

The  topography  of  the  township  is  very 
rough  and  furrowed  by  numerous  little  streams, 
but  none  of  any  size,  the  largest  being  what 
is  known  as  Pigeon  Fork  of  Salt  Creek.  The 
water  in  many  of  the  streams  is  slightly  min- 
eral. The  rough  surface  renders  it  unsuitable 
for  agriculture,  which  is  followed  only  mea- 
gerly. 

SETTLEMENT. 

The  territory  now  forming  Coal  Township 
wras,  like  the  remainder  of  the  county,  set- 
tled by  emigrants  from  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania, in  about  1810  to  1816.  Among  the 
first  was  the  Starr  family,  to  which  Andrew 
Starr,  for  many  years  a well-known  citizen, 
belonged.  The  Starr  family  started  from 
Virginia  in  a wagon  in  1809.  On  the  way 
the  father  died  and  was  buried  by  his  chil- 
dren in  the  unbroken  forest.  After  this  sad 
halt  the  family  again  took  up  their  journey 
through  the  boundless  wild,  frequented  on 
every  hand  by  treacherous  Indians  and  wild 
beasts.  The  first  stopping  place  was  at  a 
place  known  as  “ Buffalo  Skull.”  They  af- 
terward moved  to  Middle  Fork,  and  from  there 
to  the  old  Starr  farm,  in  Coal  Township.  The 
Winfaugh  and  Darling  families  were  also 
among  the  first  settlers. 

Two  railroads  pass  through  the  township  — 
the  T.,  C.  & St.  L.  and  Ohio  Southern.  On 
the  line  of  these  roads,  between  Wellston  and 
Coalton, only  four  miles  apart,  are  situated  four 
small  villages,  which  come  nearly  making  one 
continuous  town.  They  are  crude  mining 
towns,  and,  outside  of  their  mining  interests, 
of  but  little  importance.  Beginningat  Coal- 


ton,  the  metropolis  of  this  mineral  township, 
the  first  is  Altoona,  laid  out  by  M.  D.  Jones  ; 
the  next  is  Glen  Roy,  laid  out  by  Hon.  An- 
drew Roy  in  May,  1883.  Goldsrow  was  also 
laid  out  in  the  spring  of  1883,  and  the  last, 
Comet,  was  laid  out  by  Adam  Scott  about  the 
same  time. 

CO  ALTON. 

In  1877  John  F.  Shook  and  Adam  Scott 
laid  out  a town  on  the  southern  border  of 
Washington  Township  which  they  called  Eu- 
rekaville.  The  site  chosen  was  on  the  line 
of  the  Ohio  Southern  Railroad,  which  was 
then  being  constructed,  and  was  also  one  fa- 
vorable to  the  operation  of  coal  mines.  The 
first  train  passed  over  the  new  road  at  this 
point  Oct.  7,  18  78.  Very  soon  after  its  found- 
ing Eurekaville  became  an  active  mining 
town,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
mining  centers  in  Southern  Ohio.  Mining 
was  the  chief  industry  from  the  start. 

The  limit  of  this  town  extended  to  the  line 
of  Lick  Township  opposite  section  4 of  the 
latter.  A portion  of  this  township  was  pur- 
chased by  J.  II.  Wilson  and  Joseph  Gooding, 
in  1879,  who  laid  out  a town  plat  also  border- 
ing on  the  township  line  and  the  southern 
line  of  the  town  plat  of  Eurekaville.  They 
insisted  on  calling  their  town  Coalton,  and  as 
there  was  another  postoffice  in  the  State  the 
name  of  which  resembled  Eurekaville,  the 
name  of  the  office  was  changed  to  Coalton, 
and  as  the  two  towns  have  merged  into  one 
the  name  of  Eurekaville  has  been  abandoned. 
Aug.  11, 1880,  the  entire  village  was  incorpo- 
rated under  the  name  of  Coalton. 

As  incorporated  the  town  includes  560 
acres,  bounded  as  follows;  Beginning  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  section  33,  in  Washington 
Township,  running  thence  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  south,  thence  one- half  mile  east,  thence 
one  fourth  mile  south,  thence  one-half  mile  eastj 
thence  one  mile  north,  thence  one  mile  west.  It 
has  about  1,500  inhabitants,  the  majority  of 
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whom  are  laborers  connected  with  the  mines, 
and  their  families.  There  are  eight  mines  with- 
in the  town  limits.  Since  the  town  was  incor- 
porated, Darling’s  Addition  was  laid  out  in 
the  southeastern  part,  and  is  now  the  most 
presentable  portion  of  the  town. 

The  development  of  the  mines  at  Coalton 
was  greatly  accelerated  in  1879  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  T.,  C.  & St.  L.  Railroad  through 
the  place. 

THE  BUSINESS. 

Besides  mining,  which  is  the  all-absorbing 
interest  of  Coalton,  there  is  one  planing-mill, 
which  stands  alone  as  a manufacturing  enter- 
prise. It  is  the  Coalton  Planing-Mill,  built 
in  June,  1881,  by  A.  B.  Leach.  The  mill  has 
been  added  to  and  improved,  and  the  business 
of  the  proprietor,  which  includes  a lumber- 
yard and  a stock  of  sash,  shingles,  etc.,  greatly 
increased. 

The  stores  are  as  follows:  S.  D.  Morgan, 
general  store;  Miners’  Supply  Company,  gen- 
eral store;  Robert  Harper,  general  store; 
Thornhill  Bros.,  general  store;  W.  M.  Lock- 
wood,  general  store;  Stevenson  & Clare,  gen- 
eral store;  J.  M.  Waterman,  notions;  Sten- 
metz  Bros.,  groceries;  John  F.  Friedland, 
drugs;  C.  W.  Haslett,  restaurant;  Peter 
Phrank,  bakery.  Besides  these  most  of  the 
operators  run  supply  establishments,  from 
which  their  miners  are  paid.  The  leading  op- 
erators are  J.  H.  Wilson  & Sons,  The  Kelly 
Coal  Co.,  Pimlot  & Hale,  Jones  & Morgan, 
Sterling  Coal  Co.,  and  The  Western  Coal  Co. 

There  are  three  physicians  in  the  town: 
Drs.  R.  M.  Steele,  W.  M.  Drake  and  Hays. 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  village  school  district  was  formed  May 
4,  1882.  A graded  school  was  formed  and 
R.  U.  Wilson,  a graduate  of  the  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, was  employed  as  Superintendent.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  remained  constantly  in  charge  of 
the  schools  with  a corps  of  assistant  teachers, 


the  school  being  divided  into  four  depart- 
ments. The  number  of  pupils  is  490;  the  at- 
tendance in  1882  was  about  135. 

The  school  building,  26  x 72  feet,  two  sto- 
ries high,  was  built  in  1883  at  a cost  of  $2,687, 
including  grounds. 

POSTOFFICE. 

The  postoffice,  established  in  1877,  was  call- 
ed Eureka  P.  0.  until  1879,  when  it  was 
changed  to  Coalton.  Adam  Winfaugh  was 
appointed  Postmaster  at  the  establishment  of 
the  office,  holding  it  until  1879,  when  he  re- 
signed. J.  H.  Wilson  was  then  appointed, 
and  still  holds  the  position.  It  was  made  a 
money-order  office  July  1, 1883. 

VALUATION. 

The  valuation  of  the  special  school  district 
real  estate  is  $12,453,  and  the  chattel  property 
at  $16,809,  for  the  year  1882.  The  landed  area 
of  the  village  is  675  acres,  with  a chattel  prop- 
erty valuation  of  $52,363,  and  a real  estate 
valuation  of  $30,920  for  the  above  named 
year. 

CHURCHES  AND  SOCIETIES. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  estab- 
lished at  this  place  as  early  as  1823,  or  there- 
about. The  meetings  at  that  time  and  for 
many  years  were  held  in  an  old  log  school- 
house  which  stood  near  the  cannel  coal  bank. 
Among  the  first  members  were  the  Antonys, 
Steeles,  Winfaughs,  Darlings  and  a few  oth- 
ers. Mr.  Jacob  Antony  was  one  of  the  first 
preachers.  The  church  building  which  had 
succeeded  the  log  school-house  was  replaced 
in  1871  by  the  present  edifice.  The  member- 
ship is  about  eighty.  The  present  pastor  is 
Rev.  Mr.  McGhee;  Trustees,  B.  F.  Scott, W. 
Scott,  J.  K.  Darling  and  Adam  Winfaugh. 

The  Free-  Will  Baptist  Church  was  organ- 
ized here  Sept.  7,  1882,  by  the  General  Con- 
ference with  thirty  initial  members.  Half  of 
the  old  school  building  was  bought  for  $254.25, 
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to  be  used  as  a place  of  worship.  Rev.  Ii.  J. 
Carr  was  employed  as  pastor,  who  lias  been 
succeeded  by  Rev.  John  A.  Oiler.  The  mem- 
bership has  increased  to  about  forty ; Trustees, 
Jno.  G.  Farrar,  J.  A.  Oiler  and  Taylor 
Branschum. 

The  Missionary  Baptist  Church  was  found- 
ed here  in  January,  1882, by  Rev.  J.  E.  Thom- 
as. Their  church  is  the  other  half  of  the  old 
school-house,  for  which  they  paid  $254.25. 
At  first  there  were  eleven  members;  now  there 
are  forty-nine,  which  shows  good  work  on  the 
part  of  the  beginners.  The  present  pastor  is 
Rev.  C.  A.  Price. 

The  Welsh  Methodist  Church  was  established 
by  Rev.  David  Jenkins,  Sept.  25,  1881.  The 
organization  consisted  of  twenty-five  persons 
from  the  Welsh  settlement.  In  1882  they 
built  a meeting-house,  28  x36  feet  in  size, 
costing  about  $1,100.  A good  Sabbath-school 
is  conducted  in  connection  with  the  church, 
the  attendance  of  which  is  about  fifty-five. 
The  church  membership  is  about  thirty-six. 
Preaching  is  held  every  Sabbath,  generally 
furnished  by  some  member  of  the  congregation. 
The  Trustees  are  S.  Llewellyn  and  George 
Rodgers,  who  are  also  Elders. 

Colonel  Dove  Post , Mo.  301,  O.  A.  B. — 
This  organization  was  formed.  March  9,  1883, 
with  thirty  charter  members.  Regular  meet- 
ings are  held  in  the  Baptist  church.  The  offi- 
cers elected  at  the  organization  were  as  follows: 
Samuel  Llewellyn,  P.  C. ; T.  J.  Evans,  S.  V. 
C.;  Newton  Kessinger,  J.  Y.  C. ; Calvin 
Courtney,  0.  D. ; Job  Davis,  O.  G. ; R.  Griffith, 
Q.-M. ; Joseph  Smith,  Adjutant;  J.  Dunning- 
berger,  S.  M.;  Daniel  Darling,  Q.-M.  S. ; 
Nicholas  Oaks,  Chaplain;  A.  J.  Larned,  P.  S. 

On  section  30  is  situated  Evergreen  church. 
It  was  founded  in  1855  by  Rev.  H.  Adams. 
The  building  was  erected  in  1867  at  a cost  of 
i $1,200.  It  has  a membership  of  about  eiglity- 
five.  Pastor,  Rev.  C.  A.  Price. 

The  township  is  thickly  settled,  but  as  no 
census  has  been  taken  since  its  organization 


no  number  can  be  given.  At  the  first  election 
Allen  McGhee,  George  Reese  and  Marion 
Walters  were  chosen  Trustees.  The  township 
is  Republican  by  about  100  majority. 

The  leading  mining  corporations  are:  Pirn- 
lot  & Hall,  Western  Coal  Company,  Garfield 
Coal  Company  (successors  to  Rittenhouse  & 
Co.),  Southern  Ohio  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
J.  H.  Wilson  & Sons,  Sterling  Coal  Compa- 
ny (successors  to  Thornhill  Coal  Company), 
Mohler  & Kessinger  Coal  Company,  Jones  & 
Morgan  Coal  Company  and  the  McKittrick 
Brothers.  All  these  companies  have  begun 
operating  within  the  last  few  years.  The  hill 
mines  are  principally  worked,  although  the 
shaft  vein  is  thicker.  The  coal  is  of  first-class 
quality. 

The  township  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Washington,  east  by  Milton,  south  by  Lick 
and  west  by  Liberty  and  Jackson  townships. 
Its  landed  area  is  12,800  acres.  Since  its 
organization,  the  first  assessment  of  its  prop- 
erty has  been  made.  Of  this  the  real  estate 
is  valued  at  $180,717  and  its  personal  or  chat- 
tel property  $117,475;  total  $298,192. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

J.  K . Darling,  an  old  resident  of  Jackson 
County,  was  born  Nov.  17,  1838,  on  the  old 
Darling  farm,  near  Coalton.  He  is  a son  ot 
William  and  Sarah  Darling,  who  came  to 
Ohio  in  an  early  day.  He  lived  at  the  home 
farm  till  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  began 
farming  for  himself,  which  he  followed  about 
three  years,  when  he  returned  to  what  is  now 
Coalton,  and  when  about  twenty-three  he 
began  dealing  in  stock,  continuing  in  the 
business  some  twelve  years.  April  19,  1860, 
he  was  married  to  Jennet,  daughter  of  William 
and  Margaret  Richards.  She  died  Aug.  9, 
1867,  leaving  her  husband  and  two  children — 
Alice  M.  and  Philona  S. — to  mourn  her  loss. 

W.  M.  Drake , M.  D .,  son  of  D.  B.  and 
Elizabeth  Drake,  was  born  June  22,  1853,  in 
Morgan  County,  Ohio,  and  when  two  years 
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old  moved  to  Iowa,  where  he  went  to  school 
most  of  the  time  till  he  reached  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.  He  then  returned  to  Ohio 
and  attended  school  till  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age,  after  which  he  followed  farming  two 
years,  when  he  was  engaged  as  clerk  in  a dry- 
goods  store  one  year.  At-  this  time  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine  under  Drs.  Warden  and 
Colston,  of  Pennsville,  Ohio.  After  reading 
under  these  one  year,  he  came  to  Jackson 
County  and  studied  under  Dr.  C.  H.  Burgess 
some  time,  after  which  he  attended  three  terms 
of  lectures  at  the  Columbus  Medical  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  March  2,  1881,  re- 
ceiving his  degree  of  M.  D.  Since  graduat- 
ing he  has  practiced  his  profession  at  Coal  ton 
with  the  exception  of  having  attended  the 
lectures  at  the  Miami  Medical  College  one 
term  in  1881-’82.  He  was  married  Sept.  20, 
1882,  to  Ella,  daughter  of  D.  B.  and  Mary 
Thomas. 

G.  Dungctn  was  born  in  Beaver  County, 
Pa.,  in  April,  1824,  and  is  a son  of  Margaret 
and  Levi  Dungan,  who  were  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania. They  settled  in  Muskingum  County, 
Ohio,  in- 1824,  where  they  remained  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Our  subject’s  youth  was  spent 
on  his  father’s  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
attending  school  during  the  winters  till  he 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  In  1855  or 
’56  he  embarked  in  the  mercantile  business, 
but  two  years  later  sold  out  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  now 
owns  240  acres  of  fine  farming  land  which  is 
underlaid  with  a vein  of  Jackson  Hill  coal 
four  feet  thick.  He  was  married  Aug.  28, 
1856,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
Findley,  who  were  natives  of  Ohio.  They 
have  eight  children — William  F.,  James  M., 
Levi  M.,  Delia,  Blanche,  Harry,  Herbert  and 
Homer. 

Rev.  D.  E.  Evans  was  born  March  1, 1855, 
in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  lived  on  the  home 
farm  till  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  then  at- 
tended the  Oshkosh  High  School  two  years 


after  which  he  entered  the  Ripon  College,  at 
Ripon,  Wis.,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
June,  1877.  He  then  taught  school  two  years, 
when  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Cincinnati  and  graduated  from  that  institu- 
tion May  25,  1882,  - since  which  he  has  had 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Coalton. 
He  was  married  Oct.  11,  1882,  to  Maggie, 
daughter  of  David  D.,  and  Margaret  Evans, 
both  of  Welsh  descent. 

Captain  T.  J.  Evans , son  of  Evan  and 
Mary  B.  Evans,  was  born  Nov.  10,  1841,  in 
Jackson  County.  He  attended  the  common 
schools  till  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  en- 
tered the  Ohio  University,  which  he  attended 
till  September,  1862,  when  he  enlisted  in 
Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
Ohio  Infantry,  as  a private.  He  served  till 
April  9,  1868,  when  he  was  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  disability.  He  returned  home  and 
engaged  in  farming  and  teaching  till  May  14, 
1863,  when  he  was  elected  Captain  of  Com- 
pany I,  Ohio  National  Guards.  In  1867  he 
and  his  brother  opened  a store  in  Portsmouth, 
but  in  about  a year  sold  out,  after  which  he 
was  variously  engaged  till  1871.  He  then 
had  charge  of  the  mercantile  department  of 
Eagle  Furnace  four  years,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Keystone  Furnace  in  the  same  capac- 
ity until  April,  1882.  He  then  took  charge  of 
the  miners’  supply  store  at  Coalton,  Ohio. 
While  at  Keystone  Furnace  he  was  Post- 
master and  Township  Treasurer  three  years, 
and  is  now  Township  Treasurer  of  Coal  Town- 
ship. Hfc  is  a Master  Mason,  and  is  Senior 
Vice  Commander  in  Colonel  Dove  Post,  No. 
301,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at  Coalton. 
June  II,  1867,  he  was  married  to  Ella  J. 
Jones,  who  is  of  Welsh  descent.  They  have 
had  three  children — Edgar  T.,  Grace  M.  and 
Alice,  who  died  when  eighteen  months  old. 

John  Hippie,  son  of  Henry  and  Emma 
Hippie,  natives  of  Germany,  was  born  Nov. 
29,1838.  He  was  educated  in  Germany  till 
he  was  fourteen  years  old,  after  which  he 
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served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  at  the 
blacksmith’s  trade  and  became  one  of  the  best 
smiths  in  the  county.  In  1858  he  emigra- 
ted to  the  United  States,  and  after  remain- 
ing a short  time  in  Baltimore  he  came  to 
Cross  Roads,  Jackson  County,  and  carried  on 
blacksmithing  in  that  vicinity  for  twenty-one 
years.  In  1879  he  moved  to  Coalton,  where 
he  has  165  acres  of  coal  land.  He  was  mar- 
ried Dec.  1,  1860,  to  Mary  C.,  daughter  of 
Christian  Rau,  of  German  descent.  They  have 
had  a family  of  seven  children,  of  whom  six 
are  living — John,  Caroline,  William,  Jacob, 
Annie  E.  and  Margaret.  Louis  died  in  1862, 
aged  ten  months. 

John  F.  Hull  was  born  in  England  in  Oc- 
tober, 1826,  and  is  a son  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth Hull,  both  now  deceased.  In  1854  he 
came  to  America,  landing  at  Philadelphia, 
where  he  remained  one  year.  He  then  came 
to  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  where  he  has  since 
made  his  home.  He  has  been  operating  in 
coal  since  1858,  and  now  runs  three  extensive 
mines,  and  owns  one-fifth  interest  in  600  acres 
of  coal  land.  He  was  married  in  1857  to 
Amanda,  daughter  of  Isaac  Stevenson.  They 
have  been  blessed  with  six  children — Isaac, 
Ellsworth,  William,  Charles,  Frank  and 
Nettie. 

Thomas  Johns,  son  of  William  and  Mar- 
garet Johns,  was  born  in  Wales,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1827.  His  boyhood  days  were  spent 
mostly  in  coal  mines.  He  was  married  in 
1853  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  William  and 
Hannah  Davis,  natives  of  Wales.  They  have 
been  blessed  with  two  children — Mary  and 
Margaret.  In  1858  he  came  to  America,  land- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  till 
1868.  He  then  came  to  Ohio  and  commenced 
mining  ore.  He  came  to  Coalton,  Ohio,  in 
January,  1882,  and  took  charge  of  the  West- 
ern Coal  Works,  and  in  the  following  March 
bought  a share  in  the  mines,  which  has  proved 
very  successful.  Mr.  Johns  belongs  to  the 
Congregational  denomination,  and  is  a mem- 


ber of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  has  passed 
through  the  Blue  Lodge  and  the  Royal  Arch. 

Beverly  Keenan  was  born  Sept.  10,  1810, 
in  Greenbrier  County,  Va.,  and  is  a son  of 
John  and  Mary  (Williams)  Keenan,  who  set- 
tled on  the  farm  where  our  subject  now  re- 
sides in  1820.  John  Keenan  was  a native  of 
Ireland,  and  was  brought  to  America  when 
four  years  old.  He  received  a liberal  educa- 
tion, and  afterward  engaged  in  teaching,  which 
he  followed  many  years.  After  coming  to 
Ohio  he  still  followed  his  profession,  and  was 
long  known  as  one  of  the  leading  educators 
of  Southern  Ohio.  Beverly  spent  his  boyhood 
days  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  was  educated 
by  his  father  while  at  home.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  he  was  placed  in  school  under 
Prof.  G.  L.  Crookham,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  when  seventeen  years  old  be- 
gan learning  surveying.  In  1832  he  was 
elected  County  Surveyor  for  a term  of  three 
years,  after  which  he  acted  as  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor a number  of  years.  In  1859  he  was  re- 
elected Surveyor,  and  served  in  that  capacity, 
with  the  exception  of  one  term,  until  1871, 
when  he  refused  to  accept  the  office  again. 
He  was  the  father  of  seven  children — John  H., 
Charles  C.,  Mary,  Miriam,  Margaret,  Milton, 
now  County  Treasurer  of  Jackson  County,  and 
Douglas,  who  died  April  7, 1871.  Mrs.  Keenan 
died  May  16,  1876.  Mr.  Keenan  belongs  to 
the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  is  now  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year,  and  has  retired  from  act- 
ive life. 

A.  B.  Leach , proprietor  of  the  Coalton 
Planing-Mill,  was  born  March  1,  1850,  in 
Wood  County,  W.  Ya.,  a son  of  G.  A.  and 
Mary  A.  Leacii,  who  were  also  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia. At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  came 
with  his  parents  to  Hamden, Ohio.  He  attend- 
ed school  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, and 
obtaining  a good  education.  After  leaving 
school  he  engaged  in  saw-milling,  which  he 
followed)  with  the  exception  of  six  months, 
when  he  was  employed  on  the  Marietta  and 
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Cincinnati  Railroad)  until  1881.  He  then 
built  his  planing-mill,  which  he  has  since 
operated.  He  was  married  Oct.  28,  1875,  to 
Mary  A.,  daughter  of  George  W.  and.  Matilda 
Brohard.  Four  children  were  born  to  them, 
two  of  whom  are  living — Iva  M.  and  Oscar  J. 
Florence  and  Cora  B.  are  deceased.  Mr.  Leach 
is  a Master  Mason,  and  member  of  Mineral 
Lodge,  Ho.  259,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,at  Hatnden? 
Ohio. 

Lorenzo  D.  Lively , son  of  John  H.  and 
Mary  (Parker)  Lively,  was  born  July  29, 
1827,  in  Monroe  County,  W.  Ya.  He  was 
reared  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  received  a 
limited  education  at  the  country  school, which 
he  attended  till  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was 
married  Jan.  1,  1850,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Randal  and  Martha  Russel.  They  have  seven 
children  living — Martha  (wife  of  John  Hum- 
phries), James  M.,  Mary  E.  (wife  of  Charles 
Parmer),  Randal  R.,  John  E.,  Lorenzo  D., 
Jr.,  and  Alonzo.  Minerva  J.  died  April  25, 
1857.  Mr.  Lively  has  followed  farming 
through  life,  and  now  owns  222  acres  of  fine 
land  which  is  underlaid  with  a heavy  vein  of 
coal,  which  he  is  having  mined.  In  his  politi- 
cal views  he  is  a Republican.  Randal  Russel, 
father  of  Mrs.  Lively,  was  a native  of  North 
Carolina,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1806,  he  being 
then  ten  years  of  age,  and  he  became  a promi- 
nent farmer  of  Southern  Ohio.  His  wife,  who 
still  survives  him,  was  born  May  12,  1800',  in 
Shenandoah  County,  Ya.,  and  has  lived  in 
Ohio  since  twelve  years  of  age. 

Robert  G.  Lucas , one  of  Jackson  County’s 
wealthiest  citizens,  was  born  Dec.  1,  1822,  in 
Jackson  County,  Ohio.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  leading  farmers  in  his  day,  and  at  his 
death  left  a splendid  farm  for  his  children, 
which  our  subject  now  owns,  and  has  always 
made  it  his  home.  He  spent  his  boyhood 
years  by  working  on  the  farm,  attending 
school  three  months  out  of  the  year.  April 
1,  1849,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Leach,  by 
whom  he  had  one  child,  who  died  in  infancy. 


Sept.  3,  1857,  he  was  married  to  Catherine 
Musgroves,  and  to  this  union  were  born  two 
children,  one  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  three 
months.  His  third  wife  was  Mary  McGhee, 
whom  he  married  Nov.  23,  1865.  The  result 
of  this  marriage  was  one  child,  who  died  in 
infancy.  He  was  married  to  his  last  wife, 
Mary  Keenan,  Jan.  28,  1873.  This  union 
was  blessed  with  one  child — Blanch.  Mr. 
Lucas  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  farms  in 
Southern  Ohio,  containing  718  acres  of  land, 
on  which  is  found  a great  deal  of  coal  and  iron 
ore. 

Allen  McGhee  was  born  Sept.  25,  1835,  in 
Jackson  County,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of  Augus- 
tus and  Mary  McGhee,  who  were  natives  of 
Yirginia,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  They  came 
to  Ohio  in  1816,  where  the  father  died  in 
1870,  and  the  mother,  Feb.  29,  1874.  Allen 
was  reared  a farmer,  and  attended  the  common 
schools  till  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  where 
he  obtained  a good  common-school  education. 
He  has  made  farming  his  principal  occupation 
through  life.  He  was  married  Sept.  5,  1861, 
to  Lydia,  daughter  of  John  H.  and  Mary  Live- 
ly. Their  children  are — Mary  A.,  John  A., 
James  E.,  Martha  J.,  Allen  G.,  Joseph  and 
Charles  E.  Mr.  McGhee  held  the  office  of  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  from  1867  till  1870.  He  is 
a Royal  Arch  Mason  and  member  of  Trowel 
Lodge,  Ho.  132,  A.  F.  & A.  M.  He  be- 
longs  to  Knights  Templar  Commandery,  Ho. 
8,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Granville  McKinniss , son  of  Charles  and 
Martha  (Craner)  McKinniss,  was  born  Sept. 
23.  1823,  in  the  house  where  he  now  resides. 
He  was  reared  on  the  farm  and  received  a 
limited  education  in  the  subscription  schools, 
which  he  attended  part  of  the  winter  season 
till  he  was  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old. 
He  has  pursued  farming  through  life  and  has 
about  300  acres  of  land,  of  which  115  acres 
contain  the  best  quality  of  Jackson  Hill  coal. 
He  was  married  July  2,  1846,  to  Mary  P. 
Cassidy,  whose  parents,  Asa  R.  and  Haney 
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Cassidy,  died  Sept.  8,  1872,  and  June,  1874, 
respectively.  Granville  and  Mary  P.  Mc- 
Kinniss  have  been  blessed  with  ten  children — 
Charles,  a merchant  at  Swiftsville,  Ohio  ; 
Martha,  clerking  in  her  brother’s  store;  Nan- 
cy, wife  of  John  F.  Shook;  Asa,  farming  in 
the  West;  Sabrina,  widow  of  Qailler  Scott; 
Alfred,  farming  his  brother  Charles’s  farm; 
Clara,  a teacher;  Ida  and  Ada,  twins,  the  for- 
mer the  wife  of  Joseph  W.  Thornhill,  and 
the  latter  the  wife  of  Truman  Jenks;  Frank 
D.,  at  home  with  his  parents.  His  father, 
Charles  McKinniss,  moved  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  about  the  year  1808,  and 
about  four  years  afterward  moved  to  Jackson 
County  and  entered  the  old  home  farm,  he  hav- 
ing been  about  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  lived  on  the  farm  till 
March  29, 1837,  when  he  died,  aged  over  fifty- 
six  years.  His  wife  died  Aug.  24,  1864,  being 
eighty-six  years  old. 

Milton  McKinniss , son  of  Charles  and  So- 
phia McKinniss,  was  born  Oct.  16,  1844,  .on 
the  home  farm,  where  he  still  resides.  He  at- 
tended the  public  schools  during  the  winter, 
till  he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  after 
which  he  spent  six  months  at  the  Jackson 
High  School.  Sept.  10,  1864,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  K,  Second  West  Virginia  Cavalry, 
and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Wainsboro, 
Five  Forks,  Deep  Creek,  siege  of  Petersburg, 
and  a number  of  others,  and  was  present  at 
Lee’s  surrender.  He  was  mustered  out 
June  10,  1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
was  married  March  14,  1866,  to  Martha  J., 
daughter  of  John  and  Jane  Forster,  natives  of 
Jackson  County.  They  have  had  four  children 
— John  F.,  Edward,  Effie  and  Callie.  Mr. 
McKinniss  has  served  as  Assessor  and  Trustee 
of  Lick  Township.  He  is  a member  of  Salt 
Lick  Lodge,  No.  417,  1.  O.  O.  F.  His  father 
was  born  May  10,  1803,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
has  resided  in  Ohio  since  1808.  He  had  six 
children  of  whom  five  are  living — Granville, 


Ellen,  Nannie,  Milton,  our  subject,  and  Sophia 
E.  Charles  D.  died  Feb.  11,  1883. 

Captain  /S.  D.  Morgan  was  born  in  Jef- 
ferson Township,  Jackson  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  26, 
1843.  His  parents,  David  D.  and  Kachel 
Morgan,  came  from  Wales  in  1835,  and  lived 
in  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  seven  years  when  they 
moved  to  Jackson  County,  where  Mr.  Mor- 
gan died  in  1868.  His  widow  is  yet  living  at 
Oak  Hill,  Jackson  County.  They  were  the 
parents  of  five  sons — Daniel  D.,  died  at  the 
age  of  forty-two  years,  of  lung  disease;  David, 
died  of  typhoid  fever,  aged  twenty-two  years; 
S.  D.,  our  subject;  Evan  D.  L.,  a physician, 
and  lives  with  his  family  at  Galena,  Scioto 
Co.,  Ohio,  and  John,  died  when  ten  years 
of  age  of  throat  disease.  Our  subject  lived 
on  the  farm  till  he  was  eighteen  years  old  and 
in  the  spring  of  1862  enlisted  as  a private  in 
Company  D,  Seventy-Sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  at 
Newark,  Ohio.  After  serving  two  years  he  was 
discharged  on  account  of  disability,  having 
contracted  a disease  of  the  lungs,  caused  by 
exposure.  While  in  the  war  he  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Cor- 
inth and  a number  of  others.  After  resting 
about  six  months  he  raised  a company  of  men 
in  Jackson  County,  known  as  Company  E, 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-Ninth  Ohio  In- 
fantry. He  was  commissioned  Captain  of  the 
company  by  Governor  Brough.  He  served  till 
the  war  closed  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  a number  of  skirmishes. 
He  was  mustered  out  in  the  fall  of  1865,  at 
Camp  Chase,  Ohio.  After  the  war  he  engag- 
ed in  the  mercantile  trade  at  Cincinnati,  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Price,  Morgan  & Co. 
He  sold  out  in  about  a year  and  took  charge 
of  his  father’s  farm  in  Jackson  County.  He 
continued  to  run  the  farm,  at  the  same  time 
being  connected  with  furnaces  about  two 
years,  when  he  sold  the  farm  and  became 
store-keeper,  and  afterward  assistant  mana- 
ger of  the  Cambria  Furnace  about  two  years. 
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He  then  was  employed  in  the  Gallia  Furnace 
as  clerk  until  it  was  closed.  lie  then  sup- 
plied the  Thomas  Iron  Works  witli  ore,  but 
after  a short  time  sold  his  ore  contract  and 
became  clerk  for  the  same  company.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  furnaces  of  the  Hocking  Val- 
ley three  or  four  years  when  he  resigned  and 
took  the  position  of  general  superintendent 
of  the  Nelson  Furnace  or  Iron  Works  in  In- 
diana, where  he  remained  nearly  a year.  ITe 
then  returned  to  Jackson  County  and  bought 
property;  built  a business-house,  and  establish- 
ed a general  store  and  lumber  yard  at  Coal- 
ton,  where  he  has  an  average  sale  of  $40,000 
a year,  and  carries  a stock  of  goods  worth 
$8,000.  He  was  married  Sept.  20,  1877,  to 
Ellen,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Rogers,  who 
came  from  Wales  about  1840.  They  have 
had  three  children,  only  one  living — Nellie. 
Annie,  the  eldest,  died  at  the  age  of  -eight 
months,  and  Willard  died  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen months.  Mr.  Morgan  is  a charter  mem- 
ber of  Colonel  Dove  Post,  No.  301,  G.  A.  R., 
at  Coalton,  Ohio.  In  politics  he  has  always 
been  a Republican.  He  is  a staunch  Union 
man,  and  believes  that  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
fought  for  it  and  saved  it. 

James  Newport,  coal  operator,  was  born 
Dec.  13,  1824,  in  Ireland,  where  he  received 
a good  education,  having  attended  school  till 
he  was  sixteen  years  old.  He  was  then  em- 
ployed most  of  the  time  till  1850  as  weigli- 
master  in  a mercantile  house,  when  he  came 
to  America.  Shortly  after  coming  he  went  to 
Virginia,  but  is  now  living  in  Jackson  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  owns  forty  acres  of  line  land 
which  is  underlaid  with  the  best  quality  of 
Jackson  Hill  coal.  He  has  been  operating 
his  own  mines  for  a number  of  years.  He 
was  married  in  1849  to  Miss  Simpson.  They 
have  had  nine  children — Mary  (who  is  married 
and  has  five  children),  Ellen  (wife  of  John 
Cline),  Kate,  Eliza  (wife  of  John  O’Brien), 
Willie,  John,  Simpson,  Edward  and  Maggie. 


Rev.  John  A.  Oiler,  son  of  E.  B.  and 
Charlotte  Oiler,  was  born  June  26,  1843,  in 
Monroe  County,  Va.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in 
the  Southern  army,  and  after  serving  for  some 
time  was  taken  prisoner.  In  1863  he  enlisted 
in  Company  D,  Sixty-fourth  Virginia  Cavalry, 
and  did  service  for  the  Union  till  the  war 
closed.  He  was  under  General  Custer  and 
participated  in  all  the  engagements  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  was  mustered  out  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  July  4,  1865.  He  was 
married  Aug.  24,  1S65,  to  Catherine  A., 
daughter  of  James  Dew,  and  in  March,  1866, 
moved  to  Jackson  County,  where  they  have 
since  lived.  In  1883  Mr.  Oiler  was  ordained 
a minister  of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  church, 
and  now  has  charge  of  that  denomination  at 
Coalton.  He  is  a member  of  the  I.O.O.F. 
fraternity  at  Jackson  and  is  also  Justice  of 
the  Peace. 

Henry  Peters,  deceased,  was  born  June 
22,  1825,  in  Brunswick,  Germany.  He  at- 
tended school  there  till  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  and  when  twenty-four  years  of  age  came 
to  America,  landing  in  New  York,  where  he 
remained  a short  time.  He  then  lived  in 
Carroll  County,  Ohio,  till  1853,  when  he 
moved  to  Jackson  County.  March  20,  1851, 
he  was  married  to  Catherine  Rose,  born  in 
Harrison  County,  Ohio,  in  1825,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  and  Rebecca  (Kent)  Rose. 
Seven  children  were  sent  to  bless  this  union — 
A.  B.,  W.  A.,  C.  IT,  F.  B.,  J.  A.,  J.  N.  and 
C.  D.  Mr.  Peters  and  wife  were  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  for  many 
years.  At  his  death  he  owned  a good  farm 
of  280  acres,  under  which  there  is  a heavy 
vein  of  coal  known  as  Jackson  Hill  coal.  He 
also  owned  some  fine  Merino  sheep  and  was 
classed  among  the  best  farmers  of  the  county. 
His  death  occurred  Aug.  10,  1883,  caused  by 
a kick  from  a horse.  His  parents,  August 
and  Christina  (Braschner)  Peters, were  natives 
of  Germany  and  died  in  that  country.  Mr. 
Rose,  father  of  Mrs.  Peters,  was  born  in  1796, 
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and  died  July  16,  1876.  Iler  mother,  Mrs. 
Rose,  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Pa., 
May  29,  1800.  Their  ancestors  caine  from 
the  old  country  in  a very  early  day  and  took 
part  in  the  inter-colonial  wars  and  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  one  of  whom  carried  the  mes- 
sage from  General  Yates  to  Washington 
when  Burgoyne  surrendered. 

D.  D.  Phillips  was  born  July  4,  1820,  in 
Carmarthen,  South  Wales,  and  came  to 
America  with  David  Phillips,  his  father,  in 
October,  1832.  They  lived  four  years  in 
Carbondale,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  and  then  lived 
nine  months  in  Maryland,  when  they  again 
returned  to  Pennsylvania.  Our  subject  was 
married  in  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  Oct.  31,  1843,  to 
Jane  Price,  who  died  March  19,  1855,  leav- 
ing.three  children — William  J.,  who  is  deal- 
ing in  coal  in  Jackson,  Mich.;  Mary  J.,  who 
died  March  26,  1882,  and  John  W.,  who  died 
March  23,  1855.  Mr.  Phillips  went  to  Gallia 
County,  Ohio,  about  1855,  where  he  remained 
about  twenty-seven  years,  and  was  there  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morgan,  May  9,  1855. 
They  have  had  five  children,  only  one  living — 
Alice  M.,  wife  of  M.  K.  Glenn;  Elizabeth  A., 
died  June  19, 1880;  Charles  W.,  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1857;  Martha  E.  and  David  G.  died 
in  infancy.  Mr.  Phillips  has  resided  in  Coal- 
ton  since  Dec.  3,  1878,  and  since  October, 
1880,  he  has  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  in  April,  1882,  was  elected  Mayor,  and  is 
still  holding  that  position.  He  is  a member 
of  Good  Hope  Lodge,  No.  1,416,  Knights  of 
Labor,  at  Coalton.  He  owns  a farm  of  sev- 
enty-five acres  in  Gallia  County. 

W.  B.  Rice  was  born  Dec.  6,  1819,  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  when  one  year  old  his  parents, 
James  and  Elizabeth  (Ramsey)  Rice,  moved 
to  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  where  his  mother 
died  in  1834  or  1835  and  his  father  in  1881, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 
He  was  reared  on  the  farm  and  attended  the 
common  schools.  Oct.  15,  1840,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  R.  C.  and  Susan 


Lucas.  They  have  been  blessed  with  nine 
children — Robert  B.,  Susannah,  James  A., 
William  L.,  Richard,  Mary  E.,  B.  F.,  Cynthia 
J.,  and  one  who  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Rice 
owns  120  acres  of  land,  which  is  underlaid 
with  an  excellent  quality  of  coal  three  and 
one-half  feet  in  thickness.  He  has  served  his 
township  as  Trustee  a number  of  years.  He 
has  belonged  to  the  Christian  church  for 
thirty  years. 

J.  S.  Rittenhouse  is  a son  of  Judge  Ritten- 
housc,  who  was  Judge  of  the  courts  of  Ross 
County,  Ohio,  for  many  years.  He  died  in 
October,  1866,  and  his  wife,  Susan,  died  April 
27,  1880.  Our  subject  was  born  Feb,  26, 
1846,  in  Ross  County,  where  he  was  reared 
on  his  father’s  farm,  and  attended  the  public 
schools  till  lie  was  seventeen  years  old,  after 
which  he  entered  college.  He  was  employed 
in  the  Treasurer’s  office  for  a time,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1864  he  enlisted  in  Company  C, 
Twenty-seventh  Ohio  Infantry.  He  partici- 
pated in  several  battles,  when  he  was  taken 
sick  and  lay  in  the  hospital  many  weeks.  He 
was  mustered  out  in  October,  1864,  and  after 
regaining  his  health  began  dealing  in  stock, 
which  he  followed  successfully  several  years, 
but  is  at  present  keeping  a hotel  and  operating 
a saw-mill  at  Coalton,  Ohio.  He  was  married 
April  3,  1870,  to  Eliza  Day,  a descendant  ot 
Captain  William  Day,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

Christian  Row  was  born  May  12,  1835,  in 
Germany, a son  of  Christian  and  Margaret(Oul) 
Row,  natives  of  Germany.  In  1857  he  came 
to  America,  and  after  staying  two  weeks  in 
Portsmouth  came  to  Cross  Roads,  Ohio,  where 
he  worked  at  ore  digging  one  year,  after 
which  he  was  employed  on  the  railroad  in  dif- 
ferent capacities  for  twelve  years.  He  was 
married  Aug.  28,  1S59,  to  Caroline  Baker,  by 
whom  he  has  had  eight  children — John,  Phil- 
ip, Mary,  Kate,  Caroline,  Margaret,  Ida  and 
William.  In  1S72  he  moved  to  his  present 
farm  near  Coalton,  where  he  has  eighty  acres 
of  good  land,  of  which  seventy-five  acres  are 
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supplied  with  a vein  of  coal  about  three  feet 
in  thickness.  Mr.  Row  has  served  as  School 
Director  four  years,  and  is  a member  ot  the 
Grange  at  Sterling  School-house. 

Andrew  Roy , son  of  David  and  Mary  Roy, 
was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  July  19, 
1834.  His  father  came  to  America  in  1849, 
and  in  1850  Andrew  followed  him  and  landed 
in  Maryland,  where  he  remained  till  1859, 
when  he  went  to  Arkansas.  In  1861  he  en- 
listed in  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Reserve  In- 
fantry, being  engaged  in  many  of  the  battles 
of  the  war.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Gaines  Hill,  from  which  he  has  never  fully 
recovered,  and  was  left  for  dead  on  the  battle 
field.  He  was  then  kept  in  Libby  Prison 
some  time  when  he  was  exchanged  and  dis- 
charged in  the  fall  of  1863.  July  21,  1864, 
he  was  married  to  Janet  Watson.  Seven 
children  have  been  born  to  them — Maggie,  D. 
Y.,  Flora,  William,  Dock,  Charles  and  James. 
In  1874  he  was  appointed  State  Mine  Inspect- 
or by  Governor  Allen,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  In  1878  he  was  nominated  on  the 
Greenback  ticket  for  Secretary  of  State,  but 
was  not  elected,  although  he  came  out  ahead 
of  his  ticket.  He  owns  125  acres  of  land 
where  he  resides,  and  in  May,  1883,  laid  out 
on  his  farm  the  town  of  Glen  Roy,  consisting 
of  200  lots.  Mr.  Roy  is  a member  of  Colonel 
Dove  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Coalton,  Ohio. 

B.  F.  Scott , one  of  the  prominent  citizens 
of  Coalton,  was  born  Dec.  3,  1820,  near  Par- 
kersburg, W.  Va.,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1824 
with  his  parents,  B.  F.  and  Celia  (Leach) 
Scott.  They  settled  near  Hamden,  his  par- 
ents living  there  and  in  the  adjoining  settle- 
ment till  their  death.  Mr.  Scott  died  April 
3,  1873,  and  his  wife  Feb.  4,  1868.  Our  sub- 
ject was  reared  on  the  home  farm  and  worked 
with  his  father  until  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old.  Like  all  pioneer  boys  his  educational  ad- 
vantages were  limited.  He  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  at  an  early  age, to  which 
he  has  belonged  over  forty  years.  May  20, 


1847,  he  was  married  to  Martha  Sell,  who 
was  born  July  12,  1823,  daughter  of  Adam 
and  Catherine  Sell,  of  German  descent.  Mr. 
Sell  has  been  a member  of.  the  Methodist 
church  since  childhood.  Six  children  have 
been  born  to  this  union,  four  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing— Winfield,  Kate,  wife  of  II.  G.  Lasley,ot 
Wellston;  Adam,  a coal  operator,  and  Hamie. 
Quillen  died  Dec.  29,  1881,  aged  thirty-one 
years,  and  Edith  died  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  July  13,  1880.  In  the  fall  of  1854 
Mr.  Scott  was  drafted  into  the  army,  but  not 
feeling  able  to  go  he  hired  a substitute,  pay- 
ing him  $1,000. 

Jacob  A.  Sell,  son  of  Adam  and  Catherine 
Sell,  was  born  in  Ross  County,  Ohio,  about 
1818,  and  in  1822  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Jackson  County,  where  he  still  resides  on  the 
old  home  place.  He  has  followed  farming 
through  life  with  the  exception  of  teaching 
school  two  terms,  and  now  owns  a large  tract 
of  land  in  this  county  which  is  underlaid  with 
a fine  quality  of  J ackson  Hill  coal.  Nov.  4, 
1851,  he  was  married  to  Jane  E.,  daughter  of 
David  and  Ellen  Mitchell,  who  are  both  de- 
ceased. They  have  had  ten  children,  of  whom 
nine  are  living — Adatn  C.,  George  W.,  Al- 
ice O.  (wife  of  C.  N.  Thornhill),  David  N., 
Ilarmon  E.,  Elmer  E.,  Martha,  Mary  and  Ol- 
iver C.  Charles  D.  died  Aug  27,  1879, 
aged  three  years.  Mr.  Sell  served  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace  of  Washington  Township  a num- 
ber of  years,  and  held  the  office  of  County 
Commissioner,  by  re-election,  from  1859  till 
1868,  and  during  his  administration  the  court- 
house and  jail  were  built.  He  is  well  versed 
in  several  of  the  sciences,  and  lately  has  made 
a specialty  of  the  study  of  geology.  His  fa- 
ther was  an  early  pioneer  of  Ross  County, 
and  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  Mrs.  Sell’s 
father  was  one  of  the  Representatives  of  South- 
ern Ohio,  and  Associate  Judge  a number  of 
years.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Ohio 
State  Senate  and  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 

John  F.  Shook , one  of  the  founders  of  Coal- 
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ton,  was  born  Dec.  1,  1848,  in  West  Virginia, 
a son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Shook.  They 
moved  from  West  Virginia  in  1866  to  Ohio, 
and  settled  where  Coalton  now  stands.  John 
F.  worked  on  the  farm  and  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  winter  till  he  was  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  after  which  he  taught 
school  several  terms.  In  1874  he  entered  the 
Ohio  State  Normal  School,  taking  a commer- 
cial course.and  graduating  in  June, 1875,  when 
he  again  engaged  in  teaching,  and  has  followed 
that  profession  in  all  about  eight  years.  He 
was  married  Sept.  5,  1877,  to  Nannie  E., 
daughter  of  Granville  McKinniss.  They 
have  two  children — Mabel  P.  and  Howard. 
In  1880  Mr.  Shook  was  appointed  census  enu- 
merator, and  in  September,  1881,  he  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  at  Coalton,  where 
he  now  carries  a stock  of  about  $6,000,  with 
a sale  of  about  $24,000  per  annum. 

R.  M. Steele,  M.  D .,  son  of  R.  M.  and  Caro- 
line (Lebreck)  Steele,  was  born  July  12,  1848, 
in  Lawrence  County,  Ohio.  His  father  moved 
from  Pennsylvania  in  1846  or  1847  and  locat- 
ed in  Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  but  shortly  af- 
ter settled  in  Jackson  County,  where  he  still 
lives.  He  was  reared  on  a farm,  and  receiv- 
ed an  education  at  the  common  schools,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years  began  teaching 
school.  He  taught  two  years,  after  which  he 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Hamden  public 
schools  until  he  entered  the  medical  college. 
In  1872  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  un- 
der Dr.  G.  L.  Gorslene,  of  Athens,  and  af- 
terward attended  the  State  medical  college  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  till  his 
health  failed.  In  1880  he  again  entered  col- 
lege and  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1881. 
He  has  practiced  some  in  Athens  County  but 
mostly  in  Jackson  County,  and  now  has  a 
large  practice  at  Coalton.  He  enlisted  in  the 
late  war  in  1863  as  a teamster,  and  the  follow- 
ing summer  volunteered  in  Company  G,  un- 
der Sheridan  and  Custer.  He  was  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Five  Forks,  Deep  Creek,  Sailor  Creek 


and  all  the  engagements  with  Lee  until  his 
surrender,  and  served  till  the  war  closed.  He 
was  married  in  1872  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
Isaac  Funk,  who  is  of  German  descent.  They 
have  three  children — James  H.,  Clara  L.  and 
Earl  C.  Dr.  Steele  is  President  of  the  Jack- 
son  County  Medical  Society,  and  is  a charter 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
at  Coalton. 

Isaac  V.  Stevison , son  of  William  and 
Catherine  Stevison,  was  born  in  1797  in  New 
Jersey.  At  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed 
for  seven  years  at  the  tailor’s  trade,  and  was 
one  of  the  best  tailors  in  the  country.  He 
was  married  in  1818  to  Annie  Wilson.  Of 
the  twelve  children  born  to  them  seven  are 
living — Daniel,  John,  Vorus,  Catherine,  Re- 
becca, Lavina  and  Amanda  J.  Sophia  died  at 
the  age  of  live  years,  William  at  eighteen 
months,  Robert  when  three  years,  Nancy  S. 
when  fifteen  years,  and  Lewis  died  in  1862, 
aged  forty  years.  Our  subject’s  father  died  in 
1803  or  ’4  and  his  mother  in  1861. 

Charles  JV.  Thornhill , son  ot  G.  D.  and 
Gertrude  Thornhill,  was  born  May  15,  1858, 
in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  where  he  spent  the  first 
seven  years  of  his  life.  He  then  went  to  Xenia 
and  attended  the  public  and  high  schools  till  he 
was  fourteen  years  old.  lie  then  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  entered  a shop, where  he  was  engag- 
ed in  granite  cutting  for  five  years.  He  was  then 
engaged  for  the  next  three  years  in  raising 
cotton  in  the  South,  after  which  he  came  to 
Jackson  County.  He  then  purchased  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Sterling  Coal  Company,  in 
which  business  he  is  still  engaged,  and  meet- 
ing with  good  success.  On  Dec.  27,  1881,  he 
was  married  to  Alice  Sell,  daughter  of  J.  A. 
and  Jane  Sell,  residents  of  Jackson  County. 
They  have  one  child — Gertrude  E.,  born  Dec. 
26,  1882.  His  father  is  at  present  extensively 
engaged  in  the  planing-mill  business  at 
Xenia. 

J.  A.  Whetzel  was  born  July  19,  1842,  in 
Jackson  County,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of  Jacob 
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Whetzel,  who  is  a second  cousin  of  Lewis 
Whetzel,  the  well-known  Indian  hunter.  He 
came  to  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  in  1817,  and 
is  still  living  near  Jackson,  aged  seventy-five 
years.  His  wife  is  scill  living,  and  is  seventy- 
two  years  of  age.  Our  subject  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  went  West  with  his  parents,  and  re- 
mained about  four  years.  He  then  returned 
and  attended  the  public  schools  in  the  winter 
till  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  when  he 
attended  the  Ewitigton  Academy  three  terms. 
He  then  enlisted  in  Company  G,  Second  West 
Virginia  Cavalry,  and  participated  in  the 
battles  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1865  moved  to  Petersburg  and 
participated  in  the  engagements  there  until 
Lee’s  surrender  of  March  31.  At  Dinwidclie 
C.-H.  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh;  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service  July  12,  1865,  at 
Washington.  He  then  went  to  school  and 
taught  until  the  winter  of  1867,  when  he  was 
married  to  Miss  S.  C.  Neal,  daughter  of  An- 
derson and  Levina  Neal,  of  Gallia  County, 
Ohio.  They  have  seven  children — Lucy  B., 
Albert  G.,  Dora  L.,  Nellie  G.,  Ada  C.,  Mary 
E.  and  James  A.  Garfield.  Mr.  Whetzel  has 
taught  ten  years,  but  is  now  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  gardening,  and  owns  seventy-eight 
acres  of  fine  land  underlaid  with  a large  vein 
of  Jackson  shaft  coal.  He  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  is 
now  living  at  Glen  Boy,  Jackson  Co.,  Ohio. 

J.  11.  Wilson , coal  operator  at  Coalton, 
was  born  Dec.  10,  1835,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  a 
son  of  Robert  and  Rebecca  (Holmes)  Wilson. 
His  boyhood  was  spent  about  the  Coal  Hill 
Coal  Works,  near  Pittsburg,  and  in  attending 
school  till  his  sixteenth  year,  when  his  father 
engaged  in  the  mill  business  at  Murdocksville, 
Pa.,  and  he  attended  the  Murdocksville  Acad- 
emy and  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1854.  In 
the  spring  of  1855  the  family  moved  to  Jack- 
son  County,  Ohio,  and  in  the  following  fall 
our  subject  went  to  Pittsburg  and  graduated 
from  the  Commercial  College  of  that  place  in 


the  spring  of  1856.  He  then  entered  the  em 
ploy  of  J.  D.  Clare,  at  Cross  Roads,  Ohio,  as 
bookkeeper  and  general  clerk.  After  re- 
maining with  them  three  years  he  engaged 
in  teaching,  following  that  profession  till 
1864,  when  he  was  nominated  for  Sheriff  and 
elected  by  a majority  of  750.  He  served  two 
years  when  he  was  re-elected  by  a majority  of 
900  votes,  holding  the  office  till  his  term  ex- 
pired. He  then  moved  to  his  farm  where  he 
resided  nearly  twelve  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  engaged  as  general  agent  for  the 
Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co.  In  1878  he  em- 
barked in  the  mercantile  business,  and  is 
also  operating  extensively  in  coal.  Dec.  25, 
1855,  lie  was  married  to  Martha  J.,  daughter 
of  Uriah  and  Sarah  Titus,  natives  of  Ohio. 
Seven  children  have  been  born  to  them,  five 
of  whom  are  living — Robert  U.;  LedeT.,  wife 
of  William  Darling;  Sidney  G.  and  Rachel 
(twins),  the  latter  being  deceased;  JohnS.; 
Effie  M.,  wife  of  William  Pratt,  and  Eugene, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  a member  of  the  Town  Council. 

T.  J.  Williams  was  born  Nov.  30,  1840,  in 
Weston,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a son  of  John  T. 
and  Elizabeth  Williams,  who  came  from 
Wales  about  1830.  He  attended  school  in  his 
native  town  till  1854,  when  he  moved  with 
his  parents  to  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  worked  about  furnaces  in  summer  and  at- 
tended school  during  the  winter  till  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old.  He  then  enlisted  in 
Company  C,  Fifty-sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  as  a 
private,  but  was  soon  promoted  to  Corpo- 
ral, Quartermaster-Sergeant,  then  to  Second 
Lieutenant  and  then  to  First  Lieutenant, 
which  position  he  held  till  he  was  mustered 
out  May  1,  1866,  at  New  Orleans.  He  was 
in  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson,  Pittsburg 
Landing,  Vicksburg,  siege  of  Corinth,  Red 
River  and  a number  of  others.  After  the 
war  he  clerked  in  Portsmouth  till  Feb.  12, 
1868,  since  which  time  he  has  been  a partner 
in  the  Buckeye  Furnace.  He  was  married 
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Jan.  15, 1867,  to  Annie  E.,  daughter  of  D.  M. 
and  Mary  Davis,  of  Portsmouth.  They  have 
had  six  children — Grace,  Elmer,  Harlan,  Ber- 
tha, Annie  and  Laura,  who  died  in  infancy. 
Mrs.  Williams  died  Aug.  5,  1880,  aged  thir- 
ty-four years.  Mr.  Williams  has  been  Clerk 
of  the  township  for  two  years,  Justice  of  the 
Peace  one  term,  Trustee  of  township  one 
year,  and  a member  of  the  School  Board  a 
number  of  years.  He  is  a Master  Mason  and 
belongs  to  Orphans’  Friend  Lodge,  No.  275, 
and  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

Adam  Winfough , an  old  resident  of  Coal- 
ton,  was  born  Nov.  5,  1821,  in  Ross  County, 
Ohio,  a son  of  Frederick  and  Mary  (Adams) 
Winfough,  the  former  of  German  and  the  lat- 
ter of  English  descent.  His  father  came  to 
America  before  the  Revolution  and  was  a sol- 
dier in  the  war  of  1812.  The  family  came  to 
Jackson  County  in  1823  and  settled  one  and 
a half  miles  from  what  is  now  Coalton.  Our 
subject  was  reared  on  a farm  and  received 
such  an  education  as  the  schools  of  that  day 
afforded.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  enroll- 
ing officer  of  Washington  Township  by  the 
Marshal  of  Jackson  County.  He  also  acted 
as  Deputy  Sheriff  two  years  while  W.  H. 
Wilson  was  Sheriff.  In  1876-77  he  was  op- 
erating in  coal — supplying  the  surrounding 
country  and  shipping  about  twenty  wagon 
loads  per  day.  He  lived  on  the  home  farm 
till  1878  when  he  moved  to  Coalton  where  he 
was  appointed  Postmaster.  In  1878  he  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business  which  he 
followed  about  five  years.  After  selling  out 
he  began  speculating  in  real  estate,  his  pres- 
ent business.  June  8,  1842,  he  was  married 
to  Matilda,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Mary  An- 
thony. They  had  three  children,  one  living 
— Nancy  C.,wife  of  David  Nunnemaker. 
Those  deceased  are — Martha  J.,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  William  Evans,  died  May  17,  1883, 
and  an  infant.  Mr  Winfough  has  been  a 


member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
about  forty  years. 

WASHINGTON  TOWNSHIP. 

Washington  Township  was  formed  from 
Jackson  and  Lick  townships  in  September, 
1821.  The  original  townships,  as  described 
in  the  petition,  were  bounded  about  as  fol- 
lows: Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
Scioto  Salt  Reservation,  running  on  the  north 
line  of  the  same  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
section  7,  Lick  Township;  thence  northwest 
so  as  to  include  a coal  bank  in  section  5,  Lick 
Township;  thence  northwest  so  as  to  inter- 
sect with  the  old  coal  road  at  or  near  the  top 
of  a hill  known  by  the  name  of  Bunker’s  Hill, 
near  the  head  of  Mooney’s  Run,  including 
all  on  said  coal  road;  thence  east  to  the  range 
line  between  ranges  17  and  18  so  as  to  in- 
clude William  Ray’s  place  on  section  7, 
Jackson  Township;  thence  south  with  said 
range  lint:  to  the  place  of  beginning.  These 
boundaries  made  the  township  about  twice  as 
large  as  at  present.  The  township  was  after- 
ward reduced  to  less  than  congressional  size. 
The  top  row  of  sections  of  township  8, 
range  18,  of  which  Washington  Township 
is  composed,  being  across  the  line  in  Yin  ton 
County,  and  so  remained  until  the  fall  of 
1882,  when  eight  sections  were  taken  off  from 
the  southern  part  to  help  form  the  new  town- 
ship of  Coal.  This  leaves  Washington  only 
twenty-two  townships,  the  smallest  but  one 
in  the  county,  or  14,080  acres  of  land. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

This  is  one  of  the  rough  townships  of  the 
county,  being  greatly  diversified  by  small 
streams,  and  many  of  the  hills  are  too  rough 
for  cultivation.  A branch  of  Salt  Creek 
passes  through  the  township  from  southeast 
to  northwest,  having  its  exit  very  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  township.  The 
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stream  is  sometimes  designated  as  Pigeon 
Fork. 

Although  coal  abounds  in  these  hills  and 
beneath  the  surface,  no  mining  is  done  ex- 
cept for  local  use,  the  leading  occupation 
being  farming  and  grazing.  But  even  in 
this  the  township  does  not  excel,  as  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  land  lies  well  enough 
to  be  cultivated  successfully. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  of  this  township  are  perhaps 
above  the  average  in  the  county.  There  are 
eight  schools  and  480  pupils  in  the  township. 
The  average  price  paid  to  teachers  is  $40  a 
month.  There  is  one  graded  school  in  the 
township  at  Ellsworth. 

At  the  last  Presidential  election  307  votes 
were  polled  in  the  township.  The  first  col- 
ored vote  was  that  of  David  James  in  1874. 

The  minerals  of  this  township  consist  of 
several  veins  of  coal  in  the  hills,  ranging 
from  twenty-seven  to  thirty-eight  inches  in 
thickness;  iron  ore,  red  and  block,  and  a 
strata  of  sand  rock,  which  furnishes  excellent 
building  material.  A coal  shaft  is  being 
sunk  on  the  farm  of  J.  G.  Raj,  already  over 
150  feet  deep,  in  search  of  the  four-foot  vein, 
but  at  last  reports  it  had  not  been  reached. 
The  iron  ore  has  been  more  extensively 
worked,  but  jet  to  a small  extent  compared 
with  other  localities  in  the  county.  On  the 
farm  of  W.  R.  Hamilton,  where  a splendid 
quality  of  block  ore  abounds,  the  mining  has 
recently  been  quite  extensive. 

ELLSWORTH. 

Ellsworth  is  a small  village  of  about  175 
inhabitants,  located  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  township,  at  the  crossing  of  the  C.,  W. 
& B.  and  T.,  C.  & St.  L.  railroads.  It  was 
first  laid  out  in  1869  by  John  Skully,  and 
afterward  added  to  by  a plat  made  by  Charles 
Rawlin.  The  village  has  two  general  stores, 
kept  by  C.  H.  McCormick  and  W.  W.  Ken- 


nedy (the  latter  of  whom  officiates  as  Post- 
master and  railroad  agent),  a graded  school 
and  one  church. 

The  /Schools  were  graded  in  1880,  and 
T.  Ray  secured  as  Principal.  A good  school 
building  was  erected  in  1880  at  a cost  of  $1,000. 
There  are  about  ninety  pupils. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  the  spring  of  1875  and  the  build- 
ing put  up  the  same  year.  The  house  cost 
about  $800.  The  membership  at  the  present 
time  is  about  twenty-four.  Pastor,  Rev.  Mr. 
Bell. 

Finley  Chapel , Methodist  Episcopal,  is 
situated  on  section  27.  It  was  built  in  1855, 
although  the  society  had  held  meetings  for 
some  time  in  private  houses  and  a school- 
house.  The  building  is  peculiar  for  its  shape, 
being  hexagonal  in  form.  Among  the  first 
members  were  the  Forster  families  and  the 
family  of  John  Simmons.  Membership 
about  sixty;  pastor,  E.  B.  Finney. 

Population  in  1840  was  481;  1850,  756; 
1860,  1,050;  1870,  1,133;  1880,  1,403.  The 
valuation  in  1882  was:  Land,  $165,371; 
personal  property,  $186,666;  total,  $352,037. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

James  Forster , farmer  and  stock-raiser,  was 
born  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  Nov.  6,  1814. 
His  father,  James  Forster,  came  from  Ireland 
and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Southern 
Ohio,  having  come  to  Jefferson  County  in 
1812,  where  he  resided  till  1848,  when  he 
died  at  the  age  of  seven ty-three  years.  Mar- 
tha Forster,  mother  of  our  subject,  was  a na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania.  She  died  in  1862  aged 
seventy-seven  years.  Our  subject  has  followed 
farming  all  his  life  and  has  194  acres  of  good 
land,  which  is  underlaid  with  the  Wellston 
vein  of  coal.  He  wTas  married  Feb.  21,  1839, 
to  Eliza  Foster,  by  whom  he  had  five 
children,  of  whom  two  are  living — John,  born 
June  17,  1845,  living  in  Iowa,  and  Isabella, 
born  Feb.  14,  1852,  now  Mrs.  James  Hamil- 
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lin.  Those  deceased  are — George,  born  Jan. 
22,  1840,  and  died  at  the  age  of  four  years  and 
tour  months;  Elizabeth,  born  Jan.  22,  1843, 
died  when  sixteen  months  old;  Martha  J., 
born  Aug.  18,  1848,  and  died  Dec.  11,  1852. 
Mrs.  Forster  died  July  27,  1853,  and  he  was 
again  married,  March  30,  1854,  to  Nancy  Pit- 
tenger,  born  Feb.  3,  1823.  They  have  two 
children — William  H.,  born  April  2,  1855, 
and  Jennie  M. , born  Sept.  9,  1862,  wife  of 
J.  H.  Dixon. 

Isaac  Fry , son  of  George  Fry,  was  born 
July  11,  1812,  in  Chillicotlie,  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  began  to  work  on  the  Ohio 
Canal  where  he  worked  three  years,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  variously  engaged, 
such  as  making  shoes,  burning  lime,  working 
at  the  carpenter’s  trade  and  farming.  Aug. 
21,  1831,  he  was  married  to  Hannah  Wyatt. 
They  have  had  a family  of  eleven  children — 
Rachel,  wife  of  Adam  Like,  was  born  July  24, 
1832,  and  died  April  11,  1872;  Catharine,  wife 
of  Daniel  Shepherd;  Amanda,  wife  of  Samuel 
Eisenawgle;  George  W. ; Rebecca,  wife  of 
William  Kruger;  Andrew  W.,  who  was  born 
Oct.  26,  1840,  and  died  Oct.  3,  1842;  Joseph 
W.,  William  G.,  Isaac  II.,  Thomas  W.  and 
James  E.  Our  subject’s  parents  on  the  one 
side  were  of  German  descent,  and  came  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  prior  to  the  war  of 
1812.  Ilis  father,  George  Fry,  was  a soldier 
of  the  war  of  1812,  under  General  Harrison. 
In  the  year  1816  he  moved  to  McArthur,  this 
being  about  the  time  the  village  was  laid  out. 
He  died  in  1847.  On  the  other  side  they  were 
of  English  descent,  and  came  from  North  Car- 
olina to  Ohio  in  1800  and  settled  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Yinton  County.  Her  father,  Jo- 
seph Wyatt,  was  born  in  North  Carolina, 
in  October,  1879,  and  died  near  Marengo, 
Iowa,  Nov.  3,  1881,  having  lived  under  every 
administration.  George  W.,  son  ot  our  subject, 
was  bori)  Jan.  8,  1838.  His  early  educational 
advantages  were  limited  to  usually  three 
months  in  a year.  At  one  time  there  was  no 


school  in  the  sub -district  in  which  he  resided 
and  lie  applied  for  admission  in  an  adjoining 
sub-district  where  the  school  was  small,  but 
was  denied  admission.  He  did  not  yield  to 
disappointment,  but  went  to  an  adjoining 
school  and  wTas  admitted.  The  tuition  for 
the  three  months  was  $2.30,  and  he  had 
saved  $2.25  from  his  meager  earnings. 
He  attended  this  school  the  next  winter  and 
his  tuition  was  $2.25  and  he  had  saved  $2.30, 
so  the  remaining  five  cents  was  paid.  These 
were  some  of  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  a 
common-school  education  thirty  years  ago. 
lie  now  owns  the  farm  on  which  the  first 
mentioned  school-house  stood,  and  where  a 
new  one  now  stands,  and  he  is  one  of  the  local 
Directors.  When  not  at  school  he  worked  on 
a farm.  He  received  his  first  certificate  in 
December,  1857,  and  taught  school  one  term. 
In  1858-’59-’60  he  attended  the  Jackson 
Academy,  M.  Gilmor  being  Principal.  Dur- 
ing the  winters  he  taught  school  to  get  means 
to  pay  his  way  at  the  Academy.  He  was 
twice  elected  Clerk  of  Milton  Township  and 
was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  of  the 
militia  by  Governor  Tod.  He  served  as  pri- 
vate the  greater  part  of  the  last  year  of  the 
war  in  Company  K,  Eighteenth  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  being  mustered  out  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  Oct.  9,  1865.  He  then  resumed  teach- 
ing again.  He  was  married  March  8,  1866, 
to  Minerva  Phillips,  and  has  one  child — 
Charles,  who  was  burn  Jan.  19,  1867.  Mrs. 
Fry  died  April  25,  1868.  After  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  own  county  quite 
awhile,  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Ham- 
den schools,  and  from  there  lie  took  charge  of 
the  grammar  school  of  McArthur,  Prof.  M. 
R.  Barnes,  Superintendent.  In  a short  time 
he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Zaleski 
public  schools  where  he  stayed  three  years, 
visiting  the  Centennial  Exposition  during  the 
time.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  School  Ex- 
aminer of  Jackson  County  and  was  re-appoint- 
ed, but  resigned  before  his  time  had  expired. 
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He  also  taught  a successful  select  school  dur- 
ing the  summers  of  1874-’75  in  Pike  County 
and  has  been  Principal  of  the  schools  of  Frank- 
fort, Berlin  andWellston.  In  August,  1883, 
lie  was  re-elected  Superintendent  of  theZaleski 
schools,  where  he  is  now  teaching. 

Patrick  Hogan,  son  of  Dennis  and  Debo- 
rah Hogan,  was  born  March  17,  1818,  in 
County  Kerry,  Ireland,  and  came  to  America 
in  1852.  On  Nov.  4,  1854,  he  was  married 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Janies  and  Margaret 
Courtney,  who  were  of  Irish  descent.  Eight 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  of  whom 
seven  survive — Aba  M.,  Thomas  (who  is  a 
molder  by  trade),  M.  D.  (now  Clerk  of 
Washington  Township),  John  J.  (teaching  in 
•Jackson  County),  T.  S.  (also  a teacher),  J.  W. 
and  Francis  Joseph.  Mr.  Hogan  owns  seven- 
ty six  acres  of  land  on  which  is  found  a vein  of 
coal  three  feet  thick.  Also,  a good  quality 
of  red  and  rough  block  ore  and  some  lime- 
stone and  kidney  ore.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  church. 

C.  A.  Musgrove  was  born  in  Scioto  County, 
Feb.  27,  1829,  a son  of  Elijah  Musgrove.  who 
came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  in  1816.  He 
lived  in  Scioto  County  until  1837,  when  he 
moved  to  Jackson  County,  where  he  died 
June  10,  1854.  Our  subject  spent  his  early 
life  in  working  on  the  farm,  and  received 
only  a limited  education.  He  was  married 
May  23,  1860,  to  Martha  A.,  daughter  of 
Archibald  Hunter,  who  died  in  October,  1860. 
They  have  had  four  children,  of  whom  two 
are  living — Margaret  L.  and  Eliza.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B, 
Sixty-second  Ohio  Infantry,  and  participated 
in  a number  of  battle?.  He  was  with  his  reg- 
iment April  9,  1865,  and  helped  capture  Lee, 
hearing  him  lire  his  last  gun.  Mr.  Musgrove 
is  now  serving  his  third  term  as  Township 
Treasurer.  He  is  a rhember  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  church. 

J.  G.  Pay,  son  of  Teague  and  Amy  (Graves) 
Ray,  was  born  Oct.  10,  1827,  in  Vinton 


County,  Ohio.  His  parents  were  natives  of 
North  Carolina,  and  moved  to  Ohio  in  1804, 
wThere  the  father  died,  Aug.  10,  1843,  and  the 
mother,  May  13,  1873.  When  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  grew  to  manhood  he  engaged 
in  teaching  school  and  farming.  He  was 
married  Aug.  14,  1847,  to  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Rachel  Dixon,  who  were  also 
natives  of  North  Carolina,  both  now  deceased. 
This  union  was  blessed  with  seven  children, 
all  of  whom  are  living — L D.,  Electa  (wife  of 
L.  W.  Smallwood),  Priscilla  (wife  of  W.M 
Brooks),  Teague,  Joseph  H.,  Ethelbert  S.  and 
Alvali  G.  In  1865  Mr.  Ray  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Washington  Town- 
ship, and  was  continued  in  that  office  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  is  at  present  Notary  Public  in 
Jackson  County,  having  been  appointed 
April  17,  1883.  He  has  held  almost  all  the 
township  offices,  and  during  the  civil  war  was 
a First  Lieutenant  in  a company  of  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guards.  He  is  a Democrat  in  politics, 
and  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Christian  church. 

Hiram  Strawn  was  born  in  Perry  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  Nov.  3,  1823,  a son  of  Thomas 
Strawn,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  of 
German  descent.  Hiram  was  reared  on  the 
home  farm,  and  attended  the  public  schools 
till  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
married  May  29,  1815,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  James  and  Abigail  Wilson,  who  were  na- 
tives of  Pennsylvania  and  early  pioneers  of 
Ohio,  but  are  now  deceased.  Mrs.  Strawn 
died  June  22,  1862,  leaving  two  children — 
Harrison,  who  is  operating  gold  mines  in 
Colorado,  and  Jane,  wife  of  A.  B.  Cox. 
March  24,  1861,  Mr.  Strawn  was  again  mar- 
ried to  Sally,  daughter  of  Simon  and  Eliza- 
beth Reed,  who  were  of  German  descent. 
Mr.  Strawn  has  300  acres  of  land  on  which  is 
found  a large  quantity  of  red  and  rough  block 
and  kidney  ore.  He  takes  pride  in  having 
fine  stock. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Tedrow  was  born  Nov.  25, 1844, 
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in  Athens  County,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of  Al- 
exander and  Ellen  Tedrow,  who  are  natives  of 
Ohio,  the  former  of  Scotch  and  the  latter  of 
German  descent.  His  boyhood  days  were 
spent  in  attending  school,  principally  in 
Athens,  and  Dec.  16,  1861,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  D,  Seventy-fifth  Ohio  Infantry. 
He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mount- 
ain, Antietam,  Gettysburg  and  Chancellors- 
ville,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  right  leg 
which  had  to  be  amputated.  He  was  then 
mustered  out  at  Cincinnati,  and  returned 
home.  Soon  after  he  began  learning  the 
harness-maker’s  trade,  which  he  followed  five 
years,  after  which  he  read  medicine  under 
Dr.  Shannon,  of  Allenville,  Ohio,  for  two 
years.  He  then  attended  the  Columbus 
Medical  College  in  the  winter  of  1877-’78, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1879-’80  he  attended  the 
Miami  College,  at  Cincinnati,  from  which  he 
graduated  March  28,  1880,  since  which  he 
has  practiced  his  profession  at  Ellsworth, 
Ohio.  He  was  married  July  25,  1867,  to 
Lizzie,  daughter,  of  Uriah  and  Leah  Tippey. 
They  have  eight  children — Ella  E.,  Emma  F*., 
Herba  E.,  Harvey  A.,  Eva  M,,  Lewis  L., 
Grade  M.  and  Ernest  D.  Dr.  Tedrow  is  a 
Past  Grand  of  Ellsworth  Lodge,  Ho.  661,  I. 
O.  O.  F. 

Stephen  M.  Tripp.  Commissioner  of  Jack- 
son  County,  was  born  May  28,  1836,  in  Jack- 
son  County,  Ohio,  and  has  always  resided  in 
this  county.  He  is  a son  of  William  H.  A. 
and  Haney  A.  Tripp,  his  father  a native  of 
Washington  County,  Ohio,  born  June  25, 
1802,  and  died  in  1849;  his  mother  a native 
of  Harrison  County,  Va.,  born  May  14,  1805, 
is  still  living.  He  was  reared  on  a farm,  and 
being  deprived  of  his  father  when  thirteen 
years  of  age,  his  educat  onal  advantages  were 
limited,  but  by  his  perseverance  and  energy  he 
acquired  a good  education.  May  2,  1864,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-eighth  Ohio  Infantry,  under  Captain 
J.  J.  McDowell,  and  was  on  the  skirmish 


line  between  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  A 
part  of  the  time  he  was  Color-bearer.  He  was 
a brave  soldier,  always  ready  to  do  his  duty. 
He  was  mustered  out  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  Sept. 
14,  1864,  and  after  his  return  home  engaged 
in  farming,  and  in  working  at  the  carpenter’s 
trade.  He  owns  a fine  farm  of  160  acres,  120 
acres  of  which  is  the  old  homestead.  He 
was  married  Junel,  1862,  to  Eliza  J.,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  O.  Tucker,  now  of  Craw- 
ford County,  Kan.  They  have  had  a fam- 
ily of  nine  children,  but  seven  now  living 
— William  O.,  born  Aug.  26,  1863;  Ida  F., 
Dec.  26,  1864;  Anngenette,  born  Sept.  25, 
1866,  died  July  17,  1870;  Joseph  G.,  born 
Aug.  30, 1-868,  died  June  7,  1869;  Homer  II., 
born  March  24,  1870;  Harriet  E.,  Hov.  8, 
1872;  Sanford  B.,  Dec.  29,  1874;  Thomas 
F.,  July  22,  1877 ; Roscoe  C.,  March  19, 1880. 
Mr.  Tripp  was  elected  Commissioner  of  Jack- 
son  County  on  the  Republican  ticket,  by  a ma- 
jority of  303  votes.  He  is  a member  of 
Hamden  Post,  G.  A.  R. 

Rev.  William  Wallace , a descendant  of 
William  Wallace  the  Scottish  patriot,  was 
born  in  the  Horth  of  Ireland.  His  parents, 
John  and  Jane  Wallace,  were  natives  of  Ire- 
land, but  are  now  deceased,  the  former  having 
died  in  1835  and  the  latter  in  1845.  Our  sub- 
ject emigrated,  to  America  when  about 
twenty  years  of  age;  came  to  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  where  after  a few  years  he  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business  for  some  time.  From 
there  he  moved  to  Harrison  County,  Ohio, 
where  lie  carried  on  the  same  business  about 
three  years,  when  he  moved  to  Jackson 
County,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home. 
He  was  married  Jan.  LI,  1847,  to  Mary  A., 
daughter  of  Timothy  and  Mary  Titus.  They 
have  had  nine  children,  eight  of  whom  are 
still  living,  six  sons  and  two  daughters — their 
eldest  daughter,  Mary  J.,  died  Dec.  16,  1867, 
aged  eighteen  years.  The  sons  are  all  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves  except  the  youngest,  a 
minor,  still  at  home.  Mr.  Wallace  has  de- 
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voted  much  of  his  life  to  the  ministry,  holding 
revival  meetings  when  only  about  sixteen 
years  of  age.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Morris  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  September, 
1857,  and  for  many  years  traveled  as  a Meth- 
odist preacher  in  Southern  Ohio. 

JACKSON  TOWNSHIP. 

Jackson  was  admitted  as  a township  by  the 
county  commissioners  July  1,  1816,  that  be- 
ing the  first  day  of  the  second  regular  session 
of  that  body.  The  township,  as  described  by 
the  petitioners  for  its  admission,  was  bounded 
as  follows:  “Beginning  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  county  and  running  east  to  the 
17th  range  line;  thence  south  along  the  same 
line  to  the  corner  of  the  7th  and  8th  town- 
ships; thence  west  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  8th  township,  in  the  18th  range;  thence 
south  one  mile  to  the  corner  between  sections 
1 and  12 in  the  7th  township, in  the  19th  range; 
thence  west  along  the  section  lines  to  the  line 
between  ranges  19  and  20;  thence  north  along 
the  same  line  to  the  place  of  beginning.” 
These  boundaries  included  all  of  the  present 
Jackson  Township,  the  whole  of  Washington, 
a part  of  Liberty  and  a part  of  Richland 
Township,  in  Vinton  County.  In  September, 
1821,  Washington  Township  was  formed  from 
the  eastern  part.  At  different  times  since 
the  western  and  southern  boundaries  have 
been  changed  so  that  now  the  township  is 
bounded  as  follows:  On  the  north  by  Harri- 
son Township,  of  Vinton  County;  east  by 
Richland  Township,  of  Vinton  County,  and 
Washington  Township;  south  by  Liberty 
Township,  and  west  by  Pike  and  Ross 
counties.  The  township  now  comprises  the 
congressional  township  8,  of  range  19,  to 
which  is  added,  on  the  southwest,  three  sec- 
tions of  township  7,  of  range  20. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  township  is  hilly  and  the  soil  medium 
in  richness,  but  is  well  watered  by  Salt  Creek 


and  its  branches.  Although  there  is  coal  to 
be  found  in  the  hills  of  this  township  of  suf- 
ficient thickness  to  be  worked  profitably,  there 
is  no  mining  done  except  for  local  use.  The 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  principally 
agriculture  and  grazing.  To  the  latter  the 
township  is  well  adapted.  Salt  Creek,  which 
is  a clear  sparkling  stream,  which  scarcely 
ever  in  the  dryest  season  runs  dry,  enters  the 
township  near  its  southeastern  corner,  flows 
with  a winding  course  in  a southwesterly  di- 
rection and  leaves  the  township  through  about 
the  middle  of  its  western  border.  The  branches 
of  this  stream  drain  the  greater  part  of  the 
township.  In  the  valley  of  one  of  these 
branches,  back  at  the  beginning  of  a deep  and 
shady  ravine,  is  the  famous 

canter’s  cave. 

The  fame  of  this  wonder  of  nature  has  not 
gone  so  widely  over  the  world  as  that  of  Mam- 
moth Cave  of  Kentucky,  or  the  great  breath- 
ing caves  of  the  Carolinas,  but  within  a 
day’s  drive,  in  every  direction,  it  is  much  fre- 
quented by  pleasure  seekers  in  the  summer 
season.  Scarcely  a day  passes  but  some  one 
or  more  come  to  be  refreshed  by  its  cool  at- 
mosphere and  drink  its  sparkling  water.  Be- 
ing in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  township, 
it  is  only  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of 
J ackson. 

The  cave  is  under  a rocky  wall  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  high,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  fringed 
with  ferns  and  mosses.  The  water  which 
trickles  down  this  wall  is  impregnated  with 
mineral  substance.  It  takes  its  name  from 
a man  by  the  name  of  Canter,  who,  in 
pioneer  days,  made  the  cave  his  home,  and 
manufactured  saltpeter  by  boiling  the  water 
which  seeped  from  the  crevices  in  the  rock.  A 
little  beyond  this  cave  is  another,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  which  lie  the  huge  fragments  of  rock 
which  have  broken  and  fallen  from  above,  and 
which  presents  a scene  scarcely  less  charming 
than  the  other. 
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SETTLEMENT. 

Some  of  the  land  now  within  this  township 
was  occupied  by  pioneers  at  a very  early  date, 
perhaps  as  early  as  1814.  At  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  county  in  April,  1816,  this  town- 
ship  furnished  one  of  the  first  commissioners, 
John  Stephenson.  In  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1817,  John  Stephenson  was  the 
township  Lister,  on  the  basis  of  whose  returns 
the  township  was  taxed  $35.70  as  its  quota  to 
be  paid  into  the  county  treasury.  This  in- 
dicates considerable  property  ^ although  it 
ranked  sixth  in  wealth  at  that  date.  For  the 
next  year  Stephen  Baker  was  the  Lister  and 
tax  assessed  was  $36.40,  an  increase  of  70 
cents  on  the  taxation  of  the  year  before. 

Among  those  whose  lives  were  contempo- 
rary with  this  township  was  Daniel  Waller, 
who  was  a leading  man  in  the  township  most 
of  his  long  life,  although  not  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers,  as  he  was  born  only  a year  before  the 
township  was  organized.  But  his  long  life 
within  the  township  has  identified  him  with 
its  history.  He  was  prominent  from  an  in- 
tellectual standpoint,  being  frequently  chosen 
to  participate  in  the  councils  of  that  honorable 
body,  the  township  trustees,  and  received 
other  marks  of  local  distinction.  He  was  also 
a leader  in  sports,  being  generally  the  first 
man  on  the  ground  at  a horse  race  or  dog 
fight.  He  was  an  especial  admirer  of  fast 
horses  and  would  never  miss  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a race.  He  lived  and  died  on  the 
place  now  owned  by  his  son,  Geo.  M.  Waller. 

Another  man  well  remembered  by  the  older 
citizens  as  one  of'inarked  character  was  Dan- 
iel Winchell.  Socially  he  was  the  equal  of 
the  man  last  mentioned;  intellectually,  fully 
equal  to  or  perhaps  superior,  although  he  was 
not  entrusted  to  the  councils  and  positions  ot 
honor;  but,  morally, he  was  no  doubt  the  frailer 
of  the  two.  He  could  preach  a fair  sermon 
although  he  had  served  several  terms  in  peni- 
tentiaries of  diiferent  States;  and  could  invoke 


the  divine  blessing  upon  a board  spread  with 
provisions  stolen  with  his  own  hands.  While 
he  claimed  residence  in  this  county  he  served 
seventeen  years  in  the  State’s  prison  at  Colum- 
bus. His  crimes  were  always  those  of  theft, 
which  he  justified  in  his  own  mind  onground 
of  his  being  a “socialist.”  His  pretended 
theory,  when  caught,  was  that  wealth  should 
betaken  from  the  rich  and  distributed  to  the 
poor.  But  he  was  always  the  poorest  man  he 
could  think  of  and  kept  it  all. 

Although  reformed  in  advanced  age  and  de- 
termined to  live  in  honest  industry  he  met  a 
violent  death,  being  murdered  Feb.  9,  1860, 
by  his  son,  son-in-law  and  another.  They 
were  thieves  ot  his  own  training,  but  as  he 
was  trying  to  reform,  he  refused  to  harbor 
stolen  goods  for  them  and  a quarrel  resulted 
in  his  murder.  The  murderers  were  appre- 
hended and  convicted. 

These  are  the  dark  pages  of  the  history  of 
this  township,  but  dark  deeds  are  deeds 
of  history  as  much  as  good  and  great  ones. 

Mrs.  Byers,  the  oldest  surviving  pioneer  of 
this  township,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  Octo- 
ber, 1781.  She  is  the  mother  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren, whose  ages  range  from  eighty  to  fifty  - 
two  years.  She  has  grandchildren  who  have 
grandchildren,  and  has  in  all  over  200  de- 
scendants. Our  representative  found  this 
venerable  lady  sitting  on  the  porch  sewing. 
She  talks  quite  fluently,  and  is  remarkably 
sprightly  for  one  so  old. 

The  early  settlers  of  this  township  came 
generally  from  Virginia,  although  some  came 
from  Pennsylvania  Some  of  the  early  settlers 
came  here  after  visiting  the  country  about 
Chillicothe. 

The  Cincinnati,  Washington  & Balti- 
more Railroad  passes  through  the  northeast- 
ern corner  of  the  township,  about  two  miles 
of  the  road  being  in  the  township. 

The  population  in  1840  was  410;  in  1850, 
713;  in  1860,  1,044;  in  1870,  1,532;  in  1880, 
1,869. 
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SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  of  this  township,  now  ten  in 
number,  are  rapidly  improving.  There  are 
about  400  pupils  in  the  township.  Salaries 
paid  to  teachers  average  about  $30  a month. 

RAYSVILLE 

is  a little  village  situated  on  the  C.,  W.  & B. 
R.  R.,  just  on  the  line  between  Jackson  and 
Vinton  counties.  It  was  laid  out  while  that 
road  was  being  built,  in  1854,  by  Moses  Ray. 
Its  growth  has  not  been  rapid.  It  now  has 
about  150  inhabitants;  three  business  houses, 
viz. : J.  H.  McCormick,  store;  Thacker  & Co., 
store;  Smallwood  & Dixon,  store;  a post- 
office,  school-house,  a church,  and  Grand 
Army  Republic  Post.  The  postoffice  was 
established  in  1864,  J.  II.  McCormick,  Post- 
master. Grand  Army  Republic — Lieuten- 
ant’s Post,  established  Jan.  18,  1883 — has 
now  forty-five  members.  The  Christian 
church  was  organized  by  Rev.  Thos.  M.  Pin- 
kerton, in  1852.  In  1870  they  built  a church 
building  costing  $500.  Has  now  about  110 
members,  Rev.  A.  J.  Watts,  pastor. 

SWIFTSVILLE. 

This  is  a little  hamlet  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  township,  on  section  24.  It  was  laid 
out  in  1844  by  Samuel  Swift.  The  postoffice 
was  established  in  1871,  discontinued  from 
1873  to  1874.  Name,  Leo  postoffice.  Mr. 
Braly  was  Postmaster  from  1871  to  1873 
G.  H.  Green,  from  1874  to  1875;  C.  C.  Mc- 
Kinnis,  from  1875.  The  business  houses  are: 
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C.  C.  McKinnis,  general  store;  O.  B.  Ran- 
dall, general  store,  and  R.  Ervin,  steam 
flour,  planing  and  saw  mill.  This  mill  was 
originally  built  by  R.  A.  Cassady  in  1840; 
rebuilt  in  1859  by  Perry  & Jinks,  and  sold 
by  them  in  1869  to  Robert  Ervin,  present 
owner.  He  has  repaired  and  added  to  the 
mill,  so  that  it  now  runs  two  sets  of  burrs, 


saw  and  planing  mill,  and  carding  machine. 

Ellsworth  Lodge,  No.  661,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was 
organized  Oct.  27,  1876,  at  Ellsworth,  Ohio, 
by  W.  C.  Earl.  The  charter  members 

numbered  only  six.  The  lodge  was  moved 
to  Swiftsville  in  1879.  There  are  now 
thirty -three  members,  officered  as  follows: 

J.  A.  Ervin,  N.  G. ; J.  M.  Ray,  P.  G. ; W. 

A.  Mincks,  V.  G.;  J.  L.  Goodrich,  R.  S. ; G. 

W.  Cain,  P.  S.;  J.  M.  Ervin,  W.;  Lewis 
Lucas,  Treas.  The  organization  owns  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  $600. 

Trinity  Church  was  here  before  the  village 
was  laid  out.  Meetings  were  held  in  school- 
houses,  dwellings,  groves,  etc.,  until  1878, 
when  a small  house  was  built,  costing  $700. 
The  congregation  numbers  sixty  members; 
Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  pastor. 

Pleasant  Valley  Baptist  Church , situated 
on  section  17,  was  organized  ill  1869  by  Revs. 

E.  W.  Lloyd  and  W.  Case,  with  about  fifteen 
members.  In  1871  they  raised  $300  by  sub- 
scription and  built  their  present  20  x 30  house. 
The  congregation  now  numbers  fifty  mem- 
bers; pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Branham. 

Pleasant  Valley  Church  is  situated  on  sec- 
tion 32,  near  the  settlement  about  the  Baily 
Mill.  It  was  established  in  1862  by  Rev. 
Jacob  Mark.  The  congregation  originally 
consisted  of  twelve  members.  In  1871  they 
built  a 22  x 28  meeting-house,  costing  $200. 
The  congregation  has  increased  to  twenty 
members;  Rev.  J.  J.  Springer,  pastor. 

Springer  Post  office,  on  section  18,  was  es- 
tablished in  September,  1882,  to  accommo- 
date the  people  in  the  western  part  of  the  i 
township.  P.  Springer  was  appointed  Post-  j 
master. 

Leach  Postoffice,  on  section  28,  was  estab- 
lished Feb.  1,  1883,  Thompson  Leach,  Post-  i 
master.  Mail  is  carried  on  horseback  twice  ! 
each  week.  Assessed  valuation  in  1882  was: 
Real  estate,  $139,086;  personal  property, 
$67,771;  total,  $206,857. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 

D.  B.  Drake , M.  D.,  was  born  Aug.  5, 
1822,  in  Belmont  County,  and  is  a son  of  Enos 
Drake,  wlio  was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  was  born  July  8,  1787.  His  wife,  Jane 
Drake,  was  born  Aug.  31, 1794.  Our  subject 
spent  his  youth  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Mor- 
gan County,  Ohio,  and  in  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools.  In  1852  he  began  reading  medi- 
cine under  Dr.  R.  J.  Almond,  and  in  1855  he 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  he 
has  since  followed.  He  is  at  present  located 
at  Leo,  Ohio,  where  he  has  built  up  a large 
practice.  He  was  married  March  5,  1846,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Abigail 
Naylor.  They  have  eight  children — Amanda 
J.,  born  Dec.  31,  1846;  Mary  A.,  July  28, 
1848;  C.  D.,  Aug.  9,  1850;  W.  M.,  June  23, 
1853;  Jonathan  N.,  born  Dec.  22,  1855; 
Francis  J.,  May  6,  185S;  Elizabeth  E.,  April 
32,  1861,  and  Allie  M.,  Feb.  11,  1864. 

Robert  Ervin  was  born  Dec.  4,  1822,  in 
Virginia,  and  is  a son  of  Robert  and  Hannah 
Ervin,  who  were  natives  of  Virginia,  but 
moved  to  Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  in  1829. 
He  was  reared  to  farm  labor  and  received  a 
limited  education  in  the. common  schools.  He 
was  married  Dec.  8,1844,  to  Rachel,  daughter 
I of  John  and  Rachel  Thompson,  who  were 
natives  of  Virginia,  of  German  descent. 
Thirteen  children  have  been  sent  to  this 
union,  of  whom  eleven  are  living — JamesM., 
John,  Sarah,  Jane,  Margaret,  Mary,  Lizzie, 
Thomas,  Robert,  David  E.  and  Martha.  Abi- 
gail and  an  infant  are  deceased.  Since  1859 
Mr.  Ervin  has  been  operating  the  Perry  Mills. 
He  lias  held  several  of  the  county  offices  and 
is  a member  of  Ellsworth  Lodge,  No.  661,  I. 
O.  ().  F. 

Abraham  French , deceased,  was  born  Nov. 
30,  1807,  in  Giles  County,  Va.,  and  was  a son 
of  Henry  and  Abigail  French,  who  were  also 
natives  of  Virginia,  born  May  16,  1765,  and 
March  6,  1773,  respectively.  In  1815  they 


moved  to  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  but  soon  after 
moved  to  Jackson  County,  where  the  father 
died  in  1843,  and  the  mother  in  1841.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  our  subject  went  to  the 
Kanawha  Salt  Works,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  transporting  the  salt  for  the  company  for 
nine  years.  He  was  married  in  December, 
1832,  to  Rachel  Ridenour, who  was  born  Aug. 
13,  1810.  They  were  the  parents  , of  ten 
children,  of  whom  six  are  living — Henry  S., 
Eliza,  William  C.,  Franklin,  Permelia  and 
Abraham.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  moved 
to  Jackson,  where  he  kept  hotel  and  was  en- 
gaged in  several  stage  and  mail  routes  till 
1865,  when  his  health  failed  him,  and  he  re- 
tired to  the  farm  where  his  death  occurred, 
July  27,  1870.  He  commenced  life  empty 
handed  but  by  economy  and  industry  accu- 
mulated a large  property.  His  hand  was  al- 
ways open  to  all  benevolent  institutions,  and 
he  aided  largely  in  building  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  at  Jackson. 

Joseph  M.  Rap , son  of  Martin  and  Hannah 
Ray,  was  born  in  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  April 
27,  1829.  He  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  has  some  coal  and  iron  ore  on  his 
land.  He  was  married  in  April,  1859,  to  Ann 
E.  Carter,  who  was  born  Aug.  26,  1837,  a 
daughter  of  Joel  and  Mary  Carter.  They 
have  had  eight  children,  of  whom  four  are 
living — Mary  II.,  Wilder,  Worth  and  Edith 
M.  Mr.  Ray’s  parents  were  pioneers  of  Ohio, 
coming  to  the  State  in  1819.  His  father  died 
in  1866,  aged  seventy-two  years,  and  his 
mother  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years, 
in  1880. 

William  T.  Richardson  was  born  Oct.  15, 
1846,  in  Franklin  Township,  Jackson  County, 
a son  of  James  and  Perthana  (Brancon) 
Richardson,  natives  of  Virginia.  He  worked 
for  twelve  years  in  coal  mines  and  in  1876 
bought  seventy  acres  in  Jackson  Township 
where  he  has  since  lived,  having  been  en- 
gaged in  farming  until  18S0.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  an  agent  for  various  sewing  ma- 
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chines.  He  was  married  Oct.  15,  1868,  to 
Elizabeth  Kennedy,  born  Jan.  3,  1849,  and 
daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Butler)  Ken- 
nedy, who  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  have  had  five  children,  of  whom  two  are 
living — Daisy  B.  and  Alma  G.  He  is  a Re- 
publican in  politics. 

Alfred  L.  Robbins  was  born  in  Wood  Coun- 
ty, West  Ya.,  March  2,  1855,  and  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Jackson  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  reared  and  received  his  early 
education.  He  afterward  attended  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  and  the  Ohio 
Yalley  Business  College  at  Parkersburg,  Ya. 
Being  an  apt  student,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  qualified  to  teach  and  since  then  has 
taught  sixty-five  months.  He  has  been  very 
successful,  both  as  a disciplinarian  and  in- 
structor. He  now  owns  fifty-five  and  a half 
acres  of  land  on  sections  35  and  36,  Jackson 
Township.  He  married  Effie,  daughter  of 
William  L.  Faulkner.  They  have  one  child. 

P.  Springer  was  born  Sept.  10,  1845,  in 
Jackson  Township,  Jackson  County.  He  en- 
listed Aug.  8,  1862,  in  Company  B,  One 
Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Ohio  Infantry, 
where  he  served  one  year,  when  the  regiment 
was  then  re-organized  into  the  First  Ohio  Yol- 
unteer  Heavy  Artillery.  He  participated  in 
a number  of  battles  and  served  till  the  war 
closed,  being  mustered  out  June  20,  1865,  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  After  coming  home  he 
returned  to  school  awhile,  after  which  he  en- 
gaged in  farming,  which  he  yet  follows.  He 
was  married  Oct.  8,  1867,  to  Callie,  daughter 
of  Lewis  and  Sarah  Leach.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of  five  children — Minnie  G.,  Edith  A., 
Lula  A.,  Yera  O.  and  Lillie  M.  Mr.  Springer 
was  elected  County  Commissioner  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  in  1876,  re-elected  by  a large 
majority  in  1881,  and  still  holds  that  office. 
He  has  been  Postmaster  of  Springer  postoffice 
since  Sept.  7,  1882.  His  father  is  a native  of 
New  York,  of  Swedish  descent.  He  came  to 


Jackson  Township  in  1835,  where  he  lived  till 
his  death  in  December,  1858,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five  years. 

John  L.  Wills  was  born  Dec.  26,  1831,  in 
Gallia  County,  a son  of  Woodson  and  Sarah 
Wills,  who  were  natives  of  Monroe  County, 
Ya.  They  moved  to  Gallia  County,  Ohio, 
in  1831,  and  afterward  moved  to  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  where  Sarah  Wills  died  in 
June,  184:3.  Woodson  Wills  again  removed 
to  Ross  County,  Ohio,  where  he  died  July  11, 
1879,  aged  eighty-one  years.  John  L.  was 
married  Nov.  16, 1859,  to  Mary  A.,  daughter 
of  Richard  and  Nancy  Yaughters,  who  were 
natives  ofYirginia,  coming  to  Jackson  County 
in  1831.  Nancy  Yaughters  died  Aug.  8, 
1870,  and  Richard  Yaughters  died  Jan.  14, 
1883.  Eight  children  have  been  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wills,  six  of  whom  are  living — 
Richard  W.,  John  W.,  James  S.,  Leonidas 
E.,  Bennie  F.  and  Mary  F.  Alonzo  G.  died 
Jan.  24,  1869,  and  Thomas  0.  died  June  30, 
1875.  John  L.  Wills  enlisted  in  the  Ninety- 
First  Ohio  Yolunteer Infantry,  Aug.  12,  1862, 
in  Captain  L.  M.  Stephenson’s  company.  He 
served  two  years,  ten  months  and  fourteen 
days,  participating  in  fourteen  battles  under 
Generals  Crook  and  Sheridan.  Mr.  Wills 
owns  235  acres  of  land  and  takes  pride  in  the 
improvement  of  the  same. 

John  Wood  was  born  April  8,  1831,  in 
Pennsylvania,  a son  of  William  and  Mary 
Wood,  who  were  also  natives  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  1864  he  moved  to  Ohio,  where  he 
has  always  followed  farming,  and  as  a result 
of  his  own  exertions  he  now  owns  336  acres  of 
good  land.  He  also  owns  some  fine  merino 
sheep  and  short-horn  cattle.  He  was  married 
July  4,  1852,  to  Mahala  Leap,  who  is  now 
deceased.  They  had  three  children — William, 
Sandy  E.  and  Amanda.  Dec.  25,  1862,  Mr. 
Wood  was  again  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Wil- 
son. This  union  has  been  blessed  with  two 
children — John  R.  and  Electa  O. 
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BLOOMFIELD  TOWNSHIP. 

The  township  of  Bloomfield  was  organized 
June  3,  1816,  and  it  composed  the  original 
survey  of  township  8,  range  17.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Milton  Township,  on  the 
east  by  Gallia  County,  on  the  south  by  Mad- 
ison Township,  and  west  by  Franklin  and  a 
portion  of  Lick  townships.  Its  first  Assessor 
was  Joshua  Scurlock,  and  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid  by  the  township  for  the  year  1817, 
the  first  returns  being  in  June  of  that  year, 
was  $48.55. 

At  the  election  of  1824  the  judges  and 
clerks  in  Bloomfield  Township  were:  Judges, 
Geo.  Campbell,  John  Callahan  and  Alex.  G. 
Stephenson;  Clerks,  John  Stephenson  and 
John  Corn.  Geo.  Campbell  was  also  one  of 
the  first  grand  jurors  of  the  county  in  August, 
1816,  and  John  Callahan  on  the  second  grand 
jury  in  November,  1816. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  surface  of  the  township  is  extremely 
hilly,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a section  of 
the  land  within  its  limits  that  is  not  under- 
laid with  coal,  iron  ore  or  fire-clay,  especially 
the  two  former.  The  small  valleys  here  and 
there  scattered  over  the  township  are  fairly 
fertile.  In  the  northeast  portion  of  the  town- 
ship, on  Raccoon  Creek,  while  the  hills  arc 
higher,  steeper  and  less  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion, yet  where  the  endings  of  these  hills 
have  caused  small  valleys,  they  are  extremely 
productive.  It  is  undoubtedly  a fair  stock- 
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raising  township,  and  every  part  of  it,  its  hills5 
valleys,  gulches  and  ravines,  is  good  pasture 
ground,  with  plenty  of  timber  for  shade  in 
summer  and  protection  from  the  winter  blast. 
It  is  not  a very  well  watered  township.  Rac- 
coon Creek  passes  through  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  township,  watering  some  three 
sections,  and  in  its  meandering  has  a length 
of  nearly  four  miles  within  that  township. 
It  has  but  one  tributary,  which  has  three 
heads,  one  crossing  the  entire  north  part  from 
west  to  east,  one  head  rising  in  the  center,  and 
one  in  the  southeast.  Water  can,  however, 
be  easily  secured  by  wells  at  no  very  great 
depth,  and  sufficient  in  quantity  for  all  farm 
purposes. 

OLD  SETTLERS. 

Bloomfield  can  boast  of  being  among  the 
early  settled  townships  of  the  county,  and 
among  those  who  gave  it  a local  habitation 
and  a name  were:  George  Scurlock,  Samuel 
McClure,  Moses  ITale,  George  Poor,  Alexan- 
der Stephenson,  William  Burris,  Martin 
Poor,  Alexander  Poor,  Thomas  Vaughn, 
John  Callahan,  Picket  Marvin,  Robert  Fletch 
er,  Anderson  Cremeens,  Joseph  Boggs,  Sam- 
uel McCray,  Enoch  Russell  and  David  Keet- 
ing. 

In  June,  1831,  a petition  was  received  from 
inhabitants  of  section  12,  township  6,  range 
18,  asking  that  said  section  be  changed  from 
Franklin  to  Bloomfield  township  on  account 
of  inconvenience  of  attending  public  meet- 
ings. The  petition  was  granted. 
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This  was  followed  just  five  years  later,  June 
7, 1836,  by  a petition  to  be  placed  back  again, 
and  “ it  was  ordered  that  section  12,  township 
6,  range  18,  be  detached  from  Bloomfield  and 
that  the  same  be  attached  to  the  township  of 
Franklin.” 

POPULATION,  VALUATION,  ETC. 

The  population  of  Bloomfield  Township 
showed  at  first  rapid  progress  from  1840  to 
1860,  but  since  then  it  has  declined.  The 
population  by  decades  from  1840  is  here  giv- 
en: 1840,  721;  1850,  1,402;  1860,  1,775; 
1870,  1,775;  1880,  1,557. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  chattel  prop- 
erty of  the  township  was,  in  1880,  $82,844. 
The  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property 
in  1882  is  as  follows:  Real  estate,  $229,392; 
personal  property,  $94,884;  total,  $324,276. 
The  township  is  assessed  on  23,854  acres  of 
land. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS. 

The  first  record  found  only  dates  back  to 
1841.  That  year  the  officers  were:  Trus- 
tees, Geo.  Scurlock,  Win.  Iiale  and  Jno. 
Stephenson;  Treasurer,  Joel  Frasier;  Clerk, 
Robert  Mims;  Constables,  Barnsel  Lackey, 
Thos.  Frasier  and  Jno.  Andrews;  Overseers  of 
the  Poor,  J ames  Corn  and  Geo.  W.  Ware;  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  Jno.  Callahan  and  James 
Miller. 

The'present  officers  (lS83)are:  Trustees,  Jas. 
Plummer,  James  E.  Lackey  and  John  Buck- 
ley;  Treasurer,  William  Scurlock;  Clerk, 
Harrison  Poor;  Assessor,  Benj.  F.  Calla- 
ghan; Constables,  J.  W.  Cole  and  David  T. 
Janes;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Richard  T. 
Jones  and  David  D.  Edwards. 

Williamson  Scurlock  was  elected  a Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  1857  and  held  the  office  con- 
tinuously for  twenty-one  years. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES. 

There  are  ten  school  districts  in  Bloom- 
field Township  named  and  numbered  as  fol- 


lows: Key  Stone  School,  No.  1;  Pattonsville 
School,  No.  2;  Union  School,  No.  3;  Winches- 
ter School,  No.  4,  joint  district  with  one  in 
Franklin  Township;  The  Run  School,  No. 
5;  No  District,  No.  6;  Callaghan  School, 
No.  7;  Yeja  School,  No.  8;  Buckley  School, 
No.  9,  joint  district  with  one  in  Franklin 
Township;  The  White  School,  No.  10. 

The  Winchester  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Doughty  in  1842.  In  1858  they  built  their 
church  and  appointed  the  following  Trustees : 
Randall  R.  Russell,  Findley  Cherington, 
Wm.  Poor,  J.  W.  McClure  and  Stephen 
Yaughn.  The  membership  was  about  thirty 
and  the  pastor  was  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Benner. 
The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Mordecai  D. 
Yaughn;  its  Trustees  are:  James  Plummer, 
Hamby  Barton,  John  Buckley,  J.  W.  Mc- 
Clure,Sr., and  Armstead  Scurlock, and  its  mem- 
bers now  number  thirty-five.  Services  are 
held  every  two  weeks,  and  Sabbath-school  ev- 
ery Sunday  from  April  1 to  Oct.  1. 

The  Bethania  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church 
was  organized  sometime  about  1847,  and 
erected  the  present  church  building  in  1856, 
at  a cost  of  $600.  The  ministers  on  the  cir- 
cuit who  take  turns  preaching  at  Betha- 
nia are  as  follows:  Revs.  John  Rogers, 

John  Evans,  Evan  Janes,  Benj.  Thomas, 
John  M.  Janes  and  Wm.  R.  Evans.  Services 
and  Sabbath-school  every  Sunday.  Pres- 
ent membership,  twenty-seven.  The  church 
is  located  in  the  southeast  corner  of  section 
27  and  has  a cemetery  in  connection. 

Carmel  Congregational  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  1856,  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Thomas.  A 
neat  church  was  erected  in  1857,  at  a cost  of 
$600,  and  was  dedicated  by  Rev.  John  P. 
Thomas.  The  Trustees  at  that  time  were: 
Evan  T.  Evans,  Isaac  S.  Evans  and  Thomas 
S.  Morgan.  The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev. 
George  Reese,  and  the  Trustees  are:  John  J. 
Richards,  David  Edwards  and  D.  D.  Davis.  It 
has  a membership  of  about  forty-five  with  ser- 
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vices  and  Sabbath-school  every  Sunday.  The 
church  is  located  in  the  east-central  portion  of 
section  35. 

The  Veja  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
organized  in  1S40  by  Rev.  John  Ferree,  with 
about  twenty  members.  The  church  was 
built  the  same  year.  Trustees,  John  J.  Ev- 
ans, James  A.  Dair  and  Thomas  Wilmore. 
The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  James  Q. 
Laken;  Trustees,  John  J.  Jenkins,  Henry 
Sharp,  James  Lackey,  Riley  Corn  and  Will- 
iam Raker,  and  has  a membership  of  sixty. 
Service  is  held  every  Sunday  and  also  a Sab- 
bath-school. The  value  of  the  church  proper- 
ty is  $750. 

The  Bethlehem  Baptist  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  1369,  by  Rev.  Daniel  Lloyd,  with 
about  thirty  members.  The  present  pastor  is 
Rev.  Daniel  Jones;  Trustees,  Johu  Williams, 
Enoch  Thomas  and  D avid  Morgan.  Its  mem- 
bership is  now  about  thirty.  Preaching  ev- 
ery two  weeks.  The  church  is  located  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  section  35,  and  was 
erected  in  1870.  The  property  is  valued  at 
$600. 

Just  what  year  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  was  organized  at  the  Key  Stone  Fur- 
nace could  not  be  ascertained,  but  in  1858 
Rev.  Mr.  Wakefield  preached  to  a class  of 
ten.  In  1S66  Rev.  Mr.  Tresenrider  held  a 
protracted  meeting  at  that  place.  There  were 
some  twenty  persons  joined,  and  that  was  the 
first  class  of  any  consequence.  In  1867  the 
lurnace  company  gave  $400  toward  building 
a school-house  with  the  privilege  of  holding 
church  meetings  in  it.  The  first  pastor  after 
the  church  or  school  building  was  finished, 
was  Rev.  S.  P.  Matthews,  there  being  about 
thirty-five  members  in  the  organization.  The 
present  pastor  is  the  Rev..  Mordecai  Vaughn. 
Services  are  held  every  two  weeks. 

The  Union  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Doughty  at  the 
residence  of  Father  Martin  in  1842,  with  a 
membership  of  twelve  or  fifteen.  They  have 


held  their  meetings  ever  since  in  the  Union 
school-house,  except  occasionally  at  the  resi- 
dence of  some  of  its  members.  The  present 
minister  is  the  Rev.  M.  D.  Vaughn;  Class- 
Leader,  S.  M.  Vaughn;  Steward,  T.  II. 
Vaughn;  membership,  sixty.  Services  every 
Sabbath,  and  Sunday-school  nine  months  of 
the  year. 

AN  OLD  BOOK. 

There  is  in  the  possession  of  Harrison 
Poor  a copy  of  the  Royal  Standard  English 
Dictionary,  published  in  Edinburg,  Scotland, 
in  1777.  It  is  an  interesting  work,  and 
really,  while  valuable,  a great  curiosity.  It  is 
quite  different  in  its  typographical  style  from 
the  books  of  the  present  day.  It  is  prized 
greatly  by  its  owner. 

THE  KEYSTONE  FURNACE 

is  located  on  section  1 2,  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  township.  The  furnace  was 
erected  by  John  McConnell  & Co.  in  1848, 
and  it  continued  in  their  hands  until  1853, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  Green,  Benner  & 
Co.  This  firm  kept  it  pretty  constantly  in 
blast  for  some  eighteen  years,  when  late  in 
1871  Hon.  II.  S.  Bundy  became  its  proprie- 
tor. It  is  a charcoal  furnace  and  is  now  mak- 
ing twenty-four  tons  of  pig  iron  every  twen- 
ty-four hours.  It  formerly  made  but  twelve 
tons.  There  are  employed  about  100  men 
in  all  its  departments.  The  manager  is  Au- 
gustus Robb;  bookkeeper,  David  Mont- 
gomery; storekeeper,  Timothy  II.  Ewing; 
foundry  manager,  Peter  McClain,  and  black- 
smith, H.  W.  Higgins.  In  February,  1879, 
Mr.  Bundy  erected  a grist-mill  on  Raccoon 
Cre.ek,  near  the  furnace,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  furnace  men  and  the  people  around. 
It  is  a substantial  building  and  has  the  cele- 
brated turbine  water-wheel.  The  postoffice 
at  Keystone  Furnace  was  established  in  May, 
1855,  and  Samuel  Benner  was  the  Post- 
master. The  office  is  still  continued,  and  Au- 
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Justus  Robb  has  the  office  in  charge.  There 
is  another  postoffice  at  Pattonsville,  near  the 
north  center  of  the  township,  and  one  at 
Teja,  near  the  south  center  and  line. 

WINCHESTER 

is  a small  hamlet  located  near  the  geographical 
center  of  the  township,  and  near  a beautiful 
grove  long  used  for]  religious  and  political 
meetings.  At  the  south  end  of  this  grove 
the  Methodists  erected  a house  of  worship 
some  years  ago.  Tne  population  of  the  ham- 
let' is  about  sixty,  and  it  has  one  general  store. 
Williamson  Scurlock,  proprietor;  one  saloon, 
kept  by  G.  W.  Reed,  and  one  blacksmith 
shop,  kept  by  S.  E.  Markham.  The  Post- 
master is  E.  W.  Marvin.  The  narrow  gauge 
railroad  passes  through  the  township  from 
north  to  south,  near  its  center,  thus  giving 
the  people  good  transportation  facilities. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Hamby  Barton , third  son  of  Thomas  and 
Charlotte  (Hale)  Barton,  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Nov.  30,  1827.  He  was  reared  a 
farmer,  and  educated  at  the  log-cabin  sub- 
scription schools.  He  was  engaged  in  deal- 
ing in  iron  ore  for  eighteen  years,  but  for 
the  past  several  years  has  followed  farming. 
He  purchased  and  removed  to  his  present 
farm,  formerly  known  as  the  Dr.  Marvin 
farm,  in  1876.  He  lias  filled  the  office  of 
Trustee  of  this  township  for  fifteen  years. 
He  was  Assessor  for  1862  and  District  Asses- 
sor for  1870.  He  was  .married  Nov.  10, 
1853,  to  Lucinda  Quiekel,  who  was  born  in 
Gallia  County  in  1835,  and  is  a daughter  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Quiekel.  Five  children 
have  been  born  to  them,  of  whom  three  are 
living — Isaac  F.,  born  Nov.  23,  1854;  Mollie 
C.,  Sept.  14,  1859  (wife  of  A.  J.  Nelson),  and 
Ross  A.,  Sept.  19,  1862.  John  was  born  Feb. 
4,  1857,  and  died  Sept.  26,  1865,  and  Grant 
was  born  May  2,  1866,  and  died  Feb.  18, 
1869.  Mr.  Barton  and  family  are  members 


of  the  Methodist  church,  of  which  he  has 
served  as  Leader  and  Steward  a number  of 
years,  and  at  the  present  time  is  District 
Steward.  His  parents  were  born  in  Patrick 
County,  Va.,  and  settled  in  Gallia  County, 
Ohio,  in  1811,  with  their  parents,  Sharp  and 
Jennie  Barton  and  James  and  Mary  Hale, 
and  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  were  mar- 
ried in  1815.  They  reared  a family  of  four 
sons  and  three  daughters,  our  subject  being 
the  third  son.  Mr.  Barton  died  Aug.  27, 
1845,  and  his  wife  died  Sept.  28,  1877. 

John  Buckley , farmer,  stock-raiser  and 
dealer  in  stock,  was  born  Feb.  19,  1825,  in 
Franklin  Township,  Jackson  County.  He 
attended  the  log-cabin  schools  and  was  reared 
to  the  life  of  a farmer,  which  avocation  he 
has  always  followed.  He  experienced  many 
of  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  and  has  seen 
Jackson  County  change  from  a wilderness  to 
what  it  now  is.  He  purchased  his  present 
farm  many  years  ago,  where  he  has  been  very 
successful  in  all  his  business  operations.  He 
was  married  Dec.  31,  1849,  to  Frankie, daugh- 
ter of  George  and  Eiizabetli  Scurlock.  Of 
their  nine  children  one  son  and  six  daughters 
are  living.  His  wife  died  June  26,  1868. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  church. 
He  was  married  again  May  1,  1870,  to  Nancy 
J.,  daughter  of  Samuel  R.  and  Susan  (Ward) 
Johnson,  by  whom  he  has  had  two  sons.  He 
and  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  church, 
which  he  has  served  as  Steward  and  is  at  pres- 
ent Trustee.  He  was  Land  Appraiser  of 
Bloomfield  Township  in  1880,  and  one  of  the 
judges  for  election  for  1882.  He  was  elected 
to  his  present  position  of  Township  Trustee 
in  1883.  His  parents  were  born,  reared  and 
married  in  Greenbrier  County,  Va.,  and  came 
to  Ohio  in  an  early  day,  and  in  1814  entered 
land  in  Franklin  Township,  where  they  reared 
a family  of  eleven  children.  Mrs.  Buckley 
died  at  the  age  of  forty  years  and  Mr.  Buck- 
ley  lived  to  be  seventy-four  years  of  age. 

William  Burris  was  born  in  North  Caro- 
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lina,  Aug.  15,  1802,  and  came  with  his  par- 
ents to  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  in  1804,  and  to 
Jackson  County  in  1811.  He  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Charlotte  Ross,  by  whom  he  had  five 
children,  of  whom  one  daughter  only  sur- 
vives. His  wife  died  in  1S28  and  in  1830  he 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and 
Isabelle  Dempsey.  This  union  was  blessed 
with  seven  children,  of  whom  four  sons  are 
living.  He  was  Land  Appraiser  of  Bloomfield 
Township,  and  died  Sept.  18,  1SS1.  His 
widow  still  survives. 

Benjamin  Callaghan  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  March  22,  1S36,  a son  of  Will- 
iam 0.  Ii.  and  Martha  (Hanna)  Callaghan, 
natives  of  Virginia,  his  father  born  in  Bath 
County,  Hov.  16,  1797,  and  his  mother  in 
Greenbrier  County,  July,  1803.  Ilis  father 
came  to  Jackson  County  in  IS  1 1 and  his 
mother  in  1S15.  They  were  married  Hov.  26, 
1826,  and  had  a family  of  ten  children.  His 
father  was  a Justice  of  the  Peace  about  twenty 
years  and  Township  Trustee  a number  ot 
years.  He  died  March  15,  1S79.  His  moth- 
er died  June  28,  1882.  Our  subject  was 
reared  to  the  life  of  a farmer  and  has  always 
followed  that  vocation.  He  has  served  as 
Assessor  of  the  township  three  years.  Sept. 
9,  185S,  lie  was  married  to  Sarah  E.,  daughter 
of  Caleb  and  Mary  P.  Sharp.  They  have 
seven  children — Augustus,  William  V.,  Ben- 
jamin F.,  Emma  J.,  Mary  C.,  Anna  and 
Laura.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callaghan  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

William  James  Callahan , only  son  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  (James)  Callahan,  was  born  in 
Jackson  County,  March  2,  1S22.  He  has 
followed  agricultural  pursuits  through  life  and 
for  the  past  seven  years  been  engaged  in  rais- 
ing and  dealing  in  stock,  lie  was  married 
in  October,  1S45,  to  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Ann  Strain,  of  Jackson  County, 
formerly  from  Pennsylvania.  This  union 
was  blessed  with  ten  children,  of  whom  three 
sons  and  four  daughters  are  living.  Mrs. 


Callahan  died  July  3,  1876,  aged  fifty-one 
years.  She  was  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Callahan  also  belongs 
to  that  church.  His  father  was  born  in  Bath 
County,  Va.,  in  1795,  and  came  with  his 
parents  from  Bath  County,  Va , to  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  in  1811.  He  entered  land  where 
our  subject  now  resides.  lie  filled  the  offices  of 
County  Assessor  and  Township  Trustee  a 
number  of  years  and  was  also  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  He  was  one  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  Oct.  1,  1852. 

Riley  Corn , eldest  son  of  James  and  Milly 
(Vernon)  Corn,  was  born  in  Jackson  County, 
Ohio,  May  28,  1827.  His  father  was  born 
in  Patrick  County,  Va.,  Sept.  28,  1801, 
and  his  mother  in  Stokes,  N.  C.,  June  11, 
1805.  They  were  married  in  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  where  their  parents  had  removed 
about  1S11,  and  had  a family  of  nine  chil- 
dren, eight  of  whom  grew  to  maturity. 
Ilis  mother  died  Oct.  10,  1878.  His 
father  still  lives  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio. 
Riley  was  reared  on  a farm,  but  being  desir- 
ous of  an  education  studied  evenings  and 
when  nineteen  years  of  age  was  qualified  to 
teach.  He  taught  twenty-five  terms,  eight 
terms  in  his  own  school  district.  Since  then 
he  has  been  engaged  in  farming.  In  1S56  lie 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  Limestone  Iron 
Company,  retaining  his  interest  till  the  fur- 
nace closed.  In  1S59  he  was  elected  Clerk  of 
Bloomfield  Township,  and  held  the  office  till 
1S65,  when  he  refused  to  serve,  but  in  1866 
w$is  again  elected,  serving  till  1S78.  In  June, 
1S65,  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
served  six  years.  April  18,  1800,  he  married 
Jemima,  daughter  of  Gilbert  and  Abigail 
(Patten)  AVeed.  They  have  five  children, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Corn  are  members  of  the  Methodist  church, 
lie  is  a Class-Leader  and  Trustee. 

David  Dudley  Edwards , maiket  gardener, 
Winchester,  Jackson  County,  was  born  April 
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8,  1844,  in  what  was  then  Gallia  County,  but 
now  Jackson  County.  Daring  his  boyhood 
days  he  attended  thecommon  school  and  work- 
ed at  the  grist  and  saw  mill  and  woolen  fac- 
tory owned  by  his  father.  Although  only 
seventeen  years  old,  he  enlisted  in  the  late 
war  in  Company  G,  Seventh  Ohio  Cavalry,  as 
a private  for  three  years.  He  was  on  detached 
duty  as  scout  through  Kentucky  and  was  for 
a time  mail  messenger  on  the  railroad  from 
Knoxville  to  Cleveland,  Tenn.  He  was  with 
General  Burnside  as  messenger,  for  a time 
and  with  General  Parks  at  Bean  Station.  He 
was  then  assigned  to  General  Schofield’s  com- 
mand and  was  messenger  on  his  staff  till  he 
was  disabled  by  a fall  from  his  horse  and  dis- 
charged at  Raleigh,  H.  C.,  June  12,  1365. 
Returning  home  he  attended  a select  school 
one  term  at  Winchester,  after  which  he  pur- 
chased a portable  saw-mill  and  was  engaged 
in  milling  over  a year.  He  then  sold  his  mill 
and  ran  a saw-miil  for  other  parties  for  three 
years,  when  he  operated  a saw-mill  in  Ken- 
tucky for  two  years.  He  then  engaged  at 
bridge-building  on  the  Scioto  Valley  Railroad 
for  three  months,  after  which  he  and  his 
brother  built  the  bridges  on  the  Scioto  Valley 
extension  from  Wheelersburg  to  Hanging 
R)ck.  Since  then  he  has  been  successfully 
engaged  in  his  present  business.  In  1880  he 
took  the  census  of  Bloomfield  Township  and 
in  1883  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
that  township.  He  is  a member  of  Trowel 
Lodge,  Ho.  132,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  of  Jackson, 
and  belongs  to  the  Methodist  church.  His 
parents,  David  A.  and  Hannah  Edwards,  were 
natives  of  Cardiganshire,  South  Wales.  They 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in 
Gallia  County  in  1S38.  He  died  in  January, 
1879.  His  widow  and  five  sons  are  still 
living. 

Joseph  Ilale,  fanner,  Bloomfield  Township, 
Jackson  Co.,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Gallia  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  June  23,  1837,  the  eldest  son 
of  Robert  and  Miry  Hale.  His  great-grand- 


father, James  Hale,  settled  in  Jackson  County 
in  1800,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  ot 
the  county.  Our  subject  was  reared  a farmer 
and  has  always  followed  that  occupation.  He 
has  filled  the  office  of  Trustee  eight  years,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1881  was  elected  Assessor  and 
re-elected  in  1882.  Jan.  20, 1859,  he  married 
Levina,  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Lucy 
Ware.  Her  parents  were  early  settlers  ot 
Jackson  County,  from  Virginia.  Eight  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  them,  three  sons  and 
five  daughters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Henry  Whitfield  Higgins , blacksmith  at 
Keystone  Furnace,  was  born  Sept.  9,  1837, 
in  Jackson  County,  and  is  a son  of  Henry  J. 
and  Ann  Higgins,  who  were  born  and  reared 
in  Bedford  County,  Va.  They  came  to  Ohio 
in  1832,  and  died  in  Jackson  County.  Our 
subject  began  to  work  at  furnaces  when  nine 
years  old  and  continued  to  work  at  them  till 
the  breaking  out  of  the  late  civil  war,  when 
he  enlisted  in  August,  1862,  in  Company  H, 
Twenty-Seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  as  a private 
for  three  years.  He  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Corinth,  Risaca,  Kennesaw  Mountain, 
siege  and  capture  of  Atlanta,  and  a number  of 
others.  On  account  of  having  injured  his 
eyes,  he  was  discharged  at  Camp  Dennison, 
Ohio,  July  7,  1865.  He  then  returned  home 
and  engaged  in  blacksmithing  for  a time, 
after  which  he  was  engaged  in  making  roads 
and  attending  to  the  wood  supply  for  the  Key- 
stone Furnace,  and  was  assistant  manager  of 
the  furnace  for  eight  years.  He  was  married 
March  14,  1858,  to  Virginia,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Amanda  Dickason,  early  settlers 
of  Gallia  County.  They  have  a family  of  six 
sons  and  one  daughter.  He  and  wife  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  church,  of  which  he 
is  Steward. 

Edward  Lewis  Johnson , physician  and  sur- 
geon, Winchester,  Jackson  County,  was  born 
April  7,  1851,  in  Jackson  County.  He  was 
reared  on  a farm,  and  attended  school  till  he 
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was  fourteen  years  old,  and  before  he  reached 
the  age  of  fifteen  years  taught  school.  lie 
continued  teaching  during  the  winter  months 
and  working  on  the  farm  a portion  of  the  sum- 
mer till  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  he  attended  the  National  Nor- 
mal College  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  one  year  and 
two  terms.  After  leaving  school  he  taught  a 
short  time.  In  his  twenty -second  year  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  A.  B.  Mon- 
ahan, of  Jackson.  During  the  winter  of  1873- 
’74,  he  attended  the  Ohio  Medical  College  at 
Cincinnati,  and  in  the  winter  of  1874-’75  at- 
tended Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philadel- 
phia, graduating  in  the  spring  of  1875.  He 
immediately  became  associated  with  Timothy 
Marvin,  who  died  shortly  after,  and  since  then 
Dr.  Johnson  has  practiced  his  profession 
alone,  and  is  meeting  with  much  success. 
April  7,  1879,  he  was  married  to  Nancy  A. 
Cherington,  who  has  borne  him  two  children 
— Erma  and  Holm.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Her 
father,  Spencer  Cherington,  was  a volunteer 
in  Company  K,  Thirty-sixth  Ohio  Infantry, 
and  gave  his  life  for  his  country.  Samuel  R. 
Johnson,  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  one 
of  Franklin  Township’s  first  settlers. 

Richard  Thomas  Jones , eldest  son  of 
Thomas  E.  and  Ann  Jones,  was  born  in  Car- 
diganshire, South  Wales,  Nov.  16,  1837. 
In  1849  he  came  with  his  parents  to  the 
United  States,  and  lived  in  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, Jackson  County,  till  the  spring  of  1851, 
when  his  father  purchased  the  farm  where  he 
now  resides.  Our  subject  attended  school  in 
Wales,  and  completed  his  education  at  the 
common  schools  of  Jackson  County.  He  was 
reared  a farmer,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
went  to  Pike’s  Peak  during  the  mining  ex- 
citement, and  was  engaged  trading  across  the 
plains  fur  six  years.  He  then  returned  home, 
where  he  remained  a short  time,  when  he 
embarked  for  Wales,  where  he  remained  nine- 
teen months.  While  in  Wales  he  was  mar- 


ried, Jan.  11,  1S65,  to  Mary  Jones,  of  Cardi- 
ganshire, South  Wales.  Their  children  are — 
John  T.,  born  Dec.  17,  1865;  Catherine  A., 
April  20,  1867;  Anna  G.,  June  27,  1878,  and 
Evan  E.,  Feb.  6,  18S3.  Mrs.  Jones  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  church. 
Since  returning  from  Wales  he  has  followed 
farming.  He  served  two  terms  as  Trustee  of 
Bloomfield  Township,  and  is  at  present  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  having  been  elected  in  the 
spring  of  1881. 

Albert  Wesley  Lackey)  son  of  Adam  and 
Nancy  (Stephenson)  Lackey,  was  born  Aug. 
29,  1858,  in  Bloomfield  Township,  on  the 
farm  where  he  now  resides.  He  attended  the 
common  schools,  and  spent  one  term  at  the 
Rio  Grande  College  in  Gallia  County.  With 
the  exception  of  having  taught  school  two 
terms  he  has  pursued  farming  through  life, 
together  with  raising  and  dealing  in  stock. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  His  father  is  a native  of  Bloomfield 
Township,  and  his  mother  of  Milton  Town- 
ship Jackson  County.  The  former  filled  va- 
rious township  and  county  offices  during  his 
life.  He  was  on  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  the  county  two  terms.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight  years,  in  1882,  and  his  wife 
died  in  July,  1879,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

James  E'phrodidas  Lackey , eldest  son  of 
Alexander  and  Catherine  (Stoker)  Lackey, 
was  born  Feb.  6,  1833,  on  the  place  where 
he  still  resides.  He  has  always  followed 
farming,  and  is  one  of  the  practical  and  suc- 
cessful farmers  of  the  county.  He  held  the 
office  of  Trustee  of  his  township  from  1865 
till  1875,  and  was  again  elected  to  the  position 
in  1 8S2,  and  re-elected  in  18S3.  He  was  mar- 
ried Aug.  29,  1855,  to  Mary  A.,  daughter  of 
Caleb  and  Mary  Sharp.  They  had  a family 
of  two  children — Leonidas  F.  and  Laura  M. 
His  wife  belonged  to  the  Methodist  church. 
She  died  July  10,  1881,  and  March  14,  1882, 
he  married  Tilla  A.,  daughter  of  John  J.  and 
Betsy  Jones.  She  is  a member  of  the  Meth- 
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odist  church.  Our  subject’s  father  was  born 
in  Virginia,  Feb.  14,  1803,  and  came  to  Jack- 
son  County  when  three  years  of  age.  His 
wife  was  a native  of  North  Carolina.  They 
had  six  children,  of  whom  two  sons  and  one 
daughter  are  yet  living.  Mr.  Lackey  died  in 
his  seventy-fourth  year.  His  widow  survives, 
being  in  her  seventy -fifth  year. 

Peter  McClain , eldest  son  of  John  and 
Jane  McClain,  natives  of  Ohio  and  Scotland 
respectively,  was  born  in  Gallia  County,  Sept. 
1,  1844.  He  lived  on  a farm  till  he  was 
eighteen  years  old,  after  which  he  worked  at 
the  Keystone  Furnace  till  he  enlisted,  June 
1,  1863,  in  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-ninth  Ohio  Infantry,  as  a private,  to 
serve  six  months,  but  served  over  his  time. 
He  was  in  the  campaigns  through  Kentuckj7-, 
Tennessee  and  Virginia,  and  was  at  the  sur- 
render of  the  Southern  troops  at  Cumberland 
Gap,  and  participated  in  the  battle  on  Clinch 
River,  in  Fast  Tennessee.  He  was  mustered 
out  at  Cleveland,  and  discharged  March  1, 
1864,  after  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  Key- 
stone Furnace,  and  is  at  present  foundryman 
at  the  furnace,  having  been  appointed  to  his 
present  position  in  1880.  Aug.  1,  1864,  he 
was  married  to  Califirna,  daughter  of  Enoch 
and  Zerna  Russell,  who  were  the  first  settlers 
where  the  Keystone  Furnace  now  stands. 
Four  children  have  been  born  to  them,  all  of 
whom  are  living.  Mr.  McClain  and  wife  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Jacob  McClure , Jr.,  son  of  Arthur  and 
Jane  (Stephenson)  McClure,  was  born  Jan.  2, 
1836,  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides.  His 
parents  were  natives  of  Monroe  and  Green- 
brier counties,  Va.,  respectively,  and  when 
children  came  with  their  parents  to  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  where  they  were  married,  and 
reared  a family  of  ten  children,  all  of  whom 
survive.  They  were  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church.  Mr.  McClure  fol- 
lowed farming  all  his  life.  He  was  born  April 
18, 1803,  and  died  March  18,  1857.  His  widow 


still  survives,  aged  seventy-six  years.  Our 
subject  has  endured  many  of  the  priva- 
tions of  pioneer  life,  as  his  father  set- 
tled on  the  farm  now  owned  by  him 
when  it  was  all  in  the  woods.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  farming  all  his  life,  and  has 
one  of  the  best  kept  farms  in  the  township. 
Nov.  1,  1860,  he  was  married  to  Almira  E., 
daughter  of  Samuel  R.  and  Susan  (Ward) 
Johnson,  of  Jackson  County,  Ohio.  Five  chil- 
dren were  born  to  this  union,  of  whom  four 
are  living — Elta  G.,  Minnie  S.s  Rexie  A.  and 
Jennie  F.  Their  eldest  child,  Myrtie  M.,  died 
at  the  age  of  four  years,  five  months  and 
twenty  days.  Mr.  McClure,  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

Oeorge  Washington  Poor , farmer  and  deal- 
er in  stock,  is  the  youngest  son  of  Alexander 
and  Nancy  (Burris)  Poor.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  1809  came 
to  Jackson  County,  where  he  entered  land  in 
Bloomfield  Township,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  the  township.  He  was  Colonel  of 
the  Jackson  County  militia  for  many  years, 
and  represented  the  county  in  the  State  Leg- 
islature one  term.  Our  subject  has  always  fol- 
lowed agricultural  pursuits,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  most  extensive  dealers  in  stock  in  the 
county.  He  was  married  March  7,  1850,  to 
Arthalinza,  daughter  of  Harry  and  Phoebe 
Phillips,  of  Jackson  County.  Of  the  nine 
children  born  to  this  union,  three  sons  and 
three  daughters  are  living.  He  is  a member 
of  Trowel  Lodge,  No.  132,  A.  F.  & A.  M., 
and  the  chapter  and  council  R.  A.  M.,  of 
Jackson,  Ohio.  Mr.  Poor  was  one  of  the  first 
men  in  Bloomfield  to  favor  the  principles  of 
the  Republicans,  and  has  been  an  active 
worker  in  that  party  since  its  organization. 

Benoni  Rhodes , farmer,  was  born  May  24, 
1827,  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  and  is  the 
third  son  of  William  and  Mary  Rhodes,  who 
were  natives  of  Fayette  County,  Pa.  His 
parents  settled  in  Jackson  County  in  1819,. 
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where  his  father  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years.  Our  subject  was  reared  on  a farm  and 
was  educated  at  the  subscription  schools. 
Upon  reaching  manhood  he  began  burning 
charcoal  at  furnaces,  and  followed  this  for 
several  years,  but  for  the  past  ten  years  he  has 
been  engaged  in  farming.  He  was  married 
Oct.  10,  1853,  to  Hannah  Gill,  a native  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  daughter  of  John  and 
Sarah  Gill.  He  has  a family  of  five  children 
—two  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  wife 
died  Dec.  4,  1876.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  Trustee 
of  Milton  Township  for  a number  of  years. 

Elisha  Scurlock , sixth  son  of  George  and 
Elizabeth  (Hanna)  Scurlock,  was  born  Feb. 
8,  1840,  in  Bloomfield  Township,  Jackson 
County.  He  was  educated  at  the  common 
schools  and  at  the  select  schools  at  Ewington 
and  Berlin.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
he  engaged  in  teaching  school,  which  he  fol- 
lowed during  the  winters  for  eight  yeais 
and  engaged  in  farming  in  the  summers. 
Since  then  he  has  pursued  farming  in  connec- 
tion with  raising  and  dealing  in  stock.  Mr. 
Scurlock,  our  subject’s  father,  was  a native 
of  North  Carolina,  and  when  six  years  old, 
in  1806,  he  came  to  Ohio.  He  died  in  Jack- 
son  County  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
His  wife  came  from  Greenbrier  County,  Ya. , 
to  Ohio.  She  died  in  her  sixty-ninth  year. 

Williamson  Scurlock,  farmer  and  merchant 
at  Winchester,  was  born  Nov.  22,  1830,  in 
Jackson  County.  He  was  educated  at  the 
common  schools  and  the  graded  schools  of 
| Jackson.  He  has  followed  agricultural  pur- 
suits through  life  and  deals  very  extensively 
in  stock.  From  1866  till  1871  he  was  engaged 
: in  the  dry-goods,  grocery  and  general  mer- 
cantile business  at  Winchester,  and  in  1879 
resumed  his  mercantile  business,  in  which  he 
still  continues,  together  with  farming.  March 
4,  185S,  he  was  married  to  Martha,  daughter 
of  George  and  Mary  (Billups)  Boor.  To 
them  have  been  born  two  sons  and  twodaugh- 


ters,  of  whom  the  daughters  are  living.  In 
1857  Mr.  Scurlock  was  elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  which  office  he  held  for  twenty -one 
years.  He  is  a member  of  Trowel  Lodge, 
No.  132,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  of  Jackson.  His 
father,  George  Scurlock,  was  born  in  Stokes 
County,  N.  C.,  July  19,  1800,  and  when  six 
years  old  came  with  his  parents  to  Jackson 
County.  Our  subject’s  mother,  Elizabeth 
(Hanna)  Scurlock,  was  born  in  Greenbrier 
County,  Ya.,  Oct.  27, 1800,  and  came  to  Jack- 
son  County  at  an  early  age.  Mr.  Scurlock 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  His  wife’s 
death  occurred  several  years  previous.  Of 
their  nine  children,  four  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter are  living. 

Henry  Milton  Sharp , farmer,  was  born 
in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  Nov.  7, 1841,  a son 
of  Caleb  and  Mary  Sharp.  Aug.  29,  1862,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  II,  Twenty-seventh  Ohio 
Infantry,  for  three  years,  and  sixteen  months 
later  re-enlisted  as  a veteran.  He  was  in  the 
battles  of  Kermesaw  Mountain,  Decatur  and 
Atlanta.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  wounded, 
and  was  in  the  hospital  at  Marietta,  Ga.,  two 
weeks,  when  he  received  a furlough,  and  ar- 
rived home  Aug.  9,  1864.  Nov.  9,  1864,  he 
returned  to  Chattanooga  and  was  stationed 
near  Ringgold,  in  a block-house,  six  weeks 
when  he  returned  to  his  regiment  and  was  in 
the  engagement  at  Kingston,  N.  C.  He  was 
then  at  Raleigh  and  afterward  at  Washington 
at  the  grand  review  of  the  army,  when  he  was 
sent  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  muster  out,  and 
was  discharged  at  Camp  Dennison,  Ohio, 
July  22,  1865.  Since  his  return  home  he  has 
been  engaged  in  farming.  In  August,  1S70, 
he  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Hiram 
and  Lizzie  (Doddridge)  Russell.  Three  sons 
and  three  daughters  have  been  born  to  them, 
one  son  being  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sharp 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 

John  C.  Sharp , farmer,  was  born  in  Jack- 
son  County,  in  April,  1840.  His  father  was 
born  in  Bedford  County,  Ya.,  in  1803,  an  1 
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in  1828  was  married  to  Mary  Taylor,  a native 
of  Bedford  County.  Tney  removed  to  Gallia 
County,  Ohio,  in  1830,  and  in  1831  purchased 
land  in  Bloomfield  Township,  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, where  he  now  resides.  They  reared  eleven 
children,  of  whom  three  sons  served  in  the 
1 ite  war.  Our  subject  attended  the  common 
schools,  and  also  spent  four  months  at  the 
National  Normal  College  at  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
Sept.  16,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  G, 
Seventh  Ohio  Cavalry,  as  a private,  for  three 
years.  He  was  on  special  detail  duty  as 
bearer  of  dispatches — first,  on  General  Gil- 
more’s staff,  then  with  General  Burnside, 
after  which  he  served  on  General  Schofield’s 
staff  during  the  war.  lie  was  with  Sherman 
through  Georgia  until  Sept.  2,  1864,  when 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  for  seven 
months  in  Andersonville  prison.  He  was  on 
the  steamer  Sultana  when  it  blew  up  and 
1,300  men  perished.  He  was  discharged  at 
Camp  Chase,  May  20,  1865,  after  which  he 
returned  home.  After  recovering  his  health* 
he  engaged  as  clerk  in  a store,  where  he 
remained  but  a short  time.  Since  then  he 
has  been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  is  a member  of  Lodge  No.  609,  I.  O.  O. 
F.,  of  Centerville,  Gallia  Co.,  Ohio,  and  also 
belongs  to  Lincoln  Encampment,  I.  O.  0.  F., 
No.  100,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Thomas , third  son  of  Enoch 
and  Jane  (James)  Thomas,  was  born  in  Caer- 
marthenshire,  South  Wales,  Dec.  25,  1816. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  j oined  the  Welsh 
Congregatioual  church  of  Glandwn,  Pem- 
brokeshire. His  brethren  immediately  sent 
him  to  Llanboidy  College  to  be  educated  for 
the  ministry.  He  began  preaching  when  six- 
teen years  of  age.  In  1835  a number  of  the 
brethren  came  to  the  United  States  and  he 
accompanied  them  as  their  pastor.  They  lo- 
cated in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  worshiping  in  the  basement  of 
Dr.  Cox’s  (Presbyterian)  church,  where  Mr. 
Thomas  preached  the  first  sermon  in  the  Welsh 


language  in  St.  Louis.  He  preached  in  St. 
Louis  three  years,  and  then  followed  farming 
near  Hannibal,  Mo.,  four  years,  being  unable, 
on  account  of  ill  health,  to  preach  regularly. 
He  then  removed  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where 
he  worked  as  a machinist  on  locomotive  en- 
gines. In  1S46  he  came  to  Jackson  County, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  preached  for 
different  churches  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try seven  years,  and  was  missionary  for  the 
Welsh  in  Portsmouth  four  years,  and  organ- 
ized the  U nion  Church  of  that  place.  He  also 
organized  the  Welsh  church  at  Williamsburg, 
Iowa.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  Company  C, 
Fifty-sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  after  serving 
nine  months  as  a private  was  elected  Chap- 
lain. Three  months  later  he  was  detailed  by 
General  Prentiss  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Freedmen  at  Helena,  Ark. , and  was  in  charge 
of  their  farm  till  the  summer  of  1865.  He 
sent  a small  bale  of  cotton  to  President  Lin- 
coln as  the  first  fruits  of  the  labor  of  the  race 
he  had  emancipated.  After  his  discharge  he 
joined  the  Regular  Baptist  church,  and  labored 
in  the  ministry  in  the  counties  of  Gallia, 
Jackson,  Lawrence,  Scioto  and  Pike.  On  ac- 
count of  impaired  health  he  now  has  charge 
of  but  two  churches.  While  living  in  Cin- 
cinnati he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Margaret 
Griffith.  They  have  had  four  children — Sarah 
(wife  of  .Rev.  C.  S.  Baxter,  of  Jackson  Coun- 
ty), Enoch  M.,  David  J.  and  Robert  I.  G. 

Thomas  Harrison  Vaughn,  farmer,  stock- 
raiser  and  dealer  in  stock,  is  the  youngest  son 
of  Thomas  and  Rebecca  Vaughn.  He  was 
born  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides,  Sept. 
16,  1S37,  and  has  always  followed  the  avoca- 
tion of  a farmer.  He  was  married  Nov.  19, 
1863,  . to  Eveline,  daughter  of  Adam  and  Nan- 
cy Lackey,  early  settlers  of  Jackson  County. 
They  have  had  five  children  born  to  tl^em,  of 
whom  three  sons  and  a daughter  are  living. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vaughn  have  belonged  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  since  childhood, 
and  he  now  holds  the  position  of  Steward  of  the 
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church.  In  politics  he  affiliates  with  the  Re- 
publican party.  His  father  was  born  Sept.  2, 
1787,  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  in  charge  of 
Fort  Meigs  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  death  of  the  Indian  chief,  Tecum- 
seh.  He  settled  in  Jackson  in  1822,  where 
he  filled  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
Bloomfield  Township  a number  of  years.  He 
was  in  official  life  in  Jackson  County  forty 
years,  and  seventeen  years  of  that  time  was 
Associate  Judge  of  the  county. 

Stephen  N.  Vaughn,  fifth  son  of  Thomas 
and  Rebecca  Vaughn,  was  born  Feb.  24, 
1828,  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  log-cabin  subscription  schools 
which  he  attended  a short  time  during  the 
winters.  He  was  reared  to  farm  life,  and  ex- 
perienced many  of  the  privations  of  pioneer 
life.  All  his  life  lie  has  pursued  farming  and 
stock-raising,  at  which  he  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. He  was  married  May  25,  1858,  to 
Lucinda  D.,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  A. 
Parrel,  of  Pike  County.  They  have  had 
eight  children,  of  whom  one  son  and  four 
daughters  survive.  Mrs.  Vaughn  has  be- 
longed to  the  Methodist  church  since  her  fif- 
teenth year.  Mr.  Vaughn  joined  the  Method- 
ist church  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
has  been  Trustee  and  Steward  for  a number 
of  years.  He  is  now  Leader  of  the  church, 
and  is  an  active  worker  in  the  temperance 
cause.  He  was  a Whig  in  politics  till  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Republican  party,  since 
when  lie  has  always  affiliated  with  that  party. 

JEFFERSON  AND  MADISON  TOWNSHIPS. 

These  two  townships  form  the  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  county.  They  constitute 
a tract  of  land  which  is  rich  in  fire-clay  and 
limestone,  fair  in  iron  ore  and  coal,  and  poor 
as  a farming  country.  The  Portsmouth  Branch 
of  the  C.,  W.  & B.  R.  R .,  in  passing  from 
Hamden  to  Portsmouth,  enters  Jefferson,  the 
most  western,  turns  toward  the  east  and 
pisses  through  a portion  of  Madison  in  a 


southerly  course,  re-enters  Jefferson  and  cuts 
off*  the  southeast  corner,  leaving  the  town- 
ship about  midway  of  the  southern  border. 
The  narrow  gauge  railroad  passes  through 
Madison  from  north  to  south. 

The  valley  of  Symmes  Creek  passes  through 
Madison  from  north  to  south,  and  has  some 
fair  tillable  land.  A branch  of  this,  Black 
Fork,  passes  through  Jefferson  and  a part  of 
Madison;  also  furnishes  some  good  agricult- 
ural and  grazing  land. 

The  townships  are  most  thickly  settled 
near  the  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Oak  Hill, 
which  is  located  on  the  line,  centrally  from 
north  to  south.  This  is  the  only  town  in  the 
two  townships,  and  being  partly  in  each  serves 
to  combine  them. 

Madison  was  one  of  the  first  townships  or- 
ganized in  the  county,  but  originally  included 
the  eastern  one-third  of  Jefferson  and  the 
western  two-thirds  of  the  present  Madison,  ex- 
clusive of  the  southern  row  of  sections  which 
then  belonged  to  Gallia  County. 

Jefferson  was  made  a township  in  January, 
1822,  comprising  the  original  township  5,  of 
range  18.  Its  boundary  has  never  beou 
changed.  This  took  twelve  sections  from 
Madison,  but  a corresponding  twelve  have 
been  since  added  on  the  east,  which  gave  to 
Madison  the  entire  township  7,  of  range  17. 
At  a still  later  date  the  northern  row  of  sec- 
tions of  township  6,  range  17,  has  been  added 
to  Madison,  givingit  forty-two  sections.  Mad- 
ison Township  extends  one  and  one-half  miles 
further  north  than  Jefferson.  The  vicinity  ot 
Oak  Hill  was  settled  at  a very  early  date,  al- 
most as  soon  as  the  earliest  in  the  county. 
Why  the  locality  was  chosen  is  a mystery, 
since  the  farming  advantages  were  very  poor, 
and  the  minerals  were  then  not  known. 

In  1S16  the  Lister  of  Madison  Township 
was  John  Atkinson;  in  1S17,  John  Shumate, 
when  the  township  ranked  third  in  wealth 
among  the  eight  in  the  county.  In  1818 
John  Shumate  was  again  Lister,  the  township 
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still  holding  third  rank,  although  the  number 
of  townships  had  been  increased  to  nine. 

Population  in  1840 — Madison,  724;  Jeffer- 
son, 752.  1850 — Madison,  1,515;  Jefferson, 

1,036.  1860  — Madison,  2,081;  Jefferson, 

2,058.  1870 — Madison,  2,174;  Jefferson, 3, 002. 
18S0 — Madison,  2,113;  Jefferson,  2,443.  These 
last  figures,  which  indicate  a decline  in  both, 
include  that  portion  of  the  village  of  Oak 
Hill  lying  within  each  township.  The  south- 
western part  of  Jefferson  is  owned  by  mining 
companies,  and  is  almost  uninhabited. 

SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES. 

Madison  Township  has  eight  schools  and 
live  churches;  Jefferson  Township  has  eight 
schools  and  three  churches.  These  are  all 
outside  of  Oak  Hill.  The  first  school-house 
was  erected  in  1825  or  ’6.  In  the  winter  of 
1826-’27  Willis  O.  Willmore  was  the  teacher. 

OAK  HILL 

is  situated  on  the  Portsmouth  Branch  ot  the 
O.,  W.  & B.  R.  R.,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Jackson,  the  county  seat.  It  was  laid  out  by 
Messrs.  Bingham  and  Reed  in  1832.  Port- 
land, an  adjoining  village,  was  laid  out  in 
1853.  These  two  villages  were  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  Oak  TIill,  March  12,  1875. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  Welsh.  There 
are  six  churches  in  Oak  Hill,  Masonic  and  I. 
O.  O.  F.  lodges.  The  village  of  Oak  Hill, 
now  called  a hamlet,  was  incorporated  Nov. 
28,  1S79,  for  special  purposes.  The  Trustees 
met  at  the  office  of  J.  Edward  Jones.  Pres- 
ent— John  M.  Thomas,  Chairman;  J.  Edward 
Jones,  Secretary,  and  Edward  Miller.  A pe- 
tition was  presented  that  the  inhabitants  of 
said  village,  now  called  a hamlet,  be  advanced 
to  the  grade  of  a “ village.”  The  petition 
was  received  and  accepted,  and  an  election 
ordered  Dec.  27,  1879,  to  test  the  sentiment 
of  the  people.  The  vote  in  favor  of  the  change 
was  63;  nays,  4;  total  vote  polled,  67.  James 
W.  Dowler  was  appointed  to  take  the  census 


of  the  hamlet  in  pursuance  of  the  statutes  in 
such  case  made  and  provided;  and  he  report- 
ed atthe  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Jan. 
13,  1880,  that  the  number  was  598.  The 
Board  of  Trustees,  upon  the  question  of  ad- 
vancement, was  in  favor  of  such  advance- 
ment, and  that  the  hamlet  within  the  bounds 
of  the  incorporation  contains  the  requisite 
number  of  inhabitants.  The  following  order 
was  then  made  by  the  board: 

“On  motion,  it  was  Resolved , That  we  do 
hereby  declare  (as  such  Board  of  Trustees) 
that  the  inhabitants  of  such  corporation  (now 
called  a hamlet)  have  decided  upon  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  same  to  the  grade  of  a “ vil- 
lage,” and  hereby  order  and  direct  that  a cer- 
tified transcript  of  the  journal  entries  and 
proceedings,  together  with  the  census  poll- 
book  and  tallj’-sheet  in  the  premises,  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  County  Recorder  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Jackson,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  said  advancement  ot 
said  hamlet  of  Oak  Hill  to  the  grade  of  a 
village. 

Jno.  W.  Thomas,  ) 

J.  Edward  Jones,  V Trustees .” 
Edward  Miller.  ) 

Oak  Hill  was  incorporated  for  special  pur- 
poses, in  1874.  From  that  date  it  has  been 
governed  by  a special  set  of  officers. 

The  postoffice  was  established  at  Oak  Hill 
in  1834,  and  Levi  Massie  was  the  first  Post- 
master. 

In  1875,  Oct.  6 and  7,  the  Eisteddfod,  a 
Welsh  celebration,  was  held  at  Oak  Hill.  It 
was  the  great  event  of  its  history. 

MANUFACTURES. 

jEtna  Fire-Brick  Manufactory . — Fire- 
clay, so-called,  was  first  discovered  in  and 
around  Oak  Hill,  in  1872.  A company  was 
formed  with  above  name,  and  was  composed 
of  the  following  named  stockholders:  John 

J.  Jones,  Moses  Morgan,  J.  D.  Davis,  David 
Edwards,  Dr.  T.  E.  Griffith,  Elias  Morgan, 
John  D.  Jones,  Dr.  William  S.  Turret,  John 
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Davis,  Captain  G.  T.  Morgan,  John  Rogers, 
Miss  Ellen  Edwards  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Mor- 
gan. They  received  their  papers  of  incor- 
poration February,  1873,  and  in  September 
following,  had  their  first  manufactured  brick 
on  the  market.  They  met  with  a serious 
drawback  May  1, 1871,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  entire  buildings  by  fire,  involving  a se- 
rious loss.  The  buildings,  however,  were  re- 
placed without  loss  of  time,  and  the  manu- 
facture continued  up  to  the  present  time, 
increasing  their  business  and  finding  an 
increasing  market  for  their  wares.  Their  av- 
erage sales  are  from  $21,000  to  $22,000  per 
year.  They  own  their  own  coal  and  clay 
banks,  and  give  employment  to  forty  men. 
An  examination  by  Prof.  Norton  shows  a fine 
quality  of  clay,  and  the  enterprise  has  proved 
in  every  way  successful. 

Flouring  Mill. — This  was  first  construct- 
ed in  1866  by  W.  W.  Evans,  but  was  enlarged 
in  1871  by  Davis  & Williams  who  had  re- 
cently bought  it.  In  1879  it  was  again  re- 
modeled and  supplied  with  additional  machin- 
ery, increasing  its  capacity  to  twenty  barrels 
a day.  It  is  run  by  steam. 

Jefferson  Furnace  has  been  probably  the 
greatest  success  in  the  iron  manufacture  in 
Southern  Ohio.  The  Jefferson  Furnace  Co., 
composed  entirely  of  Welshmen,  was  organ- 
ized in  January,  1854,  with  an  original  capi- 
tal of  $50,000,  divided  into  100  shares  of  $500 
each.  Many  of  the  members  were  small 
farmers  who  deeded  their  lands  as  stock  to  the 
company,  some  forty,  some  eighty  and  some 
160  acres,  at  $12  an  acre,  reserving  one  acre 
where  the  buildings  stood  and  the  right  to 
cultivate  what  had  been  already  cleared. 
Some  of  them  paid  their  stock  by  labor  and 
some  paid  in  cash.  Tlie  capital  was  thus 
all  paid  in  promptly  and  assured  a basis  for 
operations  but  not  a broad  enough  one  to 
complete  so  great  an  undertaking  as  a large 
blast  furnace  and  the  company  went  into  debt 
to  a considerable  amount.  The  furnace, 


stack,  engine-house,  coal-house,  casting-house 
and  cabins  for  hands  were  erected,  ore-dig- 
gers, wood-choppers  and  other  hands  were  put 
to  work  in  the  fall  of  1854  and  in  the  follow- 
ing winter  about  800  tons  of  cold  blast  iron 
was  made,  which  turned  out  to  be  of  superior 
quality  for  car  wheels  and  machinery. 

The  original  company  consisted  of  thirty 
members,  formed  into  a joint  stock  company. 
The  officers  elected  at  first  were  all  members 
of  the  company.  They  were  as  follows:  T.  T. 
Jones,  Financial  Agent;  John  D.  Davis, 
Founder;  T.  Lloyd  Hughes,  Secretary  and 
Cashier,  and  William  M.  Jones,  Store-keeper. 
In  1856  part  of  the  company  holding  about 
one  third  of  the  whole  stock  contracted  the 
“ go  West  ” fever  and  sold  out  their  interests 
to  the  remaining  members  for  $900  a share, 
thus  nearly  doubling  their  money  in  two  years. 
This  threw  the  owners  in  additional  debt, 
but  not  being  discouraged  a moment,  the  of- 
ficers took  very  low  wages,  barely  enough  to 
live  on,  and  worked  with  energy  and  harmo- 
ny together  and  piloted  the  concern  through 
the  hard  times  of  1856-  9 successfully.  The 
policy  of  the  company  was  to  buy  all  the  timber 
from  owners  of  land  they  could  get  and  save 
their  own  for  future  use,  and  when  they  could 
not  get  the  timber  alone  tliej  would  buy  the 
land  also,  chop  the  timber  off  and  sell  it  again, 
having  at  some  periods  about  4,000  acres  of 
ore  and  wood  land.  From  the  small  begin- 
ning of  $50,000  the  amount  of  dividend  made 
from  first  to  last  so  far  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $700,000.  Another  item  well  worthy 
to  go  on  record  in  regard  to  the  Jefferson 
Furnace  is  that  she  never  was  run  on  the  Sab- 
bath. That  was  understood  on  the  formation 
of  the  company  and  entered  into  its  constitu- 
tion and  has  been  faithfully  kept  from  the  first 
move  of  the  engine  in  1854  until  the  present 
date.  She  never  ran  a moment  on  the  Lord’s 
day. 

An  incident  happened  some  years  ago  when 
the  secretary  of  the  company  was  called  to 
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Cincinnati  as  a witness  before  the  United 
States  Court  in  a very  heavy  trial  between  a 
Missouri  and  an  Ohio  firm.  Stanley  Mat- 
thews was  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  and  T.  D. 
Lincoln  for  defendant.  In  the  cross-exami- 
nation of  the  witness  by  Mr.  Matthews,  h e 
asked  him,  “ How  many  tons  per  month  does 
the  Jefferson  Furnace  make?”  His  ans- 
wer was,  “Ten  tons  per  day.  ” How  much 
per  month  was  the  question  and  he  began 
to  count  at  thirty  days  in  the  month  when 
the  witness  interrupted  him  and  said,  “ Count 
at  twenty  six,  sir;  the  Jefferson  never  runs  on 
Sunday.”  Judge  Swing  was  on  the  bench 
and,  being  a religious  man,  was  very  much 
moved  by  this  statement  of  the  witness  and, 
on  adjournment  of  court,  stepped  to  the  wit- 
ness and  congratulated  him  and  the  Jefferson 
Furnace  Company  through  him,  and  made 
many  friendly  remarks  in  regard  to  the  com- 
pany and  the  Welsh  settlement  in  general. 
This  furnace,  the  Pine  Grove  Furnace,  under 
the  management  of  a noble  Christian  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Robert  Hamilton,  and  the  Cambria 
Furnace,  nearly  all  owned  by  Welshmen,  are 
the  only  instances  known  to  the  writer,  in 
the  United  States  or  any  other  country,  where 
blast-furnaces  were  not  run  on  Sunday. 

The  Jefferson  Furnace  has  been  so  success- 
ful that  it  has  made  some  ot  its  stockholders 
wealthy  and  placed  many  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. The  original  officers  are  all  re- 
tired but  John  D.  Davis,  who  is  still  there 
superintending  the  work  with  a corps  of 
worthy  young  men  under  his  direction. 

T.  T.  Jones  retired  from  business  after 
twenty-two  years;  Wm.  W.  Jones,  now  de- 
ceased, after  eighteen  years;  T.  L.  Hughes 
after  twenty-six  years,  and  T.  M.  Jones  after 
about  three  years,  his  health  having  failed. 

OAK  hill  in  1883. 

At  the  present  time  Oak  Hill  has  about  six 
hundred  population,  a postoffice,  a public 
school,  four  churches,  one  public  hall,  two 


hotels,  two  general  stores,  two  boot  and  shoe 
stores,  two  drug  stores,  one  jewelry  store,  one 
harness  store,  one  book  store,  two  millinery 
stores,  a flouring  mill,  one  marble  works,  one 
fire  brick  manufactory,  two  wagon  shops,  one 
tailor  shop,  one  barber  shop,  two  blacksmith 
shops,  one  livery  stable  and  three  physicians. 

Oak  Hill  School  District, in  Jefferson  Town- 
ship, has  961  acres,  valued  at  $11,045,  and 
chattel  property  $12,674.  In  Madison  Town- 
ship the  Oak  Hill  School  District  has  2,196 
acres,  valued  at  $26,531,  and  personal  prop- 
erty $23,128. 

Southwest  of  Oak  Hill,  about  two  miles,  on 
the  railroad,  is  Samsonville,  a postoffice  and 
country  store,  and  one  and  a half  miles  further 
is  Monroe  Furnace  postoffice. 

Madison  Township  is  seven  miles  north 
and  south  and  six  miles  east  and  west,  with 
an  acreage  of  26,880,  and  there  are  found  up- 
on the  assessor’s  roll  25,243,  as  taxed.  The 
valuation  of  this  land  in  1882  was  placed  at 
$264,566;  the  personal  property  at  $95,365; 
total,  $359,931. 

Jefferson  Township  is  six  miles  square,  be- 
ing a congressional  township  in  size,  having 
an  area  of  23,040  acres.  The  assessment  in 
1882  was  $211,141;  personal  property,  $200,- 
661;  total,  $411,802.  Twenty-one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres  of  the  above 
land  was  on  the  assessment  roll  of  1882. 

The  townships  are  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Franklin  and  Bloomfield  townships;  on  the 
east  by  Gallia  County;  south  by  Gallia,  Law- 
rence and  Scioto  counties,  and  west  by  Ham- 
ilton Township. 

THE  WELSH  SETTLEMENT  IN  JACKSON  AND  GAL- 
LIA COUNTIES,  OHIO. 

BY  HON.  T.  L.  HUGHES. 

About  the  year  1817  four  men  with  fami- 
lies, from  the  county  of  Cardigan,  South 
Wales,  emigrated  and  settled  in  the  east  side  of 
Madison  Township,  near  Gallia  County 
line.  Their  names  were:  Evan  Evans,  John 
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Evans,  Timothy  Jones  and  Lewis  Davies. 
The  whole  country  around  was  then  an  unbro- 
ken wilderness  with  the  exception  of  a very 
tew  families  from  Virginia  that  settled  here 
and  there,  raised  log  cabins  and  cleared 
enough  land  around  them  to  raise  a little 
corn  and  vegetables.  These  four  sturdy 
Welshmen  were  the  nucleus  around  which,  in 
after  years,  a great  and  successful  colony  was 
gathered.  Their  descendants  are  numerous 
and  certainly  among  the  most  respected  and 
substantial  American  citizens  in  Jackson 
County. 

After  building  cabins  to  shelter  their  fami- 
lies, these  pioneers  began  courageously  to 
clear  patches  of  land  to  plant  corn,  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  to  live  on.  They  were 
good  hands  with  the  spade  and  mattock,  but 
poor,  very  poor,  with  the  ax;  chopping  went 
hard  with  them.  1 can  picture  to  myself  and 
almost  see  from  this  great  distance  of  time — 
nearly  seventy  years — Evan  Evans,  the  “ old 
settler,’’  as  he  was  always  called,  being  then 
a robust,  powerful  young  man,  and  who  only 
lately  left  us  at  eighty-eight,  a most  venerable 
looking  patriarch,  standing  at  the  butt  of  an 
oak-tree,  four  or  five  feet  through,  with  an  ax 
handled  with  a round  stick  of  hickory  in  his 
hand,  nibbling  around  the  tree  like  a boy  with 
his  hatchet,  in  earnest,  though,  and  looking  up 
very  often  to  watch  if  it  was  not  leaning  in 
any  direction  so  as  to  see  which  way  he  had 
to  run  for  life  in  the  event  of  its  falling.  Af- 
ter getting  the  first  patch  of  two  or  three 
acres  cleared  to  raise  the  very  necessaries  of 
life,  these  men  did  not  rest  a day,  but  kept  on 
enlarging  their  clearings  for  wheat.  Mow  a 
small  field  of  wheat  is  raised,  harvested  and 
threshed,  and  the  head  of  the  family  takes  a 
portion  of  it  on  horseback  to  a water-mill  on 
.Raccoon  Creek. 

After  this  a period  of  about  fifteen  years  pass- 
ed without  any  addition  to  the  little  colony  ex- 
cept a straggler  now  and  then  from  the  cities 
of  Pittsburg  or  Cincinnati.  But  in  the  years 


1836-’37  emigrants  began  to  pour  in  in  streams 
from  South  Wales,  mostly  from  Cardiganshire, 
some  from  Caermarthien  and  other  counties  in 
the  South,  and  a few  from  North  Wales. 
These  families  began  to  scatter  through  the 
woods  for  nearly  twenty  miles  in  diameter, 
until  gradually  the  whole  townships  of  Madi- 
son and  Jefferson  were  tolerably  well  filled, 
interspersed  with  other  nationalities,  and  all 
dwelt  together  in  harmony,  and  borrowed  of 
and  assisted  one  another  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  The  bulk  of  these  Welsh  immigrants 
were  from  the  celebrated  watering  place  Ab- 
erystwith  and  the  surrounding  country,  and 
mostly  all  professing  Christians,  belongingto 
the  Presbyterian  church,  or,  as  they  are  called 
at  home,  the  “ Calvinistic  Methodist.”  It  has 
always  been  the  custom  of  these  people,  who 
have  left  their  fatherland,  the  first  thing  after 
raising  some  sort  of  a cabin  in  which  to  shel- 
ter their  families,  to  erect  a little  better  house 
in  some  central  place,  in  which  to  meet  on 
Sabbath  days  to  worship  the  God  of  their  fa- 
thers by  holding  prayer-meetings  and  their 
loved  Sabbath-schools.  Occasionally  there 
would  be  a sermon,  if  one  could  be  gotten 
from  a minister  who  should  happen  to  visit 
them  on  his  journey,  and  great  would  be  the 
welcome  with  which  such  would  be  greeted, 
however  limited  his  abilities.  In  this  way 
they  would  enjoy  themselves  excellently  and 
soothe  their  sorrows  and  longings  for  their 
beloved  homes  in  Wales.  The  first  chapel, 
as  they  called  these  log  houses  erected  and 
consecrated  for  the  worship  of  God,  was  Mo- 
riah, midway  between  Oak  Ilill  and  Centre- 
ville.  This  was  in  the  year  1S36.  As  a num- 
ber of  families  would  buy  land  here  and  there 
several  miles  from  the  temple  on  Mount  Mo- 
riah, tabernacles  would  be  erected  at  different 
central  places  for  their  convenience. 

Among  the  first  of  these  were:  Soar, in  Bloom- 
field Township;  Iloreb  and  Bethel, in  Jefferson 
Township;  Sardis,  in  Madison.  Thus  they  in- 
creased to  ten  in  all.  Two  were  discontinued, 
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owing  to  the  removal  of  members.  There  are 
still  eight  churches  remaining  with  member- 
ship ranging  from  fifty  to  170.  Six  of  these 
church  buildings  are  neat  white  frames,  and 
two  are  brick  houses,  the  one  at  Oak  Hill 
costing  nearly  $1,100.  All  of  these  houses 
are  clear  of  debt.  The  aggregate  number  of 
members  belonging  to  the  Welsh  Presbyteri- 
an church  is  about  800.  There  are  in  the  col- 
ony three  ordained  ministers  and  four  lay 
preachers.  Each  one  goes  on  a circuit  through 
the  eight  churches  so  as  to  give  a variety  to 
the  small  as  well  as  to  the  large  congregation 
every  Sabbath.  This  has  been  their  method 
of  proceeding  from  the  commencement,  and  it 
proves  satisfactory  to  all. 

Religious  services  are  kept  up,  consisting  of 
preaching,  prayer-meeting  and  Sunday-school 
summer  and  winter,  in  all  without  intermis- 
sion. All  of  these  ministers  have  been  reared 
to  the  pulpit  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Sabbath-schools.  They  understand  the 
English  and  Welsh  languages  thoroughly,  and 
pretend  no  more,  and  certainly  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  the  same  number  of  men,  even 
well-educated  ministers,  that  understand  the 
Bible  better  than  they  do. 

In  the  year  1845  the  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  bodies  joined  to  form  an  auxil- 
iary to  the  American  Bible  Society,  and 
from  that  date  to  March,  1883,  made  donations 
to  that  noble  institution  of  $34,745,  besides 
$5,454. 8S  paid  for  Bibles  and  Testaments. 
Some  years  the  donations  would  amount  to 
$1,600.  The  officers  of  the  mother  society  in 
Hew  York  acknowledged  that  this  was  the 
most  fruitful  little  field  in  proportion  to  its 
wealth  they  had  in  all  the  United  States. 

Compared  with  what  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning the  Welsh  colony  is  now  comparatively 
wealthy,  and  we  thankfully  acknowledge  the 
Great  Giver  of  all  for  his  favors  to  us.  In 
1851— ’52  a branch  of  the  Marietta  & Cincin- 
nati Railway  was  built  through  the  center  of 
the  settlement,  giving  a regular  daily  mail 


in  place  of  one  a week,  as  in  former  times. 
The  region  about  Oak  Hill,  the  center  of  the 
settlement,  was  full  of  iron  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. The  railroad  caused  six  iron  charcoal  fur- 
naces to  be  built  within  the  limits  of  the  Welsh 
settlement.  Three  of  these  were  built  with 
Welsh  capital,  the  other  three  by  capitalists 
outside.  Average  capital  to  each  furnace, 
about  $100,000.  The  building  and  working 
of  these  furnaces  brought  a great  influx  of 
population,  mechanics,  miners,  wood-chop- 
pers, colliers,  drivers  and  other  laborers  would 
flood  in  by  the  hundred  from  all  directions. 
A great  market  was  created  at  once.  Oxen, 
horses,  mules,  corn,  pork,  and  everything  sal- 
able and  unsalable  crowded  in. 

Welshmen  on  their  first  arrival  in  America 
would  always  take  the  first  steps  toward  be- 
ing naturalized,  and  on  getting  their  full 
papers  they  would  walk  up  to  the  polls 
with  pride  to  cast  their  first  vote,  whether 
for  a President  of  the  United  States  or  for 
a township  officer.  The  grand  idea  with 
them  was  that  they  could  vote  as  they  pleas- 
ed without  a domineering  landlord  to  put  the 
screws  on  them  and  threaten  to  turn  them  out 
of  their  little  farm  homes;  and  to  the  honor 
of  the  native  American  citizens  be  it  said  that 
they  have  always  fully  and  fairly  shared  the 
different  offices  with  their  foreign-born  fellow 
citizens;  quite  a number  of  Welsh  citizens 
have  been  along  the  stream  of  years  members 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature.  William  J.  Evans, 
William  S.  Williams,  Thomas  L.  Hughes  and 
Robert  H.  Jones  have  had  that  honor.  John 
J.  C.  Evans  was  elected  four  successive  terms 
(twelve  years)  for  Probate  Judge,  and  there 
has  not  been  a time  for  the  last  thirty  years 
but  there  has  been  a Welshman  filling  one  or 
more  of  the  most  profitable  county  offices. 
The  present  Auditor,  Baldwin  Evans,  is  a 
grandson  of  Evan  Evans,  the  “ Old  Settler.” 

After  getting  comfortable  homes  and  pay- 
ing all  debts,  the  first  care  of  the  Welsh  peo- 
ple was  to  educate  their  children.  Most  of 
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them,  of  course,  had  to  be  contented  with  the 
common-school  education,  but  many  others 
aspired  to  a higher  grade  of  learning.  A great 
number  of  their  sons  are  graduates  of  the 
Ohio  University,  others  of  the  Marietta  and 
other  colleges. 

In  the  late  war  a great  number  of  them  an- 
swered the  first  call  of  President  Lincoln  for 
volunteers,  and  many  a brave  fellow  of  them 
died  in  defense  of  the  Union.  But  on  the 
call  of  the  President  in  1864  for  100,000  vol- 
unteers, the  Welsh  colony  was  deeply  stirred. 
A company  was  soon  made  up  in  Jefferson 
Township,  the  great  majority  being  young 
Welshmen,  and  the  balance  mostly  intimate 
friends.  Native  American  officers  were  nam- 
ed and  selected.  D.  J.  Jenkins,  now  Rev.  D. 
J.  Jenkins,  was  elected  Captain,  and  Eben  T. 
Jones,  one  of  the  Lieutenants.  The  company 
was  mustered  into  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  at  Ironton, 
aud  then  moved  down  to  Portsmouth  to  wait 
for  transportation  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
Southern  States.  A rather  fine  and  touching 
incident  happened  which  was  related  to 
the  writer  by  J.  Edward  Jones,  now  the 
Mayor  of  Oak  Hill,  who  was  with  the  com- 
pany at  the  time  as  a member  of  the  military 
committee  of  Jackson  County,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  its  expenses  and  bounty.  It 
was  on  a Sabbath  evening.  The  company  had 
gathered  together  under  the  old  market-house 
in  Portsmouth,  and  many  of  them  being  good 
singers,  they  struck  one  of  the  fine  and  sacred 
old  Welsh  tunes  in  loud,  melodious  and  clear 
voice,  and  with  much  energy  and  feeling, 
when  the  Rqv.  B.  W.  Chedlaw,  the  veteran 
Sabbath-school  agent,  who  happened  to  be 
there  on  some  good  and  worthy  mission,  jump- 
ed on  a dry-goods  box,  with  tears  streaming 
down  his  manly  face,  made  a short,  but  one  of 
hismost  stirring  speeches  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage, and  when  through  urged  the  boys  to 
go  on  with  their  singing.  They  struck  anoth- 
er similar  tune  with  a will,  the  sweet  melodies 
43 


of  which  reverberated  back  from  the  old  Ken- 
tucky hills,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio 
River.  This  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
citizens,  and  brought  them  out  in  great  num- 
bers to  hear  the  singing,  which  was  kept  up 
until  late  in  the  evening,  and  many  of  the 
most  respectable  men  in  the  crowd,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  remarked,  if  such  men  as  these, 
leaving  behind  them  affectionate  young  wives 
and  sweet  babes,  and  others  their  sweethearts, 
enter  our  armies,  the  rebellion  must  and  will 
be  put  down.  On  the  close  of  the  war  and 
their  return  home  honorably  discharged,  these 
men  took  up  their  former  callings  and  em- 
ployments, having  done  their  duty  as  Amer- 
ican citizens.  A number,  though,  died  by  ex- 
posure and  hardships  in  the  climate  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  their  remains  brought 
home  by  their  friends,  to  be  laid  in  tombs 
close  to  churches  they  were  baptized  in. 

From  the  first  to  the  last  call  for  volunteers 
the  writer  cau  safely  say  that  the  Welsh  set- 
tlement of  Jrjkson  and  Gallia  counties  have 
furnished  as  many,  if  not  more,  soldiers  to  the 
army  of  the  North,  as  any  spot  of  its  size  and 
population  in  the  States. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Congregational  Church  of  Oak  Hill 
was  founded  October,  1841,  by  some  eleven 
members,  all  of  Welsh  nationality  and  under 
the  charge  of  Rev.  Jno.  A.  Davis,  who  is  still 
living  and  preaching  in  Gallia  County,  where 
he  has  one  English  and  one  Welsh  congrega- 
tion. Meetings  were  first  held  in  an  old 
frame  church  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
Baptist  denomination,  under  the  ministerial 
charge  of  Rev.  Thomas,  of  New  York,  which, 
however,  did  not  flourish.  After  holdino- 
their  services  in  this  building  for  some  three 
or  four  years  they  erected  a small  frame 
church  in  the  old  village  of  Oak  Hill.  The 
members  moved  their  church  to  Portland  in 
1868  and  there  purchased  ground  and  erected 
a brick  house  of  worship,  all  at  a cost  of  some 
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$5,000.  The  church  has  gradually  grown  and 
strengthened,  and  has  now  a membership  of 
ninety.  The  present  Deacons,  live  in  number, 
are:  John  Thomas,  N;  Jno.  D.  Davis,  J.  J. 
Jones,  Wm.  W.  Morgan  and  J.  Davis  Jones. 

The  United  Brethren  Church  at  Oak  Hill 
was  established  in  about  1832,  by  the  Rev. 
Lewis  Davis,  who  afterward  became  Bishop  of 
the  United  Brethren  church.  There  were  about 
twenty-five  of  the  originial  members,  among 
them  Peter  Sell  and  wife,  Samuel  Roach  and 
wife,  James  Reed  and  wife,  Jesse  Kelley  and 
wife,  Wm.  Silvey  and  wife  and  Jerry  Rice 
and  wife. 

The  first  meetings  were  held  at  the  resi- 
dences of  Samuel  Roach,  James  Reed  and  other 
members,  and  later  in  the  old  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  situated  at  old  Oak  Ilill.  The 
present  church,  situated  near  Oak  Hill  station, 
was  built  in  1S54.  The  membership  of  the 
church  has  at  times  run  up  to  over  100. 
Regular  prayer  and  class  meetings  have 
been  kept  up  at  least  once  a week  and 
preaching  every  three  weeks.  The  present 
membership  is  about  forty-seven.  L.  E.  Sim- 
mons is  the  present  pastor. 

The  Sabbath-school  was  organized  soon  af- 
ter the  founding  of  the  church  society  and  has 
been  kept  up  ever  since  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  about  forty-eight  scholars. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  one  of 
the  oldest  churches  established  at  Oak  Hill,  in 
the  old  town.  It  progressed  with  steadiness, 
and  a good  frame  church  building  was  erected 
in  which  they  worshiped  for  nearly  or  quite  a 
third  of  a century.  This  building  gave  way 
to  the  present  brick  structure,  which  was 
erected  in  1868,  in  the  part  of  the  town  for- 
merly known  as  Portland.  The  church  is  in  a 
fairly  prosperous  condition.  A more  com- 
plete history  of  the  church  was  desirable  but 
could  not  be  obtained. 

The  Welsh  Baptist  Church  of  Oak  Hill 
was  organized  in  1815,  at  the  house  of  Tlios. 
Jones,  North,  and  since  held  therein  for  four 


years.  Rev.  David  Williams,  of  Gallia  County, 
Ohio,  was  their  minister  for  several  years. 
The  original  members  were:  Thos.  Jones 

North-  and  wife,  Elias  Griffith  and  wife, 
Edward  Lloyd  and  wife,  and  Jno.  E.  Jones; 
Deacons,  Jno.  E.  Jones  and  Edward  Lloyd. 
The  steady  growth  of  the  church  has  kept 
with  the  increase  of  population. 

OAK  HILL  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Oak  Hill  has  two  public  school  buildings, 
one  at  the  old  town,  half  a mile  east  of  the 
railroad  station,  and  the  other  in  the  present 
town  and  near  the  business  portion  and  the 
railroad  depot.  Each  of  these  have  two 
grades  and  two  teachers.  The  enrollment  in 
the  old  Oak  Hill  school  is  137,  and  that  of  the 
Portland  School  158.  The  schools  have  been 
kept  up  from  six  to  eight  months  in  the  year. 

A private  school  was  started  three  years 
since  by  Stephen  Morgan,  who  has  proved 
an  excellent  educator,  as  well  as  Ms  brother, 
Wm.  Morgan,  who  has  joined  him. 

OAK  HILL  ACADEMY. 

It  has  been  in  operation  only  seven  terms, 
and  can  hardly  be  styled  a permanent  institu- 
tion, though  its  rapid  and  steady  growth 
since  its  organization  would  seem  to  demon- 
strate the  permanency  of  its  character. 

The  first  session  opened  April,  1880,  with 
only  fifteen  students  in  attendance. 

From  the  first  the  school  has  steadily  im- 
proved in  numbers,  the  attendance  each  term 
being  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  term. 
The  spring  term  of  1S83  enrolled  130  stu- 
dents. 

The  Principal,  Stephen  Morgan,  conducted 
the  first  term  himself.  The  following  terms 
he  was  assisted  by  W.  T.  Morgan  (brother), 
and  in  the  spring  of  1883  the  services  of  Miss 
Mary  A.Glassburn,  of  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  were 
secured.  An  additional  teacher  will  be  em- 
ployed for  the  spring  term  of  1884. 

For  want  of  proper  accommodations  the 
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school  has  held  only  two  sessions  a year,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  bo 
continued  throughout  the  year. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  afford  young 
men  and  women  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
good  practical  education;  and  it  is  especially 
gratifying  to  know  that  it  is  attended  by 
young  people  who  come  with  a determina- 
tion to  do  honest,  thorough  work. 

With  increased  facilities  its  future  would 
be  exceptionally  bright.  Many  of  the  best 
citizens  of  the  town  have  repeatedly  expressed 
their  willingness  and  desire  to  contribute 
liberally  toward  erecting  more  suitable 
buildings;  and  from  present  indications  they 
will  act  upon  the  conviction  that  lavish  ex- 
penditure for  educational  purposes  is  wise 
economy,  and  thus  the  school  will  receive  an 
additional  impetus  that  will  send  it  forward 
on  a career  of  renewed  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness. 

BIOGRAPHICAL — JEFFERSON  TOWNSHIP. 

John.  J.  Davisson , carpenter  and  builder, 
was  born  in  Lawrence  County,  Ohio,  Dec.  15, 
1830,  a son  of  Abed  and  Lucretia  (Ashley) 
Davisson.  He  was  reared  on  a farm  and  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools,  and  when  six- 
teen years  of  age  began  learning  the  carpen- 
ter’s trade,  at  which  he  served  two  years.  Af- 
ter working  one  year  as  a journeyman  in  Law- 
rence County,  and  the  same  length  of  time  in 
Vinton  County,  he  came  to  Jackson  County, 
where  he  has  since  worked  at  his  trade.  He 
was  married  Dec.  29,  1853,  to  Mary  Shore,  a 
native  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  They  have  had  nine 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  living — James 
L.,  born  Oct.  12,  1854;  Richard  M.,  born 
June  5,  1858;  John  H.,  Aug.  29,  1859;  Mary 
A.,  June  5,  1862;  Flora  A,,  Feb.  12,1864; 
Alfred  N.,  Aug.  27,  1867;  William  S.,  born 
April  22,  1871,  and  died  Oct.  11,  1872; 
Charles  E.,  born  Nov.  9,  1873,  and  Edna 
May,  born  Feb.  15,  1876,  and  died  April  9, 
1877.  Mr.  Davisson  is  a member  of  Portland 
Lodge,  No.  366,  A.  F.  & A.  M. 


Thomas  P.  Davis , miller,  was  born  in  Car- 
diganshire, Wales,  in  1836,  and  came  toAmer- 
ica  in  1840  with  his  parents,  John  and  Eliza- 
beth (Phillips)  Davis,  who  settled  in  Oak  Hill, 
where  Mr.  Davis  died  two  years  later.  Our 
subject  lived  on  the  home  farm  till  he  grew 
to  manhood,  and  in  1858  he  engaged  as  engi- 
neer at  Jefferson  Furnace,  where  he  remained 
till  Sept.  1,  1864,  when  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany C, One  Hundred  and  Seventy  ninth  Ohio 
Infantry.  He  served  till  the  war  closed  and 
was  honorably  discharged  June  17,  1865. 
After  his  return  home  he  worked  at  the  fur- 
nace for  seven  years,  since  when  lie  has  been 
engaged  in  his  present  business.  He  was 
married  in  March,  1860,  to  Betsy,  daughter 
of  John  C.  Davis.  They  have  had  nine  chil- 
dren, of  whom  seven  survive — Elizabeth,  John 
T.,  Daniel  J.,  Mary  J.,  Thomas  C.,  Annie 
and  Kate.  Ellen  and  David  are  deceased. 
Mr.  Davis  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodist  church,  and  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  Portland  Lodge,  No.  366,  A.  F.  & 
A.M. 

Thomas  G.  Davis , a son  of  David  and  Jane 
Davis,  was  born  in  Cardigan,  South  Wales, 
in  May,  1801.  He  resided  on  the  home  farm 
till  he  grew  to  manhood,  and  in  1837  came  to 
America.  He  first  located  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
where  he  clerked  for  Lad  ley  Coal  Company 
ten  years.  He  then  came  to  Oak  Hill  and 
purchased  his  present  farm,  containing  eighty 
acres  of  heavily  timbered  land,  lie  began  to 
clear  his  land  and  by  industry  has  accumu- 
lated a good  property.  When  the  Jefferson 
Furnace  was  being  built  he  donated  thirty 
acres  of  his  land  to  encourage  the  enterprise. 
He  was  married  in  1847  to  Kiner  Williams, 
a native  of  Wales.  They  were  blessed  with 
six  children,  of  whom  three  are  living — Mar- 
garet, Jane  and  David.  His  wife  died  in 
1S63.  She  belonged  to  the  Calvinistic 
Methodist  church.  Mr.  Davis  belongs  to  the 
same  church.  He  is  now  in  his  eighty-third 
year  and  has  always  enjoyed  excellent  health, 
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having  never  been  sick  till  over  eighty-one 
years  old. 

Thomas  E.  Davis , farmer,  was  born  in  Car- 
diganshire, South  Wales,  Oct.  6,1839.  When 
he  was  one  and  a half  years  old  his  parents, 
Evan  O.  and  Mary  (Jenkins)  Davis,  emigrat- 
ed to  the  United  States  and  settled  on  a farm 
in  Jefferson  Township,  where  they  spent  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  Our  subject  attended 
the  common  schools  and  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Ohio  University  in  Athens. 
During  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  Forty- 
first  Regiment  Martial  Guards,  and  served 
four  months.  He  re-enlisted  Sept.  1,  1864, 
in  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
ninth  Ohio  Infantry,,  and  served  till  the  war 
closed.  He  returned  home  and  taught  school 
for  nine  years.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in 
farming  on  section  23,  where  he  has  100  acres 
of  well-improved  land.  Mr.  Davis  was 
married  in  1872,  to  Maggie,  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  Edwards.  They 
have  had  six  children — Evan  C.,  born  May 
28,  1873;  Nathaniel  E.,  May  6,  1875;  Mary 
E.,  July  9,  1877,  and  died  Oct,  3,  1880;  Eliza- 
beth, born  Feb.  6,  1879,  and  died  Feb.  21, 
1879;  Lizzie  J. , J an.  14,  1880,  and*Mary  Ann, 
May  3,  1882.  Mr.  Davis  is  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  He  and  wife  belong  to 
the  Calvinistic  Methodist  church. 

/Stephen  J.  Davis  was  born  in  Cardigan- 
shire, South  Wales,  Nov.  12,  1838,  a son  of 
John  W.  and  Mary  Davis.  When  eleven 
years  of  age  he  came  with  his  father’s  family 
to  America  and  settled  near  Oak  Hill,  in  Jef- 
ferson Township,  where  he  was  reared  on  a 
farm  and  educated  at  the  common  schools. 
After  attaining  his  majority  he  worked  as  en- 
gineer at  the  furnaces  for  several  years.  In 
1864  he  purchased  a farm  in  Allen  County, 
where  he  resided  two  years,  after  which  he 
purchased  an  interest  in  a portable  saw-mill, 
which  he  operated  several  years.  In  1880  he 
returned  to  the  old  homestead,  where  he  is 
still  following  theavocatian  of  a farmer.  He 


was  married  Nov.  27,  1873,  to  Mrs.  Lizzie 
(Morgan)  Jones.  They  have  one  child — Mary 
C.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  are  members  of  the 
Calvinistic  Methodist  church,  and  he  belongs 
to  Portland  Lodge,  No.  366,  A.  F.  & A.  M. 

John  J.  Davis , farmer,  section  11,  is  the 
only  son  of  John  C.  and  Mary  C.  Davis,  who 
came  from  Wales  in  1837,  and  in  1844  settled 
in  Jefferson  Township.  He  was  born  Dec. 
13,  1844,  in  Jefferson  Township,  where  he  at- 
tended the  common-schools  and  lived  with  his 
parents  till  he  grew  to  manhood,  after  which 
he  worked  at  furnaces  several  years.  During 
the  late  civil  war  he  enlisted,  Sept.  1,  1864, 
in  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
ninth  Ohio  Infantry.  He  served  till  the  close 
of  the  Rebellion,  and  was  honorably  discharg- 
ed June  17,  1865.  After  the  war  he  again 
worked  in  furnaces  for  a time.  He  was  mar- 
ried Nov.  2,  1868,  to  Mary  B.  Evans,  born  in 
Jackson  County,  May  21,  1851.  They  have 
one  child — Mary  Ellen,  born  April  29,  1870. 
Mr.  Davis  purchased  his  present  farm  in  1880, 
which  contains  forty  acres  of  valuable  improv- 
ed land.  He  and  wife  belong  to  the  Oak  Hill 
Calvinistic  Methodist  church. 

Joel  Davis , son  of  David  and  Catherine 
(Evans)  Davis,  was  born  in  Cardigan,  South 
Wales,  Feb.  19,  1825.  He  came  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1851,  and  settled  in  Oak  Hill, 
where  he  worked  at  the  saddler’s  trade  one 
year,  and  when  the  Cincinnati  & Marietta 
Railroad  was  being  built  he  worked  on  that  for 
a time.  He  was  then  in  the  employ  of  the 
Limestone  Furnace  Company  two  years, 
after  which  he  teamed  about  fifteen  years.  In 
1869  he  purchased  his  present  farm,  which 
contains  120  acres  of  valuable  land.  He  was 
married  Feb.  4,  1858,  to  Elizabeth  Edwards, 
born  April  28,  1832,  a daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Mary  Edwards,  who  came  from  Wales  to  Jack- 
son  County  in  an  early  day.  This  union  was 
blessed  with  five  children — David  Charles, 
born  May  5,  1859;  Daniel  Baxter,  Jan.  7, 
1861;  Mary  Catherine,  Feb.  22,  1863;  Susan, 
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born  Jan.  23,  1866,  and  died  March  8,  1866, 
and  Elizabeth  Jane,  born  Dec.  17,  1874.  Mr. 
Davis  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodist  church. 

Evan  T.  Davis , foreman  of  the  * Oak  Hill 
Fire-Brick  Company,  was  born  in  Wales,  Nov. 
8,  1841.  His  parents,  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Williams)  Davis,  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1846,  and  settled  on  a farm  in  Jefferson 
Township,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  reared.  On  attaining  his  majority  he 
engaged  in  farming  until  Sept.  1,  1864,  when 
he  enlisted  in  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-ninth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  served  till 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  received  an  hon- 
orable discharge.  He  was  married  March  22, 
1866,  to  Elizabeth  Ann  Jenkins,  born  Aug. 
15, 1846,  daughter  of  David  and  Ann  J enkins, 
natives  of  Wales.  They  are  the  parents  of 
seven  children — Thomas,  born  Oct.  29,  1867; 
David,  born  March  27, 1870;  William  L.,born 
June  1,  1872;  Evan  W.,  born  Oct.  6,  1874; 
John  R.,  born  May  24,  1877;  Margaret  Ann, 
born  Oct.  7,  1879;  Mary  Ellen,  Nov.  15,1881. 
He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodist  church. 

Joseph  T.  Edwards , farmer,  was  born  in 
Denbighshire,  North  Wales, [May  8,1830,  and 
in  1836  came  with  his  parents,  Thomas  and 
Catherine  (Williams)  Edwards,  to  the  United 
States.  After  living  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  six 
months,  they  came  to  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  where 
the  father  engaged  in  coal-mining  three  years, 
when  he  came  to  Jackson  County,  and  follow- 
ed farming  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
May,  1843.  His  wife  lived  till  December, 
1865.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight  chil- 
dren, all  natives  of  Wales.  Our  subject  en- 
gaged in  coal-mining  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
which  he  followed  some  time,  after  which  he 
worked  in  the  rolling  mills.  He  was  married 
in  1857,  to  Mary  Ann  Morgan,  who 
was  born  in  Wales,  Dec.  25,  1836.  Twelve 
children  were  born  to  them — Lizzie  J.,  born 
Nov.  8,  1857;  Kate,  Feb.  28,  1859;  Thomas 


Lincoln,  March  27,  1861;  Mary  Ellen,  born 
Jan.  15,  1863,  and  died  Aug.  30,  1863;  Mary, 
May  22,  1864;  Maggie,  Juno  1,  1866;  Han- 
nah, Sept.  1,  1868,  and  died  June  15,  1870; 
William,  Jan.  7, 1870;  Evan  Robert,  Oct.  24, 
1871;  John  Hugh,  Aug.  24,  1873;  Ann  Edith, 
Oct.  13,  1876,  and  David*  Dec.  13,  1879. 
Mr.  Edwards  has  a finely  cultivated  farm  of 
120  acres  on  section  22.  He  and  wife  are 
members  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  church. 

David  Edwards  was  born  in  Cardiganshire, 
Wales,  in  1814,  a son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret 
Edwards.  His  father  died  when  he  was  seven 
years  old,  and  in  1835  his  mother  and  her  fam- 
ily came  to  the  United  States.  They  remained 
in  New  York  one  year,  when  they  moved  to 
Cleveland,  remaining  there  one  year.  They 
then  came  to  what  is  now  Oak  Hill,  where 
David  worked  at  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and 
his  brother  Thomas,  who  was  born  in  Cardi- 
ganshire in  1818,  worked  at  stone-cutting. 
By  strict  economy  they  saved  money.,  with 
which  they  bought  200  acres  of  unimproved 
land.  They  soon  purchased  a horse-mill,  which 
they  ran  in  connection  with  their  farming  pur- 
suits. Their  next  purchase  was  a saw  and 
grist  mill,  which  they  operated  very  success- 
fully eight  years,  when  they  sold  out  and,  in 
company  with  several  others,  built  the  Jeffer- 
son Furnace.  Our  subject  has  retired  from 
active  service,  but  still  manages  his  large 
farm.  His  brother  Thomas  was  married 
June  10,  1860,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  David 
Jones,  who  came  from  Wales  in  1847.  They 
had  four  children,  of  whom  only  one  is  living. 
Thomas  Edwards  died  April  30,  1867. 

David  A.  Evans , son  of  Evan  and  Ellinor 
Evans,  was  born  in  Monmouthshire,  South 
Wales,  about  1829.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1851  and  lived  in  Richmond,  Va.,  a 
year,  after  which  he  lived  in  Pittsburg  about 
a year.  He  then  resided  in  Cincinnati  about 
two  years,  when  hecarne  to  Jackson  County. 
He  worked  in  the  rolling  mills  in  the  above- 
named  places  till  he  came  to  Jackson  County, 
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since  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  has  accumulated  a good  property. 
His  farm  contains  ninety-one  acres  of  land. 
He  was  married  Jan.  6,  1851,  to  Elizabeth 
Shadrick,  who  was  born  in  Wales  in  1831. 
They  have  had  twelve  children — Jemima, 
born  Oct.  24,  1851;  Shad  rack,  Aug.  6,  1855; 
John  II.,  Jan.  6, 1858;  David  S.,  Oct.  6, 1860; 
Mary,  born  March  15, 1863  and  died  in  August, 
1864;  Phoebe,  born  Aug.  20,  1865;  Evan  R., 
Oct.  31,  1868;  Newton,  June  6,  1870;  Ben- 
jamin, born  July  20,  1871,  and  died  in  infan- 
cy; Thomas  J.,  born  Aug.  10,  1872;  William 
H.,  Feb.  6,  1875,  and  Cora,  born  May  15, 
1876,  and  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Evans  and 
his  wife  are  members  of  the  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odist church. 

David  D.  Evans  was  born  in  Jefferson 
Township,  Jackson  County,  Jan.  2,  183S, 
where  he  was  educated  at  the  common  schools 
and  completed  his  education  at  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, at  Athens,  since  which  he  has  been 
engaged  in  teaching  school,  and  has  taught 
twenty-seven  years.  Ho  was  elected  Magis- 
trate in  1876  and  has  held  the  office  since  by 
re-election.  He  was  married  Sept.  4,  1862, 
to  Winnie  A.  Hughes,  born  Oct.  13,  1835, 
and  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Hughes,  na- 
tives of  Wales.  They  have  had  nine  children, 
of  whom  six  are  living — Thomas  L.,  born 
Jan.  9,  1864;  John  E.,Dec.  10,  1865;  Richard 
G.,  April  12,  1867;  Ann  E.,  July  18,  1869; 
Jane  Alice,  March  18,  1875,  and  Elail  Jane, 
Aug.  29,  1S76.  Mr.  Evans  has  a fine  farm  of 
forty-three  acres.  He  and  wife  belong  to 
the  Welsh  Presbyterian  church.  His  father, 
Thomas  Evans,  was  a native  of  Wales,  and 
came  to  America  in  1836  and  located  in  Oak 
Hill,  where  he  followed  blacksmithing  till  his 
death. 

Henry  Horton , farmer,  section  4,  Jefferson 
Township,  was  born  Nov.  19,  1820,  in  Jack- 
son  County.  He  was  married  Sept.  9,  1841, 
to  Nancy,  daughter  of  William  and  Jemima 
Patton,  who  were  pioneers  of  Gallia  County, 


Ohio.  Mr.  Horton  followed  farming  till  1854’ 
after  which  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  for  six  years.  He  then  returned  to  the 
old  homestead  where  he  owns  188  acres  of 
well-improved  land,  and  is  still  engaged  in 
farming  pursuits.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horton  are 
the  parents  of  five  children  living.  Three 
of  their  children  are  deceased.  He  and  wife 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  John  Horton,  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  Greenbrier  County,  Va.,  Oct.  14, 
1787,  of  English  origin.  He  served  five  years  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  lie  came  to  Jackson 
County  in  1811  with  his  wife,  Mary  (Rade- 
burg)  Horton,  and  two  children,  and  lived  in 
Madison  Township  till  1825.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Jefferson  Township  and  purchased 
the  farm  where  our  subject  now  lives,  where 
his  wife  died  in  August,  1839,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
ty-one years.  Of  their  ten  children  only  three 
are  living.  Mr.  Horton  was  again  married 
to  Mrs.  Sarah  Shumate.  lie  died  June  6, 
1869, and  his  wife  about  a year  and  a half  later. 

John  H Horton , son  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth (Gilliland)  Horton,  was  born  Jan.  26, 
1842,  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio.  He  was 
reared  and  educated  in  the  county,  and  attend 
ed  school  in  the  first  school-house  built  in  Dis- 
trict No. 5,  Jefferson  Township.  Jan.  1,1863, 
he  was  married  to  Nancy  Cummins,  who  was 
born  in' June,  1846,  and  a daughter  of  Polina 
Cummins.  They  have  had  three  children, 
two  of  whom  are  living — Margaret  and  Mary 
E.  Milard  F.  is  deceased.  Mr.  Horton  ha3 
a fine  frame  residence  and  a well  cultivated 
farm  of  240  acres  on  sections  5 and  8,  Jeffer- 
son Township.  In  politics  he  affiliates  with 
the  Republican  party. 

Evan  E.  Hughes , physician  and  surgeon, 
was  born  in  Jefferson  Township,  Jackson  Co., 
Ohio,  May  14,  1845.  His  parents,  Evan  and 
Elizabeth  (Evans)  Hughes,  were  natives  of 
Wales  and  came  to  the  United  States  about 
1842  and  settled  in  Jefferson  Township,  where 
Mr.  Hughes  died  when  our  subject  was  an  in- 
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fant.  His  mother  married  again  in  about  live 
years  and  died  two  and  a half  years  later. 
Our  subject  was,  after  the  death  of  his  par- 
ents, reared  on  the  farm  of  his  uncle,  Thomas 
C.  Jones,  and  educated  at  the  common  school. 
Sept.  1,  1864,  lie  enlisted  in  the  late  war  in 
Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-ninth 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  honorably  discharged 
June  17,  1S65.  After  his  return  he  went  to 
school  in  Van  Wert  County,  Ohio,  a short 
time,  after  which  he  went  to  Wisconsin,  where 
he  attended  the  Spring  Green  Academy.  In 
the  fall  of  1868  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Henry  Roether,  of  Van  Wert 
County,  and  took  his  first  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Cleveland  Medical  College  in  the  winters 
of  1869  and  1870.  In  the  winter  of  1871  and 
1872  he  attended  the  lectures  at  the  Cincinna- 
ti Medical  College,  where  he  graduated  March 
1,  1872.  He  then  practiced  in  Meigs  County, 
Ohio,  one  year,  after  which  he  went  to  Cen- 
terville, Ohio,  where  he  remained  two  and  a 
half  years.  In  March,  1875,  he  came  to  Oak 
Hill,  where  he  has  since  followed  his  profes- 
sion and  built  up  a large  practice.  lie  was 
married  Dec.  8,  1880,  to  Jennie  Morris,  born 
March  25,  1853,  and  daughter  of  Edward  and 
Mary  Morris,  natives  of  Wales.  They  have 
been  blessed  with  one  son,  born  June  5,  1883. 
The  Doctor  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the 
Calvinistic  Methodist  church. 

Thomas  J.  Hughes , son  of  John  and  Ann 
(Williams)  Hughes,  was  born  in  Jefferson 
Township,  Jackson  County,  Sept.  20,  1S40. 
He  lived  at  home  till  September,  1864,  when 
he  enlisted  in  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-ninth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  served  till 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  honorably 
discharged.  He  then  returned  home  and  en- 
gaged in  farming,  which  avocation  he  still 
follows.  lie  was  married  April  23,  1869,  to 
Sarah  D.  Jones,  born  in  Wales,  July  16, 1845, 
and  daughter  of  David  W.  and  Margaret 
(Pugh)  Jones,  who  came  to  America  and  set- 
tled in  Jackson  County  in  1847.  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Hughes  have  had  seven  children,  of 
whom  six  are  living — Margaret,  born  Sept. 
25,  1870;  David,  Jan.  31,  1873;  Ann,  March 
23,  1875;  John,  Feb.  15,  1877;  Ellen,  Feb. 
6,  1879,  and  Thomas,  May  13,  1881.  John 
was  born  Sept.  11,  1871,  and  died  Sept.  3, 
1873.  Mr.  Hughes  and  wife  are  members 
of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  church.  Mr. 
Hughes’s  parents  were  natives  of  Wales.  They 
came  to  the  United  States  and  located  in 
Jackson  County  about  1838. 

Edward  J.  Jenkins  was  born  in  Cardigan- 
shire, Wales,  July  31,  1833,  and  came  with 
his  parents,  James  and  Jane  (Jones)  Jenkins, 
to  America  in  1836.  They  settled  in  Jackson 
County,  where  Edward  was  reared  on  a farm, 
and  has  always  followed  farming  pursuits.  He 
lived  at  homo  till  nineteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  was  married  to  Jane  Davis,  daughter  of 
John  C.  and  Mary  Davis.  They  have  had  six 
children,  of  whom  five  survive — Jennie  E., 
Mary  A.,  Charles,  Jane II.  and  Maggie.  John 
is  deceased.  His  wife  died  March  7,  1878, 
and  he  was  again  married  July  1,  1880,  to 
Ellen  E.  Jones,  of  Gallia  County.  This  un- 
ion was  blessed  with  two  children,  of  whom 
one  survives — Nellie.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  been 
elected  to  many  local  offices  by  the  people. 
He  and  his  wife  belong  to  the  Presbyterian 
church. 

Evan  N.  Jones , son  of  John  N.  and  Ann 
(Davis)  Jones,  was  born  May  S,  1829,  in 
Cardiganshire,  Wales.  He  came  with  his 
father’s  family  to  America  in  1840.  They 
first  lived  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  two  years,  after 
which  they  resided  in  Gallia  County  five 
years,  and  from  there  moved  to  Lawrence 
County.  He  was  married  Nov.  1,  1854,  to 
Elizabeth  Griffiths,  a native  of  Cardiganshire, 
Wales.  They  have  had  eight  children  born 
to  them,  six  still  living — John,  born  Aug. 
14,  1855;  Thomas,  Aug.  28,  1S5S;  Ann, 
Oct.  28,  1860;  Mary,  June  6,  1S65;  David, 
June  26, 1S67;  William,  Dec.  11,  1.S70.  Af- 
ter his  marriage  he  worked  in  the  furnace  till 
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1868,  when  he  came  to  Jackson  County  and 
purchased  the  farm  where  he  still  resides,  on 
section  26.  The  farm  contains  140  acres  of 
well-improved  laud.  He  and  his  wife  belong 
to  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  church. 

John  Davies  Jones  was  born  in  Madison 
Township,  Jackson  County,  Oct.  24,  1841. 
He  enlisted  in  the  late  war  in  October,  1862, 
in  Company  H,One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
Ohio  Infantry,  but  was  soon  transferred  to 
Company  H,  First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery.  He 
served  three  years  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged in  August,  1865.  After  his  return 
to  Jackson  Cdunty  he  followed  teaming  for 
five  years,  since  which  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick  as  foreman 
for  the  iEtna  Fire-Brick  Company  at  Oak  Hill. 
Since  he  was  fifteen  years  ot'age  he  has  been 
leader  of  the  choir  in  the  Congregational 
church,  and  his  son,  Daniel  E.,  aged  fourteen 
years,  presides  at  the  organ  in  the  same 
church.  He  was  first  married  to  Mary  Mor- 
gan in  1866,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children, 
of  whom  four  are  living.  His  present  wife 
was  Lizzie  Evans  before  her  marriage.  They 
have  one  child. 

Then  Jones  was  born  in  Cardiganshire, 
South  Wales,  Jan.  14,  1834,  a son  of  Thomas 
T.  Jones,  of  Jefferson  Township.  In  1837 
his  parents  came  to  America  and  settled  in 
Jackson  County,  Ohio.  When  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  the  Ohio  University 
at  Athens,  remaining  there  two  years.  He 
afterward  attended  Bartlett’s  Commercial  Col- 
lege, at  Cincinnati,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1857.  That  same  year  he  began  teaching, 
and  taught  six  years.  In  August,  1864,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-ninth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  ap- 
pointed First  Lieutenant,  serving  eleven 
months.  On  his  return  home  in  1865,  he  en- 
gaged in  saw-milling.  In  1867  he  became  a 
stockholder  in  the  Buckeye  Furnace  and  serv- 
ed as  its  Secretary  till  March,  1873.  In  the 
spring  of  1873jhe  was  employed  to  superin- 


tend the  building  of  the  Triumph  Furnace, 
but  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  the  coal 
the  furnace  was  abandoned.  Dec.  1,  1873,  he 
became  a stockholder  in  the  Globe  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  was  its  Secretary  till  Jan.  1,  1882, 
when  he  resigned  to  assume  the  management 
and  superintendency  of  the  Buckeye  Furnace 
Company,  but  in  May,  1883,  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Jones 
was  instrumental  in  having  a railroad  built  to 
the  Buckeye  Furnace,  thereby  increasing  its 
value.  He  lias  for  many  years  taught  vocal 
music,  and  is  now  chorister  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  of  which  he  is  a member.  Polit- 
ically he  is  a Republican.  He  was  married 
in  1857  to  Ann, daughter  of  Morgan  Williams, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Of  ten  children  born  to 
them  but  seven  are  now  living. 

Thomas  Morgan , farmer,  was  born  Sept.  8, 
1820,  in  Llancwulle,  Cardiganshire,  South 
Wales,  where  he  attended  school  two  years. 
His  early  life  was  passed  in  farming.  His 
parents,  Moses  and  Elizabeth  (Evans)  Morgan, 
were  natives  of  Wales,  and  emigrated  from 
Cardiganshire  in  1838  and  settled  in  Pomeroy, 
Ohio.  In  one  year  they  removed  to  Jackson 
County,  where  they  died,  the  former  Jan.  20, 
1861,  and  the  latter  in  1847.  They  were  the 
parents  of  nine  children.  Our  subject  was 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  stone-mason’s  trade 
under  Thomas  Price.  He  helped  build  the 
Buena  Vista  Furnace  in  Kentucky,  Buckeye, 
Jefferson  and  Bloom  furnaces  in  the  SciotoVal- 
ley.  He  was  married  in  April,  1851,  at  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  to  Mary  Williams,  who  emigrated 
from  Llangeitho,  Cardiganshire,  South  Wales, 
in  1847.  They  have  had  eight  children — Eliza- 
beth, Stephen,  Moses,  Ann  and  David  (twins), 
William,  Mary  Jane  and  Thomas  Charles 
(twins).  David  died  at  the  age  of  two  years 
and  Thomas  Charles  at  the  age  of  nine  years. 
Mr.  Morgan  settled  in  Jefferson  Township, 
Jackson  County,  in  1850.  He  has  worked  at 
his  trade  occasionally,  but  has  made  farming 
his  principal  occupation  through  life.  He  has 
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held  the  office  of*  Township  Trustee  ten  years. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
and  belongs  to  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 
church.  In  politics  he  was  formerly  a Whig, 
and  cast  his  first  vote  for  Henry  Clay,  but  since 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  has 
voted  that  ticket.  Mr.  Morgan  has  been  a 
great  reader  through  life,  a good  citizen  and 
a consistent  Christian. 

John  Phillips , eldest  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  (Mackley)  Phillips,  was  born  Nov.  24, 
1823,  in  Jefferson  Township,  Jackson  Coun- 
ty. His  youth  was  spent  in  assisting  his 
father  on  the  farm  and  in  attending  the  sub- 
scription schools.  He  was  married  Sept.  10, 
1845,  to  Mary  Delaney,  who  died  J une  13,1874, 
in  her  forty-ninth  year.  They  were  the  parents 
of  seven  children — William,  born  Aug.  2, 
1847;  A.  G.  Thurman,  born  Jan.  19,  1849, 
and  died  Feb.  1,  1880;  Mary  J.,  Jan.  19, 
1851,  and  died  Aug.  5,  1872;  Josephus,  born 
March  10,  1853,  and  died  Feb.  2,  1876;  Oc- 
tavia,  born  Feb.  28,  1856,  and  died  in  1859; 
Minerva  A.,  April  13,  1858,  and  Sjimilda 
Sept.  19,  1861.  Mr.  Phillips  was  again  mar- 
ried April  5,  1877,  to  Mrs.  Lizzie  Nichols,  a 
native  of  Virginia.  He  has  a well-improved 
farm  of  eighty  acres  in  section  25,  and  has 
made  farming  his  principal  business  through 
life.  He  enlisted  in  the  late  war  in  Company 
C,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-ninth  Ohio  In- 
fantry, and  served  till  the  war  closed.  His 
second  son,  Thurman,  enlisted  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  served  through  the  war.  He 
participated  in  twenty-nine  hard-fought  bat- 
tles and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Peters- 
burg, which  unfitted  him  for  further  active 
duty,  although  he  still  remained  in  the  army. 

Joseph  Phillips , fanner,  section  24,  Jeffer- 
son Township,  was  born  in  Jefferson  Township, 
Jackson  County,  Aug.  15,  1846.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  common  schools  and  reared  on 
the  home  farm,  and  since  the  death  of  his 
father  has  managed  the  homestead.  His 
father,  Joseph  Phillips,  Sr.,  was  born  in 


Kanawha  County,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  5,  1801,  and 
in  1817  came  to  Jefferson  Township,  Jackson 
Co.,  Ohio.  He  was  married  March  25,  1821, 
to  Mary  Mackley,  our  subject’s  mother,  and 
settled  on  the  farm  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine 
children.  His  wife  died  March  16,  1852,  and 
he  was  again  married  Jan.  13,  1853,  to  Mary 
Allen,  a native  of  Jackson  County.  This 
union  was  blessed  with  four  children.  Joseph 
Phillips,  Sr.,  died  Feb.  22,  1876. 

Milton  Phillips , son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Mackley)  Phillips,  was  born  July  17,  1840, 
in  Jefferson  Township,  Jackson  County.  He 
lived  with  his  parents  till  the  breaking  out  of 
the  late  war,  when  he  enlisted,  Aug.  5,  1861, 
in  Company  D,  Thirty-sixth  Ohio  Infantry. 
He  was  engaged  in  several  skirmishes  in  West 
Virginia,  and  while  at  the  battle  of  Louis- 
burg,  May  23,  1862,  was  shot  through  the 
right  lung,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  has 
never  fully  recovered.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
charged in  November,  1862.  He  was  married 
in  September,  1870,  to  Jennie  Tyler,  a native 
of  Jackson  County,  by  whom  he  had  two  chil- 
dren who  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Phillips  died 
in  August,  1873,  and  he  was  again  married, 
March  22,  1877,  to  Elizabeth  Overton,  a na- 
tive of  Kentucky.  The  union  has  been  blessed 
with  one  child — John  G.,  born  March  30, 
1878.  Mr.  Phillips  is  engaged  in  farming  on 
part  of  the  old  homestead,  where  he  owns 
seventy-nine  acres  of  improved  land.  He  and 
wife  are  members  of  the  United  Brethren 
church. 

John  Shumate , son  of  Harrison  and  Sabinah 
(Buckley)  Shumate,  was  born  June  11,  1839, 
in  Jefferson  Township,  Jackson  County.  He 
lived  on  the  farm  with  his  parents  till  man- 
hood, and  attended  the  common  schools,  and 
June  2,  1861,  he  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
Amos  Jenkins,  of  Jackson  County.  They  are 
the  parents  of  ten  children — Eva,  Sabinah, 
Elfie,  Jennie  II.,  William  J.,  Flora,  Mary  D., 
Roy  E.  and  Ross  E.  He  resides  on  a part  of 
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the  old  homestead  which  he  owns  in  connec- 
tion with  his  brother. 

William  Shumate , farmer,  section  1,  was 
born  in  Jefferson  Township,  Jackson  County, 
July  30,  1844,  a son  of  Harrison  and  Sabinali 
(Buckley)  Shumate.  When  seventeen  years  of 
age  lie  enlisted.  Sept.  7,  1861,  in  Company  D, 
Thirty-sixth  Ohio  Infantry.  lie  participated 
in  many  of  the  hard-fought  battles  of  the  ’war, 
and  was  discharged  Aug.  2,  1805.  He  then 
returned  home  and  has  since  been  engaged  in 
farming.  He  resides  on  the  old  homestead 
which  he  and  his  brother  John  own  and 
which  consists  of  364:  acres  of  valuable  land. 
He  was  married  May  29,  1867,  to  Emma 
Johnson,  of  Jackson  County.  This  union  has 
been  blessed  with  seven  children — John,  Her- 
bert, Bertman,  Charles,  Nellie,  Nora  and  an 
infant.  Mrs.  Shumate  is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

John  W.  Thomas , deceased,  son  of  Will- 
iam Thomas,  was  a native  of  Wales,  born 
Sept.  30,  1811.  When  a young  man  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  worked  in  the  rolling 
mills  in  several  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States  previous  to  his  coming  to  Jack- 
son  County.  He  worked  in  the  rolling  mills 
at  Portsmouth  several  years,  when  he  was 
married  to  Mary  Owens,  daughter  of  John 
Owens,  who  died  in  Jefferson  Township,  June 
6, 1883,  aged  eighty -four  years.  They  were  the 
parents  of  nine  children,  three  of  whom  died 
in  childhood.  Those  living  are — Mary  Ann, 
William,  Margaret  Jane,  Sarah  E.,  John  O. 
and  Susie.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Thomas 
came  to  Oak  Hill,  where  he  purchased  the 
farm  on  which  his  children  now  reside.  After 
farming  a few  years  he  was  chosen  Financial 
Agent  for  the  Cambria  Furnace,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  twenty-two  years,  after  which 
he  retired  to  his  farm  where  lie  lived  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  May  25,  18S2. 

j David  D.  Williams,  miller,  was  born  in 
Wales,  April  1 4, 1.S33,  a son  of  David  L.  and 
Margaret  (Philips)  Williams,  who  came  to  the 


United  States  in  1844,  and  settled  in  Oak 
Hill,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of 
their  days.  Our  subject  was  reared  on  a farm 
and  attended  the  common  schools,  and  on 
reaching  the  age  of  manhood  engaged  in  min- 
ing, which  he  followed  twenty  years.  Sept. 
1,  1864:,  lie  enlisted  in  Company  C,One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-ninth  Ohio  Infantry,  and 
served  till  the  war  closed.  He  was  mustered 
out  June  17,  1865,  after  which  he  was  engin- 
eer at  the  Jefferson  Furnace  until  1871.  He 
then,  in  partnership  with  Thomas  P.  Davis, 
purchased  the  flouring  mill  at  Oak  Hill.  He 
was  married  June  20,  1855,  to  Ann  C., 
daughter  of  John  C.  and  Mary  (Lloyd)  Davis. 
Twelve  children  have  been  born  to  them — 
Mary  Alice,  born  Dec.  31,  1856;  Daniel  D., 
April  14,  1859;  Margaret  J.,  June  12,  1861; 
John  D.,  Sept.  16,  1863;  Edwin  D.,  April  14, 
1866;  Thomas  L.,  born  June  17, 1868;  Cay  nor 
Ann,  Jan.  31,  1870;  Ettie  E.,  Oct.  13,  1872; 
David  N.,  Oct.  16,  1874;  Lewis  W.,  April  4, 
1876;  Laura  K.,  Sept.  9,  1878,  and  Evert  B., 
June  15,  1880.  Mr.  Williams  and  wife  are 
members  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  church. 

MADISON  TOWNS  HIP. 

Levi  Brown , farmer  and  stock-dealer,  was 
born  in  Marion  Township,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio, 
Jan.  7,  1833,  a son  of  David  and  Lavina 
(Pool)  Brown.  When  eighteen  years  of  age, 
in  company  with  a Mr.  Calder,  he  erected  the 
grist-mill  now  owned  by  John  B.  Brown,  in 
Pike  County.  He  followed  milling  three 
years  and  then  purchased  a farm  which  is  a 
part  of  his  present  estate.  He  now  owns  300 
acres  of  fine  improved  land.  He  wa3  married 
Dec.  1,  1859,  to  Kuliima,  daughter  of  William 
and  Abigail  Stockham,  who  have  for  many 
years  been  prominent  citizens  of  Pike  County. 
They  have  a family  of  nine  children,  four 
sons  and  five  daughters.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  are  both  members  of  the  Baptist 
church. 

Timothy  Evans  was  born  in  Madison 
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Township,  Jackson  County,  July  17,  1821, 
a son  of  John  and  Mary  (Jones)  Evans,  who 
came  from  Wales  in  1818  and  settled  on  the 
farm  where  our  subject  now  lives.  lie  was 
educated  at  the  subscription  schools,  and  was 
married  in  1857  to  Margaret,  a daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  (Evans)  Owens,  who  were  na- 
tives of  Wales.  They  have  had  a family  of 
nine  children — Mary  E.,  John  O.,  Robert 
B.,  Sarah  E , Gomer,  Susannah,  George 
W.,  and  two  who  died  in  infancy.  Mr. 
Evans  lias  always  followed  farming,  and  now 
owns  500  acres  of  valuable  land.  lie  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
| church. 

Captain  W.  J.  Evans  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  Feb.  18,  1821,  the  youngest  of 
seven  children  of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Evans) 
Evans,  natives  of  South  Wales.  His  parents 
were  married  in  Wales,  and  came  to  America 
in  1810,  locating  in  Pittsburg,  where  his  fa- 
ther died  in  1830.  Four  of  their  children 
died  in  infancy.  David  died  in  Jackson  Coun- 
ty in  1872,  and  John  is  a resident  of  Pitts- 
burg. W.  J.  came  with  his  mother  to  Jackson 
County  in  1835.  She  bought  some  land  and 
he  assisted  in  clearing  it  up.  His  education 
was  necessarily  limited,  as  from  an  early  age 
he  had  been  obliged  to  work.  His  mother  died 
in  March,  1864.  In  1846  he  married  Jane  A. 
Frazee.  Of  their  eight  children  five  are  now 
living.  In  1862  he  raised  Company  II,  Orie 
Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Ohio  Infantry,  and 
was  appointed  its  Captain.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1863  the  regiment  was  changed  to  heavy 
artillery.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was 
detached,  and  was  Provost  Marshal  at  Loudon, 
Tenn.,  seven  months;  from  there  he  went  to 
Cleveland,  Tenn.  He  returned  home  in  the 
fall  of  1865  and  resumed  farming.  Ilis  farm 
is  underlaid  with  coal,  ore  and  limestone,  lie 
has  six  drift-mines  of  ore  and  one  coal  drift 
open.  Ilis  limestone  is  blue  and  of  a good 
quality.  The  fire-clay  is  of  a superior  quality. 
Politically  Captain  Evans  was  first  a Whig 


but  is  now  a Republican.  In  the  fall  of  1853 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  He 
served  as  J ustice  several  years  until  he  refused 
further  service. 

Daniel  and  James  Herbert . — The  subjects 
of  this  sketch  own  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
fertile  farms  in  Madison  Township,  and  are 
representatives  of  a family  whose  history  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  e„arly  set- 
tlement and  subsequent  development  of  the 
southwestern  part  of  Jackson  County.  Their 
father,  John  Herbert,  who  died  in  1881,  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  progress  of  this 
section,  andafew  items  of  his  personal  history 
as  related  to  that  progress  may  be  interesting 
to  the  local  historian  and  valuable  for  future 
reference.  Mr.  Herbert  was  the  son  of  James 
and  Mary  Herbert,  of  Cardiganshire,  South 
Wales.  In  1825  he  married  Jane  Jones,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Jones,  of  the 
same  county.  In  1838  they  emigrated  to 
this  country  with  five  children — Elizabeth, 
Thomas,  Daniel,  John  and  Mary,  and  arriving 
here  in  May  of  the  same  year  they  located  in 
Jefferson  Township,  about  five  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  Oak  Hill,  near  the  present  site 
of  Samsonville.  This  section  was  then  one 
dense  primeval  forest,  with  here  and  there  a 
small  cleared  space  with  a log  hut  in  its  cen- 
ter, showing  that  the  initiatory  rites  of  a fut- 
ure civilization  had  already  been  performed. 
In  the  midst  of  this  wilderness  a tract  of  land 
was  bought  from  the  Government,  a log  cabin 
was  built  and  the  battle  of  life  began  anew. 
By  the  aid  of  the  ax  and  a couple  of  borrowed 
mattocks  a space  of  ground  was  cleared,  the 
soil  prepared  and  fine  crops  of  corn  and  wheat 
soon  rewarded  the  toil  and  cheered  the  hearts 
of  the  brave  pioneers.  Thus  in  a new  country, 
suffering  the  usual  privations  of  pioneers  and 
contending  with  a host  of  difficulties,  John 
Herbert  laid  the  foundation  of  a long  and 
prosperous  career.  Here  were  born  the  re- 
maining children,  Janies,  Ann  and  Jane.  Mr. 
Herbert,  by  habits  of  industry  and  economy, 
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rapidly  thrived  and  accumulated  considerable 
wealth.  In  1854  he  removed  to  the  pres- 
ent homestead,  three  miles  to  the  south  of 
Oak  Hill,  on  the  recently  completed  T., 
C.  & St.  L.  R.  R.,  where  the  family  has 
since  resided.  The  name  of  John  Herbert 
throughout  the  southern  part  of  Jackson 
County  was  the  synonym  of  industry  and 
whole-souled  integrity.  A conscientious  ad- 
herent of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  denomi- 
nation, he  was  yet  noted  for  his  liberal  ideas 
and  his  toleration  of  those  whose  views  dif- 
fered from  his  own.  He  was  instrument- 
al in  establishing  Sabbath-schools  and 
churches  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home, 
and  prominently  identified  himself  with  all 
worthy  movements  of  a religious  nature. 
Elizabeth,  the  eldest  of  the  children,  was  mar- 
ried to  E.  Phillips,  and  is  now  living  in  Gallia 
County.  Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  married 
Elizabeth  Davies,  of  Jefferson  Township,  and 
located  in  Gallia  County.  He  died  in  1§69, 
and  his  widow  with  her  four  sons  now  resides 
at  Oak  Hill.  John  married  Elizabeth  Morris, 
of  Oak  Hill.  He  died  in  February,  1861,  and 
his  wife  died  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
They  left  one  daughter,  Mary,  who  also  died 
in  1882.  Mary  was  married  to  Daniel  Edwards, 
and  lives  in  Madison  Township  ; Ann  mar- 
ried David  E.  Morgan,  and  lives  in  Gallia 
County,  and  Jane  married  John  F.  Morgan, 
and  lives  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Her- 
bert resides  on  the  homestead  with  her  sons, 
Daniel  and  James.  Both  of  these  sons  are 
still  unmarried.  They  are  well  known  as  in- 
telligent and  wide-awake  citizens,  and  rank 
among  the  most  thrifty  and  wealthy  farmers 
in  the  county;  they  are  also  proprietors  of  ex- 
tensive landed  estates  in  the  West.  They  have 
frequently  filled  positions  of  honor  and  trust 
in  the  township  in  which  they  reside,  and 
were  it  not  for  their  characteristic  indifference 
to  political  honors  both  might  have  occupied 
public  positions  of  trust  and  emolument. 

John  J.  Jones , agent  for  the  vEtna  Fire-Brick 


Company,  Oak  Hill,  was  born  in  Cardigan- 
shire, South  Wales,  in  1826,  and  came  with 
his  father’s  family  to  the  United  States  in  1838. 
They  settled  in  Gallia  County,  where  he  at- 
tended the  common  schools,  and  lived  on  the 
home  farm  till  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He 
was  married  March  25,  1852,  to  Nancy  Thom- 
as, a native  of  W ales.  They  had  a family  of 
six  children,  of  whom  only  three  are  now  liv- 
ing. In  1853  he  came  to  Oak  Hill  and  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  which  he  followed 
successfully  for  twenty-four  years.  He  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position  in  1873, 
and  carried  on  his  mercantile  trade  in  con- 
nection with  it  till  1876,  since  which  he  has 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  Brick  Company. 
He  still  retains  a half  interest  in  the  estab 
lishment  of  Parry,  Warren  & Co.  He  served 
as  Magistrate  for  sixyears,  and  has  held  many 
local  offices  of  trust.  He  and  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregational  church,  of  which 
he  holds  the  position  of  Deacon,  and  is  also 
Clerk.  His  residence  is  in  Madison  Township. 

Lakin  J.  Kirkpatrick,  farmer,  was  born  in 
Madison  Township,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  April 
3,  1841,  a son  of  John  H.  and  Harriet 
S.  (Beauchamp)  Kirkpatrick.  Nov.  1,  1861, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Fifty-third  Ohio 
Infantry,  re-enlisting  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  and  serving  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
was  discharged  Aug.  12,  1865,  having  seen 
much  active  service,  and  participated  in  many 
hard-fought  battles.  He  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Resaca,  Ga.,  May  13, 1864,  and  was 
left  on  the  field  for  dead;  he  would  probably 
have  been  buried  had  it  not  been  nearly 
night.  On  their  return  to  the  field  it  was 
found  that  he  was  alive,  and  the  proper  re- 
storatives were  applied.  He  afterward  saw 
hard  service  as  a soldier.  Sept.  14,  1865,  he 
married  Ruhama  James,  of  Pike  County.  To 
them  were  born  two  children.  His  wife  died 
Oct.  14,  1874,  and  Oct.  23,  1875,  he  married 
F.  Butchen,  of  Pike  County.  They  have  two 
children.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  has  a fine  farm  of 
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150  acres.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  clmrch.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Aaron  McLaughlin  was  born  Aug.  15, 
1818,  in  Chickamauga,  near  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 
his  parents  having  emigrated  from  Green- 
brier County,  Y a.  He  was  taken  in  charge 
by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  having  lost  his 
parents  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and  in  his 
fifth  year  was  bound  to  Jacob  Moler,  of  Mad- 
ison Township,  Jackson  County.  His  early 
education  was  very  limited,  there  being  no 
public  schools  at  the  time,  learning  his  alpha- 
bet at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  school  term  be- 
ing limited  to  three  months  each  year,  and 
up  to  his  twenty-first  year  being  obliged  to 
labor  on  the  farm ; his  school-day3  did  not  ex- 
ceed ten  months.  After  serving  on  the  farm 
until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  he  then  was 
engaged  fora  time  in  school  teaching,  but  soon 
after,  leasing  a farm,  he  has  ever  since  been 
engaged  in  that  business,  at  present  owning 
a fine  farm  of  200  acres  of  improved  land.  He 
was  first  married  Sept.  1, 1841,  toHighley  Ann 
Corn,  a native  of  Jackson  County.  They  had 
eleven  children,  eight  of  whom  survive.  His 
wife  died  March  27,  1863,  and  he  was  again 
married  Nov.  24,  1864,  to  Sarah  Swanson,  a 
native  of  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children,  one  still  living — Oscar. 
He  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  in  politics  he  is  a Dem- 
ocrat. The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a true  type 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  with  him  honesty  is 
esteemed  the  prince  of  virtues.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  that 
through  all  the  eventful  years  of  his  life  he 
never  was  prosecuted  in  a court  of  justice  for 
an  offense  against  his  fellow-man. 

Anthony  Smith  was  born  in  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  April  24,  1840,  a son  of  Robert 
Smith,  now  a resident  of  Pike  County.  He 
was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  county. 
In'September,  1863,  he  enlisted  in  Company 
K,  Seventy-Eighth  Ohio  Infantry.  In  the 


latter  part  of  the  same  month  he  participated 
in  the  battle  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  From 
there  he  went  to  Atlanta,  Ga.;  thence  to  Sa- 
vannah, Beaufort  Island,  Pocatalico  Station, 
and  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  assisted  in  the  lib- 
eration of  the  prisoners  at  Andersonville.  At 
Orangeburg,  S.  C.,  he  received  a severe  wound 
in  the  right  leg  by  charging  a field-piece.  He 
was  discharged  in  1865  and  returned  home, 
and  has  since  been  engaged  in -burning  char- 
coal. He  married  Tryphenia  Shepard.  They 
have  a family  of  five  children. 

HAMILTON  TOWNSHIP. 

This  is  the  most  western  of  the  southern 
row  of  townships  in  Jackson  County,  but  does 
not  extend  to  the  western  limit.  It  is  only  a 
partial  township,  being  the  eastern  two-thirds 
of  township  5,  range  19,  and  is  consequently 
rectangular  in  shape,  four  miles  wide  and  six 
miles  long  from  north  to  south. 

At  the  session  of  the  county  commissioners 
in  December,  1825,  a petition,  which  was 
granted,  was  received  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  present  township  of  Hamilton  asking  for  a 
township,  described  in  about  the  following 
language  : ‘‘Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  section  1,  township  5,  range  19,  running 
south  along  the  township  line  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  section  36,  of  said  township; 
thence  west  along  the  county  line,  between 
Jackson  and  Scioto  counties,  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  section  33;  thence  north  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  section  4;  thence  east  to 
the  place  of  beginning.”  The  township  has 
always  remained  as  thus  described.  At  the 
time  of  its  formation  there  were  only  about 
twelve  voters  in  the  towoship;  there  are  now 
about  150.  The  first  officers  were:  Trustees, 
Samuel  Gilliland,  John  Canter  and  John  Cant- 
well; Treasurer,  John  Walls;  Clerk,  Solomon 
Dever.  Since  1840  the  population  for  each 
decade  is  as  follows:  In  1840,415;  in-  1850, 
665;  in  1860,  923;  in  1870,  1,108;  in  1880, 
819. 
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The  occupation  of  the  people  is  mainly 
farming  and  grazing,  although  the  surface  is 
too  rough  to  be  favorable  to  the  farmer. 

SETTLEMENT. 

The  farm  now  owned  by  Franklin  Dever 
was,  it  is  said,  settled  temporarily  in  about 
1300  and  was  permanently  settled  by  his  fa- 
ther, Solomon  Dever,  in  the  year  1816.  This 
was  probably  the  first  settlement  in  the  town- 
ship. Solomon  Dever,  Jr.,  now  eiglity-seven 
years  of  age,  is  the  oldest  representative  of 
this  family,  and  the  oldest  surviving  pioneer 
of  the  township.  lie  was  born  in  Hamp- 
shire County,  Va.,  in  December,  1796,  and 
came  with  his  father’s  family  to  what  is  now 
Hamilton  Township,  in  1816.  They  came  in- 
to the  almost  unbroken  wilderness,  settled  on 
the  old  farm  when  the  woods  were  full  of 
wolves  and  other  wild  beasts,  requiring  the 
protection  of  stock  by  shelter  in  the  night. 
Solomon  Dever  has  been  married  over  sixty- 
two  years,  and  has  a child  over  sixty.  He  was 
the  first  Clerk  of  the  township,  and  has  all 
his  life  been  a prominent  citizen.  Other  sur- 
viving pioneers  of  the  township  are:  Samuel 
Stephenson,  Thomas  Lyons,  Jackson  Gilli- 
land, William  Parker  and  others. 

The  topography  of  this  township  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  most  of  the  county,  very  hilly 
and  marked  by  numerous  small  water-courses. 
The  hills  contain  coal,  iron  ore  and  fire-clay, 
besides  a strata  of  excellent  building  stone. 
The  north  end  of  the  township  has  the  Jacx- 
son  shaft  coal  which  comes  to  the  surface  near 
the  middle  of  the  township.  The  quality  is 
about  equal  to,  but  the  vein  is  thinner  than 
where  it  is  worked  further  north  in  the  coun- 
ty. Two  veins  extend  through  the  hills  of 
the  entire  township,  twelve  and  thirty  inches 
in  thickness,  but  the  coal  is  inferior  in  quality. 
Excellent  fire-clay  is  found  in  many  of  the 
hills,  some  of  which  are  worked  extensively. 
From  the  hills  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
township  considerable  iron  ore  has  been 


taken.  Jackson  Furnace  was  located  near 
the  southern  border.  Most  of  the  land  in 
the  two  southern  rows  of  sections  is  held  in 
large  bodies,  bought  for  mining  purposes,  and 
consequently  thinly  settled. 

SCHOOLS  AND  OHUKCIIE8. 

Hamilton  has  303  pupils  of  school  age  and 
five  schools.  In  18S2  the  entire  enrollment 
only  reached  223  with  an  average  attendance 
of  126.  The  average  salary  paid  to  teachers 
is  $33.33  a month. 

The  Hamilton  Christian  Church  was  es- 
tablished in  about  1821,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Summerbell.  This  society,  the  first  in  the 
township,  struggled  for  many  years  with  but 
a meager  existence,  meeting  in  dwellings  and 
school-houses.  Their  present  church,  the  only 
one  ever  owned  by  the  society,  was  built  in 
1871,  costing  about  $1,000.  The  society  has 
now  grown  to  100  members.  The  church  has 
a flourishing  Sabbath-school. 

Pleasant  Hill  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
was  organized  in  1850,  by  Rev.  William  Hat- 
field, pastor.  There  were  fifty-six  organiz- 
ing members  who  met  for  a time  in  the  resi- 
dence of  James  Davis.  The  first  church  was 
a log  building,  built  in  1856.  The  Trustees 
wereJ.  R.  Hunter,  James  Davis,  William 
Parks,  John  Cool  and  Solomon  Norris.  The 
new  church  was  built  in  1875  at  a cost  of 
about  $1,600,  and  was  furnished  at  a cost  of 
$100.  The  entire  church  property  is  estimat- 
ed at  $2,000.  At  the  time  the  new  church 
was  built,  Rev.  E.  Looman  was  the  pastor  and 
James  Davis,  J.  R.  Hunter,  N.  D.  Parks, 
William  Parks  and  John  Pierce,  Trustees. 

The  present  membership  is  about  120. 
Preaching  is  had  every  two  weeks  by  the 
Rev.  Win.  Ilollingshead,  present  pastor.  The 
church  has  a flourishing  Sabbath-school,  su- 
perintended by  C.  Weed. 

St.  John')s  Luthmin  Church  was  founded 
in  1851  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hatfield.  In  1878 
the  present  church  building  was  constructed, 
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costing  nearly  $2,000.  The  society  at  present 
comprises  about  100  members. 

rOSTOFFIOE. 

Almost  in  the  center  of  the  township  is 
the  ouly  store  and  postoffice,  called  Mabee’s 
P.  O.  A grist-mill  is  located  here  also,  and 
with  the  few  other  houses  a scanty  village  is 
formed. 

Jackson  Furnace,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  township,  was  in  operation  from  183S  un- 
til 1874. 

BOUNDB,  VALUATION,  ETC. 

The  township  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Scioto  Township;  east  by  Jefferson  Township, 
and  south  and  west  by  Scioto  County.  It  has  a 
landed  area  of  15,360  acres,  of  which  the  as- 
sessor returns  15,187  acres.  The  valuation 
in  1882  on  real  estate  was  $92,507;  chattel 
property,  $36,279;  total,  $128,786. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Harrison  Canter  was  born  Aug.  25, 1833,  a 
son  of  ITenry  and  Malinda  Canter,  the  former 
being  a native  of  Virginia,  and  the  latter 
born  Dec.  25,  1808,  in  Woodford  County,  Ky. 
Henry  Canter  came  to  Lawrence  County, 
Ohio,  in  an  early  day,  where  he  lived  till  his 
death,  June  17,  1856.  Our  subject  spent  his 
youth  in  helping  his  father  on  the  farm  and 
in  attending  the  common  schools,  where  lie 
obtained  a fair  education.  lie  was  married 
Feb.  3,  1859,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  John 
and  Eliza  Keller,  who  are  yet  living  in  Jack- 
son  County.  They  have  had  nine  children — 
Amanda  (deceased),  David  F.,  Ermilda, 
John  W.,  Henry,  Lizzie,  George  W.,  Martha 
J.  and  Thomas  M.  Mr.  Canter  has  followed 
farming  through  life,  and  now  owns  164  acres 
of  land  in  Hamilton  Township,  which  is  un- 
derlaid with  three  veins  of  fine  coal,  ranging 
from  fourteen  to  thirty-six  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  has  also  a good  vein  of  iron  ore. 
Mr.  Canter  lias  acted  as  Justice  of  the  Peace 


for  six  consecutive  years,  and  in  1874  was 
elected  Township  Treasurer. 

Jackson  Gilliland , son  of  Samuel  and  Sa- 
rah Gilliland,  was  born  Dec.  22,  1829,  on 
the  farm  where  he  now  resides.  His  father 
settled  on  the  home  farm  in  Jackson  County, 
Nov.  2,  1815,  which  he  converted  from  a wil- 
derness to  a good  farm,  and  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  His  death  occurred  Jan. 
25,  1852,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years.  Our 
subject  attended  the  common  schools  till  he 
was  fourteen  years  old.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years  he  took  charge  of  his  father’s  farm, 
which  he  now  owns.  lie  has  444  acres  of 
land  which  is  underlaid  with  several  veins  of 
coal  and  iron  ore.  In  1861  he  became  a part- 
ner in  the  Jackson  Furnace,  which  he  oper- 
ated very  successfully  for  three  years,  since 
which  he  has  been  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  raising,  and  is  one  ot  the  largest  stock 
dealers  in  the  township.  He  was  married 
Nov.  14,  1S65,  to  Jennie,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Jennie  Baker,  of  Jackson,  Ohio.  They 
have  three  children — Samuel  B.,  Cranson  E. 
and  Oscar  C.  Mr.  Baker,  father  of  Mrs.  Gil- 
liland, was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
during  Jackson’s  administration  was  a clerk 
in  the  auditor’s  department.  He  is  yet  liv- 
ing in  the  town  of  Jackson,  aged  ninety-two 
years. 

Vinton  McCoy  was  born  July  18,  1835,  on 
the  old  home  farm,  where  he  now  resides, 
and  is  a son  of  Michael  and  Elizabeth  McCoy, 
who  lived  in  Jackson  County.  The  father 
was  born  May  22,  1S00,  and  died  Nov.  8, 
1869.  Vinton  was  reared  on  the  farm  and 
attended  school  till  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age  when  ho  began  teaching  and  followed 
that  profession  six  or  eight  years.  In  1863 
he  .was  chosen  First  Lieutenant  of  a company 
raised  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  homes.  All  of  the  company 
were  captured  by  Morgan,  but  were  soon  lib- 
erated. He  also  served  as  enrolling  officer 
during  a part  of  the  war.  lie  was  also  ap- 
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pointed  Postmaster  at  Mabee’s  during  the 
war,  which  position  he  held  several  years. 
Mr.  McCoy  was  married  .Jan.  25,  1857,  to 
Louisa  J.,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Louisa  Fos- 
ter, by  whom  he  had  five  children — Louisa 
E.,  William  J.,  John  W.,  Elmira  F.  and  D. 
V.  F.  Mrs.  McCoy  died  April  13,  1868,  and 
he  was  again  married  July  18,  1872,  to  Hes- 
ter L.,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Hester  Jenkins. 
Five  children  have  been  born  to  them,  four 
now  living — Warren  E.,  Everet  W.,  Nettie  E. 
E.  and  Jessie  M.  M.  Mr.  McCoy  has  a good 
vein  of  coal  on  his  farm.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  saw-milling  business  for  many 
years,  and  still  follows  that  occupation.  He 
is  also  engaged  in  farming.  His  Grand- 
father McCoy  came  from  Ireland  and  settled 
on  the  Ohio  River  near  Millersport,  Law- 
rence Co.,  Ohio,  in  an  early  day. 


Samuel  Stephenson  was  born  Dec.  31, 1799, 
in  Monroe  County,  Va.,  and  is  a son  of  James 
and  Margaret  (Smith)  Stephenson,  who  were 
also  natives  of  Virginia.  In  1819  the  family 
moved  to  Ohio,  settling  near  the  cross  roads 
on  Symmes  Creek,  where  his  parents  spent 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  His  father  died  Feb. 
7,  1816,  aged  eighty  years.  Samuel  had  his 
name  enrolled  as  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812, 
but  was  rejected  on  account  of  his  age.  He 
was  married  Jan.  15,  1821,  to  Martha  Mc- 
Clure. They  had  eight  children,  four  now 
living — James,  Nancy  (wife  of  Reuben  Sla- 
vens),  Washington  and  Harrison.  Those  de- 
ceased are — Samuel,  Jacob,  Smith  and 
Charles.  The  two  last  mentioned  died  in  de- 
fending their  country.  Mr.  Stephenson  has 
a splendid  farm,  on  which  is  found  a fine  qual- 
ity of  iron  ore  and  several  veins  of  good  coal . 
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pointed  Postmaster  at  Mabee’s  during  the 
war,  which  position  he  held  several  }rears. 
Mr.  McCoy  was  married  Jan.  25,  1857,  to 
Louisa  J.,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Louisa  Fos- 
ter, by  whom  he  had  five  children — Louisa 
E.,  William  J.,  John  W.,  Elmira  F.  and  D. 
V.  F.  Mrs.  McCoy  died  April  13,  1868,  and 
he  was  again  married  July  18,  1872,  to  Hes- 
ter L.,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Hester  Jenkins. 
Five  children  have  been  born  to  them,  four 
now  living — Warren  E.,  Everet  W.,  Nettie  E. 
E.  and  Jessie  M.  M.  Mr.  McCoy  has  a good 
vein  of  coal  on  his  farm.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  saw-mi liing  business  for  many 
years,  and  still  follows  that  occupation.  He 
is  also  engaged  in  farming.  His  Grand- 
father McCoy  came  from  Ireland  and  settled 
on  the  Ohio  River  near  Millersport,  Law- 
rence Co.,  Ohio,  in  an  early  day. 


Samuel  Stephenson  was  born  Dec.  31, 1799, 
in  Monroe  County,  Va.,  and  is  a son  of  James 
and  Margaret  (Smith)  Stephenson,  who  were 
also  natives  of  Virginia.  In  1819  the  family 
moved  to  Ohio,  settling  near  the  cross  roads 
on  Symmes  Creek,  where  his  parents  spent 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  His  father  died  Feb. 

7,  1816,  aged  eighty  years.  Samuel  had  his 
name  enrolled  as  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  j 
but  was  rejected  on  account  of  his  age.  He  j 
was  married  Jan.  15,  1821,  to  Martha  Mc- 
Clure. They  had  eight  children,  four  now 
living — James,  Nancy  (wife  of  Reuben  Sla- 
vens),  Washington  and  Harrison.  Those  de- 
ceased are — Samuel,  Jacob,  Smith  and 
Charles.  The  two  last  mentioned  died  in  de- 
fending their  country.  Mr.  Stephenson  has 
a splendid  farm,  on  which  is  found  a fine  qual- 
ity ot  iron  ore  and  several  veins  of  good  coal . 
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PIKE  COUNTY 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PIKE  COUNTY— ITS  PHYSICAL  FEATURES— ITS  SETTLEMENT  AND 

ORGANIZATION. 


THE  DAWN  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

In  1796,  when  what  is  now  Pike  County 
was  settled,  it  was  a part  of  Washington 
County,  and  also  of  a territory,  west  of  the 
Scioto  River  and  east  of  the  Little  Miami, 
which  was  the  east  boundary  line  of  Hamilton 
County,  and  was  not  yet  organized.  While 
hunters  and  trappers  had  hunted  through  the 
territory  and  taken  their  chances  with  the 
Indians  for  many  years  previous,  and  the 
river  leading  to  their  chief  village, some  twenty 
miles  distant,  had  been  traversed  by  the 
canoes  of  the  Indian  and  the  hunter,  yet  as 
the  abode  of  a permanent  settler  it  dates 
no  further  back  than  early  in  the  above  year. 
A settlement  was  then  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  Piketon,  or  where  Piketon  was  afterward 
located.  This  spot  was  called  the  Pee  Pee 
prairie,  and  the  settlers  were  three  brothers — 
Arthur,  John  and  Abraham  Chenoweth,  from 
the  western  part  of  Virginia, and  John  Noland, 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  was  but  the  nucleus 
of  quite  a settlement  which  followed.  Even 
these  settlers  were  preceded  by  some  persons 
under  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Kenton  and 
Miller,  from  Mason  County,  Ky.,  who  came 
through  the  county  the  year  previous  on  a 
prospecting  tour.  They  stopped  on  what  has 
since  been  called  “Miller’s  Bank.”  The 


American  Pioneer  gave  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  in  substance: 

About  the  year  1795  two  parties  from 
Mason  County,  Ky.,  conducted  by  Kenton 
and  Miller,  arrived  at  where  Piketon  is  now 
situated.  Mr.  Miller,  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany, had  a dispute  with  a man  b}^  the  name 
of  Owens,  in  Kenton’s  company,  about  the 
right  to  settle  on  the  spot.  This  quarrel  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  Miller  and  his  burial  on 
the  bank,  which  took  the  name  of  “ Miller’s 
Bank.”  The  county  east  of  the  Scioto  River 
was  at  that  time  in  Washington  County,  the 
Scioto  River  being  its  west  line.  Below  this 
spot  and  not  far  from  the  river  in  early  days 
were  found  ancient  works  of  parallel  walls  of 
earth,  about  100  feet  apart,  the  walls  being 
nearly  fifteen  feet  high.  This  place,  as  there 
were  other  evidences  of  civilization  found,  was 
undoubtedly  the  location  of  a French  trading 
post.  They  had  been  in  the  country  as  Indian 
traders  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a century 
at  that  date.  Lewis  Evans  published  a map 
of  the  Central  British  Colonies  in  1755,  and 
at  that  time  gave  the  place  the  name  of 
of  “ Hurricane  Toms.”  The  parallel  walls 
were  evidently  put  up  by  the  French  traders 
to  guard  against  surprise  before  becoming  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  then  possessors  of  the 
country.  However,  a half  century  later  left 
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little  of  “Hurricane  Toms  ” but  these  walls, 
and  they  were  not  a very  definite  memento 
of  the  past. 

In  1800  some  thirty  cabins  were  found 
erected  up  and  down  the  river  Scioto  within 
the  limits  of  Pike  County,  and  quite  a large 
immigration  came  from  Pennsylvania  of 
German  extraction. 

EARLY  SETTLERS. 

Immigrants  began  to  arrive  soon  after  and 
the  Chenoweths  and  Noland  did  not  remain 
masters  of  the  wilderness  long.  Since  writing 
the  history  of  Scioto  County  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  Hezekiah  Merritt  was  really  the 
first  settler  of  Scioto  County,  and  in  1815  the 
part  of  the  county  where  he  lived  was  a por- 
tion of  the  new  county,  Pike.  The  following 
is  an  interview  with  John  Merritt,  son  of  Hez- 
ekiah, in  1870,  in  relation  to  his  father’s 
family  : 

‘•In  1795  they  left  Pennsylvania  to  seek  a 
home  for  themselves  and  little  ones  in  the 
great  and  unexplored  West,  and  came  to  Man- 
chester, Adams  Co.,  Ohio,  bringing  with 
them  five  children,  of  whom  I was  the  eldest. 
It  was  immediately  after  Wayne’s  treaty  with 
the  Indians.  They  came  via  the  Ohio  River. 
On  arriving  at  Manchester  my  father  met  two 
of  his  brothers,  who  told  him  that  he  had  pass- 
ed as  good  land  as  he  could  find  below.  Colo- 
nel Nathaniel  Massie  was  then  organizing  a 
party  to  go  to  Chiliicotlie  to  lay  out  that  town, 
and  the  three  brothers  went  with  it.  When 
they  had  reached  Paint  Creek  they  were  at- 
tacked by  a party  of  unfriendly  Indians,  who 
killed  one  of  the  men.  One  Sticklett,  who 
was  a prisoner  with  the  Indians,  came  over 
to  the  Massie  party,  which  turned  back  to 
Manchester.  After  a while  my  father,  in 
company  with  two  other  men,  went  up  the  Ohio 
and  Scioto  rivers,  on  an  exploring  expedition, 
and  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  lay  of  the 
land  in  and  about  where  Lucasville  now  is,  that 
they  were  induced  to  make  a lodgment  there. 


My  father  came  back  to  Manchester  and  took 
his  family  up  to  where  Lucasville  is,  and  land- 
ed on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December, 1795, 
— the  day  before  Christmas.  I claim  that  my 
father  was  the  first  white  man  who  settled  on 
the  Scioto  River,  along  its  whole  length.” 

“ Will  you  now  inform  us  what  was  your 
father’s  next  procedure,  and  how  the  earliest 
settlers  contrived  to  live  V 

“ My  father  made  a camp,  and  the  next 
spring  erected  a log  cabin.  He  put  in  several 
acres  of  corn,  for  which  he  had  to  go  to  Lime- 
stone (now  Maysville)  for  the  seed.  My 
mother  was  a good  gardener,  and  our  family 
fared  better  than  most  of  the  early  settlers 
on  this  account.  We  had  to  grind  our  corn 
in  a hand-mill.  The  only  food  raised  by 
most  settlers  at  first  was  corn,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  subsistence  they  depended 
upon  wild  game,  of  which  there  was  an  abun- 
dance. Sometimes  this  was  their  only  depend- 
ence.” 

“ Did  you  not  have  a cow  ?” 

“ Yes,  but  she  died  on  the  way  to  our  new 
home  on  the  Scioto.  My  father  was  a mill- 
wright, and  had  built  a horse-mill  at  Manches- 
ter, and  went  back  to  dispose  of  it,  which  he 
did  for  a cow,  which  gave  ns  milk  for  a couple 
of  years,  when  my  father  was  forced  to  kill 
her  to  keep  his  family  from  starving.  She 
produced  sixty  pounds  of  tallow,  though  she 
had  had  but  two  feedings  of  corn,  and  she 
stole  them.  Then  we  were  without  a cow, 
but  families  had  begun  to  come  in  pretty 
thickly,  and  my  father  built  afloating  mill  for 
grinding  corn.  It  was  a rude  structure,  but 
answered  a purpose.  This  mill  gave  him 
some  advantage,  as  the  settlers  brought  their 
corn  to  be  ground,  and  with  the  toll  he  was 
enabled  to  buy  another  cow,  after  which  we 
never  suffered  for  want  of  one.  My  father’s 
family,  in  the  meantime,  was  increasing,  and 
I was  growing  up  to  manhood.  Six  children 
my  mother  bore  him  in  Ohio.  Andrew,  Mo- 
ses and  myself  still  live,  certainly;  and  Heze 
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kiah,  who  was  in  the  late  war,  may  possibly 
be  alive,  though  I am  not  able  to  say,  for  we 
never  knew  what  became  of  him.  I lived 
with  and  labored  for  my  father  till  I married, 
and  obeyed  him  as  I did  when  a child,  for  I 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do  so.  My  father 
lived  seven  years  on  the  land  near  Lucasville.” 

Probably  the  very  next  settler  in  the  county 
was  Jno.  Kincaid,  who  settled  at  the  Big 
Springs,  now  marked  as  Kincaid  Spring.  He 
settled  there  in  1797,  and  was  at  the  time  the 
first  pioneer  of  all  that  country  and  township. 
But,  like  the  Chenoweths,  he  was  not  monarch 
of  all  he  surveyed  long,  for  the  next  year  or 
two  came  Jno.  Parker,  Ezekiel  Moore  and 
son  Joseph,  Geo.  and  Isaac  Peniston,  who  all 
settled  in  that  part  of  the  county.  Then,  to 
the  Ohenoweth  settlement,  came  Snowden  Sar- 
gent in  1797,  and  Jas.  Sappington  came  with 
him.  They  arrived  at  their  location  the  first 
week  in  April,  1797.  Wrn.  Beekman  settled 
over  on  Grassy  Fork  of  Sunfish,  in  Mifflin 
Township,  in  the  spring  of  1801,  about  one 
mile  from  Latham.  Daniel  Daily  came  also 
in  1801  and  settled  on  part  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Vanmeter  farm,  in  Seal  Town- 
ship. He  married  Susannah  Wynn  in  1802, 
and  died  in  1862,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  His  son,  Wm.  Daily,  was  born  Oct. 
3,  1808.  Presley  Boydston  was  another  of 
the  early  pioneers,  and  came  in  the  spring  of 
1799.  He  located  and  purchased  1,400  acres 
of  land  in  Scioto  Township  and  afterward  sold 
200  acres  to  Thornton  W.  Sargent,  son  of 
Snowden, and  the  remaining  1,200  he  retained, 
dividing  it  among  his  children,  the  largest 
part  going  to  Elizabeth,  who  married  Jno. 
Barnes,  he  making  it  his  home  with  them  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  wife. 

John  Barnes  and  wife  were  married  before 
they  came  and  had  four  children — John, 
James,  Allen  and  William.  Old  John 
Barnes  died  about  the  year  1812.  He  came 
in  1801,  and  purchased  land  in  the  Pee  Pee 


Township,  a part  of  which  is  in  the  present 
limits  of  Waverly. 

The  Wynns  were  another  family  of  pio- 
neers, who  left  their  impress  upon  the  stage 
of  events.  William  S.  D.  Wynn  came  in 
1801,  and  his  son,  William  S.  Wynn,  was 
then  six  years  old,  having  been  born  Oct.  22, 
1795.  The  old  man  was  a Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  Seal  Township  in  1835,  and  was  in 
the  war  of  1812.  In  a sketch  of  the  life  of 
William  S.,  which  he  gave  in  1868,  he  said: 
“My  father  moved  into  Pike  County  in  the 
round  year  of  1800,  when  there  were  but  very 
few  people  in  it.  There  were  not  then  much 
more  than  half  a dozen  family  names,  among 
whom  were  the  Chenoweths,  Sargents,  Mus- 
tards, Barneses,  Guthries,  Noland  and  Rod- 
erick. If  there  were  any  more  they  have 
escaped  my  memory.” 

The  Wynns  settled  below  Piketon.  Near 
them,  and  the  same  year,  Patrick  Johnson 
settled  on  the  river,  and  John  Barnes  was  a 
neighbor  and  located  above  him.  The  Van- 
meter farm  is  a part  of  the  Wynn  home- 
stead. 

John  Satterfield  came  in  1802,  and  became 
a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  wife 
lived  to  the  remarkable  age  of  over  100 
years,  a hale,  hearty  woman  and  of  great 
memory.  She  did  not  know  the  year  she 
was  born,  and  the  family  Bible  was  with  some 
of  the  other  children,  but  thinks  it  was  in 
1771,  and  it  could  not  have  been  later  than 
1774,  for  she  remembered  several  incidents 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  She  died  in  the 
winter  of  1874-’5. 

Rev.  William  Talbott,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  made  his  home  in  Pike 
County  in  the  spring  of  1799.  His  son, 
Benjamin  Talbott,  from  whom  a sketch  was 
received  a few  years  since,  was  born  in  the 
county,  or  what  afterward  became  Pike 
County,  May  4,  1810.  There  were  none  of  the 
early  pioneers  who  left  a greater  impression 
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upon  the  times  than  Colonel  John  Guthery, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  1798.  He  had 
a family  of  twelve  children,  eight  sons  and 
four  daughters,  and  purchased  the  ground 
upon  which  Piketon  stands,  and  fully  a mile 
down  the  river,  and  then  east  toward  Beaver. 
He  had  been  a Colonel  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  and  was  a man  of  fine  presence  and  good 
ability.  He  became  prominent  in  county  af- 
fairs for  many  years.  His  sons  at  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  county  were  grown, 
and  all  more  or  less  prominent  in  county 
affairs.  Two/ daughters,  in  1873,  represented 
the  Guthery  family.  Lydia  Peters,  one  of 
these,  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  Her  hus- 
band, William  D.  Peters,  was  a soldier  in 
the  war  of  1812.  Mrs.  Peters  survived  her 
husband  many  years.  Peter  Wills  located 
on  Ho  Hame  Creek  in  1806.  James  Goodin 
and  James  Sappingtori  both  came  about  the 
same  time.  Cornelius  Elton  Millar,  brother 
of  John  W.  and  Abram  Millar,  who  settled 
at  Lucasville  in  December,  1803,  came  to 
Pike  County  in  1808,  then  Scioto,  but  his 
farm,  when  Pike  was  organized,  was  just 
north  of  the  line.  He  had  a fine  farm,  and, 
like  his  brothers,  was  an  energetic  man. 
Daniel  Lee  settled  in  Camp  Creek  Township 
in  1809,  and  John  H.  Towner,  who  lived  in 
the  county  long  enough  to  have  his  golden- 
wedding  Sept.  6,  1872,  came  that  same 
year.  John  Corn,  who  settled  in  Perry 
Township  in  1810,  was  a prominent  man  in 
his  neighborhood,  and  was  an  able  man. 
He  lived  near  what  is  now  Cynthiana.  James 
Lumbeck,  on  Lumbeck’s  Hill.  William  Mc- 
Bride, who  cleared  the  Dewey  farm,  John 
Long,  who  once  owned  the  Christian  Cam- 
eron place,  and  Stephen  Lasey,  who  lo- 
cated the  Rittenhouse  farm,  came  from  1810 
to  1812.  George  Eubanks  and  family  came 
in  the  year  1804.  They  were  originally  from 
Maryland,  but  came  from  Kentucky  to  Ohio, 
where  they  had  lived  a few  years.  The 
homestead  is  now  occupied  by  two  daughters, 


the  two  youngest,  both  born  in  Pike  County 
and  upon  the  farm;  they  are  now  the  sole 
owners,  both  being  unmarried,  and  respect- 
ively in  the  seventy-fifth  and  seventy-eight 
year  of  their  age.  They  are  the  oldest  set- 
tlers of  Perry  Township  now  living,  and  na- 
tives of  the  county.  Little  is  said  here  of 
the  Downings,  the  Fosters,  Wilsons,  Cor- 
wines,  Pancakes,  Jameses  and  Davises,  but 
each  of  these  families  would  almost  make  a 
history.  They  came  from  1797  to  1805. 
James  Davis  came  to  Ross  County  in  1802, 
and  to  Pike  about  1810.  John  Davis,  his 
brother,  settled  a mile  and  a half  north  of 
Waverly,  purchased  600  acres  of  land,  which 
was  purchased  by  James,  as  his  brother 
became  involved  and  was  compelled  to  sell. 
James  moved  onto  this  farm  and  became  not 
only  a prominent  citizen  of  the  county,  but 
one  of  its  most  wealthy.  He  died  in  1853 
worth  over  a half  million  dollars,  and  owned 
some  3,000  acresof  land  in  this  and  adjoining 
counties.  His  personal  property  exceeded 
the  sum  of  $150,  000  at  his  death.  Benja- 
min Lewis’s  arrival  dates  from  April  17,  1812, 
and  Josiali  Bryan  and  his  wife  Mary,  who 
both  became  well  known  for  their  kindly  and 
neighborly  qualities,  also  came  in  the  spring 
of  1812.  General  James  Moore  came  to 
where  Piketon  stands  Oct.  13,  1813,  and  was 
in  1839  State  Deputy  Marshal  of  Ohio. 

George  Ernmitt,  father  of  James  Emmitt, 
the  latter  the  most  prominent  man  in  Pike 
County  for  the  last  half  century,  came  to 
Pike  County  in  1815.  The  history  or  sketch 
of  the  latter  is  more  or  less  interwoven  in  the 
history  of  the  town  of  Waverly.  Josiah 
Pillers,  who,  when  he  came,  settled  on  Sun- 
fish  Creek,  about  two  miles  from  Latham, 
married  Miss  Mary  Beekman,  Sept.  26, 
1816.  Pillers  and  the  Beekmans  were  early 
settlers  of  Pike  County,  and  Mary  Beekman 
had  no  less  than  five  brothers  in  the  war  of 
1812.  Their  names  were  Gabriel,  Chris- 
topher, William,  Aaron  and  Abraham,  a 
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Captain.  The  Beekmans  are  numerous  in 
Pike,  for  the  brothers  all  settled  and  reared 
families.  The  Pillers  farm  is  one  of  the 
iinest  in  that  section  of  the  county.  It 
has  upon  it  a noted  spring,  nearly  as  great 
a volume  of  water  coming  from  it  as  that  of 
the  “ Big  Spring,”  and  a splendid  grove  of 
sugar-maple  trees.  The  cabin  that  Josiah 
Pillers  erected  in  1810,  to  which  he  took 
his  bride,  was  still  standing  sixty  years  later. 
It  was  not  used  as  such,  but  was  left  standing 
in  memory  of  pioneer  days.  The  couple 
were  married  by  William  Parker,  a Justice  of 
the  Peace  of  Mifflin  Township.  Thomas 
Waldron  was  a soldier  of  1812.  In  1817  lie 
drifted  to  Pike  County  and  settled.  Asahel 
Perkins  came  the  same  year.  He  was  a school 
teacher  by  profession  and  taught  in  the  old 
log-cabin,  near  the  residence  of  Ed.  0.  Jones, 
two  winters,  1817— ’18  and  1818— ’19.  Will- 
iam Paschal  came  in  1819.  Mrs.  Catharine 
Cross  and  James  Robinson  came  ip  1822. 
Erastus  H.  Dewey,  also  a school-teacher, 
came  in  1824,  and  taught  for  several  years. 

John  Hopper,  a native  of  Virginia,  came 
to  Pike  County  in  November,  1829,  and  set- 
tled on  Sunfish  Creek.  Wm.  Woods  was  in 
the  mercantile  business  in  Pike  County  and 
Waverly  for  several  years,  but  sold  out  in 
1829  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  Sheriff  of 
Pike  County,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
in  October.  He  was  re-elected  in  1831,  and 
was  also  Sheriff  from  1837  to  1841.  He  was 
a prominent  character  for  years. 

Standing  near  the  south  side  of  the  Bum- 
garner graveyard,  and  almost  facing  the  turn- 
pike, is  a plain  marble  slab  with  the  inscrip- 
tion: “George  Givens,  died  Sept.  29,  1846, 

in  the  103d  year  of  his  age.”  He  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  the  year  1743,  long  before  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  about 
eleven  years  after  Washington’s  birth.  The 
place  of  his  nativity  is  not  exactly  known,  the 
nearest  giving  it  being  an  old  book  left  by 


him,  on  one  of  the  fly  leaves  of  which  is  writ- 
ten: 

“Mr.  George  Gi win.  This  Book  * * 
Bought  In  Ireland,  County  Tyrone,  Parish  of 
Killeshell  * * * * Nigh  Bally  Galley 
(Baliygawly).  Bought  In  his  own  House  for 
3s.  3d.  sterling.”  This  is  all  that  is  now 
known  in  regard  to  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
home  while  in  Ireland. 

He  was  twice  married  while  a resident  of 
the  Emerald  Isle.  He  had  five  children  by 
one  or  both  of  these  wives.  He  emigrated  to 
America  in  1794,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
all  of  whom  were  sons,  and  after  a long 
voyage  landed  in  Pennsylvania.  On  the 
voyage  two  of  his  sons  died,  one  of  whom  was 
buried  in  the  sea;  the  other  lived  until  they 
were  so  near  the  land  that  they  were  permit- 
ted to  retain  it  on  board  and  bury  it  in  their 
adopted  country  — a sorrowful  welcome  to 
our  happy  and  prosperous  country. 

It  was  a hard  stroke,  and  doubtless  went 
far  toward  hastening  the  death  of  the  mother, 
as  she  did  not  long  survive  her  boys,  but  soon 
passed  away  from  the  scenes  of  her  earthly 
labors. 

About  the  year  1798  he  again  married,  his 
wife  being  Miss  Nancy  Morgan,  an  aunt  of 
the  late  Thomas  Morgan,  of  Seal  Township. 
Soon  after  the  marriage  they  turned  their 
faces  westward,  and  came  to  Massieville, 
Ross  County,  where  they  lived  until  1807. 
While  there  their  first  child  (Thomas)  was 
born,  also  several  of  the  others,  just  which  I 
do  not  know. 

After  the  death  of  his  second  wife  he  placed 
his  boys  in  good  families  in  Pennsylvania, 
two  of  whom  he  left  there,  and  the  youngest 
(Robert)  was  brought  to  Ohio  with  them. 
Robert  married  a sister  of  Rev.  Jared  Daniels, 
of  Piketon. 

About  the  year  1807  George  Givens 
received  a patent  for  a tract  of  land,  now 
owned  by  Adam  and  Frank  Brust,  on  which 
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lie  removed  with  his  family  and  began  to 
clear  away  the  forest  to  found  the  long  ex- 
pected home.  The  remainder  of  his  children 
by  his  second  wife  (eight  in  number)  were 
born  here.  Their  names  in  order  of  birth  are: 
Thomas,  George,  Jane,  Betsy,  Nancy,  James, 
Polly  and  Samuel,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead. 
They  left  large  families,  and  together  they 
and  their  children  and  grandchildren  now 
number  between  200  and  300  persons. 

GOVERNOR  ROBERT  LUCAS. 

Governor  Lucas  first  settled  in  Scioto 
County,  and  was  a prominent  and  conspicu- 
ous character  in  the  pioneer  days  of  that 
county.  He  left  there  and  settled  in  Pike 
County  soon  after  it  became  a county.  He 
had  a beautiful  place,  and  his  wife,  a woman 
of  refinement  and  culture,  made  it  a home 
of  beauty  and  comfort.  The  residence  was  of 
brick,  located  some  two  miles  south  of  east  of 
Waverly,  on  the  road  from  Piketon  to  Jack- 
son. He  was  a resident  of  Pike  County  when 
elected  Governor.  After  his  appointment  as 
Governor  of  Iowa  he  removed  to  that  terri- 
tory and  died  there.  His  widow  survived 
him  many  years,  and  the  following,  published 
in  the  Iowa  City  Republican , relates  an  in- 
cident that  illustrates  'Western  growth,  and 
the  changes  that  occur  within  a lifetime.  Mrs. 
Lucas,  widow  of  the  late  Governor  Lucas, 
gave  a party  in  that  city  on  June  21,  1871, 
being  the  seventy -sixth  anniversary  of  her 
birthday.  It  said: 

“There  were  present  children,  grandchil- 
dren and  great-grandchildren,  four  genera- 
tions, ranging  from  boyhood  to  old  age,  the 
hostess  appearing  the  happiest  of  them  all.” 

Mrs.  Lucas’s  husband,  General  Robert 
Lucas  after  serving  two  years  as  Governor 
of  Ohio,  was  appointed  by  General  Jackson 
first  Territorial  Governor  of  Iowa.  Mrs. 
Lucas,  then  past  middle  life,  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  new  territory,  but  little  of 
which  had  been  reclaimed  from  the  savages, 


She  has  lived  to  see  it  developed  into  a great 
and  rapidly  growing  State,  of  a million  and  a 
quarter  of  people,  holding  a position  second 
to  no  equal  number  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Governor  Lucas  was  the  President  of  the 
first  national  political  convention  that  was 
ever  held  in  the  United  States.  It  met  at  Bal- 
timore in  1832,  and  nominated  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  of  Tennessee,  for  President,  and  Martin 
Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  for  Vice  President. 
Governor  Lucas’s  name  also  headed  the  first 
Jackson  electoral  ticket  ever  run  in  Ohio. 

ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

The  taxes  paid  in  Pike  County  for  th  ) year 
1822  were  $815.18.  This  was  divided  by 
townships  as  follows:  Beaver,  $77.47;  Sun- 
fish,  $54.45 ; Mifflin,  $123.62;  Pee  Pee,  $20.30 ; 
Pebble,  $30.10;  Seal,  $316  49,  and  Jackson, 
$122.84.  The  tax-payer  who  paid  the  largest 
tax  was  Henry  Bramlette,  $12.20,  and  the  next 
John  Barnes,  $11.60.  Robert  Lucas,  paid 
$7.11.  James  Hibben  paid  the  smallest  tax, 
just  30  cents.  The  first  tax  receipt  is  one  in 
the  hands  of  J.  P.  Peters  and  dated  March  24, 
1801.  It  was  given  for  the  taxes  of  1800,  to 
his  father,  John  Peters.  The  amount  was  $1. 
Mr.  Peters  thinks  his  father  was  the  first 
white  settler  and  came  in  the  fall  of  1793  or 
spring  of  1794.  It  was  possible,  if  he  was 
with  the  army,  but  as  the  Indians  held  pos- 
session of  the  country  at  that  time  he  is  prob- 
ably mistaken.  The  Indian  war  was  raging 
at  that  time,  though  he  may  have  come  in  the 
fall  of  1795,  but  sooner  is  extremely  doubtful. 
John  Peters  paid  $1  on  200  acres  of  land  in 
1803,  and  $1.50  in  1807. 

General  James  Rowe  carried  the  mail  from 
Chillieothe  to  Portsmouth  in  1816,  and  Wa- 
verly and  Piketon  were  on  the  route  in  later 
years.  There  were  no  roads  in  these  days 
and  the  route  was  on  what  was  called  Yoa- 
kum’s trail. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  Pike  County 
was  John  Chenoweth,son  of  Abraham, in  1797. 
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The  first  court  was  held  in  the  old  Cheno- 
weth  dwelling,  about  half  a mile  from  Pike- 
ton  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  part  of 
the  time  the  second  term  under  a tree.  Dur- 
ing the  first  term  of  the  Circuit  Court,  which 
was  held  at  this  house,  and  under  the  tree 
near  by  they  had  a prisoner  in  charge,  and  the 
jail  was  an  inverted  sugar  hogshead  and  the 
guard  sat  on  top  of  it.  Holes  had  been  cut  in 
to  give  him  air. 

The  first  marriage  of  record  a fter  the  or- 
ganization of  the  county  was  that  of  James 
Walls  to  Miss  Polly  Starr,  May  4,  1815.  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  Heze- 
kiah  Merritt,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  first  school-house  in  the  county  was  in 
Mifflin  Township,  erected  of  logs  in  the  fall 
of  1804,  and  the  first  school  was  kept  in  the 
winter  of  1804-’5. 

The  first  Prosecuting  Attorney  in  the 
County  was  James  Sill,  of  Chillicothe.  There 
was  no  resident  attorney  in  the  county. 
Among  those  who  practiced  here  were 
Richard  Douglas,  Thomas  Scott,  Ed.  King 
Creighton,  Grimsky  & Bond. 

George  Corwine  was  Collector  in  1807. 
William  Bowman,  Collector  in, 1824. 

Squirrels  were  abundant,  and  Mr.  Peters 
has  a receipt  for  bounty  given  for  their  scalps. 

NOMINATIONS  FOR  OFFICE. 

The  following  incident  was  taken  from  the 
“Recollection  of  James  Emmitt”: 

“Along  some  time  in  this  early  period 
Benjamin  Masters,  father  of  our  townsman, 
John  Masters,  kept  tavern  in  Piketon,  and  he 
used  to  tell,  with  infinite  humor,  and  in  his 
inimitable  way,  how  two  of  Pike  County’s 
citizens  nominated  themselves  for  office. 

“ There  lived  near  the  present  site  of  Wa- 
verly  a man  by  the  name  of  Aaron  Seymour, 
who  was  fond  of  his  cups  and  who  stuttered 
badly.  Near  Piketon  lived  a man  by  the 
name  of  William  Headley,  who  stuttered  as 
badly  as  Seymour  did,  and  who  was  equally 


fond  of  creature  comforts.  Well,  these  two 
worthies  on  a certain  day  met  at  Masters’s 
tavern,  and  as  was  customary  in  those  days, 
one  of  them  called  for  a half  pint  of  whisky, 
and  they,  seating  themselves  at  a table  began 
to  sip  the  delightful  beverage.  While  thus 
enjoying  their  social  glass  Seymour  said  to 
Headley,  £D-d-do  you  know,  H-headley,  tha-t 
Pm  go-go-going  to  r-r-run  for  County  Com- 
com-m-missioner  this  fall?’  ‘N-n-no,’  said 
Headley,  ‘ is  th-that  so?  ’ ‘ Y-yes,’  said  Sey- 
mour, ‘ I’m  a c-can-candidate.’  ‘G-g-good,’ 
said  Headley,  ‘and  d-d-do  you  k-know  t-th-that 
Pm  a can-can-candidate  for  T-tr-treasurer?  ’ 
‘ Is  t-that  so  ? ’ said  Seymour.  ‘ Your  j-j ust 
the  m-m-man  for  the  pl-place.  Give  mo 
y-y-your  h-hand.’  Whereupon  they  shook 
hands  heartily  and  called  for  another  half-pint 
of  whisky,  and  while  seated  at  the  table  drink- 
ing it,  Seymour  said  to  Headle}q  ‘ I-I-I  wish 
you  would  t-tell  Col-collings  t-that  I’m  a can- 
candidate,  and  1-1-learn  wh-what  he  thinks 
about  it.’  ‘All  r-r-right,’  said  Headley, 
‘a-a-and  I w-wisli  you  w-w-would  see  B-bill 
Woods,  Seymour,  and  s-s-see  what  he 
th-thinks  of  me.’ 

“This  agreed  upon,  they  called  for  another 
halt-pint;  and  when  this  was  drank,  they  sep- 
arated, to  meet  on  another  day.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  Seymour  and  Headley  were 
again  seated  at  the  table  in  Masters’s  tavern 
over  their  half-pint,  and  Seymour  said  to 
Headley,  ‘ Di-did  you  s-see  C-c-collings,  He- 
headley?’ 

“ ‘ Yes— I s-saw  h-him.’ 

“ ‘ W-w-well — Wliat  d-d  did  he  say?’ 

“ ‘He  s-s-said  y-you  w-w-w-were  just  t-the 
m-man  for  the  p-p-place.’  Thereupon  Sey- 
mour called  for  another  half-pint,  when  Head- 
ley  said,  ‘and-d-did  y-you  see  Bill  W-woods?’ 
“‘Yes,’  said  Seymour,  ‘I  saw  Bi-bill 
Woods.’ 

“ ‘Well,  w-w-what  d-d-did  Bill  say?’ 

“ ‘Bill  s-s-said— you  w-w-would  r-r-run  1-1-like 
h-h-hel\  if  n-n-nobody  r-r-run  against  you.’ 
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Thereupon  Seymour  called  for  another  half- 
pint and  the  party  soon  broke  up. 

“ Masters  was  an  excellent  mimic,  and  he 
could  imitate  the  voice  and  articulation  of 
both  Seymour  and  Headley,  and  he  used  to 
tell  this  story  on  those  two  worthies  to  ad- 
miring and  appreciative  crowds  on  many  an 
occasion  afterward.” 

Sunfish  Hill,  west  of  the  Scioto  River,  in 
this  county,  is  said  to  be  the  highest  point  of 
land  in  Southern  Ohio. 

The  first  mill  was  built  in  Pike  County  in 
1807,  on  Camp  Creek,  by  Hezekiah  Merritt. 
It  was  then  a part  of  Scioto  County. 

Joseph  Lewis  buil£  the  first  ferry-boat  used 
at  Piketon  across  the  Scioto  River.  It  was 
built  in  1812  and  used  to  bring  the  Lewis 
family  to  this  county.  It  was  built  on  the 
Monongahela  River  and  sold  to  Colonel  John 
Guthery  on  their  arrival,  who  used  it  as 
above  mentioned. 

A few  years  since,  and  perhaps  now  there 
were  seen  the  outlines  of  an  ancient  fort  on 
the  farm  of  Thornton  W.  Sargent,  in  Scioto 
Township.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  similar 
work  as  that  near  Piketon. 

In  1812  Frank  Adams  owned  a mill  on 
Sunfish  Creek  and  another  was  in  operation 
the  same  year  further  up  the  creek,  owned  by 
a Mr.  Moore,  who  sold  it  to  Stewart  Alex- 
ander. 

BEFORE  IT  BECAME  PIKE  COUNTY. 

The  present  boundary  of  Pike  County  was 
once  a portion  of  Ross,  Scioto  and  Adams 
counties.  Nearly  two-thirds,  however,  was 
from  Ross.  Seal  Township,  in  Scioto  County, 
extended  north  to  the  Ross  County  line  and 
included  Camp  Creek  and  nearly  all  the  town- 
ships of  Scioto,  Union  and  Marion  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county.  Very  little  was 
taken  from  Adams  County,  only  a portion  of 
Sunfish  and  the  west  end  of  Camp  Creek, 
leaving  Ross,  as  above  stated,  to  furnish  the 
larger  part  of  the  territory.  Pee  Pee  and 


Jefferson  townships  composed  nearly  all  of 
the  south  and  east  of  Ross  County,  which 
was  turned  over  to  Pike,  and  Paxton  in  the 
southwest.  In  1802  Ross  had  nine  town- 
ships; in  1803,  eleven,  and  in  1804  no  less 
than  seventeen  municipal  divisions.  Pee  Pee 
was  the  largest  lying  west  of  the  river,  Jeffer- 
son lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Scioto.  Jef- 
ferson extended  south  to  the  Ross  County 
line,  which  included  the  present  townships  of 
Jackson,  Beaver,  a corner  of  Pee  Pee  and 
Seal.  Franklin  Township,  Ross  County,  was 
cut  off  from  Pee  Pee  and  Jefferson  in  1806, 
and  that  left  Pee  Pee,  after  Huntington  Town- 
ship.was  cutoff,  in  Pike  County,  where  it  was 
formed.  Franklin  Township,  when  made, 
was  the  southeast  town  of  Ross  County,  be- 
ing taken,  as  above  stated,  from  Pee  Pee  and 
Jefferson.  This  township  of  Franklin  was 
again  divided  in  1814,  and  a portion  of  Pee 
Pee  that  at  that  time  was  also  east  of  the  riv- 
er, being  a part  if  not  all  of  the  present  Seal 
Township,  was  made  into  a new  township  by 
the  Ross  County  commissioners.  Then,  as 
above  stated,  Paxton  Township,  which  was 
the  southwest  township  of  Ross  County  and 
joined  Pee  Pee  on  the  west,  was  also  divided 
by  the  Ross  County  commissioners  into  Mif- 
flin township  on  the  south  part.  This  was 
done  in  1806  and  Mifflin  Township  took  in 
all  of  Perry  and  Benton  in  this  county  as  now 
formed,  and  all  of  Paint  and  Paxton  townships 
as  now  formed  in  Ross.  Thus  when  Pike  Coun- 
ty was  formed  it  took  in  Mifflin,  Pee  Pee  and 
Beaver  townships  of  Ross  County. 

WHEN  ORGANIZED. 

The  county  of  Pike  was  organized  Februa- 
ry, 1815,  and  five  years  later  had  a population 
of  4,253.  This  was  some  1,500  less  than  the 
county  of  Scioto  the  same  date  (1820),  but 
was  some  400  more  than  Jackson  County  on 
the  east.  Its  bottom  lands  which  lie  on  the 
Scioto  River  and  its  branches  which  flow  into 
it  are  composed  of  very  rich,  alluvial  soil, 
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deep  and  strong,  and  are  splendid  wheat  and 
corn  lands.  On  leaving  the  bottoms  of  these 
streams  the  surface  of  the  country  is  general- 
ly hilly,  and  these  hills,  except  the  high 
bluffs,  are  excellent  stock  ranges,  the  grass 
growing  luxuriantly.  The  county  while  thus 
being  somewhat  broken  does  not  depend  al- 
together upon  its  agricultural  productions,  its 
attractiveness  for  stock-raising  purposes,  or 
its  well-known  fruit  producing  qualities,  but 
its  hills  abound  in  immense  quantities  ofsplen- 
did  freestone  that  is  unsurpassed  for  build- 
ing purposes.  So  good  is  the  quality  of  this 
stone  that  it  has  been  extensively  shipped  to 
many  points,  and  has  proven  a valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  industrial  wealth  of  the  county. 

The  Act  of  Incorporation  is  as  follows: 

‘‘An  Act  to  erect  the  County  of  Pike. 

“Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  all 
that  part  of  the  counties  of  Scioto,  Ross  and 
Adams,  included  within  the  following  limits, 
to-wit:  Beginning  at  the  township  line  on  the 
Scioto  River,  between  townships  3 and  4 in 
the  twenty-second  range,  and  running  with 
the  same  east  to  the  corner  between  sections 
34  and  35,  in  the  fifth  township,  twentieth 
range;  thence  with  the  section  lines  north  to 
the  Ross  County  line;  thence  with  the  same 
east  to  the  range  line  between  ranges  19  and 
; 20;  thence  north  with  the  range  line,  nine 
miles,  into  Ross  County;  thence  west  to  High- 
land County  line;  thence  with  Highland 
County  line  to  the  north  line  of  Adams  Coun- 
ty; thence  with  Adams  County  line  to  the 
highlands  between  the  waters  of  Scioto,  Brush 
Creek  and  Sun  fish;  -thence  southeastwardly 
with  said  highlands  so  far  that  an  east  line 
will  strike  the  beginning,  shall  be  a separate 
and  distinct  county,  by  the  name  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Pike . 

“ Sec.  2.  That  all  suits  or  actions,  wheth- 
er of  a civil  or  criminal  nature,  which  shall 
be  pending,  and  all  crimes  which  shall  have 
been  committed  within  said  counties  of  Scioto, 
Ross  and  Adams,  previous  to  the  organization 
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of  the  said  county  of  Pike,  shall  be  prosecu- 
ted to  final  judgment  and  execution  within 
the  counties  in  which  such  suits  shall  be  pend- 
ing, or  such  crimes  shall  have  been  commit- 
ted, in  the  same  manner  they  would  have  been 
if  no  division  had  taken  place;  and  the  sher- 
iff, coroner  and  constables  of  the  counties  of 
Scioto,  Ross  and  Adams  shall  execute  within 
such  parts  of  the  county  of  Pike  as  belonged 
to  their  respective  counties  previous  to  the 
taking  effect  of  this  act,  such  process  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  such  suits, 
prosecutions  and  judgments:  and  the  collect- 
ors of  taxes  for  the  counties  of  Scioto,  Ross 
and  Adams  shall  collect  all  such  taxes  as  shall 
have  been  levied  and  unpaid  within  such  parts 
of  the  county  of  Pike  as  belonged  to  their  re- 
spective counties  previous  to  the  taking  effect 
of  this  act. 

“Sec.  3.  That  all  justices  of  the  peace 
within  those  parts  of  the  counties  of  Scioto, 
Ross  and  Adams  which  by  this  act  are  erected 
into  a new  county,  shall  continue  to  exercise 
the  duties  of  their  offices  until  their  term  of 
service  expires,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
had  been  commissioned  for  said  county  ot 
Pike. 

“ Sec.  4.  That  on  the  first  Monday  in 
March  next  the  legal  voters  residing  within 
said  County  of  Pike  shall  assemble  in  their 
respective  townships  at  the  usual  place  of 
holding  township  elections,  and  elect  their 
several  county  officers,  who  shall  hold  their 
offices  until  the  next  annual  election:  Provi- 
ded, That  where  any  township  shall  be  divi- 
ded in  consequence  of  establishing  the  county 
lines  of  the  county  of  Pike,  in  such  manner 
that  the  place  of  holding  the  township  election 
shall  fall  within  the  counties  of  Scioto,  Ross 
or  Adams,  then  and  in  that  case  the  electors 
of  such  fractional  township  shall  elect  in  the 
next  adjoining  township  or  townships  in  said 
county  of  Pike. 

“Sec.  5.  That  the  courts  of  said  county 
of  Pike  shall  beholden  at  the  house  of  Arthur 
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Chenoweth,  until  a permanent  seat  of  justice 
shall  be  established  for  said  county  of  Pike. 

“Sec.  6.  That  commissioners  shall  be  ap- 
pointed agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  an  act 
entitled  ‘An  act  establishing  seats  of  jus- 
tice,’ to  fix  upon  a place  for  the  permanent 
seat  of  justice  for  said  county  of  Pike,  and 
make  report  thereof  to  the  court  of  Common. 
Pleas  in  and  for  said  county,  which  court  is 
hereby  authorized  to  establish  the  same  agree- 
ably to  the  provisions  of  the  above-recited 
act;  and  the  commissioners  aforesaid  shall 
receive  a compensation  for  their  services  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  said  county  of  Pike. 
This  act  to  take  effect,  and  be  in  force,  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  February  next.” — 
[Passed,  January  4,  1815.] 

A. 

“ Resolved , By  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  that  Edward  W.  Tupper, 
of  Gallia  County,  and  George  W.  Barnes  and 
John  Davidson,  of  Highland  County,  be,  and 
they  are,  hereby  appointed  Commissioners  to 
fix  the  seat  of  justice  in  the  county  of  Pike.” 
Adopted  January  28,  1815. 

B. 

Report  of  Commissioners  appointed  to  lo- 
cate the  seat  of  justice  in  Pike  County: 

41  The  subscribershaving  been  appointed  by 
the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  Commissioners  to  agree  and  select  on  a 
suitable  place  for  the  establishment  of  the 
seat  of  justice  in  and  for  the  county  of  Pike, 
having  first  caused  the  day  of  their  meeting 
to  be  duly  advertised,  and  taken  the  oath  by 
law  required,  proceeded  to  examine  such  places 
within  said  county  as  appeared  to  them  best 
adapted  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  taking 
into  view  the  general  interest  and  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants  of  said  county,  and,  after  a 
careful  examination,  have  unanimously  agreed 
and  determined  that  the  seat  of  justice  for 
said  county  of  Pike  be  placed  and  established 


on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scioto  River,  on  the 
tract  of  land  containing  about  115  acres, 
owned  by  Elisha  Fitch,  situate  in  and  being  a 
part  of  fractional  section  No.  5,  in  township 
5 and  range  22. 

“ To  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the 
county  of  Pike. 

“ G.  W.  Barnes, 

“John  Davidson, 

“Edward  W.  Tupper.” 

Pike  County,  March  24,  1815. 

C. 

TAKEN  from  the  court  records. 

“The  Hon.  Samuel  Henry,  Associate 
Judge,  took  his  seat.  The  court  appointed 
Eli  Sargent,  Director,  according  to  the  act  es- 
tablishing seats  of  justice,  who  gave  bond 
with  Arthur  Chenoweth  and  Abraham  Chen- 
oweth in  the  penalty  of  four  thousand  dollars, 
conditioned  according  to  statute.  Thereupon 
it  was  ordered  that  the  said  Director  proceed 
and  receive  the  proposals  of  Elisha  Fitch,  in 
whose  lands  the  commissioners  reported  the 
seat  of  justice,  together  with  the  title  papers, 
and  make  report  of  all  things  fully,  in  writ- 
ing, to  this  court  immediately.” 

D. 

eli  sargent’s  report. 

“To  the  Honorable,  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  of  the  County  of  Pike: — In  compliance 
with  an  order  of  your  honorable  court  I here- 
with further  report  that  I have  received  ad- 
ditional proposals  from  the  said  Elisha  Fitch 
as  follows,  to  wit:  The  said  Fitch  proposes 

to  sell  forty  acres  of  his  tract  at  the  rate  or 
price  of  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  to  wit:  Be- 

ginning one  rod  south  of  his  lower  corner  on 
the  River  Scioto;  thence  south  eighty  poles; 
thence  running  north  within  one  pole  of  his, 
the  said  Fitch’s  line,  which  meanders  the 
river:  thence  down  the  river  with  the  courses 
of  the  line  which  meanders  the  river,  keeping 
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one  rod  south  of  said  meandering  line,  to  the 
place  of  beginning;  supposed  to  contain  forty 
acres,  be  the  sum  more  or  less,  all  of  which 
is  respectfully  submitted.  Eli  Sargent,  Di- 
rector. 

“And  the  said  Fitch  further  proposes  that 
the  streets  and  alleys  to  be  laid  out  in  a town 
on  the  land  aforesaid  leading  to  the  river  and 
extend  across  the  meandering  line  aforesaid, 
to  low  water  mark  of  said  river,  reserving 
the  right  of  drainage  on  said  river. 

“Eli  Sargent.” 

FROM  THE  JOURNAL. 

“And  the  court  being  satisfied  of  his  title, 
so  far  as  a deed  from  Guthery  can  evidence. 
[The  land  had  been  deeded  to  Elisha  Fitch 
by  George  Guthcry  and  Sarah,  his  wife, 
March  22,  1815.  The  conveyance  was 

made  by  Fitch  to  Sargent  May  12,  1815.] 
Thereupon  that  the  Director  receive  a con- 
veyance in  fee  simple,  with  a covenant  of 
seizure  from  said  Fitch  and  wife  in  his  name, 
for  the  use  of  the  county,  according  to  propo- 
sals so  recorded,  and  give  assurance  that  he 
will  pay  for  the  same  out  of  proceeds  arising 
after  sales,  and  thereafter  forthwith  proceed, 
taking  to  his  assistance  a surveyor  and  chain 
carrier,  and  lay  oflf  a town  on  the  lands  so 
conveyed  by  the  said  Elisha  Fitch.”  The 
town  was  at  that  time  ordered  by  the  court  to 
be  named  u Piketon.” 

The  Director,  Eli  Sargent,  was  ordered  to 
open  the  sale  of  lots  June  1,  1815,  and  pro- 
ceed to  sell  from  day  to  day  until  all  were 
sold,  except  four  lots  reserved  for  a public 
square  and  for  public  buildings. 

The  county  was  named  after  General  Zeb- 
ulon  Montgomery  Pike,  who  was  killed  at  the 
storming  of  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
war  of  1812-’15.  lie  led  his  troops  gallantly 
and  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  bravest  of  the 
young  heroes  of  that  war.  He  was  killed 
April  25,  1813,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his 
age. 


Some  years  later,  in  1842-’3,  the  east  line 
of  the  county  not  being  a straight  one  north 
and  south,  but  there  being  a jog  in  it  which 
was  longer  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  line 
of  the  eastern  boundary,  there  was  a revision 
of  the  boundary  line  on  the  east,  made  by 
running  a straight  line  through  the  uneven 
territory,  thus  giving  Jackson  a portion  of 
territory  belonging  to  Pike,  and  taking  a 
portion  from  Jackson  and  adding  it  to  Pike. 

THE  GEOLOGY  OF  PIKE  COUNTY. 

The  rocks  of  Pike  County  belong  to  the 
aqueous  division  of  geology — that  is,  were  all 
deposited  in  horizontal  sheets  on  the  floor  of 
the  ancient  sea.  They  were  subsequently  lift- 
ed into  dry  land,  and  have  been  made  to  take 
their  present  relations  of  hill,  valley  and 
plain  by  the  agencies  of  water,  ice  and  air, 
continued  through  periods  of  vast  duration. 

Though  once  horizontal,  none  are  so  now. 
All  the  strata  of  the  county  dip  to  the  east- 
ward, between  twenty  or  thirty  feet  to  the 
mile. 

The  northeast  portion  of  the  county  is  with- 
in the  coal  measure,  and  there  have  been  in- 
dications in  other  sections,  but  as  the  coal 
measure  lies  along  the  eastern  formation  of  the 
Waverly  sandstone  it  is  hardly  to  be  expect- 
ed that  coal  will  be  found  among  the  Waver- 
ly series.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto  is 
the  black  slate  alternate  with  the  sandstone. 
These  shales  are  succeeded  in  ascending  or- 
der by  a much  more  extensive  and  important 
series,  viz. : the  Waverly  Group — a collection 
of  alternating  beds  of  sandstones  and  shales, 
600  feet  in  thickness.  All  of  the  approved 
building  stones  of  the  series  are  found  in  the 
lowermost  200  feet,  and  generally  belong  to 
the  class  of  fine-grained  sandstones  generally 
known  as  freestone.  It  is  also  to  be  remark- 
ed that  the  building-stone  courses  do  not 
stretch  in  unbroken  sheets  across  the  country 
which  the  series  occupies,  but  while  at  one 
point  they  hold  a certain  horizon  in  the  for- 
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mation,  at  another  they  entirely  disappear. 

The  Waverly  sandstone  is  being  highly 
prized  for  building  purposes,  and  will  be  of 
importance  to  the  county.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  county  a white  sandrock  is  found, 
which  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
In  the  same  part  of  the  county  a stone  of 
various  colors  is  found.  The  out-crop  of  the 
Cliff  limestone,  for  four  or  five  miles  at  least, 
in  the  Sunfish  Talley,  is  a solid  table,  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  of  which  is  exposed  in  continu- 
ous walls  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  arid 
all  of  which  can  be  turned  into  the  finest  of 
lime.  There:  is  no  point  in  Southern  Ohio 
where  lime  of  first  quality  can  be  so  econom- 
ically manufactured  as  in  the  vicinity  of  By- 
ington,  advantageous  locations  for  kilns  being 
everywhere  accessible,  the  quarries  requiring 
no  stripping,  and  fuel  being  abundant  and 
cheap. 

Quite  heavy  beds  of  iron  ochre  occur  along 
the  outcrops  of  the  black  slate  in  Sunfish  Tal- 
ley, which  will  probably  be  found  to  possess 
economic  value. 

Pike  County  commands  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  the  linest  building  stone  of  the  State, 
traversing,  as  it  does,  for  twenty-five  miles, 
unquestionably  the  best  and  amplest  expos- 
ures of  the  valuable  portion  of  the  Waverly 
series  in  Southern  Ohio.  To  show  the 
grounds  on  which  this  statement  rests  it  is 
only  necessary  to  note  the  layers  upon  layers 
of  this 

WAVERLY  STONE. 

There  can  be  seen  at  these  quarries  strata 
upon  strata  of  the  deposit  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  in  thickness,  divided  only 
by  a seam  less  than  that  which  the  mason 
leaves  as  he  places  the  layer  upon  layer  of 
stone.  These  strata  are  of  a.  width  aud  extend 
back  without  developing  a perpendicular  seam, 
furnishing  a solid  stone  of  dimensions  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  any  known  method  of 
engineering  to  remove.  Slabs  may  be  seen 


from  which  blocks  twenty  teet  square  could  be 
marked  out,  and  which  are  almost  beyond  prac- 
tical size,  and  there  is  no  knowing  how  extend- 
ed the  layers  may  be,  but  it  seems  as  if  each 
stratum  were  one  immense  plate,  possibly 
hundreds  of  feet  in  width;  the  thickness  has 
been  spoken  of  and  consequently  it  can  be 
seen  that  it  only  requires  the  skill  of  the  quar- 
ryman  to  break  off  a piece  of  any  required  di- 
mensions. 

The  lowest  quarries  of  the  series  that  have 
been,  or  that  admit  of  being,  extensively 
worked  are  those  located  along  the  Scioto  Tal- 
ley in  the  vicinity  of  Waverly,  the  county 
seat  of  Pike  County.  From  this  village  the 
formation  has  derived  its  name.  These  quar- 
ries occur  at  a height  of  eighty  to  ninety  feet 
above  the  black  slate,  the  interval  being  filled 
with  thin  and  fragile  courses  of  stone  and  un- 
consolidated shales.  The  maximum  thickness 
of  the  quarry  courses  is  thirty-two  feet,  and 
where  this  maximum  is  reached  there  are  not 
less  than  twelve  feet  of  the  finest  quality  of 
building  stone.  The  average  yield  of  the  quar- 
ries is  less  than  this,  but  not  under  eight  feet. 

A three-foot  course  that  has  been  quarried 
in  the  high  ground  near  Latham  seems  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  Buena  Tista  ledge.  It 
agrees  with  it  in  position,  and  also  measura- 
bly in  texture  and  color.  This  course  passes 
on  to  the  eastward  from  the  point  already 
named,  and  grows  heavier  as  it  is  followed  in 
this  direction,  until  near  Piketon,  at  a level 
of  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  feet  above,  it 
occurs  in  a seven-foot  course  of  remarkable 
excellence.  This  ledge  differs,  however,  in 
color  from  the  exposure  already  noted,  as  well 
as  from  the  rock  in  the  typical  locality,  being 
of  a beautiful  yellowish  brown. 

This  quarry  system  begins  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Highland  County,  in  the  tops  of  the 
highest  hills,  and  is  carried  by  its  easterly  dip 
below  the  surface  just  beyond  the  Scioto 
River.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear on  the  Ohio  River,  a series  of  worthless 
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shales  taking  its  place  in  the  series  there, 
while  in  passing  to  the  northward,  it  is  greatly 
reduced  in  both  quantity  and  quality,  so  that 
it  may  be  said  to  be  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  western  half  of  Pike  County. 
Within  this  area  it  is  everywhere  disclosed, 
and  constitutes  beyond  question  the  most 
valuable  bed  of  building  stone  in  Southern 
Ohio. 

Besides  this  valuable  formation  of  Waverly 
freestone  and  the  equally  valuable  veins  of 
coal  in  the  extreme  eastern  and  northeastern 
portion  of  Pike  County  there  is  a good  fire- 
clay near  Latham,  and  other  sections,  that 
with  capital  might  be  invested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fire-brick.  There  is  enough  of  it 
to  make  it  an  important  industry.  While  Pike 
County  cannot  be  said  to  be  rich  in  coal  and 
iron  ore,  in  limestone,  the  Waverly,  and  in 
fire-clay  she  is  rich  beyond  comparison. 
There  are  traditions  that  the  precious  metals 
have  been  found,  and  that  gold,  silver  and 
lead  are  a part  of  Pike  County’s  hidden  treas- 
ures, and  that  petroleum  is  another. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Pike  County  may  be  classed  among  the 
hilly  counties  of  the  southern  portion  of  Ohio, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  rough  and  broken, 
when  you  leave  the  high  banks  which  line 
the  beautitul  valley  of  the  Scioto.  On  Sun- 
fish,  Pee  Pee,  and  on  Ohio  Brush  Creek,  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  county,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Scioto  River,  and  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  creeks  named,  there  are 
splendid  lan<fs  and  fine  farms.  On  the  west 
side  the  valley  of  Beaver  Creek,  with  its 
sloping  hills,  makes  excellent  farms,  and  the 
soil  is  fertile.  Still  there  is  not  that  deep, 
rich  soil  found  upon  the  Western  prairies.  As 
a stock-raising  country,  as  well  as  agricult- 
ural, in  its  rich  valleys  Pike  is  certainly  fa- 
vored. There  have  been  trials  enough  to  prove 
it  to  be  peculiarly  favored  as  a grape-growing 
section,  and  the  vintage  has  proven  profitable 


to  those  who  have  given  it  their  attention. 
Fruits  may  be  considered  indigenous,  for  the 
climate  is  all  that  can  be  asked. 

There  are  few  better  watered  counties  in 
the  State  than  Pike,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
find  no  stagnant  pools.  The  drainage  is  as 
near  perfect  as  is  found  in  nature.  The  prin- 
cipal tributaries  of  the  Scioto  on  the  east  side 
are  Beaver  Creek,  Little  Beaver,  Big  Run,  and 
two  or  three  small  tributaries  in  the  north- 
east, all  flowing  in  a northwesterly  course 
and  emptying  into  the  Scioto  River.  Thus 
the  country  east  of  the  river  slopes  to  the 
northwest. 

On  the  west  side  the  drainage  is  to  the 
southeast,  directly  opposite  that  on  the  east 
of  the  river.  The  two  largest  of  these  creeks, 
Sunfish  and  Pee  Pee,  run  in  a generally 
southeastern  course,  flowing  into  the  Scioto. 
The  principal  tributaries  to  these  creeks  are 
Grassy  Fork,  Chenoweth  forks  of  Sunfish, 
while  Pee  Pee  has  several  small  tributaries. 
In  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  county, 
in  Perry  Township,  Ohio  Brush  Creek  rises 
and,  passing  southwesterly  in  its  course,  be- 
comes a part  of  Brush  Creek,  which  flows 
through  Adams  County  and  mingles  its  waters 
with  the  Ohio  River.  Along  the  banks  of 
this  small  stream  is  some  beautiful  farming 
land,  and  Perry  Township  can  boast  of  being 
one  of  the  best  in  the  county  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Pike  County,  then,  is  watered  in 
the  east  and  southeast  by  Beaver,  Little 
Beaver  and  Big  Run;  in  the  northeast  by 
three  small  tributaries  of  the  Scioto  River;  in 
the  south  center  by  Camp  Creek,  from  which 
that  township  takes  its  name,  and  Chenoweth 
Fork  of  Sunfish;  in  the  central  and  north  by 
Sunfish,  Pee  Pee  and  Crooked  Creek  and 
other  branches;  and  in  the  northwest,  as  before 
stated,  by  Ohio  Brush  Creek.  Thus  every 
section  of  the  county  has  its  living  streams  of 
water,  besides  numerous  springs,  some  of  very 
large  size,  worthy  of  notice  from  the  large 
volume  of  water  sent  forth. 
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TIMBER. 

The  timber  of  Pike  County  has  been  and 
is  now  an  important  element  in  the  industries 
of  the  county.  Large  quantities  of  land  have 
been  bought  up  exclusively  for  the  timber 
upon  it,  and  there  are  still  vast  forests  waiting 
to  be  converted  into  lumber,  staves,  heading, 
tubs,  etc.  The  poplar  timber  on  Sunfish 
Creek  and  its  different  tributaries  is  as  good 
as  can  be  found  anywhere. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  timber  of  great 
value.  Hickory  is  one  of  the  principal,  aside 
from  oak,  of  different  kinds,  which  abound  all 
over  the  timbered  portion  of  the  county.  The 
sugar  maple  also  grows  in  extended  forests, 
and  in  many  cases  are  preserved  for  sugar 
orchards. 

ORIGIN  OF  NAMES. 

The  surveys  of  the  lands  along  the  streams 
in  Pike  County  were  made  soon  after  the 
treaty  with  the  Indians  was  concluded,  by 
which  their  lands  in  Ohio  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  For  months  and  even  years 
afterward,  bands  of  Indians  strayed  over 
their  old  hunting  grounds.  Surveying  parties 
were,  therefore,  accompanied  by  scouts,  who 
were  armed  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
off  the  Indians  and  to  procure  game  for  the 
surveyors.  When  on  Grassy  Fork,  near  its 
mouth,  not  far  from  where  Latham  now  is, 
a half  mile  or  more,  a hunter  killed  a small 
deer  and  dragged  it  to  the  water  to  wash  off 
the  clotted  blood.  As  he  did  so  a school  of 
sunfish  was  attracted  to  the  blood,  which  they 
devoured.  The  name  of  Sunfish  was  given  to 
the  main  stream. 

Grassy  Fork  of  Sunfish  took  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  grass  along  its  banks  grew 
luxuriantly. 

Chenoweth’s  Fork  of  Sunfish  took  its  name 


from  the  Chenowetlis,  who  settled  on  the 
prairie  in  Pee  Pee  Township. 

Bear  Creek  was  named  in  consequence  of 
the  hunters  killing  a bear  on  it. 

The  name  of  Camp  Creek  was  given  to  the 
stream  on  which  a party  of  surveyors  had 
camped  on  several  occasions. 

John  Beasley,  one  of  the  surveying  party 
referred  to  above,  gave  “No  Name”  to  the 
stream  or  creek  which  still  bears  the  name. 
Crooked  Creek,  which  flows  southerly  through 
the  town  of  Waverly,  was  given  the  name 
from  its  winding  course. 

zane’s  trace. 

This  trace  is  well  known  to  early  old  set- 
tlers in  Central  and  Southern  Ohio.  Zane 
was  given  three  sections  of  land  for  laying 
out  this  trace,  and  on  these  sections,  it  is 
stated,  three  different  towns  were  laid  out, 
Zanesville,  which  was  named  after  him,  being 
one  of  the  three.  There  were  no  roads  in 
those  days,  and  this  trace,  known  as  Zane’s 
trace,  was  said  to  have  commenced  at  the 
Ohio  River,  opposite  Maysville,  come  up 
through  Adams  County  to  the  ridge  in  Sunfish 
Township,  along  which  it  continued  till  it 
reached  Byington;  thence  down  Sunfish  Creek 
by  Big  Spring;  thence  up  Kincaid’s  Fork  to 
Lunbeck’s  Hill  and  along  that  ridge  in  an 
easterly  direction  till  it  passed  Mr.  Gault’s  in 
Perry  Township;  thence  down  the  Paint  Val- 
ley to  Chillicothe  or  Indian  Oldtown. 

As  late  as  1825  wolves  were  quite  numer- 
ous in  Pike  County.  Ten  years  later  few 
were  found  within  its  limits.  The  Ohio  Canal 
was  completed  to  Waverly,  Sept.  6,  1832. 
The  canal-boat  Governor  Worthington  was 
the  first  boat  through  from  Waverly  to  Ports- 
mouth. It  was  owned  by  James  Emmitt  & 
Co.,  and  started  a little  ahead  of  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIY. 


BOUNDARY,  AREA,  PROGRESS,  COUNTY  SITE. 


BOUNDARIES  AND  AREA. 

Pike  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ross  County,  on  the  east  by  Jackson,  on  the 
south  by  Scioto  and  a portion  of  Adams,  and 
on  the  west  by  Adams  and  Highlandcounties. 
She  has  within  a fraction  of  429  square  miles, 
or  an  area  in  acres  of  274,560,  of  which  274,- 
384  is  found  upon  the  tax-roll  of  1882.  The 
census  of  1880  gives  Pike  County  470  square 
miles,  or  300,800  acres,  which  is  forty-one 
square  miles  at  least  too  much,  deducting  but 
ten  square  miles  for  the  angle  cut  off  in  the 
southwest  corner.  The  Scioto  River  divides 
the  county  into  not  quite  equal  parts,  about 
three-fifths  lying  on  the  west  side  and  two- 
fifths  on  the  east.  The  canal  follows  the  river, 
except  in  its  bend  on  the  west,  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  county  from  north  to 
south;  but  entering  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  county  its  general  course  is  southwest  un- 
til it  passes  the  big  bend  near  Piketon,  when 
its  course  changes  to  almost  directly  south, 
passing  into  Scioto  County.  The  Scioto  Val- 
ley Railroad  also  follows  the  course  of  the 
river  through  the  county,  southwest  and 
south,  but  crosses  the  river  near  Waverly, 
and  passes  down  on  the  east  side.  The  Ohio 
Southern  Railroad  enters  the  county  from 
the  north,  near  its  center  from  east  to  west, 
and  runs  in  a southwesterly  course,  touching 
the  county  seat,  Waverly,  and  passing  out  on 
the  east  side  of  the  county  near  its  center 
from  north  to  south,  and  continues  to  Jack- 
son,  the  county  seat  of  Jackson  County.  This 


gives  the  county  good  transportation  facili- 
ties, excepting  in  the  west  and  southwest. 

COUNTY  BUSINESS. 

The  first  county  commissioners  of  Pike 
County  were:  Wm.  Russell,  Jonathan  Clark 
and  Peter  Donnon,  and  Joseph  J.  Martin  was 
Clerk  of  the  Court.  The  first  Listers  appoint- 
ed and  their  remuneration  are  as  follows: 
Wm.  S.  Winn,  Seal  Township,  $5;  Bailey 
Stewart,  Jackson  Township,  $8;  Gfeo.  Mus- 
tard, Sunfish  Township,  $5.50;  Arthur  Cheno- 
weth,  Pee  Pee  Township,  $5\50;  Joshua  Da- 
vis, Mifflin  Township,  $8;  John  James,  Bea- 
ver Township,  $5;  Robert  Hampton,  Wash- 
ington Township,  $5.50.  The  year  1815 
closed  with  making  the  townships  and  start- 
ing the  local  county  machinery  into  working- 
order.  The  first  road  in  the  county  laid  out 
after  organization  was  from  Piketon  to  Rich- 
mond, in  the  fall  of  1815,  Richard  Clieno- 
weth  being  Surveyor  and  Wm.  Hollenback, 
Chairman.  The  following  year,  1816,  the 
commissioners  let  out  to  contract  the  build- 
ing of  a court-house  and  jail.  Jonathan 
Clark  received  the  contract  for  the  jail,  and 
Elijah  Fitch  that  for  erecting  the  court-house. 
About  the  first  account  found  in  regard  to 
these  contracts  is  that  Clark  received,  June 
3,  1816,  $300  on  his  contract,  while  June  2, 
1817,  Mr.  Fitch  received,  in  two  orders,  $500 
as  part  payment  on  his  contract  for  building 
court-house.  The  year  1816  closed  out  in 
some  way  the  township  of  Washington,  for 
nothing  further  is  found  of  such  a township 
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among  the  records.  That  year  the  judges  of 
the  election  and  the  clerks  are  given,  and  but 
six  townships  are  mentioned  as  composing  the 
county  of  Pike,  and  the  same  in  the  year 
1817. 

The  following  were  judges  and  clerks  of 
the  regular  election  in  October,  1816: 

Sunfish — ¥m.  Mustard,  Richard  Carter, 
Hezekiah  Merritt,  Judges;  Robert  Montgom- 
ery, Reason  Zarley,  Clerks.  Seal — Nathan 
Glover,  David  Daniels,  Wm.  Talbott,  Judges; 
Jas.  J.  Martin,  Wm.  Collings,  Clerks.  Pee 
Pee — Abraham  Chenoweth,  Thomas  Wyly, 
Richard  Chenoweth,  Judges;  Jno.  Parrill, 
Arthur  Chenoweth,  Clerks.  Jackson — Daniel 
Bowyer,  Thomas  Wilson,  Joseph  Foster, 
Judges;  Jno.  Russell,  ThomasWright,  Clerks. 
Beaver — Jeremiah  Sailor,  Abraham  Huff, 
Henry  Slavens,  Judges;  Jeremiah  Rice,  James 
Kelly,  Clerks.  Mifflin  — Thomas  Gardner, 
Samuel  Snowden,  Benj.  West,  Judges;  Nim- 
rod Elliott,  Abraham  Thomas,  Clerks. 

The  Listers  and  House  Appraisers  in  1817 
were:  Mifflin,  Joshua  Davis  and  Nimrod  El- 
liott; Beaver,  Reuben  Bumgarner  and  Peter 
Rhineley;  Seal,  Janies  Henderson  and  Sam’l 
Reed;  Sunfish,  Robert  Montgomery  and  Wm. 
Mustard;  Pee  Pee,  Ed.  II.  Smith  and  Henry 
Carter;  Jackson,  Wm.  Hodges  and  Thomas 
Wilson. 

The  jail  was  completed  in  1817  and  seems 
to  have  answered  the  purpose*  until  March, 
1819,  when  a prisoner  named  Andrew  Arnold 
escaped.  This  was  the  first  accident  of  the 
kind  in  Pike  County. 

The  court-house  was  finished  in  1819  with 
the  exception  of  the  lightning-rods.  The 
contract  for  the  inside  work  was  given  to 
Reed  & Ware. 

The  same  year  Jonathan  Clark  was  Collect- 
or of  Pike  County  and  was  prosecuted  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  by  the  County.  While  this 
action  of  the  commissioners  was  of  record 
there  was  nothing  to  explain  why  the  suit 
against  Clark  was  pressed. 


A jury  of  twelve  persons  were  impaneled 
in  July,  1823,  to  hold  an  inquest  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  Caroll  Carter  and  Polley  Carter. 

PEBBLE  TOWNSHIP. 

This  township  was  probably  organized  in 
the  summer  of  1821;  the  first  reference  to 
it  as  far  as  found  was  July  18,  1821,  Arthur 
Chenoweth  was  allowed  $1.50  for  a ballot-box 
made  for  the  township  for  the  October  elec- 
tion, and  the  following  judges  and  clerks 
named  to  take  charge  of  the  polls:  Judges, 

Jos.  Peniston,  Wm.  Young  and  Daniel  De- 
vorss;  Clerks,  Enoch  Parrell  and  John  De- 
vorss. 

THE  LOST  RECORDS. 

The  county  commissioners’  records  from 
1815  to  1840  are  lost.  Several  old  books  were 
found  and  examined  from  which  a portion  of 
the  official  history  of  Pike  County  was  glean- 
ed, but  a complete  history  was  impossible  on 
account  of  the  failure  to  find  the  lost  or  miss- 
ing records.  Whether  those  records  have 
ever  been  seen  since  the  fire  in  Piketon,  in 
1844,  is  uncertain.  This  loss  is  a serious 
drawback  to  a complete  history  of  the  early 
days,  the  formation  of  the  townships,  their 
boundaries  and  officers,  and  is  much  regretted 
on  the  part  of  the  historian,  for  much  time 
has  been  given  in  the  search  for  the  lost,  and 
that  search,  unfortunately,  has  proven  futile. 
With  this  explanation  the  work  is  continued 
with  the  facts  gathered  since  the  year  1840. 

ADVANCING. 

The  county  gained  fairly  in  population  and 
wealth  for  the  decade  between  1820  and  1830. 
The  increase  in  the  former  was  fully  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  This  was  up  to  the  State  aver- 
age. In  the  decade  between  1840  and  1850 
was  the  greatest  gain  since  1830.  This  was 
thirty-five  per  cent,  and  the  population  at  that 
time  was  10,953.  It  gained  very  nearly  as 
much  the  first  thirty  years,  from  1820  to  1850, 
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in  numbers,  as  the  thirty  years  following  the 
latter  date. 

In  1820  the  population  was  4,253;  in  1830. 
6,024,  and  in  1840  the  census  gave  it  7,534, 
or  sixteen  persons  to  every  square  mile  of  its 
territory. 


POPULATION  OF  PIKE  COUNTY  BY  TOWNSHIPS 

FROM  1840. 


TowNsurrs. 

1840 

1850 

1800 

1870 

1880 

Beaver. 

1,075 

520 

698 

694 

750 

Renton 

639 

811 

1,119 

742 

1,474 

947 

Camp  Creek 

299 

389 

738 

Jackson 

1,090 

1,465 

1,395 

1,843 

2,067 

Marion 

900  i 

793 

813 

908 

Mifflin 

645 

546 

821 

1,108 

1,230 

Newton 

337 

461 

956 

1,138 

1,369 

Pebble 

504 

914 

1,438 

1,422 

1,594 

Pee  Pee 

813 

1,321 

653 

1,902 

2,820 

2,725 

Perry 

505 

025 

748. 

879 

Scioto  

F’mSeal 

696 

772 

921 

Seal 

1,875 

2,210 

1,509 

1,451 

1,411 

Sunfish 

325 

371 

495 

628 

976 

Union 

564 

706 

651 

676 

Total 

7,534.1 

10,953, 

13,643 

15,447  17,927 

At  the  census  of  1840  Pike  County  was  di- 
vided into  ten  municipal  divisions  or  town- 
ships— Beaver,  Camp  Creek,  Jackson,  Mifflin, 
Newton,  Pebble,  Pee  Pee,  Perry,  Seal  and 
Sunfish.  Of  these,  seven  were  organized  in 
1815;  one,  Washington,  was  thrown  out, 
and  in  1821  Pebble  was  formed.  This  loft 
Newton,  Perry  and  Camp  Creek  to  be  formed 
after  1821,  and  all  were  probably  formed  be- 
fore 1825. 

The  county  subscribed  in  1840  for  2,000 
shares  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Columbus  & 
Portsmouth  Turnpike  Company,  and  in  lieu 
of  cash  issued  scrip  in  payment.  This  scrip 
in  1841  was  redeemed  by  receiving  it  from 
the  fund  commissioners  as  a loan,  by  act  of 
the  Legislature. 

Fifty  dollars  were  drawn  from  the  treasury 
that  year  for  pauper  expenses  of  Pee  Pee 
Township. 

Benton  Township  was  organized  March  7, 
1S42. 

In  March,  1.842,  the  county  commissioners 

45 


ordered  scrip  to  be  issued  on  the  subscribed 
stock  of  the  Turnpike  Company  above  men- 
tioned, not  to  exceed  one-half,  or  $10,000,  in- 
cluding previous  issues.  Dec.  24,  1844,  the 
amount  of  outstanding  subscription  of  the 
$20,000  subscribed  by  the  county  was  paid  in 
county  bonds. 

April  24, 1843,  the  commissioners  first  con- 
cluded to  build  a new  jail  and  then  rescinded 
the  order  and  had  the  old  jail  repaired.  It 
was  an  old  log  jail,  and  the  repairs  cost  $97.- 
46.  A fire  destroyed  the  clerk’s,  auditor’s 
and  recorder’s  offices  in  the  court-house  at 
Piketon,  Oct.  9,  1844.  Messrs.  Tilberry  Reed 
and  liallam  Hempstead  were  employed  to  re- 
pair the  damage  as  employes  of  the  commis- 
sioners. 

The  boundary  line  between  Adams,  High- 
land and  Pike,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Pike, 
was  satisfactorily  arranged  March  25,  1845. 

Legrand  Byington  succeeded  in  recovering 
from  the  county  by  suit  $226.52,  December, 
1845. 

In  the  winter  of  1345-’6  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  to  have  the  counties  divided  in- 
to two  or  more  assessor  districts,  and  Pike 
County  was  so  divided.  March  2,  1846,  into 
three  districts.  The  first  district  was  compos- 
ed of  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Scioto  Riv- 
er; No.  2 was  composed  of  the  townships  of 
Pee  Pee,  Pebble,  Benton,  Perry  and  the  west 
part  of  Jackson ; and  Mifflin,  Newton,  Sun- 
fish  and  Cam])  Creek  composed  District  No.  3. 

Union  Township  was  organized  May,  1848, 
and  taken  from  Seal  and  Beaver  townships. 

The  boundary  line  between  Beaver  and 
Jackson  townships  was  changed  Dec.  4, 1848. 
Marion  Township  was  formed  from  Beaver 
Dec.  4,  1848,  and  the  first  election  held  Dec. 
18, 1S48. 

Dec.  4,  1848,  the  line  separating  Seal  and 
Beaver  was  changed  to  suit  petitioners. 

Dec.  3,  1850,  a portion  of  Union  was  at- 
tached to  Beaver.  In  March,  1851,  a portion 
of  Beaver  was  attached  to  Jackson,  and  June 
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4,  1851,  Scioto  Township  was  formed  from 
Seal. 

The  boundaries  of  the  three  assessor  dis- 
tricts were  changed  June  9,  1852. 

The  Scioto  Valley  railroad  fever  broke  out 
in  1849-’50.  Scioto  Township  was  to  vcte 
$25,000,  and  another  proposition  was  for  the 
county  to  subscribe  $50,000,  but  it  was  some 
thirty  years  after  before  this  much-needed 
road  was  built. 

In  1849  Charles  Dowdell  and  James  Snod- 
grass, alias  James  Osborne,  were  accused  of 
tbe  murder  of  a negro  in  Jackson  Township, 
and  $20  were  offered  for  the  apprehension  of 
each,  and  A.  J.  Flinn  was  wanted  for  burgla- 
ry, and  the  same  amount  was  offered  for  him. 
The  sheriff  of  Scioto  secured  Flinn.  The  oth- 
ers probably  escaped,  as  no  further  mention  is 
made  of  them.  Aug  26,  1850,  $200  reward 
was  offered  for  the  person  of  Zachariah  Cook 
for  the  murder  of  William  Slavens. 

The  old  log  jail  at  last  failed  to  be  of  any 
use,  and  a stone  jail  was  erected  in  1853,  45 
x 36  feet,  two  stories  high,  the  work  being 
done  by  Peter  and  Thomas  Iliggins  at  $5  per 
perch. 

In  1853  the  township  line  between  Sunfisli 
and  Newton  was  changed  in  June,  and 
on  June  5,  1854,  that  between  Pebble  and 
Benton  townships  was  also  changed  in  answer 
to  petition. 

In  1860  and  1861  the  boundaries  of  Benton 
and  Mifflin  and  that  between  Scioto  and 
Union  townships  were  altered. 

REMOVAL  OB’  COUNIY  SEAT. 

The  most  important  matter  which  ever 
came  before  the  people  of  Pike  County,  and 
that  which  created  the  most  intense  excite- 
ment, was  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
county  seat.  It  had  been  established  forty- 
five  years,  and  was  very  near  the  geographi- 
cal center  of  the  county,  on  the  river  bank, 
and  not  far  from  the  canal. 

The  first  move  was  a bill  introduced  in  the 


winter  of  1859-’60,  James  Emmett  being 
prime  mover.  Petition  was  for  a vote  on  the 
removal  by  the  voters  of  the  county.  The 
bill  passed  the  House  that  session,  and  the 
following  winter  passed  the  Senate.  In  the 
meantime  the  Democrats  of  the  county  nom- 
inated a ticket  at  Jasper  all  opposed  to  the 
removal.  The  Republicans  then  nominated 
a People’s  ticket,  and  the  campaign  was  very 
exciting. 

The  nomination  of  a ticket  by  the  Repub- 
licans was  made  as  a step  toward  the  removal, 
although  the  nominees  of  bofh  tickets  were 
opposed  to  the  removal.  Some  of  the  county 
officers,  including  the  treasurer  and  auditor, 
were  largely  interested  in  the  bank  at  Pike- 
ton,  and,  in  fact,  for  many  years  these  offices 
had  been  held  by  prominent  Democratic  res- 
idents ot  Piketon  and  vicinity,  who  were  more 
or  less  interested  in  the  success  of  the  bank, 
and  called  by  their  opponents  “ the  Piketon 
clique.” 

In  this  campaign,  which  took  place  during 
the  pendency  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  after 
it  had  passed  the  House,  those  interested  in 
the  removal  were  wide  awake  and  hard  at 
work,  although  the  question  of  removal  was 
hardly  mentioned,  for  the  time  for  that,  while 
soon  expected,  had  not  come.  These  advo- 
cates of  removal,  by  making  some  bitter 
charges  of  corruption  against  the  Piketon 
clique,  which  in  many  instances  was  done 
with  damaging  effect,  suceeded  in  prejudic- 
ing the  voters  against  them  and  at  the  same 
time  dividing  those  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
county  on  the  question  of  removal  who  would 
otherwise  have  presented  a solid  front  in  op- 
position. This,  in  reality,  was  the  first  cam- 
paign on  the  question  of  removal,  although, 
as  before  stated,  that  was  not  an  outspoken 
issue.  The  Republican,  or  People’s  ticket 
was  elected  against  a usual  Democratic  ma- 
jority of  800  in  the  county.  The  friends  of 
removal  were  prepared  to  enter  the  campaign 
at  the  next  annual  election  on  the  real  ques- 
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tion  of  removal.  As  the  bill  had  now  passed 
both  Houses,  of  course  a vote  was  to  be  taken. 
The  campaign  was  not  so  exciting  as  the  one 
the  year  before;  those  in  favor  of  removal 
were  reduced  to  a “still  hunt”  which  was 
most  effectually  done,  and  the  vote  resulted 
in  favor  of  removal  by  a majority  of  310 
votes.  The  strongest  card  played  by  the 
Waverlyites  was  the  proposed  gift  of  a court- 
house to  the  people  of  Pike  County,  free,  if 
they,  the  people,  decided  by  their  votes  to 
remove  the  same  to  Waverly.  This  propo- 
sition came  from  James  Emmitt,  G.  W. 
A.  Clough,  Newton  S.  Moore  and  James  R. 
Ilibbens.  In  addition,  James  Emmitt, 
chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  built  on  the 
Beavertown  & Piketon  road,  leading  from 
Waverly,  a bridge  across  the  Scioto  River, 
thus  giving  the  people  who  were  now  com- 
pelled to  cross  the  river  to  the  county  seat  a 
way  to  do  so  without  the  trouble  of  ferry  age. 
It  was  bought  by  the  county  November, 
1870,  for  $18,000  and  made  a free  bridge. 

Oct.  8,  1861,  the  county  commissioners 
passed  an  order  that  as  there  were  no  suitable 
rooms  in  Waverly,  that  the  county  offices  re- 
, main  in  Piketon,  but  Nov.  11,  1861,  they 
ordered  their  removal  as  soon  as  proper 
rooms  could  be  found. 

The  vote  for  removal,  which  took  place  in 
October,  1861,  is  here  given  by  townships: 


TOWN- 

SHIPS. 

AGAINST. 

for. 

TOWN. 

SHIPS- 

AGAINST. 

FOR. 

Seal 

283 

33 

Perry.. . . 

54 

73 

Reaver 

60 

47 

Newton. 

92 

98 

PeePee 

23 

515 

Benton . . 

85 

90 

Jackson  

39 

170 

Union . . . 

86 

47 

SuDfish 

69 

25 

Scioto ..  . 

143 

13 

Camp  Cretk.. 
Mifflin 

49 

121 

12, 

50 
41 
| 229 

Marion . . 

75 

70 

Pebble 

Total  . 

1,197 

1,507 

Majority  for  removal,  310. 


THE  GIFT  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  WAVE  ELY. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
town  council  of  Waverly,  Sept.  20,  1861: 

“ Whereas,  A few  of  the  citizens  of  Waverly 


and  vicinity  have  agreed  to  build  the  public 
buildings  and  donate  them  to  Pike  County 
in  the  event  that  Waverly,  by  a vote  of  the 
people,  shall  become  the  county  seat  of  the 
county,  therefore,  Resolved  by  the  town 
council  of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of 
Waverly,  That  the  ground  known  as  the 
4 public  square’ of  said  corporation  is  here- 
by freely  tendered  to  the  citizens  'of  said 
county  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a 
court-house  and  jail,  and  that  the  said  county 
shall  have  the  free  use  of  said  ground  so  long 
as  the  same  shall  continue  to  be  occupied  by 
said  public  buildings,  or  either  of  them.” 

On  Dec.  8,  1866,  following,  was  filed  the 
deed  from  James  Emmitt  and  Louisa,  his 
wife;  George  W.  A.  Clough  and  Mary,  his 
wife;  James  R.  Ilibbens  and  Mary,  his  wife; 
Newton  S.  Moore  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
all  of  Pike  County,  to  the  commissioners  of 
Pike,  of  the  new  court-house  erected  on  the 
aforesaid  public  square  in  Waverly.  The 
consideration  was  $5. 

THE  DEED  COPY. 

“James  Emmitt,  et  aL  ) 

to  >■ 

“Commissioners  of  Pike  County.  ) 

“ Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  we 
James  Emmitt  and  Louisa  Emmitt, his  wife; 
George  W.  A.  Clough  and  Mary  Clough,  his 
wife;  James  R.  Hibbens  and  Mary  Ilibbens, 
his  wife;  and  Newton  S.  Moore  and  Elizabeth 
Moore,  his  wife,  all  of  Pike  County,  Ohio,  in 
consideration  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  to  them 
paid,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Pike  County, 
Ohio,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged, do  hereby  renounce,  release  and  forever 
quitclaim  to  the  said  County  Commissioners  of 
Pike  County,  Ohio,  and  to  their  successors  in 
office  as  such  Commissioners  forever,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  county  of  Pike  and 
State  aforesaid,  all  our  claims,  title,  interest 
and  estate,  legal  and  equitable,  in  the  new 
court-house  building,  erected  and  standing 
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upon  the  public  square  in  the  incorporated 
village  of  Waverly,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  togeth- 
er with  everything  appertaining  to  said 
court-house  building,  as  it  now  stands;  and 
all  the  estate,  title  and  interest  of  said  James 
Emmitt,  George  W.  A.  Clough,  James  R. 
Hibbens  and  Newton  S.  Moore,  either  in  law 
or  in  equity  of,  in  and  to  the  said  court- 
house building,  together  with  all  the  priv- 
ileges and  appurtenances  to  the  same  be- 
longing to,  and  all  the  issues  and  profits 
thereof.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to 
the  only  proper  use  of  said  County  of  Pike, 
Ohio,  forever. 

“In  witness  whereof  the  said  James  Emmitt 
and  Louisa  Emmitt,  his  wife;  George  W.  A. 
Clough  and  Mary  Clough,  his  wife;  James 
B.  Hibbens  and  Mary  Hibbens,  his  wife,  and 
Newton  S.  Moore  and  Elizabeth  Moore,  his 
wife,  whose  wives,  severally,  hereby  release 
all  their  right  and  expectancy  of  dower  in  the 
said  court-house  building,  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  seals  thisseventh  (7th)  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1866. 

‘‘Signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  J. 
Bowers  Underwood,  John  J.  Kellison  and 
Eden  Moore,  all  of  Pike  County,  Ohio. 


“James  Emmitt,  [l.s.] 

“Louisa  Emmitt,  [l.s.] 

“George  W.  A.  Clough, [l.s.] 
“Mary  Clough,  [l.  s.  ] 

“James  R.  Hibbens,  [l.s.] 

“Mary  Hibbens,  [l.s.] 

“Newton  S.  Moore,  [l.s.] 

“Elizabeth  Moore.  [l.s.] 

‘ State  of  Ohio,  ) 

“ Pike  County.  j * 


“Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  seventh  (7th) 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1866,  before  a notary  public  within  and  for 
the  county  and  State  aforesaid,  personally 
came  James  Emmitt  and  Louisa  Emmitt,  his 
wife;  George  W.  A.  Clough  and  Mary  Clough, 
his  wife;  James  R.  Hibbens  and  Mary  Hib- 
bens, his  wife,  and  Newton  S.  Moore  and 


Elizabeth  Moore,  his  wife,  the  grantors  in  the 
foregoing  deed,  and  acknowledged  the  signing 
and  sealing  thereof  to  be  their  voluntary  acts 
and  deed,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein 
mentioned;  and  the  said  Louisa  Emmitt, 
Mary  Clough,  Mary  Hibbens  and  Elizabeth 
Moore,  wives  of  the  said  James  Emmitt, 
George  W.  A.  Clough,  James  R.  Hibbens 
and  Newton  S.  Moore  being  examined  by  me 
separate  and  apart  from  their  said  husbands, 
and  the  contents  of  said  deed  being  by  me 
made  known  and  explained  to  them,  as  the 
statute  directs,  declared  that  they  did  volun- 
tarily sign  and  seal  and  acknowledge  the 
same,  that  they  are  still  satisfied  therewith, 
as  their  free  act  and  deed,  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  therein  mentioned. 

“In  testimony  whereof  I have  hereunto 
subscribed  my  name  and  affixed  my  official 
seal  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

‘ ‘ J.  Bowers  U nderwood, 

“ Notary  Public , Pike  County , Ohio.” 

After  this  vote  and  the  removal  things 
calmed  down.  This  was  the  situation  for  some 
three  years.  The  gentlemen  who  had  prom- 
ised to  build  the  court-house  had  not  done  so, 
and  a bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature 
asking  to  have  another  vote,  and  to  put  back 
the  county  seat  to  Piketon.  This  woke  up 
the  parties  to  the  contract  and  the  court-house 
was  erected,  as  the  above  deed  shows,  and  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  as  the 
work  was  rapidly  progressing,  the  bill  was  al- 
lowed to  die.  A good  substantial  court-house 
now  stands,  a monument  to  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  contract. 

The  first  session  of  the  county  commission- 
ers was  held  at  Waverly,  Dec.  2,  1861. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Pike  Coun- 
ty was  held  at  the  Presbyterian  church  from 
Oct.  24,  1861,  to  Oct.  24,  1865,  four  years,  for 
which  the  county  paid  $117.88  for  rent. 

The  boundary  line  between  Pike  and  Ross 
counties  was  at  last  established  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties,  Aug.  10,  1868.  It  was 
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the  old  one  made  by  the  Legislature  when 
the  county  was  organized,  February,  1815. 

The  county  jail  was  erected  in  1872,  at  a 
cost  of  $8,455,  and  was  accepted  by  the 
county  commissioners  Jan.  9,  1873.  The 
Republican  thus  describes  it: 

“The  new  jail  building  is  finished  and 
will  be  ready  for  occupation  as  soon  as  it  is 
accepted  by  the  commissioners.  It  is  built  ot 
brick,  with  a very  substantial  stone  founda- 
tion. It  consists  of  six  rooms  for  the  jailer — 
three  on  the  first  and  three  on  the  second 
floor,  besides  closets,  bath  room  and  halls. 
The  jail  contains  three  rooms — one  below  and 
two  above.  They  are  furnished  with  all  the 
conveniences  suggested  by  modern  inventions, 
are  plentifully  supplied  with  water  and  air 
and  well  lighted.  The  lower  room  contains 
four  large  iron  cages,  into  which  the  male 
prisoners  are  to  be  shut  up  at  night.  They 
are  to  be  furnished  with  good  berths,  and 
the  four  cages  can  be  made  to  accommodate 
four  persons  each.  There  is  ample  room  be- 
tween the  cages  for  sitting  purposes.  The 
cages  are  set  two  feet  from  the  side  walls  and 
three  and  a half  feet  from  the  ceiling,  and  as 
they  are  made  entirely  of  iron  we  do  not  see 
how  prisoners  are  to  get  out,  for  they  are  in 
sight  of  the  jailer  and  his  family,  and  with- 
in a few  feet  of  them  day  and  night.  The 
windows  are  barred  with  iron,  so  that  the 
prisoners  can  have  the  liberty  of  the  room  in 
the  day  time,  but  at  night  will  be  compelled 
to  take  their  places  within  the  cages,  which 
are  made  like  net-work,  and  freely  admit  the 
air  and  light.  The  two  rooms  above  are  tor 
the  female  prisoners,  and  as  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  there  will  be  more  than  two  or 
three  confined  at  once,  they  will  have  parlor 
accommodations  all  the  time.  In  addition  to 
these  a dungeon  is  provided.  There  is  a good 
cellar  to  the  house,  which,  taken  as  a whole, 
is  one  of  the  most  pretentious  and  aristocratic 
in  the  town  or  county.  The  work  was  done 


under  the  superintendence  of  R.  A.  Nessmith 
& Co.  John  Powell  did  the  stone  work, 
Joseph  Spencer  the  brick  work,  Nessmith  & 
Co.  the  carpenter  work,  the  Helfenbeins  the 
plastering,  C.  F.  Smith  the  plumbing,  and  C. 
Boxall  the  painting,  and  all  are  well  done.  It 
is  a good  and  substantial  building,  creditable 
to  the  architect  who  planned  and  the  firm  who 
built  it.” 

Jackson  Township  voted  $25,000  for  the 
Scioto  Yalley  Railroad,  Sept.  7,  1872.  In  fa- 
vor, 113;  against,  only  11. 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain  petition- 
ers of  Jackson  Township  to  have  a portion 
of  its  territory  added  to  Pee  Pee,  was  re- 
fused by  the  county  commissioners  Sept.  4, 
1873,  there  being  a strong  remonstrance  pre- 
sented against  it. 

March  7,  1877,  H.  B.  McKenzie,  A.  Moore 
and  Ezekiel  East,  the  bondsmen  of  A B. 
East,  Probate  Judge,  presented  notice  that 
they  would  not  longer  be  responsible  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  said  office  by  said  East, 
and  wished  to  be  released.  Among  other 
reasons  mentioned  was  that  East  had  appro- 
priated to  his  own  private  use  $1,000  placed 
in  his  hands,  as  Probate  Judge,  by  the  Spring- 
field,  Jackson  & Pomeroy  R.  R.  Co.,  as  a 
tender  to  Thomas  W.  Robbins  and  Sarah 
Odell  for  the  right-of-way  over  their  lands 
by  said  road.  A motion  was  made  by  East, 
through  his  attorney,  that  the  commissioners 
dismiss  the  application  of  said  sureties  to  be 
released,  stating  that  the  causes  or  pretended 
causes,  set  forth  show  no  violation  of  law  or 
misconduct  by  him,  either  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity or  as  an  individual,  and  if  said  causes 
are  true  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  strict 
integrity  on  the  part  of  said  official  and  fur- 
nish no  ground  for  said  application.  The  mo- 
tion was  overruled  and  the  sureties  were  re- 
leased. Notice  was  given  by  East  that  he  would 
contest  the  case  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  at  once  presented  new  sureties, 
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which  were  accepted  by  the  commissioners. 
It  was  tried  in  court  and  the  action  of  the 
commissioners  sustained. 

CENTRE  TOWNSHIP. 

Considerable  effort  was  made  a few  years 
ago  to  form  a township  under  the  above 
name,  to  be  taken  from  the  territory  of  Ben- 
ton, Pebble,  Newton  and  Snnfish,  but  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  would  give  a 
better  outline  and  shape  to  the  other  town- 
ships and  be  a full  congressional  township 
in  size,  such  a vigorous  protest  was  made 
to  the  petition  by  other  citizens  that  they 
succeeded  in  defeating  it.  Petitions  were 
presented  June  3,  1868;  again  on  Sept.  4 
and  Dec.  5,  of  the  same  year.  It  came  up 
again,  and  for  the  last  time,  March  3,  1870, 
and  both  petition  and  remonstrance  were  set 
forbearing  April  8,  1879,  and  on  that  day  the 
commissioners  refused  again  to  grant  the  pe- 
tition and  dismissed  the  case,  as  the  petition 
did  not  contain  the  requisite  number  of 
names.  Wm.  Peniston,  representing  the  pe- 
titioners, excepted  to  the  action  of  the  County 
Court  and  gave  notice  of  an  appeal  from  their 
decision. 

INFIRMARY. 

For  quite  a number  of  years  the  poor  of  the 
county  were  “farmed  out.”  This  system  at 
last  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
and  they  passed  a law  giving  counties  the 
right  to  purchase  poor-farms  and  erect  suit- 
able buildings.  The  first  infirmary  was  start- 
ed in  1854,  on  Pee  Pee  Creek,  some  two  miles 
from  Waverly,  and  the  first  Superintendent 
was  Peter  Fry.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thom- 
as McCallister.  The  infirmary  was  moved 
from  its  location  on  Pee  Pee  Creek  in  1867, 
the  county  commissioners  having  a farm  of 
some  344  acres  at  or  near  Idaho,  in  Pebble 
Township.  The  infirmary  building  is  a two- 
story  frame,  the  main  building  having  eight 
rooms,  to  which  an  addition  has  been  built  of 
ten  smaller  rooms.  The  property  is  valued  at 


$7,000.  It  was  purchased  of  and  the  deed 
made  by  James  Emmitt  and  wife,  Dec.  8, 
1866.  The  third  Superintendent  was  Amos 
Watts;  the  fourth,  Uriah  Peniston,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  B.  J.  Farmer.  David  Gor- 
don, the  present  able  Superintendent  and 
Manager,  succeeded  Mr.  Farmer.  The  Direct- 
ors for  the  present  year,  1883,  are:  Robert 
Leeper,  Stephen  Goodman  and  Enoch 
Steadman. 

POSTOFFIOES  IN  PIKE  COUNTY. 

There  are  fourteen  townships  in  Pike  Coun- 
ty, viz:  Beaver,  Benton,  Camp  Creek,  Jackson, 
Marion,  Mifflin,  Newton,  Pebble,  Pee  Pee, 
Perry,  Scioto,  Seal,  Sunfish  and  Union.  Bea- 
ver Township  has  two  postoffices,  Beaver  and 
Dove;  Benton,  one,  Morgan;  Camp  Creek, 
none;  Jackson,  one,  Omega,  in  Sharon ville; 
Marion,  one,  Flat,  in  California;  Mifflin,  two, 
Latham  and  Byington;  Newton,  one,  Jasper; 
Pebble,  one,  Pee  Pee,  in  Buchanan;  Pee  Pee, 
two,  Waverly  and  Daleyville;  Perry,  one, 
Cynthiana;  Scioto,  none;  Seal,  one,  Piketon; 
Sunfish,  three,  Elm  Grove,  Idaho  and  Poplar 
Grove;  and  Union,  one,  Gibson.  So  it  seems 
that  Sunfish  has  three;  Beaver,  two;  Mifflin, 
two;  Pee  Pee,  two;  while  Camp  Creek  and 
Scioto  are  destitute. 

COUNTY  INDEBTEDNESS. 

Pike  County  has  but  a small  indebtedness, 
and  that  is  principally  for  the  purchase  of 
turnpikes,  which  have  been  made  free.  There 
are  others  yet  to  purchase,  and  some  to  build 
before  the  county  will  fully  meet  the  demand 
of  the  people.  The  debt  of  the  county  Oct.  1, 
1883,  was  as  follows:  W.  & C.  turnpike, 
$24,200;  Piketon  bridge,  $12,500;  Sharonville 
bridge,  $8,300;  W.  & Beaver  turnpike,  $22, 
000;  county  bonds,  $16,000;  total,  $83,500. 
There  is  in  the  county  treasury  $12,000  in 
cash,  which  leaves  a net  indebtedness  of  $71, 
000.  The  debt  has  from  one  to  fifteen  years 
to  run. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


AGRICULTURE,  STOCK  AND  WEALTH  OF  PIKE  COUNTY. 


Owing  to  the  extent  ot  the  valley  of  Scioto, 
and  the  valleys  which  lie  upon  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  tributaries  to  the  river  of  that 
name,  Pike  County  can  be  said  to  be  a fair 
agricultural  county.  Still,  as  a fruit,  grass, 

! and  stock-raising  county,  it  is  far  superior  for 
the  latter  purposes  after  you  leave  the  valleys, 
which  do  not  cover  over  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  of  her  surface.  Perhaps  there  are  75,000 
acres  of  bottom-land  in  the  county,  including 
the  gentle  hill  slopes,  possibly  a few  acres 
more,  out  of  274,560  acres  of  land  in  the 
county  of  which  the  assessor  returned  for 
1882  the  number  on  the  assessment-roll  of 


274,384  acres.  In  186'9  the  assessor’s  returns 
for  that  year,  made  in  June,  gave  the  follow- 
ing as  the  value  of  the  personal  property  of 
the  county  by  townships:  Beaver,  $83,918; 

Benton,  $69,933;  Camp  Creek,  $64,114;  Jack- 
son,  $310,673;  Marion,  $97,654;  Mifflin, 
$65,270; Newton,  $75,395;  Pebble,  $125,259; 
Pee  Pee,  $405,041;  Perry,  $89,086;  Scioto, 
$100,796;  Seal,  $200,958;  Sunfish,  $43,896; 
Union,  $76,229.  The  increase  in  1870  was 
not  very  great  over  the  previous  year,  but  it 
is  here  given  in  detail,  that  what  made  up  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  county,  besides  its 
real  estate  or  landed  interests,  may  be  seen: 


RETURNS  OF  THE  ASSESSORS  FOR  1870  OF  THE  NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  HORSES,  CATTLE,  MULES, 
SHEEP,  HOGS,  AND  CARRIAGES  IN  THE  COUNTY. 


TOWNSHIPS. 

HORSES. 

CATTLE. 

MULES. 

CARRIAGES,  j 

SHEEP. 

HOGS. 

NO. 

VALUE. 

NO. 

VALUE. 

NO. 

VALUE. 

NO. 

VALUE.  1 

NO. 

VALUE. 

NO. 

I VALUE. 

Beaver 

234 

$ 15,635 

588 

$ 12,917 

11 

$ 975 

102 

$ 3,422 

826 

$ 983 

571 

$ 2,461 

Benton 

375 

25,741 

545 

13,122 

36 

2,988 

137 

5,053 

1,189 

1,408 

1,373  I 

1 4,471 

Camp  Creek. . . 

208 

14,632 

494 

8,980 

29 

2,600 

75 

2,518 

945 

1,019 

504  1 

1,717 

Jackson 

521 

40,872 

923 

23,219 

18 

1,665 

198 

8,717 

1,073 

1,232 

1,453  I 
729  | 

7,289 

Marion 

341 

23,277 

850 

17,812 

11 

785 

118 

4,965 

1,263 

1,952 

3,222 

Mifflin 

346 

20,705 

546 

9,603 

45 

3,515 

123 

4,008 

1,327 

1,274 

1,238 

3,751 

Newton 

373 

25,319 

702 

13,337 

42 

2,675 

127 

4,703 

1 277 

1,539 

1,149 

4,668 

Pebble 

565 

37,817 

880 

17,593 

25 

1,870 

29 

1,665 

2’, 044 

2,767 

1,626 

5,688 

Pee  Pee 

580 

44,302 

871 

20,612 

38 

2,420 

258 

14,841 

1,165 

1,648 

1,933 

10,735 

Perry 

328 

20,805 

993 

23,909 

56 

3,785 

109 

4,460 

2,393 

3,954 

1,044 

4,277 

Scioto 

305 

21,668 

473 

10890 

14 

1,190 

94 

3 558 

726 

771 

968 

3,992 

Seal 

502 

39,723 

1,018 

27,868 

26 

2,030 

193 

9,353 

799 

1,229 

1,461 

9,064 

Sunfish 

225 

15,082 

405 

9,926 

16 

1,069 

76 

2.654 

894 

1,086 

730 

2,344 

Union 

288 

18,635 

634 

14,169 

28 

2,050 

91 

3,518 

950 

1,636 

566 

2,725 

Total 

$363,213 

9,922 

$223,457 

395 

$29,617 

1,649 

$71,437  i 

16,871 

$22,508 

1 15,345 

$66,401 

Tiie  average  price  in  the  whole  county  was:  Horses,  $70;  cattle,  $32,  and  sheep,  $1.33. 
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In  connection  with  the  above  table  the  ce- 
real and  other  productions  of  the  county  are 
added  for  the  same  year,  showing  the  amount 
and  variety  produced: 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

1870. 

1876. 

1880. 

Orchard  products 

Home  manufactures 

$89,430 

$‘32,344 

6,428 

$ 489 

$ 157,665 

Maple  sugar— pounds 

2,236 

2,310 

Sorghum  syrup— gallons 

700 

1,197 

1,397 

Sorghum  molasses,  “ 

36,836 

19,602 

17.215 

Corn— bushels 

740,557 

757,068 

803,928 

Oats,  “ 

Barley,  “ 

108,178 

51,819 

46,106 

4,240 

1,364 

14,522 

B n ckwheat— bushels 

539 

1,239 

612 

Tobacco— pounds 

20,105 

12,595 

12,721 

Wool,  “ 

36,852 

16,845 

32,198 

Potatoes,  Irish— bushels 

57,957 

71,109 

875 

47,946 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  “ 

1,172 

1,255 

Hay— tons 

6,446 

3,286 

6,884 

Assessed  valuation  real  estate  — 

$2,674,828 

$3,313,993 

Assessed  valuation  persona!)  est.. 

1,969,686 

1,895,644 

Total  val.  real  and  personal  est. 

$4,644,514 

$5,209,637 

True  val.  real  and  personal  .estate. 

9,660,000 

The  number  of  horses,  cattle,  mules  and 
sheep  decreased  from  the  statement  of  1870, 
and  only  hogs  increased,  and  they  only  about 

I, 000.  For  the  year  1875  the  decrease  in 
stock  was  small,  yet  there  was  a decrease  in  all 
but  horses.  The  figures  were  : Horses,  4,899; 
cattle,  8,236;  mules,  405;  sheep,  7,950;  hogs, 
13,670.  The  stock  report  for  1880  was: 
Horses,  4,764;  cattle, 8,523;  mules, 361;  sheep, 

II, 681;  hogs,  12,616. 

VALUATION  OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

The  real  estate  valuation  at  different  peri- 
ods, as  given  in  the  return,  is  as  follows: 
1846,  $1,524,938;  1853,  $1,856,418;  1859, 
$2,430,426;  1870,  $3,245,074;  1880,  $3,453,- 
554.  The  valuation  of  personal  property  in 
1880  was  $1,778,795.  The  report  for  1882 
was:  Acres  of  land,  274,384;  value  of  same, 
$3,000,697;  value  of  city,  town  and  village 
town  lots,  $506,142;  value  of  chattel  prop- 
erty, $1,979,822;  grand  duplicate  1882,  $5,- 
486,661. 

PIKE  COUNTY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Something  over  fifteen  years  ago,  or  in 
1868,  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a Pike 
County  medical  society.  The  records  of  two 
meetings,  in  part,  are  given  as  follows: 


“ Pursuant  to  a previous  call,  the  following- 
named  physicians  met  at  the  court-house  in 
Waverly,  on  Saturday,  Sept.  19,  1868,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a County  Medical 
Society,  viz.:  S.  G.  Richards,  J.  J.  Johnson, 
II.  C.  Beard,  Thomas  Lowery,  John  Arnold, 
W.  R.  Hurst,  G.  W.  Robison,  S.  A.  Hutt, 
James  McCord,  W.  S.  Jones,  E.  McFadden, 
J.  B.  Ray.  A temporary  organization  was 
effected  by  electing  Dr.  W.  S.  Jones,  Presi- 
dent, and  Dr.  John  Arnold,  Secretary. 

“ On  motion  a committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  a constitution  and  by-laws 
at  the  next  meeting,  consisting  of  Drs.  Low- 
ery, Arnold  and  Robison. 

“ On  motion  a Committee  on  Permanent 
Organization  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Drs.  McCord,  Richards  and  Hutt. 

“On  motion  a committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  a proper  fee  bill,  and  pre- 
sent it  at  the  next  meeting,  the  committee 
consisting  of  Drs.  Richards,  Hutt,  Ray,, 
Scherloch  and  Johnson. 

“ On  motion  the  secretary  was  directed  to 
have  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  pub- 
lished in  the  Waverly  Watchman  and  Pike 
County  Republican. 

“ On  motion  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  court- 
house in  Waverly  on  Saturday,  Oct.  3,  1868, 
at  1 o’clock  p.  m.  W.  S.  Jones, 

“ John  Arnold,  President . 

“ Secretary .” 

That  was  about  all  of  the  proceeding  of 
the  first  meeting,  and  the  principal  action  of 
the  second  was  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  The  report 
read : 

“ The  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  reported  that,  in  addition  to  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  already  adopted,  the  Code 
of  Ethics  adopted  by  the  American  Medical 
Society  be  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
members  of  this  society,  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  with  their  patients, 
which  report  was  adopted.” 
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That  seems  to  be  about  all  the  society 
amounted  to.  It  seemed  impossible  to  get 
the  doctors  together,  and  the  society  died. 

THE  FIRST  HANGING. 

To  Pike  County  is  due  the  distinction  of 
furnishing  the  first  victim  for  the  hangman’s 
rope  in  the  State  of  Ohio  after  its  organiza- 
tion as  a State.  In  1803,  when  a part  of  the 
territory  now  embraced  in  this  county  formed 
a portion  of  the  county  of  Ross,  there  lived 
in  the  township  of  Pee  Pee  a man  named 
Edward  Stolcup.  Stolcup  was  a married  man, 
and  it  seems  that  his  wife  became  intimate 
with  another  man  named  Asa  Mounts,  which 
so  enraged  the  wronged  husband  that  he  one 
day  shot  his  wife’s  seducer  dead  in  his  tracks 
with  a rifle.  This  occurred  on  the  27th  day  of 
December,  1803.  Stolcup  was  arrested 
shortly  afterward  and  confined  in  the  county 
jail  at  Chillicothe.  In  due  course  of  time  he 
was  indicted  for  murder  in  the  first  degree; 
was  tried,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death 
on  the  gallows.  The  execution  took  place*  at 
Chillicothe  on  the  3d  day  of  August,  1804. 

On  Saturday,  Feb.  25,  1872,  the  boiler  of  a 
portable  saw-mill,  situated  near  the  bridge  at 
Daleyville  and  owned  by  N.  Sheffield,  ex- 
ploded, killing  a man  named  Arthur  C.  Perry 
and  a boy  named  John  W.  Goodin. 

In  the  fall  of  1878,  October,  a bold  robbery 
was  committed,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
below.  It  may  be  added  here  that  two  of 
the  burglars  were  captured,  and  one  was  sen- 
tenced to  fifteen  years  and  the  other  ten  in 
the  State  Penitentiary.  The  ladies  are 
still  living,  and  a biographical  sketch  of  their 
lives  will  be  found  in  this  work.  The  extract 
is  from  the  Waver ly  Republican'. 

“ On  the  pike  from  Cynthiana  to  Bain- 
bridge,  within  the  limits  of  the  former  place, 
in  Perry  Township,  stands  the  Eubank  home- 
stead, a few  feet  from  the  road,  the  residence 
of  two  sisters,  Miss  Rebecca,  aged  seventy- 


three,  and  Miss  Rhoda  Eubanks,  aged  seventy 
years. 

‘‘At  midnight  of  Thursday,  Oct.  31,  loud 
knocking  at  the  door  was  responded  to  by 
the  inmates,  when  food  was  asked  for  by 
those  outside,  and  upon  being  informed  that 
they  must  go  elsewhere,  for  there  were 
only  two  females  in  the  house,  the  ruffians 
replied  that  they  would  come  in.  Miss  Re- 
becca seized  the  dinner  horn  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  alarm,  but  before  a full 
blast  could  be  blown  the  burglars  broke  in 
the  door,  and  violently  seizing  the  two  ladies 
threw  them  to  the  floor,  holding  their  caps 
to  their  faces,  treating  them  very  roughly. 
At  the  same  time  they  declared  that  they 
were  burglars,  and  that  their  purpose  was 
robbery  of  money,  which  they  knew  to  be 
in  the  house,  and  securing  the  ladies  the 
three  robbers  gave  them  notice  that  the  least 
noise  would  result  in  death,  and  while  two 
stood  watch  as  their  victims  sat  on  chairs 
near  the  fireplace,  the  third  ransacked  for 
money  without  success,  when  he  returned 
and  violently  slapped  Miss  Rebecca  in  the 
face,  using  terrible  threats,  causing  her  to 
place  in  his  hands  $900  in  money,  most  of 
which  was  in  bills,  but  the  balance  was  in 
specie  in  two  separate  bags.  This  the  men 
deliberately  counted,  and  helping  themselves 
to  some  articles  of  value  withdrew,  informing 
the  ladies  that  any  attempt  to  leave  the 
house  or  raise  an  alarm  before  morning  would 
result  in  instant  death,  as  a watch  was  set 
over  them.” 

KUKLUX  IN  PIKE. 

In  about  1830  five  or  six  negro  families 
from  Virginia  came  to  Ohio  and  settled  in 
Pike  County,  about  four  miles  northwest  of 
Waverly.  They  were  generally  peaceable  and 
industrious,  one  of  them  owning  and  running 
a mill,  and  all  making  a living  and  dealing 
fairly  with  those  about  them.  But  the  prejudice 
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of  some  of  the  early  settlers  was  too  strong 
against  their  color  to  allow  them  civil  protec- 
tion in  a day  when  the  laws  were  so  poor  and 
so  illy  enforced  on  all  subjects.  A raid  was  led 
against  this  black  colony  one  night  in  about 
1835,  Timothy  Downing  and  William  Burke 
being  the  leaders.  They  approached  the  hut  of 
one  of  the  negroes,  who  it  seems  was  not  at  all 
surprised  by  their  coming,  for  they  soon  found 
him  behind  one  corner  of  his  house,  armed 
with  a rifle,  with  which  he  defended  himself 
successfully.  A bullet  from  his  gun  struck 
Downing  in  the  leg,  and  the  company  soon 
turned  to  retreat.  Downing  was  thrown 
across  a horse  and  brought  toward  home,  but 
he  died  from  loss  of  blood  before  reaching 
there.  This  only  increased  the  feelings  of 
hostility.  A year  later  a brother  of  Down- 
ing accosted  one  of  these  negroes  while  mak- 
ing rails  near  Sharonville,  and  told  him  he 
could  have  only  so  many  minutes  to  make 
his  peace  with  Grod.  By  dexterous  and  fear- 
less movement  the  negro  got  in  the  first  lick, 
striking  Downing,  who  was  on  a horse,  in 
the  head  with  his  ax,  and,  although  he 
finally  recovered,  he  bore  the  mark  of  his  ex- 
perience, a maimed  face,  throughout  life. 
Both  of  the  negroes  were  cleared  in  court  on 
the  ground  of  self-defense. 

WITCHCRAFT  IN  PIKE  COUNTY. 

The  dark  superstition  of  witchcraft,  al- 
though of  short  life,  was  once  allowed  to  enter 
in  and  lay  her  slimy  hands  on  the  people  of 
Tike  County.  It  may  have  lurked  in  some 
benighted  minds  for  years^bcfore  and  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  following  event,  but  this 
was  one  long  to  be  remembered,  and  perhaps 
exhibits  the  culmination  of  its  influence  in 
the  county. 

In  about  the  year  1818  a man  by  the  name 
of  Lewis  Sartain  was  shot  and  killed  in  the 
woods  about  three  miles  north  of  Waverly. 
It  was  doubtless  a murder,  and  the  suspicion 
turned  strongly  toward  his  brother-in-law, 


Amos  Williams,  who  was  known  to  have 
been  with  him  about  that  time.  Williams 
was  tried,  and  although  the  circumstantial  ev- 
idence was  strongly  against  him,  he  was 
cleared  for  want  of  more  positive  proof.  Sev- 
eral weeks  later  a woman  by  the  name  of  Pe- 
ters announced  that  she  had  the  power  of  a 
witch,  and  could  point  out  the  murderer  of 
Sartain.  Her  method  was  to  have  the  body 
of  Sartain  taken  up  and  all  the  people  go,  one 
at  a time,  and  touch  his  corpse  with  a finger, 
and  when  the  guilty  person  touched  the  body 
fresh  blood  would  flow  from  it  at  that  point. 
The  authorities  acted  upon  this  method,  and  a 
meeting  of  all  persons  who  could  possibly 
have  been  guilty  was  held  in  the  old  Baptist 
church,  near  where  Sharonville  now  stands. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Constable 
John  Sheppard,  and  the  putrifying  body  was 
brought  in.  Williams,  among  the  rest,  was 
present,  and  many,  believing  this  test  to  be  in- 
fallible, thought  that  his  guilt  was  about  to 
be  laid  bare  to  the  world.  After  several  had 
been  called  and  come  forward  to  touch  the 
body  and  returned  vindicated,  the  constable 
may  have  been  heard  to  cry  out,  “Amos  Will- 
iams, Amos  Williams,  come  up  and  examine 
the  body  of  Lewis  Sartain,  supposed  to  be 
shot,  or  murdered.”  The  excitement  was  com- 
plete when,  in  breathless  silence,  he  arose  and 
walked  toward  the  corpse.  He  doubtless  had 
less  faith  in  the  test  than  his  neighbors,  for  he 
went  boldly  up  and  touched  the  body,  but  no 
blood  spot  appeared.  He  was  the  last  one  call- 
ed, and  as  the  test  had  convicted  no  one,  there 
was  nothing  left  to  do  but  disperse  the  meeting 
and  re-inter  the  body.  This  failure  shattered 
the  power  of  witchery  in  Pike  County  and 
it  was  never  again  revived. 

This  same  man  Williams,  a year  later,  was 
himself  murdered  in  a broil  with  a desperate 
man  named  Joe  Mounts.  Williams’s  skull 
was  broken  in,  but  as  he  did  not  die  immediate- 
ly, a Dr.  Ellis  was  called  to  attend  upon  him. 
The  instrument  used  by  the  Doctor  to  raise 
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the  pieces  of  the  skull  from  the  brain,  where 
they  were  imbedded,  was  a carpenter’s  three- 
quarter  inch  augur,  with  which  he  tried  to 
raise  the  pieces  by  inserting  the  screw.  El- 
lis was  tried  for  malpractice,  but  was  cleared. 
Mounts  was  convicted  and  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESS  OF  PIKE  COUNTY. 

BY  W.  D.  JONES. 

For  fifteen  years  subsequent  to  the  organi- 
zation of  Pike  County  no  newspapers  were 
published  within  its  territory.  Sales  of  real 
estate  and  notices  requiring  publication  in 
newspapers  were  published  in  Chillicothe  pa- 
pers. In  the  year  1830  Allen  Butts  estab- 
lished at  Waverly,  then  a thriving  village, 
that  had  been  brought  into  existence  by  the 
building  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  the  first  newspa- 
per ever  printed  in  the  county.  It  bore  the 
somewhat  extended  title  of  The  Waverly 
Democrat , and  Pike  andJ ackson  Advertiser. 
It  was  Democratic  in  politics  and  supported 
the  administration  of  General  Jackson.  Like 
all  other  papers  published  in  the  county  in  an 
early  day,  it  was  short-lived.  But  just  how 
long  it  struggled  for  an  existence  before  giv- 
ing up  the  ghost  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing; probably  a year  or  two  sufficed  for  its 
existence.  W ithin  the  next  two  years  a paper 
was  established  at  Piketon,  which  town  was 
at  that  time  the  county  seat,  a paper  called  the 
Hickory  Sprout.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that 
this  was  also  a Jackson  paper,  but  the  name 
of  the  editor,  or  the  length  of  time  it  was  pub- 
lished, has  never  been  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity. 

In  1842  another  newspaper  venture  was 
made  in  Piketon,  by  a man  named  Brattin, 
wh6  established  a paper,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  Tocsin.  It  was  published  until  the 
fire  which  burned  down  the  public  buildings, 
a few  years  later,  when  the  entire  office  was 
consumed . New  material  was  purchased,  and 
the  publication  resumed,  but  soon  after  its 


new  start  the  paper  passed  into  the  hands  of 
John  Q.  Gibson  and  Francis  S.  Dexter,  and 
the  name  of  the  paper  changed  to  the  Piketon 
Journal.  The  paper  advocated  the  Whig 
doctrine.  In  a few  years  Mr.  Gibson  trans- 
ferred his  interest  to  his  partner,  who  contin- 
ued the  publication  of  the  paper  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1856.  S.  P.  Drake 
then  purchased  the  paper,  h^t  not'  meeting 
with  the  encouragement  he  had  hoped  for, 
transferred  the  material  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
owner,  who  sold  it  to  Isaac  0.  Wynn,  who,  in 
1860,  removed  the  office  to  Waverly,  and 
changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  the  Pike 
County  Republican.  The  name  indicates  the 
politics  of  the  paper.  He  shortly  afterward 
disposed  of  the  office  to  Rev.  Charles  G. 
Evans,  who,  in  turn,  disposed  of  it  to  E.  G. 
& 0.  J.  De  Wolf.  They  continued  the  publi- 
cation for  a short  time,  when  the  material  was 
purchased  by  J.  W.  Bowen,  and  removed  to 
McArthur. 

In  1867  new  material  was  purchased  and 
the  publication  of  the  paper  resumed  by  S.  T. 
Wetmore,  who,  in  1874,  disposed  of  the  office 
to  his  brother,  Josiah  Wetmore,  who  con- 
tinued its  publication  until  1881,  when  he 
sold  the  office  to  Thomas  P.  Foster.  His  ed- 
itorial life  lasted  two  months,  when  he  sold 
the  office  to  James  W.  Logan,  who  at  present 
conducts  the  paper.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  years  (from  1865  to  1868)  the  paper  has 
been  published  continually  for  over  forty 
years,  and  has  experienced  all  the  vicissitudes 
incident  to  a country  newspaper.  It  has 
grown  from  a six  column  folio  to  a quarto 
of  forty-eight  columns,  and  the  mechanical 
appearance  of  the  paper  under  the  present 
management  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
paper  published  outside  of  the  larger  cities. 
It  is  ably  edited  and  enjoys  a good  local  pat- 
ronage. 

The  Piketonian  w.ts  established  by  Sam. 
Pike,  at  Piketon,  in  the  year  1844.  Pike  was 
a vigorous  and  forcible  writer,  but  he  did 
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not  meet  with  sufficient  encouragement  to 
permanently  locate  at  that  point.  After  a 
year’s  struggle  he  abandoned  the  enterprise, 
and  removed  the  office  to  another  locality. 
The  Pilcetonian  advocated  Democratic  prin- 
ciples, and  that  party  was  without  an  or- 
gan in  the  county  until  1848,  when  the  Pike 
County  Democrat  was  established  by  George 
W.  Nelson.  The  material  of  the  office  was 
brought  from  Jackson,  where  it  had  seen 
years  of  service  in  the  Whig  cause.  In  1853 
he  disposed  of  the  good  will  of  the  office  to 
Messrs.  Brodess  & Doane.  The  new  firm  pur- 
chased new  type  and  fixtures,  and  changed  the 
name  of  the  paper  to  the  Scioto  Valley 
Times.  Politically  it  professed  to  be  inde- 
pendent, but  gave  the  Democratic  ticket  a 
lukewarm  support.  In  the  succeeding  year 
the  office  was  purchased  by  McCallister  & 
Cissna,  who  in  a few  months  abandoned  it  for 
want  of  patronage.  Subsequently  the  material 
was  gathered  together  and  in  1859  was  trans- 
ported to  Waverly,  and  the  first  number  of  the 
Waverly  Messenger  issued  by  II.  II.  Cissna. 
The  object  for  which  the  paper  was  started 
was  the  agitation  of  the  removal  of  the  county 
seat  from  Piketon  to  Waverly,  which  was 
then  attracting  some  attention  throughout  the 
county.  Cissna  soon  disposed  of  the  office  to 
T.  J.  McCallister,  and  he  in  turn  to  Daniel  F. 
Shriner,  when  it  was  soon  again  abandoned 
for  want  of  patronage.  A paper  called  the 
Valley  Patriot  was  started  in  Piketon  about 
the  year  1849,  by  Ilallam  Hempstead,  Jr., 
but  did  not  survive  any  length  of  time. 

In  1853  J.  W.  Turner  started  the  Scioto 
San,  an  independent  paper,  published  bi- 
weekly. It  was  a folio  of  three  columns  to 
the  page.  After  six  months’  experience  the 
editor  sold  the  material,  which  was  merged 
into  the  Journal  office,  and  its  publication 
abandoned. 

In  1856  the  Piketon  Union , a Democratic 
paper,  was  established  at  Piketon  by  J.  W. 
Turner  and  W.  D.  Jones.  In  the  spring  of 


the  following  year  Mr.  Jones  purchased  the 
interest  of  his  partner  in  the  paper,  and  con- 
tinued its  publication  at  that  place  until  the 
removal  of  the  county  seat  from  Piketon  to 
Waverly,  in  the  winter  of  1861,  made  it  neces- 
sary for  a change  of  location.  Accordingly, 
in  January,  1862,  the  office  was  removed  to 
Waverly,  and  the  name  of  the  paper  changed 
to  the  Waverly  Democrat  which  he  con- 
ducted until  the  year  1867,  when  he  sold  the 
office  to  his  brother,  John  A.  Jones.  The 
title  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  the  Waverly 
Watchman , which  is  still  continued  under  the 
same  management.  The  Watchman  is  a nine- 
column  folio.  It  has  an  extensive  circulation 
among  the  farmers  of  Pike  County,  and  en- 
joys the  reputation  abroad  of  being  one  of 
the  “livest”  political,  as  well  as  local,  papers 
in  Southern  Ohio. 

The  agitation  of  the  removal  of  the  county 
seat  from  Piketon  to  Waverly  caused  the  es 
tablishment  of  the  Press  at  Piketon,  by  John 
Cissna,  in  1861.  It  was  Republican  in  poli- 
tics. Failing  in  its  object,  and  the  publisher 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  printing  busi- 
ness, the  paper  suspended  publication  after 
an  existence  of  ten  months.  The  material 
was  subsequently  purchased  by  Daniel  D.  W. 
Davis,  and  removed  to  Middleport,  in  Meigs 
County. 

The  last  effort  to  permanently  establish  a 
paper  at  Piketon  was  made  in  1877,  by  W.  D. 
Ragen,  who  established  the  Piketon  Courier , 
a Republican  journal.  His  health  failing  him 
he  disposed  of  the  establishment  in  the  year 
following  to  James  R.  English,  who  conduct- 
edit  until  the  summer  of  1881.  The  invest- 
ment not  proving  a profitable  one  he  disposed 
of  the  material  to  J.  W.  Logan,  of  the  Re- 
publican, who  removed  it  to  Bainbridge,  in 
Ross  County. 

James  Einmitt,  in  his  memoirs,  states  that 
a partner  of  his,  Mr.  Gilbert,  started  the  first 
paper  in  Pike  County,  and  called  it  the  Hem- 
isphere, and  that  he  sold  it  to  William  Butt. 
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The  following  is  from  the  Waverly  Watchman , 
July  24,  1873:  “The  material  for  the  first 
paper  printed  in  Pike  County  was  brought 
here  from  Georgetown,  Ohio,  by  John  and 
Allen  Butt,  in  1831.  The  paper  was  called 
the  Waverly  Democrat , and  survived  the 
storm  about  a year.  The  material  was  then 
taken  to  Columbus  and  was  used  to  print  the 
first  number  of  the  Ohio  Statesman.” 

The  Jackson,  Ohio,  Standard  in  comment- 
ing on  the  above,  says:  “Well  do  we  re- 

member the  Waverly  Democrat.  It  was  the 
first  newspaper  ever  taken  in  our  father’s  fam- 
ily. Our  father  and  our  cousin  Andrew  Mack- 
ley  took  it  in  partnership  until  it  suspended. 
It  was  thirteen  miles  from  our  residence  to 
Jackson,  the  nearest  postoffice.  It  is  now 
forty-one  years  since  we  read  the  Waverly 
Democrat , but  we  remember  many  things 
which  it  contained.” 

Henry  R.  Snyder  was  born  Feb.  17,  1853, 
the  son  of  Abraham  and  Mary  (Slover)  Sny- 
der. He  is  a native  of  Hopewell  Township, 
Perry  Co.,  Ohio,  and  his  young  days  were 
spent  on  a farm.  His  schooling  was  in  the 
district  school  of  his  township,  until  his  nine- 
teenth year,  when  he  attended  the  Madison 
Academy  and  graduated  in  1875.  He  then 
assumed  the  duties  of  a teacher  for  several 
years,  during’ which  time,  however,  he  took  an 
irregular  course  of  studies  at  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan University  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  He  be- 
came editorially  connected  with  the  Lexing- 
ton Ti'ibune  in  1878— ’79,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last-mentioned  year  purchased  the 
Logan  Republican  and  assumed  editorial  con- 
trol. This  paper  was  ably  conducted  by  Mr. 
Snyder,  and  was  acknowledged  as  the  leading 
organ  of.  the  party  in  the  district,  so  far  as 
ability  extended.  This  connection  continued 
until  July  1,  1883,  when  a consolidation  of 
the  two  Republican  papers  of  Logan  was  ef- 
fected and  Mr.  Snyder  disposed  of  his  interest. 
Sept.  13,  1883,  Mr.  Snyder  secured  by  pur- 
chase the  Pike  County  Republican , which  he 


is  making  a valuable  party  organ  and  a first- 
class  local  paper.  He  was  married  May  10, 
1881,  to  Miss  Minerva  Burgess,  of  Mt.  Perry, 
Perry  Co.,  Ohio.  They  have  been  blessed 
with  one  child,  a son,  Herbert.  They  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  Mr.  Snyder  is  also  a Master  Mason. 

John  Anderson  Jones , editor  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  Waverly  Watchman , the  Dem- 
ocratic organ  of  Pike  County,  Ohio,  was  born 
in  Sunfish  Township,  in  said  county,  May  21, 
1842.  He  is  the  third  son  of  James  Jones,  a 
once  prominent  and  well-known  citizen  of  the 
county.  The  first  six  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  on  a farm,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  removed  with  his  father  to  Piketon,  where, 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  attended  the 
public  schools  of  the  village  and  obtained  a 
fair  common-school  education.  April  11, 
1857,  he  gave  up  his  studies  and  went  to  learn 
the  printing  trade  with  his  brother,  W.  D. 
Jones,  who  was  then  running  a Democratic 
paper  in  the  town  called  the  Piketon  Union. 
He  continued  with  his  brother  in  the  printing 
business  at  Piketon  up  to  Jan.  5,  1862,  when 
the  office  was  removed  to  Waverly,  which  had 
a few  months  previous  been  declared  the  new 
seat  of  justice  of  the  county,  by  a vote  of  the 
people.  Being  one  of  the  indispensable  por- 
tions of  the  Union  office,  he  came  with  his 
brother  to  Waverly  and  helped  establish  the 
Waverly  Democrat , in  which  he  continued  to 
work  up  to  March,  1867,  when  he  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  establishment  and  changed  the 
name  of  the  paper  to  the  Waverly  Watchman. 
The  paper  at  that  time  was  a small  twenty- 
four  column  paper,  but  in  May,  1873,  he  en- 
larged it  to  a nine-column  journal,  its  present 
size.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  although  he 
has  been  in  the  printing  business  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a century,  was  never  during  all 
that  time  connected  with  any  other  paper, 
either  as  a writer  or  a printer.  He  has  spent 
his  whole  life,  it  might  be  said,  in  the  office 
which  he  now  owns.  There  is  one  other  pe- 
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euliarity  about  him  that  may  be  of  interest  to 
mention,  and  that  is,  he  never  writes  a line  of 
editorial  or  local  matter  for  his  paper.  He 
goes  to  the  case  every  week  and  sets  up  his 
original  matter,  as  the  boys  say,  “out  of  his 
head.”  He  has  been  known  to  set  up  articles 
of  as  much  as  four  columns  in  length  without 
ever  writing  a line  of  it.  So  accustomed  has 
he  become  to  this  style  of  editing  that  he  now 
finds  it  almost  impossible  to  “ follow  copy,” 
and  during  the  past  five  years  he  has  not  set 
up  a column  of  type  for  Ins  paper  from  copy. 

RAILROADS. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  said  of  the  railroad 
interests  of  Pike  County.  There  was  a long 
struggle  to  get  both  the  Scioto  Valley.  Railroad 
and  what  is  now  called  the  Ohio  Southern. 
Pike  County  raised  $50,000  of  the  $850,000, 
which  was  required  to  make  her  portion  good 
and  the  money  was  well  enough  invested. 
The  completion  of  the  road  was  a great  boon 
to  the  people  of  the  county.  The  canal  was 
a great  benefit,  but  the  demand  of  the  times 
was  for  a more  rapid  communication  with  the 
distant  points,  and  more  efficient  as  well  as 
rapid  freighting  facilities  of  the  products  of 
the  county.  This  was  achieved  by  the  Scioto 
Valley  Railroad  as  a north  and  south  line.  The 
first  excursion  train  over  this  road  passed 
through  Waverly  and  Piketon  Dec.  29, 
1877.  Regular  trains  were  started  early  ih 
January. 

THE  NARROW  GAUGE. 

The  narrow  gauge,  so-called,  or  as  first 
known  by  the  name  of  Springfield,  Jackson 
& Pomeroy  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad,  is  the 
other  or  cross  line  of  the  railroad  through 
Pike  County.  Pike  County  wras  identified 
more  sharply  in  this  road  than  the  Valley 
Road,  for  the  reason  that  her  representative 
citizen,  James  Emmitt,  became  its  President, 
and  that,  too,  after  the  first  incorporation  be- 
came a failure.  Mr.  Emmitt  put  life  into  its 


management  and  money  into  its  treasury, 
and  the  latter  he  left  there,  through  the  sharp 
practice  of  unscrupulous  men.  The  first  dirt 
was  shoveled  Nov.  20, 1875,  and  thefirst  spike 
was  driven  Dec.  7.  1876,  by  Janies  Emmitt, 
at  Jackson.  The  last  spike  was  also  driven 
by  James  Emmitt,  on  the  completion  of  the 
road  between  Springfield  and  Jackson  at  3:30 
p.  m.,  July  18,  1878,  at  the  Dell  Bridge.  An 
excursion  party  passed  over  the  road  Aug.  3, 
1878,  and  regular  trains  were  started  Aug.  5, 
of  the  same  year.  The  road  between  Jackson 
and  Waverly  was  first  completed  and  the  coal 
fields  of  Jackson  lay  at  the  door  of  Waverly. 
For  this  James  Emmitt  worked,  and  when 
that  was  accomplished  he  gave  up  the  presi- 
dency to  others.  But  for  him  and  his  money 
it  is  doubtful  if  this  road  would  have  ever 
been  completed. 

These  roads  have  given  the  people  of  the 
county  equal  facilities  with  other  and  sur- 
rounding counties,  and  her  progress  will  not 
be  retarded  for  the  want  of  the  magic  efforts 
of  the  iron  horse. 

TURNPIKES. 

Columbus  & Portsmouth. — The  compan}' 
was  organized  at  Piketon,  July  4,  1839. 

Sunfish , Waverly  to  Latham,  was  built 
about  1866,  by  James  Emmitt. 

Waverly  <&  Cooperville. — Finished  in  1882, 
and  built  on  towing  path;  length  thirteen 
miles. 

Waverly  <&  Beaver. — Passes  beyond  Beaver- 
town;  length,  nineteen  miles.  Finished  in 
1883. 

Waverly  <& Beaver. — Toll  road  from  Waver- 
ly to  Piketon,  east  side  of  river;  length,  five 
miles.  Built  by  James  Emmitt  about  1862. 

Cynthiana , Long  route  from  Cyntliiana 
to  Ross  County. 

Cynthiana , Short  route , from  Cynthiana 
to  Highland  County  line.  Length  of  both 
together,  seven  miles.  Built  in  about  1870. 

The  act  to  authorize  counties  and  towns  to 
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subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  turnpike 
companies  was  passed  March  16,  1838.  Pike 
County  subscribed  $20,000  to  the  Columbus 
& Portsmouth  Turnpike,  and  Scioto  County, 
$30,000. 

OFFICIAL. 

COMMISSIONERS. 

1815,  Wm.  Russell,  Jonathan  Clark,  Peter 
Donnon;  1816,  Wm.  Russell,  Peter  Donnon, 
Wm.  Parker;  1817,  Wm.  Russell,  Peter  Don- 
non, Burgess  Elliott;  1818,  Peter  Donnon, 
Burgess  Elliott,  Wm.  Parker;  1819-’20,  Bur- 
gess Elliott,  Wm.  Parker,  Thomas  Wilson; 
1821-’22,  Burgess  Elliott,  Thomas  Wilson, 
Benjamin  Watkins;  1823,  Thomas  Wilson, 
Burgess  Elliott,  James  Daniels;  1824,  Thomas 
Wilson,  James  Daniels,  Benjamin  Daniels; 
1825— ’26,  Jas.  Daniels,  Benj.  Daniels,  Lloyd 
Howard;  1827-’30,  Lloyd  Howard,  Burgess 
Elliott,  Benj.  Daniels;  1831-32,  Burgess  El- 
liott, Lloyd  Howard,  Wm.  D.  Peters;  1833, 
Burgess  Elliott,  Wm.  D.  Peters,  Absalom 
Chenoweth;  1834,  Absalom  Chenoweth, 
Abraham  Bonnett,  David  Thorp;  1835— ’36, 
David  Thorp,  Samuel  Mustard,  John  Brown. 
Elected. — 1836,  David  Thorp;  1837,  James 
Davis;  1838,  John  Thomas;  1839,  John  An- 
derson; 1840,  Samuel  Convine;  1841,  John 
Thomas;  1842,  John  Anderson;  1843,  Samuel 
Oorwine;  1844,  John  Thomas;  1845,  David 
Thorp;  1846,  Daniel  Parker;  1847,  Abraham 
Chenoweth;  1848,  David  Thorp;  1849, 
Thomas  Barnes;  1850,  Jabel  Brown,  John 
Anderson,  vice  Barnes;  1851,  James  McBride; 
1852,  Gordon  Cochran;  1853,  Samuel  Hess; 
1854,  Samuel  Convine;  1855,  Daniel  Ferneau; 
1856,  Wm.  Pennisten;  1857,  Stephen  A. 
Graham;  1858,  Daniel  Ferneau;  1859,  Wm. 
Pennisten;  1860,  Andrew  Kilgore;  1861, 
Joseph  L.  West;  1862,  Andrew  Shock;  1863, 
Stewart  Alexander;  1864,  Joseph  L.  West; 
1865,  Andrew  Shock;  1866,  Stewart  Alexan- 
der; 1867,  John  Skowden;  1868,  Andrew 
Shock;  1869,  Thomas  C.  Wiley;  1870,  Reu- 


ben Slavens;  1871,  B.  Adams;  1S72,  Wm. 
McCoy;  1873,  Reuben  Slavens;  1874,  B. 
Adams;  1875,  Wm.  McCoy;  1876,  Thomas 
Holton;  1877,  II.  C.  Givens;  1878,  Wm.  Mc- 
Coy; 1879,  Thos.  Holton;  1880,  H.  C.  Giv- 
ens; 1881,  Reuben  Slavens;  1882,  Leander 
Lydick;  1883,  Geo.  W.  Brodbeck. 

AUDITORS. 

Prior  to  about  1823  the  office  was  held  by 
appointment  of  the  County  Commissioners — 
term  one  year.  Hathan  Hewsom,  before  1821; 
Robert  Lucas,  1821-’23;  Aaron  Guthery 
(elected),  1823;  held  this  office  in  connection 
with  that  of  Sheriff  until  his  death  in  spring 
of  1825.  Special  election  June  1,  1825.  An- 
drew Swearinger,  1825— ’27 ; Adrian  Wyn- 
koop,  1827-’33;  Wm.  Reed,  1833-’40;  Yan 
S.  Murphy,  1840-’46;  James  Jones,  1846— ’54 ; 
Walter  S.  Little,  1854-’56;  Presley  Adams, 
1856— ’60 ; John  James,  1860-’62;  Isaac  C. 
Pennisten,  1862-’66;  David  Armstrong, 
1S66— ’7 1 ; George  Kerns,  1871— ’75 ; Yan  H. 
Bond,  1875— ’80 ; Joseph  Armstrong,  1880- 
present. 

SHERIFFS. 

Wm.  Codings,  18 15— ’1 8 ; Daniel  Hodges, 
1818— ’21 ; Arthur  Chenoweth,  1 821— ’23; 
Aaron  Guthery,  1823— ’25 ; John  Hines,  1825- 
’29;  James  Moore,  1829-’33;  Elias  Doughty, 
1833-39;  James  Moore,  1839-’43;  Tibbeny 
Reid,  1843-46;  James  Candy,  1846-49; 
Jacob  Yallery,  1849— ’53 ; Jacob  Taylor, 
1 853— ’57 ; Gordon  Cochran,  1857-’61;  Jacob 
Yallery,  1861-’65;  James  F.  Odell,  1865-’71; 
Daniel  L.  Sailor,  1871— ’73;  John  Daily, 
is73T’75;  Phillip  Buchert,  1875— ’79;  Wm. 
F.  Anderson,  1S79. 

TREASURERS. 

Abraham  Chenoweth,  1815  to  about  1830; 
Clias.  McCollister,  lS42-’44;  Hallam  Hemp- 
stead, 1844-’54;  John  Gregg,  1854-’56; 
James  Jones,  1856-’60;  George  Corwine, 
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1860-’64;  H.  C.  Addy,  1864-’69;  A.  B.  East, 
1869-73;  John  Reeder,  1875-’79;  Philip 
Lorback,  1879-’83;  S.  V.  McAllister,  1883. 

PROBATE  JUDGE. 

The  office  was  created  with  the  new  con- 
stitution in  1851.  Lemuel  F.  Drake,  1851  - 
’53;  Clias.  McCollister,  1853— ’58  (appointed 
Oct.  19,1853);  E.  R.  Allen,  1S58-’61;  Hal- 
lam  Hempstead,  186.1— ’63 ; E.  R.  Allen, 
1863— ’75;  A.  B.  East,  187 5— ’78;  Geo.  Kerns, 
1878. 

RECORDERS. 

Hallam  Hempstead,  1835;  George  Flinn, 
1840;  Lewis  Beckey,  resigned  March  7,  1853, 
Jos.  J.  Green,  appointed;  Edward  O.  Jones, 
1857;  Wm.  L.  Allison,  1870-76;  O.  P.  Beek- 
man,  1876-’82;  John  L.  Steirs,  1882. 

CLERK  OF  COURT. 

Joseph  J.  Martin,  1815-’23;  II.  Hempstead, 
1823-73;  George  Corwine,  1843-’54;  Wm. 
C.  O’Brien,  1851— ’57 ; David  Armstrong, 
1857-66  (Mr.  Armstrong  was  appointed  on 
the  removal  of  O’Brien  from  the  county,  and 
resigned  on  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Auditor);  John  W.  Washburn,  1866-75; 
John  P.  Douglas,  1875. 

The  county  has  had  but  seven  clerks  in 
sixty-eight  years.  Under  the  old  constitution 
of  the  State  the  court  appointed  the  clerks, 
and  Joseph  J.  Martin  was  appointed  on  the 
organization  of  the  court  in  1815.  He  was  a 
native  of  Baltimore,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  an 
early  day,  when  he  was  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  In  1822  Mr.  Martin  died,  aged 
forty-five,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Hal- 
lam Hempstead,  who  retained  the  office  twen- 
ty-two years,  or  till  1844,  when  he  resigned, 
and  George  Corwine  was  appointed,  and  held 
the  place  till  the  new  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed, when  the  office  became  elective.  He  was 
elected  Clerk  one  term,  and  gave  place  to 
Wm.  C.  O’Brien,  Know  Nothing,  elected  in 
October,  1854,  who  took  the  office  Feb.  1, 


1855.  Know  Nothingism  going  out  of  fash- 
ion, David  Armstrong  was  elected  as  a Demo- 
crat, though  he  was  of  Whig  precedents.  He 
took  the  office  in  February,  1858,  and  was 
elected  three  terms,  though  he  did  not  fill  the 
last  term  out,  for  in  September,  1866,  he  was 
appointed  Auditor,  in  place  of  Isaac  C.  Pen- 
nisten,  who  resigned  to  be  elected  Representa- 
tive to  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  and 
John  W.  Washburn  was  appointed  Clerk  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Wash- 
burn was  elected  Clerk  in  October,  1866,  and 
though  he  was  absent  some  time,  the  duties 
of  the  office  were  performed  by  J.  M.  Pen- 
nisten.  Then  came  Mr.  Douglas,  present  in- 
cumbent. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Mar- 
tin held  the  office  seven  years,  Mr.  Hemp- 
stead twenty-two,  Mr.  Corwine  eleven,  Mr. 
O’Brien  three,  Mr.  Armstrong  about  nine, 
and  Mr.  Washburn  nine  years,  besides  hav- 
ing served  a moiety  of  Mr.  Armstrong’s,  and 
John  P.  Douglas  eight  years. 

PROSECUTING  ATTORNEYS. 

Joseph  Sill,  1815-79;  Samuel  Seaton,  1819- 
’21;  Joseph  Sill,  1821  ’23;  Samuel  Atkinson, 
1823-’28;  E.  Johnson,  1828-’30;  S.  M.  Tracy, 
1830-’32;  James  Keenin,  1832-’35;  N.  K. 
Clough,  1835  45;  John  M.  Perry,  1845-77; 
John  W.  Scott,  1847-’52;  A.  W.  McCauslen, 
1852-’56;  George  D.  Cole,  1856-’67;  John  T. 
Moore,  1867-73;  R.  Dougherty,  1873-75; 
S.  A.  Stedman,  1875-79;  W.  II.  Leet,  1879- 
’81;  John  A.  Eylar,  1881. 

JUDGES  SECOND  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

1815. — John  Thompson,  Presiding  Judge; 
Samuel  Henry,  Enos  Prather,  Geo  Corwine, 
Associate  Judges. 

1818.  — John  Thompson,  Samuel  Henry, 
Enos  Prather,  Samuel  Reed. 

1819.  — Eighth  Circuit. — Ezra  Osborn,  Pre- 
siding Judge;  Samuel  Henry,  Enos  Prather, 
Samuel  Reed,  Associate  Judges. 
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1822. — Ezra  Osborn,  Presiding  Judge; 
Enos  Prather,  Samuel  Reed,  Levi  Hodges. 

1825.  — Ezra  Osborn,  Presiding  Judge; 
Samuel  Reed,  Levi  Hodges,  William  Hamp- 
ton. 

1826.  — Thomas  Irvin,  Presiding  Judge; 
Samuel  Reed,  Levi  Hodges,  William  Hamp- 
ton. 

1828.— Thomas  Irvin,  Presiding  Judge; 
I Samuel  Reed,  Wm.  Hampton,  John  Barnes. 

1830. — Thomas  Irvin,  Presiding  Judge; 
j Samuel  Reed,  Wm.  Hampton,  Benjamin  Dan- 
I iels. 

183L — Frederic  Grimke,  Sixth  Circuit; 
i Wm.  Hampton,  Samuel  Reed,  Benjamin  Dan- 
| iels. 

j 1836. — John  II.  Keith,  Presiding  Judge; 

j Wm.  Hampton,  Geo.  Corwine,  John  Hines. 
1840. — John  H.  Keith,  Presiding  Judge; 


Wm.  Hampton,  John  Hines,  Charles  McCol- 
lister. 

1845. — John  H.  Keith,  Presiding  Judge; 
Samuel  Reed,  Charles  McCollister,  Jacob 
Row. 

1847.  — John  H.  Keith,  Presiding  Judge; 
Robert  McLain,  Samuel  Reed,  George  Por- 
ter. 

1848.  — Wm.  V.  Peck,  Presiding  Judge; 
Samuel  Reed,  George  Porter,  Robert  Mc- 
Lain. 

1850.  — Wm.  Y.  Peck,  Presiding  Judge; 
Charles  McCollister,  Absalom  Chenoweth, 
James  R.  Hibbens. 

1851.  — Wm.  Y.  Peck,  Presiding  Judge; 
Charles  McCollister,  Thomas  Dougherty,  Jno. 
Tharp. 

1852.  — Simeon  Marsh,  Judge  Common 
Pleas  about  one  year. 


- 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


PIKE  COUNTY  ACTORS  IN  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR. 
BY  COLONEL  THOMAS  W.  HIGGINS. 


THE  SIGNAL  GIVEN  AT  SUMTER. 

At  the  first  call  of  the  President  for  volun- 
teers, and  immediately  after  the  firing  upon 
Fort  Sumter  by  the  rebels,  to  wit,  on  the 
17th  day  of  April,  1861,  six  young  men  of 
Pike  County  enrolled  themselves  as  volun- 
teers in  Company  G,  First  Regiment  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry.  Their  names  were  John 
R.  T.  Barnes,  John  Vulmer,  Frank  Lauman, 
Joseph  Hinson,  Abisha  Downing  and  Asa 
Couch.  Of  these  Barnes  was  killed  at  Vien- 
na, near  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  re- 
connoisance  made  by  General  Schenck,  and 
Vulmer  and  Lauman  were  wounded,  the  for- 
mer losing  his  right  arm.  Shortly  after  the 
term  of  their  enlistment  had  expired,  Joseph 
Hinson  enlisted  in  the  Thirty-third  Ohio  In- 
fantry and  from  the  rank  of  Captain,  rose  to 
that  of  Colonel  of  the  regiment.  He  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  losing 
his  right  arm.  He  was  noted  for  gallantry  in 
action,  and  when  mustered  out  of  the  arm}^  at 
the  close  of  the  war  was  respected  and  be- 
loved by  those  in  his  command.  Abisha 
Downing  enlisted  in  Company  D,  Seventy- 
third  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  mustered  as 
Second  Lieutenant  of  the  company  Nov.  4, 
1861.  He  served  from  that  time  on  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  having  in  the  meantime  been 
commissioned  a Major  of  the  regiment.  His 
record  as  a soldier  is  without  a blemish. 
Young  Barnes  was  the  first  of  the  Pike  Coun- 
ty volunteers  to  offer  up  his  life  on  the  altar  of 


his  country,  and  in  his  honor  the  post  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  organized  at 
Waverly  is  named  Barnes  Post.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  the  names  of  these  six  young  men 
should  be  preserved  in  the  history  of  the 
county  as  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
their  country  when  its  overthrow  was  threat- 
ened by  an  armed  rebellion. 

THE  COUNTRY  CALLS  AGAIN. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  1861,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  75,000  men  first 
called  for  by  President  Lincoln  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  after 
an  additional  call  had  been  made  for  volun- 
teers, seven  young  men  of  Waverly  enlisted 
in  Company  B,  Sixth  Regiment  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  commonly  known  as  the 
“ Guthrie  Grays,”  a regiment  organized  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  names  of  these  young 
men  were:  John  Helfenbine,  Philip  B.  Hel- 
fenbine,  Benjamin  Lewis,  James  Warren, 
Anson  Clapper,  John  Boerst  and  David 
Schreiber.  The  Sixth  Regiment  was  first  or- 
dered into  West  Virginia  where,  under  Gen- 
eral McClelland  and  afterward  under  General 
Rosecrans,  it  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Car- 
rick’s  Ford,  Cheat  Mountain,  Beverly,  etc. 
Late  in  November  of  1861  the  Sixth  Regiment 
was  ordered  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  at  once 
became  a part  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Fifteenth  Brigade  of  the 
Fourth  Division,  commanded  by  Brigadier 
William  Nelson.  The  part  taken  by  this  reg- 
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iment  in  the  marches  and  battles  which  pre- 
ceded the  fall  of  Atlanta  reflects  great  credit 
upon  its  officers  and  men. 

Of  the  sevqn  young  men  of  Pike  County 
who  formed  a part  of  Company  B of  that  reg- 
iment, it  may  be  said  that  each  honorably  dis- 
charged his  duty  and  contributed  by  his  sol- 
dierly conduct  to  the  high  character  and 
standing  that  the  regiment  maintained  for  the 
three  years  that  it  was  in  active  service;  nor 
did  these  seven  young  patriots  escape  the  cas- 
ualties of  war.  John  Boerst  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Stone  River,  and  in  the  same  battle 
Jas.  Warren,  Anson  Clapper,  David  Schreiber 
and  John  Helfenbine  were  severely  wounded, 
both  Warren  and  Clapper  subsequently  dy- 
ing of  their  wounds.  Philip  B.  Helfenbine  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  Ben- 
jamin Lewis  was  taken  prisoner  and  was  kept 
a prisoner  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  for  seventeen 
months.  Brief  as  this  history  is  of  the  mili- 
tary career  of  these  seven  young  men,  yet 
the  reader  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  patriot- 
ism that  led  them  at  that  early  period  of  the 
war  to  leave  their  homes  to  volunteer  in  a 
regiment,  so  remote  from  where  they  lived, 
and  in  which  all  were  strangers  to  them. 
They  deserve  to  be  enrolled  among  the  true 
patriots  of  the  war  and  to  have  their  names 
preserved  in  the  history  of  their  county. 

At  the  October  election  in  1861  the  voters 
of  Pike  County  were  to  decide  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  county  seat  should  be  re- 
moved to  Waverly  or  not.  This  local  ques- 
tion was  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  people 
and  the  canvass  was  an  exciting  one,  and  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  a civil  war  had 
broken  out,  yet  many  young  men  decided  to 
remain  at  home  until  after  the  election  be- 
fore volunteering  into  the  army  to  maintain 
the  Union.  Immediately  after  the  October 
election  T.  W.  Higgins,  who  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  canvass  for  removal, 
obtained  a recruiting  commission  to  raise  a 
company  for  the  Seventy-third  Regiment, 


Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  his  was  the  thirteenth  com- 
mission issued  to  different  persons  to  raise 
companies  for  the  same  regiment,  he  was  the 
second  officer  to  fill  his  company,  and  to  be 
mustered  into  said  regiment.  The  regiment 
was  to  rendezvous  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Higgins  was  appointed  a Second  Lieutenant 
Oct.  13,  1861,  and  was  promoted  to  Captain, 
Company  B,  Nov.  20  of  the  same  year.  This 
company  was  mostly  recruited  in  Pike 
County,  and  when  organized  George  Lauman 
was  elected  First  Lieutenant,  and  Henry  Hin- 
son, Second  Lieutenant.  It  remained  with 
the  regiment  to  the  close  of  the  war,  having 
veteranized  Jan.  1,  1864.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  its  officers  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close  of  the  service,  with  the 
dates  of  promotion,  etc.: 

T.  W.  Higgins,  appointed  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, Oct.  13,  1861;  promoted  to  Captain  of 
Company  B,  Nov.  20,  1861;  promoted  to 
Major,  June  27,  1864;  commissioned  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, July  10,  1864,  not  mustered; 
appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  by  brevet, 
with  rank  dating  March  13,  1865;  served  full 
term. 

George  Lauman,  appointed  First  Lieuten- 
ant, Dec.  18,  1861;  resigned  March  8,  1862. 

Henry  Hinson,  appointed  Second  Lieuten- 
ant Nov.  20,  1861;  promoted  to  First  Lieu- 
tenant, May  22,  1862;  promoted  to  Captain, 
March  1,  1864;  resigned  on  account  of 
wounds  Oct.  20,  1864. 

John  H Martin,  enlisted  Oct.  15,  1861; 
appointed  First  Lieutenant,  May  20,  1861; 
promoted  to  Captain,  June  22,1865;  served 
full  term 

Joshua  A.  Duvis,  enlisted  Oct.  15,  1861; 
appointed  Second  Lieutenant,  May  12,  1862; 
promoted  to  First  Lieutenant,  March  1,  1864; 
discharged  on  account  of  wounds  received  in 
battle  of  New  Hope  Church,  Ga. 

Part  of  another  company  (D)  of  same  regi- 
ment was  recruited  in  Pike  County.  Of  this 
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company  the  following  named  persons  were 
mustered  as  officers: 

James  Q.  Barnes,  enlisted  November, 
1861 ; appointed  First  Lieutenant,  Dec.  30, 
1861;  promoted  to  Captain,  Sept.  22,  1862; 
mustered  out  Dec.  29,  1864,  by  reason  of  ex- 
piration of  term  of  service. 

Abisha  Downing,  appointed  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, Dec.  30,  1861;  promoted  to  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Sept.  22,  1862;  promoted  to  Captain, 
March  29,  1864;  commissioned  as  Mayor, 
July  18,  1865,  not  mustered;  served  full 
term. 

Prestey  T-  Talbott,  enlisted  Oct.  15,  1861; 
appointed  Captain,  April  18,  1864;  resigned 
June  25,  1865. 

Joseph  P.  Talbott,  enlisted  Oct.  15,  1861; 
appointed  Second  Lieutenant,  Jan.  1,  1863; 
promoted  to  First  Lieutenant,  March  30, 
1864;  resigned  June  18,  1864. 

The  following  is  a list  of  those  belonging  to 
Company  B,  of  the  Seventy-third  Regiment 
Ohio  Yolunteer  Infantry,  who  were  killed  in. 
battle,  died  of  their  wounds,  or  of  disease: 

First  Sergeant  Charles  Shepherd,  killed  in 
battle  at  second  Bull  Run;  Sergeant  Benjamin 
Morrison,  killed  in  battle  at  Second  Bull  Run; 
Sergeant  Johnson  Pryor,  killed  in  battle  at 
Gettysburg;  Sergeant  Thos.  F.  Rice,  died  of 
wounds  at  Gettysburg;  Corporal  Wm.  E. 
Haines,  killed  in  battle  at  Gettysburg;  Cor- 
poral James  II.  Smith,  killed  in  battle  of 
Second  Bull  Run;  Corporal  Samuel  Turner, 
killed  in  battle  of  Gettysburg;  William  R. 
Call,  died  of  wounds  received  at  Gettysburg; 
John  Couch,  died  at  Aquia  Creek,  January, 
3863;  John  II.  Donliee,  died  at  Clarksburg, 
Ya.,  March,  1862;  George  Ilaines,  died  at 
Clarksburg,  Ya.,  1862;  Daniel  Kirkendall, 
died  of  wounds  at  Chattanooga;  David  R. 
Lee,  died  at  Clarksburg,  Ya.,  1862;  William 
Labor,  killed  in  battle  of  Cross  Keys,  Ya., 
1862;  David  D.  Milton,  died  at  Clarksburg, 
Ya.,  L^62;  William  May,  killed  in  battle  at 
Peach-Tree  Creek;  Isaiah  McCandles,  died  at 


Weston,  Ya.,  1862;  George  Dixon,  died  ot 
wounds  received  at  Gettysburg;  Jeremiah 
Price,  died  at  homo,  1865;  Joseph  T.  Shade, 
died  at  Clarksburg,  Ya.,  1862;  Absalom  His- 
sev,  killed  in  battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain; 
William  Linton,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
1863;  William  McLuens,  killed  in  battle  at 
Gettysburg;  James_H.  McCoy,  died  at  Chat- 
tanooga, 1864;  David  M.  Junkins,  died  at 
Nashville,  1864. 

The  names  of  those  of  Company  D that 
were  killed  in  battle,  and  those  who  died  of 
wounds  or  of  disease,  are  as  follows: 

Corporal  John  Durham,  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived at  Second  Bull  Run;  Corporal  Frank 
H.  Watkins,  died  at  Clarksburg,  Ya.,  1862; 
Corporal  Abner  Taylor,  killed  in  battle  of 
Resaca;  William  Ackerman,  killed  acciden- 
tally at  Gettysburg;  William  Cochenorer,  died 
at  Petersburg,  Ya.,in  1862;  Joseph  Chesser, 
died  at  Falmouth,  Ya.,  in  1863;  John  W.  Cot- 
trell, died  at  Clarksburg,  Ya.,  in  1862;  Fran- 
cis W.  Crabtree,  drowned  while  sailing  near 
Cape  Hatteras;  Frederick  Kunthe,  killed  in 
battle  of  Resaca;  John  McKee,  killed  in  bat- 
tle of  Second  Bull  Run;  Henry  J.  Martin, 
died  at  Clarksburg,  Ya.,  in  1862;  Albert 
Moots,  died  at  Lookout  Yalley,  Tenn.,  in 
1863;  Isaac  Martin,  died  at  Falmouth,  Ya.', 
in  1863;  John  Swift,  killed  in  battle  at  Look- 
out Yalley,  Tenn.,  in  1863;  Thomas  Swift, 
died. at  Clarksburg,  Ya.,  in  1862;  Dennis 
Drake,  killed  in  battle  at  Lookout  Yalley, 
Tenn.;  Isaac  Miller,  killed  in  battle  of  Look- 
out Yalley,  in  1863;  James  H.  Russell,  died 
of  wounds  received  at  Kenesaw  Mountain; 
Samuel  R.  Bishop,  died  at  home,  in  1864; 
Robert  H.  Grubb,  killed  in  battle  at  New 
Hope  Church;  William  Nichols,  died  of 
wounds  in  July,  1864;  James  R.  Rinehart, 
died  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Some  of  those  whose  names  are  here 
written,  in  both  Companies  B and  D,  were 
not  residents  of  Pike  County  but  most  were. 

The  officers  of  the  Seventy-third  Regiment 
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Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  when  first  organ- 
ized, were:  Colonel,  Orland  Smith;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  Jacob  Hyer;  Major,  Richard  Long; 
Adjutant,  Frederick  C.  Smith;  Surgeon,  Jo- 
nas P.  SafFord;  Quartermaster,  William  D. 
Wesson.  Jan.  24,  1862,  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Rosecrans  (then 
commanding  the  department  of  West  Virgin- 
ia), and  proceeded  immediately  to  New  Creek, 
W.  Va.  It  marched  from  there  to  Romney,  and, 
returning,  again  marched  to  Moorefield  with 
the  Fifty-fifth  Ohio  Infantry,  where,  after  a 
slight  skirmish,  it  entered  the  town.  Returning 
immediately  to  New  Creek,  the  regiment  was 
ordered  back  to  Clarksburg  on  the  18th 
of  February,  and  arrived  there  on  the  19th. 
Measles  had  broken  out  in  the  regiment  and 
in  two  weeks  time  300  men  were  sick  in  hos- 
pital and  one  or  more  died  almost  every  day. 
The  records  of  death  as  given  above  will  show 
the  reader  how  fatal  this  disease  was  to  Com- 
panies B and  D;  and  the  deaths  in  the  other 
companies  were  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

From  Clarksburg  the  regiment,  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1862,  moved  to  Weston,  and  after  a 
three  weeks’  encampment  commenced  its 
march  across  the  mountains  by  way  of  Bu- 
chanan, Beverly,  Huttonsville  and  Cheat 
Mountain,  120  miles,  to  Monterey,  where  the 
Seventy-third  lost  several  men  who  had  been 
sent  on  a foraging  party,  having  been  sur- 
prised by  rebel  cavalry  near  Williamsville. 

May  8,  the  regiment  participated  in  the 
battle  of  McDowell,  General  Milroy  com- 
manding the  Union  forces,  about  4,000  strong, 
and  being  reinforced  during  the  battle  with 
General  Schenck’s  command  of  about  2,000. 
It  was  soon  learned  that  Stonewall  Jackson 
had  united  his  forces  with  those  of  General 
Johnson,  and  our  army  retreated  upon  Frank- 
lin, arriving  there  May  10,  being  closely 
pursued  by  the  rebel  forces.  On  the  13th  of 
May  General  Fremont  with  an  army  of  about 
10,000  men  marched  into  Franklin,  and  the 
enemy  learning  of  this  fact  immediately  with- 


drew toward  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
The  forces  at  Franklin  were  organized  into  an 
army  under  the  command  of  General  Fre- 
mont and  was  called  the  Army  of  the  Mount- 
ain. The  Seventy-third  Regiment  was  now 
for  the  first  time  brigaded,  being  placed  in  the 
brigade  commanded  by  General  Schenck. 
May  25  the  Army  of  the  Mountain,  under 
command  of  General  Fremont,  left  Franklin 
for  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  where,  June  1,  it 
again  encountered  Stonewall  Jackson’s  forces, 
on  their  return  up  the  valley,  after  having 
suddenly  fallen  upon  General  Banks  at  Stras- 
burg  and  driven  him  back  through  Winches- 
ter to  Harper’s  Ferry.  Sharp  skirmishing 
between  the  two  armies  was  engaged  in,  but 
Jackson  continued  to  move  up  the  valley  and 
Fremont  followed  him,  engaging  his  rear 
guard  from  time  to  time  until  his  arrival  at 
Cross  Keys,  where  Jackson  made  a stand  and 
where  a determined  and  sanguinary  battle 
was  fought  on  the  8th  of  June.  The  battle 
was  not  decisive,  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  it  was  discovered  that  Jackson  had  re- 
treated through  Port  Republic. 

In  this  engagement  the  Seventy-third  Reg- 
iment lost  eight  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
It  was  here  that  William  Labor,  of  Company  B, 
was  killed  while  on  the  skirmish  line.  General 
Fremont  decided  not  to  follow  Jackson,  and 
immediately  moved  his  army  back  to  Strasburg, 
where  it  remained  a few  days  and  then  retired 
to  Middletown.  While  here  General  Fremont 
was  superseded  by  General  Sigel,  and  the 
Army  of  the  Mountain  became  the  First 
Corps  of  the  Army  of  Virginia.  The  Seven- 
ty-third Regiment  was  placed  in  a division 
commanded  by  General  Schenck  and  in  a 
brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  N.  C.  Me 
Lean,  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Ohio.  The  brigade 
was  composed  of  the  Fifty-fifth,  Seventy-third, 
Seventy-fifth  and  Twenty-fifth  Ohio  regiments. 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  First  Corps  of 
the  Army  of  Virginia  left  Middletown  and 
moved  through  Front  Royal,  and  along  the 
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main  stream  of  the  Shenandoah  and  up  the 
valley  of  Luray,and  then  after  a few  days’  rest 
crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  and  encamped  at 
Sperryville,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where 
it  remained  for  nearly  a month.  On  the  16th 
of  July  the  Seventy-third  with  a force  of  cav- 
alry and  a section  of  artillery  was  sent  on  a 
reconnoisance  to  Madison  Court-House,  in 
which  a few  prisoners  were  taken.  While  at 
Sperryville,  General  Pope  arrived  and  assum- 
ed command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia.  On 
the  8th  of  August  the  army  broke  camp  and 
moved  forward  to  join  the  forces  of  General 
Banks,  then  encamped  at  Culpeper,  and  who 
was  being  threatened  by  Stonewall  Jackson 
who  was  crossing  the  Rapidan  near  Orange 
Court-House.  The  Seventy- third  marched  all 
night  and  arrived  at  Culpeper  at  noon  on  the 
9th.  On  arrival  heavy  and  continuous  wars 
of  musketry  and  artillery  could  be  distinctly 
heard  in  the  direction  of  Cedar  Mountain 
where  General  Banks  was  engaging  the  en- 
emy. The  smoke  from  the  batteries  and  burst- 
ing shells  was  plainly  visible  to  those  at  Cul- 
peper. At  sunset  the  brigade  is  moved  for- 
ward, passing  on  toward  Cedar  Mountain, 
meeting  many  ambulances  loaded  with  wound- 
ed men,  and  groups  of  men  walking,  and 
wounded  men  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  pass- 
ing to  the  rear,  and  all  telling  of  a bloody 
battle.  The  brigade  moves  on  four  miles  and 
turns  into  a field  and  forms  in  line  of  battle 
and  the  men  rest  on  their  arms.  Night  comes 
and  there  is  a lull  in  the  sound  of  artillery 
and  musketry,  with  occasional  outbreaks  that 
indicate  a continuous  struggle  for  the  mas- 
tery. A little  after  midnight  the  brigade  is 
roused  up  and  moved  to  the  front,  passing 
many  stragglers  and  parks  of  ambulances  and 
artillery  and  reserves  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, when  it  again  files  into  a field 
with  only  pickets  in  front,  and  the  men 
lay  down  to  await  the  coming  day  and, 
as  was  thought  by  all,  a coming  death 
struggle,  but  no  engagement  took  place  that 


day  nor  on  the  next,  as  the  enemy  had  fallen 
back.  Two  days  later  Sigel’s  Corps  moved 
forward  to  the  Rapidan  on  the  Orange  Court- 
House  road,  and  remained  there  about  a week, 
when  it  having  been  reported  that  Jackson 
was  moving  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rapidan,  with  intent  of  getting  between  the 
city  of  Washington  and  the  Army  of  Virgin- 
ia, orders  were  given  to  fall  back,  and  Sigel’s 
Corps  moved  slowly  back  through  Culpeper 
to  the  Warren  ton  and  White  Sulpher  Springs. 
The  next  morning  Schenck’s  division  was 
moved  up  to  Freedman’s  Ford.  At  this  ford 
a lively  artillery  engagement  was  kept  up 
during  most  of  the  day,  while  McLean’s  brig- 
ade was  massed  near  the  ford.  From  here 
the  whole  corps  moved  rapidly  toward 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  The  enemy  had 
possession  of  the  ford  at  the  Springs,  and  had 
thrown  a considerable  force  across  and  was 
fighting  for  a foothold  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  but  our  forces  soon  drove  him  back. 
The  Seventy-third  supported  a section  of 
artillery  in  this  engagement,  and  with  it  the 
regiment  stood  picket  during  the  night,  half  a 
mile  out  on  the  flank  of  the  corps,  and  in  the 
morning  the  whole  corps  swept  around  the 
Springs  and  occup:ed  the  hills  for  a mile  up 
the  river,  at  which  place  a spirited  artillery 
engagement  was  kept  up  for  two  hours.  At 
about  noon  the  corps  moved  up  to  the  village 
and  ford  of  Waterloo,  where  the  artillery 
again  continued  their  duel.  On  the  next 
evening  the  corps  moved  to  Warrenton. 
On- the  next  morning,  Aug.  26,  the  corps 
moved  out  on  the  Alexandria  pike,  passed 
through  New  Baltimore  and  Buckland,  and 
arrived  during  the  afternoon  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gainesville,  where  the  enemy  again  appeared 
in  front.  The  advance  of  Sigel’s  corps  found 
the  enemy  at  Gainesville,  and  fell  back  until 
the  column  came  up.  Here  there  was  some 
artillery  fighting,  and  it  was  afterward 
learned  that  Jackson,  with  his  whole  army, 
was  there,  moving  through  Gainesville,  on 
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toward  the  railroad  at  Bristol,  where  he  was 
repulsed  by  the  forces  under  General  Hooker, 
when  he  turned  to  the  left  and  moved  to 
Manassas  Junction.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th  of  August  the  corps  moved 
through  Gainesville  in  the  direction  of 
Manassas,  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Junction  about  noon  and  learning  that  Jack- 
son  had  left  there  early  in  the  morning.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  the  corps  filed  to  the  left  and 
marched  across  to  the  old  Bull  Run  battle- 
ground, and  just  before  sunset  the  artillery  of 
the  corps  opened  upon  Jackson’s  rear  guard 
near  the  stone  bridge.  Sigel’s  skirmish  line 
extended  across  the  pike  about  a mile  from 
Groveton,  near  the  “ Stone  House,”  and  the 
men  of  the  entire  corps  slept  on  their  arms 
during  that  night. 

Skirmishing  began  early  the  next  day  and 
the  artillery  of  both  armies  engaged  each 
other  with  more  or  less  earnestness  until  the 
position  of  the  enemy  was  developed,  when 
Sigel’s  corps  moved  forward  in  order  of  battle, 
passed  Groveton,  and  up  to  within  a few 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy’s  batteries. 
Schenck  was  now  ordered  to  cross  the  pike, 

, mass  his  troops  behind  some  timber  and 
charge  the  enemy’s  batteries.  Just  as  the 
division  was  massed  General  Reynolds  came 
dashing  down  from  the  direction  where  Gen- 
eral Milroy  was  engaged,  and  said  to  General 
Schenck,  “ General,  for  God’s  sake  don’t  go 
up  there,”  and  immediately  afterward 
General  Schenck  received  orders  to  recross 
the  pike  and  fall  back  toward  Groveton. 
Scarcely  had  Schenck  started  to  move  across 
the  pike  in  obedience  to  this  order,  when  a 
battery  of  the  enemy  opened  on  him  and  fairly 
plowed  the  field  over  which  his  division 
passed,  with  shot  and  shell,  and  the  rebel 
infantry  also  pressed  closely  on  him,  but  at 
Groveton  he  turned  upon  them  and  held  them 
there  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  re- 
tired to  the  vicinity  of  “ Stone  House.”  The 
two  armies  thus  facing  each  other  were  evi- 


dently preparing  for  a decisive  struggle,  but 
about  an  hour  before  sundown  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  contest,  when  General  Schenck  re- 
ceived orders  again  to  recross  the  pike,  ac- 
companied with  the  information  that  Generals 
McDowell  and  Porter  were  coming  into  sup- 
port him  on  the  left.  Scarcely  had  Schenck 
crossed  his  division  before  McDowell’s  forces 
moved  forward  in  splendid  style,  passed 
down  the  hill  and  over  the  stream,  knee  deep 
in  water,  swept  along  the  pike  to  the  very  front 
of  battle  on  the  double  quick,  shouting  and 
cheering  as  they  pressed  forward  into  the  very 
hell  of  battle.  It  was  a spectacle  to  be  remem- 
bered for  a life  time,  and  was  a grand  exliibi 
tion  of  true  soldierly  enthusiasm.  They  suf 
fered  terribly,  however,  for  their  heroic  work, 
and  though  the  night  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
fighting  for  that  day,  on  the  next  morning  the 
ground  for  half  a mile  in  front  was  thickly 
strewn  with  McDowell’s  dead.  During  the 
night  the  enemy  fell  back  to  higher  ground, 
a mile  and  a half  from  Sigel’s  lines.  Lee 
had  now  concentrated  all  his  forces,  while 
McDowell  and  Porter  had  united  with  Si- 
gel,  and  Hooker  and  Banks  were  but  six 
miles  away.  In  the  morning  the  battle 
opened  early  with  cannon  at  long  range, 
the  enemy  frequently  using  broken  pieces  ot 
railroad  iron  in  place  of  ball  and  shell.  The 
Union  army  now  confronting  the  enemy  at 
this  point  numbered  about  45,000  men,  and 
early  in  the  day  commenced  maneuvering 
and  massing  for  a death  struggle.  On  the 
right  the  forces  pushed  forward  and  engaged 
the  enemy  vigorously,  while  the  center  and 
left  only  advanced  to  the  village  of  Groveton. 

Schenck’s  division  had  been  massed  on  the 
right  of  the  pike,  half  a mile  forward  of 
“Stone  House,”  during  the  last  night  and 
this  forenoon.  In  the  afternoon  the  division 
was  ordered  into  a new  position  and  formed 
on  a bald  hill  on  the  left  of  the  pike,  half  a 
mile  from  Groveton,  the  line  of  battle  being 
about  perpendicular  to  the  pike.  The  Seven 
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ty- third  Ohio  occupied  the  left  of  McLean’s 
brigade,  and  was  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
line  of  battle  as  thus  formed,  of  the  Union 
army.  Schenck’s  division  formed  the  left  of 
the  army,  and  it  was  not  refused  but  ended 
abruptly  in  an  open  field,  and  was  without  any 
defense  whatever  in  the  way  of  earth-works 
or  other  protection.  About  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  battle  opened  up  with  consid- 
erable earnestness.  Tne  tide  of  battle  grad- 
ually approached  the  left,  and  soon  the  entire 
rebel  line  was  seen  advancing  and  driving  our 
forces  at  the  right  and  center  before  it.  The 
enemy’s  line  of  battle  extended  across  the 
pike,  through  the  open  grounds  and  into  the 
woods  on  either,  side.  On  came  the  rebel 
line  sweeping  down  the  hill  and  pressing  re- 
sistlessly  forward,  and  still  Schenck’s  divis- 
ion stood  waiting  for  the  shock  that  was  so 
soon  to  follow.  Finally  the  right  of  the  division 
opened  a deadly  fire  on  the  advancing  forces  as 
they  charged  upon  a battery  300  yards  in 
front,  which  checked  and  drove  them  back  for 
a moment,  under  cover  of  a hill,  where  they 
halted  to  re-form  their  broken  lines.  On  the 
left  front  of  Schenck’s  division,  200  yards  dis- 
tant, was  a stretch  of  woods  and  a deep  ra- 
vine. Up  this  ravine  and  into  the  woods  the 
enemy  was  seen  to  be  moving  by  the  flank, 
and  the  right  of  McLean’s  brigade  began  to 
pour  into  them  a deadly  fire.  Several  battle- 
flags  were  seen  to  pass  through  this  ravine,  and 
then  it  was  understood  that  the  Seventy-third 
Ohio  would  have  to  meet  the  charge  of  a brig- 
ade of  rebels,  yet  it  did  not  flinch  or  waver. 
A few  minutes  passed  and  a brigade  of  men, 
massed  in  column,  emerged  from  the  woods, 
half  a mile  out  on  the  left  flank  of  the  brig- 
ade, and  bore  rapidly  down  on  the  Seventy- 
third.  The  commander  of  the  regiment  dis- 
covering this  movement,  immediately  com- 
municated the  information  to  the  brigade  com- 
mander, but  he  said  these  wer6  Union  forces 
coming  to  his  support.  The  enemy  in  front, 
in  concert  with  those  on  the  left  flank,  now 


came  out  of  the  woods,  their  lines  overlapping 
those  of  McLean’s  brigade.  At  once  the  Sev- 
enty-third opened  upon  them  a destructive 
fire,  so  murderous  that  they  retreated  into  the 
wood,  and  from  their  partially  sheltered  posi- 
tion opened  up  a deadly  fire  on  McLean’s 
brigade.  It  was  the  first  open-field  fighting 
that  the  Seventy-third  had  engaged  in,  and 
the  officers  and  men  were  determined  to  ac- 
quit themselves  well.  Without  any  defenses 
and  in  an  open  field,  McLean’s  brigade  deliv- 
ered its.  fire  most  effectually,  shouting  and 
cheering  as  the  enemy  sought  cover  in  the 
woods.  But  the  contest  was  not  long.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  “stars  and  bars”  of  the 
flanking  column  were  so  plainly  visible  that 
there  could  be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  they 
were  rebels.  Just  then,  too,  a battery  on  the 
left  front  opened  up  with  shot  and  shell,  which 
plowed  down  the  lines  of  McLean’s  brigade, 
while  on  rushed  the  flanking  column,  moving 
so  as  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  brigade,  while 
the  enemy  in  front,  emboldened  by  this  move- 
ment, opened  up  a terrific  fire  and  advanced  out 
of  the  wood.  This  was  met  by  the  fire  of  Mc- 
Lean’s brigade  with  dauntless  courage,  but 
the  struggle  was  too  unequal,  and  when  the 
enemy  had  nearly  gained  the  rear  of  the  Sev- 
enty-third, and  had  opened  up  a hot  fire  down 
its  lines,  and  being  opposed  by  vastly  supe- 
rior numbers  and  outflanked  in  its  position, 
it  was,  with  the  brigade,  compelled  to  fall 
back  to  the  woods,  where  was  found  a sup- 
porting line,  which  effectually  checked  the 
advancing  rebel  forces. 

In  this  battle — the  first  real  battle  that  the 
Seven ty-third  had  engaged  in — the  loss  of  the 
regiment  was  severe.  It  went  into  the  engage- 
ment with  312  guns,  and  lost  144  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  twenty  men  taken 
prisoners.  This  engagement,  which  was  most 
disastrous  to  Pope’s  command,  practically 
ended  the  battle  at  that  point,  and  it  was  soon 
rumored  that  Lee  had  moved  his  army  by  the 
left  flank,  with  the  evident  intent  of  cross- 
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ing  the  Potomac  into  Pennsylvania.  Thus 
has  the  Seventy-third  regiment  been  traced 
from  the  time  of  its  organization  up  to  and 
including  its  first  real  battle.  To  trace  it  fur- 
ther in  detail  would  be  impracticable  in  a his- 
tory such  as  this,  but  it  may  be  said  here, 
that  the  regiment  participated  subsequently 
in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  and  next  in 
the  great  battle — the  greatest  of  the  war — Get- 
tysburg. In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  the  reg- 
iment went  in  with  scarcely  300  guns,  and 
lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  154  men. 

The  Seventy-third,  in  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg, occupied  a position  on  Cemetery 
Hill,  and  along  the  Emmittsburg  road,  guard- 
ing the  batteries  above  and  in  the  rear  of  it. 
At  this  point,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  of  the  battle,  the  rebel  lines  encompassed 
this  point  of  the  hill  so  that  their  shells  came 
, both  from  the  front  and  rear.  An  incident 
worth  mentioning  occurred  here  in  which 
John  H.  Martin  was  the  hero.  He  was  then 
a Sergeant  in  Company  B,  and  subsequently 
became  a Captain.  A rebel  shell  from  the 
rear  struck  the  hill  and  ricocheted,  lighting  on 
the  ground  within  a few  feet  of  where  Martin 
. lay  with  his  company  behind  a stone  fence. 
The  fuse  was  still  burning,  and,  quick  as 
thought,  Martin  siezed  the  shell  and  threw  it 
over  the  fence  and  then  instantly  dropped 
upon  the  ground.  The  shell,  as  soon  as  it 
struck  the  ground,  exploded,  but  fortunately 
did  no  damage  to  any  one.  This  act,  which 
showed  great  bravery  and  self-command  on 
the  part  of  Martin,  made  him  the  hero  of  the 
company  in  that  engagement. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1863,  orders  were 
received  to  prepare  to  march.  The  Seventy- 
third  regiment  had,  some  time  before,  been 
assigned  to  a brigade  in  the  Eleventh  Corps. 
The  order  included  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
corps,  and  the  destination  of  these  two  corps, 
under  General  Hooker,  was  Bridgeport,  Ala. 
On  the  25th  of  September,  1863,  these  two 
corps,  numbering  about  20,000  men,  left 


Washington,  and  in  five  days  arrived  at  their 
destination.  For  several  weeks  after  their  ar- 
rival at  Bridgeport  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
corps  were  kept  busy  guarding  the  commu- 
nications and  depots  of  supplies,  and  building 
bridges,  but  on  Oct,  23, 1863,  these  two  corps, 
commanded  by  General  Hooker,  were  moved 
up  the  valley  toward  Chattanooga,  driving  the 
rebel  skirmishers  who  sought  to  impede  their 
progress.  As  the  troops  approached  Lookout 
Mountain  they  were  saluted  by  the  enemy’s 
artillery,  posted  on  top  of  the  mountain, 
but  though  the  shells  fell  uncomfortably  near, 
the  column  moved  on  to  within  three  miles  of 
the  ferry  at  Chattanooga.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  they  met  a portion  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  their  welcome  to  “ Hooker’s 
men”  knew  no  bounds.  Hooker  had  brought 
them  crackers  and  support.  The  Eleventh 
Corps  encamped  within  two  miles  of  the  fer- 
ry, while  Geary’s  division  of  the  Twelfth 
Corps  encamped  for  the  night  at  Wanhatchie, 
two  miles  further  back.  At  about  one  o’clock 
the  rebels  had  moved  a force  of  men  from 
their  camp  on  Lookout  Mountain,  across  Bac- 
coon  Creek,  and  had  made  a daring  and  unex- 
pected attack  on  Geary’s  division.  General 
Steinwehr’s  division  of  the  Eleventh  Corps 
and  the  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel 
Orland  Smith,  of  which  the  Seventy-third 
regiment  was  a part,  was  immediately  or- 
dered to  fall  in,  and  march  to  Geary’s  sup- 
port. Smith’s  brigade  had  the  advance,  and 
the  Seventy-third  Ohio  led  the  brigade.  Ad- 
vancing at  double-quick  on  a road  skirting  a 
hill  some  300  feet  high,  the  enemy  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  fired  a broadside  into  the  two 
regiments  in  advance — the  Seventy-third  Ohio 
and  the  Thirty-third  Massachusetts.  The  bri- 
gade was  at  once  fronted,  and  was  ordered  to 
charge  up  the  hill.  This  was  done  in  splen- 
did style;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
but  the  two  regiments  named  engaged  in  the 
battle,  yet  they,  by  an  impetuous  charge, 
drove  from  the  top  of  the  hill  a rebel  brigade 
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of  thrice  their  number,  who  were  fighting 
from  behind  hastily  constructed  breastworks. 
In  this  midnight  fight,  the  first  that  the 
Seventy-third  had  engaged  in  after  its  trans- 
fer to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  desperate  that  it  had 
ever  engaged  in,  the  victory  was  a costly  one, 
the  loss  to  the  Seventy-third,  that  had  gone 
into  the  fight  with  less  than  200  men,  being 
in  killed  and  wounded  five  officers  and  sixty 
men.  The  loss  to  the  Thirty-third  Massachu- 
setts, that  went  into  the  fight  with  a little 
more  than  350  men,  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  about  100.  Forty  prisoners  were  captured 
in  this  gallant  charge,  and  the  battle,  in  the 
hastily  constructed  breastworks  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  was  a hand-to-hand  fight.  This 
victory,  so  sudden  and  complete,  at  once  re- 
lieved Geary,  inasmuch  as  it  threatened  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  forces.  This 
midnight  fight,  so  brilliant  and  so  successful, 
placed  Colonel  Smith’s  brigade,  and  espe- 
cially the  Seventy-third  Ohio  and  the  Thirty- 
third  Massachusetts,  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  General 
Grant,  who  was  on  the  ground  the  next  day, 
in  his  official  report  of  the  engagement,  pro- 
nounced the  charge  of  the  Seventy-third  Ohio 
and  Thirty-third  Massachusetts  ;‘one  of  the 
most  daring  feats  of  arms  of  the  war.” 

At  the  commencement  of  the  engagement 
Colonel  Hurst,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Seventy-third  Ohio,  was  wounded,  and  from 
that  on  to  the  taking  of  the  hill  Major  Hig- 
gins had  command  of  the  regiment.  In  the 
charge  he  had  a horse  shot  from  under  him. 
In  the  regimental  and  brigade  reports  of  this 
engagement  he  was  specially  mentioned  for 
gallantry. 

Nov.  22  the  Eleventh  Corps  crossed  the 
river  and,  passing  through  Chattanooga,  went 
into  camp  near  Fort  Wood;  and  on  the  23d 
the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge  was  commenced, 
in  which  the  Seventy-third  Ohio  took  an 
honorable  part.  On  the  second  day  of  this 


battle  General  Steinwehr  detached  the  Sev- 
enty-third, and  ordered  it  to  charge  and  drive 
a considerable  ‘force  of  rebels,  who,  screened 
by  a strong  line  of  rifle  pits,  were  giving  his 
men  much  annoyance.  In  obedience  to  this 
order  the  Seventy-third  crossed  a creek  near 
the  Tennessee  River,  and,  under  cover  of 
some  woods,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  flank 
of  the  rebel  force  posted  in  their  rifle  pits, 
and  by  an  impetuous  charge  drove  the  rebels 
from  their  works,  they  only  staying  to  fire 
one  volley.  In  this  charge  the  regiment 
took  thirty-three  prisoners,  and  received  the 
hearty  congratulations  of  General  Steinwehr, 
who  had  selected  the  Seventy-third  to  do  this 
important  work.  After  the  battle  of  Mission 
Ridge, and  on  the  29th  day  of  November, 1863, 
the  corps  to  which  the  Seventy-third  belonged, 
now  commanded  by  General  Howard,  was 
ordered  to  stack  knapsacks  and  march  to  the 
relief  of  Knoxville.  This  march,  which  con- 
sumed nearly  a month,  and  during  which  the 
men  subsisted  on  the  country  through  which 
they  passed,  was  accomplished  without  a 
battle;  and  on  the  return  of  the  corps  to 
Chattanooga  the  Seventy-third  Ohio,  after 
canvassing  the  subject  fully,  concluded  to  re- 
enlist as  veterans,  and  on  New  Year’s  day, 
1864,  the  regiment  was  remustered,  and  on 
the  3d  of  the  same  month  started  home  on  a 
return  furlough. 

The  Seventy-third,  on  its  return  home,  re- 
ceived the  most  cordial  welcome;  and  at  Ohil- 
licothe,  Ohio,  a magnificent  supper  was  given 
it  at  the  Emmitt  House,  at  which  the  leading 
and  most  influential  citizens  of  the  place  acted 
as  waiters  at  the  table.  Everywhere  the  men 
of  the  Seventy-third  were  most  heartily  wel- 
comed. At  Waverly  the  same  cordiality  was 
met  with,  and  the  citizens  of  the  town  pre- 
sented to  Major  Higgins  a fine  horse,  as  an 
appreciation  of  his  services  and  as  a mark  of 
their  esteem.  After  a stay  of  more  than  a 
month  the  regiment  returned  to  Lookout 
Yalley.  The  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  corps 
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were  now  consolidated  into  one  corps,  com- 
manded by  General  Hooker,  and  was  named 
the  Twentieth  Corps.  On  the  2d  of  May 
following  a general  forward  movement  was 
begun,  and  on  the  8th  a strong  skirmish  line 
was  thrown  out  consisting  of  six  companies, 
of  which  the  Seventy-third  furnished  two. 
In  front  of  Buzzard’s  Boost  Major  Higgins, 
of  the  Seventy-third,  was  placed  in  command 
of  this  force  and  was  ordered  to  drive  in  the 
tf  enemy’s  pickets,  and  to  take  a hill  occupied 
j by  the  enemy.  This  order  he  promptly 
obeyed,  charging  the  hill  and  driving  back  the 
rebel  skirmish  line,  losing  a few  men  only  in 
i the  engagement.  The  rebel  army  now  fell 
back  on  Resaca,  and  Sherman’s  army  fol- 
lowed. Here  a severe  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  Seventy-third  lost  in  killed  ten  men,  and 
forty-two  wounded,  including  one  officer, 
Major  Higgins.  On  the  next  day  after  the 
battle  Johnson  withdrew  his  army  toward 
Altoona  Pass,  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  Sher- 
man followed  him,  taking  the  road  to  Dalton. 
Colonel  Orland  Smith  having  resigned  his 
commission  when  the  Seventy-third  veteran- 
ized, Colonel  Wood,  of  the  One  Hundred 
1 and  Thirty-sixth  New  York,  had  been  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  brigade,  which  now 
consisted  of  the  Seventy-third  Ohio,  Fifty-fifth 
Ohio,  Thirty-third  Massachusetts,  and  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  New  York, 
and  General  Butterfield  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  division.  May  25  the  march 
was  resumed  and  it  was  soon  learned  that  the 
head  of  the  column  of  the  Twentieth  Corps 
had  been  checked  by  the  enemy,  and  that 
J ohnson’s  whole  army  confronted  Sherman’s 
advancing  forces.  In  the  afternoon  Hooker 
was  ordered  to  advance  and  attack  the  rebel 
position.  This  order  was  obeyed  with  Gen- 
eral Hooker’s  usual  impetuosity,  and  the 
Seventy-third.  Ohio  and  the  brigade  and  di- 
vision to  which  it  belonged  were  soon  in  the 
midst  of  a terrific  battle.  Colonel  Hurst,  com- 
manding the  regiment,  was  wounded  early  in 


the  battle  and  Major  Higgins  took  command, 
and  for  a half  hour  or  more  held  the  regi- 
ment in  position  under  a most  destructive  fire. 
The  ammunition  of  the  brigade  having  been 
exhausted,  Colonel  Wood  was  relieved  by 
another  brigade,  and  our  men  retired  to  a po- 
sition in  reserve.  In  this  battle  Captain 
Hinson  and  Lieutenant  Davis,  of  Company  B, 
Seventy-third,  were  wounded  severely.  The 
Seventy-third  had  gone  into  the  fight  with 
250  men  and  suffered  a loss  of  seventy 
men  in  killed  and  wounded.  Hooker’s 
corps  lost  in  this  engagement  in  killed  and 
wounded  2,500  men.  The  regiment  was  in 
the  engagement  of  Lost  Mountain  and  the 
battles  in  front  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  on 
the  Powder  Spring  road  and  at  other  locali- 
ties for  many  days  immediately  preceding 
the  retreat  of  Johnson  across  the  Chattahoo- 
chee. At  the  battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek  the 
Seventy-third  was  hotly  and  honorably  en- 
gaged, though  the  loss  was  not  as  great  as  in 
some  previous  battles.  The  loss  of  the  regL 
ment  in  killed  and  wounded  was  eighteen. 
The  loss  of  the  brigade  was  153,  and  of  the 
division,  520.  The  charge  made  by  the  division 
in  the  face  of  the  advancing  enemy  in  this 
battle  was  everywhere  spoken  of  as  a brilliant 
one,  and  it  resulted  in  effectually  checking 
Hood,  who  now  had  command  of  Johnson’s 
old  army.  The  division  then  commanded  by 
General  War’d,  of  Kentucky,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Butterfield,  captured  several  battle- 
flags  and  many  prisoners.  From  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  Hood  fell  back  on  Atlanta  and 
Sherman’s  army  followed  him.  In  the  siege 
of  Atlanta  the  Seventy-third  was  in  camp 
close  up  to  the  rebel  picket  line  and  directly 
under  the  rebel  forts,  so  that  for  days  rebel 
bullets  passed  through  the  tents  of  the  officers, 
and  the  shell  from  their  artillery  was  an 
every  day  occurrence.  One  day  at  the  officers 
mess,  and  while  the  waiter  was  pouring  out 
the  coffee  he  was  shot  through  the  head  and 
mortally  wounded.  In  fact  for  more  than 
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forty  days  prior  to  the  capture  of  Atlanta  the 
men  of  the  Seventy-third  were  almost  con- 
stantly under  fire,  not  a day  passing,  scarcely, 
that  some  one  of  the  regiment  was  not  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Sept.  2,  1864,  the 
Twentieth  Corps,  now  commanded  by  General 
Slocum,  marched  into  Atlanta,  the  first  of 
Sherman’s  army  to  enter  the  “Gate”  City. 
Then  followed  Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea, 
which  commenced  Nov.  15.  ThisNvas  a kind 
of  holiday  to  Sherman’s  tired  army, and,  save 
a little  skirmishing  by  the  cavalry  of  both 
armies,  was  without  any  considerable  engage- 
mentor  obstruction.  The  Seventy-third  en- 
joyed this  march  better  than  any  that  it  had 
yet  made.  Lasting  as  it  did  for  more  than  a 
month,  and  taking  them  through  a rich  and 
fertile  country,  they  lived  on  the  “ fat  of  the 
land  ” and  all  were  kept  in  the  best  of  spirits 
by  the  pleasant  surroundings.  On  Sherman’s 
march  north,  from  Savannah  through  the  Car- 
olinas,  the  Seventy-third  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Averysborough  and  Bentonville, 
losing  in  wounded,  at  the  former  seventeen 
men,  and  at  the  latter,  which  proved  to  be 
the  last  of  their  many  battles,  five  men  killed 
and  four  officers  and  twenty-one  men  wound- 
ed. On  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnson, 
which  soon  followed,  the  regiment,  with  Sher- 
man’s entire  army,  marched  to  Washington 
and  participated  in  the  Grand  Review  in  May, 
1865.  After  that  the  Seventy-third,  with 
other  regiments,  was  sent  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
where  it  remained  in  camp  until  the  24th  day 
of  July  when  it  was  paid  off  and  mustered  out 
of  the  service.  Perhaps  no  regiment  in  the 
service  performed  more  work  or  did  more 
marching  and  fighting  than  it,  and  in 
every  situation  that  it  was  called  upon  to  fill 
it  fully  and  honorably  discharged  its  whole 
duty.  It  participated  in  twe,nty  battles,  some 
of  which  were  the  greatest  of  the  war,  and  it 
sustained  a loss  of  156  men  killed  and  died  of 
wounds;  568  wounded  in  battle,  and  129  men 
who  died  of  disease.  Companies  B and  D of 


the  Seventy-third  always  maintained  a high 
standing  in  the  regiment  for  bravery  and 
soldierly  conduct,  and  on  the  return  of  these 
companies  to  Waverly,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  they  met  a cordial  and  most  hearty  re- 
ception. Many  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
these  companies  still  reside  in  Pike  County, 
while  others  have  sought  homes  in  the  far 
West.  A history  of  Pike  County  that  should 
leave  unrecorded  the  deeds  of  these  brave 
men  would  not  only  be  incomplete  Out 
would  be  doing  an  injustice,  not  only  to  them 
but  to  their  posterity. 

THE  SIXTY-THIRD  INFANTRY 

was  organized  by  the  consolidation  of  two 
battalions  of  recruits  known  as  the  Twenty- 
second  and  Sixty-third  Infantry,  which  was  ef- 
fected in  January,  1862.  It  moved  from  Ma- 
rietta Feb.  18,  proceeding  to  Paducah,  Ky., 
and  thence  to  Commerce,  Mo.,  to  join  the 
Army  of  the  Mississippi,  under  General  Pope 
and  participated  in  all  the  operations  against 
New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  lb.  Next  it 
fought  under  Halleck  in  the  siege  of  Corinth, 
sustaining  severe  loss  in  the  engagement  at 
Farmington.  In  the  battle  of  Oct.  3,  at  Cor- 
inth, the  Sixty-third  lost  forty-eight  per  cent, 
of  officers  and  men,  in  killed  and  wounded. 
In  November  it  joined  Grant  in  Mississippi, 
and  moved  first  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  then  to 
Bolivar,  T4nn.,  and  on  the  31st  of  December 
fought  Forrest  at  Parker’s  Cross  Roads.  Af- 
ter this  victory  the  regiment  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Corinth. 

April  20,  1863,  it  moved  beyond  Tuscum- 
bia,  Ala.,  and  then  returned  to  Corinth.  From 
May  to  October  it  was  on  garrison  duty  at 
Memphis,  and  then  itjoined  Sherman,  march- 
ing to  Eastport,  and  thence  to  Prospect,  Tenn. 
Here  it  re-enlisted  as  a veteran  regiment  and 
proceeded  home  on  its  furlough.  In  Februa- 
ry, 1864,  it  took  the  field  again  in  Alabama, 
assisting  in  the  capture  of  Decatur.  Thence 
it  proceeded  to  Chattanooga,  Rossville  and 
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Mission  .Ridge,  and  daring  the  summer  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  Georgia  campaign. 
At  Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Decatur  and 
Jonesboro  the  Sixty- third  performed  excellent 
service,  but  at  a cost  of  many  lives.  During 
that  campaign  it  lost  in  action  158  men.  In 
the  closing  months  of  1864  it  movpd  with 
Sherman  on  his  famous  march  to  the  sea.  It 
participated  in  the  movements  through  the 
Carolinas,  in  the  review  at  Washington,  and 
was  mustered  out  at  Louisville,  July  8,  1865. 
By  authority  of  general  orders  it  was  entitled 
to  inscribe  upon  its  banners  the  names  of  the 
following  battles:  New  Madrid,  Island  No. 

10,  Iuka,  Corinth,  Oct.  4,  Atlanta  and  Sa- 
vannah. During  its  term  of  service  it  had 
enrolled  an  aggregate  of  ninety  commissioned 
officers  and  over  1,500  men. 

One  of  the  companies  of  this  regiment  was 
partly  recruited  in  Pike  County  and  Thomas 
McCord  became  its  Captain,  being  mustered 
as  such  Dec.  16,  1861.  The  company  had  an 
honorable  reputation  while  in  service. 

During  the  war  Pike  County  furnished  her 
full  quota  of  men.and  more  than  her  full  quota, 
in  as  much  as  many  of  her  citizens,  late  in 
the  war,  were  credited  when  enlisting  to  oth- 
er localities  by  reason  of  the  high  bounties 
paid.  Seven  of  her  men,  and  only  seven,  were 
drafted  into  the  army.  This  certainly  is  an 
honorable  record.  Many  of  her  citizens  were 
active  in  obtaining  volunteers  and  spent  their 
time  and  money  freely  in  this  work;  and  the 
ladies  of  Pike  County  were  not  behind  those 
of  other  localities  in  their  zeal  and  patriotic 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  soldiers.  Societies 
were  organized  and  clothing  and  delicacies  in 
the  way  of  provisions  were  sent  to  the  hospi- 
tals and  to  the  men  at  the  front.  As  the  years 
recede  from  these  trying  times  the  memory  of 
the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  the  citizens  of 
Pike  County  and  the  country  to  the  Union 
and  the  flag  transmitted  to  us  by  our  fathers, 
becomes  a precious  heritage,  increasing  in 
value  as  time  rolls  on. 


WHAT  OHIO  DID  FOE  THE  UNION. 

In  closing  the  brief  part  the  Lower  Scioto 
Valley  took  in  keeping  the  integrity  of  this 
glorious  Union  unimpaired  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  mention  what  our  noble  State 
has  done  toward  perpetuating  an  indissoluble 
union  of  a confederacy  of  co-equal  States. 

According  to  the  returns,  Ohio  furnished  to 
the  Federal  army  310,654  men.  She  was  ex- 
ceeded by  but  two  States,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  former  giving  445,950  and 
the  latter  338,155  men  for  the  Union  cause. 
The  only  other  State  which  exceeded  200,000 
men  was  Illinois,  her  quota  being  258,162. 

Ohio  ranked  third  in  population  then  as 
now  in  the  Union,  but  she  exceeded  both  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  number  of  her 
troops  according  to  her  population. 

Her  killed  and  mortally  wounded  number- 
ed 11,237,  of  whom  6,563  were  found  dead 
upon  the  fields  of  battle.  There  were  very 
few  battles  fought  during  that  memorable 
contest  upon  which  Ohio  troops  were  not 
found,  and  in  every  important  battle  of  the 
war  Ohio’s  representatives  were  seen  and  felt. 
It  required  but  fort}T-eight  hours  to  equip 
two  regiments  of  Ohio  men  in  the  first  call 
for  troops,  in  April,  1861.  When  the  guns 
of  Fort  Sumter  reverberated  over  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  the  North  it  aroused  her  people 
to  action.  Ohio  responded  promptly  and 
those  two  regiments  were  on  the  way  to 
their  encampment  ere  the  sounds  of  these 
guns  had  died  away.  Western  Virginia 
was  defended  and  saved  by  Ohio  men. 
At  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  it  was  an  Ohio 
brigade  that  kept  its  coolness  and  courage, 
and  covered  the  retreat  of  an  otherwise  de- 
moralized and  beaten  army.  In  the  Vicks- 
burg campaign  at  Fort  Donelson,  in  the  trans- 
Mississippi  department,  at  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans,  at  Chickamauga,  Atlanta,  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Wilderness,  in  the  march  to  the 
sea,  in  all  these  Ohio  troops  were  found,  and  in 
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guarantee  to  every  able-bodied  man  who  has  or 
shall  volunteer  in  the  United  States  service 
under  the  last  two  calls  for  volunteers  in  any 
company  or  part  of  company  raised  in  Pike 
County,  the  sum  of  $25  to  be  paid  upon  the 
acceptance  of  said  volunteer  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States.” 

Feb.  20,  1864,  a bounty  of  $100  was  given 
to  volunteers  who  would  enlist  for  the  war, 
the  auditor  being  authorized  to  draw  a war- 
rant in  favor  of  each  soldier  who  volunteered 
as  a bounty  by  the  county  on  or  before  March 
7,  1864. 

The  county  renewed  the  offer  extending  the 
time  to  April  1,  1864.  The  townships  also 
contributed  a quota  to  the  general  fund,  or  a 
part  of  them,  as  follows:  Jackson,  $550;  Un- 
ion, $280;  Seal,  $642;  Pebble,  $180. 


the  final  campaign  against  Kichmond  they 
stood  in  undaunted  courage  and  endurance, 
until  the  closing  of  the  final  scene  under  the 
historic  apple-tree. 

Their  bones  can  be  found  upon  every  battle 
field,  either  lost  or  won.  A people  thus  ral- 
lying en  masse  to  the  call  of  duty  gives  an  un- 
dying pledge  of  their  patriotism,  and  that 
this  Union  of  States,  as  long  as  she  can  rally 
a man,  shall  never  be  severed.  Thus  Ohio 
stands  foremost  in  the  sisterhood  of  States  in 
all  that  manhood,  honor  and  patriotism 
claims,  and  is  as  ready  now  as  then  to  meet 
the  enemies  of  our  country,  either  domestic 
or  foreign,  and  “welcome  them  with  bloody 
hands  to  hospitable  graves.” 

Aug.  16,  1862. — “ Resolved , That  the  com- 
missioners of  Pike  County  do  hereby 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


THE  CITY  OF  WAVERLY. 

A RAPID  RISE,  A GLORIOUS  PRESENT,  AND  A FUTURE  OF  GREAT  PROMISE. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  ITS  SURROUNDINGS. 

Waverly,  the  county  seat  of  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, is  situated  on  a beautiful  plain  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Scioto  River,  one  mile  northwest 
of  thatstream,  and  twenty-nine  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  Ohio  Canal  was  built  along  the 
edge  of  this  plain,  just  where  the  ground  be- 
gins to  rise  into  a series  of  rolling  hills  which 
cover  the  western  part  of  the  county,  in  1829- 
’30.  In  1829,  along  the  south  bank  of  this 
canal  and  parallel  to  it,  Water  street,  then 
the  main  street,  Was  laid  out,  and  also  two 
rows  of  lots  south  of  it,  which  extended  back 
to  what  is  now  Second  street.  At  that  time 
this  wide  and  fertile  plain,  and,  in  fact,  nearly 
all  of  the  SciotoValley,  was  covered  by  a heavy 
growth  of  large  oak,  elm,  sycamore,  poplar 
and  other  forest  trees,  and  thickly  underlined 
with  hazel  and  other  small  underbrush. 
There  was  a small  interruption,  however,  to 
this  unbroken  wilderness  on  the  plain  where 
Waverly  now  stands,  caused  by  the  log  dwell- 
ing and  small  clearing  of  Mesheck  Downing, 
who  came  and  settled  here  at  a very  early 
day,  at  least  prior  to  the  war  of  1812.  The 
house  stood  nearly  where  the  livery  stable 
back  of  the  Ernmitt  House  now  stands,  and  is 
known  to  have  been  a recruiting  point  in  the 
war  of  1812.  This  man,  his  son  Joseph,  and 
James  Ernmitt,  then  a young  man  who  had  be- 
gun building  a small  house  here  a month  before 
the  town  was  laid  out,  were  the  only  residents 
in  the  near  vicinity  at  that  time.  The  first  sale 


of  lots  was  Aug.  21,  1829,  and  on  that  day 
James  Ernmitt  bought  the  one  on  which  he 
had  commenced  his  house,  which  turned  out 
to  be  lot  No.  11,  the  one  on  which  now  stands 
the  Rosenfelt  House.  This  was  the  first  lot 
sold,  and  Ernmitt  was  to  pay  for  it  $36— giv- 
ing three  notes  of  $12  each,  payable  in  one, 
two  and  three  years,  and  receiving  in  turn  a 
title  bond  to  the  property.  The  house  he  was 
building  had  to  be  moved  about  twelve  feet  to 
bring  it  out  on  the  street.  When  completed 
he  kept  a small  store  in  part  of  it,  and  also 
kept  travelers  and  workmen  on  the  canal  as 
boarders.  This  was  the  first  business  estab- 
lishment in  Waverly.  Mesheck  Downing’s 
house  had  been  an  inn  for  travelers  for  many 
years.  It  was  situated  on  the  old  road  from 
Chill  icothe  to  Portsmouth,  which  was  called 
Yoakum’s  trace,  a portion  of  which  forms 
the  diagonal  cross  street  between  North  and 
Walnut  streets.  It  crossed  the  canal  about  half 
way  between  Market  and  High  streets.  South 
of  the  canal  at  this  point  and  east  of  this  road, 
which  ran  north  and  south,  stood  a small  field 
of  growing  corn  at  the  time  the  town  was  laid 
out.  Ernmitt,  in  preparing  to  build  his  house, 
cut  away  a small  patch  of  it  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion. 

Settlers  came  in  rapidly,  drawn  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  so  that  by  1S31  there 
were  several  families  living  on  and  about  the 
town  plat.  In  1830  the  inhabitants  had  pe- 
titioned for  a postoffice,  to  be  called  Union- 
town,  by  which  name  the  village  was  then 
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known.  The  authorities  had  put  them  off, 
suggesting  that  they  adopt  a different  name. 
While  the  people  were  casting  about  for  a 
suitable  new  name  the  question  was  submit- 
ted to  Captain  Francis  Cleveland,  who  was 
chief  engineer  on  the  canal,  and  was  board- 
ing at  the  house  of  Mr.  Emmitt.  He  at  that 
time  was  reading  one  of  the  Waverly  novels 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  suggested  the  name 
of  Waverly.  Under  this  name  the  postoffice 
was  established,  and  kept  by  James  Emmitt 
in  his  store. 

The  town  was  laid  out  so  as  to  cover  lands 
owned  by  Mesheck  Downing,  Allen  Barnes 
and  Richard  Chenoweth.  The  original 
twenty -five  lots  were  in  the  course  of  time 
sold  and  others  added  by  successive  additions 
until  the  town  has  reached  its  present  dimen- 
sions. 

The  superior  water-power  furnished  by  the 
canal  at  this  point  invited  the  early  erection  of 
manufacturing  industries,  and  it  was  not 
many  years  before  a mill,  tannery  and  distil- 
lery were  in  full  operation.  These  have  been 
followed  by  a second  tannery,  a second  mill,  a 
stone  saw- mill  and  other  establishments,  in- 
cluding planing-mills,  woolen-mills,  etc. 

Mesheck  Downing  built  a new  two-story 
frame  hotel  in  1833,  on  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  Emmitt  House.  His  son,  Joseph 
Downing,  opened  the  house  and  ran  it  for 
several  years,  after  which  it  went  into  the 
hands  of  strangers.  This  house  was  burned 
down  in  about  185S,  in  one  of  the  two  fires 
which  in  that  year  swept  out  the  best  part  of 
the  town.  The  other  fire  consumed  Emmitt’ s 
frame  hotel,  on  the  site  of  the  Rosenfelt 
House,  and  a tannery  just  above,  owned  by 
Thomas  Howard.  The  present  Emmitt 
House  was  built  by  James  Emmitt  in  1861. 

The  old  frame  warehouse  of  James  Em- 
mitt, on  the  south  side  of  Market  street,  just 
west  of  the  canal,  was  built  in  1837,  and  used 
by  him  as  a store,  warehouse  and  office,  un- 
til the  completion  of  his  new,  magnificent 


brick  block,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
in  1878.  The  court-house  was  built  in  1865, 
the  Catholic  church  in  1861.  Most  of  the 
other  large  buildings  in  the  town,  including 
the  McKenzie  block,  on  the  corner  of  North 
and  High  streets,  were  built  or  completed 
within  the  last  few  years. 

In  Henry  Howe’s  History  of  Ohio,  publish- 
ed in  1847,  the  author  says  of  Waverly:  “It 
contains  one  Presbyterian  church,  one  Meth- 
odist church,  four  stores,  and  had  in  1840,  306 
inhabitants.”  Since  that  time  the  growth  in 
population  has  been  as  follows  : In  1850, 
678;  in  1860,  3,057;  in  1870,  1,202;  in  1880, 
1,539. 

In  1875  a local  census  showed  Waverly  to 
have  1,279  inhabitants,  of  which  763  were 
Americans  and  the  other  516  descendants  of 
other  nationalities,  as  follows:  Germane,  474; 
English,  26;  Swiss,  7;  Welsh,  6;  Irish,  2,  and 
Scotch,  1.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fact  of 
Waverly ’s  not  having  a single  colored  resident 
is  a rare  mark  of  distinction  for  a town  of  its 
size.  And  what  makes  the  fact  more  remarka- 
ble, there  never  has  been  a negro  or  mulatto 
resident  of  the  place.  In  the  fall  of  1829, 
the  year  in  which  the  town  was  laid  out,  a free 
negro  settled  here,  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing it  his  home,  but  the  prejudice  against  his 
race  was  so  strong  among  the  other  people 
that  he  concluded  not  to  remain.  The  at- 
tempt to  make  this  his  home  has  never  been 
repeated  by  a descendant  of  Africa. 

The  German  element  of  Waverly  is  re- 
markably strong  as  compared  with  other  Ohio 
towns.  They  came  in  rapidly  in  the  years 
between  1840  and  1860,  and  now  most  of  the 
small  mechanical  industries,  shops  and  sa- 
loons are  in  the  hands  of  these  Germans  and 
their  descendants.  Three  of  the  six  church 
es  and  Sunday-schools  use  the  German  lan 
guage,  but  in  the  schools  all  the  children 
meet  together,  where  the  English  language 
prevails. 

The  race  prejudice  which  so  strongly  char- 
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acterized  Waverly  in  its  early  history  created 
some  bad  feeling  which  has  since  died  out. 
Thus,  happily,  all  tendency  to  race  war  in 
Waverly  is  a thing  of  the  past.  The  different 
races  now  represented  have  become  blended 
into  a peaceful  and  harmonious  community, 
the  foreign  element  having  acquiesced  in  a 
measure  to  the  prevailing  strength  of  Ameri- 
can life,  and  to  that  extent  have  become 
Americanized.  Although  the  traditions  of 
hostility  toward  his  race  keeps  alive  the  fears 
of  the  black  man,  yet  with  the  new  order  of 
things  the  people  here,  as  elsewhere,  have 
changed  in  their  prejudices  and  it  is  altogeth- 
er probable  that  now  a negro  could  take  up 
his  residence  here  in  perfect  freedom. 

Geographically,  Waverly  is  laid  out  in 
squares,  something  over  300  feet  each  way, 
intersected  by  an  alley  twelve  feet  in  width, 
and  each  original  lot  is  150  x 63  feet.  The 
direction  of  the  streets  is  north  by  forty-five 
degrees  east,  in  conformity  to  the  direction  of 
the  canal,  and  the  cross  streets  crossing  it  at 
right  angles.  The  character  of  the  streets  is 
of  the  very  best.  With  the  vast  deposits  of 
gravel  in  the  near  vicinity,  and  a local  pride, 
good  and  level  streets  have  marked  the  town 
for  many  years  as  one  of  superior  driving  ad- 
vantages. The  streets  are  well  shaded  in 
many  parts  and  kept  in  good  order. 

The  town  is  supported  by  its  manufacturing 
establishments,  by  the  trade  in  the  farm  prod- 
ucts of  the  surrounding  country,  the  superi- 
or character  of  which  has  been  such  as  to  make 
many  of  the  fanners  of  the  county  immensely 
wealthy,  and  the  traffic  of  the  two  railroads 
and  the  canal,  the  revenue  of  the  latter  here 
amounting  to  between  $5,000  and  $6,000  a 
year. 

The  village  records  prior  to  1866  have  been 
lost  in  a fire.  Since  that  date  the  Mayors  and 
Recorders  have  been  as  follows: 

Mayors. — D.  Armstrong,  1866 ; W.  D.  Jones, 
1867;  G.  D.  Cole,  1868;  E.  Iladen,  1869;  L. 
D.  Bunch,  1870-’73;  John  F.  Moore,  1873; 
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John  F.  Masters,  1874-’76;  Louis  Weiss, 
1876-’78;  D.  H.  Bishop  since  1878. 

Recorders. — R.  A.  Nesmith,  1866-’72;  G. 
C.  Rayer,  1872;  W.  L.  Allison,  1872;  John  B. 
Leuk,  1873;  Philip  Gabelman,  1874-’80;  John 
H.  Ware  since  1880. 

ADDITIONS. 

The  first  plat  of  Waverly,  or  Uniontown  as 
it  was  then  called,  contained  twenty-five  lots, 
all  laid  out  south  of  the  canal  and  bordering 
on  Water  street  on  the  south  side.  Not  long 
after  the  original  proprietors  laid  out  the  town 
farther  back  from  the  canal  and  a few  lots  on 
the  north  side,  but  the  exact  date  of  these  ex- 
tensions is  not  a matter  of  record.  The  more  re- 
cent additions  to  the  town  of  Waverly  are  the 
following: 

Howard's  Addition , which  consists  of  twelve 
lots  lying  north  of  Walnut  street  and  near  its 
western  end,  was  laid  out  and  became  attached 
to  the  town  in  1850. 

Emmitt  (&  Co.'s  Addition  was  made  by 
James  Emmitt  and  others  in  1848.  It  lies  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  turnpike  below  Third 
street,  and  comprises  several  blocks. 

James  Emmitt  and  Others'  Addition  was 
made  in  1862,  and  consists  of  the  lots  in  the 
vicinity  of  James  Emmitt’s  present  residence 
on  Walnut  street. 

Emmitt' s Second  Addition  was  also  made 
in  L802.  It  consists  of  seven  lots  on  both 
sides  of  Lock  street,  immediately  south  of 
Third  street. 

Clough's  Addition , located  on  both  sides 
of  Walnut  street,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
town,  was  made  in  1867. 

Ilibhens'  Addition  consists  of  twelve  lots 
between  East  and  Mullen  streets,  and  lo- 
cated on  both  sides  of  Second  street.  It  was 
platted  in  1879. 

Emmitt' s E'irst  Addition  to  East  Waverly 
consists  of  a large  tract  lying  between  the 
town  and  the  depot  of  the  Scioto  Valley  Rail- 
road. Lock  street  passes  through  near  the 
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center.  It  was  made  in  1883  by  James  Em- 
mitt. 

POSTOFFIOE. 

As  already  stated,  the  postoffice  was  estab- 
lished at  Waverly  after  the  second  applica- 
tion, the  first  being  for  the  name  of  Union- 
town,  in  1831.  James  Emmitt  was  appointed 
first  Postmaster,  keeping  it  in  his  store.  At 
that  time  the  mail  was  carried  on  horseback 
from  Chillicothe  to  Portsmouth  once  a week. 
The  mail  carrier  was  James  Rowe,  afterward 
Major-General  Rowe.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  amount  of  business  done  at  first,  when 
the  Postmaster  made  his  settlement  with  the 
department  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter, 
he  was  owing  the  Government,  after  deduct- 
ing his  commission,  just  75  cents.  Mr.  Em- 
mitt was  succeeded  by  a Mr.  Tomlinson,  who 
kept  the  office  but  a short  time,  or  until  his 
death  in  September,  1845.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  D.  Stratton,  who  took  the  office 
Oct.  1,  1845,  aud  held  it  for  about  one  year, 
when  Jacob  Row  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  He  remained  Postmaster  until  his 
death  in  1872,  keeping  the  office  in  the  brick 
drug  store  oposite  the  Emmitt  House.  He 
was  succeeded  by  S.  F.  Wetmore,  the  editor 
of  the  Pike  County  Republican , who  received 
his  commission  in  April,  1873.  Robert  Rob- 
inson filled  up  the  few  months  of  interim  as 
acting  Postmaster.  Wetmore  remained  in 
the  position  until  John  Daily,  the  present 
Postmaster,  came  in  possession,  October, 
1875.  Since  that  date  it  has  been  kept  by 
Mr.  Daily  in  his  store  on  Second  street,  oppo- 
site the  court-house.  At  the  time  Mr.  Daily 
took  the  position  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
office  for  one  year  were  about  $1,200.  The 
yearly  receipts  now  exceed  $2,200. 

It  was  made  a money-order  office  July  1, 
1877. 

The  first  letter  sent  from  the  office  was 
mailed  by  Henry  Jamison,  an  engineer  on 
the  canal,  and  the  first  letter  brought  to  the 


office  came  for  him,  a reply  to  his  from  Circle- 
ville. 

The  first  postal  card  received  through  the 
office  was  by  Joseph  Straley,  on  Saturday, 
May  17,  1873. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  Waverly  was  for 
a period  of  about  twenty  years,  between 
1840  and  1860,  extremely  bad.  It  was  known 
to  be  intensely  malarial,  the  malaria  being 
generated  from  the  ponds  of  stagnant  water 
in  the  vicinity  and  from  the  filth  of  the  hog 
pens  in  connection  with  the  distillery.  Five 
thousand  hogs,  which  were  being  constantly 
kept  to  consume  the  slops  from  the  distillery, 
were  fed  in  inclosed  pens,  located  between  the 
canal  and  North  streets,  below  Market,  and 
from  the  filth  therein  is  believed  to  have  come 
the  poison  which  told  so  fatally  in  the  black- 
tongue  sickness  of  1845,  and  the  cholera  ep- 
idemic in  1852.  So  rank  was  this  putrid  filth 
that  the  atmosphere  for  considerable  distance 
around  was  constantly  charged  with  its  stench, 
and  as  it  flowed  from  the  pens  into  Crooked 
Creek,  thence  into  the  Scioto  River,  the  water 
of  that  stream  was  colored,  and  the  fish  all 
killed  for  miles  down  the  stream.  This  nui- 
sance was,  however,  abated  prior  to  1860  by 
removing  the  hog-pens  to  a more  distant 
point,  and  since  1861,  when  this  became  the 
county  seat,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
keep  the  town  in  a clean  and  healthy  condi- 
tion. The  ponds  have  all  been  successfully 
drained,  the  streets  and  alleys  carefully  kept 
clean,  making  the  sanitary  condition  as 
good,  probably,  as  will  be  found  in  any  town 
in  the  State.  Although  the  canal  passes 
through  the  town,  it  has  a lock  within  the 
corporate  limits,  and  its  current  is  nearly 
as  strong  as  that  of  a living  stream. 

In  about  1845  erysipelas  of  the  throat,  or 
black  tongue,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  be- 
came prevalent  here  and  resulted  in  a large 
number  of  deaths. 
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This,  however,  was  only  a slight  forebod- 
ing of  what  was  to  follow  a few  years  later.  In 
1852— ’3,  when  the  cholera  became  general 
throughout  the  Ohio  Valley,  Waverly  was 
the  scene  of 

A MOST  FATAL  EPIDEMIC. 

The  dreadful  disease  must  unavoidably  be 
introduced,  as  the  canal  was  then  doing  a 
large  business,  thus  connecting  it  with  the 
outer  world.  Once  introduced,  the  malaria 
from  ponds  and  the  poison  from  these  terrible 
pens  gave  it  such  headway  that  it  numbered 
its  victims  almost  as  a scythe  does  its  stocks 
of  grain.  No  stranger  came  near  from  very 
fear  of  the  fatal  spot,  but  it  was  generally 
talked  and  believed  in  neighboring  towns  that 
Waverly  was  being  swept  of  her  inhabitants. 
There  were  about  600  inhabitants  in  the  town 
then  and  it  is  said  that  fully  one-half  of  that 
number  perished. 

Small-pox  has  visited  Waverly  several  times 
but  has  never  numbered  more  than  two  or 
three  deaths  at  a time. 

WAVERLY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  school-house  in  the  vicinity  was 
built  prior  to  the  year  1S20,  and  stood  near 
the  canal,  south  of  G.  W.  A.  Clough’s  resi- 
dence, one  mile  east  of  Waverly.  Hon. 
James  Emmitt  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  that 
school,  and  there  received  most  of  his  educa- 
tion under  a Mr.  Perkins.  The  second  school- 
house  was  builtin  1822,  on  the  farm  of  Major 
Kilgore,  one-half  mile  southeast  of  Waverly. 
The  third  was  built  about  the  year  1824,  on 
the  Chillicothe  pike,  one-fourth  mile  north  of 
Waverly.  Judge  James  Hibbens  taught  in 
this  school-house  in  the  year  1828,  and  was 
paid  partly  by  public  funds  and  partly  by 
subscription.  This  house  was  afterward 
moved  i-nto  town  and  now  forms  part  of  the 
residence  ofC.  F.  Smith. 

These  three  school-houses  were  log  build- 
ings of  the  ancient  pattern,  having  the  historic 


fire-place  filling  one  end  of  the  house,  the 
greased  paper  windowjand  the  split-log  floor, 
benches  and  desks. 

About  the  year  1833  a frame  school  build- 
ing (now  used  as  a dwelling)  was  erected  on 
East  Second  street.  It  was  two  story,  had 
board  floors  and  ceiling  and  glass  windows. 
Among  the  teachers  who  presided  in  this 
house,  the  names  of  Samuel  Reynolds,  F.  S. 
Dexter,  Hon.  J.  J.  Green,  Warren  Dewey 
and  Dr.  William  Howard  are  still  remem  - 
bered. 

In  the  year  1844  a brick  school-house  was 
erected  on  Second  street,  where  the  jail  now 
stands.  It  was  two  stories  high,  with  four 
rooms,  two  rooms  on  each  floor.  It  cost  only 
$1,800,  and  was  but  poorly  finished.  It  was 
not  made  ready  for  occupation  until  the 
autumn  of  1846.  Of  those  who  labored  here 
previous  to  the  reorganization  of  the  schools 
in  1854  little  is  known  beyond  their  names. 

The  Principals  were:  Messrs.  McFarland, 

I.  B.  Allen,  Thomas  York,  Delplain,  Joseph 
Spence,  Hon.  J.  J.  Green,  Joseph  Williams, 

J.  C.  Freeman  and  Samuel  Bartley.  The 
assistants  were:  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  Lanins, 
Mrs.  Freeman,  Miss  Lanius  and  Miss  Row. 
An  assistant  was  first  employed  with  Mr. 
York  in  about  1851.  The  only  statistics  now 
to  be  found  of  all  these  years  are  those  of 
1853,  which  show  an  enrollment  of  114  pupils, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  forty-five. 

ADOPTION  OF  GRADED  SYSTEM. 

In  the  year  1854  the  schools  were  reorgan- 
ized under  an  act  entitled,  “An  act  to  provide 
for  the  reorganization,  supervision  and  main- 
tenance of  common  schools,”  sections  32-’3, 
passed  March  14,  1853. 

It  is  not  now  known  who  were  most  active 
in  bringing  about  this  reorganization,  nor 
what  were  the  difficulties  encountered,  if  any, 
but  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  was  no  very 
active  opposition,  from  the  fact  that  no  re- 
membi;ance  of  it  remained. 
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The  brick  school-house  built  in  1844  still 
continued  to  boused,  but  a third  teacher  was 
added  in  this  year  (1854:)  and  three  of  the 
rooms  were  brought  into  use  as  school-rooms, 
the  fourth  serving  as  a luncheon  room  for  those 
who  brought  their  dinners  with  them.  This 
continued  until  1863,  when  a fourth  teacher 
was  added,  and  all  the  rooms  were  occupied. 

In  this  first  year  of  the  graded  system  the 
instructors  were:  Samuel  Bartley,  Principal; 
C.  G.  Evans,  first  assistant;  Mary  E.  Lanius, 
second  assistant.  The  enrollment  was  198; 
average  attendance,  101.  The  population  of 
the  village  then  was  about  700. 

The  village  ^rew  rapidly  for  a few  years,  and 
the  schools  became  so  crowded  that  the  need 
of  a new  school-house  was  plainly  apparent. 
In  1865  a special  election  was  held  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  school  board  should  be 
empowered  to  purchase  a suitable  site  and 
erect  a school  building  thereon.  It  was  de- 
cided almost  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 
But  when  the  location  came  to  be  discussed, 
it  developed  an  almost  equal  and  very  bitter 
contest,  which  has  hardly  yet  been  forgotten, 
and  which  has  been  greatly  injurious  to  the 
success  of  the  schools.  The  canal  running 
through  Waverly  divides  it  into  two  almost 
equal  portions,  and  each  of  these  was  clamor- 
ous for  the  location  of  the  school-house  on  its 
own  side.  The  matter  was  to  be  decided  by 
the  choice  of  a director,  for  which  each  side 
presented  a candidate  and  labored  for  his  elec- 
tion. The  north  or  upper  side  of  the  canal 
prevailed  by  a small  majority.  A lot  of  about 
four  acres  was  procured  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  town,  the  most  elevated  ground  in 
the  corporation,  and  commanding  a fine  view 
of  all  the  adjacent  country,  Three  and  three- 
fourths  acres  of  this  was  purchased  from  G. 
W.  A.  Clough,  for  $1,130.63,  the  remainder 
donated  by  the  owner,  Hon. 'James  Emmitt. 

A fine  brick  building  was  erected  on  this 
lot  at  a cost  of  about  $28,000.  It  is  83£  feet 
in  length,  by  4 7b  feet  in  width,  and  three  sto- 


ries high.  The  basement  story  is  divided  into 
three  rooms  for  the  first,  second  and  third  pri- 
mary departments.  The  first  floor  contains 
four  rooms  for  schools;  the  second,  two  rooms 
for  schools  and  a hall  for  public  meetings. 
The  furniture,  supplied  principally  from  the 
home  factories,  is  plain,  but  substantial;  the 
supply  of  apparatus  is  yet  small.  For  health 
and  beauty  of  location  this  school  is  situated 
admirably,  eliciting  the  favorable  comments 
of  almost  every  stranger. 

SUPERVISION. 

Under  this  head  Samuel  Bartley  deserves 
special  notice.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
hills  near  Jasper,  in  this  county,  with  no  ed- 
ucational advantages  except  those  afforded  by 
the  common  schools,  which  were  very  meager. 
He  was  persevering  and  determined  in  his  ef- 
forts to  add  to  his  fund  of  knowledge,  and 
would  economize  almost  every  possible  mo- 
ment to  that  end.  It  is  said  that  while  fol- 
lowing the  plow  in  his  daily  labor  he  would 
stop  and  work  out  problems  in  the  sand.  At 
the  solicitation  ot  friends  he  took  the  winter 
school  in  his  own  district,  and  was  thus  initiat- 
ed into  the  profession  of  a teacher.  His  suc- 
cess there  gave  him  a reputation  abroad.  As 
he  continued  to  teach  he  continued  his  stud- 
ies until  his  acquirements  fitted  him  for  high- 
er and  more  responsible  positions.  In  the 
year  1854  he  took  charge  of  the  Waverly 
schools,  consisting  then  of  only  two  depart- 
ments. He  had  charge  of  the  Waverly  schools 
again  in  1856,  and  taught  in  other  localities 
until  the  year  1859,  when  he  was  again  called 
to  take  charge  of  the  Waverly  schools,  where 
he  continued  as  principal  teacher  until  the  year 
1871.  In  these  years  his  reports  show  that  he 
taught  algebra,  philosophy,  physiology,  geoim 
etry,  botany,  and  other  of  the  higher  branches. 
The  school  had  also  increased  during  his  elev 
en  years  of  supervision,  from  187  to  401,  in 
1870.  He  was  a rigid  disciplinarian,  neat  in 
person,  gentlemanly  in  deportment,  strictly 
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temperate  in  habits,  and  his  connection  with 
the  schools  of  Waverly  has  doubtless  resulted 
in  more  good  to  them  than  that  of  any  other 
one  person.  His  first  assistant  teacher  during 
the  most  of  this  time  was  D.  H.  Bishop. 

D.  T.  Clover,  who  had  charge  of  the 
schools  in  1870-’71,  with  the  addition  of  a 
sixth  teacher  to  the  corps,  succeeded  in  re- 
classifying the  schools  to  great  advantage. 
He  was  here  only  one  year,  and  a bitt  er  chool 
fight  during  that  time  greatly  interfered  with 
his  work,  but  he  made  many  friends,  and  left 
behind  him  the  record  of  an  efficient  superin- 
tendent and  teacher. 

W.  0.  Hopkins  succeeded  him,  and  had 
charge  of  the  schools  in  187l-’72.  He  was  in 
feeble  health  at  the  time,  and  scarcely  able  for 
the  work.  He  has  since  died  of  consumption. 

J.  C.  Harper,  formerly  of  the  Bucyrus 
schools,  was  elected  to  the  Superintendency 
in  1872.  He  only  remained  four  months, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  Superintend- 
ency of  the  Newark  schools. 

T.  C.  McCoy,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  w’as 
elected  to  fill  the  remainder  of  the  year,  arnd 
continued  in  the  position  by  re-election  until 
1878.  In  1874  another  department  was 
added,  making  seven  in  all.  The  departments 
at  this  time  were  Senior  Grammar,  Junior 
Grammar,  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 
Primary,  and  the  Geiman  Department.  Ger- 
man had  been  a special  department  since 
1867.  and  was  taught  by  F.  W.  Bendix,  Wm. 
Hagemann  and  Charles  Ritchie  successively 
up  to  1871,  when  Philip  Gabelman  was  em- 
ployed, and  who  has  filled  the  position  con- 
tinuously to  the  present  time.  Mr.  D.  H. 
Bishop  also  continued  to  be  first  assistant 
teacher  up  to  this  year  (1874),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  years  1867  and  1869,  when  Henry 
Morgan  and  Hiram  Washburn  held  the  posi- 
tion respectively.  In  1874  Lizzie  Armstrong 
was  first  assistant  or  teacher  of  the  Senior 
Grammar  Department,  and  after  that  year, 
up  to  the  end  of  Mr.  McCoy’s  Superintend- 


ency, Mr.  John  W.  Higgins  held  the  position. 
Messrs.  McCoy  and  Higgins  both  left  the 
schools  in  1879,  and  have  since  entered  the 
practice  of  law,  both  being  located  at 
Waverly.  In  1876,  after  much  time  spent  in 
examining  the  records  and  obtaining  what 
knowledge  could  be  gained  from  other  sources 
regarding  the  schools,  Mr.  McCoy  prepared 
and  published,  in  pamphlet  form,  a brief  but 
valuable  and  correct  history  of  the  Waverly 
public  schools,  from  which  the  greater  part 
of  this  sketch  is  taken. 

Geo.  E.  Campbell  was  elected  to  the  Su- 
perintendency in  1879,  and  at  the  same  time 
James  A.  Douglas  was  elected  teacher  of  the 
High  School,  that  department  having  been 
created  in  the  re-classification  of  the  schools 
at  this  time. 

The  number  of  departments  were  increased 
to  ten,  as  follows:  High  School,  A,  B,  C and 
D Grammar,  A,  B,  C and  D Primarj’-,  and 
the  German  Department.  At  the  present 
time  the  following  higher  branches  are  taught 
in  the  High  School,  viz.:  Mathematics, 
algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry;  Sci- 
ences— Physiology,  chemistry,  psychology, 
natural  philosophy,  botany,  astronomy  and 
civil  government;  Languages — English,  Latin 
and  German,  in  the  German  Department. 

The  corps  of  teachers  at  the  present  time 
is  as  follows:  Superintendent,  Geo.  E.  Camp- 
bell; High  School,  James  A.  Douglas;  A 
Grammar,  Fred  Leete;  B Grammar;  Jas.  W. 
Graham;  C Grammar,  Emma  Gruder;  D 
Grammar,  Mollie  Smith;  A Primary,  Kate 
Corcoran;  B Primary,  Madge  Frye;  C Pri- 
mary, Florence  Ware;  D Primary,  Ilettie 
Wetmore;  German,  Philip  Gabelman. 

The  Board  of  Directors  was,  in  1883,  in- 
creased from  three  to  six.  The  board  at  pres- 
ent consists  of  Geo.  D.  Emmitt,  President; 

E.  O.  Jones,  Secretary;  Peter  B.  Hays,  Chas. 

F.  Schauseil,  James  Moore  and  John  Daily. 

The  first  to  graduate  was  Miss  Romain 

Saffor(d,  in  1880. 
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CHURCHES. 

Waverly  lias  six  churches  representing  as 
many  different  denominations.  They  are  not 
gorgeous  and  costly  edifices  as  may  be  found 
in  other  places,  but  are  all  good  and  substan- 
tial structures,  which,  taken  on  a whole,  in  the 
worldly  view  of  churches,  places  Waverly  in 
fair  rank.  As  to  the  societies,  the  devotion  of 
the  members  cannot  be  questioned,  although 
with  so  many  church  societies,  representing 
as  many  beliefs,  the  strength  of  each  must 
be  small. 

Eeligious  work  was  introduced  into  this  lo- 
cality with  its  earliest  settlement  as  was  com- 
mon to  the  early  settlements  in  Ohio.  Such 
men  as  the  Eevs.  Peter  Cartwright  and  John 
Stewart,  who  spent  their  lives  in  traveling 
through  the  barely  broken  forests  and  preach- 
ing wherever  a congregation  could  be  gotten 
together  by  coming  for  miles,  were  here  in 
those  days  to  plant  the  seeds  of  Christianity. 
Meetings  were  held  in  private  houses,  fre- 
quently in  that  of  Abraham  Chenoweth,  who 
lived  near  Piketon.  Notice  would  be  given 
months  or  perhaps  a year  in  advance  and  the 
event  was  looked  to  with  the  greatest  interest. 
The  preacher  brought  the  news  of  the  other 
settlements  and  of  the  world,  and  cheer  and 
variety  into  the  monotonous  life  of  the  early 
settlers,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  power  to 
solemnize  with  marriage  the  plighted  vows  of 
young  lovers.  He  was- thus  made  welcome 
to  all,  and  if  the  season  of  the  year  was  not  a 
very  busy  one  encampments  would  be  made 
and  a season  of  revival  and  social  meetings 
would  last  several  days. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — This  church 
was  the  first  to  plant  its  roots  in  the  vicinity 
of  Waverly.  The  first  meetings  of  which 
anything  is  known  were  those  held  in  the 
house  of  Meslieck  Downing,  which  stood  near 
the  corner  of  Market  and  Second  streets,  but 
this  was  in  1815,  fourteen  years  before  the 
town  was  laid  out.  The  most  frequent  min- 


ister was  James  Quinn,  who  was  one  among 
those  hardy  pioneer  preachers  that  traveled 
over  a large  portion  of  the  State.  He  came 
here  about  once  in  every  four  weeks.  Francis 
Wilson,  Jacob  Delay,  Leroy  Swarmstead  and 
John  Ferree  were  others  who  came  and 
preached  later.  A Eev.  Mr.  Talbert,  who 
hanged  himself  at  Piketon  in  the  fall  of  1829, 
was  also  one  of  the  first  preachers.  The  house 
of  Eichard  Foster,  four  miles  above,  and 
Piketon  were  other  points  where  these  first 
preachers  stopped  and  held  meetings.  At 
this  place  the  Downings,  Chenoweths,  How- 
ards- and  Bransons  were  among  the  first 
members.  Private  houses  and  a school-house 
were  used  up  to  the  year  1838,  when  a small 
brick  church  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  The 
present  building  was  erected  in  1867  and 
dedicated  by  Solomon  Howard,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
of  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens. 

In  recent  years  the  church  has  been  pros- 
perous and  numbers  now  in  its  membership 
about  200.  The  church  building  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Second  and  High  streets  is  valued  with 
the  lot  at  $7,000  and  is  the  finest  in  the  town. 

The  corps  of  church  officers  is  at  present  as 
follows:  Pastor,  A.  B.  Shaw;  Stewards,  John 
Kent,  G-eorge  Barch,  John  Daily,  H.  B.  Mc- 
Kenzie, T.  N.  Barnes  and  George  D.  Emmitt; 
Kecording  Steward,  John  Kent;  District  Stew- 
ard, IL.  B.  McKenzie;  Trustees,  H.  B.  McKen- 
zie, John  Kent,  Abisha  Downing,  John  Daily, 
T.  N.  Barnes,  E.  L.  Barch,  M.  W.  Stratton, 
John  W.  Higgins  and  John  K.  Frye.  The 
entire  church  property,  including  parsonage, 
i3  valued  at  $8,500.  No  indebtedness. 

Presbyterian  Church. — The  first  society  of 
this  denomination  was  organized  as  a branch 
of  the  older  society  at  Piketon  in  about  1841. 
For  a while  the  society  here  was  dependent, 
in  many  respects,  upon  that  at  Piketon,  but 
in  1817  a new  organization  was  effected  by 
which  this  was  made  an  independent  society. 
The  first  Trustees  of  the  old  organization 
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were:  John  Howard,  John  Carolus  and  Robert 
Emmitt;  the  first  pastor,  Rev.  Wm.  Burton. 
The  building,  which  was  erected  in  the  year 
1842,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  church 
on  North  street,  and  served  the  congregation 
until  1883,  when  it  was  torn  away  and  anoth- 
er one  commenced,  which  is  to  cost  when  fin- 
ished about  $2,700.  At  the  time  the  second 
organization  was  formed  Rev.  F.  S.  Howe  was 
pastor  and  John  Walker  and  Luther  Whit- 
ney, Elders.  The  founding  members  were: 
John  Carolus  and  wife,  Francis  Dexter  and 
Margaret  Crow.  For  a great  many  years  in 
its  early  history  Rev.  Wm.  P.  Eastman  was 
the  pastor  and  labored  faithfully  for  the  up- 
building of  the  church.  Prior  to  1875  the 
pulpit  had  been  vacant  for  several  years,  but 
in  that  year  Rev.  John  0.  Proctor  was  em- 
ployed and  the  church  had  a regular  pastor 
since  that  time  up  to  1880  when  the  building 
became  unsafe.  Rev.  Mr.  Gillett  and  Rev. 
R.  N.  Adams  have  been  pastors  here  in  that 
time.  In  1868  this  society,  being  small, 
united  with  that  at  Piketon  in  the  support 
of  a minister  and  continued  in  that  relation 
until  1881  when  they  again  became  separated. 
The  Trustees  at  present  are:  Adam  Gehres, 
Eli  Potts,  B.  C.  Copple;  Elders,  T.  C.  Mc- 
Coy, rest  vacant. 

German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. — 
This  society  was  first  organized  in  1858  by 
Rev.  Charles  Scharto,  with  about  fifty  families 
living  at  Waverly  and  in  the  vicinity.  Meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  old  Presbyterian  church 
on  North  street  until  1860  in  which  year  their 
new  brick  church  on  Market  street,  between 
Second  and  Third,  was  completed.  This 
building  is  a substantial  brick  edifice,  26  x 52 
feet  in  dimensions  and  of  good  height.  Rev. 
Charles  Scharto  remained  until  1851,  when 
Rev.  Mr.  Kretz  took  his  place  and  remained 
till  the  spring  of  1853.  In  that  year  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Hagemann  took  charge  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  has  remained  their  pastor  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 


At  the  time  the  church  was  built,  in  1860, 
George  Hoffman,  Frederick  Best  and  Ernest 
Schoersky  were  the  Trustees  who  superintend- 
ed its  construction.  The  present  Trustees  are: 
Philip  Schooler,  Frederick  Best  and  Adolph 
Hesse.  The  church  now  includes  about  eighty 
families.  The  Sunday-school  was  started 
soon  after  the  church  was  organized  and  has 
been  very  prosperous.  The  average  attendance 
is  now  about  seventy-eight;  superintendents, 
Jacob  Smith  and  Philip  Lorbach,  Jr. 

The  church  was  remodeled  and  enlarged  in 
1869  making  the  entire  cost  as  it  now  stands 
about  $2,500. 

German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — 
This  society  was  organized  in  1850  by  the 
Revs.  Bier  and  Dolph.  Revs.  Bomiberg  and 
Chimelpenne  were  preachers  who  had  visited 
the  people  here  and  preached  before  the  or- 
ganization. Rev.  G.  H.  Ballinger  was  pas- 
tor in  1855,  but  he  was  soon  after  sent  to  Cal- 
ifornia as  a missionary,  leaving  his  year’s 
work  here  unfinished.  The  first  meetings 
were  held  in  the  English  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  and  afterward  in  the  residence  of  John 
Barch.  The  first  regular  meeting-house  was 
a brick  building  near  the  north  end  of 
Third  street  which  now  forms  a part  of  the  res- 
idence of  George  A.  Emmitt.  It  was  sold  by 
the  congregation  in  1860  and  their  present 
brick  church  on  Market  street  commenced  in 
the  same  year. 

Since  1882  there  has  been  no  regular  pastor. 
At  first  the  church  at  this  place  was  connect- 
ed with  the  one  at  Portsmouth,  and  later  with 
that  at  Chillicothe.  Under  the  ministry  of 
Rev.  C.  D.  Fritsclie,  in  1856,  the  church 
split,  and  a branch  formed  the  German  United 
Brethren  church,  which  has  since  built  its 
own  church  and  parsonage. 

The  church  has  now  about  sixty  members 
and  church  property  worth  about  $3,000,  in- 
cluding a fine  brick  building  and  a large  lot. 
It  has  a prosperous  Sunday-school  of  about 
fifty  scholars. 
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The  Ge'rman  United  Brethren  Church  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  connection  with 
the  above.  It  has  a small  brick  church  and 
parsonage,  near  the  corner  of  Market  and 
Third  streets.  The  society  is  very  small,  be- 
ing united  with  six  others  in  the  support  of 
one  pastor.  Their  spiritual  welfare  is  at  pres- 
ent being  attended  by  Rev.  Valentine 
Assel. 

Catholic  Church. — The  first  organization 
of  a Catholic  society  in  Waverly  took  place 
in  1 863— ’4,  and  in  the  following  year  they  be- 
gan the  construction  of  their  fine  large  brick 
church,  on  Walnut  street,  now  converted  into 
an  opera  house.  The  building,  which  was 
the  finest  church  edifice  in  Waverly,  is  80  x 40 
feet  in  size,  very  high,  and  is  mounted  with 
an  imposing  tower  and  spire.  It  was  never 
completely  paid  for  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
James  Emmitt,  who  in  1875  had  it  converted 
into  an  opera  house,  called  Emmitt’s  Opera 
House.  The  society  rallied  from  this  failure 
and  began  another  church  on  East  Market 
street,  in  1878,  completing  it  in  the  following 
year,  it  is  a fine  brick  structure,  but  not  so 
costly  as  the  former,  and  is  fully  paid  for  by 
the  congregation.  The  building  of  both  church- 
es was  superintended  by  Joseph  Myers,  one  of 
the  congregation.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev. 
Mr.  Felthouse,  followed  by  Rev.  Jerry  Murry 


and  he  was  succeeded  in  1883  by  Rev.  Father 
Winthurst.  It  is  connected  with  the  church 
at  Chillieothe  where  the  pastor  resides. 

CEMETERIES. 

The  first  burying  ground  at  Waverly  was 
located  near  the  corner  of  Market  and  Third 
streets.  At  the  time  of  its  location  this  was 
doubtless  thought  to  be  so  far  from  the  town 
that  it  could  lie  there  for  ever,  and  continue 
to  be  in  the  outskirts.  But  long  since  the  cor- 
poration has  gone  beyond  this  spot,  which  is 
now  being  used,  or  is  about  to  be  used,  for 
building  purposes. 

In  pursuance  with  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature, passed  in  1860,  allowing  townships  and 
incorporated  villages  to  establish  cemeteries 
in  common,  the  town  council  of  Waverly  and 
the  trustees  of  Pee  Pee  Township  entered  into 
such  an  agreement  Dec.  16,  1864.  The  spot 
chosen  for  this  new  union  cemetery  was  on 
the  east  side  of  the  pike,  just  south  of  the 
corporate  limit,  which  has,  however,  been  since 
extended  beyond  it.  The  site  was  a most  eli- 
gible one  and  the  result  is  a beautiful  ceme- 
tery. In  1882  the  bodies  buried  in  the  old 
yard,  at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Third 
streets,  were  removed  to  this,  while  the  title 
to  the  old  ground  being  vested  in  the  village, 
it  is  being  reserved  for  city  buildings. 
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BUSINESS  INTERESTS  OF  WAVERLY— PEE  PEE  TOWNSHIP. 


MANUFACTURES. 

The  Distillery  and  Flouring  Mill  of  James 
Emmitt,  by  the  magnitude  of  their  products 
as  well  as  the  early  date  of  their  erection, 
places  them  in  the  front  rank  of  productive 
industries  in  and  about  Waverly.  They  were 
not  built  at  the  same  time  and  are  run  by  sep- 
arate powers,  but  they  have  always  been  own- 
ed by  the  same  person  or  persons,  and  by  their 
proximity  of  location,  together  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  running  the  two  together,  which 
has  almost  always  been  done,  makes  their  his- 
tories nearly  identical. 

The  mill  was  first  built  in  1836  by  John 
Row  <! fe  Co.,  which  meant  John  Row,  John 
F.  Armstrong  and  Francis  Campbell,  of  Chil- 
licothe.  It  is  situated  at  the  lock  on  the  canal 
bank,  the  builders  having  leased  the  water- 
power of  the  State  for  thirty  years.  In  1838, 
after  the  mill  had  been  in  operation  some 
time  with  four  run  of  stones,  James  Emmitt 
bought  Armstrong’s  one-third  interest.  In 
the  following  year  the  capacity  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  two  more  run  of  stones, 
and  the  mill  began  the  production  of  flour  for 
the  market.  But  during  this  year  a great  fall 
in  the  price  caused  the  firm  to  lose  821,000. 
In  that  day  of  slow  and  doubtful  communica- 
tion, they  had  been  deceived  by  a false  report 
that  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  had  failed,  and 
thinking  to  sieze  the  opportunity  of  the  ex- 
pected draft  on  this  country  for  provision,  all 
the  grain  that  could  be  secured  was  purchase1: 


but  the  falsity  of  the  report  and  a subsequent 
fall  in  the  price  of  grain  caused  the  above  sac- 
rifice. One  of  the  partners,  Mr.  Row,  became 
disheartened  and  sold  his  interest  in  the  con- 
cern to  the  surviving  partners,  Campbell  and 
Emmitt.  In  1843  Mr.  Emmitt  bought  Camp- 
bell’s one-half  interest  and  thus  became  by 
successive  steps  the  sole  owner  of  an  already 
large  and  growing  establishment.  In  1845 
Christian  Schultz,  of  Maysville,  Ky.,  came  to 
Waverly,  bringing  a large  amount  of  capita1, 
became  associated  with  Mr.  Emmitt,  having 
bought  half  of  the  mill,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  two  together  built  the  first  distillery.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  the  persons  owning  the  mill 
had  owned  a retail  store,  and  now  Messrs. 
Emmitt  and  Schultz  were  equal  partners  in 
the  mill,  distillery  and  store.  They  remained 
together  four  years,  when  the  firm  becoming 
heavily  involved,  Schultz  sold  his  half-interest 
to  James  Davis,  a wealthy  resident  of  this 
county.  Undaunted  by  former  reverses,  these 
two  had  faith  in  final  success  and  persevered 
with  determination,  notwithstanding  the  busi- 
ness had,  before  the  advent  of  Mr.  Davis,  be 
come  barren  of  capital  and  in  debt  $80,000. 
Mr.  Davis  being  very  wealthy,  furnished  all 
the  capital  needed,  and  Mr.  Emmitt  took  upon 
himself  the  sole  management. 

In  1850  the  distillery  was  rebuilt  and  en- 
larged so  that  instead  of  consuming  800  bush- 
els a day  as  formerly,  it  was  given  a capacity 
ot  1.200  bushels.  With  this  enlargement  Ihe 
business  assumed  enormous  proportions.  It 
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was  a market  tor  1,200  bushels  of  grain  daily, 
produced  100  barrels  of  whisky  a day,  the 
barrels  for  which  were  mostly  made  in  the 
large  cooper  shop  in  connection,  and  on  the 
slops  thousands  of  hogs  were  being  fatted  con- 
stantly. The  business  was  managed  so  suc- 
cessfully that  within  a short  time  it  recovered 
from  its  embarrassment  and  was  making  money 
rapidly.  In  1854  Mr.  Davis  died  and  willed 
all  his  property  to  his  wife.  She  continued 
half-owner  until  1856,  when  she  preferred  to 
withdraw  from  the  business  and  Mr.  Emmitt 
paid  her  $100,000  for  her  one-half  interest, 
besides  returning  all  the  capital  Mr.  Davis 
had  placed  in  the  business  above  his  purchase 
money,  which  was  $20,000.  With  these  esti 
mations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  business  had 
doubled  its  value  two  and  .one-half  times  in 
seven  years  following  1849.  For  a few  years 
following  1858,  two  of  Mr.  Emmitt’s  brothers, 
George  D.  and  David,  were  associated  with 
him,  but  in  1865  he  again  became  owner,  pay- 
ing them  $20,000  each  for  their  interests. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  the  sole  owner 
and  the  success  has  varied. 

Iii  all  these  transactions  the  mill  was  con- 
sidered part  of  the  property.  It  was  doing  an 
extensive  business,  turning  out  nearly  100 
barrels  of  flour  daily,  but  it  was  of  small  value 
compared  with  the  distillery.  It  has  been  re- 
built and  enlarged,  has  received  additional 
and  improved  machinery  several  times,  and  is 
at  the  present  time  doing  an  extensive  milling 
business.  A cooper  shop  for  the  manufacture 
of  flour  barrels  has  been  run  in  connection 
with  the  mill  since  1837,  although  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  produced  lias  always  fallen  short 
of  the  demand. 

The  capacity  of  the  distillery  has  been  re- 
duced by  the  Ohio  Syndicate  of  Distillers  to 
360  bushels  of  grain  a day.  With  this  limit- 
ed consumption  the  product  is  twenty-five 
barrels  a day. 

When  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  whisky 
was  raised  from  20  cents  to  $2.00  on  the  gal- 


lon, from  1858  to  1863,  Mr.  Emmitt  had  on 
hand  8,000  barrels  produced  from  this  distil- 
lery and  another  which  he  owned  at  Chilli- 
cotlie,  and  from  the  consequent  rise  in  price, 
realized  him  a clear  profit  of  $600,000.  But 
Mr.  Emmitt  was  not  alone  in  this  experience. 
Many  distillers  and  jobbers  in  the  country 
who  happened  to  have  a large  stock  on  hand 
were  favored  to  a similar  fortune  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Government. 

Four  thousand  barrels  of  this  whisky  laid  here 
in  July,  1863,  when  General  Morgan  passed 
through  this  point  on  his  last  raid.  Here 
again  the  good  fortune  of  the  owner  saved  him 
from  a great  loss.  The  distillery  had  been 
torn  down  preparatory  to  rebuilding,  and 
this  fact  as  it  escaped  discovery  by  the  rebels 
doubtless  saved  it  from  the  torch. 

The  Stone  Saw-Mill , also  near  the  mill,  has 
been  in  the  possession  ofMr.  Emmitt  for  the 
last  two  years.  It  was  first  built  by  Richard 
Waters,  whose  first  design  was  to  erect  a card- 
ing machine,  and  leased  the  water-power  for 
that  purpose,  but  before  it  was  finished  he 
sold  out  to  two  brothers,  William  and  John 
Butt,  who  converted  it  into  a stone  saw-mill 
and  ran  it  for  several  years.  Maurice  Ritchie 
afterward  came  into  possession  of  it  and  ran  it 
for  over  twenty  years.  The  stone  which  is 
here  cut  up  into  building  blocks  of  every 
shape  is  the  Waverly  stone,  quarried  in  the 
near  vicinity. 

Steam  Tannery. — The  large  tanning  es- 
tablishment situated  on  Canal  street  near  the 
distillery  is  the  property  of  John  William 
Sohn,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio.  The  first  tan- 
nery at  that  place,  which  was  the  first  in 
Waverly,  was  started  by  Judge  Samuel  Reed 
and  Dr.  O.  J.  Phelps,  both  of  Piketon,  in 
1840.  It  was  run  by  them  on  a small  scale 
for  several  years  when  they  disposed  of  it  to  a 
Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Ohi  11  icotlie,  who  kept  it  un- 
til 1858  when  he  sold  to  Sohn,  the  present 
owner.  After  it  had  been  bought  by  Sohn 
he  spent  about  $100,000  in  new  buildings 
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and  in  enlarging  and  improving  the  facilities. 
It  has  been  improved  at  different  times  and 
is  an  important  industry  in  the  town. 

Schooler's  Tannery , situated  by  the  canal 
near  East  street,  was  started  by  Philip 
Schooler  in  the  year  1818.  It]has  been  run 
by  him  constantly  since  that  time  but  has  al- 
ways been  run  on  a small  scale.  About  the 
time  of  the  war  his  business  was  the  best  but 
now  the  products  amount  to  but  little,  if  any, 
over  $1,000  a year.  It  is  a bark  tannery, 
using  from  fifteen  to  twenty  vats. 

Waverly  Woolen  Mills. — This  enterprise 
was  started  in  1862,  by  Ilibbens,  JBunshire 
& Co.,  who  built  and  set  in  operation  the 
present  mill  situated  on  North  street.  The 
size  of  the  building  is  40  x 80  feet,  three 
stories  high,  and  substantially  built  of  brick. 
The  original  object  was  to  do  but  little  bejond 
custom  work,  which  was  then  much  more  in 
demand  than  now.  In  1871  the  builders  sold 
to  George  D.  Em  mitt  & Co.,  the  firm  con- 
sisting of  C.  Safford  and  G.  W.  A.  Clough 
besides  Mr.  Emmitt.  They  operated  together 
about  two  years  when  George  G.  Emmitt 
bought  out  his  partners,  paying  at  the  rate  of 
$15,000  and  still  remains  the  sole  owner. 
The  mills  turn  out  flannels,  stocking  yarns, 
jeans,  satinets  and  blankets  and  do  some 
custom  work.  They  consume  about  12,000 
pounds  of  wool  a year,  giving  constant  em- 
ployment to  ten  hands.  Besides  the  wool 
consumed  here  the  owner  buys  and  ships  an- 
nually from  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  of  wool 
to  Eastern  markets.  This  wool  is  all  raised  in 
Pike  County,  which  is  rapidly  growing  into  a 
leading  wool-producing  county. 

Waverly  Planing  and  Saw  Mill. — This  es- 
tablishment was  first  built  by  James  Emmitt, 
in  1863.  It  was  located  on  the  canal  bank, 
below  the  distillery,  but  moved  up  to  its 
present  location  on  North  street  in  1864.  In 
1865  it  burned  down,  being  then  under  the 
management  of  Toops,  Nesmith  & Co.,  by 
whom  it  had  been  leased.  It  was  immedi- 


ately re-built  by  the  above-named  company, 
and  machinery  added  for  the  manufacture  of 
furniture.  Before  the  fire  it  had  been  only  a 
saw-mill.  It  now  turns  out  nearly  all  kinds  of 
furniture,  and  dressed  lumber  for  building. 

Gehres  Bros'  Planing -Mill  and  Lumber 
Yard. — This  industry  was  started  in  June, 
1870,  by  A.  Gehres  & Son,  who  built  their 
factory  on  Water  street,  between  High  and 
East.  It  was  a wooden  building,  but  fully 
equipped  with  Fay’s  machinery  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  sash,  doors,  blinds  and  furniture. 
In  1883  the  ownership  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  present  firm,  Wm.  S.  and  Joseph  A., 
sons  of  A.  Gehres.  March  4,  1883,  the 
entire  establishment,  including  a large  stock 
of  lumber  and  finished  work,  was  con- 
sumed by  fire.  Not  a dollar’s  worth  of  prop- 
erty was  saved,  and  as  there  was  no  insur- 
ance the  loss  to  the  owners  was  complete, 
amounting  to  about  $10,000.  The  owners  at 
once  set  to  work  to  re-build,  and  in  just  100 
days  after  the  fire  started  their  new  set  ot 
machinery.  The  new  building  is  an  inex- 
pensive frame,  located  on  the  same  ground 
the  old  one  was.  The  new  equipment  does 
not  include  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  furniture,  but  turns  out  builders’  mill 
work,  including  sash,  doors,  flooring,  siding, 
molding,  brackets,  etc.  The  capacity  of  the 
mill,  with  its  two  planers,  is  10,000  feet  a 
day.  In  their  large  lumber  yard  at  the  head 
of  Water  street,  pine  and  poplar  lumber  are 
principally  handled.  The  business  amounts 
to  about  $14,000  a year. 

Pee  Pee  Mills. — This  extensive  milling  es- 
tablishment is  situated  in  the  extreme  west- 
ern portion  of  the  village  of  Waverly,  where 
it  was  built  by  Geo.  D.  Emmitt,  in  1864.  It 
is  a fine  four-story  brick  structure,  has  a 
large  warehouse  in  connection,  and  with  its 
other  superior  facilities  is  rarely  surpassed  as 
a flouring  establishment.  At  the  time  the 
mill  first  went  into  operation  it  contained 
two  run  of  stone,  two  sets  of  bolts,  and  the 
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usual  complement  of  other  machinery  for 
custom  work.  It  was  all  of  old  style,  and  run 
by  water-power  alone.  In  1870  it  was  sold 
to  Wm.  D.  Lee,  who  is  still  the  senior  part- 
ner in  the  firm  Lee  & Ware,  the  present  own- 
ers and  operators.  On  Mr.  Lee’s  accession 
he  began  at  once  to  make  important  improve- 
ments and  additions.  He  built  the  ware- 
house adjoining,  added  new  and  costly  ma- 
chinery which  increased  the  capacity  and  ex- 
tended the  reputation  of  the  mill.  His  most 
notable  improvement  was  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  a new  process  combining  that 
of  the  burr  and  steel-rollers,  which  were  just 
coming  into  use.  This  idea  of  combining 
the  old  process  with  the  new  by  running  the 
wheat  first  through  the  burrs,  then  through 
the  rollers,  is  entirely  original  with  Mr. 
Lee,  and  for  which  he  is  entitled,  to  great 
credit,  as  the  experiment  has  proved  highly 
successful.  In  1880,  before  the  above  change 
was  made,  Mr.  John  H.  Ware  became  con- 
nected with  the  concern  as  part  owner,  and 
took  charge  of  the  books  and  general  man- 
agement. It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  Canal,  whose  water  was  utilized  for 
the  motive  power.  A steam-power  has  since 
been  added,  so  that  at  the  present  time  either 
or  both  may  be  used.  The  mill  runs  night 
and  day,  and  when  running  at  its  full  capaci- 
ty turns  out  about  seventy  barrels  per  day. 

BANKS. 

The  first  banking  establishment  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Pike  was  started  by  George  Corwine, 
John  Gregg  and  others,  under  the  name  of 
Corwine,  Gregg  & Co.,  at  Piketon,  in  the 
year  1859.  This  firm  continued  to  do  a pri- 
vate banking  business  in  Piketon  up  to  1862, 
when  the  firm  was  changed  to  Emmitt,  Cor- 
wine & Co.  by  the  purchase  of  John  Gregg’s 
interest  by  James  Emmitt,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  establishment  was  moved  to  Wa- 
verly.  This  was  the  bank  to  which  the 
present 


Emmitt  & Co.  Bank  is  successor.  The 
firm  remained  Emmitt,  Corwine  & Co.  until 
1871,  when  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and 
Corwine  and  James  Jones,  the  third  partner, 
retired  leaving  Emmitt  the  sole  proprietor.  He 
then  took  in  David  Armstrong  as  partner  and 
Cashier,  the  fi*m  name  becoming  D.  Arm- 
strong & Co.,  although  Mr.  Emmitt  was  the 
principal  owner.  In  1874  Armstrong  retired 
and  H.  E.  Ware  took  his  place  as  Cashe  r 
and  partner  in  the  profits,  at  the  same  time 
the  firm  name  changed  to  James  Emmitt  & 
Co.  This  arrangement  continued  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Ware  in  the  fall  of  1882  since 
which  time  Mr.  Emmitt  has  been  alone  and 
the  business  done  under  the  name  of  Emmitt 
& Co.  The  Cashier  at  present  is  John  Mas- 
ters. The  bank  is  kept  on  Market  street, 
near  the  corner  of  Water. 

Bays , Jones  c&  Co.’s  Bank  was  started  in 
1871,  after  the  dissolution  of  partnership  in 
the  old  bank  by  Geo.  D.  Emmitt,  James 
Jones  and  Geo.  D.  Cole,  the  firm  name  being 
Emmitt,  Jones  & Co.  It  continued  in  this 
way  until  1875  when  Peter  B.  Hays  bought  out 
the  interest  of  Geo.  D.  Emmitt  when  the  firm 
name  was  changed  to  Hays,  Jones  & Co.  as 
it  remains  at  the  present  time.  The  bank  is 
kept  in  the  brick  building,  next  door  to  the 
Emmitt  & Co.  bank,  near  the  corner  of  Mar- 
ket and  Water  streets.  Peter  B.  Hays  is  Cash- 
ier. 

TELEGRAPH  OFFICE. 

The  first  telegraph  line  put  in  operation 
through  Waverly  was  the  single  wire  along 
the  Columbus  and  Portsmouth  turnpike,  put 
up  in  1855.  The  office  at  this  place  was  taken 
charge  of  by  Captain  Ed.  Kinney,  who  was 
the  first  sound  reader  about  the  town.  He 
was  operator  until  1861  when  he  entered  the 
army  and  E.  O.  Jones  took  his  place.  The 
office  has  always  been  kept  in  Jas.  Emmitt’s 
private  office,  formerly  on  the  south  side  of 
Market  street,  just  west  of  the  canal,  but  now 
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in  the  rear  of  the  large  store-rooms  across  the 
street. 

EXPRESS  OFFICE. 

The  Adams  Express  office  was  first  opened 
here  Jan.  1,  1878,  as  soon  as  the  Scioto  Val- 
ley E.  R.  began  running  express  trains.  ' The 
office  was  kept  at  the  depot  by  C.  K.  Sands. 
He  was  succeeded  in  a few  months  by  0.  M. 
Zink,  the  office  still  remaining  at  the  depot 
until  1880.  In  1880  W.  H.  Moody  became 
the  agent  and  moved  the  office  to  a small 
room  opposite  Emmitt’s  livery-stable  on  Mar- 
ket street.  Moody  remained  the  agent  till 
January,  1882,  when  James  F.  Genett,  the 
present  agent,  took  charge.  The  office  has 
changed  locations  several  times  but  is  now 
being  kept  in  a large  room  in  Lowell’s  build- 
ing on  North  street.  From  Feb.  1,  18S2,  to 
Feb.  1,  1883,  the  amount  collected  on  goods 
sent  out  from  this  office  wa3  $1,058.21; 
amount  collected  on  goods  sent  in,  $1,682.71; 
collected  on  goods  sent  in,  about  $180.00, 
making  a total  of  bill  collected  at  this  office, 
$2,910.92. 

The  office  does  business  on  both  the  Scioto 
Valley  and  Ohio  Southern  roads. 

LODGES. 

Orient  Lodge,  No.  321,  A.  F.  <&  A.  M., 
was  established  at  Piketon,  then  the  county 
seat,  in  February,  1860.  The  first  organi- 
zation was  under  a dispensation,  but  a charter 
was  secured  in  the  following  October,  on 
which  the  following  names  appear,  viz.:  Ar- 
thur C.  Davis,  Alonzo  J.  Phelps,  George  D. 
Cole,  J.  J.  Green,  George  Corwine,  Charles 
E.  Hempstead,  Mark  Ellis  and  John  Kerns. 
The  first  meetings  were  held  in  the  court 
room.  A.  C.  Davis  was  the  first  to  hold  the 
office  of  Worshipful  Master. 

The  lodge  was  moved  from  Piketon  to 
Waverly  in  January,  1863,  the  first  meeting 
held  here  being  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  1, 
1863. 


The  lodge  has  rented  and  furnished  a large 
hall  in  the  third  story  of  the  Jones  & Down- 
ing building,  on  the  corner  of  Market  and 
Second  streets.  The  membership  numbers 
about  fifty,  in  good  standing,  officered  at  the 
present  time  as  follows:  T.  N.  Barnes,  W.  M. ; 
W.  S.  Jones,  S.  W. ; James  H.  Moore,  J.  W.; 
William  Wallace,  Secretary;  A.  Downing, 
Treasurer;  T.J-.  Jones,  S.  D.;  J.  M.  Down- 
ing, J.  D.,  and  Joshua  Smith,  Tyler. 

Lansing  Lodge , No.  3 69,1.  O.  O.  F. — This 
lodge  was  instituted  in  Waverly,  Aug.  6, 
1862,  with  the  following  charter  members, 
viz.:  Eli  Potts,  who  was  elected  the  first 
Noble  Grand;  Malin  B.  Moore,  William  D. 
Jones,  J.  J.  Kellison,  Charles  F.  Smith,  D. 
H.  Bishop,  T.  L.  Kemp,  Samuel  Hibbens  and 
John  Kent.  The  lodge  held  its  meetings  at 
first  in  the  McKenzie  building,  afterward  in 
the  Kellison  building,  then  in  the  hall  over 
the  store  of  Charles  Schauseil,  and  in  1879 
the  lodge  built  and  moved  into  their  present 
hall  over  the  Kent  building,  on  Market 
street. 

There  are  about  forty-three  active  members 
in  the  lodge  at  the  present  time,  officered  as 
follows:  William  Gergens,  N.  G. ; William 
F.  Ambrose,  V.  G. ; William  R.  Jones,  R.  S. ; 
D.  H.  Bishop,  P.  S.,  and  Fred  Best,  Treasurer. 

BANDS. 

Waverly  has  had  a brass  band  almost  con 
stantly  since  the  late  war.  The  last  one  be- 
fore either  of  the  present  bands  was  organ- 
ized died  out  in  1878,  but  a new  one  was 
formed  the  following  year. 

The  Waverly  Cornet  Band  was  organized 
in  August,  1879,  under  the  leadership  of  A. 
J.  Heibel,  who  is  still  the  leader.  It  was 
organized  with  fourteen  pieces,  but  the  num- 
ber is  now  reduced  to  twelve  brass  and  reed 
instruments. 

Waverly  Kid  Band , so  called  on  account 
of  the  youth  of  the  members  composing  it, 
was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1881.  It  was 
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composed  of  twelve  members,  ranging  in  age 
at  that  time  from  sixteen  down  to  eight  years. 
It  was  started  and  still  remains  under  the 
leadership  of  W.  Schemberger. 

WAVERLY  IN  1883. 

Waverly  has  about  1,700  inhabitants.  Two 
railroads  and  one  canal  pass  through  it,  and 
it  has  several  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. It  has  six  churches,  one  union  school 
building,  two  newspapers,  three  hotels,  two 
banks,  five  dry-goods  stores,  four  general 
stores,  five  boot  and  shoe  stores,  nine  grocer- 
ies, three  hardware  stores,  three  drug  stores, 
two  harness  stores,  one  furniture  and  under- 
taking store,  one  jewelry  store,  two  confec- 
tionaries, three  meat  stores,  one  millinery 
store,  one  bakery,  one  cigar  and  tobacco 
store,  one  music  store,  eight  saloons, 
two  furniture  factories,  two  flouring  mills, 
three  tanneries,  one  marble  works,  three  car- 
riage and  wagon  works,  one  saw-mill,  one 
stone-mill,  one  woolen-mill,  one  distillery, 
one  cooper  shop,  one  bed-spring  manu- 
factory, two  livery  stables,  one  merchant 
tailor,  one  photograph  gallery,  one  brick 
yard,  four  barber  shops,  one  dress-maker, 
two  blacksmith  shops,  one  sewing  machine 
agency,  one  Western  Union  telegraph,  one 
Adams  express,  thirteen  attorneys,  eight 
physicians,  one  dentist,  and  two  editors. 

PEE  PEE  TOWNSHIP. 

This  township  is  one  of  the  original  town- 
ships of  Ross  County,  and  was  organized 
when  that  county  was  formed,  in  the  year 
1798.  It  extended  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
Ross  County,  which  includes  the  present 
townships  of  Seal,  Jackson  and  Beaver. 
When  Pike  County  was  organized,  Pee  Pee 
was  retained  as  a name  for  a township  in 
Pike  County,  the  original  townships  being 
Pee  Pee,  Jackson,  Beaver,  Sunfish,  Mifflin, 
Seal  and  Washington.  The  latter  dropped 
out  altogether.  Seal  was  taken  in  name  to 


Scioto  County,  and  Beaver  and  Jackson  had 
been  formed  from  Pee  Pee  by  Ross  County 
the  year  before  the  organization  of  Pike 
County,  or  in  1814. 

AREA  AND  WEALTH. 

Pee  Pee  Township  is  the  wealthiest  in  the 
county,  and  has  also  within  its  border  the 
county  seat,  Waverly.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Ross  County;  on  the  east  by  Jack- 
son  Township  and  the  Scioto  River,  which 
separates  a part  of  it  from  Seal  Township; 
on  the  south  by  the  river  and  a small  portion  of 
Newton  Township,  and  on  the  west  by  Pebble 
Township.  There  are  six  larger  townships  in 
the  county  and  five  smaller.  In  area  it  has 
18,694  acres,  including  the  special  school  dis- 
trict and  the  corporation  of  Waverly. 

The  valuation  of  personal  property  in  1880 
was  a total  of  $382,707.  In  1882  the  real 
estate  was  assessed  at  $335,149;  the  special 
school  district,  $150,898;  and  the  corpora- 
tion, $383,415;  personal  property,  $422,253; 
total,  $1,291,715. 

The  township,  like  the  others  which  lie  on 
the  Scioto  River,  has  her  rich  bottom  lands, 
away  from  the  river  on  the  west  it  is  hilly. 
There  is  plenty  of  the  celebrated  Waverly 
sandstone  within  its  limits  and  quarries  have 
been  opened  and  are  yet  worked  at  a profit. 
It  is  well  watered  by  Pee  Pee  Creek  and  its 
branches  in  the  south  and  west,  and  Crooked 
Creek  flows  from  its  northern  border  nearly 
south,  passing  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Waverly,  and  empties  into  the  Scioto  south  of 
that  town.  It  is  a well  watered,  and  in  the 
west  part  and  along  its  streams  a well  tim- 
bered, township.  The  Scioto  Valley  Railroad 
and  the  Ohio  Southern  each  pass  through  the 
township,  the  former  running  southwest  some 
four  miles  and  crossing  the  Scioto  River 
within  a mile  of  Waverly.  The  latter  comes 
in  from  the  northwest  and  running  southeast 
crosses  the  river  over  the  same  bridge.  One 
leads  to  Jackson  and  the  other  to  Piketon  and 
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Portsmouth,  Ohio.  The  records  of  the  town- 
ship show  little  of  historical  note.  In  the 
first  records  in  March,  1834,  the  Trustees 
were:  John  Row,  C.G.  Crummit  and  Mesheck 
Downing. 

In  1839  the  school  tax  for  Pee  Pee  Township 
was  placed  at  $342.38,  and  apportioned  among 
three  of  the  four  districts:  No.  1,  $51.70; 

No.  2,  $214.85,  and  No.  4,  $75.83.  No.  3 
was  not  mentioned.  The  larger  assessment 
referred  to  the  Waverly  district.  There  are 
now  six  sub-districts  outside  of  Waverly. 
The  growth  of  Pee  Pee  Township  has  been 
steady,  if  you  include  the  city  of  Waverly. 
Only  one  decade,  between  1860  and  1870, 
that  of  the  civil  war,  did  the  township  out- 
grow the  city.  This  may  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing comparison:  Total  township,  includ- 

ing Waverly,  1880,  2,725,  and  as  will  be  seen, 
the  village  is  larger  than  the  township. 

The  population  of  the  township,  not  includ- 
ing Waverly,  has  been  as  follows,  by  decades: 
In  1840,  507;  1850,  643;  1860,  845;  1870, 
1,118;  1880,  1,186.  City  or  village  of 
Waverly:  Population  in  1840,  306;  1850, 

678;  1860,  1,059;  1870,  1,202;  1880,  1,539. 

CHURCHES. 

German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churchy  at 
Prussia,  in  Pee  Pee  Township  is  located  on 
the  Ross  County  road,  three  and  one-half 
miles  north  of  Waverly.  It  was  organized  in 
1845  by  about  twenty  families.  The  Rev. 
Kartex  had  been  there  and  preached  occasion- 
ally. Charles  Charto  became  their  preacher 
when  he  came  to  Waverly,  and  since  then 
they  have  been  supplied.  The  first  place  of 
worship  was  a log  house  standing  on  the  site  of 
their  present  new  brick  church,  built  in  1858. 
The  church  is  governed  by  a board  of  officers, 
elected  annually,  consisting  of  President, 
Treasurer  and  two  Janitors. 

Pleasant  Hill  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  located  on  Long  Branch,  a tributary  of  Pee 
Pee  Creek.  It  was  not  really  an  organization, 


for  none  had  been  formed,  but  a number  of 
the  neighbors  secured  preaching  when  they 
could.  The  first  service  was  held  at  the  house 
of  John  Lowry,  and  continued  thereat  inter- 
vals until  1844.  A society  was  organized  in  the 
last  named  year  by  the  Revs.  Samuel  Bateman 
and  H.  Westervelt.  Mr.  Thornton  Hasket 
was  Class-Leader.  Service  was  held  alternate- 
ly at  Lowry’s  and  Hasket’s  till  1848,  and  then 
at  Nye’s  house.  One  year  was  lost  on  account 
of  inability  to  pay  the  preacher.  In  1849 
Revs.  David  Smith  and  James  T.  Bail  were 
called  and  the  society  reorganized,  and  John 
Windall  was  chosen  Class-Leader,  and  at  his 
house  service  was  held.  In  1850  Revs.  Da- 
vid Smith  and  Michael  Sheets  preached,  and 
service  was  held  at  the  house  of  Nancy  Shoe- 
maker. In  1870  the  society  consisted  of 
twenty-four  members,  and  during  that  year 
some  thirty  more  joined  on  probation.  In 
1871  the  old  school-house  was  given  up  and 
service  held  at  the  new  school-house,  upon  a 
previous  arrangement  with  the  school  trustees. 
In  1872  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Adams  was  the  pas- 
tor, and  the  membership  was  fifty-three.  Un- 
fortunately the  new  school-house  was  burned 
in  1873,  and  the  society  lost  all  their  papers. 
In  arranging  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  school- 
house  the  society  urged  the  school  board  to 
build  of  brick,  and  this  the  board  agreed  to  do 
if  the  society  would  haul  the  brick  and  sand 
without  cost  to  the  school  board.  This  was 
done  and  the  new  brick  school-house  was  erect- 
ed in  1874,  in  time  for  the  winter  school.  In 
1876  it  had  sixty-five  members,  and  in  all 
these  succeeding  years  its  influence  for  good 
has  grown  and  extended.  The  promised  re- 
port for  the  past  five  years  has  not  come  to 
hand. 

Much  of  Pee  Pee  Township  history  i3  in- 
cluded in  the  history  of  its  capital  town,  'Wa- 
verly. The  canal  passes  through  its  length 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  following  the 
river  except  in  its  bends.  The  port  of  Waver- 
ly has  become  quite  important,  but  south  of 
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that,  except  at  Jasper,  the  canal  is  but  little 
used.  The  advent  of  the  railroads  gives  excel- 
lent transportation  facilities  to  the  town- 
ship, which  in  this  respect  is  better  than 
any  other  township  in  the  county,  the  two 
roads  crossing  the  township. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Edward  R.  Allen,  M.  D.  one  of  the  oldest 
physicians  of  Pike  County,  was  born  in  Che- 
nango County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17,  1822.  His 
father,  Timothy  Allen,  was  a native  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, born  July  14, 1790.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  New  York  to  Mrs.  Patience  (Randall) 
Stedman,  a native  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  born 
Aug.  4,  1786.  In  the  fall  of  1836  they  remov- 
ed to  the  Northern  part  of  Ohio,  and  in  1838 
came  to  Pike  County  and  located  in  Sunfish 
Township.  They  had  a farm  of  140  acres. 
Mr.  Allen  died  July  15,  1853,  and  Mrs.  Al- 
len Oct.  10,  1863.  They  had  a family  of 
eight  children,  and  Mrs.  Allen  had  four  by 
her  former  marriage.  Edward  is  the  fourth  of 
the  children  of  Timothy  Allen.  His  educa- 
tion was  received  at  Guilford,  N.Y.,  and  Sum- 
mit County,  Ohio.  When  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  commenced  teaching  school  in  Miff- 
lin Township,  and  with  short  intermissions 
taught  till  1841.  From  1841  till  1845  he 
studied  medicine  with  Dr.  0.  J.  Phelps, 
teaching  during  the  winter.  In  1846  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine  at  Beaver- 
town,  but  a year  later  returned  to  Piketon  and 
opened  a drug  store,  relinquishing  his  practice 
in  the  country.  He  has  for  many  years  been 
a prominent  politician  of  the  county.  His 
first  office  was  that  of  County  Surveyor,  which 
he  held  one  year.  In  the  fall  of  1851  he 
was  elected  a Representative  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  served  till  1855.  In  1856  he 
was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Probate  Court, 
and  in  1857  was  elected  .Probate  Judge  and 
served  three  years,  but  in  1S60  was  defeated 
on  account  of  efforts  made  by  him  to  retain 
the  county  seat  at  Piketon.  In  1863  he  was 


elected  to  the  office,  and  Feb.  1,  1864,  remov- 
ed to  Waverly,  at  the  same  time  transferring 
his  drug  store  to  this  place,  it  now  being  in 
the  possession  of  his  nephew,  A.  A.  Adams. 
Dr.  Allen  served  as  Probate  Judge  till  1876, 
when,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  declin- 
ed renomination  and  retired  from  active  polit- 
ical life.  He  now  confines  his  attention  to  the 
office  work  of  his  profession,  having  done  no 
outside  practice  for  several  years.  He  was 
married  Jan.  20,1848,  to  Amanda  M.  Allison, 
a native  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Joseph  Armstrong  was  born  Nov.  24, 1844, 
in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  a son  of  B.  E. 
and  E.  B.  Armstrong,  natives  of  Montgom- 
ery County,  his  father  born  April  20,  1798, 
and  his  mother  May  4,  180S.  His  parents 
moved  to  Piketon,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  in  June, 
1849.  They  had  a family  of  four  children — 
Ellen  E,,  David,  E.  B.  and  Joseph.  His  fa- 
ther died  May  11,  1874.  Our  subject  was 
reared  on  a farm,  receiving  a good  education. 
Having  a taste  for  some  branches  of  study  he 
became  a proficient  bookkeeper,  and  has  of 
late  years  followed  that  vocation.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1880,  he  was  elected  Auditor  of  Pike 
County,  and  re-elected  in  October,  1883. 
April  10,  1879,  he  was  married  to  Mary  O. 
Powell.  They  have  one  son — William  P., 
born  Jan.  31,  1883. 

Isaac  Austill,  the  eldest  son  of  William 
and  Rebecca  (Warren)  Austill,  was  born  Sept. 
1,  1808,  in  Ross  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
reared,  residing  on  his  parent’s  farm  till  man- 
hood.  May  1,  1836,  he  married  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Absalom  and  Mary  Chenoweth. 
She  was  born  in  July,  1813.  To  them  were 
born  ten  children,  only  four  now  living — Will- 
iam H.,  Isaac  Newton,  George  W.  and  Eliz- 
abeth M.  Absalom  C.,  Mary  Louisa,  Rebec- 
ca Jane,  John  B.,  Abigail  Ann,  Eunice  Em- 
ma are  deceased.  Mrs.  Austill  died  July  16, 
1874.  [She  was  an  active  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist church.  Mr.  Austill  was  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature  in  1869,  and  served  four 
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years,  besides  filling  the  nnexpired  term  of 
Isaac  Penisten.  Aside  from  this  he  has  lived 
a quiet  life,  superintending  a well-improved 
farm  of  190  acres.  The  first  court  held  in 
Pike  County  was  in  an  old  stone  building 
in  Mr.  Austin’s  present  door-yard,  at  that 
time  the  property  of  Arthur  Ch<  nowetli.  Mr. 
Austin’s  father  died  in  December,  1820,  and 
his  mother  in  August,  1878. 

Thomas  N.  Barnes  was  born  Sept.  9,  1842, 
near  Waverly,  a son  of  William  and  Nancy 
Barnes.  His  parents  both  died  when  lie  was 
three  years  old,  and  he  was  reared  by  a cousin, 
Thomas  Baines.  Oct.  15,  1861,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  D,  Seventy-third  Ohio  Infantry,  and 
served  till  Oct.  3, 1862,  when  he  was  discharg- 
ed on  account  of  disability.  He  then  return- 
ed home  and  remained  till  he  was  twenty-one, 
when  he  attended  school  a year  at  Delaware, 
Ohio.  He  then  began  to  clerk  for  his  broth- 
er, J.  Q , and  three  years  later  became  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  business.  In  1871  J.  Q. 
removed  to  Kansas,  his  interest  being  pur- 
chased by  T.  B.  Lightle.  The  firm  of  Barnes 
& Lightle  continued  till  May  1,1873,  when  Mr. 
Lightle  retired  and  Mr.  Barnes  carried  on  the 
business  alone  till  March  1,  1879.  when  II.  B. 
McKenzie  became  associated  with  him,  the 
firm  name  being  McKenzie  & Barnes.  July 
1,  1882.  Mr.  McKenzie  retired  and  Mr.  Barnes 
is  now  carrying  on  the  business  alone.  Mr. 
Barnes  has  been  a member  of  the  Methodist 
church  since  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  has 
been  a Class-Leadorfour  years,  and  Steward  six 
or  eight  years.  He  is  master  of  Orient  Lodge, 
No.  321,  A.  F.  & A.  M.  He  was  married 
Nov.  17,  1869,  to  Ada  L.,  daughter  of  Bennett 
McKenzie.  They  have  two  sons — Eugene 
Rav  and  Frank  McKenzie. 

George  Bauersachs , brick  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  Jan.  22,  1827, 
a son  of  Michael  and  Mary  Bauersachs,  both 
of  whom  died  in  Germany.  They  had  a fam- 
ily of  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  George  be- 
ing the  youngest  child.  He  was  educated  in 
48 


the  old  country,  and  when  eighteen  years  old 
came  to  America  and  arrived  at  Waverly,  June 
27,  1845.  He  began  working  at  the  cooper’s 
trade  and  in  1847  went  into  business  for  him- 
self which  he  followed  till  1861,  with  good 
success.  He  then  began  the  manufacture  of 
bricks,  also  taking  contracts  in  building  and 
working  at  brick-laying,  which  business  he 
followed  about  twelve  years,  during  which 
time  he  erected  a great  many  public  buildings 
and  private  residences.  Since  1873  he  has 
been  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture 
of  bricks,  having  the  largest  yard  in  this  lo- 
cality and  turning  out  the  finest  work.  The 
capacity  ranges  about  700,000  to  800,000 
bricks  a year.  He  was  married  in  1848  to 
Elizabeth  Kaiserman,  who  came  from  Ger- 
many when  about  seven  years  old.  She  died 
May  5,  1875,  leaving  five  c lildren — Mary, 
with  of  John  Senk  ; Kate,  wife  of  Peter  Hef- 
lenger ; George,  married  to  Rosa  Gilder; 
Charles;  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Charles  Solin, 
all  being  residents  of  Waverly.  Mr.  Bauer- 
sachs was  again  married  Aug.  26,  1877,  to 
Kate  Brant,  a native  of  Germany,  who  carnet'* 
America  in  1870.  They  have  had  one  son 
who  died  ininfmey.  Politically  he  is  a Dem- 
ocrat. He  has  served  as  Councilman  six 
years  and  as  Township  Treasurer  seven  years. 

David  H.  Bishop , attorney  at  law  and 
Mayor  of  Waverly.  was  born  in  Russ  County, 
Ohio,  April  19,  1824.  His  ancestors  emi- 
grated from  Virginia  in  1802,  George  Bishop 
the  father  of  Hon.  R.  M.  Bishop,  going  to 
Kentucky;  Henry  settled  north  of  Chillicothe, 
and  David,  Frederick  and  Robert,  west  of 
Chillicothe,  in  R>ss  County.  Of  Frederick’s 
six  children,  Jacob  was  the  second,  and  was 
but  two  years  of  age  when  his  father  removed 
from  Virginia.  When  twenty-one  he  mar- 
ried Margaret  Shotts,  a native  of  Maryland. 
He  died  in  1863  aged  sixty-three  years.  His 
widow  died  in  1881,  in  her  seventy-ninth 
year.  Of  their  nine  children  seven  are  still 
living,  David  II.,  subject  of  this  sketch,  be- 
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ing  their  second  child.  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm.  His  educational  advantages  were  very 
meager,  being  confined  to  two  or  three 
months  schooling  in  the  winter.  After  he 
became  of  age  he  attended  school  at  Augusta 
College,  Kentucky,  two  years.  He  then  return- 
ed to  Boss  County  and  taught  in  the  country 
schools  till  1858,  when  he  came  to  Pike  Coun- 
ty and  taught  in  the  Waverly  schools  fifteen 
years,  having  charge  of  the  Grammar  depart- 
ment, and  two  years  of  the  time  being  Su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  of  Piketon.  While 
teaching  school  in  1868  he  was  elected  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  an  office  he  has  held  to  the 
present  time.  In  1872  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  1878  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Wa- 
verly, still  holding  the  position.  In  1849  Mr. 
Bishop  was  married  to  Eliza  J.  Taylor,  of 
Browne  County,  Ohio.  Of  their  five  children 
three  daughters  are  still  living.  Two  sons  died 
in  infancy.  Mr.  Bishop  was  reared  a Meth- 
odist and  has  been  a member  of  that  church 
since  1844. 

John  L.  Caldwell , M.  D .,  was  born  in 
Boss  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  10,  1843,  the  son  of 
John  M.  and  Mary  A.  (Smith)  Caldwell,  and 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  When  he  was  six 
years  old  his  father  removed  to  the  Western 
States,  but  finally  returned  to  Ohio,  and  for 
four  or  five  years  lived  in  Hardin  County, 
when  he  removed  to  Chillicothe  where  he  still 
lives.  When  John  L.  was  still  a boy  he 
commenced  teaching  school  and  thus  main- 
tained himself,  at  the  same  time  continuing 
his  studies.  He  commenced  reading  medicine 
when  eighteen  with  Dr.  Bobb,  of  Blanchester, 
Ohio,  and  afterward  was  with  Dr.  Farabee,  of 
Londonderry.  He  attended  the  lectures  of 
1865,  at  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  and  began  his  practice  in  Beaver- 
town,  Pike  County,  in  June,  1865,  remaining 
there  till  September,  1875.  He  graduated 
from  the  medical  college  in  February,  1874. 
In  1875  he  came  to  Waverly,  where  he  now 
has  an  extensive  practice.  He  is  a member 


of  Jackson  County  Medical  Society,  Boss 
County  Medical  Society  and  the  Cincinnati 
Society  of  Medicine  and  Science.  He  was 
married  in  the  fall  of  1S62,  to  Catherine 
Hoffman,  of  Chillicothe,  a daughter  of  Peter 
Hoffman.  They  have  had  two  children,  a son 
and  daughter,  the  latter  dying  in  infancy. 
Politically  Dr.  Caldwell  lias  always  been  a 
Democrat.  During  his  residence  in  Beaver 
Township  he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  seven 
years,  and  was  Treasurer  of  the  township 
two  years,  resigning  on  his  election  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  that  convened  at 
Columbus  in  May,  1873.  Since  1878  he  has 
been  United  States  examining  surgeon  of  Pike 
County.  He  was  a volunteer  in  the  State 
militia  during  Morgan’s  raid  through  Ohio. 

Martin  V.  B.  Clifford,  was  born  Dec.  20, 
1840,  in  Jackson  Township,  Pike  County. 
His  father  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1787, 
and  in  1825  came  to  Ohio,  where  he  followed 
farming.  In  1826  he  married  Lydia  Clark, 
a native  of  Jackson  County,  born  in  1810, 
They  had  seven  children,  of  whom  six  grew 
to  maturity — Samuel  M.;  Porter,  deceased; 
Mary,  wife  of  Beason  Davis,  of  Wayne  Co., 
111.;  Sarah,  wife  of  William  Clark,  of  Pike 
County;  Ellen,  wife  of  Bail  Houghs,  of  Chil- 
licothe, and  Martin  "V.  B.  Mr.  Clifford 
died  in  1847,  and  his  wife  was  again  married 
to  Enoch  Brewer,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
army.  Mrs.  Clifford  died  in  1870.  Our  sub- 
ject, at  the  age  of  fourteen,  began  to  work  for 
himself  and  support  his  widowed  mother. 
March  28,  1864,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B. 
Seventy-third  Ohio  Infantry,  commanded  at 
that  time  by  Captain  Hinson.  He  was  mus- 
tered into  service  at  Chillicothe,  and  served 
sixteen  months,  when  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out  July  20,  1865.  He  was  in  the 
battles  of  Lost  Mountain,  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
Averysboro  and  others.  During  the  At- 
lanta campaign  his  regiment  was  under  con- 
stant fire  for  three  months.  Aug.  2,  1865, 
he  was  married  to  Bose  Ann  Blake,  a native 
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of  Pike  County  and  daughter  of  Allen  J. 
Blake.  They  have  had  four  daughters — 
Mary  Emma,  Rachel  Jane,  Lutitia  McNeil, 
and  Ella,  who  died  when  four  months  old. 
Politically  Mr.  Clifford  has  always  voted  t ie 
Republican  ticket.  Aug.  7,  1865,  he  went  to 
Illinois,  remaining  in  Wayne  and  Clay  coun- 
ties six  months,  and  came  back  to  Waverly 
in  March,  1366.  Since  then  he  has  worked 
for  James  Em  mitt,  on  his  farms  and  in  the 
distillery,  with  the  exception  of  one  summer, 
and  has  filled  many  different  positions  in 
the  distillery. 

Calvin  T.  Cook  was  born  in  Harlam  Town- 
ship, Delaware  Co.,  0 do,  Feb.  23,  1831. 
His  father,  B.  S.  Cook,  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut in  1794,  and  when  thirteen  years 
old  his  father,  Benajah  Cook,  went  to  Dela- 
ware County,  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Harlam 
Township,  where  he  bought  1,800  acres  of 
! land.  B.  S.  Cook  was  married  to  Sarah  E. 
Latty,  who  bore  him  four  children — Eliza, 
James,  Sarah  C.  and  Martha  M.,  all  deceased 
except  Janies.  Mrs.  Cook  died  in  1828,  and 
two  years  later  Mr.  Cook  was  again  married 
to  Eliza  (Downing)  Clark,  of  Licking  County, 
Ohio.  They  reared  a family  of  ten  children 
— Calvin  T.  (our  subject),  Selina,  Stanton  L., 
Eli  D.,  Albert  M.,  M iry,  Hannah,  Delilah 
and  Desire  (twins),  and  Ella,  the  last  four 
and  Stanton  L.  being  deceased.  Mr.  Cook 
died  in  1863,  and  his  widow  still  resides  on 
the  home  farm  in  Delaware  County.  Calvin 
T.  lived  at  his  home  in  Delaware  till  twenty 
years  of  age  and  worked  on  the  farm.  He 
then  taught  school  in  Logan  and  Auglaize 
County.  In  .1851  he  took  up  eighty  acres  of 
State  land  which  he  improved.  He  was  mar- 
ried April  20,  1853,  to  Martha  M.  Blakely, 
born  in  Shelly  County  and  reared  in  Au- 
glaize County.  Her  father,  Samuel  Blakely, 
served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  that  county 
a long  time.  They  reared  a family  of  eleven 
children — Stanton  (teaching  school  in  Au- 
glaize County),  Alice  T.  (now  Mrs.  William 


Sullivan),  George,  Frank  L.  (deceased),  John 
P.  (teaching  in  Auglaize  County),  Robert  H., 
Mary  E.,  Ada,  Calvin,  Edward  and  Wilson. 
In  1861  Mr.  Cook  commenced  reading  law 
under  Colonel  George  W.  Andrews,  of  Wa- 
pakoneta.  In  1865  he  was  elected  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  served  till  1868,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Columbus.  He  located  at  Wapakoneta 
and  had  quite  a practice  at  that  place,  where 
he  continued  till  June  2,  1881.  He  subse- 
quently bought  a farm  in  Pee  Pee  Township, 
Pike  County,  and  opened  an  office  at  Waverly 
in  October,  1881,  since  when  he  has  been  en- 
gage! in  managing  his  farm  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession. 

John  Daily  was  born  in  Pike  County, 
Ohio,  Aug.  23,  1834,  a son  of  William  and 
Jane  Daily.  He  lived  with  his  lather  till 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Jan.  29,  1860,  he 
married  Cordelia  E.  Stedinan,  a native  of 
Pike  County,  born  Sept.  15,  1839,  and  a 
daughter  of  Enoch  Stedtnan.  Mr.  Daily  pur- 
sued farming  several  years  and  in  1860 
opened  a drug  and  grocery  store  in  Piketon, 
remaining  there  till  1873,  when  he  was  elect- 
ed Sheriff  of  Pike  County  and  removed  to 
Waverly.  At  the  end  of  his  term  he  was 
again  nominated,  but  was  defeated.  In  1875 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  Post- 
master of  Waverly,  a position  he  still  retains. 
Ho  at  that  time  bought  a stock  of  dry-goods 
and  groceries  and  is  still  doing  a general 
mercantile  business.  Since  1880  he  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Pike  County  Republican 
Central  Committee.  He  has  been  a member 
of  the  Methodist  church  since  1861,  and  is  a 
Steward  and  Trustee  of  the  church.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daily  have  six  children — Charles  H., 
James  E.,  Cora  J.,  John  W.,  Edward  E.  and 
Amelia  A. 

Richard  Dougherty , one  of  the  oldest  at- 
torneys of  the  Pike  County  bar,  was  born  in 
Jackson  Township,  this  county,  May  19,  1829, 
and  when  a year  old  his  parents  moved  to 
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Ross  County.  lie  received  a limited  educa- 
tion at  the  common  schools  but  by  private 
study  in  afterlife  he  became  qualified  to  teach. 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  after  his  father’s 
death  he  supported  his  mother  and  a younger 
brother  and  sister  by  working  for  T.  C.  Fos- 
ter, with  whom  he  lived  twelve  years. 
He  then  taught  school  during  the  winter 
months  and  during  the  summer  drove  cattle 
over  the  mountains  to  the  Eastern  markets 
until  1854.  Having  saved  some  money  by 
this  time,  he  bought  an  interest  in  a dry- 
goods  store  at  Richmond  Dale  which  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  he  sold  out  in  1858.  He 
was  married  Feb.  18,  1858,  to  Elizabeth 
Burke,  a native  of  Ross  County.  They  have 
three  children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
After  his  marriage  he  returned  to  Franklin, 
where  his  mother  was  living,  and  began  to 
read  law  under  the  preceptorsliip  of  S.  L. 
Wallace,  of  Chillicothe,  also  devoting  his  time 
to  farming.  In  April,  1860,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  the  District  Court  held  at  Pike- 
ton,  Pike  County,  the  oath  being  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  William  Y.  Peck,  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  at  that  time.  He 
then  carried  on  farming  for  five  years,  giving 
little  attention  to  practice.  In  1865  he 
opened  a country  office  on  the  farm,  where 
he  remained  till  1872,  practicing  most  of  the 
time  in  Ross  County.  In  1872  he  came  to 
Waverly  and  opened  an  office,  where  he  has 
since  been  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession,  his  eldest  son  practicing  law 
with  him.  In  1873  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Republicans  to  the  office  of  Prosecuting  A t- 
torney, to  which  office  he  was  elected  over  a 
Democratic  majority  of  800  votes.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  two  years.  His  father,  James 
Dougherty,  was  a native  of  Ireland  and  came 
with  his  parents  to  this  country  when  a child 
and  was  reared  in  Harrisburg,  Penn.  The 
family  left  there  and  settled  in  Richmond 
Dale,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  He  was  married  to 
Mary  Wood,  born  in  Kentucky,  and  daughter 


of  Richard  Wood.  They  had  eleven  children 
of  whom  five  sons  are  now  living.  Mr. 
James  Dougherty  lived  in  Pike  County  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years,  when  he  moved  to  a 
farm  in  Franklin  Township,  Ross  County, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1845. 
His  wife  survived  him  till  1865. 

Forest  E.  Dougherty , son  of  Richard 
Dougherty,  was  born  Jan.  19,  1859,  in  Ross 
County,  Ohio,  and  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Waverly,  Pike  County. 
In  February,  1879,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  June  6,  1882.  He  soon 
afterward  formed  a co-partnership  with  his 
father  which  still  continues  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing law  firms  of  Pike  County,  under  the  firm 
name  of  R.  &.  F.  E.  Dougherty. 

John  F.  Douglas  was  born  Sept.  12,  1832, 
in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  and  was  mar- 
ried April  11,  1856,  to  Adaline  McLaughlin, 
also  a native  of  Columbiana  County.  They 
have  a family  of  three  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters. Mr.  Douglas  grew  to  manhood  on  the 
home  farm  and  was  educated  in  the  country 
schools.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  commenc- 
ed teaching  school,  which  he  followed  during 
the  winter  months  from  1851  till  1874,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year  spent  in  the  army. 
In  1864  he  enlisted  in  the  Seventy-eighth 
Ohio  Infantry,  Company  I,  serving  till  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  was  mustered  out  of 
service  at  Columbus,  June  14, 1865.  In  1875 
he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  which  position  he  still  holds,  having 
been  in  office  longer  than  any  member  of  the 
present  county  officials,  llis  father,  James 
Douglas,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  ten  miles 
from  Pittsburg.  He  was  married  there  to 
Martha  Patterson,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  an 
early  day.  Mrs.  Douglas  died  in  Columbiana 
County  in  1850.  They  reared  a family  of 
four  sons  and  six  daughters — Rebecca,  Rachel, 
Thomas,  Andrew,  Haney,  Elizabeth,  JohnP.. 
James  T.,  Martha  P.  and  Mary  Jane.  Mr. 
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Douglas  died  at  the  house  ot  his  youngest 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Connell,  at  New 
Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  about  1868. 

Charles  M.  Davis  was  born  in  Meigs  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  1833.  He  was  married  in  1859  to 
Mary  E.  Wells,  daughter  of  Asa  Wells.  To 
them  have  been  born  three  children — Emma 
M.,  Asa  J.  and  Charles  Louis.  In  1861  Mr. 
Davis  enlisted  in  Company  G,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fortieth  Ohio  Infantry,  for  100  days, 
and  was  on  guard  duty  the  most  of  the  time. 
In  1866  his  father,  Jacob  Davis,  and  the  fam- 
ily came  to  Pike  County  and  settled  in  Pee 
Pee  Township.  His  father  died  in  1870,  aged 
seventy-seven  years.  His  mother  is  still  liv- 
ing. Mr.  Davis  is  a member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  He  is  not  a member 
of  any  church,  but  his  sympathies  are  with 
the  Baptist  church. 

Captain  Joshua  Davis  was  born  in  Pike 
County,  Ohio,  Feb.  22,  1829.  When  a boy 
he  commenced  working  on  a farm,  but  from 
the  time  he  was  eighteen  till  he  was  twenty- 
six,  with  the  exception  of  the  fall  of  1845,  he 
was  on  the  canal.  In  1850  he  began  learning 
the  cooper’s  trade  at  James  Emmitt’s  distill- 
ery, working  during  the  winter  seasons  till 
1856.  From  April,  1857,  till  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  he  was  Marshal  of  Waverly,  Con- 
stable of  Pee  Pee  Township  and  Road  Super- 
visor of  District  Mo.  1,  but  resigned  all  offices 
and  enlisted  in  Company  B.  Seventy- third 
Ohio  Infantry.  He  was  in  all  the  regiment’s 
engagements.  Among  the  more  important 
were  McDowell,  Cross  Keys,  Cedar  Mountain, 
Bull  Run,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Look- 
out Mountain.  Mission  Ridge,  Resaea  and 
New  Hope  Church.  At  the  latter  battle,  May 
25,  1864,  he  was  wounded,  and  after  being  in 
the  hospitals  at  Chattanooga  and  Nashville 
till  Aug.  14  was  discharged.  On  the  organ- 
ization of  1 i is  company  he  was  appointed  Or- 
derly Sergeant.  May  20,  1862,  he  was  com- 
missioned Second  Lieutenant  and  at  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  when  Captain  Higgins  was 


promoted  to  Major,  he  was  given  charge  of 
his  company.  At  the  battle  of  Lookout  Val- 
ley Mr.  Davis  commanded  companies  B and 
G,  many  of  the  officers  being  lost  or  wounded 
in  that  engagement.  In  November,  1863,  lie 
was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant,  and  at  the 
veteran  organization  of  the  regiment  was 
transferred  to  the  command  of  Company  G. 
In  May,  1864,  after  the  regiment  started  on 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  he  was  promoted  to 
Captain,  but  the  commission  did  not  reach 
him  till  after  he  was  wounded,  consequently 
was  never  mustered  in.  It  was  a year  after 
his  return  home  before  he  was  able  to  attend 
to  any  business.  In  November,  1865,  he  open- 
ed a butcher  shop,  but  two  years  later  was 
obliged  to  close  out  on  account  of  trouble 
caused  by  his  wound.  In  March,  1868,  he 
was  employed  by  James  Einmitt  to  keep  the 
toll-gate  on  the  Waverly  and  Sunfish  turnpike. 
In  May,  1869,  he  was  appointed  Government 
Store-keeper,  but  there  being  no  business  at 
the  distillery,  remained  at  the  toll-gate  till 
Aug.  1.  He  remained  at  James  Emmitt’s 
distillery  when  there  was  any  business  there 
till  Feb.  1,  1875,  and  since  then  has  been  there 
and  at  George  Davis’s  distillery  in  Portsmouth, 
alternately.  Mr.  Davis  was  married  Jan.  5, 
1854,  to  Keziali  Lewis,  of  Pike  County.  Of 
the  ten  children  born  to  them,  three  sons  and 
three  daughters  are  still  living. 

John  A.  Eylar , prosecuting  attorney,  was 
born  Feb.  16,  1855,  in  Adams  County,  Ohio, 
son  of  John  and  Ann  A.  Eylar,  both  natives 
of  Adams  County.  Mr.  Eylar’s  death  occur- 
red in  1860,  from  cholera,  and  his  widow  is  re- 
siding at  West  Union,  Adams  County,  where 
she  was  born  and  reared.  They  were  the  par- 
ents  of  six  sons  and  one  daughter.  John  A., 
the  fourth  child,  was  reared  in  Adams  County 
and  lived  with  his  mother  till  within  the  past 
four  years.  His  early  education  was  received 
at  Youngsville,  a small  village  in  Adams 
County,  after  which  he  attended  the  High 
School  at  West  Union.  He  then  taught  school 
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a year,  and  in  1872  entered  the  Normal  School 
at  West  Union,  where  he  remained  two  years 
and  graduated  in  May,  1874.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  lie  took  charge  of  the  gram- 
mar department  of  the  High  School  at  West 
Union  and  taught  one  year.  During  this 
time  he  began  to  read  law  and  on  June  2, 
1874,  entered  the  law  office  of  John  K.  Bill- 
ings, with  whom  he  remained  till  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1876.  Shortly  after  this 
he  was  nominated  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
for  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Adams  County, 
but  wa3  defeated  by  seventy-eight  votes.  He 
began  to  practice  law  by  himself,  but  in  1878 
formed  a co  partnership  with  D.  W.  Thomas, 
and  in  1879  with  J.  M.  Wells,  but  shortly  af- 
ter moved  to  Waverly,  where  he  opened  an 
office.  In  April,  1880,  he  formed  a partner- 
ship with  George  D.  Cole,  remaining  with 
him  one  year.  In  the  fall  of  1881  Mr. 
Eylar  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  for 
Pike  County,  and  went  into  office  Jan.  1, 
1882. 

G.  G.  Flegel  was  born  in  Fairtield  County, 
Ohio,  Nov.  20,  1856.  His  parents,  J.  A.and 
L.  A.  Flegel,  still  reside  in  that  county,  in 
the  village  of  Lithopolis.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  our  subject  left  his  home  to  fight  the 
battles  of  life  alone,  and,  following  his  incli- 
nations, as  a business  chose  that  of  rail- 
roading, beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
by  carrying  water  for  the  laborers  along'the 
section.  He  acted  in  this  capacity  but  for  a 
short  time.  Feeling  he  had  a higher  calling, 
he  engaged  in  and  learned  the  business  of 
telegraphing.  He  took  his  first  message  at 
Marion,  Ohio,  on  the  C.,  Mt.  V.  & T.  R.  R. 
From  there  he  was  transferred  to  Fostoria, 
Ohio.  April  21 , 1881,  he  went  to  Chillicotlie, 
where  he  accepted  the  position  of  chief  clerk 
in  the  freight  office  of  the  Scioto  Yalley  Rail- 
road. In  July  following  he  was  promoted 
to,  and  accepted,  the  position  of  freight  and 
ticket  agent  and  telegraph  operator  for  the 
Scioto  Yalley  Railroad  at  Waverly,  Ohio,  in 


which  capacity  he  still  serves  to  the  full  satis- 
faction of  the  company  and  public.  He  mar- 
ried April  20,  1879,  Jennie  Allcut,  of  Fos- 
toria, Ohio,  a daughter  of  David  and  Sarah 
Allcut.  To  them  have  been  born  two  children 
— Elmer  Woolcott  and  Nellie  Hays. 

Adam  Gehres  was  born  in  Prussia,  Ger- 
many, March  9,  1828,  a son  of  Adam  and 
Charlotte  Gehres.  In  1836  his  parents  came 
to  America  and  located  in  Wayne  County, 
Ohio,  removing  five  years  later  to  Pike  Coun- 
ty, where  his  father  died  in  .1867  and  his 
mother  in  1872.  Mr.  Gehres  was  mar- 
ried in  1849  to  Rachel  Wyatt,  of  Yin- 
ton  County,  Ohio.  In  1852  he  went  to 
Iowa  and  in  1864  returned  to  Ohio  and  en- 
gaged in  the  furniture  business.  He  lived  in 
Sharonville  two  years  and  then  came  to  Wa- 
verly and  opened  a manufactory  on  a small 
scale.  In  1870  he  put  in  an  engine  and  ran 
his  machinery  by  steam,  manufacturing  his 
own  goods  till  1880;  since  then  lie  has  bought 
his  furniture  of  other  factories  and  now  has 
the  largest  and  finest  line  of  furniture  in  the 
city.  In  1880  he  built  his  large  three-story 
ware-rooms.  The  old  building,  two  stories 
high,  is  used  for  the  undertaking  and  finish- 
ing departments.  Mr.  Gehres  has  seven 
children— William  and  Joseph,  of  Gehres 
Bros’,  planing-mill;  Jacob,  of  the  firm  of  A. 
Gehres  ' Son;  Jennie,  Daniel,  Nellie  and 
Elizabeth.  Mr.  Gehres  and  family  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Charles  Gehres , the  fourth  son  of  Adam  and 
Charlotte  (Kehl)  Gehres,  was  born  in  Prussia 
in  1832  and  came  with  his  parents  to  Ohio  in 
1837.  After  his  father’s  death,  in  1867,  he 
removed  to  Seal  Township  and  in  1873  came 
to  Pee  Pee  township,  and  now  resides  on  the 
Noland  farm,  three  and  a half  miles  south  of 
Waverly.  He  is  one  of  the  best  farmers  in 
the  township  and  holds  a high  place  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellow  townsmen.  In  1856 
he  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Abraham 
and  Dorothy  Bock.  Eight  children  have  been 
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born  to  them,  five  now  living — Jacob  0., 
j John  C.,  Abraham,  Peter,  John  W.,  Anna 
Elizabeth.  John  Adam  and  an  infant  un- 
named are  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs..  Gehres 
are  members  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

Jacob  Gehres , youngest  son  of  Adam  and 
Charlotte  (Kelil)  Gehres,  was  born  in  Prussia 
in  1835.  His  parents  catne  to  the  United 
States  in  1837  and  located  near  Wooster, 
Ohio,  and  resided  there  five  years,  and  then 
removed  to  Jackson  Township,  Pike  County, 
where  his  father  died  in  1S67.  Mr.  Gehres 
is  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  town- 
ship. He  was  married  in  the  spring  of  1861 
to  M iry  E.,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Doro- 
thy (Lauer)  Bock.  They  have  had  eleven 


children — Charles  P. , Anna  J.,  May  D., 
Jacob,  Maggie  S.,  John  A.,  Lizzie  C.,  Emma 
A.,  Alma  L.,  Louis  C.  and  Adam  (deceased). 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gehres  are  members  of  the  Lu- 
theran church.  Politically  he  is  a Democrat. 
They  reside  on  the  Prather  farm,  Mr.  Gehres 
superintending  the  cultivation  of  150  acres. 

Friedrich  Guth , professor  of  music,  was 
born  at  Zeiskam,  I Mieinpftuiz. Germany, March 
If),  1813.  He  attended  the  public  schools  at 
Zeiskam  till  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  when 
he  Went  to  the  Latin  school  at  Gennersheim. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  lie  began  the  study  of 
music,  also  taking  private  lessons  in  French. 
11c  attended  the  preparatory  school  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  the  Seminary  until  lie 
was  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  passed  a satis- 
factory examination  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Seminary  at  Kaiserslautern,  from  which  lie 
graduated  in  1801.  He  was  then  sent  by  the 
Government  as  practlc<i%t  to  Weingarten, 
and  in  1862  he  was  sent  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Zeiskam,  whore  lie  received  a permanent 
situation  as  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  In 
i860  lie  passed  his  State  examination  and  re- 
ceived a first-grade  life  certificate  which  was 


of  considerable  importance,  as  a certificate  of 
this  kind  excluded  him  from  the  military  du- 
ties ol  the  Government,  in  i860  he  received 
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a call  to  teach  music  in  the  Franklin  College 
at  Wilmington,  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio,  which  he 
accepted  and  remained  there  till  August,  1868, 
when  he  removed  to  Waverly,  which  place  he 
has  since  made  his  home.  Since  1879  he  has 
given  up  teaching  music  and  is  devoting  his 
time  exclusively  to  the  music  business.  He 
opened  the  pioneer  music  store  in  Waverly, 
that  being  the  only  one  in  the  city,  where  he 
keeps  on  hand  a full  stock  of  pianos,  organs, 
sheet  music  and  all  things  pertaining  to  mu- 
sic. Prof.  Guth  was  married  in  1867  to  Ama- 
lia Zinn,  a native  of  Zeiskam,  Germany, 
who  died  at  Waverly,  Ohio,  in  1872,  leaving 
two  sons — Carl  Friedrich  Oscar  and  Fried- 
rich Valentin  Arthur.  He  was  again  mar- 
ried in  1874  to  Kate  Best, a native  of  Waverly. 
Two" sons  have  blessed  this  union — Arthur 
Edwin  Tasso,  and  Victor  Conrad.  Conrad 
Guth,  father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  1814 
and  is  a well-to-do  farmer,  now  residing  in 
Germany.  His  grandfather,  Georg  Adam 
Guth,  was  born  in  1789,  and  was  a soldier  un- 
der Napoleon.  He  was  a son  of  Friedrich, 
the  son  of  Georg  Peter,  the  son  of  Johannes, 
who  was  born  in  1690,  and  was  the  proprietor 
of  the  ‘‘Golden  Plow,”  a hotel  in  Zeiskam, 
Rhein  pfalz,  Germany,  still  in  existence  and 
in  the  possession  of  the  Guth  family. 

Harrison  J.  Ilayvs , son  of  Samuel  and 
Elizabeth  (Meek)  Hayes,  was  born  Saturday, 
Sepf.  8, 1838,  iti  Ross  County,  Oiiio,  eight 
miles  southwest  of  Cliillicothe.  His  father,  a 
native  of  Maryland,  was  born  July  5,  1790; 
his  mother,  a native  of  Virginia,  was  born 
Sept.  11,  1792.  His  parents  were  married  in 
Virginia,  Aug.  20,  1810,  and  shortly  after- 
ward settled  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio. 
His  father  was  in  the  war  of  1812.  I11  about 

1820  they  removed  to  Ross  County,  Ohio, 
and  in  1854  to  Pike  County,  one  and  a half 
miles  north  of  Waverly,  where  his  mother 
died  Feb.  26,  and  his  father  March  12,  1857. 
They  had  a family  of  fourteen  children — Mary, 
born  Sept.  1.8,1811.;  John  E.,  April  28,  1814; 
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Susana,  Doc.  2,  1815;  Elizabeth,  Sept.  20, 
1817;  Joseph,  Sept.  11.  1819;  William,  June 
21,  1821;  Margaret  Ann,  Aug.  22,  1823; 
Robert  M.,  Sept.  23,  1825;  Samuel  M.,Nov.  28, 
1827;  Allen  D.,  June  13,  1830;  Thomas,  May 
17,  1832;  Sarah  Jane,  March  31,  1833;  James 
M.,  Feb.  27,  1835,  and  Hirrison  J.  Sept.  8, 
1838.  John  E.-,  William,  Margaret  A.,  James 
M.  and  Harrison  J.  are  the  only  ones  now 
living.  The  latter,  H.  J.  Hayes,  was  reared 
on  a farm  eight  miles  southwest  of  Chilli* 
cothe,  Ohio.  He  was  married  on  Thursday, 
Dec.  15,  1859.  at  Chillicothe,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio, 
by  Sylvester  Bacon,  a Justice  of  the  Peace, 
to  Sarah  Jane,  daughter  of  Enos  and  Susana 
(Meighen)  Rinehart,  and  settled  in  Ross 
County,  eight  miles  south  of  Chillicothe,  on 
a farm.  In  1862  he  removed  to  Macon  Coun- 
ty, III.,  and  in  1865  returned  to  Ross 
County  and  bought  property  in  Adel  phi, 
eighteen  miles  northwest  of  Chillicothe,  re- 
maining there  till  the  spring  of  1869,  when 
he  removed  to  a farm  in  Pike  County,  five 
miles  northeast  of  Waverly.  The  next  spring 
he  went  again  to  Illinois  (Piatt  County ),  re- 
maining there  until  1873,  when  he  returned  to 
Ross  County,  Ohio,  and  bought  a farm  and 
in  connection  with  farming  carried  on  a gro- 
cerv  on  the  farm.  Dec.  3,  1878,  he  moved 
to  Waverly,  Pike  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
has  since  resided,  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
and  lumber  business.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes 
have  had  a family  of  eleven  children — Mary 
Etta,  born  Friday,  Ang.  16,  1861,  in  Ross 
County,  Ohio;  John  Rinehart,  born  Tuesday, 
Oct.  7,  1862,  in  Ross  County,  Ohio,  died 
March  26,  1872,  in  Piatt  County,  111. ; 
William  Enos,  born  Saturday,  March  19, 
1861,  in  Macon  County,  111.,  died  Dec.  12, 
1865,  in  Ross  County,  Ohio;  Susana  Eliz- 
abeth, born  Thursday,  Jan.  18,  1866,  in  Ross 
County,  Ohio;  James  Allen,  born  Monday, 
Dec.  9,  1867,  in  Ross  County,  Ohio;  Sarah 
Jane,  born  Thursday,  Feb.  3,  1870,  in  Pike 
County,  Ohio;  Rosa  Belle,  born  Sun- 


day, April  28,  1872,  in  Piatt  County,  111., 
died  Aug.  27,  1872,  in  Piatt  County,  111.; 
Iantlia  Ann,  born  Thursday,  April  2,  1871,  in 
Ross  County,  Ohio;  Florence  Alice,  born 
Sunday,  Dec.  31, 1876,  in  Ross  County, Ohio; 
Eli  Horatio,  born  Saturday,  May  21,  .1879, 
in  Pike  County,  Ohio;  Ida  May,  bornThurs 
day,  June  16,  1881,  in  Pike  County,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Hayes’  parents  were  married  May  11, 
1827,  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio.  Her  fa- 
ther, a son  of  Samuel  and  Armalia  Rinehart, 
was  born  April  3,  1808,  in  Greene  County, 
Pa.  Her  mother,  a daughter  of  John  and 
Christena  (Watters)  Meighen,  was  born  June 
16,  1808,  in  the  same  State.  Their  children 
were — Samuel  E.,  born  April  2,  1828;  Abi- 
gail, born  Aug.  21, 1829;  John  E.,  born  Aug. 
7,  1831;  Louisa,  born  June  26,  1833;  Levi, 
born  Jan.  31,  1835;  Ezerias,  born  Dec.  28, 
1836;  Enos,  born  March  6, 1839;  Sarah  Jane, 
born  June  12,1841;  William  Israel,  born 
April  15,  1843;  Susana,  born  May  2,  1845; 
Haney  Jane,  bom  March  23,  1847;  Mary 
Ann,  born  July  21,  1819;  Ether  Linda,  born 
April  22,  1851;  Robert  Hayes,  born  Jan.  6, 
1855. 

George  Henry  was  born  near  Harrisburg 
Pa.,  Sept.  8,  1821,  a son  of  Robert  and  Mar 
garet  (Wilbern)  Henry,  the  for  trier  a native  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  latter  of  Maryland. 
He  was  reared  from  his  ninth  year  in  Clinton 
County.  He  remained  with  his  father  till  he 
was  twenty -one  years  old,  when  he  began  to 
work  on  a farm  for  $8  a month  and  his  board. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  began  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a brick-layer,  at  which  he  worked 
ten  years.  He  then  went  to  Illinois,  where 
lie  bought  and  herded  cattle  about  two  years, 
this  proving  a very  successful  enterprise.  He 
invested  $1,500  in  cattle,  and  by  careful  man- 
agement doubled  his  money  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  In  1855  he  and  his  brother  went  into 
the  grocery  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
J.  & G.  Henry,  which  they  carried  on  till 
1863,  since  when  his  brother  James  has  con 
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tinned  it  alone.  In  1868  our  subject  moved 
to  Piketon,  Pike  County,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1869  moved  to  Waverly.  He  is  now  engaged 
in  the  grocery  business  besides  having  a farm 
one  and  a half  miles  from  Waverly.  The  farm 
was  in  a very  poor  condition,  and  was  pur- 
chased at  the  appraisement.  After  coming 
into  possession  of  it  Mr.  Henry  began  making 
improvements  and  invested  considerable 
means  on  it,  and  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
farms  in  the  valley.  He  was  married  in 
May,  1862,  to  Harriett  F.,  daughter  of 
Peirre  Nolind,  a former  old  resident  of 
Pike  County.  They  have  two  children  living 
— Luella  and  Leroy.  One  child  died  in  infan- 
cy. Robert  Henry  was  a tin  and  copper  smith 
until  he  moved  to  Ohio  in  1828.  He  then  fol- 
lowed farming  till  his  death  in  1865.  His 
widow  is  still  living  at  Reesville,  Clinton  Co., 
Ohio,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  They  had 
nine  children,  of  whom  four  sons  and  two 
daughters  are  still  living. 

Granville  C.  Hibbens  was  born  in  Pee  Pee 
Township,  Pike  County,  Feb.  14,1830.  His 
father,  James  R.  Hibbens,  was  born  Feb.  13, 
1800,  in  Greenbrier  County,  Ya.,  and  when 
eight  years  old  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  a year  later  came  to  Ohio 
and  settled  in  Ohio  near  Richmond  Dale, Ross 
County.  In  1828  he  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Abraham  Chenoweth,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers in  this  locality.  His  parents  were  poor 
so  he  was  obliged  to  work,  and  in  this  way 
educated  himself  till  he  was  qualified  to  teach. 
After  his  marriage  he  commenced  farming, 
and  about  1835  moved  to  Waverly  and  began 
the  mercantile  business,  which  he  followed 
nearly  twenty-five  years.  In  1845  he  bought 
a farm  of  217  acres,  below  Waverly,  and 


after 


from  business  moved  to  it, 


where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died 
March  20,  1879,  his  wife  having  died  May  10, 
1877.  They  reared  a family  of  five  children 
— Granville  C.,  Samuel  R.,  Abraham,  Rebec- 
ca Ann,  wife  of  David  Downing,  of  Peoria, 


111.,  and  William,  who  was  killed  in  the  late 
war  at  the  battle  of  Winchester.  Granville 
C.  Hibbens,  the  name  which  heads  this  sketch, 
was  about  five  years  old  when  his  father  mov- 
ed to  Waverly.  He  attended  the  schools  of 
that  place,  and  for  a short  time  attended  the 
school  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  When  old  enough 
he  entered  his  father’s  store,  and  when  he  re- 
tired from  business  Granville  bouglit  the 
stock,  which  he  sold  after  two  or  three  years. 
In  1859  he  was  married  to  Desire  Miller,  a 
native  of  Frankfort,  Ross  County,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Israel  Miller.  They  have  had  six  chil- 
dren, of  whom  five  are  living — Anna  (wife  of 
J.  E.  Elliott),  James,  Rebecca,  William  (de- 
ceased), Amy  and  Iona.  After  his  marriage 
Mr.  Hibbens  moved  to  his  present  residence. 
In  politics  he  is  a Republican. 

John  W.  Higgins , attorney  at  law,  was  born 
Nov.  7,  1851,  in  McLean  County,  111.  His 
father,  Jeffry  Higgins,  is  a native  of  England, 
and  emigrated  to  America  when  a boy.  He 
followed  the  cooper’s  trade  till  his  marriage, 
when  he  pursued  farming.  He  was  reared 
near  Bainbridge,  Ohio,  and  when  twenty-two 
years  old  married  Mary  E.  Jones,  a native  of 
Ross  County,  Ohio.  Soon  after  he  moved  to 
McLean  County,  where  he  made  his  home 
till  1865,  when  he  went  to  Jones  County,  Iowa. 
In  1867  he  went  to  Missouri,  where  his  wife 
died  Feb.  18,  1870.  Shortly  after  his  wife’s 
death  he  came  to  Ohio  and  lived  in  Pain- 
bridge,  Ross  County,  after  which  lie  moved  to 
Fayette  County,  where  lie  afterward  married 
Nancy  Smith,  a widovv.  They  now  reside  in 
Fayette  County  where  he  is  at  present  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business.  They  have  six  chil- 
dren living,  our  subject,  John  W.,  being  the  eld- 
est of  the  family.  He  remained  in  Bainbridge 
about  six  months,  when  he  came  to  Waverly 
and  taught  school,  and  during  the  summer 
months  of  1873-’74-’75  attended  the  Normal 
School  at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  He  taught  ten 
years  in  Pike  County,  six  years  in  the 
Waverly  schools,  five  years  as  Principal  of 
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the  Waverly  High  School,  his  last  position  be- 
ing Superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Piketon. 
In  1878, during  the  summer  months, he  studied 
law  under  Iloustin  James,  a former  member 
of  the  Pike  County  bar.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Columbus,  June  7,  1881,  after 
which  he  opened  an  office  in  Waverly,  where 
lie  has  since  been  engaged  in  active  practice. 
At  present  he  is  a United  States  Gauger.  He 
was  married  July  4,  1876,  to  Lilly  M.  Branch, 
daughter  of  Orin  Branch  (deceased).  They 
have  three  children — John  W.,  Edna  M.  and 
James. 

Colonel  Thomas  W.  Higgins , attorney  at 
law,  was  born  June  18,  1825,  the  second  of 
four  children  of  John  and  Parnella  (Ashley) 
Higgins.  His  father,  a native  of  Yermont, 
was  a farmer  and  lawyer  and  settled  in  Knox 
County,  Ohio,  in  1810,  where  he  accumulated 
considerable  property  and  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  county’s  interest.  He  died 
March  1,  1874.  Mr.  Higgins’s,  mother  was  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire  and  died  in  1881, 
when  he  was  but  six  years  old.  Until  his 
seventeenth  year  his  time  was  spent  alter- 
nately at  the  district  school  in  winter  and  on 
the  farm  in  summer.  He  did  not  confine* 
himself  to  the  limited  curriculum  of  the 
district  school,  but  extended  his  course  of  read- 
ing to  works  of  a higher  order,  and  in  1845 
entered  Oberlin  College,  where,  for  several 
years,  he  applied  himself  to  the  classics  and 
general  literature.  While  in  college  he  taught 
school  one  term.  In  1850  he  entered  the  law 
school  at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  and  was  subse- 
quently admitted  to  the  bar  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
He  located  at  Buffalo,  but  a year  later  went 
to  New  York  City,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  In  1855  he  went  to  Europe  and  spent 
a year  traveling  in  Great  Britain.  In  Dublin 
he  met  Miss  Isabelle  Wade,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Wade,  a prominent  wool  merchant  of  that 
city,  and  in  1856,  shortly  before  leaving  for 
America,  they  were  married.  After  his  re- 
turn to  this  country  he  wrote  “The  Crooked 


Elm;  or,  Life  by  the  Wayside,”  which  met 
with  a large  sale.  In  1858  Mr.  Higgins  took 
up  his  residence  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  he 
practiced  law  till  1860,  when  he  removed  to 
Waverly.  In  1861  he  recruited  Company  B, 
Seventy-third  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  appoint- 
ed its  Captain.  He  bore  a creditable  part  in 
the  battle  of  Cross  Keys,  Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg,  Resaca,  Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mount- 
ain, Mission  Ridge,  Peach  Tree  Creek  and 
Atlanta,  and  marched  with  Sherman  to  the 
sea.  At  Resaca  he  was  wounded  in  the  left 
side  by  a minie-ball,  and  at  the  last  battle  in 
North  Carolina  was  wounded  in  the  head. 
His  gallantry  secured  him,  first,  a Major’s  and 
then  a Lieutenant-Colonel’s  commission,  and 
a portion  of  his  term  of  service  he  was  in 
command  of  his  regiment.  He  was  mustered 
out  in  1865.  He  has  achieved  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a lawyer,  soldier  and  literateur, 
and  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  his  office 
or  at  the  bar,  displays  a character  of  great  in 
tegrity  and  moral  strength.  In  politics  he  is 
a Democrat.  In  religion  he  is  bound  to  no 
particular  creed.  He  takes  great  interest  in 
educational  matters  and  has  been  more  or  less 
identified  with  the  schools  of  Pike  County. 

Spence  Atwell  Hatt,  Sr .,  M.  D .,  was 
born  Sept.  19,  1824,  in  Ross  County,  Ohio,  a 
son  of  Nimrod  and  Fanny  B.  (Atwell)  Ilutt. 
His  father  was  a Virginian,  who  followed 
mercantile  pursuits  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
About  1805  lie  left  his  native  place  and  set- 
tled in  Circleville,  Ohio.  From  there  he  moved 
to  Chill icotlie  and  thence  to  Bainbridge,  Ross 
Co.,  Ohio.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a hotel 
in  Bainbridge  and  died  there  in  1849,  his  wife 
surviving  him  till  June  3,  1875.  She  died  at 
Hillsboro,  Highland  Go.,  Ohio.  Spence  A. 
Hutt  was  employed  first  as  a farmer’s  boy  till 
he  went  to  Bainbridge,  where  he  learned  the 
blacksmith’s  trade,  working  at  the  forge  two 
years  and  a half.  He  then  went  to  New  Pe- 
tersburg, Highland  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
engaged  as  a clerk  in  a mercantile  store  until 
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1845,  when  he  took  a position  in  a Chilli- 
cothe  store.  Returning  to  New  Petersburg 
he  was  again  employed  as  clerk  in  a store. 
He  now  began  to  read  medicine  with  Dr. 
James  D.  Miller,  devoting  his  days  to  busi- 
ness and  his  nights  to  study.  In  the  fall  of 
1848  he  matriculated  at  the  Sterling  Medical 
College  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1849  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Sharonville,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio.  In  the  follow- 
ing fall  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Waverly, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  in  which  he  has  been 
very  successful.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat. 
He  was  married  July  13,  1851,  to  Kezia  Hin- 
son, of  Waverly,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio. 

Austin  Ilutt , M.  D .,  was  born  April  5, 
1852,  in  Waverly,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  and  is  a 
son  of  Spence  A.  Hutt,  Sr.  His  education 
was  received  at  the  public  schools  of  Waverly 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  apprenticed 
himself  to  the  trade  of  bricklaying,  serving 
eight  years.  In  1874  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  with  his  father,  devoting  his  even- 
ings and  other  leisure  time  to  study  during 
the  remaining  four  years  working  at  his  trade. 
He  graduated  from  Starling  Medical  College,- 
Feb.  25,1878,  and  the  following  May  he  open- 
ed an  office  in  Waverly  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  surgery,  where  he  has 
since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession and  is  meeting  with  much  success.  He 
was  married  to  Maggie  Flanagan,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  Sept.  26,  1883. 

W.  D.  attorney  at  law,  was  born  in 

Pike  County,  Dec.  1,  1853,  a son  of  David 
and  Charlotte  (’.  (Beauchamp)  James.  He 
was  reared  on  a firm  in  the  southeast  part  of 
the  county,  and  was  educated  at  the  common 
schools,  receiving  private  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  study.  At  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen he  taught  his  first  school  in  Pike 
County,  and  continued  teaching  during  the 
winter  mouths  for  five  years.  In  the  spring 
of  187-1  he  entered  the  office  of  dohn  T. 


Moore  at  Waverly,  and  began  reading  law. 
The  following  year  Mr.  Moore  moved  to 
Jackson  and  Mr.  James  then  continued  his 
studies  under  the  supervision  of  George  D. 
Cole,  till  1877.  In  April  of  this  year  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  July  following 
opened  an  office  at  Piketon.  In  the  spring  of 
1879  Mr.  James  was  elected  Mayor  of  Pike- 
ton.  In  December,  1881,  moved  to  Waverly, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  practice, 
which  is  steadily  increasing.  He  was  married, 
Sept.  26,  1882,  to  Terrena  F.  Martin,  a na- 
tive of  Scioto  County.  Mr.  James  is  a young 
lawyer  of  ability,  and  possesses  a great  de- 
gree of  energy. 

Genei'al  Wells  S.  Jones , M.  I). , was  born 
Aug.  3, 1830,  in  Ross  County,  Ohio,  the  third 
of  eight  children  of  Robert  P.  and  Nancy 
Jones,  both  natives  of  Berkeley  County,  Va. 
His  father  was  born  March  4,  1804,  and  his 
mother  March  30,  1805.  Hi*  parents  at  an 
early  date  came  to. Ohio  and  settled  in  Pax- 
ton Township,  Ross  County,  where  his  father 
still  lives,  and  his  mother  died  Sept.  13,  1879. 
Our  subject  received  a good  education  in  his 
early  life,  and  remained  on  his  father’s  farm 
till  he  reached  his  majority.  In  1851  he  went 
to  McLean  County,  111.,  and  spent  two  years 
in  farming  and  teaching,  when  he  returned 
home  and  began  the  study  of  medicine.  He 
graduated  from  Starling  Medical  College  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  the  spring  of  1856 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Jas- 
per, Pike  County,  and  continued  practicing  in 
Jasper  and  Waverly  until  the  opening  of  the 
Rebellion,  when  he  gave  up  a lucrative  practice 
to  enter  the  service  of  his  country.  In  the 
fall  of  1861  he  recruited  Company  A,  Fifty- 
third  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
was  commissioned  its  Captain.  It.  was  the 
first  full  company  taken  to  camp  from  Pike 
County.  In  February,  1862,  his  regiment 
joined  General  Sherman’s  Division  at  Padu- 
cah, Ky.  The  first  battle  in  which  lie  was 
engaged  was  at  Shiloh.  April  6 and  7,  1862. 
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For  his  gallant  conduct  in  this  battle  he  was 
promoted  to  Colonel,  and  immediately  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Fifty-third  Regi- 
ment, Ohio  Infantry.  He  commanded  his 
regiment  until  August,  1864,  when  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Second  Brigade, 
Second  Division,  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  which 
latter  command  he  kept  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  commanded  his  regiment  and  brig- 
ade in  every  battle  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, never  having  left  the  scene  of  active 
hostilities  during  the  entire  four  years  in  which 
he  was  engaged  in  the  service.  He  participa- 
ted in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Vicks- 
burg, Jackson,  Mission  Ridge,  Resaca,  Dal- 
las, Kenesaw  Mountain,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro, 
and  with  Sherman  to  the  sea.  While  leading 
his  brigade  in  the  memorable  assault  on  Fort 
McAllister,  near  Savannah,  he  was  wounded 
by  a miuie-ball,  disabling  him  from  active 
service  for  one  month.  After  the  grand  re- 
view at  Washington  he  served  with  his  brig- 
ade in  Arkansas,  and  was  mustered  out  of 
service  in  September,  1865,  and  has  ever  since 
resided  in  Waverly.  General  Jones  is  polit- 
ically a Republican,  and  is  a leading  politician 
of  his  party.  In  the  fall  of  1866  he  was  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  and  the  following  year 
for  State  Senator.  In  1869  he  was  appointed 
Internal  Revenue  Assessor  of  the  Twelfth 
Congressional  District  and  held  the  position 
four  years,  till  the  office  was  abolished.  In 
recommending  him  for  that  position,  General 
Sherman  thus  speaks  of  him  in  a letter  to  his 
brother,  Senator  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio: 
“General  Jones  commanded  a regiment  and 
then  a brigade  under  me,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  is  entitled  to  any 
civil  office  he  may  aspire  to,  and  I cordially 
indorse  him.”  In  connection  with  his  med- 
ical practice,  General  Jones  is  largely  inter- 
ested in  mercantile  and  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  is  active  in  all  that  promotes  public  good, 
political,  social  or  religious.  By  his  public 
spirit  and  indomitable  enterprise,  the  first 


railroad  of  Pike  County,  the  Ohio  Southern, 
was  built,  and  he  was  one  of  its  incorporators. 
In  the  spring  of  1880  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Foster  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  which  position 
he  has  filled  for  the  past  three  years.  Sept. 
3,  1866,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  H., 
daughter  of  William  and  Harriet  Kincaid. 
She  died  March  16,  1876.  June  20,  1881,  he 
married  Mary  F.  M.,  daughter  of  Samuel  F. 
and  Lydia  L.  Wetmore.  She  was  a native  of 
Bangor,  Me.,  and  has  resided  in  Waverly 
since  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  have  one  son 
— Robert  Ralph. 

John  Kent , son  of  Daniel  and  Ann  (Cow- 
ley) Kent,  was  born  in  Wiltshire,  England, 
Dec.  17,  1819.  In  1832  the  family  came  to 
Ohio  and  settled  in  Cleveland.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  went  to  work  on  the  Ohio  Canal 
and  worked  in  the  different  capacities  from 
driver  to  captain  during  the  summer  seasons 
for  seven  years.  He  was  married  in  1841  to 
Temperance  Bennett,  a native  of  Ohio.  Out 
of  a family  of  fourteen  children,  four  are 
living — William  Daniel,  Edward  Oscar  (in 
business  with  his  father),  Henry  Hill  and  John 
Truman.  In  March,  1846,  became  to  Waver- 
ly and  began  the  stone-cutting  business  with 
his  bfother-in-law,  Samuel  S.  Bennett.  They 
remained  together  eight  years,  since  when 
Mr.  Kent  has  continued  the  business  with  the 
exception  of  four  years,  from  1866  till  1870, 
when  he  held  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  Pike 
County.  About  1849  he  was  elected  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
four  years  as  County  Treasurer,  served  in  that 
capacity  thirty-four  years.  About  1849  lie  was 
also  elected  Mayor  of  the  corporation  of  Wa- 
verly, and  served  till  1854.  Mr.  Kent  was  a 
Whig  in  politics  till  1854,  but  since  then  he 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket  till  the  fall  of 
1882,  when  he  voted  the  Prohibition  ticket. 
His  father,  Daniel  Kent,  reared  a family  of 
five  children  to  maturity,  three  of  whom  are 
now  living — William,  Susan  (wife  of  T.  W. 
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Steele,  of  Chicago),  and  John.  Mr.  Kent  died 
of  cholera  at  Cleveland,  July  27,  1854,  a 
daughter  having  died  of  the  same  disease  two 
days  previous.  Mrs.  Ann  Kent  died  at  her 
son’s  residence  at  Waverly,  May  18,  1855. 

George  Kerns , son  of  John  and  Jane  (Jack- 
son)  Kerns,  was  born  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  Dec.  4,  1827.  He  remained  at  home 
till  his  marriage,  April  17,  1850,  with  Mary 
Murk,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Pike 
County,  and  daughter  of  William  Burk,  one 
of  the  oldest  settlers  in  the  county.  They  have 
two  children — Maria  J.,  wife  of  Charles  A. 
Cave,  residing  in  Washington,  Fayette 
County,  and  Annie,  at  home.  One  daugh- 
ter— Isabella — died  in  1863,  aged  nine  years. 
In  April,  1851,  he  moved  with  his  father  to 
Fairfield  County,  where  they  farmed  together, 
tive  years.  Jan.  21,  1856,  he  returned  to 
Pike  County  and  located  in  Pee  Pee  Town- 
ship, three  miles  from  Waverly,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  coopering  business,  in  which  he 
continued  till  1872,  meeting  with  good  suc- 
cess. In  1871  he  was  elected  County  Au- 
ditor, which  position  he  filled  four  years. 
From  1875  till  1879  he  was  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business,  and  on  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary lie  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Probate 
Judge,  and  is  now  serving  on  his  second 
term.  During  his  residence  in  the  township 
he  served  as  Assessor  in  1S67~’68.  lie  also 
served  as  Township  Trustee  two  years  and  as 
Assessor  one  year  after  his  term  in  the  Au- 
ditor’s office  had  expired.  Jacob  Kern,  our 
subject’s  grandfather,  came  from  Germany 
with  his  wife  and  located  in  Pennsylvania, 
being  among  the  early  settlers  of  that  State. 
They  had  eleven  or  twelve  children,  all  born 
in  Pennsylvania.  John,  the  father  of  our 
subject,  being  one  of  the  youngest,  was  born 
in  1790.  He  was  reared  in  his  native  State, 
and  about  1824  married  Jane  Jackson.  They 
reared  a family  of  three  children,  all  natives 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  October,  1831,  Mr. 
Kerns  removed  to  Fairfield  County,  Ohio, 


where  he  remaind  over  nine  years.  April 
1,  1841,  he  located  five  miles  west  of  Wa- 
verly, Pee  Pee  Township, Pike  County.  After 
residing  here  ten  years,  returned  to  Fairfield 
County,  remaining  there  about  seven  years, 
when  he  moved  to  Champaign  County,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His 
death  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1865. 

Dav  id  Lorbaeh,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Lainbsheim, 
Bavaria,  Germany,  Feb.  4,  1815.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a cabinet-maker  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and  in  1838  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
located  in  Chillicothe.  Ohio,  where  he  worked 
at  his  trade.  In  1847  he  removed  to  Pike 
County  and  purchased  a farm  in  Pee  Pee 
Township,  where  he  resided  till  his  leath, 
Feb.  2,  1852,  caused  by  the  falling  of  a tree. 
He  left  a widow  and  seven  children — Mag- 
dalene, Catherine,  Anna  Maria,  David,  John, 
Elizabeth  and  Philip.  John  and  Catherine 
are  deceased.  David,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Chilli- 
cothe, July  1,  1846.  He  was  married  in 
Waverly,  Feb.  6,  1870,  to  Emily,  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Christina  Grosso.  Six  children 
have  been  born  to  them,  three  now  living — 
Emily  E.,  Bertha  A.  and  David.  Anna  M., 
Katy  A.  and  Matilda  E.  are  deceased,  the  first 
two  named  having  died  in  Illinois  and  the 
last  one  in  Nebraska.  Mr.  Lorbaeh  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

Henry  Lorbaeh,  youngest  son  of  Michael 
and  Elizabeth  (Keller)  Lorbaeh,  was  born  in 
Germany,  Dec.  25,  1845.  In  1846  his  father 
came  to -America,  and  located  in  Waverly, 
and  four  years  later  his  wife  and  family 
joined  him.  They  subsequently  opened  a 
hotel,  and  continued  that  business  till  the 
mother’s  death,  in  1S6S.  The  father  died  in 
1873.  Henry  first  engaged  in  business  for 
himself  in  1865,  at  Washington  Court-House, 
but  soon  after  returned  to  Waverly,  and  was 
with  his  brother  in  a bakery,  b it  afterward 
engaged  in  business  alone  in  a lunch  room, 
billiard  parlor,  etc.  March  2,  1870,  he  mar- 
ried Rosa,  daughter  of  Felix  and  Magdalene, 
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Cook.  They  have  had  five  sons — Charles  F., 
Edward  O.,  William  Valentine,  Louis  F. 
and  Augustus  Miller.  William  V.  is  de- 
ceased. In  August,  1861,  Mr.  Lorbach  en- 
listed in  Company  D,  Thirty-third  Ohio 
Infantry.  He  enlisted  three  different  times, 
and  served  over  three  years;  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Perry ville,  Peach  Tree'  Creek, 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  was  with  Sherman 
on  the  march  to  the  sea.  He  was  wounded 
at  Perryville  and  Kenesaw  Mountain.  Mr. 
Lorbach  is  now  serving  as  Councilman  of 
Waverly. 

Philip  Lorbach  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many, March  7,  1838,  a son  of  Michael  and 
Elizabeth  (Keller)  Lorbach.  He  came  with 
his  parents  to  the  United  States  in  the  spring 
of  1850.  His  uncle,  David  Lorbach,  was  liv- 
ing near  Waverly,  and  they  therefore  came 
direct  to  this  township.  His  mother  died  in 
1866,  and  his  father  in  1869.  Philip  re- 
ceived a good  German  and  English  education, 
attending  school  in  the  old  country  and  in 
Waverly.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  be- 
gan working  in  Emmitt  & Myers’s  store,  and 
remained  with  them  eight  years.  He  then 
moved  to  a farm  near  Waverly,  and  lived 
there  twelve  years.  In  1873  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Otto  Zurbon  and  Valentine 
Lorbach  in  the  notions  business.  In  1879  he 
was  elected  County  Treasurer  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  and  was  re-elected  in  1881,  a 
position  he  fills  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  constituents.  He  was  married,  May  18, 
1856,  to  Margaret  Steinger.  They  have  one 
daughter,  Margaret. 

Thomas  Lowrey , M.  D.,  was  born  in  County 
Donegal,  Ireland,  twelve  miles  from  London- 
derry, the  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Campbell) 
Lowrey.  He  was  educated  in  Ireland, and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  began  the  study  of  medicine, 
graduating  from  the  University  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  in  the  spring  of  1839.  In  May, 
1839,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  landed  at 
New  York,  where  he  remained  about  six 


months.  He  then  went  to  Hightstown,  N.  J., 
and  remained  six  months,  when  he  returned 
to  New  York.  At  the  time  of  the  Florida 
war  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  More, 
Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  army, 
and  applied  for  the  position  of  Assistant  Sur- 
geon at  Fort  Hamilton,  where  the  troops  were 
then  stationed;  but  learning  that  he  would 
probably  have  to  go  to  Florida  he  abandoned 
that  idea,  and  instead  returned  to  Ireland.  He 
remained  there  till  the  following  spring,  and 
in  the  meantime,  in  1842,  was  married  to 
Margaret  Campbell,  of  Scotch  descent,  and  a 
distant  relative.  In  1843  he  returned  to  New 
York,  where  his  parents  were  then  living,  and 
with  them  made  arrangements  to  come  West. 
They  located  in  Sharonville,.  Pike  Co.,  Ohio. 
After  a residence  thereof  eleven  years  Dr.  Low- 
rey removed  to  Waverly,  and  two  years  later 
traded  his  town  property  for  a farm  of  160  acres 
where  he  lived  two  years  when  he  sold  out 
and  went  to  Philadelphia  and  purchased  a 
drug  store.  Finding  that  it  interfered  with 
his  practice  he  sold  it  in  about  six  months. 
In  the  spring  of  1859  he  returned  to  Waver- 
ly and  formed  a partnership  with  W.  S.  Jones, 
which  existed  only  a year.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  recruited  a 
company  and  was  commissioned  First  Lieu- 
tenant of  Company  I,  Fifty-sixth  Ohio  In- 
fantry. He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Fort 
Donelson,  Pittsburg  Landing  and  the  siege  of 
Corinth.  At  this  time,  having  a serious  trouble 
with  his  eyes,  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital  at 
Cincinnati,  but  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Hele- 
na, Ark.,  where  they  remained  the  rest  of  the 
summer.  His  eyes  growing  worse  he  was 
obliged  to  resign,  and  returned  home  in  the 
fall  of  1862.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Waverly,  where  he  still  resides, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  skillful  physi- 
cians of  the  county. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Lowrey  was  born  in  Sharonville, 
Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  7,  1847,  a son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  and  Margaret  Lowrey.  In  1861  he 
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began  reading  medicine  with  his  father,  and 
was  in  the  office  with  him  six  years.  In  1867 
he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Wa- 
verly,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  ancl  in  March,  1873,  he 
removed  to  Jasper,  in  the  same  county,  re- 
maining in  Jasper  until  the  spring  of  1882, 
when  he  removed  to  Waverly.  The  Doctor, 
while  in  Jasper,  had  a very  extensive  practice, 
but  became  dissatisfied  with  the  place  after 
some  unknown  person  tried  to  assassinate 
him  in  June,  of  1879.  He  was  married 
June  20,  1.872,  to  Rachel  M.  Sclilegel,  a na- 
tive of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  a daughter  of 
John  G.  and  Amelia  Sclilegel.  His  father- 
in-law,  John  G.  Sclilegel,  died  Aug.  8,  1878, 
aged  sixty-three  years.  Mrs.  Sclilegel  is  still 
living  in  Chillicothe.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lowrey 
have  one  son  living — William  R.,  aged  nine 
years.  The  Dr.  has  great  taste  for  surgery, 
and  has  performed  some  of  the  most  difficult 
operations  that  have  occurred  in  that  section  for 
years.  He  has  also  given  the  eye  and  ear  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  has  quite  an  exten- 
sive practice.  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
energetic  practitioners  in  the  profession,  nev- 
er refusing  to  render  assistance  to  the  suffer- 
ing poor,  money  or  no  money.  Politically 
the  Doctor  is  a Democrat,  but  in  all  his  views 
there  is  nothing  radical. 

Claudius  T.  McCoy  was  born  in  Hardin 
County,  Ohio,  May  30,  1845,  a son  of  Samuel 
and  Elizabeth  McCoy.  He  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  till  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  after  spending  a year  at  work  on  the  farm 
he  attended  the  High  School  at  Kenton,  Ohio, 
two  years.  He  afterward  entered  Vermillion 
College,  Ashland,  Ohio,  and  remained  three 
years.  He  then  commenced  teaching.  His 
first  schools  were  in  the  country,  but  when 
twenty-three  years  of  age  he  took  charge  of 
the  Kenton  High  School.  Two  years  later  he 
went  to  Lancaster  and  had  charge  of  the 
High  School,  resigning  in  his  third  year  to 
accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Waverly 
schools.  He  served  in  this  capacity  five  and 


a half  years,  when  he  resigned  and  entered 
the  office  of  George  D.  Cole,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  April  28,  1879,  and  immediately  opened 
an  office  of  his  own.  He  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  majority  of  young  attorneys, 
having  now  a fine  practice.  His  legal  library 
is  better  than  the  average  lawyers  of  Waver- 
ly. Dec.  19, 1872,  Mr.  McCoy  married  Mar- 
garet J.  Sturgeon,  a native  of  Lancaster. 
They  have  had  five  children,  three  sons  and 
two  daughters;  two  sons  died  in  infancy.  Mr. 
McCoy  was  reared  in  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian church,  and  joined  that  church  when  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age,  but  of  late  years  has  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Presbyterian  church, 
there  being  no  church  of  his  denomination 
where  he  has  lived,  and  his  wife  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Politically 
Mr.  McCoy  has  always  been  a Democrat,  and 
was  for  several  years  an  active  politician,  but 
on  account  of  the  position  taken  by  his  party 
on  the  temperance  question,  is  now  outside 
the  pale  of  any  political  party. 

Henry  B.  McKenzie  was  born  nearPourne- 
viile,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  1,  1835,  a son  of 
Bennett  and  Nancy  (Pool)  McKenzie.  His 
father  is  of  Scotch  descent,  born  June  1,  1806, 
and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Ross 
County.  His  mother  died  in  1863.  Of  their 
twelve  children  five  sons  and  three  daughters 
are  still  living.  Henry  B.  is  the  third  child. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and 
when  eighteen  years  of  age  began  to  teach 
school.  In  March,  1857,  he  became  associated 
with  J.  W.  Cochran  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  Bourneville.  They  remained  together 
four  years,  when  Mr.  McKenzie  withdrew  and 
bought  another  store  opposite  his  former  part- 
ner’s. In  the  spring  of  1864  he  sold  out  and 
bought  a store  in  Leesburg,  Highland  Co., 
Ohio,  but  remained  there  only  one  summer, 
when  he  came  to  Waverly  and  bought  the 
store  on  the  corner  of  North  and  High  streets, 
fn  1868  John  Gregg  became  associated  with 
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him,  but  a year  later  the  partnership  was  dis- 
solved and  Mr.  McKenzie  was  alone  till  1879 
when  T.  N.  Barnes  became  his  partner,  under 
the  firm  name  of  McKenzie  & Barnes.  July 
1,  1882,  Mr.  McKenzie  withdrew  and  retired 
from  mercantile  life.  He  has  considerable 
farming  land, and  is  turning  his  attention  to 
its  cultivation.  Soon  after  coming  to  Waverly 
he  was  appointed  Internal  Revenue  Collector 
and  filled  the  position  two  years.  He  was 
reared  in  the  Methodist  church,  and  has  been 
a member  of  the  church  for  over  thirty  years. 
On  the  13th  of  October,  1859,  he  married 
Amanda  E.,  daughter  of  John  and  Martha 
Gregg.  They  have  four  children,  three  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

James  H.  Moore , son  of  Hambleton  and 
Maria  (Clark)  Moore,  was  born  in  Virginia  in 
1849.  When  a child  his  parents  removed  to 
Iowa  County,  Iowa,  and  located  the  town  of 
Millersburg,  named  at  his  father’s  suggestion. 
His  father  built  the  first  mill  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. At  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war  Mr.  Moore  came  to  Ohio  and  located  in 
Portsmouth.  He  was  for  ten  years  ticket 
agent  for  the  M.  & C.  Railroad  at  Chillico- 
the.  He  is  now  living  on  a fine  farm  of  300 
acres,  a mile  north  of  Waverly.  In  1876  he 
married  Lutitia  McNeil,  a daughter  of  a 
distinguished  pioneer,  both  parents  now  de- 
ceased. They  have  three  children — Maria, 
Bessie  Davis  and  James  Hambleton,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Moore’s 
father  died  in  1871,  his  mother  is  still  living. 

Joseph  Myers  was  born  in  Wurtemberg, 
Germany,  Oct.  15,  1830,  son  of  Antony  and 
Mary  Ann  (Lintzmiar)  Myers.  His  mother 
died  in  Germany  in  1831,  and  he  came  with 
his  father  to  Ohio  when  two  years  old.  They 
settled  in  Portsmouth,  Scioto  County, there  be- 
ing only  two  German  families  living  there  at 
that  time.  His  father  died  Feb.  28,  1842.  Jo- 
seph Myers  was  educated  in  Portsmouth,  and 
Aug.  5, 1843,  came  to  Waverly,  where  he  was 


employed  by  James Emmitt  in  the  mercantile 
business  till  1853.  This  year  he  became  a part- 
ner with  James  Emmitt  and  James  Davis,  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Emmitt,  Davis  & Co.  The 
following  spring  Mr.  Davis  died  and  the  firm 
name  was  changed  to  Emmitt  & Myers.  He 
was  with  Mr.  Emmitt  neariy  thirty-eight 
years  being  a partner  for  thirty  years. 
April  1,  1881,  he  opened  his  present  busi- 
ness with  Henry  Stabler,  the  firm  name 
being  Myers  & Stabler.  They  have  one 
of  the  largest  mercantile  houses  in  Waverly, 
and  are  carrying  on  a successful  business. 
He  was  married  in  1857  to  Cynthia  Faker,  a 
native  of  Portsmouth.  They  had  seven  chil- 
dren, four  of  whom  are  living — George  J., 
married  to  Bird  Wily,  living  on  a farm  in 
Clinton  County,  Ohio:  Anna,  James  J.  and 
Francis  Edward.  Emma,  wife  of  Henry  Stah- 
ler,  died  Aug.  1,  1880.  Mary  M.  and  a son 
died  in  infancy.  His  wife  died  June  2,  1871, 
and  April  8,  1883,  he  was  married  to  Eliza- 
beth Lorbach,  a native  of  this  county.  In 
religious  faith  Mr.  Myers  is  a Catholic. 

Hosea  Nolind , a native  of  Pike  County, 
was  born  Nov.  19,  1806,  three  miles  south  of 
Waverly,  a son  of  John  and  Lurena  (Shep- 
herd) Nolind,  his  father  a native  of  Mary- 
land, and  his  mother  of  Pennsylvania.  Shep- 
herdstown,  Pa.,  was  named  for  his  mother’s 
family.  His  parents  came  to  Ohio  in  1796 
and  settled  on  Pee  Pee  Prairie  where  his  fa- 
ther died  in  his  seventy-eighth  year  and  his 
mother  in  her  fifty-fourth.  Of  a family  of 
ten  children,  eight  grew  to  maturity.  Hosea 
and  an  older  brother  managed  the  farm  sever- 
al years  prior  to  their  father’s  death.  He  was 
married  in  1844  to  Sarah  Ann  Cody,  a native 
of  Virginia,  born  in  1822,  and  a daughter  of 
David  Cody,  but  a resident  of  Ohio  since  ten 
years  of  age.  They  had  three  children,  two 
now  living — John  William  and  Lurena. 
Mrs.  Nolind  died  in  1872.  Mr.  Nolind  owns 
1,200  acres  of  fine  land,  including  the  old 
homestead.  He  lived  on  his  farm  till  1870, 
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bnt  since  then  has  made  Waverly  his  home. 
He  is  a public-spirited  man  and  is  very  liberal, 
especially  in  all  church  matters. 

Henry  W.  Overman , surveyor,  draughts- 
man and  dealer  in  real  estate,  was  born  Jan. 
12,  1837,  in  Rainsboro,  Highland  Co.,  Ohio, 
and  is  a son  of  Eli  and  Amy  (Rains)  Over- 
man. His  parents  were  born  and  reared  in 
Ohio  and  reared  a family  of  four  children, 
our  subject  being  the  only  one  living.  His 
father  having  died  in  1841  when  our  subject 
was  four  years  old,  he  had  to  begin  work  at 
an  early  age.  He  worked  for  wages  on  a farm 
and  attended  school  during  the  winter  till  he 
was  twenty  years  old,  when  he  began  teaching 
school  and  taught  during  the  winters  six  or 
seven  terms.  Since  1869  he  has  made  sur- 
veying a special  study,  and  in  1871  was  elect- 
ed County  Surveyor  of  Pike  County,  which 
position  he  filled  till  1878  when  he  resigned. 
He  received  the  appointment  of  agent  of  the 
Virginia  military  lands  in  Pike  County  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  in  1877,  his  duties  be- 
ing the  survey  and  sale  of  said  lands.  In  1879 
he  received  the  contract  for  making  a detail- 
ed survey  and  mapping  Pike  County  which 
he  has  been  engaged  at  ever  since  and  has 
made  one  of  the  most  complete  county  and 
township  maps  ever  produced.  In  1882  he 
was  appointed  meteoro logical  observer  for  the 
Twelfth  Congressional  District,  which  posi- 
tion he  holds  at  the  present  time.  He  was 
married  Feb.  21,  1861,  to  Mary  Warne,  of 
Pike  County.  Eight  children  have  been  born 
to  them — Clara,  Sa  lie  M.,  John  R.,  Mary  E., 
Joseph  W., William  H.,  CharlesC.  and  Bertha 
Inez.  Mrs.  Overman  is  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  From  1862  till  1871 
inclusive,  Mr.  Overman  served  as  Clerk  of 
Pebble  Township  and  during  that  time  was 
also  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

George  Penisten , Sr.,  was  born  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  while  still  in  his 
youth  removed  to  Kentucky.  From  there  he 
emigrated  to  Ohio  about  the  year  1797  and 
49 


settled  on  what  was  then  known  as  “ Bull- 
skin,”  near  Cincinnati.  He  afterward  located 
in  the  present  territory  of  Pike  County  (then 
a part  of  Ross  County)  where  he  died  about 
the  year  1847, at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years, 
nine  months,  one  day.  He  reared  a family 
of  ten  children,  five  boys  and  five  girls,  all 
of  whom  lived  to  rear  families  of  their  own. 
George  Penisten,  Jr.,  the  only  surviving  son 
of  George  Penisten,  Sr.,  was  born  in  1804. 
In  1833  he  married  Vianna  Murphy.  They 
reared  a family  of  eight  children,  five  boys 
and  three  girls,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead  ex- 
cept three.  Isaac  C.,  the  sec  >nd  son,  died 
while  a member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature.  He 
was  serving  his  second  term.  He  served  two 
terms  as  Auditor  of  Pike  County.  George 
Penisten  lived  all  his  life  in  Pike  County 
with  the  exception  of  five  years  when  he 
resided  in  Highland  County,  where  he 
married  his  second  wife,  Rebecca  Runs,  who 
is  still  living.  Mr.  Penisten  filled  many 
local  offices  and  served  in  the  militia  five 
years  as  First  Lieutenant. 

Lewis  Penisten,  also  a son  of  George,  Sr., 
was  born  in  1809,  in  what  is  now  Pike  Coun- 
ty; lived  all  his  life  in  said  county.  He  was 
the  father  of  twelve  children,  eight  boys  and 
four  girls,  nine  of  whom  are  now  living,  all 
in  the  West  except  Uriah. 

Uriah  Penisten,  third  son  of  Lewis  and 
Elizibeth  (Boyles)  Penisten,  was  born  in  Ben- 
ton Township,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  18,  1836. 
His  father  was  also  born  in  Pike  County 
about  the  year  1809,  and  after  living  out  a 
lifetime  of  usefulness  di  ;d  at  fifty-two  years 
of  age.  His  widow  still  survives  him.  Our 
subject  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  until 
attaining  his  majority.  The  two  years  follow- 
ing he  engaged  with  his  cousin  at  farming. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  year  he  married  Eliza- 
beth Henry,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
two  daughters  and  one  son — Amanda,  Will- 
iam Henry  and  Agnes  Alwilda.  Since  the 
year  1877  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  mer- 
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cantile  business.  He  located  in  Waverly  in 
the  fall  of  1881  where  he  operates  a general 
store  and  is  also  proprietor  of  thehotel  known 
as  the  Penisten  House,  located  on  Market 
street.  Mr.  Penisten  comes  of  pioneer  stock 
and  is  one  of  the  substantial  and  enterprising 
business  men  of  Waverly.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Idaho  Lodge,  Ho.  620,  I.  O.  O.  F. ; 
was  also  one  of  the  charter  members. 

John  D.  Powell  was  born  in  Monmouth, 
South  Wales,  Feb.  6,  1826,  a son  of  William 
and  Mary  Powell.  In  1830  the  family  came 
to  the  United  States,  and  on  the  voyage  his 
mother  died  and  was  buried  in  the  sea,  June 
9,  1830.  In  1837  he  accompanied  his  father 
back  to  the  Old  Country,  where  the  latter  died 
some  years  after.  While  living  there  he  be- 
gan to  serve  as  an  apprentice  at  the  stone- 
cutter’s trade,  and  after  his  father’s  death,  he 
came  back  to  this  country  and  finished  his  trade 
at  St.  Louis.  For  the  past  thirty  years  he  has 
been  superintending  public  works.  He  was 
married  Feb.  29,  1856,  at  Greenup,  Ky.,  to 
Harriet  Elizabeth  Suttle.  They  have  had 
nine  children,  four  of  whom  are  deceased. 
Since  1857  Mr.  Powell  has  made  his  home  in 
Pike  County. 

Charles  F.  Schauseil  was  born  in  Waverly, 
Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  4,  1849.  His  father, 
John  G.  Schauseil,  was  born  in  Prussia,  Ger- 
many, in  1815.  He  was  by  trade  a weaver. 
He  was  married  in  1837  to  Hannah  S.  Yette, 
and  in  1848  came  to  the  United  States  with 
his  wife  and  three  children.  He  landed  in 
Buffalo  and  came  to  Waverly,  where  ‘he  com- 
menced work  in  a brick-yard.  In  1850  he 
moved  to  Beaver,  and  in  1853  returned  to 
Waverly  and  embarked  in  the  mercantile 
business,  there  being  but  four  stores  in  the 
town  at  that  time.  He  died  in  1877,  leaving 
a wife  and  five  children — Charles  F.,  John 
G.,  George  A., Sophia  and  Hannah.  Charles 
F.  remained  with  his  father  till  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  in  1869  went  to  Portsmouth  and 
began  clerking  in  a wholesale  grocery  house, 


traveling  part  of  the  time.  In  the  fall  of 
1872  he  returned  to  Waverly  and  Nov. 
1 commenced  business  for  himself  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Lock  and  Third  streets.  Mr.  Schau- 
seil has  been  very  successful  in  business.  In 
1875  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  and  served  four  years.  In  1882 
he  was  elected ;a  jnember  of  the  School  Board 
for  a term  of  three  years.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Fire  Department  since  1877. 
He  was  married  Dec.  29,  1872,  to  Lizzie 
Cook,  a native  of  Piketon,  born  Feb.  26, 
1854,  and  a daughter  of  Felix  Cook,  who  was 
born  in  Gernany  in  1824,  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1835.  He  came  to  Pike  County  and  is 
now  a resident  of  Waverly,  carrying  on  the 
trade  of  a wagon-maker.  He  was  married  in 
1848  to  Magdalena  Iirick.  To  them  have  been 
born  four  daughters,  but  two  now  living — 
Rosa  and  Lizzie. 

Charles  F . Smith  was  born  at  Lancaster, 
Penn.,  Dec.  18,  1826,  the  youngest  of  eleven 
children  of  Charles  and  Sarah  (Ream)  Smith, 
only  three  of  whom  are  now  living.  His 
father  was  born  in  Columbia,  Penn.,  April  2, 
1792,  and  his  mother  in  Reamstown,  Lancas- 
ter Co.,  Penn.  His-  mother  died  on  March 
10,  1832,  and  he  went  to  live  with  his  grand- 
mother. In  1833  his  father  moved  West  to 
Fremont,  then  called  Lower  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
and  there  married  again.  Of  the  five  chil- 
dren by  this  marriage  four  are  now  living. 
When  Charles  F.  Smith  was  eight  years  old 
he  determined  to  go  to  his  father,  and  learn- 
ing of  parties  going  West  he  walked  almost 
the  entire  distance  of  500  miles.  In  1836 
his  father  moved  West  as  far  as  Fort  Indepen- 
dence, Mo.,  in  wagons,  but  not  liking  the 
country  returned  to  Ohio,  making  the  return 
journey  by  water.  He  first  located  in  Jack- 
son  County,  Ohio,  and  afterward,  on  April  1, 
1840,  moved  to  Piketon,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio, 
where  his  father  died,  March  29,  1856.  When 
Charles  F.  Smith  was  twelve  years  old  he  be- 
gan to  learn  the  tin  and  coppersmith  trade 
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of  his  father,  which  was  all  done  by  hand- 
tools  at  that  time.  After  he  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  he  drove  cattle  for  other  par- 
ties to  Baltimore,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  etc.,  making  the  entire 
journey  on  foot.  He  then  went  into  the  tin- 
ning business  again,  working  by  machinery, 
which  came  into  use  about,  that  time.  In 
1858  he  opened  a shop  of  his  own  in  Waver- 
ly,  Ohio,  and  in  1860  he  added  hardware  to 
his  stock.  He  commenced  on  a small  scale, 
and  by  strict  attention  to  business  has  made 
additions  to  it,  till  his  large  and  prosperous 
business  is  the  result.  His  is  the  oldest  es- 
tablishment of  the  kind  in  Waverly.  He  was 
married  in  1857  to  Catherine  Hasselbach,  a 
native  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  who 
came  to  America  when  seventeen  years  old. 
They  have  had  ten  children  of  whom  two  died 
in  infancy.  Those  living  are — Charles  W., 
John  K.,  George  B.  McC.,  Joseph  H.  T., 
Hiram  A.  0,,  Edwin  P.  P.,  Clarence  F.  and 
Catherine  Louisa.  The  two  eldest  are  en- 
gaged in  the  stove  and  hardware  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  C.  W.  Smith  & Co. 
They  have  a full  stock  of  hardware,  stoves 
and  implements,  and  are  doing  an  extensive 
and  prosperous  business.  Their  store  is  dis- 
tinct and  separate  from  Charles  F.  Smith’s,  and 
was  established  in  1879. 

David  Stabler  was  born  in  Lambsheim, 
Rheinpfalz,  Bavaria,  Germany,  June  2,  1823. 
a son  of  Friedrich  and  Louisa  (Stephan) 
Stahler.  His  parents  both  died  in  Germany 
in  June,  1861,  his  father  aged  seventy  and 
his  mother  sixty-nine.  They  reared  a family 
of  six  children,  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Four  sons  are  still  in  the  old  country — Jacob, 
Friedrich,  John  and  Endolph.  Ilis  father 
was  a baker  and  farmer  and  also  dealt  exten- 
sively in  lumber.  David  worked  on  the  farm 
till  old  enough  to  learn  a trade  and  then  went 
into  his  father’s  bakery,  where  he  remained 
ten  years.  He  afterward  worked  in  other 
cities  in  Germany,  and  March  20,  1850,  em- 


barked in  the  sailing  vessel  Actress  for  the 
United  States.  He  came  direct  to  Ohio,  and 
located  at  Chillicothe,  where  he  opened  a ba- 
kery and  carried  on  the  business  nineteen 
years.  Feb.  10,  1869, he  removed  to  Waverly 
and  established  a hardware  store.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1871,  his  son  Henry  became  associated 
with  him  under  the  firm  name  of  D.  Stahler 
& Son.  Jan.  1,  1881,  Mr.  Stabler  gave  the 
business  into  the  hands  of  his  sons,  Henry 
and  Louis,  and  retired.  The  business  is  now 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  Stahler  Broth- 
ers. Oct.  7,  1850,  Mr.  Stahler  married 
Louisa  Lorbach,  also  a native  of  Lambsheim, 
Rheinpfalz,  Bavaria,  Germany,  who,  with 
her  parents,  came  to  America  in  the  same 
vessel  with  Mr.  Stahler.  She  was  born  Dec. 
9,  1822.  They  have  had  six  children;  five 
now  living — Henry;  Lizzie,  widow  of  John 
Lorbach;  Louis  F.,  married  Eva  Knapp; 
Maggie,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  Streitenborger,  and 
David.  Maggie  died  at  the  age  of  four  years. 
Politically  Mr.  Stahler  has  always  been  a 
Democrat.  He  served  seven  years  as  Treas- 
urer of  the  town  of  Waverly. 

Sidney  A.  Stedman , son  of  Enoch  and 
Elizabeth  (McConkey)  Stedman,  was  born  in 
Medina  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  30, 1836.  His  father 
was  a native  of  New  York  State  and  by  trade 
a mechanic.  His  mother  is  a native  of  Ohio. 
Our  subject  is  the  second  son  of  a family  of 
eleven  children,  of  whom  three  sons  and  five 
daughters  are  still  living.  He  lived  in  Me- 
dina and  Summit  counties  till  his  thirteenth 
year,  when  the  family  moved  to  Pike  Coun- 
ty where  they  have  since  resided,  his  father 
having  a farm  in  Sunfish  Township.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  he  commenced  teaching 
school,  which  he  followed  until  1865,  teaching- 
in  almost  all  the  school  districts  of  the  coun- 
ty. During  a part  of  this  time  he  was  read- 
ing law,  after  which  he  went  to  Piketon, 
where  he  practiced  law  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  John  T.  Moore,  remaining  with  him  till 
1867.  The  following  spring  Mr.  Moore 
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moved  to  Waverly,  the  county  seat,  where  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney. Mr.  Stedtnan,  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  the  same  spring,  also  came  to  Waverly 
and  became  a partner  with  Mr.  Moore.  The 
firm  dissolved  in  1876,  the  latter  removing 
to  Jackson  and  our  subject  continuing  the 
practice  of  his  profession  alone,  and  as  a law- 
yer has  been  very  successful.  Since  1868  he 
has  been  engaged  in  surveying  in  connection 
with  his  other  business.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  and  re-elected 
in  1876.  In  the  fall  of  1881  he  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  is  still  filling  that 
office.  He  was  first  married  in  July,  1861, 
toEineline  Humphrey,  of  Pike  County,  who 
died  December,  1865.  In  1868  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Frances  Johnson,  of  Waverly,  and 
daughter  of  John  H.  Johnson,  an  old  settler 
in  the  county.  They  have  had  nine  children, 
of  whom  two  sons  and  four  daughters  are  liv- 
ing. Two  died  in  infancy  and  a daughter  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  years.  In  politics  Mr. 
Stedman  affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party. 

Jacob  Stemhauer,  third  son  of  John  Stein- 
hauer,  was  born  in  Germany,  Sept.  19, 
1834.  In  1849  he  came  with  his  parents 
to  the  United  States,  and  located  in  Pike 
County,  Ohio.  His  father  died  in  1865 
and  his  mother  in  1871.  Jacob  began 
working  on  a farm  for  himself  in  1855, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  prosperous  farmers  in  the  Scioto  Yalley. 
He  resides  on  a farm  of  1,100  acres,  two  miles 
south  of  Waverly.  In  1857  he  married  Mar- 
garet Farni,  daughter  of  George  and  Marga- 
ret Farni.  To  them  have  been  born  ten  chil- 
dren— Christian,  Margaret,  Catherine,  Rosa, 
Lucy,  Anna,  Frederick,  Jacob,  Minnie  and 
Frank.  The  eldest,  Christian,  died  aged  one 
year.  Mrs.  Steinhauer  and  the  children  are 
members  of  the  German  Methodist  church, 
at  Waverly. 

George  Stevens  was  born  in  Guernsey  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  1833,  a son  of  Joshua  and  Caroline 


Stevens.  His  father  was  born  in  Maryland 
in  1803,  and  when  a boy  came  to  Ohio,  resid- 
ing in  Guernsey  County  till  after  his  mar- 
riage. March  15,  1858,  he  removed  to  Illi- 
nois and  remained  a year.  Returning  to 
Ohio,  he  settled  in  Pee  Pee  Township,  Pike 
County,  where  he  still  resides  His  wife 
died  July  23,  1881.  They  had  a family  of 
twelve  children — Janies,  George,  Thomas, 
John  W.,  P.  W.,  Lewis,  Elizabeth,  Sophia, 
Rachel,  Mary,  Jane,  Nancy  and  Margaret. 
Margaret  is  deceased.  George  resided  at 
home  till  manhood,  and  then  began  working 
on  a farm  for  himself,  at  which  he  has  been 
very  successful.  He  was  married  Jan.  23, 
1857,  to  Mary  E.  Frush,  of  Belmont  County, 
Ohio.  Three  children  have  been  born  to 
them — Mary  E.,  Amanda  A.  and  George. 
The  latter  is  deceased.  Jan.  23,  1867,  Mrs. 
Stevens  died,  and  Mr.  Stevens  has  never  mar- 
ried. He  is  one  of  the  influential  and  pros- 
perous citizens  of  the  township.  Politically 
he  is  a Democrat. 

John  L.  Stir , sou  of  Adam  and  Amanda 
(Plumb)  Stir,  was  born  in  Pike  County,  June 
4,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  the  district 
schools  and  has  followed  the  avocation  of  a 
farmer  most  of  his  life.  May  25,  1872,  he 
was  married  to  Maria  Isabell  Brown,  a native 
of  Pike  County,  born  Nov.  18,  1S55,  and 
daughter  of  Stephen  and  Nancy  (Halderman) 
Brown.  This  union  has  been  blessed  with  two 
children — Autie  A.,  born  Nov.  19,  1878,  and 
Mary  Lee,  born  Feb.  20,  1882.  After  his  mar- 
riage Mr.  Stir  remained  on  his  father’s  farm,  a 
portion  of  which  he  worked  for  himself.  Dec. 
19,  1882,  he  moved  to  his  present  home  in 
Waverly,  and  in  the  fall  of  1882  was  elected 
County  Recorder  and  began  the  duties  of  that 
office  Jan.  1,  1833.  He  had  previously  held 
the  office  of  Township  Assessor  two  years,  was 
a member  of  the  School  Board  for  years,  and 
Township  Trustee  one  year,  resigning  this  po- 
sition when  he  became  Recorder.  Our  sub- 
ject’s father  was  a native  of  Germany,  and 
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when  sixteen  years  old  came  to  this  country 
with  his  father,  Nicholas  Stir,  who  settled  in 
Pike  County  in  1838.  He  was  married  in 
1847,  his  wife  being  a native  of  Scioto  Coun- 
ty. She  died  in  1863,  aged  thirty-three  years. 
They  had  a family  of  seven  children,  six  still 
living,  our  subject  being  the  eldest.  Mr.  Stir 
was  again  married  in  1864  to  Nancy  A.  Culp. 
They  have  had  live  children,  four  now  living. 
Adam  Stir  is  a resident  of  Marion  Township, 
where  he  has  a farm  of  340  acres. 

John  W.  Washburn  was  born  in  Pike  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  March  5, 1841,  and  is  a son  of  John 
C.  Washburn.  His  ancestors  were' natives  of 
Gloucestershire  or  Worcestershire,  England, 
and  his  great-grandfather,  Nathaniel  Wash- 
burn, came  from  England  some  time  before 
the  American  Revolution,  and  settled  in  Mary- 
land, where  he  raised  a family,  and  owned  a 
very  large  landed  estate  and  several  fine  mills. 
He  and  seven  of  his  sons  engaged  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war 
he  sold  his  property,  and  taking  the  purchase 
price  in  Continental  money  he  soon  found  it 
worthless,  and  nearly  all  of  his  fortune  swept 
from  him.  He  and  these  sons  came  West  and 
located  at  Manchester,  in  Adams  County, 
Ohio.  He  and  his  sons,  including  the  young- 
er son,  John,  who  was  too  young  to  engage 
with  them  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  were 
also  in  the  war  of  1812,  going  out  when  the 
“ general  call”  was  made  and  serving  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  After  the  country  became 
more  thickly  settled  the  family  separated  and 
settled  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
younger  son,  John,  locating  in  Highland 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  bought  a farm  and 
had  a family  of  seven  children,  four  sons  and 
three  daughters,  John  C.  being  the  fifth  child. 
He  was  married  in  1840  to  Elvira  Elliott,  a 
native  of  Pike  County,  Ohio,  and  settled  in 
Highland  County  They  removed  to  Pike 
County  in  the  Ml  of  1840,  and  settled  on  the 
old  Burgess  Elliott  homestead,  in  Mifflin 
Township,  where  they  still  live.  John  C.  had 


learned  the  gunsmith  trade,  which  vocation 
he  followed  until  his  sons  were  large  enough 
to  work  on  the  farm,  when  he  turned  his  at- 
tention entirely  to  farming  and  raising  and 
buying  and  selling  stock.  He  had  a family 
of  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  John  W.,  the 
eldest  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  rear- 
ed on  the  farm  above  spoken  of  in  Pike  Coun- 
ty. He  received  an  academic  education  and 
alternated  his  school  life  with  teaching  in 
winter,  and  was  for  three  years  engaged  in 
the  union  schools  of  Piketon  and  Waverly  in 
said  county.  In  1866  he  was  elected  Clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  said  county  for 
a term  of  three  years;  re-elected  again  in  1869, 
and  re-elected  for  a third  term  in  1872,  and 
while  serving  the  last  term  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  1875  he  was  elected  as  a Dem- 
ocrat to  represent  Pike  County  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  his  State,  and  re-elected  in  1877. 
During  the  first  session  he  was  placed  on  sev- 
eral important  committees,  and  during  the 
last  session  was  a member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Committee 
on  Consolidated  Laws,  which  committee  had 
charge  of  the  consolidation  of  the  general  laws 
of  the  State  as  consolidated  by  that  General 
Assembly.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Enrollment  in  the  House.  On  Dec. 
20,  1875,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the 
Courts  and  opened  a law  office  in  Waverly, 
the  county  seat  of  his  county,  and  since  which 
time  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  except  during  the 
time  he  was  in  attendance  on  the  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly.  He  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of  his 
county.  He  was  married  May  2,  1876,  to 
Eliza  V.  Johnson,  a native  of  Waverly  and 
a daughter  of  John  H.  Johnson.  Mr.  Wash- 
burn’s grandfather,  Burgess  Elliott,  was  a na- 
tive of  Virginia,  of  English  descent.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Pike  County,  com- 
ing here  before  the  county  was  organized.  He 
served  through  the  war  of  1812.  He  was 
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County  Commissioner  many  years.  He  was 
a great  historian,  being  well  versed  in  ancient 
and  modern  history.  lie  reared  a family  of 
three  sons  and  seven  daughters,  Mrs.  Wash- 
burn being  the  youngest.  His  wife  was  Sa- 
rah Ackley,  a daughter  of  John  Ackley,  of 
Kentucky,  who  was  with  General  Crawford’s 
command  when  defeated  by  the  Indians,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  and  burned  at  the  stake. 

Louis  Weiss,  third  son  of  Philip  and  Mar- 
garet (Senk)  Weiss,  was  born  in  Germany  in 
1S33.  In  1839  his  parents,  with  a family  of 
five  children,  came  to  the  United  States  and 
located  in  Waverly,  Ohio.  His  father  was  by 
trade  a shoemaker,  and  followed  that  vocation 
till  his  death  in  1859.  His  mother  died  in 
1851.  In  1817  our  subject  began  working  in 
a distillery,  as  a rectifier.  In  1880  he  com- 
pleted one  of  the  finest  business  buildings  in 
the  city,  and  is  now  the  proprietor  of  a fine 
restaurant  and  billiard  parlor.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1852  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Philip 
Christman.  They  have  three  children — Phil- 
ip, Elizabeth  and  George.  In  1861  Mr.  Weiss 
enlisted  in  Company  B,  Seventy-third  Ohio 
Infantry,  and  participated  in  some  of  the  most 
severe  battles  of  the  war:  Bull  Run,  Gettys- 
burg, Chancellorsville,  Chattanooga,  New 
Hope  Church,  Atlanta,  Benton ville  and  many 
others.  He  was  discharged  after  a service  of 
nearly  four  years. 


George  W.  Wolfe , deceased,  was  born  in 
Chillicothe,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  3,  1830,  a 
son  of  George  and  Mary  M.  Wolfe.  When  he 
was  about  five  years  of  age  his  father  removed 
to  Waverly  where  he  was  prominently  engaged, 
and  where  he  died  about  the  time  of  “ Mor- 
gan’s raid.”  George  W.  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Waverly,  and  when  a young 
boy  was  hired  by  James  Emmitt  to  weigh  out 
meal  in  his  distillery.  Proving  himself  wor- 
thy, he  was  advanced  from  time  to  time,  till 
in  1849  he  was  taken  in  as  clerk  in  the  mer- 
cantile store,  where  he  remained  a number  ot 
years.  In  June,  1861,  he  was  taken  in  as 
partner  in  the  store,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
two  years  he  was  out  of  business,  remained 
there  till  his  death,  Nov.  2,  1882.  Mr.  Wolfe 
was  a man  of  good  business  qualities,  good 
judgment,  quick  to  act,  energetic,  and  a good 
conversationalist.  He  at  one  time  took  great 
interest  and  an  active  part  in  politics.  He  was 
a Councilman  of  Waverly  a number  of  years, 
and  was  for  some  time  a Director  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Waverly.  He  was  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  cemetery  and  superintended 
laying  out  the  new  cemetery.  He  was  mar- 
ried June  5,  1854,  to  Frances  Miller,  a native 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Their  family  consists  ot 
two  sons — Joseph  H.,  residing  in  California, 
and  George  L.,  a miller  at  the  flouring  mills 
of  Waverly. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


SEAL  TOWNSHIP. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY  LOCATED. 

Seal  Township  is  in  the  north-center  of 
Pike  County,  east  of  and  bordering  on  the 
Scioto  River.  The  boundary  is  irregular 
owing  to  the  adoption  of  the  Scioto  River  as 
the  western  boundary  line.  The  general 
course  of  the  Scioto  here,  though  very  irreg- 
ular, is  southwest.  This  being  the  case,  it 
takes  the  place  of  the  entire  western  border, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  northern,  leaving  the 
township  nearly  triangular  in  shape.  With 
the  exception  of  about  three  sections  in  the 
southwest  corner  the  township  is  within 
township  5,  range  21,  of  the  old  Ohio  Pur- 
chase, which  extended  originally  to  the  Scioto 
River.  The  eastern  tier  of  sections  of  this 
congressional  township  does  not  belong  to 
Seal  Township. 

Seal  Township  is  one  of  the  oldest  settled 
in  the  county.  It  has  a rich  bottom  land  in 
the  valley  of  the  Scioto,  making  it  a splendid 
agricultural  township.  It  is  second  in  wealth 
in  the  county,  the  township  of  Pee  Pee  only 
excepted.  It  has,  in  the  aggregate,  17,854 
acres  of  land  as  assessed,  divided  as  follows  : 
Township  proper,  14,041  acres;  Piketon 
school  district,  3,694;  Piketon  corporation, 
119.  This  was  assessed  in  1882  as  follows: 
Real  estate,  township,  $199,873;  personal 
property,  $174,647;  real  estate,  school  district, 
$207,235;  personal  property,  school  district, 
$62,470;  real  estate,  corporation  of  Pike- 
ton, $56,532;  personal  property  of  Piketon, 
$95,121;  total,  $795,878. 


It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the 
Scioto  River;  on  the  east  by  Beaver  and  Jack- 
son  townships,  and  on  the  south  by  Union 
and  Scioto  townships. 

It  had  a population  in  1840  of  1,875;  1850, 
2,210;  1860, 1,509;  1870,  1,451;  1880,  1,411. 
Its  greatest  loss  in  population  of  the  decade 
between  1850  and  1860  was  the  formation  of 
the  township  of  Scioto  from  her  territory  in 
the  year  1851. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Having  spoken  of  the  bottom  lands,  it  may 
be  added  that  after  leaving  the  river  the  land 
rises  and  becomes  somewhat  rolling  but  does 
not  materially  change  the  nature  of  its  soil. 
That  which  lies  immediately  upon  the  river 
bank,  except  in  a few  places,  is  subject  to 
overflow,  but  the  water  never  rises  to  cover 
what  may  be  termed  the  second  bench.  This 
latter  is  above  high  water,  rolling,  and  as  you 
get  further  from  the  river  assumes  the  feature 
of  table-lands  backed  by  hills,  somewhat 
broken  and  in  some  places  rugged  and  stony. 
Straight  Creek  and  other  small  streams  are  in 
the  eastern  side  of  the  township,  while  Bea- 
ver Creek  traverses  a portion  of  its  southern 
boundary  and  flows  on  its  winding  way  to  its 
union  with  the  Scioto  River. 

LINE  CHANGED. 

Dec . 4,  1848. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  residents 
of  that  part  of  Seal  Township  attached  at 
this  date,  the  township  line  was  changed  as 
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follows:  Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner 

of  section  3,  township  5,  range  21,  running 
thence  south  to  the  one-halt'  mile  corner; 
thence  east  one  mile  to  the  old  township  line 
between  Beaver  and  Seal  townships;  thence 
north  one-half  mile  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  aforesaid  section;  thence  west  one  mile 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  removal  of  the  county  seat  from  Pike- 
ton  to  Waverly  in  1861  was  the  first  serious 
blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  township. 

PIKETON  BRIDGE 

is  a fine  structure,  about  one-fourth  mile  from 
Piketon  up  the  river,  and  is  of  great  conven- 
ience to  the  people  of  Seal,  Newton,  Camp 
Creek  and  the  townships  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  county.  The  act  granting  the 
privilege  of  spanning  the  Scioto  River  by  a 
bridge  at  or  near  the  village  of  Piketon  was 
passed  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
the  winter  of  1879-’80.  The  act  gave  the 
right  to  levy  a tax,  the  bridge  not  to  exceed 
in  cost  $12,000.  The  levy  was  made  in  1880, 
and  a contract  was  let  to  the  Dayton  Bridge 
Company,  who  completed  the  work.  It  is  a 
substantial  structure,  with  three  spans  and 
four  large  stone  pillars  for  its  support.  The 
trestle  was  put  up  by  a further  tax  upon  the 
people,  but  the  bridge  is  every  way  satisfac- 
tory. Hon.  Isaac  Austill  was  the  first  to  drive 
across  the  brhlge,  and  as  the  approaches  were 
not  finished,  his  buugy  was  lifted  upon  the 
bridge,  and  he  drove  safely  across. 

SCHOOLS  OF  SEAL  TOWNSHIP. 

Just  when  the  first  school  was  taught  in 
Seal  Township  is  not  positively  known,  but 
it  was  probably  not  later  than  1802  or  ’3.  It 
was  a subscription  school,  and  was  kept  up 
some  three  months.  There  was  no  school- 
house  erected  until  the  winter  of  18 10— ’ll . 
Among  the  first  teachers,  if  not  the  first, 
was  Shadrick  Newingham.  In  the  year 


above  mentioned  the  first  school-house,  of 
logs,  was  built.  It  was  located  in  the  hills, 
some  three  miles  west  of  Piketon,  in  a forest 
of  timber,  and  here  was  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing in  pioneer  days  for  the  children  and 
youth  for  six  miles.  School  was  opened  by 
James  McLease,  of  Irish  descent,  who  had 
the  idea  that  brute  force  was  the  true  science 
of  teaching.  There  are  in  Seal  Township, 
outside  of  Piketon,  five  school  districts.  The 
value  of  the  school  property  is  placed  at 
$2,000.  There  is  an  enrollment  of  some 
211  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
175.  The  teachers  receive  a salary  of  $35 
per  month. 

WAVERLY  SANDSTONE. 

There  is  considerable  of  this  celebrated 
sandstone  within  the  limits  of  Seal  Town- 
ship, and  one  quarry  is  mentioned  here,  the 
“ Green  Quarry,”  which  shows  the  nature  of 
the  stone.  In  this  quarry  is  found  the  nine 
ledges  of  this  stone,  which  has  proved  so  val- 
uable for  building  and  other  purposes.  These 
ledges  vary  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches 
in  thickness,  working  easily,  separating  into 
smooth,  clear  blocks.  There  is  also  a cross 
seam  about  every  forty  feet,  which  saves  the 
labor  of  cutting,  and  causes  the  stone  to  be 
handled  with  much  less  strength.  The  top 
layer  of  this  quarry  is  a gray  sandstone,  and 
the  next  six  ledges  are  the  blue  sandstone. 
Still  below  all  these  is  found  a slab,  blue  in 
color,  and  from  one  and  a half  to  two  inches 
in  thickness,  that  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
pavements,  and  under  this  is  found  stone  of 
a coarser  grain  and  some  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness, that  makes  excellent  curbing  and,  when 
broken,  the  rubble  foundation  of  buildings. 
This  quarry  was  opened  in  1878  by  S.  C. 
Green.  Some  twenty  car-loads  of  stone  are 
taken  out  weekly,  and  the  supply  is  consid- 
ered inexhaustible.  The  demand  has  ex- 
ceeded the  supply. 
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OFFICIAL. 

ELECTION — 1858. 

Trustees,  Jas.  Givins,  Phillip  Buckart  and 
S.  C,  Green;  Clerk,  A.  J.  Phelps;  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  John  Darnell. 

in  1883. 

Trustees,  J.  W.  Gregg,  C.  P.  Landrum 
and  C.  A.  Vallery;  Treasurer,  P.  P.  Ham- 
mons; Clerk,  I.  N.  Austill;  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  J.  D.  Hagans  and  J.  F.  Parrell. 

JEFFEESON. 

The  Chenoweth  brothers  settled  not  far 
from  the  location  of  the  village  with  the  above 
name,  which  was  first  platted  in  the  year 
1814.  It  was  named  after  Thomas  Jefferson. 
One  year  later  the  county  of  Pike  was  organ- 
ized and  named  after  General  Z.  M.  Pike, 
and  the  hamlet  of  Jefferson  was  called  Pike- 
ton.  Eli  Sargent,  who  had  been  appointed 
commissioner  to  locate  the  seat  of  justice  for 
Pike  County,  received  from  Elisha  Fitch  and 
his  wife  Susannah,  a deed  of  the  town  plat  of 
Piketon  as  such  commissioner.  This  deed 
was  worded  as  follows. 

“This  Indention,  made  this  12th  day  of 
May,  1815,  between  Elisha  Fitch  and 
wife  Susannah,  of  the  county  of  Pike,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  of  the  first  part,  and  Eli  Sar- 
gent, Director  of  the  town  of  Piketon,  of  the 
county  of  Pike  and  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  the 
other  part-  That  the  said  Elisha  Fitch  and 
wife,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  $870,  to  than  in  hand  paid,  they  do 
hereby  acknowledge  and  forever  acquit 
and  discharge  the  said  Eli  Sargent,  and  have 
granted,  bargained,  sold  and  confirmed, and  by 
these  presentations  do  hereby  grant,  bargain 
and  sell  to  the  said  Eli  Sargent,  all  the  tract 
of  land  lying  and  being  in  the  county  of  Pike 
and  State  of  Ohio,  viz.:  Being  the  same  tract 
of  land  on  which  the  town  of  Piketon  is  now 


about  to  be  laid  out,  and  beginning  one  pole 
south  of  said  Fitch’s  lower  corner  and  the  riv- 
er; thence  south  eighty  poles  to  a stake; 
thence  east  eighty  poles  to  a 6take;  thence 
north  ninety-seven  poles  to  a stake  near  the 
bank  of  the  river;  thence  down  the  river  with- 
in one  pole  of  the  top  of  the  bank,  south  sev- 
enty-three degrees,  west  thirty-nine  poles  to 
a stake;  thence  south  eighty -two  'degrees, 
west  forty-one  poles,  and  from  thence  to  the 
beginning,  containing  forty-three  acres,  one 
half  and  eleven  poles,  be  the  same,  more  or 
less.” 

The  survey  was  made  by  John  G.  McCain, 
and  the  deed  was  recorded  in  Book  A,  on  the 
17th  day  of  May,  1815,  by  Joseph  J.  Martin, 
Recorder  of  Pike  County. 

Judge  Reed  is  credited  with  being  the  first 
settler  after  the  above  survey.  Although  lo- 
cated as  the  county  seat,  there  being  no  pub- 
lic buildings  the  first  session  of  the  County 
Commissioners  Court  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Arthur  Chenoweth,  something  like  a half 
mile  from  the  hamlet  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 

Piketon  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Scioto,  lying  along  its  bank  for  about  one- 
fourth  of  a mile  and  above  high  water,  and 
back  of  the  town  a range  of  hills.  Its  first 
addition  was  that  of  Jonathan  Clark,  and 
known  as  Clark’s  Addition  to  the  town  or  ham- 
let of  Piketon.  The  survey  was  finished  Sept. 
17,  1816.  It  was  west  of  the  original  plat, 
and  is  the  spot  chosen  for  many  handsome 
dwellings  and  their  pleasant  surroundings. 
Piketon  became  a thriving  town  and  grew  as 
rapidly  as  any  other,  in  its  day,  in  Southern 
Ohio.  The  improvements  and  growth  caused 
another  addition  to  be  added  in  1823,  called 
the  Eastern  Addition,  and  added  June  6.  The 
first  serious  drawback  was  the  canal  going 
west  of  the  river,  leaving  Piketon  without 
even  a bridge  to  reach  the  canal. 
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HOW  IT  HAD  IMPROVED. 

In  1840  Piketon  had  a population  of  507, 
and  was  doing  a good  general  business.  It 
was  still  the  leading  town  in  the  county,  and 
the  country  around  being  in  a thriving  con- 
dition the  town  felt  the  impulse,  and  its 
growth  if  not  rapid  was  solid.  It  had  three 
churches — Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Ger- 
man Lutheran.  It  had  a fair  school  build- 
ing, and  with  four  general  stores  and  a news- 
paper it  supplied  the  wants  of  its  citizens 
and  the  people  of  the  country  around. 

REMINISCENCE  OF  DAVID  WARE. 

“ When  I came  here  in  April,  1816,  the 
country  was  all  a wilderness,  there  being  but 
a few  farms  yet  occupied.  The  town  of  Pike- 
ton  had  been  laid  out  the  year  previous,  and 
there  were  a few  buildings  erected  here  and 
there.  The  first  house  built  in  Piketon,  I 
think,  was  by  Enoch  Mounts,  and  was  after- 
ward used  as  an  inn.  The  old  building  is 
yet  standing,  and  occupied  by  Andrew  Laugh- 
baum.  There  was  a house,  also,  on  the  lot 
where  B irger  & Sargent’s  store  now  stands, 
and  a few  others  that  were  not  of  much  im- 
portance. The  first  store  was  opened  by  Gen- 
eral Kendell  and  Robert  Lucas.  They  kept 
what  was  called  in  those  days  a large  store, 
carrying  a stock  of  about  $400  or  $500,  and 
of  course  their  sales  were  in  proportion  to 
their  stock.  The  General  was  a veteran  of  the 
Revolution,  and  was  one  of  the  old-timers  here. 
The  first  wagon-maker  was  John  Nessel; 
the  first  blacksmith  was  Colonel  Moore,  and 
the  first  shoemakers  were  Hinds  & Maylme. 
The  first  professional  men  were  Dr.  Spnrck 
and  Lawyer  Seaton.  Piketon,  like  the  great 
cities  of  Athens  and  Rome,  has  had  its 
days  of  prosperity,  and  of  course  must  meet 
the  destruction  of  time.  While  Piketon  was 
the  county  seat  of  Pike  County  it  bid  fair  to 
blot  the  pages  of  history  with  as  much  inter- 
est as  any  town  in  the  valley.” 


PIKETON  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

was  organized  in  1852,  and  was  decidedly  a 
primitive  affair  but  none  the  less  worthy  of 
encouragement.  The  first  fair  was  held  in 
the  fall  of  the  above  year  in  a lot  where  the 
public  school  building  now  stands.  Hot  hav- 
ing their  grounds  enclosed  no  entrance  fee 
was  charged,  and  a rope  constituted  the  ex- 
hibition ring.  Inside  of  this  rope  the  stock 
was  shown,  and  the  winner  received  his  pre- 
mium in  cash.  There  was  no  loss  and  no  dis- 
count. The  money  was  raised  by  “throwing 
in,”  and  after  getting  all  they  could  the  pre- 
miums were  graded  to  meet  the  amount  sub- 
scribed. The  officers  and  citizens  all  helped, 
and  their  services  were  free,  consequently 
there  were  no  outgoes.  There  was  a good 
time  three  days  of  each  year  for  four  years. 
In  1856  they  had  progressed  so  as  to  have 
the  fair  ground  fenced.  It  was  on  the  land  of 
Wm.  Sargent,  and  there  it  was  held  until  the 
opening  of  the  civil  war  and  the  removal  of 
the  county  seat.  It  was  then  allowed  to  fall 
through,  and  no  other  organization  has  ever 
taken  its  place.  These  fairs  were  the  only 
ones  ever  held  in  Pike  County. 

EARLY  INCIDENTS. 

Feb.  1,  1845,  at  two  p.  m.,  the  steamer 
America  arrived  at  thePo  rt  of  Piketon.  This 
was  the  first  steamer  that  plowed  the  waters 
of  the  beautiful  Scioto. 

The  first  shovelful  of  dirt  on  the  Scioto 
Yalley  Railroad  was  taken  from  Snowden 
Sargent’s  field,  May  7,  1877.  The  road  has 
since  been  completed  and  a depot  located  at 
Piketon. 

The  first  passenger  train  of  the  Scioto  Yal- 
ley Railroad  arrived  at  Piketon  at  two  o’clock 
p.  m.,  Nov.  4,  1877. 

Jared  Daniel  is  the  oldest  living  resident  of 
Piketon,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county. 
He  came  in  the  year  1810,  at  the  age  of  eight 
years.  He  has  been  a minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  for  fifty-five  years. 
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Another  old  citizen  worthy  of  mention  is 
13.  C.  Dunham.  lie  has  resided  in  Piketon 
for  over  half  a century  and  been  a Class- 
Leader  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  for 
forty-seven  years. 

The  first  telegraph  office  in  Piketon  was 
established  in  March,  1873;  Will  D.  Ragon, 
operator. 

Among  the  early  physicians  who  were  resi- 
dents of  Piketon  were  Dr.  Peter  Surck  and 
Dr.  Lewis.  The  latter  died  in  1819,  and  the 
former  some  years  later.  Dr.  Reynolds  also 
practiced  for  a short  time  and  then  removed 
to  Kentucky.  Doctors  Tate,  Morrow,  O. 
P.  Phelps,  and  Abel  Phelps,  who  died  in 
1832,  all  practiced  here  in  the  years  previous 
to  1840.  There  are  four  resident  physicians 
in  Piketon  at  the  present  time — Doctors  Scur- 
lock,  Andre,  Berry  and  Hurst. 

The  first  postoffice  in  Pike  County  was  es- 
tablished in  Piketon,  in  1817,  and  John 
Hines  was  the  first  Postmaster.  He  kept 
his  office  in  his  hat,  and  after  the  mail  came 
in  his  letters  were  safely  deposited  there,  and 
then  he  started  out  about  his  business.  When 
a letter  was  called  for,  or  a neighbor  met  him 
and  the  question  asked,  “Have you  a letter 
for  me,  Uncle  John?”  down  would  come  the 
old  hat  and  a search  made  for  the  letter  in 
question.  W.  D.  Ragon  was  Postmaster  for 
several  years  and  died  Jan.  4,  1879.  The 
present  Postmaster  is  John  McMonigal. 

The  Chapman  Guards  were  a military  com- 
pany which  flourished  a few  years  and  then 
disappeared.  They  were  organized  May  25, 
1876,  with  George  L.  Hays  as  Captain; 
Henry  Lewis,  First  Lieutenant,  and  Daniel 
Daily,  Second  Lieutenant.  Geo.  D.  Chap- 
man presented  the  company  with  a flag. 
They  disbanded  October,  1880. 

FLOURING  MILL. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  Piketon  for  many  years  is 
the  completion  of  the  new  flouring  mill,  with 


the  new  roller  patent.  It  was  ready  for  busi- 
ness in  March,  1883,  and  put  up  by  Geo.  L. 
Hays,  in  1882,  at  a cost  of  $12,000.  It  has 
also  a corn  burr.  It  has  all  the  latest  im- 
proved flouring-mill  machinery  and  an  engine 
of  sixty  horse-power.  It  has  a capacity  of 
100  barrels  every  twenty-four  hours. 

PIKETON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

The  School  Board,  in  1837,  by  the  passage  of 
an  ordinance,  was  enabled  to  erect  a school 
building  at  a cost  of  $3,800.  This  served  the 
village  until  1873,  when  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  old  building,  doubling  the  for- 
mer school  facilities  and  otherwise  improving 
it  at  a total  cost  of  $4,000.  This  made  a hand- 
some and  imposing  structure,  57  x 66  feet  in 
size,  sufficient  for  grading  the  schools  into 
five  departments;  four  of  these  are  for  the 
white  children  and  one  for  the  colored.  The 
session  just  passed  shows  an  average  attend- 
ance of  235  white  scholars  and  25  colored. 
John  Dokas  was  the  first  Superintendent,  but 
the  school  was  not  fairly  graded  under  his 
charge.  J.  R.  Purcy  succeeded  him  and  un- 
der his  administration  the  school  was  properly 
arranged  and  made  what  it  was  intended  to 
be,  a graded  school.  He  was  followed  by 
many  able  teachers  and  the  school  has  sus- 
tained, since  Superintendent  Purcy’s  admin- 
istration, an  excellent  standing  as  an  educa- 
tional school.  The  present  Superintendent  is 
S.  K.  Smith. 

PIKETON  LODGE,  NO.  323,  I.  O.  O.  F., 

was  organized  July  17,  1S57,  by  W.  Chid- 
sey,  the  present  Grand  Secretary  of  the  lodge 
of  Ohio.  The  charter  members  were  : E. 
R.  Allen,  J.  W.  Dunham,  Sr.,  David  Ware, 
C.  D.  Whitney,  Jas.  B.  Turner,  Jr.,  and 
James  James.  The  first  officers  were:  E.  R. 
Allen,  N.  G. ; James  James,  V.  G. ; Jno.  W. 
Dunham,  Recording  Secretary ; J.  B.  Turner, 
PermanentSecretary ; David  Ware,Treas.  Dur- 
ing the  history  of  this  lodge  it  has  received  127 
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members  and  its  present  number  is  thirty- 
seven.  The  Past  Grands  number  twenty- 
five.  Its  financial  condition  is  sound  and  the 
order  a successful  one  from  its  inception. 
There  is  cash  on  hand,  $245.18;  invested  of 
the  general  fund,  $l,810.75vand  in  the  widows 
and  orphans’  fund,  $620,  which  gives  a total  of 
$2,675.93  of  cash  and  safe  investments.  The 
present  officers  are  : Henry  Brown,  N.  G.; 
C.  C.  Dailey,  V.  G. ; 1.  N.  Austill,  Record- 
ing Sec.;  Samuel  Brown,  Permanent  See.; 
Geo.  L.  Hays,  Treasurer.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  much  good  to  the  members  and 
families  of  the  order. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Salem  United  Brethren  Church  is  an 
old  organization  and  but  a few  members  were 
able  to  meet  together.  It  now  has  a member- 
ship of  thirty-two.  In  1882  a subscription 
was  raised  to  erect  a church  building  in  their 
neighborhood,  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
township.  It  is  a neat  and  commodious  frame 
building  and  was  completed  at  a cost  of  $700. 
It  is  in  size  24  x 30  feet,  but  plainly  and  com- 
fortably furnished.  The  Trustees  of  the 
church  are:  Frederic  Fry,  E.  Forestand  Fred- 
eric Yoelker.  Rev.  Valentine  Assail  is  the 
pastor. 

Bethlehem  Church . — This  is  a substantial 
brick  church  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Seal 
Township  of  the  United  Brethren  denomina- 
tion, and  was  organized  in  1845  with  nearly 
forty  members.  They  erected  their  neat 
church  at  a cost  of  $3,000  in  1848.  It  is  35 
x 40  feet  in  size.  Their  present  pastor  is  the 
Rev.  Valentine  Assail,  and  the  membership 
has  increased  to  seventy  at  this  time. 

The  German  United  Brethren  Church  of 
Piketon  was  organized  in  1864  under  the 
labor  of  Adam  and  Phillip  Rheinfrank,  only 
four  members  uniting  at  the  time.  The  little 
congregation  struggled  along,  slowly  increas- 
ing, until  they  felt  strong  enough  to  erect  for 
themselves  a house  of  worship.  This  was  done 


by  raising  a subscription,  the  house  being 
commenced  in  1871.  The  building  is  a good 
one,  28  x40  feetpn  dimension,  and  cost  $1,800. 
It  has  a membership  of  thirty-one,  under  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Valentine  Assail. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — The 
progress  of  Methodism  in  Pike  County  is 
almost  coeval  with  the  advent  of  the  first 
white  settler,  starting  as  it  did  within  a few 
years  of  the  settlement  of  Pee  Pee  Prairie. 
In  1801,  at  the  house  of  Snowdon  and  Mary 
Sargent,  preaching  was  begun  by  the  Meth- 
odist ministry.  Their  house  continued  the 
place  for  divine  worship  until  1813,  when  it 
was  moved  one  mile  up  the  prairie,  to  the 
house  of  John  Chenoweth  (now  the  Prather 
farm,  occupied  by  T.  B.  Chenoweth)  where  it 
remained  till  1818,  when  John  Chenoweth 
moved  west,  after  which  the  place  of  worship 
on  the  prairie  was  Abraham  Chenoweth’s 
(where  his  son  Abraham  now  lives).  This 
continued  to  be  a regular  appointment  for 
preaching  until  1850,  when  many  of  the  faith- 
ful who  labored  to  sustain  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  in  their  neighborhood  had 
moved  to  other  places,  and  some  were 
taken  to  that  better  country,  and  because  of 
the  proximity  of  the  churches  in  Piketon  and 
Waverly  this  old  and  faithful  society  was 
dissolved.  In  later  years,  or  in  1869,  a Union 
Sunday-school  was  commenced  in  the  Prairie 
School-house  of  which  James  Wesley  Hayes 
became  the  Superintendent. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Pike- 
ton was  one  of  the  earliest  churches  of  the 
county  and  was  undoubtedly  a branch  of  the 
above  church.  It  was  organized  in  1816,  the 
year  after  Piketon  became  the  county  seat. 
In  1831,  after  a suspension  of  some  months, 
it  was  reorganized  under  the  auspices  and 
services  of  the  Rev.  John  Ulin.  In  1834  they 
erected  their  first  place  of  worship  at  a cost  of 
$900.  In  1854  they  found  the  old  church 
too  small  and  sadly  in  need  of  repair  and 
concluded  to  build  another.  A brick  church, 
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size  40  x 60  feet,  was  erected  at  a cost  of 
$3,000.  The  church  is  now  financially  in 
good  condition.  Service  is  held  every  Sabbath 
day,  the  pastor  being  the  Rev.  James  Adams. 
The  church  has  at  present  a membership  of 
240,  and  the  Sabbath-school  has  an  average 
attendance  of  175.  The  Class-Leaders  are 
Mark  Landrum  and  A.  N.  Wanias. 

Bumgarner  Baptist  Church. — This  church 
is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  township 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches  of  any  de- 
nomination in  the  county.  The  members 
were  first  preached  to  at  their  cabins  by  trav- 
eling ministers  of  their  church,  and  their  own 
organization  was  formed  in  1817,  many  years 
after  their  first  service  had  been  held.  The 
first  organization  was  that  of  the  Hard-Shell 
Baptists,  who  held  services  many  years,  then 
their  present  place  of  worship  was  erected 
through  the  energy  and  perseverance  of 
Jacob  Bumgarner,  and  a missionary  Baptist 
church  was  organized.  This  was  maintained 
for  quite  a number  of  years  when  this  house  of 
worship  was  purchased  by  the  Free-Will 
Baptists  who  had  a large  following  in  Scioto 
County,  organizing  as  early  as  the  year  1816. 
The  church  is  still  occupied  by  this  latter  de- 
nomination. 

First  Presbyterian  Church. — This  church 
was  organized  March  13,  1837.  On  the  15th 
of  the  same  month  a meeting  was  held  to 
elect  trustees  and  other  officers  of  the  church 
organization.  The  presiding  officer  was  Samuel 
Reed;  Clerk,  H.  Remstead;Wm.  Reed, Treas- 
urer, and  Samuel  Reed,  Clark  Alexander,  N. 
K.  Clough,  Robert  Clark  and  Jno.  L.  Reed, 
Trustees.  Their  church  building  was  not  fully 
completed  for  several  years,  funds  being  less 
than  the  expense  of  building.  When  far 
enough  advanced  the  basement  of  the  church 
was  used  for  school  purposes  for  years,  but  is 
now  used  for  the  Sabbath-school  connected 
with  the  church.  The  cost  of  the  structure 
completed  was  $2,000.  The  first  pastor  was 
the  Rev.  Beeman.  The  present  minister  is 


the  Rev.  J.  P.  A.  Dickey.  The  membership 
at  this  time  numbers  eighty.  The  Trustees 
are:  Henry  Brown,  James  Sherlock,  C.  Mc- 
Coy, J.  D.  Hagans  and  J.  R.  English. 

The  German  Lutheran  Church  at  Piketon 
was  organized  in  1845  by  the  German  popu- 
lation living  in  the  village  and  the  vicinity. 
The  organization  though  effected  was  a small 
one,  and  continued  too  weak  in  numbers  and 
finances  to  support  a pastor.  They  had  a 
church  building,  but  being  too  few  to  keep  up 
the  church  with  credit  they  sold  their  place 
of  worship  in  1859,  since  which  time  the  or- 
ganization has  been  suspended. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church , Colored. — 
The  first  organization  of  this  church  is  given 
as  being  in  1856.  It  was  reorganized  in  1863, 
and  has  since  maintained  itself.  In  1872  they 
purchased  of  Charles  H.  Lucas  for  $300  a 
building  which  they  remodeled  and  made  into 
a very  comfortable  church  building.  They 
have  only  a small  membership  at  present, 
under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Daniel  Newsom. 

Colored  Baptist  Church. — There  is  also  a 
small  denomination  of  Colored  Baptists,  who 
hold  their  church  meetings  at  the  same  church 
as  mentioned  above.  It  was  organized  in 
1870,  and  has  grown  slowly.  Its  minister  is 
Rev.  A.  L.  Zimmerman. 

The  total  membership  of  both  congrega- 
tions does  not  exceed  thirty-five. 

BUSINESS  OF  PIKETON. 

J.  R.  English,  Dieterich  & Hamtnon,  Rhein- 
frank  & Foster,  general  stores;  Rheinfrank  & 
Bro.,  T.  M.  Bateman,  groceries;  Barger  & 
Sargent,  general  store  in  connection  with  a 
stock  of  drugs;  G.  L.  Hays,  hardware;  C.  A. 
Richards,  groceries.  Besides  this  there  is  a 
buggy,  wagon  and  blacksmith  shop  carried  on 
by  J.  B.  Patterson  in  connection  with  a paint 
shop;  also,  A.  Kellison,  who  runs  a boot  and 
shoe  shop,  with  which  he  has  a stock  of  boots 
and  shoes.  The  Cussins  Hotel,  Joshua  Cas- 
eins, proprietor;  livery  stable,  W.  E.  Barger, 
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proprietor;  one  furniture  factory;  one  harness 
shop;  one  curiosity  shop;  one  City  Hall.  It 
has  besides  the  railroad  the  turnpike  road, 
called  the  Columbus  & Portsmouth  Pike, 
which  is  a toll-road. 

OFFICIAL. 

The  present  township  officers  (1883)  are: 
Mayor,  S.  L.  Patterson;  J.  D.  Hagans,  A.  C. 
Emory,  A.  J.  Foster,  A.  Kellison,  Joseph 
Whittaker  and  G.  L.  Hays,  Councilmen; 
Clerk,  Hallam  Hempstead. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Adams , son  of  Peter  and  Ma- 
ry Adams,  was  born  June  5,  1837,  in  Clin- 
ton County,  Ohio.  His  parents  were  natives 
of  Delaware,  of  English  descent.  They  were 
among  the  first  pioneers  who  settled  in  Chilli- 
cothe,  coming  there  in  a very  early  day.  They 
afterward  moved  to  Jackson  County,  where 
they  lived  nearly  thirty  years,  when  they  re- 
moved to  Highland  County  where  they  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Peter  Adams  died 
in  1859  aged  seventy-three  years,  and  his  wife 
died  in  1868  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
Our  subject  began  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  and  taught  for  nine  years.  In  1856 
he  entered  the  South  Salem  Academy  of 
Ross  Count}7,  Ohio,  which  he  attended  in  all 
about  two  years.  In  1864  he  joined  the  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  church  and  immedi- 
ately began  preaching,  which  he  continued  to 
do  till  1871,  when  he  joined  the  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  at  pres- 
ent has  charge  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  at  Piketon.  He  was  married  Nov.  5, 
1857,  to  Miss  L.  Doan,  daughter  of  Rev.  T. 
and  Mary  Doan,  of  Clinton  County.  Three 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  of  whom 
two  are  living — C.  0.,  in  the  drug  business  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Horace.  Mr.  Adams  is 
a member  of  Garfield  Commander}7,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  at  Washington  C. -II.,  and  has  passed 
through  the  Blue  Lodge  and  Chapter. 


0.  C.  Andre , M.  I).,  was  born' in  South- 
ern Ohio,  April  29,  1856,  a son  of  P.  D.  and 
Nancy  C.  Andre,  the  former  of  French  and 
the  latter  of  English  descent.  He  attended 
the  district  schools  till  fifteen  years  of  age, 
working  on  the  farm  in  the  summers.  He  then 
attended  the  Portsmouth  High  School  about 
two  years,  after  which  he  studied  medicine 
under  Dr.  A.  B.  Jones,  of  Portsmouth,  nearly 
two  years  when  Dr.  Jones  died.  He  contin- 
ued his  studies  under  Dr.  Kline  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  attended  the  lectures  at 
the  Ohio  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati  two 
terms  and  graduated  Feb.  28,  1877.  He  then 
practiced  at  his  profession  a year  at  Buchan- 
an, Ohio,  when  he  removed  to  Piketon,  where 
he  is  doing  an  extensive  practice;  is  one  of 
the  rising  young  physicians  of  the  county. 
He  is  in  partnership  with  Dr.  J.  R.  Berry, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Berry  & Andre.  He 
was  married  Feb.  28, 1883,  to  Marie  E.,  second 
daughter  of  Snowden  and  Caroline  Sargent, 
who  are  natives  of  Ohio,  and  are  among  Pike- 
ton’s  oldest  residents. 

O.  W.  Bailey  lived  in  his  native  State, 
Delaware,  where  he  was  born,  June  14,  1807, 
till  he  was  five  years  old.  He  then  came  with 
his  parents,  Nathaniel  and  Comfort  Bailey,  to 
Ohio  in  1812,  and  in  1813  settled  in  Scioto 
County,  where  his  father  died,  in  1815.  His 
mother  then  supported  her  family  as  best  she 
could  till  March  8,  1852,  when  she  died,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  Our  subject 
was  reared  to  hard  labor,  having  to  help  clear 
the  land  and  work  on  the  farm.  He  attended 
school  during  the  winters  till  he  reached  the 
age  of  seventeen  years,  since  which  he  has 
been  engaged  in  farming.  After  his  father’s 
death  he  lived  inPike  County  with  his  uncle, 
John  Beachum,  about  ten  years,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Scioto  County.  Eight  years  later 
he  returned  to  Pike  County,  which  he  has  since 
made  his  home.  He  has  by  his  own  industry 
and  economy  become  the  owner  of  over  1,300 
acres  of  land  which  he  has  farmed  very  ex- 
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tensively.  In  1880  his  tax  receipts  were  60 
cents,  and  in  1883  amounted  to  over  $1,100. 
He  was  married  Feb.  3,  1831,  to  Eliza  Guth- 
ry,  born  in  December,  1807,  and  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Gutliry.  Their  children 
are — Mary  J.  (wife  of  B.  II.  Johnson),  Cyn- 
thia (wife  of  W.  N.  Middleton),  Drucilla. 
John,  Sarah,  Elizabeth,  Louisa  (who  was  mar- 
ried to  Presley  Talbot),  are  deceased.  Mr. 
Bailey  was  Township  Treasurer  for  four  years, 
lie  and  wife  have  belonged  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  about  fifty  years. 

John  G. Barger,  son  of  Jacob  and  Nancy  A. 
(Grant)  Barger,  and  great-great-grandson  of 
Jacob  Barger,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
in  Virginia  while  farming  and  improving  land 
which  he  owned  with  his  sons  Jacob  and  John . 
The  Indians  shot  the  father  and  cut  his  head 
ofl  and  stuck  it  on  a pole  near  a cross-road. 
The  boys  made  their  escape  and  hid  them- 
selves till  night,  when  they  returned  home. 
From  these  two  boys  the  Barger  family  has 
sprung.  Two  of  the  members  of  these  boys’ 
families — Jacob  and  Susannah,  cousins — were 
married  December,  1795,  and  in  1808  they 
emigrated  to  Ohio,  settling  on  what  is  now 
known  as  the  old  Barger  farm,  one  mile  east 
of  Piketon,  where  they  spent  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  Jacob  having  died  Sept.  7,  1822.  He 
was  born  March  13,  1769,  and  his  wife,  Oct. 
24,  1776.  She  died  Oct.  24,  1845.  The 
former  was  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  at  his 
death  his  son  Jacob,  the  father  of  John  G., 
took  possession  of  the  farm,  where  he  lived 
till  his  death,  May  22,  1871.  Ilis  wife  was 
born  Oct.  21,  1795,  and  died  Nov.  30,  1870. 
They  reared  five  sons,  all  of  whom  are  still 
living.  John  G.,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  born  Nov.  1,  1828,  and  his  early 
life,  which  was  a scene  of  hard  labor,  was 
spent  on  his  father’s  farm.  He  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  schools  till  he  was  about  nine- 
teen years  old  and  received  a limited  education, 
lie  was  married  April  14,  1853,  to  Lusetta 
Jackson,  born  Oct.  30,  1829,  and  daughter  of 


William  and  Gusanah  (Pruett)  Jackson,  who 
were  natives  of  Virginia.  They  have  lived 
in  Ohio  since  childhood,  first  in  Gallia 
County,  where  they  lived  till  1845,  when  tliey 
moved  to  Jackson  County.  Some  years  after 
they  moved  to  the  city  of  Jackson,  where  Mr. 
Jackson  died,  April  6,  1875.  His  wife  is  still 
living,  aged  seventy-three  years.  Susannah 
Barger,  sister  of  John  G.,  was  born  April  13, 
1831,  and  died  Aug.  19,  1847. 

W.  E.  Barger  was  born  April  24,  1834,  in 
Seal  Township,  near  Piketon,  Ohio,  and  is  the 
youngest  son  of  Jacob  and  Nancy  (Grant) 
Barger,  grandson  of  Jacob  and  Susan  Barger, 
great-grandson  of  Jacob  and  Susanna  Barger, 
and  great-great-grandson  of  Jacob  and  Han- 
nah Barger,  who  were  natives  of  Germany, 
and  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  Revolution.  They  lived  in  Pennsylva- 
nia several  years,  when  Jacob  bought  land  in 
Montgomery  County,  Va.  While  Jacob  and 
his  two  sons,  Jacob  and  John,  were  improving 
this  land  they  were  attacked  by  Indians,  and 
Jacob,  Sr.,  had  his  head  cut  off,  which  was 
stuck  on  a pole  and  placed  at  the  cross-roads. 
The  boys  hid  themselves  in  a hollow  log  until 
night  when  they  went  home  and  told  the  sad 
story.  John’s  son,  Jacob,  married  his  cousin 
Susannah,  daughter  of  Jacob  Barger,  Sr.  They 
moved  to  Ohio  in  1808,  and  settled  on  what  is 
now  known  as  the  old  Barger  farm,  where 
they  lived  till  their  death,  the  former  having 
died  Sept.  7,  1822.  He  was  born  March  13, 
1769.  His  wife,  Susannah,  was  born  Oct.  24, 
1776,  and  died  Oct.  24,  1845.  They  lieared 
nine  children,  of  whom  Jacob,  the  father  of 
W.  E.,  was  the  last  to  die.  His  death  occurred 
May  22,  1871,  while  in  Muscatine  County, 
Iowa.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Ohio 
and  buried  on  the  old  home  farm.  Hi s wife 
was  born  Oct.  21,  1795,  and  died  Nov.  30, 
1870.  W.  E.  Barger,  whose  name  heads  this 
sketch,  was  married  Jan.  13,  1856,  to  Eliza 
C.  Cox,  born  July  26,  1840,  and  a daughter 
of  Jospphand  Susan  Cox,  of  Vinton  County. 
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They  are  the  parents  of  four  children — Jo- 
seph G.,  was  born  Dec.  29, 1856;  Susan,  born 
Aug.  8,1858;  John  G.,  Jr.,  born  June  21, 
1861,  and  Benjamin  F.,  born  Oct.  26,1865. 
Joseph  G.  was  married  Nov.  14,  1881,  to 
Samilda  Overly,  who  was  born  Sept.  12,  1859. 
They  have  one  son — Charles  E.,  born  Nov. 
14,  1882.  John  G.,  Jr., was  married  Sept.  20. 
1882.  Mr.  Barger  followed  farming  until  1882, 
when  he  opened  a livery  in  Piketon,  in  which 
he  has  been  successful.  ITe  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  party. 

John  M.  Barnes,  son  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth (Boydston)  Barnes,  was  born  Sept.  24, 
1821,  near  Piketon.  He  has  followed  farm- 
ing through  life,  and  now  owns  320  acres  of 
fine  land.  He  was  married  in  1819  to  Nancy, 
daughter  of  James  and  Nancy  Sargent.  Four 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  three  of 
whom  are  living — Thomas  S.,  who  was  born 
December,  1850,  and  graduated  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York,  in  1882; 
Sail ie  and  Mary,  living  at  home.  Mr.  Barnes 
is  a Republican  in  politics,  and  he  and  his 
family  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  at  Piketon.  JohnBirnes,  Sr.,  was 
a native  of  Virginia.  He  came  to  Ohio  about 
1801,  and  in  1803  settled  near  Piketon,  where 
he  owned  a large  tract  of  land.  He  served 
three  terms  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  act- 
ed as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
one  term.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  died  Nov.  23,  1834. 

Noah  Boiler , son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy 
(Collison)  Boiler,  was  born  in  Seal  Township, 
Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  5,  1815.  He  was  rear- 
ed on  the  farm  and  attended  the  subscription 
schools  till  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  He 
continued  to  work  on  the  farm  till  1869,  when 
he  went  West,  but  not  liking  the  country 
came  back  at  the  end  of  a year.  He  then 
bought  a farm  in  Ross  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  lived  a short  time,  after  which  he  returned 
to  his  native  county  and  settled  in  Piketon  in 
1871.  He  owns  a good  farm  of  100  acres, 


three  miles  from  Piketon,  which  he  rents. 
He  owns  a fine  grade  of  Alderney  and  Dur- 
ham cows,  which  are  among  the  best  grades 
in  the  State.  His  parents  settled  in  Pike 
County  in  a very  early  day,  and  in  1804  or  ’5 
began  clearing  their  land  from  the  wilderness. 
Of  their  thirteen  children  eight  are  living — 
William,  Margaret,  Noah,  Melinda,  Sarah, 
Joseph,  Isaac  and  Minerva.  Hannah,  David, 
John,  Elizabeth  and  Abigail  are  deceased. 
Mr.  Joseph  Boiler  was  born  in  1777  and 
died  in  1830,  aged  fifty- three  years.  His  wife 
died  in  1840,  aged  sixty-one';  years.  She  was 

born  in  178T,  of  Irish  desce'nt. 

Henry  Brown  was  born  on  the  old  Brown 
farm,  one  mile  east  of  Piketon,  Dec.  1,  1834, 
youngest  of  three  children  of  John  and  Revise 
(Lucas)  Brown.  His  boyhood  days  were  spent 
working  on  the  farm  in  summer  and  attending 
school  in  winter.  He  was  married  Dec.  4, 
1855,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Eliz- 
abeth A.  Duke.  Nine  children  have  been 
born  to  them,  of  whom  seven  are  living — 
Charles  E.,  Annie  L.,  Dora  B.,  Eliza  L.,  Har- 
ry K.,  George  W.  and  Sallie  D.  He  owns  a 
farm  of  250  acres  which  he  works  in  connec- 
tion with  a mill  known  as  Brown’s  Water- 
mill. He  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  is  a member  of  Piketon  Lodge, 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  from  his  first  vote  to  the 
present  has  been  a Republican  in  politics.  His 
mother,  Revise  Brown,  was  born  in  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  March  25,  1802.  His  father, 
John  Brown,  was  born  fn  Loudoun  County, 
Va.,  March  22,  1792,  and  came  to  Ohio  with 
his  parents  in  1797,  and  was  engaged  in  early 
manhood  in  flat-boating  to  New  Orleans,  mak- 
ing his  first  trip  before  steam  was  used  on 
Western  waters,  consequently  having  to  walk 
on  his  return  home.  He  made  fourteen  trips 
to  New  Orleans  in  all,  and  from  exposure  and 
overwork  died  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  a leading  man  in  his  county,  and  highly 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

R.  J.  Gandy , farmer,  section  16,  Seal  Town- 
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ship,  was  born  July  4.  1829,  in  Virginia, 
where  lie  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm. 
His  parents,  David  and  Mary  Candy,  were  of 
Dutch  and  Irish  descent,  and  came  to  Ohio 
with  our  subject,  where  they  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days.  His  father  was  a sol- 
dier in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  Sept.  23, 
1881,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  R.  J.  attend- 
ed the  common  schools  during  the  winter  till 
he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  He  has 
always  followed  farming.  He  was  married  in 
1866  to  Margaret  A.,  daughter  of  William  and 
Sarah  Odell.  They  have  had  one  child — John 
W.,  who  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  Candy  has 
been  a member  of  Piketon  Lodge,  No.  323, 
I.  O.  O.  F.,  since  1858. 

Charles  Cissna  was  born  in  1815  and  was 
brought  to  Piketon  when  an  infant,  by  his 
parents,  Captain  Charles  and  Dorcas  Cissna, 
who  were  early  pioneers  of  Southern  Ohio. 
His  father  served  in  the  war  of  1812  under 
General  Harrison  during  the  whole  campaign 
till  he  received  a gun-shot  wound,  from  the 

1 effects  of  which  he  died  in  1827.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  when  a young  man  learned  the 

I harness-maker’s  trade  under  his  brother  John, 
and  afterward  kept  a shop  in  Piketon  thirty- 
two  years.  During  the  latter  part  of  that  time 
and  since,  he  has  been  very  extensively  en- 
gaged in  farming,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  400 
acres  of  fine  land.  March  30,  1847,  he  was 
; married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and 
i Mary  Ann  Adams.  They  have  had  five  chil- 
ij  dren,  of  whom  four  are  living — Walter  A., 
(a  wholesale  clothier,  of  Portsmouth),  Mary 
A.,  Florence  (wife  of  George  Levisy),  and 
Scioto  Valley.  North  America  and  Havana 
are  deceased. 

Benjamin  F.  Daniels  was  born  April  17, 
1840,  on  the  old  homestead  in  Seal  Township, 
Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of  Benjamin 
Daniels,  a native  of  Ohio,  of  Irish  descent. 
B.  F.  received  a limited  education  at  the  com- 
mon schools  which  he  attended  during  the 
winters,  being  employed  on  the  farm  in  the 
50 


summer  months.  He  has  always  followed  ag- 
ricultural pursuits.  He  was  married  Nov.  29, 
1869,  to  Christina  E.  Zahn,  who  was  born  Oct. 
1,  1845,  a daughter  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
Zahn.  Eight  children  were  born  to  this  union 
— George  A.,  William  S.,  Jacob,  Emma  R., 
Charles,  Benjamin,  Alva  and  Elizabeth.  Mrs. 
Daniels  died  May  16,  1883.  Mr.  Daniels  has 
held  several  township  offices  during  his  life. 

A.  J.  Dielerich,  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
Dieterich,  was  born  Sept.  20,  1825,  in  Scioto 
County,  Ohio.  He  was  reared  on  a farm  and 
when  twenty  years  old  went  to  boating  lum- 
ber to  Cincinnati  and  other  points  on  the 
Ohio  River,  which  occupation  he  followed  till 
he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  since  which 
he  has  been  engaged  in  farming,  and  now 
owns  900  acres  of  fine  land.  He  was  married 
Sept.  20,  1845,  to  Sarah  A.  Coffman,  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  and  Mary  Coffman,  who  were 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  of  German  descent. 
They  had  one  son,  Stephen,  who  died  in  1872, 
aged  fourteen.  Mrs.  Dieterich  died  in  1874, 
aged  forty-four  years,  and  in  1876  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Nancy  Weeten.  Mr.  Dieterich 
is  a breeder  of  fine  stock,  short-horn  cattle, 
merino  sheep,  Poland-China  hogs,  etc.  His 
father  was  born  Jan.  1,  1794,  and  his  mother 
was  born  March  4,  1794.  They  were  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  moved  to  Scioto  County, 
Ohio,  about  1820,  and  a few  years  later  moved 
to  Pike  County,  Ohio,  where  they  spent  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  The  father  died  June  18, 

1862,  and  the  mother  died  May  30,  1857. 

George  Downing , deceased,  was  born  in 

1800,  in  Pee  Pee  Township,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio, 
and  was  married  Aug.  28,  1832,  to  Elizabeth 
Barger,  who  died  April  5,  1862.  Sept.  24, 

1863,  he  was  again  married  to  Annie,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  and  Abigail  Allen.  They  were 
blessed  with  five  children — George  W.,  Eliza- 
beth Jane,  Hannah  E.,  William  H.  and  John 
W.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Maryland, 
and  came  to  Ohio  in  1799,  and  when  an  in- 
fant his  parents  moved  to  Seal  Township  and 
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located  on  a farm,  where  for  nearly  eighty- 
two  years  our  subject  continued  to  reside.  He 
died  Aug.  9,  1881,  leaving  quite  a large  fort- 
une to  his  wife  and  children. 

J.  li.  English  was  born  June  6,  1841,  and 
is  a son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (G-ory)  Eng- 
lish, nati  ves  of  Pennsylvania,  the  former  born 
April  4,  1810,  of  Irish  descent,  and  the  latter 
born  in  1813,  of  Scotch-Irisli  descent,  and  died 
in  1817.  He  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  till  his  sixteenth  year,  after  which  he 
went  to  a High  School  for  one  term,  and  in 
1858  received  a certificate  to  teach  in  the  old 
Piketon  court-house.  He  began  teaching 
when  seventeen  years  old,  which  he  followed 
for  ten  years.  He  then  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising in  Oooperville  for  about  ten  years,  after 
which  he,  in  1877,  opened  a wholesale  grocery 
store  in  Chill icothe,  under  the  firm  name  of 
English  & Vaughters,  which  continued  over  a 
year.  He  then  moved  to  Columbus,  but  nine 
months  later  came  to  Piketon,  and  in  1880 
engaged  in  his  present  business,  where  he  car- 
ries a stock  of  about  $2,000.  He  established 
the  Piketon  Courier,  which  he  ran  for  several 
years.  He  was  married  May  16,  1862,  to 
Mrs.  Sattie  C.  (Landrum)  Westfall,  born  June 
13,  1843,  in  Jackson  County,  of  Scotch  de- 
scent. They  have  had  eleven  children — Dilly 

A.  (wife  of  W.  I.  Hays),  Flora  B.,  Louella 

B. ,  Mary  E.,  Alonzo  T.,  Myrtie  A.,  Sarah  B., 
Cynthia  C.,  Clyde  M.,  Charles  C.  and  Francis 
E.  In  politics  Mr.  English  is  a Republican. 
In  1877  he  was  nominated  for  Representative, 
but  was  defeated.  Since  a young  man  he  had 
belonged  to  the  U.  P.  Presbyterian,  but  in  1876 
he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  at; 
Piketon,  and  is  now  Superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath-school. 

R.  C.  Emory , son  of  I.  J.  and  Elizabeth 
Emory,  wasb:>rn  Aug.  16,  1813,  in  Scioto 
County.  Ohio.  His  father  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  April  24,  1796,  and  was  a Captain 
in  the  late  war.  He  died  June  13,  1872,  aged 
seventy-seven  years.  His  wife  was  born  in 


Kentucky,  March  16,  1806,  and  is  yet  living. 
Our  subject  worked  on  the  farm  with  his 
father  and  attended  school  at  intervals  till  he 
was  eighteen  years  old.  Sept.  15,  1862,  he  en- 
listed in  the  Seventh  Ohio  Cavalry, as  a private. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Nashville, 
Resaca,  Knoxville  and  a number  of  others 
of  less  importance,  and  was  mustered  out  June 
15,  1865,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He  then  engag- 
ed in  the  mercantile  trade  for  two  years  at 
Powell sville,  Ohio,  after  which  he  followed 
farming  till  three  years  ago,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  buying  and  shipping  lumber.  He 
was  married  March  11,  1866,  to  Lucinda, 
daughter  of  Levina  Charbot,  who  is  of  French 
descent.  Of  their  seven  children  five  are  liv- 
ing— ChloeM.,  Levina  E.,  Jennie  F.,  Annie 
L.  and  Mary  E.  Cora  A.  and  R.  C.  are  de- 
ceased. 

J.  M.  Eoster , son  of  Jeremiah  and  Sarah 
(Kemper)  Foster,  was  born  in  Ross  County, 
Ohio,  Feb.  2,  1826.  His  father  was  born 
near  Union  town,  Pa.,  and  came  to  Ross 
County,  Ohio,  with  his  parents  about  1810, 
where  he  was  married.  They  had  three  chil- 
dren, Mr.  Foster  having  died  shortly  before 
the  birth  of  our  subject.  Mrs.  Foster  after- 
ward married  James  Nebergall.  They  had 
a family  of  four  daughters.  She  died  in  1849. 
Our  subject  received  a limited  educa- 
tion at  the  common  district  school  which 
he  attended  during  the  winter  seasons, 
being  employed  the  remainder  of  the  year 
on  the  farm.  He  attended  school  after 
he  became  of  age  and  worked  at  farming  by 
the  month.  He  came  to  Pike  County  in 
the  spring  of  1853  and  located  on  a farm  two 
miles  from  Piketon,  which  belonged  to  D.  P. 
March,  of  Ross  County.  Mr.  Foster  became 
a clerk  in  Mr.  March’s  mercantile  store,  in 
which  he  continued  till  1861.  He  then  be- 
gan the  mercantile  business  for  himself  with 
his  present  partner,  Adam  Rheinfrank.  Tney 
first  opened  a small  groceryand  meeting  with 
success  were  soon  enabled  to  increase  their 
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stock.  When  Morgan  raided  Ohio  in  June, 
1863,  the  troops  appropriated  his  stock  to 
their  own  use  which  was  a heavy  loss  at  that 
time,  but  their  credit  being  good  they  were 
soon  able  to  replace  it  and  have  since  contin- 
ued to  be  very  successful  in  their  business.  In 
politics  Mr.  Foster  is  a Republican  and 
always  votes  that  ticket.  He  was  married  in 
1848  to  Eulinda  Brodess,  of  Ross  County, 
and  a daughter  of  John  Brodess.  They  have 
one  daughter. 

S.  C.  Green , proprietor  of  the  rock  quarry 
at  Piketon,  was  born  Feb.  15,  1824,  in  Pike- 
ton,  and  is  a son  of  G-eorge  and  Annie  Green, 
natives  of  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  respect- 
ively. He  was  reared  on  a farm  and  attend- 
ed school  part  of  each  winter  till  he  was  twen- 
ty years  old,  after  which  he  followed  farming 
till  1849.  He  then  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Moore  & 
Green.  He  sold  out  in  1854  and  engaged  in 
fanning  till  1859  when  he  became  a partner 
of  Mr.  Mirk,  in  the  dry-goods  business,  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Mark  & Green.  In  six 
years  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Bailey  & 
Green,  and  in  1878  lie  sold  out  and  opened  up 
the  Green  Rock  Quarry.  He  was  married  in 
October,  1856,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Matilda  Colman,  natives  of  Virginia,  liv- 
ing near  Harper’s  Ferry.  Of  their  ten  chil- 
dren eight  are  living — Alice,  Carrie,  Lulu, 
Elizabeth,  Nellie,  George,  Jessie  and  Cordit. 
Charles  and  Boyd  are  deceased.  In  politics 
Mr.  Green  affiliates  with  the  Democratic  par- 
ty. He  has  held  the  offices  of  Trustee  and 
Treasurer  for  the  township. 

Alexander  Gregg , son  of  J ohn  and  Martha 
Gregg,  was  born  Sept.  2,  1848.  He  lived  on 
the  home  farm  and  received  a liberal  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  which  he  attended 
till  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  since  which 
time  he  has  followed  the  avocation  of  a farm- 
er. His  father  came  to  Ohio  in  1816  and 
worked  on  a farm  for  $4.00  a month  for  a 
time,  after  which  he  worked  on  the  Ohio  & 


Erie  canal  for  $9  per  month.  He  continued  to 
rise  till  he  was  made  foreman  of  the  work,  at 
which  he  made  $3.00  per  day.  After  the  ca- 
nal was  completed  he  engaged  in  farming  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  J uly  8,  1877,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine  years.  He  was  married 
Aug.  11,  1831,  to  Martha  McMillin.  They 
were  the  parents  of  seven  children  of  whom 
four  are  living — Amanda,  wife  of  Hrenry  Mc- 
Kenzie; Margaret  J.,  widow  of  John  Couch; 
J.  W.,  and  Alexander,  the  name  which  heads 
this  sketch.  Tnose  deceased  are  Julia,  George 
and  Ida  A.,  who  was  the  wife  of  J.  P.  Welch. 
John  Gregg,  Sr.,  was  elected  Treasurer  of 
Pike  County  in  1853,  but  was  not  a candidate 
for  re-election  in  1855,  he  having  changed 
from  a Democrat  to  a Republican.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  owned  1,280  acres  ofland 
in  this  State  and  a farm  of  400  acres  in  Mis- 
souri. 

Hon.  John  IF.  Gregg)  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser,  was  born  July  13,  1845,  and  is  a son 
of  John  Gregg,  who  was  born  Oct.  15,  1808, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  when  sixteen  years  of 
age  emigrated  to  Ohio.  He  was  a poor  boy 
and  began  working  at  low  wages.  He  afterward 
worked  on  the  Ohio  Canal  and  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  foreman  at  a salary  of  $3.00  per  day. 
Our  subject  was  reared  a farmer  in  Seal  Town- 
ship, Pike  County,  and  received  his  education 
at  the  public  schools.  He  has  made  farming 
and  stock-raising  his  occupation  through  life. 
He  was  married  Nov.  8,  1866,  to  Minnie  C., 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Susan  Downing,  who 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Pike  County. 
They  have  five  children — John  W.,  George 
A.,  Ada  B.,  Edgar  M.  and  Minnie  E.  In 
1883  Mr.  Gregg  was  nominated  for  State  Sen- 
ator by  the  Republican  party,  and  at  the  Oc- 
tober election  was  elected  by  a large  majority 
over  his  opponent,  Mr.  Wasliam,  of  Jackson 
County.  He  lias  always  been  a warm  support- 
er of  the  Republican  party. 

George  L.  Hays  was  born  Sept.  27,  1S34,  in 
Pike  County, Ohio,  a son  of  James  and  Marga- 
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ret  Hays,  who  were  natives  of  Virginia,  of  Ger- 
man and  Irish  descent.  They  moved  to  Ohio 
and  lived  in  Pee  Pee  Township  till  the  father 
died,  June  22,  1856.  The  mother  is  still  liv- 
ing at  Waverlv,  Ohio,  aged  seventy-seven 
years.  Our  subject  followed  farming  till  1882, 
when  he  sold  his  farm  and  engaged  in  the 
hardware  business.  He  soon  built  the  Pike- 
ton  Roller  Mills,  of  which  he  is  yet  proprie- 
tor. In  July,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company 
B,  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Ohio  In- 
fantry, as  a private  under  his  brother,  Captain 
W.  C.  Hays.  He  was  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  Dec.  6,  1862,  and  Sept.  16,  1863, 
was  made  First  Lieutenant.  He  participated 
in  a number  of  battles,  and  was  mustered  out 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  12,  1865.  He  was 
married  Aug.  6,  1856,  to  Emily,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Matilda  Coleman,  who  are  of  Ger- 
man descent.  They  have  had  twelve  children, 
five  now  living — Margaret,  George,  Emma, 
Hattie  and  Kate  M.  Those  deceased  are 
Joseph,  Martha,  Lizzie,  and  four  who  died  in 
infancy.  Mr.  Hays  has  passed  all  the  chairs, 
and  is  now  Treasurer  of  Piketon  Lodge,  No. 
223,  I.  O.  O.  F.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Sabbath-school. 

Hallam  Hemstead , Sr.,  deceased,  was  born 
in  New  London,  Conn.,  July  23,  1796.  June 
10,  1802,  his  father  left  New  London,  and 
Aug.  8 landed  at  Marietta,  Ohio.  He  was  by 
trade  a rope-maker.  He  represented  his  fel- 
low citizens  in  the  Legislature  at  Chillicothe 
in  1805,  and  in  1808  or  1809  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In 
1810  he  removed  to  Cincinnati  and  was  in 
business  with  a distant  relative  named 
L’Homedieu  for  a few  months,  when  he  re- 
moved about  a mile  above  Maysville,  where 
his  wife  died  and  he  married  his  second  wife, 
Elizabeth  Slight.  He  afterward  removed  to 
New  York,  where  he  lost  his  second  wife, 
and  then  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  died  in 
1834,  aged  seventy-one  years.  In  1813  our 


subject  was  hired  as  a clerk  in  the  warehouse 
of  J.  II.  Thornton,  who  was  then  a Govern- 
ment agent  for  receiving  munitions  of  war, 
provisions,  etc.,  for  the  war  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britian.  In  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1814  he  worked  at  brick-mak- 
ing, and  the  next  year  was  employed  as  as- 
sistant to  J.  R.  Turner,  Clerk  of  the  Courts 
of  Scioto  County,  and  Nov.  15,  1815,  came  to 
Piketon.  He  then  clerked  for  Robert  Lucas 
and  Captain  Cissna  till  the  latter  part  of  1821, 
and  Jan.  17,  1822,  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Recorder  of 
the  county.  He  held  the  office  of  Clerk  till 
Aug.  31, 1843,  and  that  of  Recorder  till  Oct. 
1,  1842.  He  was  also  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  several  years,  serving  till  the  fall  of 
1843,  when  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the 
county,  continuing  in  the  latter  office  till 
June,  1851.  His  first  official  act  was  to  issue 
himself  a license  to  marry  Mary  H.  B.  Cissna, 
by  whom  he  had  seven  children — Charles  E., 
Clarissa,  Henry,  Hallam,  Orlando  P.,  George 
C.  and  Giles.  His  wife  died  March  5,  1859. 
In  the  fall  of  1852  he  went  into  the  boot  and 
shoe  business,  in  which  he  continued  till  1861. 
In  April,  1858,  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  Seal  Township,  and  in  1859-’60  was 
Mayor  of  Piketon.  In  October,  1860,  he  was 
elected  Probate  Judge  of  Pike  County,  and 
served  one  term.  June  15, 1861,  as  Judge  of 
Probate,  he  again  issued  himself  a license  to 
marry,  and  on  the  16th  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Amanda  V.  Chapman.  Judge  Hemstead  was 
appointed  Postmaster  by  President  Lincoln  in 
1865,  an  office  he  held  till  his  death.  He  was 
very  industrious,  and  correct  in  all  his  busi- 
ness transactions.  His  father  was  a “ Jeffer- 
sonian” in  the  latter’s  youthful  days,  and  he 
himself  voted  for  Andrew  Jackson  on  his  first 
election,  but  in  1829  voted  against  him.  On 
the  organization  of  the  Whig  party  he  allied 
himself  with  it,  but  after  its  dissolution  acted 
with  the  Republican  party  till  after  the  war. 
He  judged  the  policy  of  that  party  on  Recon- 
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struction  was  wrong  and  withdrew  his  sup- 
port of  it,  but  the  summer  prior  to  his  death 
expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  withdrew  from  politics. 
Judge  Hemstead  was  a life-long  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  was 
not  demonstrative,  but  was  nevertheless  a 
man  of  deep  faith.  He  died  Dec.  9,  1869,  and 
in  his  death  Pike  County  lost  one  of  her  most 
substantial  citizens. 

Hon.  Alfred  Moore  was  born  in  Pike 
County,  Ohio,  Feb.  13,  1825,  the  fifth  son  of  a 
family  of  fifteen  children  of  Levi  and  Polly 
(Higginsbotham)  Moore,  natives  of  Virginia, 
his  father  born  April  29, 1788,  and  his  mother 
July  28,  1795.  His  parents  were  married 
June  12,  1810,  and  in  1818  came  to  Ohio  and 
located  near  Piketon,  where  his  father  died 
Feb.  20,  1873,  and  his  mother  Oct.  2,  1878. 
Mr.  Moore’s  early  educational  advantages 
were  limited,  and  the  most  of  his  education 
was  obtained  by  hard  study  after  he  reached 
manhood.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
united  with  the  Methodist  church,  but  in 
1864  withdrew  from  that  denomination  and 
connected  himself  with  the  Christian  Union 
church,  and  since  that  time  has  been  a 
licensed  minister.  He  was  married  Sept.  18, 
1843,  to  Susan,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Polly 
(Randall)  Ross,  natives  of  Virginia.  To  them 
were  born  five  children — Hannah  (now  the 
wife  of  George  Masters),  Levi,  Polly  (now 
Mrs.  John  Hatfield),  Charles  P.,  and  Harriet 
A.,  who  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Moore  died 
May  13,  1855.  May  13,  1856,  Mr.  Moore 
married  Elizabeth  A.,  daughter  of  John  and 
Jane  Beasley.  Her  father  was  born  in  1811, 
and  died  April  13,  1843.  Eleven  children 
were  born  to  them — George  B.,  John  M., 
Rosa  J.  (wife  of  James  Southworth),  Ella, 
Given,  Thomas  M.,  Alfred,  Jr.,  William  B., 
Joel  C.,  Nannie  M.  and  Clara  E.  D.  In  1879 
Mr.  Moore  was  elected  to  represent  Pike 
County  in  the  State  Legislature  by  a Demo- 
cratic majority  of  483.  He  supported  the 


Smith  Sunday  law,  the  Pond  law,  supported 
Allen  G.  Thurman  for  Senator  against  Gar- 
field, introduced  a bill  authorizing  the  com- 
missioners to  levy  a tax  of  $12,000  to  build 
the  Piketon  bridge,  and  another  of  $6,000  to 
finish  the  Waverly  & Cooperville  Turnpike. 
In  1881  he  was  re-elected  by  a majority  of 
500.  During  this  assembly  he  voted  against 
the  Scott  law,  supported  the  Canal  bill,  and 
introduced  several  important  turnpike  bills, 
etc.  Mr.  Moore  is  a conscientious  and  God- 
fearing man,  and  all  his  dealings,  both  of  a 
private  and  public  nature,  are  in  accordance 
with  his  religious  principles. 

Colonel  James  Moore , deceased,  was  born 
Jan.  10,  1793,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Enos  and  Elizabeth  Moore,  the  former  born 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1765,  and  the  latter  in 
Virginia,  Jan.  12,  1777.  At  the  age  of  eight 
years  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Ross 
County,  Ohio.  They  were  about  the  first 
settlers  of  the  county.  He  was  a great  hunter 
during  liis  life,  and  was  noted  for  his  accu- 
racy as  a marksman.  When  eighteen  years 
old  he  went  to  Chillicothe,  where  he  learned 
the  blacksmith’s  trade.  During  the  war  of 
1812  he  enlisted  in  the  company  of  Captain 
Samuel  L.  Jones,  and  served  till  he  was  hon- 
orably discharged,  Aug.  31,  1813.  He  was 
commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel,  April  14, 
1846,  and  May  30,  1846,  he  was  commissioned 
as  Brigadier-General  of  the  Third  Brigade  oi 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Ohio  Militia.  He 
was  married,  May  26,  1817,  to  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  Abraham  and  Rebecca  Chenoweth, 
who  settled  in  Pee  Pee  Township  in  1796. 
He  was  again  married,  Oct.  5,  1854,  to  Anna 
E.,  daughter  of  Alexander  and  Henrietta 
Bateman.  Colonel  Moore  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Piketon,  and  was  the  first 
blacksmith  of  the  place,  where  he  carried  on 
that  business  many  years.  He  was  an 
aptive  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  for  miny  years  previous  to  his  death. 

Henry  Morgan,  son  of  Thomas  and  Nancy 
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Morgan,  was  born  March  18,  1845,  in  Jack- 
son  County.  He  worked  on  the  farm  and 
attended  the  public  schools  till  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  since  which  he  has  followed 
the  teacher’s  profession  a period  of  eighteen 
years.  He  was  married  Dec.  19,  1879,  to 
Carrie  R.,  daughter  of  B.  P.  and  Julia  A. 
Violet,  of  Seal  Township,  Pike  County,  They 
have  two  children — Carrie  D.  and  Thurman 
L.  Mr.  Morgan  is  a member  of  Piketon 
Lodge,  No.  323,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  is  Past 
Grand  of  the  same.  In  1879-’80  he  was  Dis- 
trict Deputy  Grand  Master.  His  parents 
came  to  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  in  1840,  and 
in  1857  moved  to  Pike  County,  where  the 
father  died  April  25,  1880,  aged  seventy-five 
years,  and  the  mother  is  yet  living  at  the 
age  ol  seventy-nine  years. 

William  Patterson , deceased,  was  born 
Feb.  20,  1823,  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 
He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  reared  by  his  aunt.  He  attended  the 
common  schools,  and  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  the  High  School  at  Philadelphia, 
where  he  received  a good  education.  He 
left  school  when  sixteen  years  old,  after  which 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  black- 
smith’s trade,  after  which  he  worked  some 
years  at  that  business.  In  1846  he  came  to 
Piketon,  Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  buggies  and  wagons,  in  connec- 
tion with  blackstnithing,  till  his  death, which 
occurred  June  11,  1879.  He  was  married 
Jan.  10,  1850,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  John 
and  Levisa  Brown,  who  were  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia. Seven  children  blessed  this  union, 
six  now  living — Levisa  E.,  wife  of  Dr.  W. 
R.  Hurst;  John  B.,  who  is  carrying  on  his 
father’s  business;  William  II.,  in  the  West; 
Thomas  N.,  Samuel  L.  and  Charlie  K. 
George  is  deceased.  Mr.  Patterson  was  a 
Republican  in  politics,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  all  political  campaigns,  and  generally 
acted  as  chairman  of  all  meetings.  He  was 
formerly  a member  of  the  Baptist  church, 


but  there  being  no  church  of  that  denom- 
ination in  his  neighborhood,  two  years 
previous  to  his  death  he  united  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Piketon.  He 
was  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  lodge  at 
Piketon,  and  was  buried  in  the  sacred  to- 
kens of  Odd  Fellowship. 

Adam  Rheinfrank , son  of  Martin  and  Su- 
san Rheinfrank,  was  born  Nov.  11,  1824,  in 
Bavaria,  Germany.  He  attended  school  in 
his  native  country  until  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  when  he  followed  farming  until  1846. 
He  then  came  to  America  and  settled  near 
Piketon,  Pike  County,  and  followed  farming 
up  to  1858,  when  he  moved  to  Piketon, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  After  coming 
to  Piketon  he  embarked  in  the  mercantile 
business  with  his  brother,  George  C.  Rhein- 
frank. This  firm  existed  three  years,  when 
the  building  and  stock  was  consumed  by 
fire.  He  then  embarked  in  the  same  busi- 
ness with  J.  M.  Foster,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Foster  & Rheinfrank.  They  carry  a stock 
of  $2,500,  with  an  average  sale  of  about 
$12,000  per  year.  He  was  married  Nov.  11, 
1846,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Margaret  Ruf.  They  are  the  parents  of  seven 
children,  of  whom  five  survive — Philip  N. 
and  Jacob,  who  are  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Piketon;  Philbena,  wife  of  Philip  P. 
ILamon;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Nelson  Shelton, 
and  Maggie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rheinfrank  are 
members  ot  the  German  United  Brethren 
church,  and  he  has  been  Superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath-school  a number  of  years.  He  has 
also  been  a member  of  the  town  council  a 
number  of  years. 

John  W.  Roberts  was  born  Oct.  22,  1829, 
in  Virginia,  and  is  a son  of  Edward  II.  and 
Irena  Roberts,  who  were  natives  of  Virginia 
but  emigrated  to  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  in 
1839,  where  the  father  died  shortly  after.  The 
family  then  moved  to  Pike  County,  where 
the  mother  died  in  1865.  John  AV.  was 
reared  on  the  farm  and  received  a limited  ed- 
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ucation  at  the  common  school,  but  at  the  age 
of  twenty  years  he  went  to  Albany  Univer- 
sity, where  he  remained  about  two  years.  lie 
then  taught  several  years  in  the  public 
schools,  after  which  he  engaged  in  farming 
and  dealing  in  lumber,  which  occupation  he 
yet  follows.  He  was  married  in  1S58  to 
Mary  E.  Smith,  who  died  in  June,  1859. 
This  union  was  blessed  with  two  children, 
only  one  now  living — Annie,  wife  of  John 
Wilton.  In  December,  1859,  Mr.  Roberts 
was  married  to  Ellen  Smith,  who  has  borne 
him  nine  children.  In  politics  he  affiliates 
with  the  Greenback  party,  and  cast  his  first 
vote  for  John  C.  Fremont. 

James  Sargent  was  born  Jan.  23,  1823, 
in  Seal  Township,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  and  is  the 
fourth  son  of  James  and  Nancy  Sargent,  the 
former  a native  of  Maryland  and  the  latter  of 
Moorfield,  Va.,  who  came  to  Ohio  in  a very 
early  day.  The  father  was  a farmer  by  occu- 
pation, and  died  in  August,  1854,  aged  sev- 
enty-one years.  Our  subject  was  reared  on 
the  home  farm  and  attended  the  common 
schools  till  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and 
in  1846  he  entered  the  Marietta  College, 
where  he  remained  three  years,  taking  a sci- 
entific course.  In  1850  he  went  to  California 
where  he  spent  several  years  at  the  gold 
mines,  when  he  returned  home  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  farming,  and  now  owns  435 
acres  of  land  near  Pike  ton.  He  has  several 
Clydesdale  horses  and  a number  of  heads  of 
Holstein  cattle  imported  from  Holland  and 
Friesland  in  1880.  He  was  married  Feb.  24, 
1858,  to  Lydia  A.,  daughter  of  T.  W.  and 
Elizabeth  Sargent.  They  have  had  five  chil- 
dren, of  whom  four  are  living — Thornton  W., 
Elizabeth,  Charles  II.  and  Samuel  S.  Nancy 
is  deceased.  Mr.  Sargent  taught  school  sev- 
eral years  when  a young  man. 

Snowden  Sargent  was  born  June  10,  1815, 
in  Seal  Township,  and  is  the  second  son  of 
James  and  Nancy  (Steinborger)  Sargent. 
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He  lived  on  the  farm  till  1856,  since  which 
time  he  has  resided  in  Piketon,  where  he 
owns  thirty-five  acres  of  land.  He  was  mar- 
ried Sept.  9,  1850,  to  Miss  C.  A.,  daughter  of 
James  and  Nancy  (Codings)  Cole,  of  Adams 
County,  Ohio.  Of  their  four  children  three 
are  living — Nancy  S.,  wife  of  C.  C.  Daily; 
Snowden  C.,  born  April  6,  1856,  and  E.  E., 
wife  of  Dr.  O.  C.  Andre.  M.  E.,  youngest- 
daughter,  died  in  1881  aged  nearly  twenty 
years.  Mr.  Sargent’s  parental  ancestors 
were  of  English  descent,  and  his  maternal  an- 
cestors were  natives  of  Virginia.  His  father's 
death  occurred  Aug.  24,  1854,  his  mother 
having  died  Sept.  7,  1846. 

Dr.  William  Sourloch , son  of  James  and 
Margaret  (Jenkins)  Scurlock,  was  born  Nov. 
25,  1829,  in  Jackson  County,  Ohio.  His 
father  was  a native  of  North  Carolina  and 
came  to  Ohio  in  1811,  and  settled  in  Gallia 
County,  near  where  the  town  of  Vinton  now 
stands,  being  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers,  and 
a noted  marksman  and  hunter.  In  1816  or 
1817  he  moved  to  Jackson  County,  just  about 
the  time  the  county  was  laid  out,  and  was 
present  when  the  town  was  laid  out  as  the 
county  seat,  which  previously  went  by  the 
name  of  Salt  Lick,  from  the  salt  works  in  the 
vicinity.  In  1857  he  moved  with  his  family 
to  Pike  County,  where  he  lived  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  March  28,  1874,  aged  sev- 
enty-eight years.  He  assisted  in  building  the 
first  bridge  across  Salt  Creek.  Our  subject- 
studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Timothy  Marvin 
in  1852,  ’53  and  ’54.  During  the  winters 
of  1851  and  1854  he  taught  school  to 
secure  funds  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
medical  studies.  In  1855,  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine  under  the  guidance  of 
his  preceptor,  until  1856,  after  which  he 
practiced  a short  time  in  Gallia  County.  He 
has  followed  his  profession  in  Piketon  since 
1859,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Bliss, 
is  the  oldest  practitioner  in  the  county.  Oct 
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10,  1861,  he  was  married  to  Mary  S.  Cissna, 
born  Sept.  2,  1835,  and  daughter  of  John 
and  Sarah  P.  (Ingersoll)  Cissna,  natives  ot 
Ohio.  Of  the  two  children  born  to  them 
one  is  living — William,  aged  thirteen  years. 
Willimetta  died  when  thirteen  months  old. 
Mrs.  Scurlock  died  Dec.  26,  1877,  at  the  age 
of  forty-two  years;  and  Sept.  29,  1878,  Dr. 
Scurlock  was  married  to  Clara  Burns,  of  Ad- 
ams County,  Ohio,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  and 
M iry  A.  Burns.  He  has  been  a member  of 
the  M.  E.  church  for  twenty-tour  years.  He 
was  appointed  United  States  Examining  Sur- 
geon for  Pensions  in  1S71,  and  in  1877  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health.  He  is  a 
member  of  Orient  Lodge,  No.  321,  F.  & A. 
M.,  and  is  a Master  Mason.  Since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Republican  party  he  has  al- 
ways acted  with  that  political  organization. 

Conrad  Vallery , deceased,  son  of  Peter 
and  Charlotte  Vallery,  was  born  May  16, 
1816,  in  Germany,  where  he  was  educated 
according  to  the  laws  of  that  country  till  he 
was  fourteen  years  old.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years  he  came  to  America,  and  soon  after 
settled  in  Pike  County,  Ohio,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  married  Feb.  17, 
1841,  to  Christina  Zalin,  who  was  born  March 
9,  1823,  in  Germany.  They  were  the  parents 
of  ten  children,  of  whom  nine  are  living — 
Elizabeth  (wife  of  John  Hoover),  Conrad, 
Peter,  Jacob,  John,  Andrew,  Christina  (wife 
of  James  Graham),  Emma  and  Kate.  One 
son,  Peter,  is  deceased.  Mr.  Vallery  left  the 


old  homestead  to  his  widow,  who  still  resides 
there. 

David  Ware  was  born  Dec.  1,  1805,  in 
Jefferson  County,  Va.,  and  is  a son  ot  John 
and  Elizabeth  (Smurr)  Ware,  the  former  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  1810  they  moved  to  Chillicothe, 
where  they  lived,  and  in  that  vicinity,  till 
1816,  when  they  settled  in  Piketon,  remain- 
ing there  till  their  death.  John  Ware  died 
in  1837  aged  seventy-eight  years,  and  his 
wife  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  in  1838 
or  ’39.  Our  subject  lived  at  home  till  he  was 
sixteen  years  old,  when  he  went  to  Old  Chilli- 
cothe and  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five 
years  at  the  hatter’s  tra*de,  under  George  D. 
Hilt.  In  1826  he  opened  a hat  shop  in  Pike- 
ton,  and  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats  for  ten  years.  In  the  fall  of  1836  he  en- 
gaged in  the  tanner's  trade,  which  he  fol- 
lowed till  1872,  since  which  time  he  has 
pursued  farming.  He  was  married  Nov.  22, 
1832,  to  Harriet  Amanda  Kincaid.  They 
have  had  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are 
living — Maggie,  George  W.,  Florence  E., 
Alice  J.,  David  E.  and  Charles  E.  Thomas 
J.,  Caroline  and  Elmira  L.  are  deceased.  Mr. 
Ware  has  been  a member  of  the  School  Board 
and  served  as  Counselman,  and  held  other 
township  offices  for  a number  of  years.  He 
is  a Republican  in  politics  and  always  votes 
that  ticket.  He  is  a charter  member  of  the 
I.  0.  0.  F.,  at  Piketon;  has  passed  all  the 
chairs,  and  is  Past  Grand. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


JACKSON,  BEAVER,  MARION  AND  UNION  TOWNSHIPS. 


JACKSON  TOWNSHIP.  ORGANIZATION  AND  BOUNDS. 


Jackson  Township  was  settled  early  in  the 
present  century,  being  but  a few  years  behind 
Pee  Pee  and  Seal.  It  was  one  of  the  original 
! townships  of  Pike  County  being  among  those 
I formed  by  the  county  commissioners  at  the 
•1  first  session  of  that  body.  Among  the  early 
i pioneers  the  names  of  the  following  have  been 
| remembered:  John  Pancake,  Sr.,  John  Pan- 
; j cake,  Jr.,  Joseph  Foster,  Sr.,  and  wife,  Joseph 
* Foster,  Jr.,  Isaac  Pancake,  Daniel  Slain  and 
:j  wife,  James  Davis  and  wife,  David  Condon, 

! Walter  D.  William?  and  wife,  Samuel  Cor- 
wine  and  wife,  Abraham  Rhoades  and  wife, 
Alexander  McMillan  and  wife,  Jonathan  A1 
J dridge,  Mrs.  Nancy  Donahue,  Thomas  Foster 
b and  wife,  Thomas  Wilson  and  wife,  Elijah 
Mickel  and  wife,  and  Abijah  Hartley  and  wife. 
f Among  those  who  cam 3 to  the  township  in 
their  childhood  days,  or  were  born  here  and 
I;  are  yet  living,  the  following  names  are  given: 
\ Saxon  and  wife,  William  K.  McMiflin  and 
1 wife,  Redmond  Condon,  Sr.,  Mrs  Lear  Con- 
don, John  Corwine  and  wife,  Philip  Houk  and 
? wife,  Mrs.  Nancy  French,  Mrs.  Ester  Al- 
I dridge,  John  W.  Foster,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Gattin, 
I Clark  Foster  and  wife,  Dr.  J.  B.  Ray,  Law- 
rence Bruce  and  wife,  Mason  Jones  and  wife, 
John  Christy,  John  Blain  and  wife,  James 
Brewer  and  wife,  Harvey  Pancake  and  wife, 
John  Still  and  wife,  J imes  M.  Winks,  John 
P.  Steinhour  and  wife,  Alexander  Hartley 
an  1 wife,  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Steinhour. 


Jackson  Township  lies  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  county,  on  both  sides  of  the  Scioto 
River.  It  is  bounded  on  the.  north  by  Ross 
County,  on  the  east  by  Jackson  County,  on  the 
south  by  Beaver  Township,  and  on  the  west 
by  Seal  and  Pee  Pee  townships.  The  valley 
of  the  Scioto  covers  a large  portion  of  the 
township.  It  is  second  in  wealth  and  its  lands 
are  assessed  next  to  the  highest,  Pee  Pee 
Township  leading  in  assessed  valuation  only. 
The  valley  is  from  two  to  five  miles  wide,  the 
entire  length  of  the  township;  the  river,  how- 
ever, coming  in  from  the  northeast  flows 
southwest  through  the  township  with  one  big 
bend  something  in  the  shape  of  a horseshoe. 
There  are  numerous  tributaries  or  branches 
which  flow  into  the  Scioto  both  north  and 
south,  or  east  and  west  of  the  river  which 
makes  it  one  of  the  best  watered  townships  in 
the  county.  This  township  is  not  only  blest 
with  plenty  of  water  and  timber  and  the  finest 
agricultural  lands  in  the  county  or  State  but 
it  is  also  within  the  coal  measure,  especially 
its  eastern  part,  and  has  also  some  iron  ore. 
The  eastern  and  southeastern  portion  of  the 
township  is  hilly  and  it  is  there  that  the  coal 
veins  are  found  and  the  coal  is  the  celebrated 
Jackson  Hill  coal.  Thus  in  agriculture,  min- 
erals, wood  and  water,  Jackson  may  be  said 
to  be  the  best  township  of  land  and  resources 
in  the  county,  and  in  aggregate  wealth  the 
second.  It  has  an  area  of  32,160  acres  of 
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land — very  much  the  largest  township  in  the 
county.  Its  assessed  valuation  is  given  for 
the  year  1882  on  lands, $523,431 ; on  personal 
property,  $274,757 ; Sharonville  village  proper- 
ty, $12,593;  total,  $810,781.  It  has  shown 
the  following  population:  In  1840,  1,096;  in 
1850,  1,465;  in  1860,  1,395;  in  1870,  1,840, 
and  in  1880,  2,067.  It  has  also  the  largest 
colored  population  of  any  in  the  county. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS. 

1853. 

Trustees,  B.  F.  Corwine,  Eli  Brown  and 
Wm.  A.  Jones;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Day; 
Clerk,  W.  D.  Williams;  Assessor,  IN'.  A. 
Winks;  Constables,  John  Snodgrass  and  N. 
A.  Winks;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  S.  H.  A. 
Lukens  and  W.  D.  Williams. 

1883. 

Trustees,  John  Blain,  Geo.  W.  Wood  and 
John  W.  Overly;  Treasurer,  W.  A.  Jones; 
Clerk,  R.  S.  McCoppin;  Assessor,  J.  P.  Tal- 
bot; Constables,  W.  H.  Dyke  and  Thomas 
H.  Smith;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  R.  S.  Mc- 
Coppin and  Samuel  Brown. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Jackson  Township  has  the  largest  number 
of  schools  in  the  county,  among  the  number 
being  three  for  the  colored  children  of  the 
township.  These  schools  are  numbered  and 
named  as  follows:  Sub-district  No.  1,  Pan- 

cake School — Teacher,  W.  A.  Janes;  schol- 
ars, thirty-three.  Sub-district  No.  2,  Sharon- 
ville School — Teachers,  J.  R.  Heath  and  Miss 
Hutt;  scholars,  seventy-five.  Sub-district 
No.  3,  Corwine  School — Teacher,  Miss  Jennie 
E.  Jones;  scholars,  thirty-two.  Sub-district 
No.  4 (colored),  Johnson  School — Teacher, 
J.  D.  Walker;  scholars,  thirty-five.  Sub-dis- 
trict No.  5,  Foster  School — Teacher,  Loremza 
Brewer;  scholars,  twenty-seven.  Sub-district 
No.  6,  Hickson  School — Teacher,  Mr.  Free- 
man; scholars,  forty-two.  Sub-district  No.  7 


(colored),  Yier’s  School — Teacher,  Chace  Cole- 
man; scholars,  thirty-three.  Sub-district  No. 

8 (colored),  Crocker’s  School — Teacher,  Mr. 
Roberts;  scholars,  sixty.  Sub-district  No.  9 
(colored),  Big  Run  School — Teacher,  M.  B.  ( 
Smith ; scholars, fifty-seven.  Sub-district  No.  ■, 

10,  Holmes  School — Teacher, ; scholars, 

sixty-five.  Sub-district  No.  11,  Mt.  Sinai 
School — Teacher,  Samuel  Walker;  scholars  I 
twenty-six.  Sub-district  No.  12,  Vonschriltz  ; 
School — Teacher,  Vacancy;  scholars,  sev- 
enty-eight. Sub-district  No.  13,  Erich  School 
— Teacher,  E.  E.  Marshall;  scholars,  twenty- 
seven.  Sub-district  No.  14,  Hay  Hollow 
School — Teacher,  O.  Hazelbaker;  scholars, 
forty-nine.  Sub-district  No.  15,  Reisinger 
School — Teacher,  Miss  Kate  Straten;  schol- 
ars,  fifty-one.  Sub-district  No.  16,  Lime 
Hill  School — Teacher,  M.  M.  Wallace;  schol- 
ars, forty. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  transportation  facilities  are  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  These  are  the  Scioto 
Valley  Railroad  and  the  canal.  Sharon- 
ville, the  only  hamlet  in  the  township,  is  lo- 
cated on  the  Scioto  River,  and  the  railroad 
station  is  not  far  away,  the  canal,  however, 
lying  still  beyond  the  railroad  to  the  west. 
There  is  a place  called  Chimney  Rock,  but  it 
has  not  acquired  the  dignity  ot  a hamlet. 

SHARONVILLE. 

This  hamlet  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Scioto  River,  and  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
Great,  or  Horseshoe  Bend  of  that  stream,  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  Ross  County  line.  It 
is  the  most  thriving  town  in  the  county,  ex- 
cepting Waverly,  and  has,  perhaps,  a popu-  | 

lation  of  some  300  people.  It  is  an  old  settle-  1 

ment,  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  north  part  of  c 
the  county,  and  in  1S60  had  a population  of  s 
115.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Wilson’s  8 
Run  where  it  empties  into  the  Scioto,  and  not  ^ 
far  east  of  that  is  Moore’s  Run. 
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ITS  BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 


CHURCHES. 


There  is  quite  a large  business  done  here, 
there  being  no  less  then  eight  general  stores, 
owned  by  J.  F.  Condon,  R.  S.  McCoppin,  W. 
K.  McMillan,  Aldrich  & Steitenberger,  T.  M. 
Hayes,  Jas.  M.  Bowdish,  J.  M.  Pancake  and 
Jos.  Taylor.  The  two  former  are  also  lum- 
ber dealers.  The  postoffice  is  at  W.  K.  McMil- 
lan’s store,  who  is  also  called  Postmaster. 
There  are  two  blacksmith  shops,  owned  by 
Mr.  J.  Steitenberger  and  W.  D.  Campbell.  D. 
T.  McKinney  is  the  boot  and  shoemaker; 
John  Walker,  tailor;  James  Wimbush,  barber; 
John  P.  Steinhour,  wagon-maker,  and  J.  H. 
Williams,  saloon.  The  only  resident  physi- 
cian is  Dr.  J.  J.  Steitenberger. 

Its  manufacturing  interests  are  represented 
by  C.  W.  Marshall  & Co.’s  Tile  Works;  Blain 
& Pancake’s  Spoke  and  Rim  Factory,  and  the 
flouring  mill,  Redmond  Condon,  proprietor. 
The  tile  works,  started  in  1878,  have  changed 
hands  a few  times,  but  are  now  owned  by  C. 
W.  Marshall  & Co.  They  are  filled  with  or- 
ders from  Pike  and  surrounding  counties, 
and  have  a capacity  of  40,000  miles  of 
tiling  per  annum.  The  spoke  and  rim  works 
command  a good  trade.  They  were  origi- 
nally started  by  J.  & C.  Blain  in  1880. 

The  flouring  mill  is  an  old  institution,  start- 
ing out  in  a small  way,  with  only  one  burr, 
in  1825,  by  George  Corwine  and  receiving  its 
motive  power  from  Wilson’s  Run.  After  the 
canal  was  built  they  put  a culvert  under  it 
doing  away  with  it  when  the  State  granted 
them  a wasteway  from  the  canal.  When 
Slain  & McAllister  purchased  the  mill  in 
1849,  they  purchased  water-power  from  the 
canal  for  thirty-five  years,  of  the  State,  pay- 
ing a yearly  rental  of  $100.  The  mill  has 
changed  hands  some  half  dozen  times  or  more 
since  then,  until  its  present  owner  took  pos- 
session about  the  first  of  1877.  It  has  now 
three  run  of  burrs,  two  wheat  and  one  corn, 
and  is  doing  a good  and  profitable  business. 


The  Sharonville  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  was  organized  in  1842  by  Rev.  James 
Laws.  They  erected  the  church  the  same  year, 
a frame  building  on  Main  street,  at  a cost  of 
$1,500.  The  Trustees  were:  John  Wilson, 
John  Foster,  Thomas  Day  and  Richard  Ra- 
gan. The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Morris,  and  the  membership  is  about  thirty. 
Trustees,  Joseph  Foster,  Joseph  W.  'Corwine 
and  John  Blain.  Regular  services  every 
three  weeks. 

The  Omega  Christian  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  1877,  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Nelson. 
The  Deacons  were:  Benj.  Coy  and  S.  M.  Hat- 
field; with  a membership  of  sixty-four. 
They  hold  their  meetings  in  the  Hay  Hollow 
Baptist  church,  but  at  this  time  are  building 
a church  on  Sand  Hill,  near  Hay  Hollow. 
The  value  of  the  property  when  finished  will 
be  about  $850.  The  pastor  is  the  Rev.  F.  E. 
Evans;  Deacons,  Philip  Howser  and  George 
Green,  and  a membership  of  160.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  building  committee  are:  Isaac  Mil- 
ler, George  Green  and  Remus  Miller.  Ser- 
vices once  a month. 

The  Hixon  Run  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  in  1879  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Wakefield,  with  about  forty  members.  The 
Class-Leader  was  Benj.  Hixon.  The  church 
was  built  the  same  year,  at  a cost  of  $500. 
Trustees,  Benj.  Hixon,  Griffeth  and  John  Al- 
len. The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Seabrooks,  and  the  trustees  are  the  same,  with 
the  exception  of  John  Allen,  who  has  moved 
away.  Regular  services  are  held  every  two 
weeks. 

The  Betliesda  Christian  Church  of  Shar- 
onville was  organized  Jan.  3,  1860,  by  Rev. 
E.  W.  Shortridge,  with  a membership  of  for- 
ty-five. Wm.  Marshall  and  J.  W.  Hayes, 
Deacons.  The  church  was  built  in  1864.  Be- 
fore they  built  the  church,  meetings  were  held 
at  the  Davis  School-house.  Their  member- 
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ship  is  now  forty  five,  and  the  pastor,  Rev.  S. 
H.  Bingman.  Regular  preaching  once  a 
m on  tli. 

Mt.  Vernon  Baptist  Church. — This  church 
was  organized  by  the  Revs.  Wm,  Holmes 
and  Thomas,  in  1860.  It  started  with  a mem- 
bership oi  forty-two  and  held  their  meetings 
at  the  Holmes  School-house  for  several  years, 
or  until  1866,  when  they  erected  a church 
building  on  a branch  of  Hay  Hollow  Creek. 
The  Deacons  of  the  church  were:  Charles  Gat- 
lin, G.  W.  Fitzpatrick  and  Richard  Sherwood. 
At  present  G.  W.  Fitzpatrick  is  the  only  Dea- 
con. They  hold  regular  service  once  a month, 
the  pastor  being  Rev.  H.  Adams. 

Jerusalem  Christian  Union. — The  church 
of  the  above  name  was  organized  in  1877  by 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Redfern.  Sixteen  persons  join- 
ed and  George  Ervin,  William  Anderson  and 
William  Quincil  were  chosen  Elders.  They 
erected  a neat  and  pleasant  church  in  1882, 
which  was  dedicated  in  June  of  the  present 
year,  1883,  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Pilcher.  They 
now  have  a membership  of  forty-five,  and  the 
church  is  improving  in  numbers  and  influ- 
ence. Rev.  Ira  A.  Redfern  is  the  present  pas- 
tor, and  Elders,  Maquil  Manering,  Charles 
Collins  and  Albert  Riley. 

Mt.  Sinai  Baptist  Church , Colored , is  lo- 
cated in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town- 
ship, and  is  the  oldest  colored  church  society 
in  the  county,  having  been  formed  in  1855, 
by  Revs.  William  Evans  and  Nelson  Satter- 
white.  There  were  but  ten  members  at  the 
organization  and  they  had  no  church  edifice 
of  their  own  until  1872.  They  erected  their 
present  church  building  that  year  and  dedica- 
ted it,  the  Revs.  Andrew  Hunt  and  Benjamin 
Sailors  conducting  the  service,  the  former  be- 
ing the  regular  pastor.  The  Trustees  in  charge 
are:  Aaron  White,  James  Hendricks,  Brad- 
ford James,  Joseph  Davis  and  Frank  Brown. 
Members,  thirty-two.  They  hold  service  three 
Sundays  in  each  month.  Rev.  James  Hen- 
drick is  pastor  and  Aaron  White,  James  Bry- 


ant and  Cary  Netter  are  the  present  Trustees. 
The  membership  is  now  fifty-two. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ , Colored. — This 
church  was  organized  with  fifteen  members, 
by  Rev.  George  Livingston,  in  1859.  In  1866 
they  erected  their  church,  which  was  dedica- 
ted by  Bishop  Edwards.  They  had  then  twen- 
ty-five members  and  their  pastor  was  Rev. 
Valentine  Zimmerman.  It  has  grown  stead- 
ily, has  now  thirty-eight  members,  the  Rev. 
William  Samson  being  the  minister  in  charge; 
Elder,  William  McDaniels.  Services  are  held 
every  three  weeks,  and  a Sabbath-school  every 
Sunday. 

Philadelphia  Missionary  Baptist , Colored. 
— This  church  society  was  formed  with  fif- 
teen members,  and  organized  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rev.  William  James,  in  1858.  It  was 
not  until  1882  that  they  were  able  to  erect  a 
church  building  for  their  own  use.  The  mem- 
bership had  only  increased  to  twenty-five  in 
all  these  years.  The  pastor  was  Rev.  Benja- 
min Sailors,  followed  the  past  year  by  Rev. 
Kendall  Carter.  The  Trustees  are:  S.  P.  New- 
man, August  Zimmerman  and  Henry  Carter. 
Since  the  erection  of  their  church  they  have 
fairly  prospered,  and  they  now  have  thirty- 
five  members  and  have  service  once  a month 
and  Sunday-school  six  months  in  the  year. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Charles  Blain , youngest  son  of  Charles  and 
Sarah  (Gaines)  Blain,  was  born  in  Ross  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  1833.  When  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  began  to  learn  the  cooper’s  trade,  and  sub- 
sequently had  charge  of  the  coopering  depart- 
ment at  the  Portsmouth  distillery,  now  known 
as  George  Davis  & Co.,  nearly  seven  years. 
He  was  married  in  1856  to  Sarah  Hess.  They 
have  had  a family  of  ten  children,  but  seven 
now  living — Millie  F.,  Efiie,  Charles,  Edwin, 
Carrie,  Stan'ton  and  Morton.  Sarah,  Howard, 
and  Sumner  are  deceased.  In  May,  1863, 
Mr.  Blain  enlisted  in  the  100  days’  service, 
and  was  appointed  Captain  of  his  company. 
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After  he  returned  home  he  recruited  over  260 
men  in  Portsmouth  and  Ironton  and  again 
entered  the  service  as  Captain  of  Company  I, 
One  Hundred  and  Eighty-ninth  Ohio  Infant- 
ry, and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  lie 
was  on  guard  duty  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  and  was  in  no  serious  engagements.  He 


now,  in  company  with  Henry  W.  Pancake, 
owns  and  operates  an  extensive  spoke  and  rim 
factory  at  Sharonville,  Ohio. 

John  Blain , son  of  Charles  and  Sarah 
(Gaines)  Blain,  was  born  in  Boss  County, 
Ohio,  in  1825.  He  learned  the  cooper’s  trade 
when  a young  man,  and  worked  at  it  till  1864. 
In  1867,  in  company  with  his  brother  Charles, 
he  purchased  the  flouring  and  saw-mills  at 
Sharonville,  and  conducted  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  J.  & C.  Blain.  They  were  con- 
tracting and  building  largely  in  the  town  of 
Sharonville.  In  1881  Mr.  Blain  withdrew 
from  the  firm,  selling  his  interest  to  Henry 
W.  Pancake,  and  has  been  engaged  in  con- 
tracting. He  has  built  a number  of  the  prin- 
cipal depots  on  the  Scioto  Yalley  Railroad. 
Since  the  construction  of  that  road  he  has  been 
ticket  and  freight  agent.  Politically  he  is  a 
Republican,  and  has  served  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  nearly  twenty  years.  He  was  married 
in  1849  to  Anna  M.  Slane.  They  have  one 
adopted  son. 

Lorentz  Brust , son  of  John  and  Christina 
(Ranck)  Brust,  was  born  in  Germany,  Aug. 
10,  1815,  and  in  1837  came  with  his  father  to 
# the  United  States.  His  father  made  his  first 
ik  purchase  of  lands  in  Beaver  Township,  Pike 
County,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  surviving  his 
wife  about  twenty  years.  Lorentz  remained 
lie  at  home  till  twenty-six  years  of  age  and  then 
v«  was  employed  in  building  locks  and  aqueducts 
on  the  Ohio  Canal.  He  subsequently  pur- 
chased a farm  in  Beaver  Township,  but  after- 
SSI  ward  lived  in  Jackson,  Union  and  Seal  town- 
'im  ships  and  spent  a year  in  Twin  Township, 
b]  Ross  County.  In  1874  he  bought  the  farm 


where  he  now  resides.  He  owns  1,200  acres 
of  fine,  improved  land.  He  was  married  in 
1841  to  Elizabeth  Gehres,  and  to  them  were 
born  twelve  children — Elizabeth,  Conrad, 
Charlotte,  Catharine,, Lorentz,  Phoebe  Ellen, 
Christina,  Godfrey,  Magdalena,  Mary,  Peter, 
William,  the  two  latter  deceased.  Mrs.  Brust 
died  Sept.  21,  1881,  and  Mr.  Brust  afterward 
married  Mrs.  Gergens.  Mr.  Brust  is  one  of 
the  most  influential  citizens  of  Pike  County. 
He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church. 

John  W.  Corwine  was  born  near  Sharon- 
ville, Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  March  13,  1822,  the 
seventh  child  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Wilson) 
Corwine.  He  was  reared  on  the  old  home- 
stead farm  and  has  always  followed  that  avoca- 
tion. He  was  married  in  1849  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  James  and  Rachel  Rush.  To 
them  have  been  born  five  children — James 
D.,  born  Nov.  22,  1849,  is  a farmer.  He  was 
married  when  twenty-seven  years  of  age  to 
Eliza  J.  Foster,  a daughter  of  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Pike  County.  They  have  two 
daughters — Mabel  and  Mary  L.  Mary  W. 
Corwine  was  married  in  1870  to  William  B. 
Lee,  an  extensive  miller  and  farmer  of  Wa- 
verly,  and  has  had  two  children — John  C.  and 
Guy,  the  latter  deceased.  Keziah  Corwine,  a 
lady  of  fine  culture,  is  still  unmarried.  Ra- 
chel M.  Corwine,  married  James  R.  Foster, 
Nov.  16,  1882,  and  resides  on  a portion  of  the 
old  Davis  homestead.  Sarah  A.  died  in  infan- 
cy. Mr.  Corwine  is  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  substantial  citizens  of  Pike  County. 
Politically  he  is  a Republican.  Mrs.  Corwine 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  church.  Mr. 
Corwine’s  father  was  born  in  New  Jersey, 
July  31,  1786,  the  second  son  of  Richard  and 
Sarah  (Snyder)  Corwine.  When  he  was 
eighteen  months  old  his  parents  removed  to 
Kentucky.  When  he  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age  he  came  to  Jackson  Township  and  was 
married  that  same  year  (1808).  His  family 
consisted  of  three  sons  and  seven  daughters — 
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Abby,  born  in  1809  was  married  in  1828  to 
George  Saxon  and  now  resides  in  Sharonville; 
Mary  Ann  died,  aged  twenty-two  years; 
Lydia  was  married  when  nineteen  years  of 
age  to  John  Hitch.  Both  are  deceased. 
Their  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Kay, 
of  Sharonville.  Sarah  married  John  Sharp, 
and  at  her  death  left  three  children — Corwine, 
Taylor  and  Mary.  George  was  born  in  1817. 
He  married  Lydia  McCallister  and  to  them 
were  born  ten  children.  He  now  resides  in 
Missouri.  While  a resident  of  Pike  County 
he  served  as  Treasurer  one  term  and  as  Clerk 
twelve  years.  He  was  also  a State  Senator,  and 
was  widely  known  and  esteemed.  He  was 
like  his  father,  a Democrat.  Elizabeth  was 
born  in  1819  and  married  George  Saxon;  both 
are  deceased.  John  W.,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch.  Jerusha  was  born  in  1824  and  mar- 
ried William  Marshall,  who  died  in  October, 
1882,  leaving  two  sons.  A daughter  is  de- 
ceased. Richard  died  in  infancy.  Clarissa 
was  married  when  twenty  years  of  age  to 
M ison  Jones,  and  has  had  a family  of*  ten 
children,  six  sons  and  two  daughters  now  liv- 
ing in  Sharonville.  Mr.  Corwine  was  County 
Commissioner  nine  years.  In  politics  he  was 
a Democrat.  He  died  July  7,  1865,  and  his 
wife,  Oct.  7,  1870.  Mrs.  Samuel  Corwine’s 
father,  Samuel  Wilson,  came  to  Ohio  from 
Kentucky  in  1796,  and  erected  the  first  flour- 
mill in  Pike  County,  on  the  present  site  of 
Sharonville.  He  had  a family  of  ten  children 
— Thomas,  John,  Andrew,  George,  William, 
Elizabeth,  Ellen,  Mary,  Sarah  and  Nancy. 
Thomas  was  one  of  the  pioneer  ministers  of 
the  county  and  died  in  1842,  aged  seventy-two 
years.  John  was  an  earnest  Christian  and  a 
prominent  farmer.  He  died  in  Illinois  aged 
eighty-six  years,  leaving  three  children.  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Corwine’s  father  died  when  she  was  an 
infant,  and  her  mother  then  made  her  home 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Davis,  but  subse- 
quently married  Jacob  Mace.  Mrs.  Corwine, 
however,  remained  with  her  foster-parents 


till  womanhood  and  was  made  their  most  fa- 
vored heir.  An  aunt,  the  widow  of  James 
Hays,  and  an  uncle,  William  McGuire,  are 
now  residents  of  Waverly.  George  Corwine, 
uncle  of  John  W.,was  born  in  New  Jersey,  in 
1780,  and  removed  with  his  father’s  family  to 
Kentucky  in  1788  and  to  Ohio  in  1798,  where 
he  married  Elizabeth  Wilson.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  Associate  Judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  of  ’Pike  County,  holding  the 
office  several  terms.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years, surviving  his  wife  two  years. 
Amos  Corwine,  another  uncle,  was  born  in  Ma- 
son County,  Ky.,  in  1791  and  came  to  Ohio  in 
1828.  He  was  a public  speaker  of  considera- 
ble note,  taking  an  active  part  in  all  public 
affairs.  He  was  a County  Commissioner  and 
a member  of  the  State  Legislature.  Had  he 
been  an  aspirant  for  office  he  might  have  held 
any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  He  died 
in  1857. 

George  Washington  Crocker , son  of  Har- 
rison Crocker,  was  born  in  Southampton 
County,  Va.,  in  1826,  and  for  nineteen  years 
was  a resident  of  a slave  State,  but  was  never 
subjected  to  the  treatment  imposed  on  others 
of  his  nationality.  In  1846  he  came  to  Pike 
County,  Ohio,  where  slavery  was  unknown, 
and  in  1860  he  purchased  his  present  farm  ot 
225  acres,  in  Jackson  Township.  Politically 
he  is  a Republican,  and  a strong  supporter  of 
the  principles  of  his  party.  He  is  a member 
of  the  United  Brethren  church.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1853,  to  Susan  Artis, who  died  in  1880, 
leaving  one  daughter — Josephine,  now  the 
wife  of  Louis  Jones.  In  1882  he  married 
Mary  Lewis.  They  have  one  daughter — Jen- 
nie India  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Crocker  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church. 

Joseph  Foster , son  of  John  and  Rebecca 
(Russel)  Foster,  was  born  in  Franklin  Town- 
ship, Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  16,  1822,  in  the 
same  house  where  his  father  was  born,  his 
grandfather,  Thomas  Foster,  having  bought  it 
in  1800.  His  father  in  later  life  sold  the  old 
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homestead  and  removed  to  Clinton  County, 
where  he  died  March  27,  1880.  Joseph  Fos- 
ter was  married  Sept.  4,  1845,  to  Amanda, 
daughter  of  Alexander  McMillin.  They  have 
had  nine  children — Mary  E.,  Eliza  J.,  Emma 
Y.,  Rebecca  (deceased),  Alice,  Newton  P., 
Laura  B.,  Dudley  H.  and  Franklin.  Mr. 
j Foster  has  made  farming  his  life-work  and 
is  one  of  the  most  thrifty  and  substantial 
farmers  of  Pike  County.  Politically  he  is  a 
Republican.  Mr.  Foster’s  father,  Colonel 
John  Foster,  died  March  27,  1880,  in  Rees- 
ville,  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio,  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  born,  reared  and 
lived  till  a few  years  prior  to  his  death  about 
seven  miles  above  Waverly,  in  Franklin 
Township,  Ross  County.  He  and  his  wife 
had  been  for  a few  years  making  their  home 
with  a son-in-law,  James  Davis,  in  Clinton 
County,  and  both  died  there,  his  wife  preced- 
ing him  but  a few  months.  Colonel  Foster 
held  a number  of  positions  of  trust  and  honor, 
in  every  one  of  which  he  fully  met  the  expec- 
tations of  his  friends.  He  was  an  able  expo- 
nent of  the  Whig  party,  and  represented  Ross 
County  in  the  Legislature,  his  associate  being 
Hon.  Chauncey  N.  Olds,  but  refused  a second 
nomination.  He  was  modest  and  unpretend- 
ing in  his  manners,  but  in  his  opinions  was 
firm  as  a rock.  He  could  feel  a wrong  done 
him  but  never  resented  it.  His  motto  was, 
“Malice  toward  none,  charity  for  all.”  Mrs. 
Foster’s  grand-parents,  Robert  and  Mary 
Hampton,  came  to  Ohio  from  York  County, 
Pa.,  in  1800  and  settled  in  either  Pickaway 
or  Ross  County  but  subsequently  moved  to 
® Pike  County,  to  the  farm  now  owned  by 
® Joseph  Foster.  They  had  a family  of  four 
30ns  and  two  daughters — William,  Dudley, 
MS  Eleanor,  Robert,  Jane  and  Frank.  Dudley 
wnj  md  Jane  died  after  reaching  maturity  and 
tin  Frank  in  childhood.  Alter  the  father’s  death 
to  William  remained  on  the  homestead  with  his 
lit  it  mother,  then  owning  half  of  the  farm.  He 
old  was  Judge  of  Court  at  Piketon  a number  of 


years.  He  was  a well-educated  man  and 
assisted  many  young  men  in  tlieir  studies. 
After  his  mother’s  death,  in  1S37,  he  kept 
young  men  through  the  winter,  and  one  win- 
ter had  twelve  or  fourteen  with  him.  He  was 
a member  ol  the  Presbyterian  church.  He 
died  in  1841.  Robert  married  Elizabeth 
Brown.  They  had  six  children — Sarah, 
Mary,  Wilson,  William,  Eliza  and  James. 
He  moved  to  Indiana,  where  lie  and  his  wife 
and  four  children  died.  His  daughter  Sarah 
married  George  Shipley,  now  of  Independence, 
Kas.  James  is  living  in  Olathe,  Kas  El- 
eanor Hampton  married  Alexander  McMillin 
in  March,  1817.  They  lived  several  years  on 
a part  of  the  old  homstead  and  then  moved 
to  the  farm  now  owned  by  Condon,  living 
there  four  years.  They  then  bought  Robert’s 
share  of  the  Hampton  homestead,  and  after 
William’s  death  the  remainder.  They  had 
four  children — William,  born  in  1819,  died  in 
his  fourteenth  year;  Mary,  born  in  1821,  mar- 
ried Henry  Renicke,  Nov.  14,  1844,  and  died 
in  1857,  leaving  five  children;  Eliza,  born 
Sept.  9,  1823,  married  J.  N.  Poage,  April  17, 
1851,  and  has  one  child — Alice;  Amanda, 
born  Nov.  11,  1825,  now  Mrs.  Joseph  Foster. 
Mr.  McMillin  when  a boy  worked  for  farm- 
ers in  the  summer  for  $6  a month,  and  in  the 
winter  when  not  in  school  worked  at  whatever 
he  could  find  to  do.  After  his  marriage  he 
rented  land  and  raised  corn,  at  that  time 
worth  but  cents  per  bushel.  It  was 
worth  20  cents  in  New  Orleans  and  Natchez, 
and  Mr.  McMillin  built  flat-boats  and  after 
buying  all  the  corn  that  would  fill  them  float- 
ed down  the  river  and  after  selling  his  corn 
and  boats  took  steamboat  passage  to  Louis- 
ville and  from  there, with  the  men  he  had  hired 
to  help  him,  walked  home.  After  making 
several  trips  he  had  money  enough  to  buy  a 
little  farm.  About  1830  or  1831  he  bought 
the  place  where  Joseph  Foster  now  lives.  In 
1858  he  bought  the  “Gregg  place”  but  re- 
mained there  only  eight  months,  when  he 
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went  to  Bourneville,  where  he  died  in  January, 
I860.  His  widow  died  at  the  home  of  her 
son-in-law,  J.  N.  Poage,  near  Cincinnati,  in 
July,  1877.  They  are  both  buried  in  the 
family  cemetery  on  the  old  homestead  in  Pike 
County. 

Seth  Clark  Foster  was  born  in  Jackson 
Township,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  in  1821,  a son  of 
Richard  and  Rachel  (Browning)  Foster,  and 
the  only  representative  of  a once  large  fami- 
ly, now  living  in  Pike  County.  lie  was  mar- 
ried in  1850  to  Maria,  daughter  of  James 
and  Mary  (Condon)  Day.  Three  children  have 
been  born  to  them — a daughter,  Nancy,  died 
in  infancy,  and  two  sons,  James  Richard  and 
Thomas  Day.  Mi”  Foster  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  farmers  in  the  county,  and  has 
held  some  of  the  responsible  offices  of  his 
township;  has  been  School  Director  eighteen 
years.  He  has  a farm  of  217  acres,  and  is 
surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  of  a good 
home.  Mr.  Foster’s  grandfather,  John  Fos- 
ter, came  to  Ohio  from  Maryland  with  his 
two  youngest  sons,  Joseph  and  Richard,  in 
1796.  He  had  been  twice jmarried,  but  at  the 
time  of  coming  to  Ohio  was  a widower.  He 
had  a family  of  eight]children — Lewis,  Cassan- 
dra, Thomas,  Rachel,  John,  Benjamin,  Joseph 
and  Richard.  The  six  elder  children  were 
married,  but  followed  their  father  to  Ohio  and 
settled  near  him.  John  Foster  was  a local 
Methodist  preacher  in  Maryland,  and  was  the 
earliest  pioneer  preacher  in  this  part  of 
Ohio.  He  purchased  300  acres  of  land,  all 
but  twenty  acres  of  it  heavily  timbered, 
which  he  cleared  and  cultivated,  residing 
on  it  till  his  death,  in  1S00,  four  years  after 
coming  to  the  county.  Although  he  had 
lived  here  so  short  a time  he  was  widely 
known  and  loved.  His  last  sermon  was 
preached  from  the  text,  “ I have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I have  finished  my  course,  I have 
kept  the  faith.”  His  children  became  scat- 
tered and  are  now  all  deceased.  His  young- 
est son  and  the  father  of  our  subject,  Richard, 


was  born  in  1779,  and  resided  with  bis  father 
till  manhood,  when  he  went  to  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  and  married  Rachel  Browning,  remain- 
ing there  till  after  the  birth  of  two  sons.  He 
then  returned  to  Ohio,  having  inherited  the 
homestead  of  300  acres,  to  which  he  afterward 
added  130  acres.  To  him  were  born  ten 
children — Jeremiah,  John,  Eliza,  Zebulon, 
Cassaudra,  Lemuel  G.,  Aseneth,  Thomas, 
Seth  Clark  and  Rachel.  Jeremiah,  John, 
Lemuel  and  Aseneth  are  deceased.  Jeremiah 
married  Elizabeth  Johnston;  John  married 
Jane  Brown;  Eliza  married  Samuel  Wilson, 
Jr.;  Zebulon  married  Caroline  Ostrander; 
Cassandra  married  Rufus  Libbey;  Lemuel 
married  Barbara  Hults;  Asdneth  married  Mar- 
shal Cumpton;  Thomas  married  Susan  Burke; 
Seth  C.  married  Maria  Day;  Rachel  married 
William  A.  Jones.  Richard  Foster  died  June 
7,  1831,  and  his  wife  March  23,  1858.  He 
was  a man  of  frugal  habits,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a kind  father,  became  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  men  in  the  county.  He  was 
Justice  of  the  Peace  eighteen  years.  He  was 
a member  of  no  church,  but  his  influence  was 
always  on  the  side  of  Christianity  and  moral- 
ity. His  wife  was  a member  of  the  Method- 
ist church. 

George  Haynes  was  born  in  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  in  1806.  His  father,  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  that  place,  settled  there  in  1800. 
He  was  by  trade  a blacksmith,  and  did  the 
iron  work  on  the  old  covered  bridge  over  the 
Scioto  River  on  the  Chillicothe  and  Adelphia 
turnpike.  When  George  was  six  years  old 
his  father  moved  into  the  country  in  Spring- 
field  Township.  In  1832  he  married  Isabelle 
Nichols.  To  them  were  born  eleven  children 
— Henry,  married  Miss  Karshner;  Amanda, 
now  Mrs.  Milton  Jones;  John,  married  Rosa  ! 
Cissna;  Eliza,  now  Mrs.  David  Jones;  Mary, 
now  Mrs.  Benjamin  Lytle;  Rose,  now  Mrs. 
Wesley  Orr;  Ellen,  now  Mrs.  David  Allen; 
George  W.,  married  Rebecca  Cryder;  Joseph; 
Martha,  now  Mrs.  Terwilliger,  and  Wood. 
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John  is  the  only  representative  residing  in 
Pike  County.  He  is  a Republican  in  politics, 
and  is  a man  interested  in  all  educational  and 
public  interests. 

Philip  Houk  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1811,  a son  of  Jacob  and  Polly  (Connor)  Houk. 
He  was  married  Sept.  15,  1836,  to  Duanna 
Binns,  daughter  of  William  and  Nancy 
(Wildman)  Binns.  They  have  no  children. 
Mr.  Houk  is  one  of  the  most  thrifty  and  en- 
terprising farmers  of  Pike  County.  He  owns 
and  superintends  the  cultivation  of  500  acres 
of  land,  situated  three  miles  east  of  Waverly. 
He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Method- 
ist church  at  Sharonville.  His  father,  Jacob 
Houk,  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
married  when  twenty-three  years  of  age  to 
Polly  Connor.  They  had  a family  of  nine 
children — Rebecca,  William.  Philip,  Mary, 
John,  Cornelius,  Matilda,  David  and  Jacob. 
Rebecca,  William,  John  and  Jacob  are  deceas- 
ed. Mr.  Houk  came  to  Ohio  with  his  family 
in  1819,  locating  in  Scioto  County,  and  six 
years  later  removed  to  Pike  County.  He  sub- 
sequently went  West  to  visit  his  sons,  and 
started  to  return  but  was  never  afterward  heard 
from,  and  the  date  and  cause  of  his  death  has 
never  been  known.  Mrs.  Houk  died  in  1828. 

Mason  Jones , second  son  of  William  and 
Jane  (Oorken)  Jones,  was  born  in  Ross  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  1821.  His  father  was  a native 
of  New  Jersey,  and  was  brought  by  his  father, 
Thomas  Jones,  to  Ross  County  in  1800.  Af- 
ter re  idling  seventy-five  or  eighty  years  of 
age  he  removed  to  Missouri  where  he  died, 
surviving  his  wife  but  a few  years.  The  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  has  made  farming  his  prin- 
cipal occupation,  also  dealing  in  stock.  He 
was  married  in  1849  to  Clarissa  Corwine, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Corwine,  of  Jackson 
Township.  They  have  had  a family  of  ten 
children — Thomas  C.,  a farmer  and  stock- 
dealer,  now  residing  on  the  old  homestead  in 
Ross  County,  married  Martha  Rittenhouer, 
and  has  one  son ; William  A.,  a farmer,  stock- 
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dealer  and  teacher,  resides  near  Sharonville, 
married  Ella  McGinniss,  who  died  leaving  a 
daughter,  Iona,  now  residing  with  her  grand- 
parents, and  he  afterward  married  Mella  Han- 
na, by  whom  he  has  one  daughter — Grace  M. ; 
Jacob  Edgar,  a farmer  and  teacher  of  Picka- 
way County,  Ohio,  married  Lena,  daugh- 
ter of  Lawrence  Brust;  Eugene  R.,  Samuel 
W.,  John  F.,  Jennie  E.,  Margaret  Luella, 
George  and  Mary,  the  two  latter,  deceased. 
Mr.  Jones  resides  on  a part  of  the  old  Cor- 
wine estate,  owning  a beautiful  farm  of  600 
acres.  He  is  a staunch  supporter  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  Mr.  Jones  is  a member  of 
the  Friends  Society.  His  wife  is  a member 
of  the  Methodist  church.  He  and  his  six 
sons  are  great  temperance  men,  none  ever 
using  any  intoxicating  drink,  nor  even  selling 
the  grain  to  make  it. 

William  Marshall  was  born  in  1829  in 
Washington  County,  Pa.,  and  at  an  early  age 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Brooke  County, 
W.  Ya.  In  1846  the  family  came  to  Ohio 
and  settled  near  Greenfield.  In  1855  he 
came  to  Sharonville,  and,  in  company  with 
Christopher  Houser,  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business.  In  1870  he  purchased  the  farm 
near  Sharonville  where  his  family  now  re- 
sides, which  he  conducted  successfully,  and 
also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tile.  He 
was  married  in  1856  to  Jerusha  Corwine.  To 
them  were  born  three  children — Clarence  W., 
Mary  Elizabeth  (deceased)  and  Edgar  E.  The 
sons  both  reside  at  home  with  their  mother 
and  carry  on  the  farm,  the  tile-works  being 
under  the  management  of  Clarence.  He  was 
married  Dec.  28,  1882,  to  Alice  Foster,  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  Foster,  an  old  pioneer. 
Mr.  Marshall  united  with  the  Christian  church 
in  1850,  at  Antioch,  Ohio,  and  lived  a noble 
Christian  life  till  his  death,  Sept.  28,  1882. 
He  did  a grand  work  for  the  Christian  cause 
by  his  faithful  work  for  the  church  and  noble 
example.  He  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him. 
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B.  S.  McCoppin,  the  eldest  son  of  James 
and  Frances  (Kemp)  McCoppin,  was  born  in 
Highland  County,  Ohio,  Dec.  19,  183T.  He 
attended  school  and  assisted  his  father  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  saw-mill  till  nineteen  years  of 
age,  when  lie  began  teaching  school.  He 
taught  during  the  winter  seasons  till  1862 
when  he  enlisted  in  Company  I,  Eighty -ninth 
Ohio  Infantry,  ani  served  three  years,  a part 
of  the  time  as  Orderly  Sergeant.  He  partic- 
ipated in  a number  of  serious  engagements ; 
was  with  Sherman  at  Chi  mango,  Mission 
Ridge,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Atlanta,  Jones- 
boro, and  did  some  hard  fighting  at  Savannah. 
He  had  many  narrow  escapes,  having  his 
clothing  pierced  with  bullets,  but  was  never 
wounded.  He  was  married  in  1874:  to  Sarah 
J.,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Washburn,  of  Bying- 
ton.  They  have  two  children — Charles  and 
Georgia.  Mr.  McCoppin  has  a general  store 
in  Sharonville,  and  also  deals  in  lumber, 
tan-bark  and  railroad  ties.  He  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1882,  and  is  serving 
his  fifth  term  as  Township  Clerk. 

William  K.  McMillin , son  of  James  and 
Catharine  (Keran)  McMillin,  was  born  at 
Richmond  Dale,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  7, 1815. 
When  but  a child  he  went  to  live  with  his 
grandfather,  William  Keran,  a Methodist  min- 
ister, who  owned  and  resided  on  a farm  on 
Campbell’s  (commonly  called  Plug)  Run.  His 
father  also  bought  a farm  and  located  on  Plug 
Run.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  be- 
gan to  assist  his  father  on  the  farm  and  in  his 
blacksmith  shop.  Worked  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  when  he  had  to  have  a block  six  inches 
high  to  stand  on  to  raise  him  up  so  he  could 
strike  with  the  sledge-hammer  on  the  anvil. 
When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  engaged  as 
clerk  in  John  P.  Boswell’s  store,  at  Bourn  e- 
ville,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio;  remained  with  him 
about  two  years.  For  the  first  nine  months  of 
that  time  got  $25  and  board  (found  his  own 
clothes);  lost  but  two  days’  time  in  the  nine 
months.  He  received  better  wages  the  rest 


of  his  time  with  Boswell.  He  then,  in  com- 
pany with  another  young  man,  bonght  the 
Boswell  stock  and  conducted  the  business  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  McMillin  & Bridwell.  A 
year  later  they  sold  out  to  two  brothers  by 
the  name  of  Chestnuts,  and  Mr.  McMillin  was 
employed  by  Reeves  & Burbridge,  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  one  year,  at  a salary  of  $250. 
He  then  returned  to  Bourn  evil  le  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  store  of  Douglas  Smyth  seven 
or  eight  years.  During  his  stay  with  Mr. 
Smyth  he  served  nearly  six  years  as  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  In  the  fall  of  1848  he  was 
elected  Sheriff*  of  Ross  County;  moved  to 
Chillicotlie  and  served  two  terms  as  Sheriff. 
In  1852  moved  from  Chillicotlie,  Ross  County, 
to  Sharonville,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business. 
Has  been  Treasurer  of  Jackson  Township, 
Pike  County,  for  twenty-five  years,  and  Post- 
master at  Sharonville  for  thirteen  years.  He 
was  married  in  Ross  County  to  Rebecca  Briggs. 
They  have  four  children — Adelia  Jane,  Louisa 
D.,  Charles  A.  and  Effie  G.  Louisa  D.  is  the 
wife  of  William  A.  Corwine,  ofLincoln,  Logan 
Co.,  111. 

Joel  Pendergrass , fourth  son  of  James  and 
Mary  Ann  (Buxton)  Pendergrass,  was  born  in 
Athens  County,  Ohio,  Nov.  2,  1847.  When 
he  was  six  years  of  age  his  father  died,  and 
he  then  lived  in  Ross  County,  Ohio,  with 
Ilenry  G.  Dubois,  till  reaching  his  majority, 
when  he  went  to  Nodaway  County,  Mo., 
where  he  remained  two  years  and  then  re- 
turned to  Pike  County.  He  now  resides  on 
and  superintends  an  extensive  farm  belong- 
ing to  his  father-in-law,  Philip  Houk.  Mr. 
Pendergrass  married  Elizabeth  A.  Honk 
in  1872.  They  have  had  five  children — 
Charles  PI.,  Ida  M.,  James  A.,  Elmer  E.  and 
Philip  TI.,  the  latter  now  deceased.  Mr. 
Pendergrass  has  served  his  township  as  Road 
Supervisor  and  School  Director.  He  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 
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J.  J.  Steitenberger , M.  D .,  second  son  of 
John  M.  and  Permelia  (Ridgway)  Steitenberg- 
er, was  born  in  Pike  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  3,1S52. 
He  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  till  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  then  entered  the  college  in 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  graduating  Aug.  12,  1874. 
He  then  attended  Starling  Medical  College, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  graduated  Feb.  25,  1881. 
He  located  in  the  village  of  Sharonville, 
where  he  is  building  up  an  extensive  and  lu- 
crative practice.  He  has  been  successful,  and 
is  fast  winning  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  proving  himself  deserving  of  their  patron- 
age. He  is  a public-spirited  man,  and  is  al- 
ways ready  to  assist  in  any  enterprise  of  in- 
terest to  the  town,  taking  an  especial  interest 
in  educational  matters.  Sept.  17,  1882,  he  was 
married  to  Maggie,  daughter  of  David  Stab- 
ler, a hardware  merchant  of  Waverly. 

BEAVER  TOWNSHIP. 

ITS  AREA,  METES  AND  BOUNDS. 

Beaver  is  the  east-central  township  of  the 
county,  and  is  three  and  one-half  miles  north 
and  south  by  seven  east  and  west,  and  should 
have  an  area  of  15,680  acres  of  land,  but  is 
assessed  on  14,642,  which  is  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  a congressional  township.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Jackson  Township, 
on  the  east  by  Jackson  County,  on  the  south 
by  Union  and  Marion  townships,  and  on  the 
west  by  Seal  Township.  It  is  among  the  old- 
est settled  townships,  and  there  are  none  now 
living  within  the  township  that  may  be  said 
to  have  been  its  pioneers;  none  to  give  a per- 
sonal account  of  the  troubles  and  trials  or  the 
pleasures  and  progress  of  three-fourths  of  a 
century  ago.  These  pioneers  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia  and  a few  from  the  Caro- 
linas  and  settled  here  when  it  was  an  unbrok- 
en wilderness. 

ITS  DRAINAGE  ST  STEM. 

The  northern  part  of  the  township  is  hilly 
and  broken,  but  the  south  is  more  level,  ris- 


ing in  places  as  an  undulating  plain,  the  soil 
being  deep,  rich  and  productive.  The  valley, 
or  rather  the  upland,  of  Beaver  Creek  touches 
the  southern  border  of  the  township  and  fol- 
lows it  as  it  flows  westward  toward  the  Scio- 
to. Beaver  Creek  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the 
township  and  on  its  northern  border,  two 
branches  meeting  near  the  center,  running 
southland  leaving  the  township,  passing  into 
Marion  within  a mile  of  its  eastern  border. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  valley  of  Bea- 
ver Creek  extends  as  far  as  it  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears. There  is,  however,  back  from  each 
bank  of  this  creek  a wide  and  gently  rolling 
body  of  land  of  great  width  and  fertility, 
and  while  Bjavor  Creek  runs  through  it  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  country  has  not  so 
much  the  look  of  a valley  as  it  has  that  of 
nearly  level  country,  diversified  by,  in  some 
places,  a rolling  surface  hardly  reaching  to 
the  dignity  of  a hill.  The  fact  that  such  a 
wide  and  somewhat  level  depression,  from  the 
high  hills  and  rugged  and  broken  surface 
of  the  county  gave  to  Beaver  Township  and 
along  Beaver  Creek  its  early  inhabitants.  It 
is  called  Beaver  Valley,  and  in  many  places 
is  fully  as  wide  as  the  Scioto  Valley,  and,  in 
ages  past,  what  is  now  a creek  must  have  flow- 
ed a river  fully  as  large  as  the  Scioto  R ver  is 
to-day.  The  valley  is  covered  with  g »od 
dwellings  and  well-cultivated  fields.  Take 
the  township  altogether  and  it  may  be  said  to 
be  a good  agricultural  township.  There  is 
some  broken  land  in  the  north,  and  soil,  in 
places,  in  the  southern  part  that  is  thin,  but 
Beaver  may  be  said  to  be  a full  average,  and 
corn,  wheat  and  hay  are  the  leading  prod- 
ucts. In  the  center  and  western  part  of  the 
township  Keller’s  Run,  Six-mile  Creek,  Five- 
mile  Creek  and  Four-mile  Creek  passthrough 
it  from  south  to  north  and  about  one  mile 
apart,  running  parallel  with  each  other.  Thus 
it  is  well  watered,  and  in  the  northern  part 
has  a fine  growth  of  timber.  The  co  d belt 
may  be  said  to  touch  the  east  side  of  Beaver 
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Township,  but  there  has  been  no  coal  yet 
found,  although  the  indications  are  that  there 
is  coal  in  the  township.  Slate  and  shale  crop 
out  in  various  places,  and  but  a short  distance 
in  Jackson  County  excellent  coal  has  been 
found  and  is  now  mined. 

Among  the  first  to  arrive  in  the  township 
was  Abraham  Lawrence,  who  first  cleared  a 
patch  of  ground  and  built  a rude  cabin  on 
what  is  now  the  Given’s  farm.  Rev.  Darly 
Kelly  settled  soon  after  on  Beaver  Creek,  just 
beyond  where  Beavertown  now  stands,  and 
all  this  section,  being  nearly  level,  was  soon 
settled  and  the  log  cabins  were  found  dotting 
the  valley.  A few  years  later  Win,  Saylor 
settled  the  farm  where  Wrn.  Kirkpatrick  now 
lives.  He  came  about  the  year  1810.  This 
farm  is  now  in  Union  Township.  Beaver  at 
that  time  included  Union  and  Marion  town- 
ships. D.  W.  James,  who  was  born  in  the 
township,  was  a son  of  John  James,  who 
moved  to  the  county  from  Pennsylvania  in 
181*2.  D.  W.  James  lives  on  the  old  farm, 
has  been  a J ustice  of  the  Peace,  and  is  yet  a 
prominent  citizen  of  the  township. 

ITS  NAME. 

Beaver  Creek  took  its  name  from  the  num- 
ber of  these  little  water  animals  which  in- 
fested its  waters  and  banks.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  streams  of  water  in  the  county. 
From  this  stream  the  township  took  its  name. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Beaver  Township  was  organized  by  the 
commissioners  of  Ross  County  Sept.  8,  1814, 
and  covered  all  of  the  territory  east  of  the 
river  and  south  of  the  Scioto  County  line. 
When  Pike  County  was  organized  Jackson 
and  Seal  townships  were  formed  from  Beaver, 
the  latter  including  most  of  Scioto  Township. 
Then  Union  was  taken  from  Beaver,  May  8, 
1848,  and  Marion,  Dec.  4 of  the  same 
year,  leaving  Beaver  in  her  present  size  and 
shape,  excepting  some  three  changes  which 


are  here  given.  The  first  change  was  Dec.  4, 
1848,  at  the  date  Marion  Township  was 
formed,  to  change  the  line  between  Jackson 
and  Beaver  as  follows: 

“ In  compliance  with  a petition  from  citi- 
zens of  Jackson  Township  the  line  between 
Jackson  and  Beaver  townships  was  changed 
so  as  to  run  as  follows:  Commencing,  on  the 

Jackson  County  line  at  the  half-mile  corner 
of  section  14,  township  6,  range  20,  running 
thence  west  on  said  half-mile  line  until  it 
strikes  said  township  at  the  half-mile  corner 
of  section  13,  township  5,  range  21.” 

The  next  change  was  Dec.  3-  1850,  when 
a portion  of  Union  was  attached  to  Beaver, 
and  last  in  March,  1851,  when  a portion  of 
Beaver  was  attached  to  Jackson  and  to  Union 
townships,  leaving,  as  above  stated,  the  town- 
ship as  now  designated  on  the  map. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS,  1883. 

Trustees,  Phillip  Farney,  W.  D.  James, 
George  Leist;  Clerk,  F.  Scharenberg;  Treas- 
urer, Frank  Ehrman;  Assessor,  Jacob  Lapp; 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  W.  D.  James  and  A. 
P.  Ballard. 

The  value  of  personal  property  in  the  town- 
ship in  1880  was  $74,368.  Its  land  assess- 
ment, 14,642  acres  was  assessed  in  the  year 
1882  at  $80,151,  and  its  personal  property 
$87,427.  Beavertown,  real  and  personal, 
$6,814.  Total  township  valuation,  $174,392. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  four  district  schools  in  the  town- 
ship, and  a special  school  district,  the  latter 
the  Beavertown  school.  The  four  outside  dis- 
tricts have  a population  of  school  age  of  291, 
and  a school  property  valued  at  $1,000.  One 
teacher  is  allowed  to  each  of  the  five  schools, 
who  are  paid  an  average  monthly  salary  of 
$31.50.  There  are  no  graded  schools  in  the 
township  as  yet.  The  average  attendance  is 
about  three-fourths  of  the  enrollment. 
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BEAVERTOWN. 

This  is  a pleasant  little  hamlet  and  hand- 
somely located  in  the  valley  of  Beaver  Creek, 
in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  county. 
The  Ohio  Southern  Railroad,  which  passes 
through  the  southwestern  part  of  the  town- 
ship, runs  within  a half  mile  of  the  hamlet, 
where  a station  is  established.  Being  located 
in  the  valley  of  Beaver  Creek  and  upon  its 
bank,  there  is  a tine  view  of  the  country 
around,  and  the  people  of  the  valley  give  the 
little  hamlet  a very  handsome  support.  It  is 
really  a thriving  business  place.  The  village 
was  laid  out  just  prior  to  1840,  by  a man  by 
the  name  of  Reynolds,  and  was  known  by  that 
name  for  a few  years,  or  Reynoldstown,  and 
then  changed  to  its  present  name.  Having 
a railroad  near  them  their  shipping  facilities 
are  good,  and  quite  a market  is  established  at 
the  hamlet,  the  merchants  and  business  men 
dealing  in  all  the  products  the  farmers  have 
to  sell. 

The  business  interests  consist  of  five  stores, 
one  blacksmith  shop  and  one  flouring  mill. 
It  has  three  churches,  a public-school  build- 
ing and  two  hotels.  The  medical  profession 
is  ably  represented  by  Drs.  Phillips  and  Mc- 
Allister. The  flouring  mill  mentioned  above 
has  three  runs  of  burrs,  two  wheat  and  one 
corn,  and  arranged  for  bolting  the  meal  as 
well  as  the  flour.  It  was  erected  in  1865  by 
Messrs.  Poffman  & Kuntzman,  at  a cost  of 
$10,000,  and  was  sold  by  them  to  the  present 
owners,  Ehrman  & Bro.,  in  1874.  They 
make  an  excellent  brand  of  merchantable 
flour,  and  also  make  a market  for  all  the  sur- 
plus wheat  and  corn.  There  is  a saw-mill  at- 
tached, and  the  propelling  force  is  an  engine 
of  sixty  horse-power. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  1870  and  a church  building  erected 
the  same  year  at  a cost  of  $1,200,  30  x 40 
feet  in  size.  Rev.  Hamilton  was  called  and 


the  church  slowly  progressed.  Rev.  John  R. 
Prose  succeeded  him  as  the  second  pastor  of 
the  church,  and  he  was  followed  by  Rev. 
David  Stoner  and  Rev.  Cherington.  The 
present  minister  is  Rev.  Mr.  Crosby,  and  the 
church  has  a membership  of  thirty.  Trus- 
tees: Mr.  Ehrman,  Dr.  Phillips,  John  Mass- 
barger,  Dr.  McAllister  and  David  Nutt. 

Beavertown  Chapel. — The  German  church 
of  the  United  Brethren  was  organized  in 
the  year  1859,  and  completed  a neat  and 
substantial  church  building  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  building  was  36  x 46  feet  in  size 
and  cost  $900.  The  church  was  small  at  first 
for  there  were  but  few  resident  German  fam- 
ilies. At  this  time,  however,  nineteen  fami- 
lies are  members  and  the  church  is  in  a flour- 
ishing condition.  Rev.  Mr.  Assellis  in  charge 
as  pastor  at  this  time. 

The  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church  is  located 
in  the  southern  part  of  Beaver  Township  and 
was  organized  in  1840.  They  held  services  at 
the  school-house  till  1845,  when  a church 
structure  was  erected  at  a cost  of  $800  and 
dedicated  the  same  year.  The  church  has 
been  fairly  prosperous,  and  there  are  at  this 
time  twenty-five  families  connected  with  the 
organization,  under  the  ministerial  care  of 
Rev.  J.  M.  Grether.  The  Trustees  are:  Jacob 
Laff,  Lewis  Scharenberg,  Frederic  Scharen- 
berg  and  Peter  Georgens. 

St.  Peter's  Church , Reform , is  one  of  the 
oldest  church  organizations  in  the  township, 
and  kept  up  with  varying  success.  It  was, 
however,  reorganized  under  a more  efficient 
basis  Nov.  8,  1874,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Steghow, 
and  since  then  has  been  in  an  apparently 
prosperous  condition.  At  this  reorganization 
the  above  name  was  given  it.  In  1875  the 
church  erected  a handsome  and  commodious 
brick  structure  in  the  hamlet  of  Beavertown. 
There  are  now  forty  families  connected,  un- 
der the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  John  M. 
Grether.  The  Trustees  are:  Martin  Kauf- 
man, George  Leist  and  Lawrence  Siller 
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POPULATION. 

In  1840  Beaver  had  a population  of  1,075, 
but  Marion  Township  being  taken  from  her 
in  1848,  left  it  in  1850  with  520;  in  1860 
it  was  698;  in  1870,  694,  and  in  1880,  750. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

E.  N.  Gall,  fifth  son  of  Michael  and  Nancy 
(Cook)  Gall,  was  born  in  Pike  County,  Ohio, 
Sept.  11,  1836.  He  was  reared  on  a farm  and 
by  close  application,  acquired  sufficient  ed- 
ucation to  enable  him  to  teach,  an  occupation 
he  pursued  several  years,  teaching  during  the 
winter  and  working  on  a farm  in  the  summer, 
sti.l  living  on  the  old  homestead.  In  1870  he 
purchased  forty  acres,  where  he  resided  till 
1877,  when  he  returned  to  the  old  homestead. 
He  has  280  acres  of  improved  land.  Dec.  13, 
1869,  he  married  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of 
John  and  Margaret  (Johnson)  McMonigel.  Of 
seven  children  born  to  them  but  four  are  liv- 
ing. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gall  are  members  of  the 
Protestant  Methodist  church.  Politically  he 
is  a Republican.  His  father  was  born  Feb. 
12,  1799,  a son  of  George  and  Susannah 
(Nichols)  Gall,  and  grandson  of  George  Gall, 
a native  of  Swi  tzerland.  and  an  early  settler  of 
Maryland.  He  was  married  April  15,  1824, 
and  if)  the  fall  of  1833  Incited  in  Pike  Coun- 
ty, Ohio.  He  was  a prominent  man  of  the 
county,  and  lived  to  be  eighty-one  years  of 
age.  Our  subject’s  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Zachariah  and  Martha  (Andick)  Cook.  Her 
father  was  one  of  the  Hessian  soldiers  in  the 
English  army,  and  afrer  serving  a year  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  soon  after  enlisted  in  the 
Colonial  armv  and  served  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  In  1833  he  c une  to  Ohio,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety -seven  years. 

' William  Phillips,  M.  D.,  was  b >rn  in  Jef- 
ferson Townsh:p  Jackson  C>.,  Ohio.  Aug.  2, 
1847,  a son  of  John  and  Mary  (Dulanv)  Phil- 
lips, and  a gnndson  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
(Mackley)  Phillips,  early  settlers  of  Jackson 


County.  He  was  reared  on  a farm,  butgiven 
a good  education,  completing  his  literary 
course  at  the  Normal,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio.  In 
1871  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
T.  E.  Griffith,  of  Oak  Hill,  remaining  with 
him  three  years.  He  took  a course  of  lectures 
at  the  Eclectic  Medical  College,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  the  winter  of  1875— ’76,  and  the  fol- 
lowing summer  practiced  at  Wellston.  The 
winter  of  1876-77  he  returned  to  the  medical 
college  and  graduated,  and  immediately  lo- 
cated in  Beaver  Township,  where  he  has  been 
very  successful  as  a practitioner.  He  was 
married  Sept.  11,  1873,  to  Susie,  daughter  of 
James  and  Margaret  (Perry)  Nutt.  They 
have  three  children — Ida  May,  Jennie  Edith 
and  Oakley  Pursell.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  church.  He  is 
a member  of  Portland  Lodge,  No.  366,  A.  F. 
& A.  M. 

MARION  TOWNSHIP. 

ITS  SIZE  AND  LOCATION. 

This  township  lies  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  county,  and  is  four  miles  east  and  west 
and  five  and  one-half  miles  north  and  south, 
with  an  assessed  acreage  of  13,922  acres.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Beaver  Township, 
on  the  east  by  Jackson  County,  on  the  south 
by  Scioto  County  and  on  the  west  by  Union 
Township.  It  is  the  smallest  township  in  the 
county,  but  is  not  by  any  means  the  least  val- 
uable. Its  land  valuation  in  1882  was  $127, 
569;  chattel  property,  $105,377;  village  prop- 
erty, California,  $7,977;  total  valuation,  240, 
923. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Marion  Township,  after  leaving  the  valley 
of  Beaver  Creek  is  hilly,  The  wide  expanse 
of  that  valley  gives  the  northern  part  a rolling 
country  with  a productive  soil.  The  southern 
part  is  hilly,  but  the  soil  is  apparently  better 
than  in  the  hills  further  south.  There  is  also 
some  excellent  land  on  McDowell's  Run, 
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which  flows  in  a half-moon  circle  through  the 
center  of  the  township.  A branch  of  Rocky 
Fork  of  the  Little  Scioto  River  waters  its 
southern  boundary  and  almost  touches  its  lit- 
tle capital  city,  California.  There  is  also  a 
good  supply  of  timber  on  the  hills  and  along 
the  streams. 

It  was  settled  in  1808,  and  along  McDow- 
ell’s Run  and  Beaver  Creek  were  found  the 
first  pioneers.  These  old  settlers  who  opened 
the  land  to  cultivation  were  David  Samson, 
James  Samson,  David  Samson,  Jr.,  John 
Beech,  Lyttleton  Bradford,  John  Yeager, 
Peter  Wykoff,  Elijah  Piles,  Jacob  Keller  and 
John  and  James  McDowell. 

The  first  school-house  was  erected  in  1827 
and  located  about  one  mile  east  of  California. 
Winston  Jones  was  the  teacher. 

The  first  mill  was  erected  on  McConnell 
Creek  by  James  Samson,  in  1826.  It  was  rather 
a small  affair. 

The  township  was  organized  Dec.  4,  1848, 
and  was  taken  from  Beaver  Township.  It  was 
next  to  the  last  township  organized  in  the 
county.  The  Ohio  Southern  Railroad  passes 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  township, 
entering  near  the  northwest  corner,  and,  run- 
ning in  a southeasterly  course,  leaves  the  town- 
ship on  the  east,  about  one  and  one-fourth 
miles  south  of  its  northern  line.  The  station 
of  Beaver  is  within  the  township. 

CALIFORNIA. 

California  is  a bright  and  prosperous  busi- 
ness hamlet  situated  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  township,  something  over  a mile  from 
its  western  border  and  rather  less  than  a mile 
from  its  south  line.  It  dates  back  to  <>nte 
helium  days,  but  was  resurveyed  in  1881,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  enterprising  hamlets  in  the 
county.  It  does  quite  a large  business  in 
merchandise  and  in  manufactures  for  so  small 
a place. 

Its  woolen-mill  or  card  machine  was  first 
erected  by  Win.  Gordon  in  1860  and  was  run 
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by  horse-power.  In  1862  an  engine  was  put 
in  and  a spinning  machine  by  James  McGin- 
niss,  who  had  purchased  the  plant.  Other  im- 
provements were  added,  a set  of  new  cards 
were  put  in,  the  size  of  the  building  increased 
to  32  x 50  feet,  and  a few  years  later,  or  in 
1869,  twenty  feet  more  with  a new  boiler 
shed  fourteen  feet  long  were  added.  Two 
power  looms  were  added  at  that  time  and  a 
fulling  machine,  cloth  press  and  shearing  ma- 
chine, which  made  it  a full-fledged  woolen-mill. 
The  mill  is  still  under  the  proprietorship  of 
Mr.  McGinniss,  and  there  are  manufactured 
jeans,  flannels,  yarns,  blankets,  etc.  It  is  do- 
ing a good  and  profitable  business. 

The  flouring  mill  is  another  valuable  man- 
ufacturing institution  which  adds  much  to 
the  business  interests  of  California.  It  was 
first  erected  in  1853,  by  Nelson  Austin  and 
Israel  Dewey.  It  has  changed  hands  a num- 
ber of  times  the  last  thirty  years,  but  has 
finally  come  into  the  possession  of  John  B. 
Brown  who  is  making  a successful  business 
of  it,  and  securing  much  trade  to  the  town. 

A blacksmith  and  wagon  shop  was  erected 
in  1870  by  Samson  tfc  Brown,  and  then  it 
went  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Ellhoff,  who 
has  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  and  the  latter 
is  doing  a good  business. 

A carriage  shop  was  carried  on  by  Jacob 
Stupp  and  Lewis  Ellhoff  until  the  death  of 
Henry  Ellhoff,  father  of  Lewis,  in  1882.  The 
blacksmith  shop,  wagon  and  carriage  manu- 
factory are  now  together  and  conducted  by 
Lewis  Ellhoff  as  sole  proprietor. 

Another  blacksmith  shop  was  started  in 
1870  by  Timothy  Wilson  and  Joseph  Smith, 
since  which  it  has  changed  hands  and  the 
business  is  successfully  carried  on  by  J.  B. 
Brown  the  present  proprietor. 

Wesley  Cooper  runs  another  blacksmith 
shop  on  High  street,  and  F.  D.  Wilson  one 
on  Mill  street.  This  closes  the  manufactur- 
ing interests.  Its  business  is  summed  up 
as  lollows:  O.  E.  Emory,  general,  store;  S. 
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B.  Masters,  general  store;  Mrs.  Nancy  Au- 
miller,  millinery;  Dr.  J.  S.  Samson,  drug 
store;  J.  R.  White,  saddles  and  harness;  S. 
Brown  & Son,  dry-goods  and  groceries;  Mill- 
iard & Eamsey,  boots  and  shoes;  Cornelius 
Moore,  boots  and  shoes;  E.  Y.  Samson, 
Postmaster  and  Notary  Public,  office  corner  of 
Mill  and  Main  streets;  John  Durant,  hotel 
on  Main  street;  Dr.  L.  D.  Allard,  resident 
physician. 

The  population  of  the  township  dates  from 
the  census  of  1850.  In  that  year  the  popula- 
tion was  900;  in  1860,  793;  in  1870,  813;  and 
in  1880,  908. 

MARION  TOWNSHIP  ORGANIZATION. 

Dec.  4,  1848. 

“In  compliance  with  a petition  from  sun- 
dry citizens  of  the  county  the  following  new 
township  was  formed  as  follows: 

“Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Union  Township  and  running  east  to  the 
Jackson  County  line;  thence  south  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  Beaver  Township;  thence 
west  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Union  Town- 
ship; thence  north  with  said  township  line]  to 
the  place  of  beginning  ” 

An  election  was  ordered  to  take  place 
Dec.  18,  1848,  at  the  house  of  H.  S.  West- 
fall,  for  the  election  of  township  officers. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICERS,  1843. 

Trustees,  William  Gordon,  David  Rhea  and 
Walter  Austin;  Treasurer,  Michael  Gall; 
Clerk,  Stephen  Slaughter;  Constables,  John 
Clemmons  and  Andrew  I.  McNeal;  Assessor, 
Nathan  Burgess;  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Michael  Gall  and  Edward  Dixon. 

1883. 

Trustees,  S.  W.  Butcher,  C.  M.  Gordon 
and  W.  E.  Graham;  Clerk,  Henry  W.  West- 
fall;  Assessor,  George  W.  Nutt;  Treasurer, 
Phillip  Hammerstein;  Constables,  James 
Magaw  and  Frank  Wilson;  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  J.  T.  Slaughter  and  O.  E.  Emory. 


TOWNSHIP  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  six  school  districts  in  Marion 
Township.  The  numbers  of  districts  and 
names  of  houses  are  as  follows : Sub-district  N o. 

I,  Nutt’s  School-house — Teacheij  T.  J.  Mc- 

Laughlin; pupils,  thirty-eight.  Sub-district 
No.  2,  Westfall  School-house — Teacher,  G.  W. 
Yance;  pupils, sixty-three.  Sub-district  No. 
3,  Salem  School-house — Pupils,  forty-one. 
Sub-district  No  4,  Mosser  School-house — Pu- 
pils, thirty-two.  Sub-district  No.  5,  Gordon’s 
School-house — Pupils,  forty-seven.  Sub-dis- 

trict No.  6,  California  School-house — Pupils, 
ninety-two. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Free-  Will  Baptist  Church , of  Cali- 
fornia, was  organized  Feb.  3,  1878,  by  Eevs. 
Alva  Crabtree  and  T.  E.  Peden.  Thirty- 
eight  members  joined  the  church,  and  George 
W.  Fellows  was  Deacon.  In  1878,  or  the 
year  of  their  organization,  they  built  a frame 
church  on  the  corner  of  High  and  Water 
streets.  The  Trustees  were  S.  B.  Masters, 

J.  R.  Samson  and  T.  D.  Wilson.  The  church 
has  now  a membership  of  fifty,  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Frank  May,  who  holds 
service  once  a month.  The  church  officers 
are:  Trustees,  O.  E.  Emory,  Levi  Brown  and 
E.  K.  Crabtree.  The  church  property  is  val- 
ued at  $1,000. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — This  church 
was  among  the  early  organizations  of  the 
township,  and  dates  from  1835.  Eighteen 
members  joined,  and  they  met  either  at  the 
residence  of  some  of  the  members  or  at  the 
school-house,  for  service,  until  1847,  when 
they  built  a log  church,  about  one  mile  east 
of  California,  and  called  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Carroll  as  their  regular  supply.  The  Trustees 
were  John  Kirkpatrick,  William  Gordon  and 
William  Bass.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
membership  of  twenty-five.  The  old  log 
church  was  used  fifteen  years,  when  the  so- 
ciety erected  a commodious  frame  church  in 
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its  place,  32x46  feet  in  size,  costing,  fully 
completed,  $1,500.  The  Trustees  elected  were 
John  Kirkpatrick,  V.  B.  Johnson  and  J. 
Frederic  Ehrman.  The  church  is  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Samuel  Crosby,  with  sixty 
members.  Preaching  is  had  every  three 
weeks. 

United  Brethren. — This  church  is  now  lo- 
cated at  California,  and  was  first  organized 
as  early  as  1825  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Bone- 
brake.  Their  services  were  held  in  the  cabins 
of  some  of  the  members  for  many  years.  In 
1839  they  erected  a church,  and  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Krutzsinger  was  their  minister.  The 
church  had  then  eighty  members,  and  the 
Trustees  were:  James  Graham,  James  Sam- 
son and  Jonathan  Dodge.  In  1850  they  re- 
moved their  church,  which  was  about  one 
mile  south,  to  California.  They  have  no  reg- 
ular pastor  at  this  time,  but  service  is  held  oc- 
casionally. The  present  Trustees  are  Jacob 
Dewey,  William  Samson  and  John  B.  Sam- 
son. 

The  Pleasant  Hall  Brill  Church , Method- 
ist Protestant,  was  organized  in  1848  by  Rev. 
Rannel  Gee.  Meetings  were  generally  held  at 
the  Mosser  School-house  until  1858,  when  a 
frame  church  was  erected  at  a cost  of  $600. 
Nicholas  Funk,  Ilenry  and  Josiah  Brill  and 
David  Mosser  were  Trustees.  The  Rev. 
Moses  Scott  was  their  pastor,  with  a member- 
ship of  thirty -five.  In  1878  they  re-model- 
ed their  church  building  and  otherwise  im- 
proved it.  Rev.  James  Tyree  succeeded 
Mr.  Scott  in  1878,  and  the  number  of  mem- 
bers was  forty.  The  present  able  pastor  is 
the  Rev.  William  Hollingshed. 

The  Salem  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  1 845  by  Rev.  Andrew  Carroll, 
with  the  following  members:  Samuel  James 
and  wife,  Andrew  James  and  wife.  David  James 
and  wife,  Huston  Westfall  and  wife,  John  Kin- 
ney and  wife,  John  Taylor  and  wife.  They  held 
their  meetings  in  the  Salem  School-house  for 
several  years,  They  built  a log  church  in  1853, 


which  stood  until  1873,  when  the  roof  was 
burned  off, and  they  built  the  present  church 
building.  The  Trustees  were  David  James, 
Hiram  McLaughlin  and  Andrew  James.  It 
was  dedicated  by  Rev.  John  T.  Miller.  The 
membership  was  about  thirty  at  that  time. 
The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Samuel  Crosby; 
Trustees,  Andrew  Carroll  James,  Charles 
Kirkpatrick  and  Hiram  McLaughlin.  The 
membership  is  now  about  twenty-five.  Reg- 
ular service  is  held  every  three  weeks,  and 
class-meeting  and  Sabbath-school  every  Sun- 
day. The  church  property  is  valued  at 
$1,200. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Barnhard  Adams  was  born  in  Germany, 
April  8,  1830,  a son  of  Michael  and  Mary  Eve 
(Geis)  Adams.  In  1834  his  parents  came  to 
the  United  States  and  located  on  the  farm 
where  he  still  resides.  His  father  died  in 
1844,  aged  fifty-six  years,  and  his  mother  in 
1878,  aged  eighty-five  years.  When  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  began  to  work  for  the 
neighboring  farmers,  but  after  reaching  his 
majority  returned  to  the  old  homestead.  In 
1855  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Miller,  a native  of  Switzerland,  who  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1835.  They  have  eight 
children — Henry,  Mary,  Frances,  John,  An- 
nie, Lizzie,  Daniel,  and  Louis.  Mr.  Adams 
has  served  two  terms  as  County  Commis- 
sioner and  two  terms  as  Towmship  Treasurer. 
He  has  a fine  farm  of  385  acres,  and  the 
largest  orchard  in  the  township.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Roman  and  his  wife  of  the 
Protestant  church. 

Heriry  Albin  was  born  in  Guernsey  County, 
Ohio,  March  17,  1 820,  a son  of  Abraham  and 
Elizabeth  (Turner)  Albin,  natives  of  Virginia, 
the  former  of  Irish  and  the  latter  of  German 
descent.  He  remained  on  the  farm  till 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  next  six  years 
worked  on  the  river  steamers.  In  1844  he 
came  to  Pike  County  and  purchased  a farm  in 
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Beaver  Township.  In  1867  he  removed  to 
California  and  purchased  the  saw  and  grist 
mill,  but  two  years  later  went  to  Jefferson 
Township,  where  he  remained  five  years.  In 

1874  he  returned  to  Pike  County  and  settled 
on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides.  He  is 
also  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  in 

1875  was  appointed  Notary  Public.  Sept.  26, 
184S,  he  married  Elizabeth  Butcher,  of  Pike 
County.  To  them  were  born  seven  children. 
Aug.  13,  1865,  Mrs.  Albin  died,  and  March 
21,  1866,  Mr.  Albin  married  Mrs.  Nancy 
(Smith)  Hargen,  a native  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Sept.  14,  1864,  Mr.  Albin  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany E,  Thirty-third  Ohio  Infantry,  and 
served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  the  Protestant  Methodist 
church. 

L.  I).  Allard , M.  1).,  was  born  Feb.  19, 
1855,  in  Marion  Township,  Pike  County, 
Ohio,  a son  of  Thomas  and  Harriet  A. 
(Brown)  Allard.  His  father  was  born  Jan. 
27,  1829,  in  Sheffield,  England;  came  with  his 
father  to  this  State  in  1832.  Ilis  mother  was 
born  June  27,  1834,  in  this  county,  she  being 
of  English  descent.  They  were  married  Jan. 
11,  1852,  and  purchased  land  in  this  county 
and  have  followed  farming;  both  are  living. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  on  the 
farm,  received  a common- school  education, 
taught  his  first  district  school  in  Scioto 
County  at  the  age  of  sixteen;  taught  most  of 
the  time  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
when  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine, 
March,  1875,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  C. 
M.  Finch,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio;  attended 
first  course  of  lectures  at  the  Ohio  Medical 
College  in  Cincinnati,  the  session  of  1876— ’77, 
and  graduated  at  the  same  college  at  the  close 
of  the  session  of  1878-’79,  March  1,  being  a 
student  four  years.  March  18,  1879,  he  lo- 
cated in  the  village  of  California,  this  county, 
where  he  still  remains.  He  was  married  to 
Miranda  Buckley,  of  Jackson,  Jackson  Co., 
Ohio,  July  20,  1880.  Her  father,  Isaac  Buck- 


ley, died  April  2,  1872.  Her  mother,  Anna 
(Reed)  Buckley,  is  still  living.  The  Doctor 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  for  the  past  four  years,  during 
which  time  he  has  succeeded  in  securing  a 
good  practice. 

Thomas  Allard  was  born  near  Sheffield, 
England,  Jan.  27,  1829,  a son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  (Gardner)  Allard.  When  he  was  three 
years  of  age  his  parents  came  to  the  United 
States  and  located  in  Scioto  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  reared  and  educated.  Jan.  11, 
1852,  he  married  Harriet  A.,  daughter  of 
Royal  and  Rachel  Brown.  They  have  a 
family  of  six  children — R.  W.,  Lorenzo  D., 
Francis  W.,  Thomas  S.,  Rachel  A.  and  Mary 
F.  In  1854  Mr.  Allard  purchased  the  farm 
where  he  still  resides.  He  has  accumulated 
a good  amount  of  property  by  his  own  indus- 
try and  energy.  He  owns  360  acres  of  fine  land, 
well  improved.  Mr.  Allard  and  family  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church. 

William  II.  Bennett , farmer,  was  born  in 
Madison  Township,  Scioto  County,  Ohio, 
July  4,  1818,  a son  of  John  and  Rebecca  Ben- 
nett, who  were  among  the  early  pioneers  of 
Scioto  County.  He  resided  at  home  till 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  then  built  a 
house  on  his  father’s  farm  and  worked  a part 
of  the  old  homestead  several  years;  then  en- 
tered a tract  of  Government  land,  where  he 
lived  till  1849,  when  he  went  to  Allen  County, 
Ind.,  and  remained  eight  years.  Returning 
to  Ohio,  he  purchased  the  farm  of  100  acres 
in  Pike  County,  where  he  still  resides.  He 
was  married  Sept.  15,  1842,  to  Elizabeth 
Beauchamp,  of  Pike  County,  who  was  born 
Aug.  16,  1821,  and  died  Feb.  14,  1882.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Methodist  church  from 
childhood.  Of  a family  of  nine  children 
seven  are  still  living.  Mr.  Bennett  enlisted 
in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1864,  while  serving  as  a guard  under  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  was  taken  sick,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  has  never  recovered.  He  has 
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been  a member  of  the  Methodist  church  since 
fifteen  years  of  age. 

David  J.  Brown  was  born  Oct.  21, 1837,  in 
Marion  Township,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  a son 
of  John  H.  and  Sarah  (Beauchamp)  Brown. 
He  was  married  March  16,  1859,  to  Catherine 
Ray  of  Pike  County.  They  have  a family  of 
six  children — John  W.,  Sarah  E.,  Stephen 
N.,  Thomas  W.,  Louise  May,  and  Lelia  G. 
Aug.  9,  1862,  Mr.  Brown  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany G,  Ninety -first  Ohio  Infantry.  At  the 
battle  of  Winchester,  July  24,  1864,  he  was 
wounded  and  disabled  from  further  duty.  He 
was  in  the  hospital  at  Chester,  Pa.,  till^May, 
1865,  when  he  received  his  discharge.  He 
carried  an  ounce  ball  in  his  hip  twenty-two 
months,  and  still  suffers  from  the  effects  of 
the  wound.  Since  his  return  home  he  has 
been  engaged  in  farming.  He  and  his  family 
are  members  of  the  Protestant  Methodist 
church. 

Franklin  Brown,  deceased,  son  of  David 
and  Sarah  (Hubbard)  Brown,  was  born  March 
5,  1817,  near  Portsmouth,  in  Scioto  County, 
lie  resided  with  his  parents  till  he  grew  to 
manhood,  and  was  married  Jan.  30,  1838,  to 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Tryphena 
Rickey,  who  came  to  Ohio  in  1814  from  New 
York,  in  which  State  Mrs.  Brown  was  born. 
They  were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  of 
whom  eight  are  living — Minerva,  wife  of 
Enoch  Crabtree;  Eunice  R.,  widow  of  I.  P. 
Sanders;  Mary  M.,  wife  of  J.  M.  Parks; 
Elizabeth  LI.,  wife  of  A.  W.  Gilliland; 
Nathan  Wesley,  married  to  Maria  L.  Rhea; 
Anna  M.,  wife  of  Isaac  N.  Carson;  Hattie 
A.,  and  Rebecca  J.  After  his  marriage  Mr. 
Brown  purchased  a farm  in  Madison  Town- 
ship, Scioto  County,  where  he  resided  twenty 
years,  lie  then  purchased  another  farm  in 
Marion  Township,  where  he  lived  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  Feb.  25,  1877.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  Wesley  Chapel 
Protestant  Methodist  Church.  Llis  widow 
and  family  are  still  members  of  that  church. 


All 

John  B.  Brown  was  born  in  Marion  Town- 
ship, Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  July  13,  1835,  the 
second  son  of  John  H.  and  Sarah  (Beau- 
champ) Brown.  He  was  married  May  15, 
1856,  to  Elizabeth  Samson,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Jane  (McDowell)  Samson,  and 
located  on  200  acres  of  land  given  him  by  his 
father.  Aug.  11,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany G,  Ninety-first  Ohio  Infantry,  partici- 
pated in  many  hard-fought  battles,  and  was 
discharged  July  1,  1865.  After  his  return 
home  he  bought  his  flouring  mill  at  Cali- 
fornia. He  makes  a fine  grade  of  flour,  mak- 
ing a specialty  of  custom  work.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  church. 

John  H.  Brown,  deceased,  was  born  in  Graf- 
ton County,  N.  11.,  March  15,  1809,  a son 
of  David  and  Sarah  (Hubbard)  Brown.  When 
he  was  eight  years  of  age  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Northwestern  Territory,  settling  in  Sci- 
oto County, Ohio, where  he  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated. He  was  married  April  15,1 832,  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Beauchamp. 
She  was  born  in  Delaware  and  came  with  her 
parents  to  Ohio  when  six  months  old.  They 
located  in  Pickaway  County,  and  four  years 
later,  in  1812,  removed  to  Pike  County.  Her 
father  died  in  October,  1823,  and  her  mother, 
May  10, 1871.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Brown 
settled  on  a farm  in  Marion  Township,  and 
ten  years  later  removed  to  Rocky  Fork,  Sci- 
oto County,  but  after  seven  years  returned  to 
Pike  County  and  purchased  the  farm  on 
which  Mrs.  Brown  still  resides.  In  connec- 
tion with  farming  he  was  also  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  and  milling  business  many 
years.  He  died  Aug.  18,1859.  He  was  a 
member,  as  is  also  Mrs.  Brown,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  church.  Of  a family  of 
twelve  children  six  are  still  living — Ste- 
phen, John  B.,  David  J.,  Wesley  B.,  James 
N.  and  Charlotte  E. 

Royal  Brown  was  born  in  Vermont,  Aug. 
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18,  1811,  a son  ol  David  and  Sarah  (Hubbard) 
Brown,  who  removed  to  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  reared  and  educated.  Upon 
reaching  manhood  he  purchased  the  farm  in 
Marion  Township,  Pike  County,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  He  was  married  Aug.  18, 1833, 
to  Rachel,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Prettyman)  Beauchamp,  of  Pike  County. 
They  have  had  ten  children  born  to  them, 
eight  of  whom  are  living — Milton  W.,  Fran- 
cis A.,  John  S.,  Royal  B.,  David  T.,  William 
B.,  Harriet  A.  and  Rachel  E.  Those  de- 
ceased are — William  B.  and  Elizabeth  B. 

Stephen  Brown , the  eldest  son  of  John  H. 
and  Sarah  S.  (Beauchamp)  Brown,  was  born 
in  Marion  Township,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  Aug. 
18,  1832.  Jan.  20,  1853,  he  was  married 
to  Nancy,  daughter  of  John  and  Isabel  (Kin- 
near)  Halterman,  of  Jackson  County.  He 
then  engaged  in  farming  till  1859,  when  he 
became  established  in  the  mercantile  business, 
which  he  carries  on  in  connection  with  over- 
seeing his  farm.  His  farm  contains  160  acres 
of  fine,  well-improved  land.  He  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  Protestant 
Methodist  church  thirty-six  years,  and  for  the 
past  eight  j ears  has  been  a local  preacher . He 
has  a family  of  two  sons  and  five  daughters. 

Wesley  B.  Brown , son  of  John  H.  and 
Sarah  S.  (Beauchamp)  Brown,  was  born  in 
Marion  Township,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  April 
7,  1840.  Nov.  28,  1861,  he  was  married 
to  Icy.  Bennett,  daughter  of  Caleb  and 
Eliza  Bennett,  early  settlers  of  Scioto  County. 
Aug.  12,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  G, 
Ninety-first  Ohio  Infantry,  and  served  till 
the  close  of  the  war.  At  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester, Oct.  19,1864, he  was  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  right  breast,  disabling  him  two 
months.  He  was  discharged  June  28,  1865. 
Mr.  Brown  has  a fine  farm  of  eighty  acres, 
lie  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Protes- 
tant Methodist  church,  and  he  is  an  inveterate 
worker  in  the  Sabbath-school,  being  Superin- 
ten  dent  formally  years. 


Charles  Crabtree  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  July  4,  1839,  a son  of  William 
L.  and  Catherine  (Keller)  Crabtlree.  Aug.  1, 

1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Thirty-third 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  experienced  some  of  the 
most  terrible  hardships  and  participated  in 
some  of  the  hardest-fought  battles  of  the  war. 
He  was  at  Perry  ville,  Stone  River,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Chattanooga,  Lookout  Mountain, 
Mission  Ridge.  At  the  latter  place  he  was 
wounded  by  a shell,  but  started  up  the  mount- 
ain, when  he  was  shot  in  the  hip  and  shoul- 
der. Notwithstanding  this  ilie  went  on  to 
Atlanta  with  his  regiment.^  He  was  dis- 
charged in  October,  1864,  having  served 
forty-four  daj's  over  his  time.  He  was  mar- 
ried Aug.  28,  1865,  to  Amanda  Hatburn. 
Five  children  were  born  to  them,  four  still 
living.  Mrs.  Crabtree  died  in  October,  1879. 
Oct.  20,  1881,  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
(Drake)  Montgomery.  They  have  one  child. 
After  his  return  from  the  war  Mr.  Crabtree 
lived  a few  months  in  Mercer  County,  a year 
in  Jackson  County,  and  then  purchased  his 
farm  in  Pike  County,  where  he  lived  thirteen 
years.  He  then  went  to  Graham  County, 
Kas.,  and  purchased  300  acres  of  fine  land, 
which  he  still  owns,  but  on  account  of  his 
wife’s  failing  health  returned  to  Ohio  and 
bought  the  farm  where  he  now  lives.  He  has 
a landed  estate  of  480  acres.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Protestant  Methodist  church,  and 
his  wife  of  the  Baptist  church.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  Barnes  Post  No.  280, G.  A.  R. 

Tillburry  Crabtree  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  in  1842,  a son  of  El  ijah 
and  Susanna  (Keller)  Crabtree.  Aug.  12, 

1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Ninety-first 
Ohio  Infantry.  He  participated  in  sixteen 
hard-fought  battles,  among  them  Winchester, 
Fayetteville  and  Louisburg.  At  Halltown, 
near  Harper’s  Ferry,  Aug.  12,  1864,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  left  arm,  the  ball  passing  in 
below  the  elbow  and  passing  out  above.  Prior 
to  this  he  had  received  two  slight  wounds  and 
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was  disabled  from  active  duty,  and  was  ap- 
pointed flag  bearer.  He  was  then  detailed  in 
the  hospital,  and  held  the  position  of  ward 
master  eight  months.  May  6,  1865,  he  was 
discharged,  and  after  his  return  home  engaged 
in  farming  on  the  old  homestead  till  1879, 
when  he  purchased  the  farm  of  forty-two  and 
a half  acres  where  he  now  resides.  Jan.  1, 
1865,  he  was  married  to  Mary  A.  Claw,  of 
Jackson  County.  They  have  one  child — 
Franklin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crabtree  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  church.  He  has 
always  been  a strict  temperance  man,  never 
having  drank  a glass  of  liquor. 

Oliver  E.  Emory , merchant,  was  born  in 
Yernon  Township,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec. 
11,  1845,  the  second  son  of  Dearborn  and  Ju- 
liette (Chamberlain)  Emory.  When  seven- 
teen years  of  age  he  began  working  in  the 
mill  with  his  father,  and  when  twenty  years 
of  age  went  into  the  business  for  himself. 
Being  successful  he  used  his  earnings  in  im- 
proving his  education  and  then  taught  one 
term  of  school,  after  which  he  was  in  the 
mercantile  business  a year  and  a half.  He 
then  rented  the  mill  where  he  had  worked 
when  a boy,  and  in  one  winter  cleared  $500. 
In  1869  he  removed  to  California,  Pike  Coun- 
ty, and  has  since  been  in  the  general  mercan- 
tile business,  having  a large  and  lucrative 
trade.  Mr.  Emory  was  married  Feb.  16, 1868, 
to  Amanda  A.  Adams,  of  Scioto  County.  Of 
their  five  children,  but  two  are  living.  They 
are  members  of  the  Baptist  church. 

Charles  M.  Gordon  was  born  in  Marion 
Township,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  6,  1839,  a son 
of  William  Y.  and  Maria  (Beauchamp)  Gor- 
don. He  resided  at  home  till  manhood  and 
then  purchased  the  farm  where  he  still  resides. 
He  has  110  acres  of  improved  land  and  is  one 
of  the  successful  farmers  of  the  township. 
March  22,  1863,  he  married  Harriet,  daughter 
of  Hon.  John  James.  They  have  five  chil 
dren — Maria  L.,  Cynthia  J.,  Emma  L.,  John 
F.  and  William  F.  Sept.  14,  1863,  he  enlist- 


ed in  Company  E,  Thirty-third  Ohio  Infantry, 
and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war;  was  mus- 
tered out  June  14,  1865.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gor- 
don are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

William  B.  Gordon , son  of  AVilliam  Y. 
Gordon,  was  born  in  Marion  Township,  Pike 
County,  Oct.  18,1846.  He  Avas  married  Oct. 
24,  1867.  to  Mary  E.  Riker,  who  was  born  in 
Porter  Township,  Scioto  County, March  1, 
1847,  a daughter  of  Solomon  and  Susannah 
(Stockham)  Riker.  They  have  had  four  chil- 
dren of  whom  three  are  living — Maria  Rue, 
Wilber  Haven  and  Eftie  Blanche.  Mr.  Gor- 
don has  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  township, 
containing  160  acres  of  land,  which  he  has 
acquired  by  industry  and  economy.  He  and 
his  wife  have  been  active  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  since  childhood, 
and  he  is  an  active  worker  in  the  temperance 
cause.  His  father  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in 
1804,  and  came  to  Pike  County,  Ohio,  in  1816. 
He  was  married  Aug.  24,  1828,  to  Maria, 
daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Pretty man) 
Beauchamp.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten 
children — William  B.,  Elizabeth  P.,  Sarah  L. , 
Eliza  Jane,  David  A.,  Charles  M.,  Joseph  R., 
Charlotte,  Cornelius  W.  and  William  B.,  our 
subject.  Mr.  W.  Y.  Gordon  died  Aug.  26, 

1860,  and  April  17,  1868,  his  widow  was 
married  to  John  Beauchamp,  who  now 
resides  on  the  old  Gordon  homestead,  about 
one  mile  east  of  California. 

Eli  Halterm.an,  son  of  Levi  Halterman, 
was  born  April  28, 1843,  in  Jackson  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  reared  on  the  farm  and 
educated  in  the  common  schools.  Oct.  28, 

1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Fifty-third 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  participated  in  many  hard- 
fought  battles.  He  received  a severe  wound 
at  the  battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  June  27, 
1864,  which  unfitted  him  for  active  duty  till 
the  following  September,  when  he  returned  to 
his  regiment  and  served  till  the  war  closed, 
when  he  was  honorably  discharged,  Aug.  12, 
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1865.  He  was  married  Nov.  12,  1865,  to 
Mary  E.  Albin,  of  Pike  County.  Nine  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  this  union,  of  whom 
eight  are  living — Ida  E.,  William  T.,  Oscar 
E.,  George  N.,  Orpha  M.,Armina  F.,  Ollie 
D.  and  Myrtie  N.  Minnie  L.  is  deceased. 
Mr.  Halterman  has  a good  farm  of  eighty -four 
acres  of  improved  land.  He  is  a member  of 
Barnes  Post,  No.  280,  G.  A.  R. 

Christian  Hohenstein , cabinet-maker,  wa9 
born  in  Brakenlieim,  Germany,  Dec.  22, 1819. 
He  attended  school  till  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
then  went  to  work  at  the  cabinet-maker’s  trade, 
serving  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years.  He 
worked  as  a journeyman  several  years  and 
then  opened  a shop  of  his  own  in  his  native 
town.  In  1853  he  came  to  the  United  States 
and  a year  later  to  Ohio.  He  lived  in  Jack- 
son  County  five  years  and  then  came  to  Pike 
County,  settling  in  Marion  Township,  where 
he  has  worked  at  his  trade,  and  also  has  a fine 
fruit  farm.  He  was  married  Feb.  2,  1845,  to 
Christina  Zinsmeister,  a native  of  Germany, 
born  July  14,  1822.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hohen- 
steiti  are  members  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

Joseph  Irons  was  born  in  Beaver  County, 
Penn.,  March  24,  1835,  a son  of  John  and 
Ann  (Moore)  Irons,  natives  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  Irish  descent.  He  was  reared  on  a farm, 
receiving  his  education  in  the  common  schools. 
When  fifteen  years  of  age  his  parents  died, 
leaving  seven  children.  In  1855  he  came  to 
Ohio  and  worked  at  the  Keystone  Furnace, 
Gallia  County,  Ohio,  two  years.  He  afterward 
worked  in  furnaces  in  Iron  Valley,  Hamden 
and  Vinton.  When  rebellion  was  declared  in 
April,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  D,  Eigh- 
teenth Ohio  Infantry,  and  served  till  the  follow- 
ing August.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  Company 
G,  Ninety -first  Ohio  Infantry  and  served  till 
February,  1863,  when  he  was  discharged  on 
account  of  injuries  received  in  lifting.  After 
the  war  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Deputy 
Marshal,  and  when  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties was  shot  by  a deserter,  John  Richards, 


still  carrying  the  ball  in  his  body.  In  1864 
he  began  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  in 
1866  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Baptist 
church.  He  was  married  in  1859  to  Samantha 
Willcox,  a native  of  Jackson  County.  They 
have  had  nine  children — Mary  J.,  John  D., 
Annie  M.,  George  H.,  William  A.,  Rachel  E. 
and  Ada  A.  (deceased),  Alice  C.  and  Franklin 
J.  Mr.  Irons,  in  early  life,  learned  the  black- 
smith’s trade  and  worked  at  it  in  connection 
with  his  other  pursuits  till  1880.  He  had  a 
fine  farm  of  160  acres  but  sold  it.  He  has 
held  many  offices  of  trust  in  his  township. 

William  R.  Jones  was  born  Oct.  14, 1858, 
a son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Adams) 
Jones.  When  he  was  two  years  old  his  fa- 
ther died,  and  his  mother  a few  years  later  in 
Ashland,  Ky.  He  then  resided  with  his 
grandparents  at  Ashland.  They  subsequent- 
ly moved  to  Olive  Hill,  Ky.,  and  from  there 
to  Webster,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  and  thence  to 
California,  Pike  County.  While  still  a boy 
he  went  with  his  grandfather,  Rev.  II.  Adams, 
to  Minnesota,  and  remained  there  till  man- 
hood. He  then  returned  to  Pike  County, 
and  soon  after  joined  an  exploring  party,  and 
made  a tour  through  the  Southwestern  States, 
and  located  a tract  of  land  on  the  Llano  Esca- 
nado.  He  then  returned  to  Ohio  and  engaged 
in  the  patent-right  business,  traveling  in 
Southern  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  for  the 
past  two  years  has  resided  in  California,  Pike 
County.  Mr.  Jones  has  exhibited  a spirit  of 
perseverance  that  is  commendable,  and  lias 
shown  himself  possessed  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary business  ability.  Being  early  thrown  on 
his  own  resources  he  lias  won  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  a large  circle  of  acquaintances.  lie 
is  a member  of  West  Union  Knights  of 
Pythias.  Politically  he  is  a Republican. 

Allen  H.  Keller  was  born  in  Scioto  Town- 
ship, Jackson  County,  July  21,  1835,  and  is 
a son  of  Zenos  and  Mary  (McDowell)  Keller, 
the  former  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio, 
Oct.  17,  1803,  and  the  latter  March  22,1802, 
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in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  Jackson  County,  Ohio,  Aug.  18,  1825, 
and  purchased  a farm  in  that  county,  where  they 
resided  till  Mr.  Keller’s  death,  which  occurred 
June  22,  1878.  His  widow  now  resides  with 
our  subject,  who  was  married  March  13,  1858, 
to  Lucretia  .Dixon,  who  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  March  7,  1834,  and  is  a daughter  of 
Abraham  and  Plicebe  (Graham)  Dixon,  who 
came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  in  an  early 
day.  This  union  was  blessed  with  six  chil- 
dren, of  whom  three  are  living — Milton  M., 
Nora  0.  and  Cora  E.  Sarah  M.,  Empson  D. 
and  Wallace  C.  are  deceased.  After  his  mar- 
riage Mr.  Keller  removed  to  his  farm  in  Sci- 
oto Township,  Jackson  County,  where  he 
farmed  till  1875,  after  which  he  was  engaged 
as  a teamster  in  Portsmouth  for  three  years. 
He  then  returned  to  his  farm  in  Jackson 
County,  where  he  resided  till  18S3,  when 
he  came  to  his  present  farm  in  Marion  Town- 
ship, Pike  County.  Mr.  Keller  and  his  fam- 
ily are  members  of  the  Free-Will  Baptist 
church. 

Stephen  B.  Masters  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  Ohio,  July  29,  1851,  a son  of  Benja- 
min F.  and  Julia  A.  (Gilliland)  Masters,  na- 
tives of  Hamilton  Township,  Jackson  County. 
His  grandfather,  Ezekiel  Masters,  was  an  ear- 
ly settler  of  Jackson  County.  When  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  our  subject  came  to  Pike 
County  and  became  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business  in  California, and  for  the  past  sev- 
en years  has  been  an  agent  for  leading  fire  in- 
surance companies, in  connection  with  his  mer- 
cantile business.  He  has  built  up  a large  and 
prosperous  trade,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  place.  June  1,  1877, 
he  was  married  to  Ruhama,  daughter  of  Ste- 
phen and  Nancy  (Halterman)  Brown.  Four 
children  have  been  born  to  them — Franklin 
E.,  Harrison  E.,  Harry  M.  and  Viola.  The 
latter  died,  aged  three  months. 

James  W.  McGinnis*  was  born  Dec.  11,1830, 
in  Lowell,  Mass., a son  of  James  and  Ann  (Mc- 


Donough) McGinniss,  natives  of  Dublin, 
I relaud,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1821,  locating  in  Lowell.  When  he  was 
eight  years  of  age  his  father  died,  and  he 
then  went  into  the  woolen-mills,  working  there 
till  1849,  when  he  came  West,  and  finally,  in 
1862,  located  in  Marion  Township,  Pike  Co., 
Ohio,  and  purchased  the  woolen-mills.  He 
was  married  in  1854,  to  Elizabeth  Chapman, 
a native  of  Steubenville,  Ohio.  They  had 
eight  children,  four  of  whom  are'  living 
William  C.,  Ellen,  Mary  and  Jessie  C.  Mr. 
McGinniss  and  all  his  family  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  church. 

John  McMonigel  was  born  in  County  Ty- 
rone, Ireland,  in  December,  1814,  a son  of 
John  and  Mary  (McIntyre)  McMonigel.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  leav- 
ing five  children.  John  went  to  live  with  an 
uncle,  remaining  with  him  till  1835,  when  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  landing  in  New 
York.  He  engaged  in  teaming  nine  years 
and  then  moved  to  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  and 
purchased  eighty  acres  of  land  and  lived  on  it 
three  years.  He  then  moved  back  to  New  York 
and  stayed  three  and  a half  years,  when  he 
returned  to  Gallia  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
purchased  forty  acres  more  land  and  lived  on 
it  till  June,  1859,  when  he  sold  out  and  mov- 
ed to  the  place  where  he  now  resides,  and 
has  160  acres  of  fine,  well-improved  land.  He 
was  married  Feb.  11,  1841,  to  Margaret  John- 
son, a native  of  Ireland.  Eight  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  a son  and  three  daughters 
now  living. 

Joseph  Nicolet  was  born  in  France,  June 
25,  1826.  March  27,  1846,  he  left  his  native 
country,  and  after  a voyage  of  forty-six  days 
landed  in  New  York.  He  came  direct  to 
Ohio  and  located  in  Tuscarawas  County, 
wheye  he  worked  at  farming  two  years,  and 
then  began  working  at  the  wagon-maker’s 
trade, serving  an  apprenticeship  of  two  years. 
He  worked  as  a journeyman  a year  and  a half, 
and  then  bought  the  business  of  his  old  em- 
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ployer  at  Bolivar,  and  remained  there  eight 
years.  In  1860  he  came  to  Scioto  County  and 
bought  the  farm  where  he  now  resides.  lie 
has  100  acres  of  fine  land,  which  he  cultivates 
in  connection  with  working  at  his  trade.  He 
was  married  April  5,  1853,  to  Adaline  St. 
Warner,  a native  of  France.  They  have  had 
six  children,  four  now  living — Jane,  Frank, 
Louis  and  Leona.  Charles  and  Emily  died 
in  childhood.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hicolet  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  church.  Aug.  12,  1864, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-third  Ohio  Infantry,  and  served  till 
September,  1865. 

Abel  B.  Parks  was  born  in  Jackson  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  April  23,  1856,  a son  of  H.  D.  and 
Sarah  (Dixon)  Parks.  His  father  came  from 
West  Virginia  to  Ohio  with  his  father’s  fam- 
ily when  nine  years  of  age  and  located  in 
Lick  Township,  and  three  years  later  removed 
to  Hamilton  Township,  where  our  subject 
was  reared  and  educated.  He  began  teaching 
in  1876,  and  taught  four  winter  terms,  resid- 
ing with  his  parents.  In  the  spring  of  1881 
he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at 
Mabee’s  Corners,  and  a year  later  sold  out 
and  removed  to  California,  Pike  County. 
He  then  learned  telegraphy,  and  in  April, 
1883,  was  appointed  operator  and  station 
agent  at  Beaver.  He  was  married  May  23, 
1881,  to  Libbie  E.  Sampson,  daughter  of  Rev. 
William  A.  and  Annett  (Smith)  Sampson. 
Their  only  cliild  died  when  a year  old.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Parks  are  members  of  the  Protest- 
ant Methodist  church.  Mrs.  Parks’s  mother 
died  when  she  was  an  infant,  and  she  after- 
ward lived  with  her  uncle,  John  B.  Brown, 
receiving  the  same  care  and  affection  as  the 
other  children  of  the  family. 

Ephraim  W.  Rickey  was  born  in  Porter 
Township,  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  4,  1$20, 
a son  of  Jacob  and  Trvphena  (Strong)  Rickey, 
who  came  from  Hew  York  to  Ohio  in  1817, 
landing  at  Sciotoville,  Ohio,  and  remaining 
there  some  four  years.  As  that  section  was 


unhealthy,  they  moved  to  the  wilds  of 
Madison  Township,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio.  He 
purchased  a farm  in  Northern  Ohio,  near 
Cleveland,  paying  only  part  down  Hot  be- 
ing able  to  meet  the  mortgage  on  it,  he  lost 
everything  he  had.  A young  man  whose 
father  had  swindled  Mr.  Rickey  out  of  a con- 
siderable sum,  having  embraced  religion, 
came  all  the  way  from  Hew  York  to  Ohio, 
after  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  and  paid 
Mr.  Rickey  his  share  of  the  amount,  with 
which  he  purchased  his  farm  in  Scioto  Coun- 
ty. He  was  a preacher  in  the  Baptist  church 
for  forty-five  years,  and  died  a£  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years.  Wlieli  he  moved  to  his 
farm  in  Madison  Township  the  county  was 
infested  with  bears,  wolves  and  other  deni- 
zens of  the  forest,  and  hunting  deer,  etc.,  was 
the  pastime  of  the  people.  Our  subject  was 
reared  here,  and  received  but  a limited  educa- 
tion in  the  subscription  schools  of  the  coun- 
ty. His  mother  was  a school-teacher,  and 
after  marriage  taught  some  in  this  new  sec- 
tion. Ephraim,  our  subject,  was  married 
July  19,  1841,  to  Annie,  daughter  of  Jona- 
than and  Rebecca  (Mead)  Rockwell,  old  set- 
tlers of  Scioto  County,  Ohio.  She  was  born 
Oct.  21,  1821,  in  Madison  Township,  of  that 
county.  After  marriage  Mr.  Rickey  located 
on  ten  acres  of  unimproved  land,  to  which,  by 
hard  work  and  economical  habits,  he  added 
from  time  to  time  until  he  paid  taxes  on  up- 
ward of  1,200  acres,  from  which  he  has  given 
each  of  his  children  a good  farm.  In  1873 
he  removed  to  California,  Ohio,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
and  also  dealt  extensively  in  live-stock.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rickey  have  had  ten  children,  five 
of  whom  are  dead — Charles  Lewis,  Ezra  M., 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Henry  Lincoln  and  Rachel. 
Those  living  are — Rosetta  A.,  Felina,  James 
Silas,  Jacob  Franklin  and  Hathan  Thompson. 
Politically  Mr.  Rickey  is  a Republican.  Out 
of  400  voters  he  influenced  eight  voters  to 
vote  for  Fremont,  and  was  the  first  man  to 
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put  a Republican  vote,  in  the  poll-box  in 
Madison  Township.  During  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  he  was  a friend  to  the  sol- 
diers, taking  care  of  and  providing  for  the 
wants  of  their  wives  and  children.  He 
is  a strong  temperance  man,  though  not  a 
fanatic.  He  and  wife  have  been  members 
of  the  Baptist  church  since  childhood.  They 
are  noted  for  kindness  of  heart,  and  give  of 
their  means  to  all  laudable  enterprises. 

David  Samson  was  born  on  the  Pickaway 
Plains,  near  the  present  site  of  Circleville, 
Oct.  12,  1802,  while  his  parents,  David  and 
Sarah  (Broris)  Samson  were  en  route  from 
Berkeley  County,  Ya.,  to  their  new  home  in 
the  Northwestern  Territory.  His  father  was 
of  French  and  English,  and  his  mother  of 
German  descent.  They  located  in  Alexan- 
dria and  a year  later  purchased  a farm  below 
Portsmouth,  where  they  resided  till  18  L6 
when  they  removed  to  Pike  County,  where 
his  father  died  in  1832  and  his  mother  in 
1847.  David  passed  his  early  life  in  assist- 
ing his  father,  and  Oct.  14,  1823,  married 
Nancy  Bennett,  of  Scioto  County,  who  died 
in  1877  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  her  age. 
They  had  a family  of  ten  children — Robert 
(deceased),  Sarah,  Mary  Ann,  Caroline,  Will- 
iam J.,  David  N.,  Nancy,  Elias  V.,  John  S. 
and  James  R.  Mr.  Samson  has  been  en- 
gaged in  farming,  and  the  mercantile  and 
tanning  business  since  his  early  youth.  He 
is  one  of  the  successful  citizens  of  Pike  Coun- 
ty. His  grandmother  was  taken  prisoner 
about,  17(13  or  1764,  in  the  Indian  war  of  that 
period,  and  kept  prisoner  for  eight  years,  and 
was  delivered  up  at  the  time  tiiat  Bouquet 
invaded  the  heart  of  the  Indian  Territory. 
She  was  taken  when  a small  girl  and  was 
kindlv  treated  bv  them,  and  one  of  the  old 
squaws  adopted  her  as  a daughter.  (More 
fully  explain  ‘d  in  “ Western  Border,”  page 
156).  Mr.  Samson,  in  his  old  days,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a large  circle  of  relatives,  who 
celebrate  every  year  the  anniversary  of  his 


birthday,  of  this  the  oldest  man  in  the  town- 
ship. 

E . V.  Samson , the  fifth  son  of  David  and 
Nancy  (Bennett)  Samson,  was  born  in  Marion 
Township,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  26,  1843. 
When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
Albany  University,  Athens  County,  Ohio, 
and  remained  four  years.  Oct.  1,  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  F,  Fifty-third  Ohio  In- 
fantry, and  was  discharged  Sept.  3,  1862,  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  account,  of  injuries  re- 
ceived whilst  loading  army  stores  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  Tenn.  He  returned  home, 
and  was  married  Sept.  17,  1863,  to  Sarah 
Jane,  daughter  of  Ransom  and  Sarah'  (Ric- 
ards)  Brown,  of  Scioto  County.  At  the  time 
of  Morgan’s  raid  through  Ohio  he  was  elect- 
ed First  Lieutenant  of  an  independent  com- 
pany. Aug.  22,  1864,  lie  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany G.  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-third  Ohio 
Infantry,  and  was  appomted  First  Duty  Ser- 
geant; served  in  said  company  until  June  26, 
1865,  when,  the  war  being  over,  he  was  dis- 
charged and  returned  home.  Worked  at  the 
carpenter’s  trade  two  or  three  years,  and  since 
then  has  been  following  the  jewelry  and  gun- 
smith business.  He  was  appointed  Post- 
master at  Flat,  Ohio,  July  24,  1877,  and  still 
occupies  that  position.  He  was  appointed 
Notary  Public  Nov.  11,  1882.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samson  have  had  five  children — Charles  S. 
(deceased),  William  S.,  Harvey,  Edward  Y. 
and  Nellie  A. 

John  S.  Samson,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Mar- 
ion Township,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  Jan.  28, 
1841,  the  fourth  son  of  David  and  Nancy 
(Bennett)  Samson.  He  attended  the  common 
schools  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  then 
attended  the  Albany  University,  at  Albanv, 
Athens  Co.,  Ohio,  four  years.  N<*v.  1, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  C unpany  F,  Fif. y-third 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Pittsburg  Landing  and  Corinth.  lie  re- 
ceived a furlough  on  account  of  sickne-s  and 
was  discharged  Jan.  15,  1863.  After  his  re- 
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covery  he  again  enlisted  in  the  Second  Ohio 
Heavy  Artillery,  and  served  till  the  close  of 
the  war.  Immediately  after  his  return  home 
he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1865,  under  Dr.  H.  0.  Beard.  Re- 
mained with  him  three  years  and  attended 
lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  the  winter 
of  1868-69.  lie  has  been  very  successful  in 
his  practice,  and  since  1881  has  combined 
the  drug  business  with  his  practice,  and  has 
a large  and  growing  trade.  He  was  married 
May  31,  1869,  to  Catharine  Koger,  daughter 
of  Jacob  and  Catharine  (Geib)  Koger.  They 
have  two  children — Anna  and  Charles,  aged 
thirteen  and  nine  years  respectively.  Dr. 
Samson  is  a member  of  Lucasville  Lodge, 
Ho.  465,  F.  & A.  M.,  and  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  California  Post,  Ho.  375. 
Mrs.  S.unson  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  church. 

Rev . William  Asbury  Samson  was  born 
in  Pike  County,  Ohio,  Feb.  5,  1829.  He  was 
converted  June  14, 1838,  and  united  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  under  the  pastor- 
ate of  Rev.  Thomas  Hurd.  In  September, 
1847,  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Protestant 
church,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Gee,  and  the  next  year  was  elected  Class-Lead- 
er of  Wesley  Chapel  at  California,  Pike  Co., 
Ohio.  In  1856  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  Madison  Township,  Scioto  County, 
and  served  three  years.  Was  Treasurer  of 
the  same  township  six  years  and  Clerk  two 
years.  The  earlier  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  farming  and  milling,  and  from  the  time  he 
commenced  business  for  himself  till  1881  he 
owned  an  interest  in  a mill.  He  was  a local 
preacher  of  his  church  twelve  years,  but  in 
September,  1863,  was  ordained  Deacon  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  church  at  Cardington, 
Ohio,  and  in  September,  1865,  was  ordained 
Elder  at  Palermo,  and  received  into  the  Mus- 
kingum Conference  and  assigned  to  Indepen- 
dence and  Ebeuezer  Circuit.  Remained  there 


three  years  and  was  then  sent  to  Sandusky 
Circuit.  He  was  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  three  years 
and  then  returned  to  his  former  charge,  the 
name  having  been  changed  from  Ebenezer  to 
Mt.  Vernon.  He  was  at  Mt.  Vernon  two 
years,,  at  Hanover  four  years,  and  in  1882  was 
sent  to  Bucyrus  Circuit,  where  he  stiil  resides. 
During  the  years  that  he  has  been  in  the  min- 
istry he  has  traveled  in  the  discharge  of  his 
work,  not  including  visiting,  21,784  miles. 

He  has  received  835  members  into  the  church, 
baptized  412  adults  and  ninety-four  infants, 
and  married  ninety-seven  couples.  He  was 
married  Dec.  27,  1849,  to  Araetta  0.  Smith, 
who  died  Aug.  23,  1863,  leaving  seven  chil- 
dren, five  boys  and  two  girls.  Aug.  27,  1865, 
Mr.  Samson  married  Haney  C.,  daughter  of 
Dennison  James,  of  Jackson,  Ohio.  They 
have  three  daughters,  all  now  at  home.  Of 
his  other  children,  the  eldest  son,  John  Smith 
Samson,  was  married  April  22,  1875,  t > Sar- 
dinia Stephenson,  and  died  in  May,  1882. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Rhoda  E.,  was  married 
in  January,  1870,.  to  Edward  K.  Crabtree,  of 
California,  Ohio.  The  youngest  daughter  by 
his  first  marriage,  Libbie  E.,  married  A.  B. 
Parks,  of  Jackson  County,  May  23, 1881.  His 
son,  J.  H.,  married  Della  Fullerton,  of  Scioto 
County,  Ohio.  George  W.  is  attending  col 
lege  at  Adrian,  Mich.  William  G.,  the 
youngest  son,  was  married  Oct.  29,  1882,  to 
Dora  E.  Anderson.  His  third  son,  M.  W., 
was  bdrn  Aug.  11,  1857,  and  Feb.  22,  1876,  j 
married  Ollie  McGinniss,  daughter  of  James  ( 
W.  and  Elizabeth  (Chapman)  McGinniss. 
They  have  one  child,  Minnie.  M.  W.  Sam-  ^ 
son  commenced  teaching  in  the  public  schools  ^ 
when  sixteen  years  of  age  and  proved  a very 
successful  teacher.  He  is  at  present  foreman  jj 
of  a large  saw  and  flouring  mill  at  California,  jj 
Ohio,  giving  perfect  satisfaction  to  his  en>  ^ 
ployers..  p 

William  J.  Samson , farmer  and  Stock-  ^ 
raiser,  was  born  in  Marion  Township,  Pike 
Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  5,  1831,  the  second  son  ( 
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of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Bennett)  Samson.  He 
resided  with  his  parents  till  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  then  worked  in  a tannery  at  Cali- 
fornia a year.  He  then  went  to  Athens 
County,  Ohio,  and  followed  the  same  business 
nine  years,  when  he  returned  to  Pike  County, 
and  has  since  been  engaged  in  farming.  He 
owns  600  acres  of  fine,  well-improved  land. 
He  was  married  Jan.  1,1853,  to  Mary  Austin, 
of  Pike  County.  They  have  had  a family  of 
eight  children,  but  six  now  living — Sarah, 
Rufus,  Josephine,  Martha,  Margaret  and 
John.  Worth  and  William  are  deceased.  In 
the  fall  of  1864  Mr.  Samson  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany G,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-third 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  served  till  the  close  of  the 
war. 

William  H.  Stockham  was  born  in  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  March  31, 1813,  the  eldest  son 
of  Aaron  and  Rhuhama  (Sikes)  Stockham. 
While  but  a boy  he  assisted  his  father  in 
paying  for  the  farm,  remaining  with  him 
till  after  his  marriage.  Feb.  23,  1839, 
he  married  Abigail  Adams,  daughter  of 
George  and  Margaret  Adams,  and  purchased 
and  entered  from  the  Government  700  acres 
of  land  in  Scioto  County.  He  lived  there 
fifteen  years;  then  sold  his  farm  and  purchas- 
ed the  one  where  he  now  lives.  He  has  225 
acres  of  highly  improved  land.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stockham  are  the  parents  of  four  children,  a 
son  and  three  daughters.  Their  son  enlisted 
in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  and  lost  his  life  in 
the  defense  of  his  country.  Mr.  Stockham  is 
a public-spirited  man  and  any  enterprise  of 
benefit  to  his  county  finds  a firm  supporter  in 
him. 

Richard  H.  Wells , farmer  and  fruit-grower, 
Marion  Township,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  was  born  in 
Madison  Township,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  the 
sixth  of  a family  of  thirteen  children  whose 
parents  were  James  and  Eliphiel  (Morris) 
Wells.  The  former  emigrating  to  Ohio  in 
1816,  from  New  York,  was  a son  of  Richard 
and  Deborah  (Overton)  Wells,  formerly  of 


Long  Island,  Ins  father  being  English  and  his 
mother  Scotch.  James  Wells  and  Eliphiel 
Morris  were  married  Jan.  16,  1823,  the  for- 
mer died  in  1871, aged  seventy-eight  years,  six 
months,  twenty-three  days.  The  latter  came 
from  Delaware  in  1816.  She  was  born  in 
Maryland  and  passed  her  early  childhood  on 
the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  She  came 
over  the  mountains  with  her  parents  to 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  then  down  the  Ohio  on  a 
keel-boat.  Our  subject  came  to  Pike  County, 
Ohio,  when  two  years  of  age,  with  his  par- 
ents, remaining  at  home  with  them  until  he 
reached  his  majority.  He  then  traveled  for 
some  months,  visiting  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  other  cities.  Return- 
ing home  he  was  married  Jan.  23,  1853,  to 
Mary  Ann  Samson,  daughter  of  David  and 
Nancy  (Bennett)  Samson.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wells  are  the  parents  of  seven  children  four 
of  whom  are  still  living — David  Samson,  born 
Nov.  10,  1853,  and  is  unmarried,  residing  at 
California,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio;  James  Henry, 
born  Dec.  23,  1855,  and  died  March  20,  1858, 
at  Albany,  Athens  Co.,  Ohio;  Sarah  Jane, 
born  Dec.  7,  1857,  was  married  to  M.  H. 
Dawson,  Dec.  25,  1874,  and  now  resides  at 
Voorhies,  Piatt  Co.,  111.;  Nancy  Ellen,  born 
Feb.  25,  1860,  married  Sept.  22,  1879,  to 
John  W.  Gordon  and  now  resides  in  Ohio; 
John  V.  Logan,  born  Jan.  17,  1865,  was  acci- 
dentally drowned  Aug.  6,  1875;  Maggie 
Abigail,  born  Oct.  3,  1867,  is  yet  unmarried; 
George  Thomas,  born  March  20,  1872,  died 
Sept.  14,  1876.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
possessing  a large  amount  of  physical  strength 
and  an  independent  turn  of  mind,  starting  in 
the  world  without  capital,  has  ever  striven  by 
honest  labor  to  earn  the  necessaries  of  life, 
often  for  months  working  eighteen  out  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  After  his  marriage  he 
went  West  anticipating  a removal,  but  after 
returning  he  deemed  it  inexpedient  and 
moved  to  Athens  County,  Ohio,  remaining 
there  about  three  years;  then  went  West  again 
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to  look  at  the  country,  came  back,  moved  to 
Pike  County,  Ohio,  engaged  in  farming  and 
mercantile  business,  and  was  doing  well  up  to 
the  fall  of  1861  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Fifty- 
third  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  served 
as  Orderly  of  Company  F for  about  two  years 
never  being  excused  from  duty  during  the 
time.  His  health  having  failed  he  was  com- 
pelled to  cease  active  service  and  when  his 
regiment  veteranized  he  was  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  disability.  After  serving  over  three 
years  he  was  discharged,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  engaged  in  various  occupations,  hav- 
ing invented  and  patented  a trap  for  the  pro- 
tection of  fruit  and  bees  from  insects,  and  is 
now  in  the  fruit  business.  In  politics  Mr. 
Wells  is  a Republican  and  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  its  principles  in  this  section. 
As  to  character,  unflinching  for  the  right.  He 
and  his  wife  have  been  from  youth  members 
of  the  United  Brethren  church. 

Jacob  R.  White , saddle  and  harness  maker, 
California,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Bel- 
mont County,  Ohio,  Aug.  24,  1843,  a son  of 
Isaac  J.  and  Margaret  (Finley)  White,  his 
father  a native  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  born  in 
1817,  and  his  mother  a native  of  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  born  in  1820.  His  parents 
were  married  in  1840,  and  remained  in  Bel- 
mont County  till  1848.  In  October  of  the 
latter  year  they  removed  to  Jackson  County, 
Ohio,  where  the  mother  died  in  March,  1861, 
and  the  father  April  6,  1872.  They  had  a 
family  of  eight  sons  and  one  daughter,  the 
four  eldest  born  in  Belmont  County  and  the 
rest  in  Jackson  County — John  F , born  in 
1841;  Jacob  R.,  our  subject;  William  L.,born 
in  1845;  Ebenezer,  born  in  1847;  Thomas  J., 
Samuel,  Isaac  J.,  James  H.  and  Nancy.  The 
last  three  named  died  in  infancy.  John  and 
Samuel  died  after  reaching  manhood.  Ebene- 
zer is  a farmer  in  Jackson  Count}'.  William 
is  a saddle  and  harness  maker  of  Waterloo, 
Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio.  Thomas  J.  is  a black- 
smith of  Marion,  Lawrence  County.  Isaac  J. 
White  was  a Democrat  in  politics  till  1861, 


but  from  that  time  affiliated  with  the  Repub- 
lican party.  He  was  elected  to  many  offices 
of  trust;  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace 
twelve  years.  Oct.  29,  1861,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  K,  Fifty-sixth  Ohio  Infantry,  and 
served  nineteen  months;,  was  discharged  on 
account  of  disability.  Jacob  R.,  our  subject, 
remained  on  the  farm  with  his  father  until 
Oct.  29, 1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  same 
regiment  with  his  father  and  served  two  years 
and  six  months ;then  re-enlisted  as  a veteran  in 
the  same  regiment  and  served  till  May,  1866. 
He  participated  in  fourteen  regular  engage- 
ments, some  of  the  more  important  being 
Grand  Gulf,  Port  Gibson,  Champion  Hills, 
Vicksburg,  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  Jackson, 
Miss.  After  his  discharge  he  returned  home, 
but  having  contracted  disease  in  the  army  was 
unable  to  engage  in  any  regular  occupation 
for  some  time.  Dec.  28,  1868,  he  married 
Margaret  R.  Ramsey,  a native  of  Bloomfield, 
Jeffersou  Co.,  Ohio,  born  June  20,  1853. 
After  his  marriage  he  removed  to  Lucasville, 
Scioto,  Co.,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  harness- 
making, in  partnership  with  A.  M.  Smith. 
Iti  November,  1869,  he  withdrew  and  went  to 
Porter,  Gallia  Co.,  Ohio,  and  was  in  business 
there  till  October,  1872,  when  ho  returned  to 
Jackson  County  and  resided  on  the  farm  of 
J.  L.  Ramsey  till  April,  1875,  when  he  re- 
moved to  California,  where  he  has  since  been 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  saddles  and 
harnesses.  He  has  been  very  successful  in 
business  and  has  built  up  a large  and  lucra- 
tive trade.  Politically  he  is  a.Democrat.  He 
has  served  as  Township  Clerk  and  Township  | 
Trustee  several  terms  each.  He  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  Protestant  Methodist 
church.  They  have  had  four  children — Presly  j 
R , born  Sept.  4,  1869;  Maud  R.,  Sept.  15, 
1871;  Frank  B.,  Aug.  12,  1874;  and  an  in- 
fan t,  deceased.  Two  of  Mr.  White’s  brothers 
enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
Ohio  Infantry,  afterward  the  First  Ohio 
Heavy  Artillery  served  three  years  and  were 
discharged  at  Knoxville,  Tenn,  June 26,  1865. 
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UNION  TOWNSHIP. 

WHEN  AND  BY  WHOM  SETTLED. 

Since  the  first  settlements  were  made  in  this 
township,  two  or  three  generations  have  en- 
! joyed  the  fruits  that  have  resulted  from  the 
toils,  industries  and  perils  of  these  old  pi- 
oneers. 

The  township  was  settled  by  emigrants  from 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  the  first  of  which 
was  made  about  1808  or  1809  by  Alexander 
Collison.  The  next  settlement  was  made  by 
Reuben  Slavens,  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
John  Andrews  farm.  There  were  also  other 
settlements  made  by  new  arrivals  about  this 
time,  and  soon  there  was  quite  a neighbor- 
hood on  what  is  commonly  known  as  Owl 
Creek.  In  the  spring  of  1817  William  Gal- 
ford  opened  a clearing  near  where  the  Pleas- 
ant Valley  church  is  situated,  where  he  built 
a log  house  and  reared  his  family.  His  son, 
H.  S.  Galt'ord,  now  owns  the  farm,  which  has 
been  cleared  and  farmed  for  sixty-six  years. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

This  valley  was  very  heavily  timbered. 
The  agricultural  products  of  this  township 
are  principally  corn  and  wheat,  the  best  farm- 
ing land  being  in  what  is  known  as  Bea- 
ver Valley.  This  is  a level  tract  of  land  and 
takes  in  quite  a scope  of  the  northern  part  of 
Union  Township,  and,  although  it  is  level,  it 
is  not  as  productive  as  some  other  portions, 
where  the  bottom  lands  are  narrower.  The 
surface  in  the  southern  portion  is  rough  and 
considerably  broken,  yet  some  of  it  is  excel- 
lent farming  land.  Some  places  are  covered 
over  with  an  excellent  quality  of  timber,  such 
as  white-oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  etc. 

MINERAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  township  is 
found  a light  vein  of  coal  which  isol  rather  an 
inferior  quality.  The  vein  is  ab>ut  twenty 
inches  thick  and  is  a black,  dirty,  soft,  bitu- 


minous coal.  There  are  no  other  minerals 
worthy  of  mention  in  the  township.  In  some 
places  there  have  been  thin  veins  of  iron  ore 
found,  but  not  enough  to  pay  for  its  develop- 
ment. Hear  the  western  boundary,  in  Scioto 
Township,  Samuel  Taylor  has  made  some 
mineralogical  discoveries,  but  nothing  definite 
is  known  of  them. 

EARLY  FACTS  AND  INCIDENTS. 

The  first  death  in  the  township  of  an  adult 
was  Alexander  Collison. 

The  first  marriage  was  that  of  Ezra  Rock- 
well to  Elizabeth  Southworth.  Mrs.  Rock- 
well is  yet  living  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  first  postotfice  established  in  the  town- 
ship was  in  1853,  and  Abisha  Rockman  was 
appointed  Postmaster.  It  is  known  know  as 
the  Galford  postoffice,  kept  by  H.  S.  Gal  ford, 
who  succeeded  the  first  occupant,  only  two 
having  served  since  the  office  was  established. 

ORGANIZATION,  ROUNDS,  ETC. 

Union  Township  is  one  of  the  late  organ- 
izations, having  been  formed  May  7,  1848,  but 
two  other  townships  have  been  organized 
since  that  date,  Marion  and  Scioto,  the  for- 
mer the  same  year,  and  the  latter  in  1851. 
Union  was  formed  from  Seal  and  Beaver  Town- 
ships, and  the  order  defining  its  boundary  is 
as  follows: 

“Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  sec- 
tion 34,  township  4,  range  21;  running  thence 
north  six  miles  to  the  northwest  corner  of  sec- 
tion 3,  township  4,  range  21;  thence  east  four 
miles  to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  6, 
township  5,  range  20;  thence  south  six  miles 
to  the  southeast  corner  of  section  31,  township 
5,  range  20;  thence  west  four  miles  on  the  line 
of  Pike  and  Scioto  counties  to  the  place  of 
beginning.”  Election  ordered  June  23,  1848, 
at  house  of  Bennett  Sailor. 

This  gives  it  an  area  of  a trifle  over  twenty- 
three  square  miles,  or  an  acreage  of  14,055. 
This  was  valued  in  1882  at  $100,581  and  the 
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personal  property  $67,600;  total  valuation, 
$168,181.  In  1880  the  personal  property  was 
assessed  at  $57,773. 

The  population  of  the  township  was:  In  1850, 
564;  in  1860,  766;  in  1870,  651  and  in  1880, 
676. 

TOWNSHIP,  OFFICERS. 

In  1870  the  township  officers  were:  Trus- 
tees, Louis  Shy,  Anthony  Rader,  II . S.  Gal- 
ford;  Treasurer,  John  Schraum;  Clerk,  Michael 
Peters;  Assessor,  H.  S.  Butcher;  Constable, 
Win.  Kirkpatrick. 

1883. — Trustees,  John  Fry,  Thomas  Armon- 
trout,  II.  C.  Stockham;  Treasurer,  Cyrus  Giv- 
ens; Clerk,  L.  C.  Ilobenstein;  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  John  Adams,  Joseph  Gee;  Constable, 
Charles  Miller. 

CHURCHES. 

Beaver  Chapel. — The  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  under  the  above  name,  was  organ- 
ized in  1825.  It  struggled  along  with  vary- 
ing success  for  nearly  half  a century,  their 
place  of  worship  being  a log  church  which 
they  occupied  up  to  the  year  1872.  Then 
the  means  were  raised  to  erect  a neat  frame 
building,  26  x36  feet  in  size,  plainly  and  sub- 
stantially finished  and  furnished  at  a cost  of 
$1,200.  The  old  log  house  that  had  served 
them  so  faithfully  and  well  gave  way  before 
the  new  improvement,  the  latter  church  be- 
ing placed  upon  the  same  lot.  The  location 
is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  township. 
The  first  Trustees  were:  John  James,  Sr., 
Jeremiah  Sailor,  Abraham  Burner,  John 
James,  Jr.,  and  Peter  Shoemaker.  The  pres- 
ent Trustees  are:  Win.  Kirkpatrick,  A.  L. 

Parrill,  W.  D.  James,  Baton  Rader  and  A.  F. 
Parrill. 

The  Pleasant  Valley  Free-  Will  Baptist 
Church  was  organized  in  1833,  and  belonged 
to  the  Scioto  County  Church  Circuit  of  that 
day.  The  organization  was  made  at  the 
house  of  Richard  Wells  where  preac  hingwas 


held  for  many  years  with  an  occasional  change 
to  the  houses  of  the  other  members.  They 
first  purchased  a school-house  made  of  logs, 
and  this1  served  them  until  1868,  when  a 
frame  structure  was  erected  at  a cost  of  $900, 
which  is  their  present  place  of  worship.  Their 
present  membership  is  sixty,  and  their  min- 
ister is  the  Rev.  McDonald. 

German  Lutheran  Church. — This  church 
was  organized  in  1860,  and  the  society  erect- 
ed their  church  building  the  same  year,  which 
was  dedicated  by  the  Revs.  Hemming  and 
Hagerman.  It  started  out  with  a member- 
ship of  forty,  and  the  Trustees  were  Jacob 
Koger  and  Michael  Peters.  The  church  has 
not  grown  in  membership.  It  has  lost  and 
gained,  but  at  this  writing  (1883)  the  mem- 
bership does  not  much  exceed  that  at  its  organ- 
ization. The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Ray, 
and  the  Elders  are  Jno.  Sykes  and  Martin 
Schmidt.  The  church  has  regular  service 
every  two  weeks. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ff 
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The  first  school  taught  in  the  township 
was  in  the  winter  of  1812-’13,  in  an  old  log 
hut.  Among  the  first  teachers  was  John 
Zimmerman,  and  he  is  remembered  by  many 
now  living  in  the  township  whose  boyhood 
days  were  spent  in  part  under  his  instruction 
and  his  “ switch.” 

From  this  primitive  start  in  educational  af- 
fairs the  schools  have  grown  with  the  town- 
ship, and  at  the  present  writing  five  schools 
are  being  taught  in  the  township,  with  an 
enrollment  of  120  boys  and  114  girls,  or  a 
total  of  234  pupils.  The  value  of  school 
property  is  $1,500. 


BIOORAPHICAL. 


Peter Brushart,  son  of  Lawrence  Brushart, 
was  born  Aug.  5,  1823,  in  Bavaria,  Germany, 
where  he  attended  scho  >1  till  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age.  In  1851  he  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, and  after  remaining  a short  time  in  New 
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York  he  went  to  Jackson  County,  where  he 
lived  till  1858.  Hetlien  moved  to  Pike  Coun- 
ty and  now  lives  in  Union  Township.  He 
was  married  Feb.  19,  1847,  to  Phoebe,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  and  Catherine  Shy.  They 
have  had  six  children  born  to  them,  of  whom 
four  are  living — Caroline,  wife  of  Martin 
Shwart,  John  F.,  Peter  and  Jacob.  Hen- 
ry died  April  23,  1882,  and  Louis  was  killed 
by  the  blowing  up  of  an  engine.  Mr. 
Brushart  lives  on  a farm  but  is  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business,  which  he  established 
Sept.  5,  1865,  and  now  carries  a stock  of  about 
$1,200.  In  politics  he  is  a Democrat. 

H.  S.  Galford , son  of  James  G-alford,  was 
born  April  25,  1811,  in  Greenbrier  County, 
Ya.  He  was  reared  a farmer  and  has  always 
followed  that  avocation,  and  now  owns  214 
acres  of  fine  land.  He  was  married  Sept.  16, 
1832,  to  Martha,  daughter  of  Alexander  and 
Rachel  Anderson,  who  were  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia. Eight  children  have  been  born  to  them, 
of  whom  four  are  living — William,  Alexan- 
der, Elizabeth  (wife  of  James  Bennett),  and 
Jane,  wife  of  Allen  Andrews.  Mr.  Galford 
has  been  Postmaster  for  twenty  years  and  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  twelve  years.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  church,  and  in 
politics  he  is  a Republican.  His  father  was 
born  in  Virginia,  June  15,  1784,  and  was  a son 
of  Thomas  Galford,  who  was  a soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  James  Galford  served  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  in  1817  settled  the  farm 
where  our  subject  now  lives,  and  where  he  died 
March  8,  1824.  His  wife  was  born  Nov.  30, 
1791,  and  died  Dec.  IS,  1870. 

William  Kirpatrick  was  born  Jan.  3, 1823, 
in  Scioto  County,  and  was  reared  on  a farm 
in  Pike  County.  He  was  married  Sept.  15, 
1847,  to  Martha  Bennett,  who  died  Sept.  15, 
1852,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  leaving  two 
children — John  B.  and  Harriet.  Aug.  4,  1853, 
Mr.  Iiirpatrick  was  married  to  Catherine 
James,  who  was  born  Sept.  5,  1833,  a daughter 
of  John  and  Cynthia  James,  who  were  na- 


tives of  Virginia,  of  German  descent.  Six 
children  have  been  born  to  them — James  W., 
Alonzo  C.,  Charles  II.,  Eliza  M.  (wife  ofCarl 
James),  Byrd  R.  and  William  P.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kirpatrick  have  been  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  for  many  years. 
He  was  formerly  a Whig  in  politics,  but  now 
affiliates  with  the  Republican  party.  His  par- 
ents, J.  H.  and  Harriet  S.  Kirpatrick,  were 
natives  of  Virginia,  having  been  born  there 
June  8,  1800,  and  May  31,  1800,  respectively. 
They  came  to  Ohio  in  an  early  day,  where 
the  father  died  June  11,  1876,  and  the  mother 
May  22,  1871. 

Reuben  Slavens , son  of  Charles  and  Marga- 
ret Slavens,  was  born  Nov.  11,  1832,  and  was 
reared  on  his  father’s  farm  and  educated  at  the 
common  schools.  Sept.  3,  1861,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  E,  Thirty-third  Ohio  Infantry,  un- 
der E.  V.  Ilibbs,  and  was  in  the  battles  of 
Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Mission  Ridge, 
through  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  a number 
of  other  battles.  Oct.  17,  1864,  he  enlisted 
in  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-fourth  Ohio  In- 
fantry, in  which  he  served  till  the  war  closed, 
and  was  mustered  out  Nov.  26,  1865  He  was 
married  Aug.  28,  1869,  to  Harriet  R ffier,  who 
has  borne  him  eight  children — MaryM.,  Nan- 
cy P.,  Charles  L.,  John  W.,  Emma,  Jacob 
C.,  Samuel  R.  and  an  infant.  Mr.  Slavens 
was  elected  County  Commissioner  in  1869  on 
the  Republican  ticket  by  200  majority,  and 
in  1872  was  rc-elected,  and  in  1881  was  again 
elected  to  the  same  office.  He  is  a Master 
Mason  and  belongs  to  Orient  Lodge,  No.  321, 
A.  F.  & A.  M.  His  parents  were  natives  of 
Virginia,  of  Irish  descent,  and  moved  to  Ohio 
at  an  early  age.  His  father  was  born  March 
6,  1796,  and  died  April  16,  1871.  His  widow 
still  survives  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
three  years. 

Samuel  Slavens , deceased,  was  born  in  Pike 
County,  Ohio,  March  18. 1831,  son  of  Charles 
and  Margaret  Slavens,  of  Irish  descent.  He 
was  reared  on  a farm,  and  Oct.  30,  1856,  was 
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married  to  Rachel,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Mary  Taylor.  Three  children  blessed  this  un- 
ion— John  O.,  born  March  2,  1858;  Charles 
W.,  born  Oct.  2,  1859,  and  Samuel  C.,  born 
Aug.  23,  18 61.  In  the  fall  of  1861  Mr.  Sla- 

vens  enlisted  in  Company  E, Thirty-third  Ohio 
Infantry,  under  Captain  Hobbs.  After  being 
in  the  army  he,  with  a party  of  Andrews’ 
men,  were  engaged  in  cutting  off  connections 
between  the  North  and  South,  when  a par- 
ty of  them  were  captured  by  the  rebels  and 
it  was  decided  to  execute  a part  of  the  prison- 
ers. Seven  of  them  were  hanged  at  once, 
June  20,  1862,  our  subject  being  one  of  them. 
Thus  they  died  like  heroes,  and  they  will  ever 
be  remembered  as  the  Bridge  Burners  of  ’62. 

Henry  C.  Stockham  youngest  son  of  Colo- 
nel Aaron  and  Rhuhama  Stockham,  was  born 
March  13,  1834,  and  reared  on  the  home 
farm.  Iti  May,  1864,  he  enlisted  in  Compa- 
ny F,  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guards,  and  was  discharged  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  when  he  returned  home  and  has 
since  been  engaged  in  farming.  His  father 
was  born  Aug.  3,  1787,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812  he  en- 
listed as  Captain  of  the  Home  Militia,  but  was 
afterward  promoted  to  Colonel.  He  served 
till  the  war  closed,  and  died  July  16,  1849, 
and  his  wife  died  March  10, 1873.  They  were 
the  parents  of  thirteen  children — Rachel, 
born  Feb.  19,  1812;  William,  March  31,  1813; 
David,  March  4,  1815;  Cynthia,  April  14, 
1816;  John,  Sept.  15,  1817;  Polly,  April  27, 
1819;  George  W.,  Feb.  4,  1821;  Susan,  Oct. 
4,  1822;  Pardon  P.,  Feb.  22, 1824;  McKenzie, 
March  8,  1826;  J.  II.,  Nov.  7,  1827;  Aaron, 
June  13,  1832,  and  our  subject,  who  was  mar- 
ried Aug.  12,  1862,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of 
Franklin  and  Mary  Wait.  They  have  had  ten 
children,  of  whom  seven  are  living — Marv  B., 
Flora  F.,  Emma  F.,  Nellie  II.,  Abbie  V.,  Myr- 
tie  M.  and  Floyd  V.  Although  Mr.  Stock- 
ham’s  education  was  limited  he  shows  by  his 
writing  that  his  natural  ability  is  more  than 


ordinary.  Below  we  insert  one  of  his  poems 
written  during  the  campaign  of  1876: 

A SONG  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

Step  forth,  ye  sons  of  freedom, 

Give  ear,  ye  boys  in  blue, 

Since  we’ve  come  out  victorious 
We’ll  sing  a verse  or  two; 

With  your  broadsword  and  musket 
You  have  made  the  rebels  yield, 

We  have  whipped  them  with  the  ballot-box 
As  well  as  in  the  field. 

We  stood  up  face  to  face  with  them 
As  we  did  in  ’sixty-one, 

To  fight  them  with  the  ballot-box 
Iri  place  of  sword  and  gun; 

We  boldly  marched  up  to  the  polls, 

Beneath  the  good  old  flag, 

And  voted  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler 
To  tear  down  the  rebel  rag. 

They  are  the  self-same  rebels 
Wefought  all  through  the  war, 

They’ve  killed  our  friends  and  relatives,, 
Perhaps  you  wear  a scar; 

They  have  taken  off  our  bravest  men, 

Made  widows  of  their  wives, 

And  still  those  Northern  Democrats 
With  them  do  sympathize. 

There  is  no  true  Democracy, 

Their  virtues  are  all  gone, 

They  have  no  established  principles 
To  base  their  hopes  upon; 

Their  platform  was  both  hard  and  soft. 

Just  as  your  case  did  suit, 

They  said  they’d  pay  the  rebel  debt, 

And  then  ‘ ‘reform”  to  boot. 

They  put  up  Sammy  Tilden, 

A man  of  railroad  fame, 

Not  one  drop  of  patriot’s  blood 
Had  e’er  run  thro’  his  veins; 

He  is  a perjured  villain, 

And  that  we  did  remember 
When  we  voted  for  our  candidates 
On  the  seventh  of  November. 
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This  very  same  Sam  Tilden, 

Whom  the  rebels  did  support, 

When  we  were  fighting  rebels,  boys, 

Lay  laughing  at  the  sport; 

When  we  had  them  almost  whipped 
And  forced  them  to  the  wall, 

His  sympathies  were  great  for  them, 

For  “quarter”  he  did  call. 

But  the  boys  in  blue,  with  hearts  so  true, 
Bushed  on  to  victory, 

They  have  died  that  we  might  live 
To  enjoy  sweet  liberty; 

To  overthrow  this  Government 
Sam  joined  heart  and  hand, 

He  never  will  be  President 
To  rule  this  loyal  land. 

Thousands  of  our  bravest  men 
Died  martyr  to  the  cause, 

And  in  the  rebel  prison  pen 

Were  starved  by  these  outlaws; 

They  have  gained  a glorious  victory, 

Our  flag  still  waves  on  high, 

And  we’ll  maintain  the  liberties 
For  which  the  brave  did  die. 


These  hostile  Northern  rebels 
Helped  inaugurate  the  war, 

But  they  all  lit  out  for  Canada 

When  they  heard  the  cannon’s  roar; 
They  skulked  among  the  hills  and  rocks 
And  through  the  lofty  pine; 

What  noble  soldiers  they  would  make 
With  their  breast-plate  on  behind. 

The  great  rag  baby  suddenly  died, 

And  another  child  was  born, 

Sam  Tilden  was  its  daddy, 

And  they  christened  it  reform; 

The  child,  it  was  a come-by-chance, 
’Twas  born  without  a mother, 

It  had  no  teat  to  suckle, 

So  it  died  just  like  the  other. 

We’ve  sent  them  up  Salt  Biver  now, 
With  all  their  motley  crew, 
Skedaddlers  and  repeaters, 

Likewise  pea-liullers,  too; 

We’ve  elected  Hayes  and  Wheeler, 

We  are  in  a splendid  fix, 

Good-bye  to  you,  Sam  Tilden, 

Farewell  to  you  Hendricks. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


SCIOTO,  NEWTON,  SUNFISH  AND  CAMP  CREEK  TOWNSHIPS. 


SCIOTO  TOWNSHIP. 

Scioto  Township  was  not  organized  until 
June  4,  1851,  and  is  therefore  the  youngest 
of  the  municipal  divisions  which  compose 
the  county  of  Pike.  It  was  formed  from 
Seal  Township,  and  lies  directly  east  of, 
and  on  the  Scioto  River,  the  latter  being  its 
west  boundary.  On  the  north  is  Seal  Town- 
ship, on  the  east  Union,  and  on  the  south  Sci- 
oto County.  It  has  an  area  of  only  15,069 
acres,  which  gives  it  the  rank  of  tenth  in 
size,  four  other  townships  being  a few  acres 
smaller.  It  is  five  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  a trifle  less  than  that  from  east  to  west, 
its  western  line  being  irregular  from  the 
meanderings  of  the  Scioto  River. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

It  was  principally  settled  by  Virginians, 
who  at  first  settled  well  back  from  the  river, 
upon  the  second  elevation,  leaving  the  bottom 
to  the  overflow.  It  was  only  shunned  on 
that  account,  the  richness  of  its  productive 
wealth  being  well  known.  And  so  the  high  lands 
and  ridges  were  taken  up,  and  the  river  bed 
left  as  a swamp  for  the  ravages  of  the  annual 
or  semi-annual  floods.  However,  as  the 
years  went  by,  the  avoided  bottoms  began 
to  take  here  and  there  the  look  of  a farm,  and 
a few  venturesome  spirits  took  up  the  richest 
lands  of  the  Scioto  Valley.  Alter  leaving 
the  bottom  lands  the  first  ridge  is  found  light- 
er soil,  and  on  reaching  the  hills  it  is  too  thin 
for  profitable  cultivation.  At  least  three- 


fifths  of  the  township  is  good,  arable  land, 
and  in  point  of  agricultural  wealth  is  equal 
to  its  sister  townships.  The  hill  known  as 
“ Sam’s  Hill,”  back  of  the  farm  of  Dr.  Bliss, 
is  an  immense  gravel  bed,  with  a bed  or  quar- 
ry of  sandstone  on  its  summit.  There  is 
probably  some  mineral  to  be  found  in  these 
hills,  evidences  of  iron  ore  and  coal,  and  also 
traces  of  oil.  The  township  is  watered  prin- 
cipally by  Big  Run  Creek,  which  flows 
westerly  through  the  south  central  part  of  the 
township,  and  empties  into  the  Scioto  River, 
and  a small  tributary,  called  Salt  Creek,  is  in 
the  south,  which  empties  into  the  other,  near 
Big  Run  Hamlet.  There  is  in  the  east  a 
large  amount  of  timber,  and  railroad  ties 
are  cut  to  a profit. 

BIG  RUN 

is  on  the  line  ot  the  Scioto  Valley  Railroad, 
and  is  the  only  hamlet  in  the  township. 
There  were  six  acres  surveyed,  but  the  out- 
look did  not  promise  well,  so  the  hamlet  has 
never  been  platted.  The  survey  was  made 
in  1881  by  C.  W.  Bailey.  The  principal 
business  is  done  by  the  Cutliffs. 

OLD  SETTLEMENT. 

The  family  of  John  Barnes,  who  came  in 
1801,  settled  first  in  Pee  Pee  Township,  but 
afterward  purchased  land  in  Scioto.  Miss 
Lizzie  Barnes,  at  present  living  on  the  home- 
stead. is  a daughter  of  John  Barnes.  This 
purchase  was  among  the  first  in  the  township. 
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Mr.  Barnes  was  elected  twice  a member  of 
the  Legislature,  a Judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court,  and  was  a prominent  man  in 
county  affairs  for  quite  a number  of  years,  be- 
ing a man  of  strong  sense  and  great  energy 
of  character.  Another  of  the  old  settlers  was  a 
Mr.  Boydston.  lie  wa3  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia. Then  Levi  Moore,  well  known  in 
those  early  days,  another  native  of  Virginia, 
was  born  April  29,  1788,  and  arrived  soon 
after  Pike  County  was  organized.  Two  of 
his  sons,  John  and  Alfred,  are  now  living. 
Captain  Elisha  Peters  came  from  Boss,  and 
then  settled  in  Scioto  Township.  He  took 
part  in  the  war  of  1812.  Not  long  afterward 
came  Captain  Towner,  William  Collins,  John 
Vulgarmoore  and  Lloyd  Howard. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


Culp,  the  house  being  dedicated  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
Givens.  They  have  prospered,  and  have  now 
some  forty  members.  The  present  pastor  is 
Rev.  R.  F.  Wamsley. 

Baity  Chapel , Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy 
was  organized  about  1838.  Their  church,  a 
frame  building,  was  erected  in  1817,  at  a cost 
of  about  $1,000.  It  is  a neat  little  building, 
located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Scioto  Town- 
ship. The  Trustees  at  this  time  are:  Milton 
Peters,  Charles  Peters  and  William"  Talbott. 

Barnes  Methodist  Episcopal  Chapel . — This 
was  the  first  organization  in  Pike  County.  Ill 
1835  they  erected  the  old  building  known  as 
the  “Barnes  Chapel.”  They  held  their  ser- 
vices here  until  1874,  when  it  was  discontin- 
ued, the  members  mostly  going  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  of  Piketon. 


The  educational  interest  of  Scioto  Town- 
ship is  secured  through  the  six  school  districts 
which  are  found  within  its  limits.  Its  pop- 
ulation of  school  age  numbers  374,  and  there 
are  six  school-houses  whose  aggregate  valua- 
tion is  placed  at  $2,400. 


CHURCHES. 


Free  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — This 
body  was  organized  in  1835.  For  many  years 
they  had  no  building  for  worship,  but  finally 
there  was  a log  house  built  which  served  their 
purpose  for  many  years.  The  old  house  was 
dedicated  by  Rev.  Free,  and  named  in  honor 
of  him.  This  building  was  used  until  some 
ten  years  since,  when  they  erected  the  present 
building  at  a cost  of  $1,800.  The  present 
minister  is  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Adams;  Trustees, 
George  Hauk,  Robert  Morgan,  John  F.  Par- 
rel, Ralph  Doty. 

The  Mt.  Gilead  Church  of  Christ  in  Chris- 
tian Union,  was  organized  in  1864,  by  Alfred 
Moore,  at  his  house,  with  fifteen  members. 
The  following  year,  1865,- they  erected  a 


substantial  frame  church  at  the  total  cost  of 
$1,000.  Their  first  minister  was  Rev.  G.  W. 


POSTOFFICES. 

Wetmore  postoflice  was  established  with  G. 
W.  Coffrin  as  Postmaster,  in  1860.  He  was 
followed  by  a Mr.  Reynolds,  and  he  bv  Mary 
Stanforth.  Then  came  Charles  Boydston  and 
T.  G.  Vaughters,  followed  by  the  present 
Postmaster,  J.  D.  Gibson.  There  is  no  hamlet. 

Wakefield  postoflice  is  kept  at  the  station 
by  that  name,  on  the  Scioto  Valley  Riilroad, 
and,  like  the  above,  is  simply  a postoflice.  It 
was  established  in  1880,  with  Thomas  Taylor 
appointed  to  take  charge,  and  he  is  still  Post- 
master. 

g.  A.  R.  post,  no.  245, 

was  inaugurated  as  such  in  July,  1882,  with 
twenty  charter  members.  It  has  flourished 
exceedingly  since  its  organization  and  lias  a 
membership  now  of  thirty-seven.  Meetings 
are  held  twice  a month  and  strong  interest  felt 
in  advancing  to  a front  rank  among  the 
posts  of  the  county  and  section.  The  otli  *,ers 
are:  Commander,  David  Burnside;  Q mrter- 

master, ; Chaplain,  Rev.  J.  II.  Mc- 

Coy; S.  V.  C.,  II.  Russede;  J.  V.  C.,  George 
March,  and  Adj  , W.  A.  Horn. 
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TOWNSHIP  ORGANIZATION. 

As  previously  stated,  the  township  was  or- 
ganized in  2851;  the  following  is  the  record: 

June  4,  1851. 

“Scioto  Township  formed  from  Seal,  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

“ Beginning  on  the  Scioto  River  on  the 
county  line  between  Scioto  and  Pike  counties, 
running  thence  with  said  line  eastward  to 
Union  Township;  thence  north  with  the  line 
between  Seal  and  Union  townships,  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  13,  township  4, 
range  21;  thence  westerly  with  the  section 
lines  to  the  Scioto  River;  thence  down  the 
river  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

“Election  ordered  June  17,  1851,  at  the 
house  ot  C.  W.  Bailey.” 

BOUNDARY  CHANGES. 

It  was  some  ten  years  after  its  organiza- 
tion b.fore  a change  was  made.  One  was 
made  and  recalled  placing  the  line  back  to  its 
original  boundary,  but  the  following  was 
granted  and  the  township  conforms  in  its  pres- 
ent line  without  any  changes: 

“ Commencing  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
secti  »n  9 (being  the  northeast  corner  of  Sci- 
oto Township),  running  one-half  mile  west; 
thence  south  to  the  Scioto  County  line.” 

The  petition  signed  by  John  II.  Towner 
and  Pmlip  Baldman,  Trustees  of  Scioto,  and 
George  A.  Hall  and  Sprouse,  Trustees  of  Un- 
ion. Granted  Nov.  1,  1861. 

OFFICIAL. 

The  first  towmship  officers  in  1851  wrere: 
Trn  stees,  John  H.  Towner,  I.  N.  Barnes  and 
Henry  Priest;  Assessor,  Samuel  Johnson; 
Treasurer,  C.  W.  Bailey;  Cierk,  Ansel  Sant- 
ford . 

The  present  officers  (1883)  are:  Trustees, 
John  Stewart,  W.  A.  Horn  and  Henrv  Shy; 
Assessor,  W.  L.  Taylor;  Treasurer,  Thomas 
Taylor;  Clerk,  D.  W.  Dailey. 


The  township  has  a voting  population  of  a 
little  less  than  200.  The  population  of  the 
township  was,  in  I860,  696;  in  1870,  772,  and 
in  1880,  921. 

VALUATION. 

Scioto  Township  had,  in  1880,  a valuation 
of  chattel  property  to  the  amount  of  $138, 
6141  This  was  exceeded  by  but  three  other 
townships  in  the  county,  viz.:  Pee  Pee,  Seal 
and  Jackson.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
township  in  1882  was  as  follows:  Real  es- 

tate, $294,561;  personal  property,  $150,645; 
total,  $445,206. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Dr.  George  Webster  Bliss , son  of  Ellis  and 
Mary  Bliss,  was  born  in  Bradford,  Vt., 
Oct.  17,  1811.  He  attended  school  most  of 
the  time  till  he  was  thirteen  years  old  and  at 
that  early  age  began  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  and  followed  the  profession  during 
the  winters,  till  he  was  twenty-one  years  old. 
In  the  .meantime. he  had  been  reading  under 
Dr.  John  Poole.  He  then  entered  the  United 
States  Hospital,  of  Massachusetts,  where  he 
remained  one  year,  and  in  1837  he  attend- 
ed the  medical  department  of  Middlebury 
College,  where  he  graduated  Sept.  3,  1837. 
He  then  practiced  medicine  a short  time  in 
Portsmouth,  after  which  he  practiced  ten 
years  in  Lucasville,  Ohio.  He  then  moved 
to  Pike  County  where  he  has  since  followed 
his  profession  with  much  success.  He  was 
married  in  1842  to  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Will- 
iam and  Lydia  Peters.  They  had  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  only  one  survives — Newton. 
Mrs.  Bliss  was  born  Jan.  24,  1822,  and  died 
Oct.  22,  1848,  and  in  1850  Dr.  Bliss  was 
again  married,  to  Elizabeth  Peters,  who  was 
born  Dec.  29,  1819,  and  died  May  25,  1872. 

George  Cutlip  was  born  Feb.  13,  1822,  in 
Beaver  Township,  Pike  County,  and  is  a son 
of  Samuel  and  Jane  Cutlip,  the  former  a na- 
tive of  Virginia,  of  German  descent,  and  the 
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latter  a native  of  Ohio,  of  Irish  descent.  They 
made  their  home  in  Pike  County  until  their 
death,  the  mother  having  died  in  1868  and 
the  father  in  1873.  Our  subject  attended  the 
public  schools  until  he  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  He  was  reared  on  the  farm  and  has 
always  followed  farming  pursuits,  and  now 
owns  298  acres  of  fine  land  which  is  well 
adapted  to  farming  and  stock-raising.  He 
was  married  March  3,  1853,  to  Permelia, 
daughter  of  David  and  Sarah  Wilson.  They 
have  had  fourteen  children  of  whom  eleven 
are  living.  He  has  served  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  six  years  and  Township  Clerk  for 
twelve  years,  and  has  served  five  years  as 
Constable. 

Captain  M.  C.  Peters,  son  of  Elisha  and 
Drusilla  (Guthery)  Peters,  was  born  May  5, 
1830,  in  Scioto  Township.  He  was  reared  on 
the  farm  and  attended  the  public  schools  dur- 
ing the  winter  till  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old,  since  which  he  has  been  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  He  was  married  Oct.  5,1851, 
to  Ruth,  daughter  of  Stewart  Slavens.  They 
have  had  ten  children,  eight  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing— Alice  (wife  of  Elijah  C.  Williams),  Car- 
rie I.,  Sarah  J.  (wife  of  John  Cockral),  Lou- 
ella,  William  R.,  Nellie  C.,  Charles  S.  and 
Nora  M.  Sept.  4,  1861,  Captain  Peters  en- 
listed in  Company  E,  Thirty-third  Ohio  In- 
fantry, as  a private,  and  twelve  days  later  he 
was  promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant,  and  at 
the  end  of  six  months  was  discharged  for  dis- 
ability. In  February,  1865,  he  raised  a com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  chosen  Captain,  and 
served  till  the  war  closed,  being  mustered  out 
Nov.  4,1865.  He  is  a member  of  Colwell 
Post,  No.  245,  G.  A.  R.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Virginia  and  came  to  Ross  County, 
Ohio,  in  1812,  and  his  mother  was  born  and 
reared  in  Pike  County,  Ohio,  and  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Colonel  Guthery.  They 
were  the  third  family  to  settle  on  Howard’s 
Run. 

Thornton  W.  Sargent,  son  of  Eli  and  Eliza- 


beth Sargent,  was  bom  March  19,  1806, in  Pee 
Pee  Township,  Pike  Co., Ohio,  and  died  Sept. 
25, 1883,  at  the  family  residence  in  SciotoTown- 
sliip,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  farmers  in  the 
county.  His  father,  Eli,  laid  out  the  town  of 
Piketon,  and  is  the  son  of  Snowden  Sargent, 
who  was  about  the  first  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
in  the  county,  coming  from  Maryland  in  1796. 
He  died  in  Coles  County,  111.,  May  24,  1834. 
Thornton  W.  Sargent  was  married  in  1830  to 
Elizabeth  Mustard,  whose  parents  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  the  county.  They  had 
six  children — Samuel,  Elizabeth,  Lydia,  Ma- 
ry, Harriet  and  Henry  W.  In  politics  the 
entire  family  affiliate  with  the  Republican 
party. 

Benjamin  Talbott,  son  of  William  and 
Ann  (Boydston)  Talbott,  was  born  May  4, 
1810,  on  the  old  home  farm,  where  he  still  re- 
sides, and  has  been  engaged  in  fanning  since 
he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  married  May 
15,  1831,  to  Jane  Paschal,  who  was  born  June 
14,  1812,  a daughter  of  William  and  Sarah 
Paschal.  They  were  the  parents  of  six  sons 
and  seven  daughters — Lemuel  G.,  John  H., 
Joseph  P.,  Pressley  T.,  William  L.,  Benja- 
min E.,  Elizabeth  II.  (wife  of  John  Keath), 
Maria  L.,  Sarah  J.,  Nancy  E.,  Lydia  A.,  Ma- 
ry C.  and  Rebecca  J.  Mrs.  Talbott  died 
Oct.  13,  1877,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 
Our  subject’s  parents  came  from  Virginia  to 
Ohio  in  a flat-boat,  in  1799,  being  about  the 
first  settlers  of  Scioto  Township.  They  lived 
near  Waverly  a short  time,  when  they  moved 
to  the  old  home  place,  where  the  father  died 
in  1829,  and  the  mother’s  death  occurred  in 
1846. 

Samuel  Taylor,  son  of  Levi  and  Rachel 
Taylor,  was  born  March  9,  1811,  in  Pitts- 
burg, and  when  four  years  old  moved  with 
his  parents  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  shortly  af- 
terward settled  on  the  old  homeste  id,  which  is 
now  owned  by  our  subject.  He  was  educated 
at  the  common  schools  and  was  reared  a farm- 
er, which  avocation  ho  has  always  followed, 
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being  one  of  the  leading  farmers  in  Scioto 
Township.  He  was  married  Jan.  1,  1834,  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
Stewart,  who  bore  him  nine  children,  of 
whom  live  are  living — George  W.,  John,  Ra- 
chel, Sarah  and  Thomas.  Mrs.  Taylor  died 
May  11,  1850,  and  in  May,  1851,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor was  married  to  Mrs.  Abigail  Gaston,  wid- 
ow of  Joseph  S.  Gaston,  and  mother  of  Hon. 
Joseph  Gaston,  who  was  elected  to  the  Ohio 
Legislature  in  1883,  and  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Rosina Dewey,  who  came  to  Ohio  in  1818, 
where  the  father  died  June  4,  1839,  and  the 
mother,  Jan.  19,  1877.  This  union  was  bless- 
ed with  five  children,  of  whom  three  are  liv- 
ing— Rosa  A.,  Mary  C.  (wife  of  William  Tal- 
bott) and  William  L.  Mr.  Taylor  and  wife 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

Samuel  Ward  was  born  June  15,  1843, 
and  is  a son  of  John  L.  and  Sarah  A.  Ward, 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Scotch-Irish  de- 
scent. In  July,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company 
A,  Thirty-ninthOhio  Infantry,  and  served  four 
years  and  twelve  days,  and  was  mustered  out 
July  9, 1865.  He  was  in  a number  of  battles, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  New  Madrid, 
Corinth,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  was  with 
Sherman  to  the  sea.  He  was  married  Aug. 
4,  1867,  to  Edith,  daughter  of  Vachel  and 
Sabina  Castor.  They  have  eight  children — 
William  H. , Jacob  E.,  James  A.,  Frances  D., 
Mary  E.,  Gertrude,  Sarah  E.  and  Lavina  L. 

NEWTON  TOWNSHIP. 

SOIL,  PRODUCTION  AND  BOUNDS. 

This  township  lies  west  of  the  Scioto  River, 
and  being  one  of  the  valley  townships  it  is 
rich  in  its  agricultural  resources,  though  in 
the  west  it  is  somewhat  broken.  It  has  an 
area  of  nearly  thirty  square  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  nearly  six  miles,  while  from 
north  to  south  it  is  five  miles.  Its  northern 
boundary  is  Pebble  and  Pee  Pee  town- 
ships, south,  Camp  Creek,  and  west,  Sun- 


fish.  After  leaving  the  valley  of  the  Scioto  it 
is  somewhat  broken.  It  has  the  main  body  of 
Sunfish  Creek  passing  through  it  from  south 
and  east  through  the  township,  and  numerous 
creeks  and  small  tributaries,  which  are  lined 
by  hills  and  high  bluffs,  giving  it  little  agri- 
cultural advantages.  Sunfish  Creek  empties 
into  the  Ohio  River,  and  with  its  tributaries, 
creeks  and  springs  it  is  a well-watered  town- 
ship. With  the  valley  of  the  Scioto  for  its 
agricultural  resources  and  its  hills  andgulch- 
es,  it  is  a good  stock  township,  and  combined 
should  make  it  a more  valuable  township 
than  its  assessed  valuation  now  gives  it.  No 
Name  Creek  is  another  quite  large  stream 
that  finds  its  way  across  the  township,  and, 
like  its  larger  sister,  empties  into  the  Scioto 
River.  Panther  Knob,  just  below  Jasper, 
has  an  elevation  of  663  feet,  rough  and  rag- 
ged in  its  outline,  and  massive  and  solid  in 
its  proportions.  It  is  conical  in  shape,  com- 
ing almost  to  a point  at  the  top.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  last  panther  killed 
in  that  section  found  her  lair  near  the  top  of 
this  somewhat  famous  peak,  and  she  and  her 
brood  were  hunted  to  their  retreat  and  killed 
there.  Jasper  Knob,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  bright  and  prosperous  village  of  that 
name,  is  the  next  highest  elevation,  lacking 
but  a few  feet  of  reaching  the  altitude  of  the 
first  named;  and  then  comes  Yankee  Hill, 
named  after  a colony  of  New  England  settlers. 

TIMBER. 

The  cliffs  are  covered  with  a dense  forest  of 
timber  of  great  value,  and  of  all  the  varieties 
which  go  to  make  up  the  wooded  growth  in- 
digenous to  the  soil  and  climate — all  the  va- 
rieties of  oak,  hickory  and  maple,  the  chest- 
nut, walnut,  locust,  and  the  pine  are  the 
principal  kinds,  and  a large  business  is  done 
in  tan-bark,  railroad  ties,  fence  posts,  hoop 
poles,  staves,  etc. 

Peter  Skill,  a native  of  New  Jersey,  was 
among  the  first  settlers  of  the  township  off 
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from  the  river  bottoms.  He  settled  some  six 
miles  west  of  Jasper,  near  the  line  now  di- 
viding Sunfisli  and  Newton.  John  Merritt 
was  another  of  those  who  brought  sunlight 
into  the  barren  places. 

POPULATION  AND  VALUATION. 

The  population  of  Newton  Township  was, 
in  1840,  337;  1850,  461;  1860,  956;  1870, 

I, 138;  1880,  1,369.  Newton  has  an  acreage 
of  17,887  acres  upon  the  assessment  roll.  This 
personal  property  of  the  township  was  given 
in  1880  at  $52,757;  the  real  estate  valuation 
for  1882  was,  $123,682,  and  the  personal 
property,  $65,401;  the  real  and  personal  o 
Jasper  Village,  $41,800;  total,  $230,883. 

JASPER  VILLAGE. 

This  village  had  the  honor  of  being  laid  out 
by  Governor  Robert  Lucas  in  the  year  1833, 
and  the  plat  was  duly  recorded.  It  was  named 
after  the  brave  Sergeant  Jasper,  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame,  and  with  its  name  and  founder 
represents  two  choice  spirits  of  ear  y days  and 
of  enduring  fame.  It  lies  on  the  canal  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  township,  and  as  it 
deals  largely  in  timber,  railroad  ties,  hoop- 
poles,  etc.,  it  has  a large  business,  and  two  or 
three  canal-boats  are  loaded  almost  daily  dur- 
ing the  season  of  navigation.  It  was,  unfor- 
tunately, during  the  late  civil  war,  on  the  line 
of  march  of  General  John  IT.  Morgan’s  raid  of 
Confederate  cavalry,  and  suffered  to  the  ex- 
tent of  pretty  much  all  of  portable  value. 
One  of  its  citizens,  a Mr.  McDougal,  on  his 
return  from  Piketon  was  killed. 

Its  first  business  firm  was  Phelps  & Alex- 
ander, and  the  next  was  Cutler  & Curry. 
Soon  after  came  W.  H.  Truesdell  & Jones. 
This,  with  a saloon,  blacksmith  shop,  etc., 
constituted  its  business  interests  for  many 
years.  At  this  time,  1883,  the  business  of 
Jasper  is  in  the  hands  of  S.  N.  Cutler  & Son, 

J.  McGowen,  L.  A.  Dewey  and  Stephenson 
& Wills,  all  doing  a general  business.  W.  F. 
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Truesdell  represents  the  drug  business,  and 
there  is  a grocery  store,  blacksmith  shop,  a 
harness  shop,  a saloon  and  a few  other  busi- 
ness interests  usually  found  in  a village  of  200 
inhabitants.  The  medical  profession  is  well 
represented  by  Drs.  McPherson  and  Hooper. 
The  law  is  without  a representative.  The 
postoffice  was  established  in  1837  with  John 
G.  Alexander  as  Postmaster.  It  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  J.  W.  Stephenson. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

The  school  of  Jasper  has  always  been  well 
kept.  The  old  log  school -house  flourished  in 
early  days,  and  then  came  the  frame  with 
more  of  modern  conveniences.  It  was  not  un- 
til 1880  that  it  rose  to  rank  of  a graded  school, 
when  a special  tax  was  levied  for  a new 
and  still  more  convenient  and  commodi- 
ous building,  which  was  completed  and  fur- 
nished at  a cost  of  some  $1,200.  The  Super- 
intendent that  year  was  G.  W.  Roy,  succeed 
ed  by  J.  L.  Cutler,  and  in  1883  by  E.  J.  Zeig- 
lar,  with  Miss  Emma  McPherson  as  assistant. 

The  population  of  Jasper  Village  is  not  far 
from  200.  In  1840  it  claimed  sixty -nine  in- 
habitants, and  in  1870,  181. 

VARIOUS  MATTERS. 

The  township  was  organized  about  1825, 
the  loss  of  the  records  preventing  the  giving 
of  the  exact  date. 

There  are  in  the  township  outside  of  Jasper 
seven  public  schools,  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty being  placed  at  $4,000. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age,  is  405, 
of  which  about  three-quarters  are  enrolled. 

The  township  officers  in  1838  were:  Trus- 
tees, Nathan  Hitman,  John  Alexander  and 
Joshua  Adams;  Clerk,  J.  G.  Alexander. 

In  1883  the  Trustees  were:  Andrew  Ward, 
Theodore  Moore  and  Amos  IToflfer;  Clerk,  W. 
R.  Payne;  Treasurer,  W.  E.  Dunn;  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  J.  W.  Stephenson  and  James 
Peetrill. 
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Fruit  grows  well  and  grapes  could  be  made 
a very  profitable  crop.  It  is  a natural  fruit 
and  grape  growing  country. 

BETHEL. 

In  the  southern  and  western  part  of  the 
township  there  is  a small  hamlet  by  the  above 
name.  It  was  laid  out  in  1860  by  the  Rev. 
Hampton  and  named  by  him  Bethel.  The 
postoffice  was  established  in  1876  and  named 
Pike.  There  is  only  one  general  store  and 
the  postoffice  is  kept  in  that.  The  first  Post- 
master was  John  Entler,  who  was  succeeded, 
in  the  order  named,  by  B.  F.  Steadman,  Hen- 
ry Bays,  G.  W.  Rose  and  W.  R.  Sharp. 

CHURCHES. 

Pleasant  Valley  Methodist  Protestant 
Church. — This  class  was  organized  in  1831,  by 
a few  of  the  old  pioneers,  who  had  no  church 
prior  to  that  time  of  that  denomination.  In  1858 
they  erected  a small  building  at  a cost  of  about 
$300,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Church.  Jonathan  Flood  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  minister.  They  now  num- 
ber about  fifty  members,  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  Isaac  Brundage.  Their  Sunday-school 
is  superintended  by  William  McKee,  and  both 
church  and  school  are  fairly  prosperous. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Jasper. — 
This  church  was  organized  in  the  year  1845, 
a few  persons  coming  together  and  forming 
the  class.  Among  these  the  names  of  Rev. 
John  Booten,  Joseph  McDougal,  Thomas 
Shropshire  and  C.  B.  Smith  are  remembered. 
The  church  struggled  along  with  such  poor 
accommodations  as  could  be  secured  in  the 
cabins  of  the  members  or  the  log  school-house 
until  1857,  when  a subscription  was  started 
by  the  Methodist  Protestant  church,  but  fail- 
ed to  secure  the  desired  amount  to  finish  the 
church  building,  when  the  above  named  con- 
gregation of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
bought  it  and  finished  it  in  the  year  1858. 
The  church  has  grown  and  strengthened  in 


succeeding  years,  and  has  at  present  a mem- 
bership of  ninety,  its  present  pastor  being 
Rev.  W.  Morris.  S.  N.  Culver  and  St.  H. 
Glower  are  Class-Leaders;  Trustees,  S.  N. 
Cutler,  J.  W.  Stephenson,  C.  B.  Smith,  J.  W. 
Rose,  B.  W.  Lauman,  J.  Dewey,  St.  H.  Glow- 
er, Dr.  L.  McPherson  and  W.  F.  Truesdell. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Hugh  C.  Addy , son  of  James  Addy,  was 
born  Dec.  4,  1820,  in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio. 
He  was  reared  on  the  farm,  and  his  education- 
al advantages  were  very  limited,  but  by  his 
own  efforts  he  has  obtained  a fair  education, 
lie  was  married  May  2,  1842,  to  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Jerusha  Penisten, 
who  were  very  early  settlers  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Addy  are  the  parents  of  one  son— 
Joseph,  who  is  married  and  at  present  living 
on  the  home  farm.  Mr.  Addy  cast  his  first 
vote  in  1840  for  Van  Buren,  and  has  ever 
since  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party. 
In  1862  he  was  elected  County  Treasurer,  and 
re-elected  in  1864  by  a large  majority.  His 
father  came  to  Ohio  as  early  as  1800,  and  died 
March  9,  1881.  His  mother’s  death  occurred 
March  6,  1880. 

L.  D.  Bancroft  was  born  Sept.  7,  1830,  in 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  and  lived  on  the 
farm  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He 
then  went  to  the  fisheries  on  Lake  Michigan, 
where  he  was  engaged  some  years,  after  which 
he  was  a Captain  on  a canal  boat  for  several 
years.  He  then  engaged  in  farming,  which 
avocation  he  still  follows,  and  owns  a farm  in 
Newton  Township  of  223  acres.  Durii  g the 
war  he  was  a photographer,  and  carried  on 
an  extensive  business.  He  was  married  June 
1,  1856,  to  Susan  E.,  daughter  of  Eli  Smith. 
They  have  had  seven  children, of  whom  five  are 
living — William,  George,  Gertrude,  Dora 
and  Dellaphine.  Mary  E.  and  Frank  are  de- 
ceased. 

George  W.  Brodbech , Commissioner  of 
Pike  County,  was  born  Nov.  2,  1812,  in  Ports- 
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mouth.  His  parents,  Stephen  and  Bosa 
Brodbeck,  were  natives  of  Germany,  and 
came  to  America  in  1832,  and  several 
years  later  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
in  Portsmouth,  being  one  ol  the  leading  mer- 
chants there  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
July,  1873.  His  wife  died  about  1858.  George 
W.  attended  the  public  schools  of  Portsmouth 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  during  va- 
cations was  engaged  in  his  father’s  store.  He 
then  attended  the  Commercial  High  School  in 
Portsmouth  until  he  graduated,  after  which 
he  obtained  a position  as  bookkeeper,  but 
was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  his  health, 
lie  was  then  engaged  in  boating  on  the  canal 
and  river  for  several  years,  when  he  bought 
100  acres  of  land  near  Jasper,  Ohio,  and  has 
6ince  followed  farming.  He  was  married  May 
24,  1864,  to  Mary  J.  Hall.  Mr.  Brodbeck 
has  held  several  offices  of  trust,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1883,  was  elected  County  Commissioner 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  by  a majority  of  382 
votes. 

Samuel  A7  Cutler  was  born  near  Wheelers- 
burg,  Scioto  Co.,  Ohio,  May  9, 1825,  a son  of 
Pliny  and  Philinda  (Bliss)  Cutlei*.  Ilis  father 
was  born  near  Brattleboro,  VT.,  Oct  4,  1779, 
and  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  nine 
b)ys  and  four  girls,  only  two  now  living — 
Harvey,  and  our  subject,  who  was  the  young- 
est of  the  boys.  Pliny  Cutler  emigrated  to 
Ohio  soon  after  the  war  of  1812  and  settled 
near  Wheeler sburg,  Scioto  County,  where  he 
resided  for  perhaps  twelve  years.  He  then 
moved  to  a point  on  the  east  side  of  the  Scioto 
Eiver,  about  three  miles  north  of  Portsmouth, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming  to  some  extent 
and  operated  a grist-mill  for  about  five  years. 
Pie  then  purchased  a farm  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Scioto  Eiver,  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Portsmouth,  where  he  remained  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  which,  after  the  Ohio 
Canal  had  been  completed,  became  known  as 
Cutler’s  Station,  from  the  fact  that  the  canal- 
boat  teams  were  stationed  there.  He,  at  the 
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digging  of  the  canal,  was  engaged  upon  and 
excavated  about  three-fourths  of  a mile  *of  the 
same.  Samuel,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  about  six  years  old  when  his  father  re- 
moved to  the  aforementioned  farm,  and  it 
was  here  that  he  obtained  all  the  school  edu- 
cation that  it  has  been  his  lot  to  obtain,  and 
as  is  generally  known,  the  facilities  at  that 
time  were  quite  limited.  It  is  also  notable 
that  the  benefits  of  public  preaching  were  a 
so  limited;  public  worship  was  almost  invaria- 
bly observed  at  his  father’s  house.  He  re- 
mained here  doing  farm  work,  and  Aug.  31, 
1848,  he  was  married  to  Eusina  D.  Hadley, 
by  whom  he  had  one  child — Laura  J.,  born 
Sept.  27,  1849.  She  died  Feb.  7,  1853,  and 
her  mother  followed  the  next  day.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  child  he  made  a sale  of 
all  his  personal  property  and  removed  to 
Jasper,  Pike  County,  and  there  boarded  with 
his  sister,  Jane  Hadley,  who  then  was  keep- 
ing the  hotel  at  that  place.  In  a few  months 
thereafter  he  purchased  the  stock  of  merchan- 
dise of  Eeed  Bros,  and  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business,  which  he  still  follows.  Nov. 
7,  1853,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Ann  M. 
Eeed,  who  died  Aug.  7,  1875,  and  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons — George  B.,  who  is  a partner 
in  his  father’s  mercantile  business,  and  Harry 
A,,  both  living.  Dec.  23,  1877,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Kittie  A.,  daughter  of  James 
and  Phoebe  Eodgers.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren— Mabel,  five  years  old,  and  Helen,  one 
year  old.  In  politics  he  is  a Bepublican,  hav- 
ing been  formerly  a Whig.  He  has  filled 
various  public  positions,  being  Postmaster 
for  a time,  and  later  was  Internal  Ewenue 
Assessor  for  about  three  years.  He  is  a Master 
Mason  and  a member  of  Orient  Lodge,  No. 
321,  F.  & A.  M.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  which  he  is  a 
Class- Leader,  and  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath-school . At  the  time  of  the  Morgan  raid 
in  1863,  he  was  a member  of  the  County  Mil- 
itary Committee  and  engaged  in  his  official 
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capacity  under  orders  from  Major-General 
Burnside  in  obstructing  the  public  roads  in 
order  to  hold  in  check  the  rebel  raiders.  At 
this  time  he  suffered  a loss  by  said  raid  of 
about  $6,000  in  merchandise  as  also  other 
property. 

J.  W.  Dewey , merchant  at  Jasper,  Ohio, 
was  born  April  15, 1831,  in  Scioto  County,  and 
is  a son  of  Joseph  and  Rosina  Dewey.  He 
was  reared  on  the  home  farm  and  educated  in 
the  common  schools  till  sixteen  years  of  age, 
after  which  he  followed  farming  till  1865, 
since  which  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  in  various  places.  He  was 
married  Dec.  15,  1856,  to  Louisa  Slattery, 
who  was  born  J uly  12,  1836,  and  died  March 
20,  1883.  She  was  a daughter  of  John  and 
Julia  Slattery,  who  were  natives  of  Ohio. 
Four  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dewey,  of  whom  three  are  living — Alice,  wife 
of  Y.  H.  Bond,  Charles,  and  John,  who  is  in 
business  with  his  father;  Willie  died  at  the 
age  of  nine  days.  Mr.  Dewey  helped  organ- 
ize, and  was  a charter  member  of,  Idaho 
Lodge,  No.  620,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  has  taken 
all  the  degrees.  His  father  was  a native  of 
Connecticut,  and  came  to  Ohio  when  a young 
man.  He  was  engaged  in  school  teaching 
and  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  died  in 
Harrisonville,  Ohio,  in  June,  1830,  aged  torty 
years. 

Samuel  Dinsmore  was  born  in  Center 
County,  Pa.,  Dec.  23,  1811,  and  is  a son  of 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Dinsmore,  who  came 
from  Ireland  in  1800.  They  landed  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  settled  in  Center  County,  where 
they  lived  till  their  deaths.  The  termer 
died  in  1831,  and  the  latter  in  1868,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-five  years.  Our  subject 
lived  with  his  parents  till  lie  was  seventeen 
years  old,  when  he  learned  the  carpenter’s 
trade,  which  he  has  since  followed,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  State.  His  educational  ad- 
vantages were  very  limited,  he  having  re- 
ceived most  of  his  education  by  his  own  ex- 


ertions after  attaining  his  majority.  He  has 
lived  in  Ohio  since  1856,  and  owns  a good 
farm  of  210  acres.  He  was  married  in  1815, 
to  Julia  McLellan.  They  have  had  four 
children — John,  Caroline  Bolden,  Nancy 
Legg  and  Elizabeth  Chain.  Mr.  Dinsmore 
acted  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  several  years. 
He  has  passed  the  first  chair  of  Juniata 
Lodge,  No.  117,  I.  O.  O.  F. 

W.  H . Flowers , farmer  at  Jasper,  Ohio, 
was  born  Aug.  18,  1824,  in  Jackson,  Ohio, 
where  he  attended  the  public  schools  till  lie 
was  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  married 
June  9,  1846,  to  Eliza  A.,  daughter  of  John 
and  Nancy  Green,  who  were  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia. They  have  had  seven  children,  of 
whom  six  are  living — John  W.,  born  Dec.  3, 
1846;  Mary  A.,  Dec.  7.1818;  Rochcelena,  born 
July  2,  1851;  Eemerilis,  born  Oct.  3,  1853; 
Edgar  S.,  born  May  4,  1856,  and  died  Aug. 
15,  1867;  Effie  J.,  born  Oct.  9,  1861,  and 
Frank,  born  April  7,  1871.  Mr.  Flowers  has 
always  been  a Republican  in  politics  and  has 
served  as  Township  Trustee  a few  years.  He 
owns  a farm  of  208  acres  of  land.  His  parents, 
William  and  Elizabeth  Flowers,  were  among 
the  first  settlers  at  Jackson  salt  works.  The 
former  died  at  Jackson  in  1867,  aged  sixty- 
six  years, and  the  latter’s  death  occurred  Aug. 
10,  1855,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years. 

Dr . W.  H.  Hooper  was  born  Sept.  5, 
1840,  in  Adams  County,  Ohio,  and  is  a son 
of  James  R.  and  Ursula  (Pemberton)  Hooper, 
the  former  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
French  descent,  and  the  latter  a native  of 
Ohio.  W.  H.  was  reared  on  the  farm  and 
attended  the  public  schools  until  he  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  then  attended  the 
High  School  at  West  Union  for  a time,  after 
which  he  taught  school  for  one  year.  Jan.  27, 
1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Seventeenth 
Ohio  Infantry, as  a private.  He  was  appointed 
First  Sergeant  March  24, 1862;  was  appointed 
First  Lieutenant  Oct.  19, 1864;  was  promoted 
to  Captain  Dec.  18,  1864.  He  was  mustered 
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out  at  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  Aug.  14,  1865,  and 
returned  home.  He  then  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising till  1870,  at  which  time  he  entered 
the  Starling  Medical  College  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  a short  time  after  began  practicing 
his  profession  at  Jasper,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio, 
where  he  has  built  up  a large  practice.  He 
was  married  Sept.  27,  1865,  to  Martha  A., 
daughter  of  Jesse  and  Catherine  Kendall. 
Five  children  were  born  to  them,  four  now 
living — Lalla  R.,  Iona  Dell,  Ragan  and  Or- 
ville. Harry  was  killed  by  a horse  kicking 
him.  Mrs.  Hooper  was  born  Feb.  22,  1841, 
and  died  April  17,  1878.  The  Doctor  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  Sheriff  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket,  but  failed  to  be  elected. 

F . E.  Jeffries , son  of  Joseph  and  Emma 
Jeffries,  was  born  May  31,  1857,  in  Jackson, 
Ohio,  where  he  lived  till  he  was  nine  years 
old.  He  then  moved  to  Waverly  and  attended 
the  schools  of  that  place  a short  time,  after 
which  he  went  to  Sharonville  and  attended 
the  public  schools  there  for  three  years.  He 
then  began  the  mercantile  business  in  Jasper, 
and  is  at  present  superintending  a store  on 
the  canal  for  S.  N.  Cutler.  March  20,  1881, 
he  was  married  to  Sarah  Rodgers.  They 
have  one  child — Nellie,  aged  one  and  a half 
years. 

James  McGowan , eldest  son  of  Michael 
and  Catherine  (Hopkins)  McGowan,  was  born 
Jan.  8,  1839,  in  County  Sligo,  Ireland.  In 
1850  part  of  the  family  emigrated  to  America, 
and  in  May,  1852,  our  subject  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  family  landed  in  Quebec,  and 
arrived  at  Waverly,  June  21,  1852,  where 
the  father  died  Feb.  22.  1854.  The  care  of 
the  family  was  then  left  to  James,  and  al- 
though but  a boy  he  maintained  his  mother 
and  the  family.  After  several  years  he  bought 
a ferry-boat  at  Sharon-ville,  which  he  ran  for 
three  years,  when  he  sold  it  and  purchased 
property  in  Jasper  and  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business,  which  he  still  follows  with 
success.  lie  has  considerable  property  in 


Jasper.  His  first  tax  receipt  was  $1.25,  and 
now  amounts  to  $175.00.  He  was  married 
April  13,  1869,  to  Ella,  daughter  of  Patrick 
and  Mary  O’Hara.  They  have  been  blessed 
with  six  children — Mary  F.,  Joseph  I.,  John 
M.,  Margaret  M.,  Catherine  T.  and  Annie  B. 
Mr.  McGowan  is  a member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church. 

L.  McPherson , M . Z>.,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  (Hart)  McPherson,  was  -born  Oct. 
21,  1837,  in  Morgan  County.  He  spent  his 
youth  in  working  on  the  farm  in  summer  and 
in  attending  school  in  winter,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  he  entered  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, where  he  attended  eleven  terms.  He 
then  read  medicine  under  Drs.  Sparrow  and 
Black  for  three  years,  and  in  the  fall  of  1862 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Berlin, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  about  five  years.  In 
May,  1868,  he  moved  to  Jasper,  Ohio,  where 
he  still  follows  his  profession.  Under  the 
law  of  1868  he  received  a certificate  from  the 
Pike  County  Medical  Association,  under  which 
he  practices  medicine  and  surgery.  He  was 
married  Doc.  5,  1860,  to  Matilda  J.  Bane, 
who  is  of  Irish  descent.  Eight  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  of  whom  five  are  living — 
Emma  M.,  William  B.,  Edward  C.,  Joseph 
E.  and  Herman.  Carrie  B.  and  two  infants 
are  deceased.  Mr.  McPherson  is  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which 
he  is  a Trustee. 

W.  B.  Payne  was  born  in  Pike  County, 
July  8,  1856,  a sjn  of  John  and  Martha  II. 
Payne,  who  are  natives  of  Ohio.  He  was 
reared  a farmer,  and  his  education  was  re- 
ceived at  the  common  schools  till  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old.  He  then  attended  the 
Mount  Joy  Normil  School,  and  afterward  the 
Waverly  High  School,  and  since  leaving 
school  he  has  followed  teaching  in  Pike  Coun- 
ty. In  1879  he  was  married  to  May  II.,  daugh- 
ter of  Allen  Corns,  who  is  a native  of  Ross 
County.  Mr.  Payne  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  Township  Clerk  in  1883.  Ilis  paternal 
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grandparents  came  from  Virginia  in  1825  to 
Ohio,  where  they  lived  till  their  deaths. 

W.  B.  Sharp  was  born  Aug.  29,  1S57,  in 
Jackson  County,  Ohio,  a son  of  J.  W.  and 
Cynthia  Sharp,  who  are  natives  of  Ohio,  of 
German  descent.  He  was  reared  on  a farm, 
and  attended  school  during  the  winter  till  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  after  which  he  fol- 
lowed farming  pursuits  for  five  years.  He 
then  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at 
Bethel,  Ohio,  and  is  now  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising at  Pike,  where  he  has  built  up  a 
good  trade.  He  was  married  March  20,  1879, 
to  Fannie,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Polly 
Bondurant,  who  are  natives  of  Ohio,  of  Ger- 
man descent.  In  1882  Mr.  Sharp  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  of  Pike,  which  office  he 
still  holds. 

J.  W.  Silcott , son  of  Jacob  and  Tamor  Sil- 
cott,  was  born  June  2,  1835,  in  Loudoun 
County,  Va.,  and  in  1836  his  parents  came  to 
Pike  County,  Ohio,  where  they  remained 
several  years.  They  then  moved  to  Highland 
County,  Ohio,  where  the  father  died  in  1845, 
and  the  mother  in  1874.  Our  subject  lived 
on  the  home  farm  till  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  after  which  he  clerked  in  a store  for  five 
years.  He  then,  with  Perrin,  Gould  & Co., 
began  dealing  in  grain,  and  after  some  time 
he  accepted  a position  with  R.  Lloyd  & Co., 
where  he  remained  one  year.  In  October, 
1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Thirty- 
fourth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Antietam,  Cloyd  Mountains,  and  a 
number  of  others,  and  was  mustered  out  at 
Camp  Dennison,  July  26,  1865.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  stone  contracting  with  R.  S.  Winn 
about  twelve  years.  In  1865  and  1866  he 
was  engaged  by  a New  York  company  to 
superintend  the  boring  of  the  oil  wells  in 
Scioto  County.  In  1867  he  was  married  to 
Effie,  daughter  of  Baker  and  Hester  Wisbon, 
who  were  natives  of  Ohio.  'They  have  five 
children — Harry,  Frank,  Violet,  Arthur  and 
Maud.  Mr.  Silcott  is  a member  of  Orient 


Lodge,  No.  221,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  and  has  been 
through  the  Blue  Lodge. 

Prof.  C.  B.  Smith , son  of  W.  D.  and 
Elizabeth  Smith,  was  born  June  22,  1826,  in 
Blacksburgh,  Montgomery  Co.,  Va.  He  was 
reared  on  the  farm,  and  his  educational  ad- 
vantages were  very  limited,  but  he  obtained 
his  education  by  his  own  industry  and  perse- 
verance. In  December,  1849,  he  began  teach- 
ing school,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
terms,  has  followed  that  profession  for  twenty - 
nine  years.  He  was  married  June  13,  1850, 
to  Lucinda,  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah 
Campbell.  They  were  the  parents  of  four 
children — John  A.,  Samuel  W.,  Henry  C. 
and  Robert  J . Mrs.  Smith  died  in  July, 
1863.  Aug.  11,  1862,  Mr.  Smith  enlisted  in 
Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
Ohio  Infantry,  as  a private,  and  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  heavy  artillery.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he  was  mus- 
tered out  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  returned 
home.  In  1867  he  was  again  married  to 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Ann 
Jones,  of  Ross  County.  They  have  had  two 
children — Annie  E.  and  Laura  A.  (deceased). 
Mr.  Smith  is  now  engaged  in  farming,  and 
owns  100  acres  of  fine  land,  on  which  he  has 
one-half  mile  of  stone  fence.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

J.  W.  Stephenson,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
Stephenson,  was  born  May  6,  1847,  in  Oak 
Hill,  Jackson  County,  Ohio.  He  was  reared 
on  his  father’s  farm  and  received  the  benefit 
of  the  public  school  till  he  was  sixteen  years 
old,  after  which  he  entered  the  mercantile 
college  at  Portsmouth,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated July  13,  1867.  In  1869  he  entered  the 
State  Normal  School,  where  he  remained  one 
year,  when  he  left  on  account  of  his  eyes  fail- 
ing him.  He  then  taught  school  till  1877, 
and  since  then  has  been  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business.  He  was  married  in  1874  to 
Jennie  L.,  daughter  of  J.  L.  and  M.  C.  Wills, 
of  Jasper.  They  have  had  five  children  born 
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to  them,  of  whom  four  are  living — Charles 
E.,  Joseph  W.,  Raymond  H.  and  Jennie  V. 
Mary  E.  is  deceased.  In  his  political  views 
Mr.  Stephenson  has  always  been  a Republican. 
Re  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  seven  years, 
and  has  held  several  other  offices  of  trust,  and 
is  at  present  Postmaster  of  Jasper,  Ohio.  He 
and  his  wife  are  active  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church. 

William  F . Truesdell,  a son  of  John  P. 
and  Catherine  (Palmer)  Truesdell,  druggist, 
was  born  Sept.  3,  1837,  in  New  York  City, 
where  in  and  near  the  city  he  attended  school 
until  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  when  he 
came  to  Greene  County,  Ohio,  and  entered  a 
seminary,  graduating  there  at  sixteen  years  oi 
age.  In  1854  he  came  to  Jasper,  Pike  Co., 
Ohio,  where  he  has  since  resided  for  a period 
of  twenty-nine  years.  The  most  of  the  time 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness, a part  of  the  time  in  partnership  with  his 
uncle,  Wm.  H.  Truesdell,  now  deceased.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  he  enlisted 
in  what  became  Company  A,  Fifty-third  Ohio 
Infantry,  as  a musician,  but  was  afterward 
detailed  for  the  Quartermaster’s  Department. 
July  17,  1862,  he  was  honorably  discharged 
for  disability,  and  came  home  and  resumed 
his  business,  which  had  been  continued  by  his 
partners  while  he  was  in  the  service.  Nov.  4, 
1862,  he  married  Mercy  E.,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Mercy  McLellan.  They  have 
three  children — Henry  S.,  Katie  M.  and  Hat- 
tie McL.  Mr.  Truesdell  has  been  Postmaster 
at  two  different  times,  serving  in  that  capac- 
ity for  over  twelve  years.  He  has  filled  one 
term  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  is  now  an 
acting  Notary  Public,  having  filled  that  office 
for  about  ten  years.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Piketon  Lodge  I.  O.  0.  F.,  No.  323,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  temperance 
cause  for  many  years,  filling  a Grand  Lodge 
office  in  the  Good  Templars  for  several  terms. 
In  his  political  views  he  is  a Republican,  at 


present  being  a member  of  the  Republican 
Central  Committee  for  Pike  County.  At  the 
time  of  the  Morgan  raid  he  lost  a half  inter- 
est in  a stock  of  about  $4,000,  the  property  of 
himself  and  his  uncle,  W.  H.  Truesdell’s  es- 
tate. Since  1872  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
business  of  druggist. 

W.  H.  Truesdell , deceased,  was  born  near 
North  Salem,  'Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1809,  and  was  a son  of  Samuel  Truesdell, 
who  was  an  Adjutant  under  George  Washing- 
ton in  the  Revolutionary  war,  where  he  re- 
ceived a saber  cut  in  the  knee  from  a British 
cavalryman,  and  which  became  a running 
sore  and  continued  to  his  death,  which  was  at 
an  advanced  age.  When  a young  man  our 
subject  came  to  Ohio  and  engaged  in  wood- 
chopping near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  afterward 
went  upon  the  Ohio  Canal  as  a driver,  but 
afterward  became  master  of  a boat.  This  he 
continued  to  follow  until  1843,  when  he  came 
to  Jasper,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business,  which  he  continued 
to  fallow  until  his  death,  July  3,  1863,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four  years.  He  held  several  of- 
fices of  trust  in  Newton  Township,  and  atone 
time  was  Postmaster.  He  was  an  enterpris- 
ing man  and  always  alive  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  place  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
At  the  time  of  the  Morgan  raid,  in  1863,  his 
estate,  by  his  will,  was  still  carrying  on  the 
mercantile  business  in  partnership  with  his 
nephew,  Wm.  F.  Truesdell.  They  lost  by 
the  raid  over  $4, 000  in  merchandise,  together 
with  a stable  and  other  outbuildings  which 
were  burned  by  the  raiders. 

James  W.  Warne  was  born  June  4,  1840, 
in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  A.  Warne,  the  former  a 
native  of  New  Jersey,  of  German  descent, 
and  the  latter  born  in  Ohio,  of  Irish  descent. 
They  moved  to  Buchanan,  Pike  County,  and 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  built 
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the  first  house  in  Buchanan.  Since  1855  our 
subject  has  followed  agricultural  pursuits  and 
now  owns  300  acres  of  fine  land.  He  enlisted 
in  the  late  war  in  1862,  in  Company  11, 
Ninety-first  Ohio  Infantry,  as  a private,  but 
was  soon  promoted  to  Orderly  Sergeant.  He 
was  in  the  battles  of  Floyd  Mountain,  Pan- 
ther Gap,  Fayetteville,  and  a number  of 
others  of  less  importance,  and  was  mustered 
out  in  June,  1865.  He  was  married  Sept.  8, 
1865,  to  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  Bow.  They  have  six  children — Min- 
nie, Lillian,  Benjamin  C.,  Oscar,  Annie  and 
Ettie. 

Joseph,  L.  Wills , son  of  Peter  and  Sarah 
Wills,  was  born  Feb.  7,  1823,  in  Newton 
Township.  He  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm  and  attended  the  public  schools  till  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age,  after  which  he  taught 
school  one  term.  In  1847  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Auditor  of  Pike  County,  which  office 
he  filled  a long  time,  when  he  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  failing  health,  and  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  lie  was  married  March 
30,  1848,  to  Miss  Marvin,  who  was  born  on 
Long  Island,  May  2,  1828,  and  is  a daughter 
of  William  and  Nancy  Marvin.  They  have 
had  two  children — Jennie,  born  Nov.  14,  1853, 
now  the  wife  of  J.  W.  Stephenson,  and 
George  A.,  born  April  28,  1850,  and  died  June 
22,  1873.  Mr.  Wills  and  his  wife  are  active 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
His  parents  were  natives  of  New  Jersey  and 
moved  to  Ohio  in  1818.  Ilis  father  died 
Oct.  15, 1867,  at  the  age  of  eiglity-three  years, 
and  his  mother  died  May  1, 1874,  aged  eighty  - 
four  years.  Mrs.  Wills’s  parents  were  of  Eng- 
lish descent  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1830,  where 
her  father  died  March  15,  1856,  aged 
sixty-two  years,  and  her  mother  is  still  living 
in  this  State  in  her  eightieth  year. 

SUNFISH  TOWNSHIP. 

SOMETHING  OF  ITS  EARLY  DAYS. 

Prior  to  1798,  Sunfish  Township  was  a por- 


tion of  Paxton,  as  first  organized  by  the 
County  Commissioners  of  Boss  County.  Pax- 
ton was  afterward  shorn  of  all  its  southwestern 
territory  and  the  name  of  Mifflin  Township 
given  to  it,  and  when  Pike  County  was 
formed  Sunfish  became  one  of  the  first  town- 
ships; yet  the  creek  by  that  name  does  not  lie 
or  flow  through  or  within  its  limits,  barely 
touching  its  northeastern  corner.  The  only 
streams  with  names  within  the  township  are 
the  Chenoweth  Branch  or  fork  of  Sunfish 
Creek  and  Carter’s  Bun. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  township  is  very  hilly  and  in  a 
large  measure  rough  and  broken.  The 
small  valleys,  are  fairly  productive,  the 
soil  being  good,  and  easily  worked.  There 
are  also  some  good  upland  farms  which 
yield  well.  In  the  valley  of  the  Chenoweth 
Branch  are  found  quite  a number  of  pro- 
ductive farms,  and  here  and  there  are  valleys, 
hardly  large  enough  to  be  called  such,  yet  not 
exactly  ravines,  which  form  some  of  the  best 
corn  and  grass  land  in  the  township.  Thus 
the  township  may  well  be  called  hilly  and  the 
crests  of  these  hills  are  not  productive.  Of 
timber,  the  township  has  a vast  quantity,  and 
it  is  of  every  description,  the  oak,  hickory  and 
locust  leading.  The  township  came  near  be- 
ing a triangle  in  shape,  running  to  a point  in 
the  northeast  and  spreading  out,  its  east  line 
running  due  south,  while  its  west  line  runs 
southwest.  Its  south  line  runs  due  west  until 
it  reaches  about  half  its  width  where  there  is 
a bend  to  the  northwest.  This  gives  it  an 
area  of  about  thirty-one  and  a half  square 
miles,  or  an  acreage  of  20,109  acres.  This  is 
given  a valuation  of  only  $69,627,  or  a little 
over  $3.40  per  acre  on  the  assessment  roll, 
the  smallest  land  valuation  in  the  county. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  the  township  in 
1882  was:  On  real  estate,  $69,627;  on  personal 
property,  $69,559;  hamlet  of  York,  $4,743; 
total,  $143,929.  Its  business  interest,  in  a 
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mercantile  view,  is  conducted  by  Messrs.  Gar- 
man  & Moorhead,  on  the  Chenoweth  Fork, 
and  a postoffice  is  located  there,  Enoch  Stead- 
man, Postmaster.  It  was  established  in  1871 
and  called  Elm  Grove  postoffice,  Mr.  Stead- 
man remaining  the  only  Postmaster.  The 
other  postoffice  within  the  township  is  Poplar 
Grove,  established  in  May,  1872,  and  Samp- 
son Shanks  appointed  Postmaster.  It  is  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  township  and  the 
present  Postmaster  is  Win.  Reno. 

OLD  SETTLERS. 

The  township  was  settled  in  about  1817  to 
’18.  The  settlers  came  mostly  from  Virginia, 
some  few  from  North  Carolina,  and  some  from 
Pennsylvania.  They  located  along  the 
Chenoweth  Fork  or  branch  of  Sunfish,  and  in 
the  small  valleys,  which  were  found  cosy 
homes,  with  lofty  hills  and  rugged  outlines 
as  their  daily  view. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  early  pioneers 
are:  Samuel  Mustard,  James  Ilenry,  Fenton 
Legg,  William  G.  Humphrey,  Timothy  Al- 
len, John  Shanks,  Christopher  Beekman, 
Peter  Cartwright,  William  Ilenry,  B.  F. 
Henry,  Richard  Rittenhouse,  Howell  Hum- 
phreys, Samuel  Carter,  John  Smith,  Benja- 
min Chesnut,  James  Smith,  Enoch  Steadman, 
R.  Wilburn,  William  Starritt,  Samuel  Cooper, 
James  Jones,  Joseph  Van  Meter,  Joseph 
Mustard,  John  Edwards,  William  Starkey, 
Joel  Jones,  Robert  Alexander,  Richard  Stan- 
forth,  William  Peniston,  Jacob  Strickland  and 
Elijah  Grooms. 

BOUNDARY  LINE  CHANGES. 

Sunfish  had  few  changes  in  her  history, 
but  when  Newton  Township  was  formed 
some  re-arrangement  of  the  line  between  the 
two  townships  was  desired  on  both  sides  and 
made  as  follows : ‘ ‘ Commencing  where  said  line 
crosses  the  county  road  leading  to  Brush 
Creek;  thence  to  run  in  an  easterly  direction 
to  the  bridge  across  Sunfish  Creek;  thence 


up  the  creek  to  the  mouth  of  Chenoweth  Fork, 
and  with  the  north  line  of  P.  Adams’s  farm  to 
the  aforesaid  township  line,  taking  about  five- 
eighths  of  a mile  from  Newton,  and  adding  it 
to  Sunfish.” 

POPULATION. 

The  township  had  a population,  in  1840  oi 
325;  in  1850,  371;  in  I860,  495;  in  1870, 
628;  in  1880,  976. 

CHURCHES. 

White  Oak  Chapel  Christian  Church  was 
organized  Dec.  25,  1878,  by  Presiding  Elders 
Winfield  S.  Beekman  and  Allen  Smalley. 
The  following  were  the  original  officers: 
Deacons,  Newton  F.  Beekman  and  Charles 
C.  Beekman;  Treasurer,  Winfield  S.  Beck- 
man; Secretary,  William  S.  Beekman.  The 
church,  a log  structure,  was  built  the  same  year, 
and  is  located  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the 
township.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  A.  J.. 
Watts;  Elders,  William  G.  Beekman, Thomas 
Moler  and  Newton  F.  Beekman;  Deacons, 
Charles  C.  Beekman  and  Aaron  A.  Beekman. 
Membership,  fifty-six.  Services  are  held  once 
a month. 

A Christian  Church  was  organized  at  Vic- 
tory School-house,  in  Sub-School  District  No, 
6,  in  1880,  by  Rev.  William  J.  Allison,  with 
about  thirty  members.  The  present  pastor 
is  Rev.  Mr.  Cunningham,  holding  services 
once  a month.  In  1881  Rev.  William  J.  Al- 
lison organized  another  class  in  the  Marvin 
School-house,  in  District  No.  5,  and  is  now 
the  pastor.  At  present  they  have  about 
twenty  members.  Services  are  held  there 
once  a month,  and  Sabbath-school  every 
Sunday. 

The  Mount  Zion  Christian  Union  Church 
was  organized  July  18,  1867,  by  Rev.  Uriah 
Milburn,  and  a church  was  erected  the  same 
year.  The  Elders  were:  William  Reno, 
James  Ferguson  and  James  Satterfield.  The 
membership  was  thirty- six,  and  Rev.  Alfred 
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Moore  was  the  first  pastor.  The  present 
pastor  is  Rev.  Mr.  Shoemaker.  Services 
once  in  two  months,  and  Sabbatli-school  every 
Sunday. 

The  Mead  School  Christian  Union  Class 
was  organized  Aug.  17,  1879,  by  Rev.  John 
Treat,  with  thirty -five  members,  the  Elders 
being  Howell  Humphreys,  William  Hum- 
phreys and  Jackson  Riley.  The  present 
pastor  is  Rev.  John  Newland;  Elders,  Jack- 
son  Riley,  William  Humphreys  and  John  W. 
Satterfield.  There  is  a membership  of  sixty- 
four.  Regular  service  is  held  once  a month, 
and  Sabbath-school  every  Sunday. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  six  school  districts ‘in  the  town- 
ship, as  follows:  Sub-district  No.  1,  Henry 
School — Teacher,  Milton  Steadman;  scholars, 
sixty -one.  Sub-district  No.  2,  Smith  School — 
Scholars,  twenty-one.  Sub-district  No.  3, 
Combs  School' — Teacher,  Howell  Reno;  schol- 
ars seventy-seven.  Sub-district  No.  4 has 
been  dropped.  Sub-district  No.  5,  Marvin 
School — Teacher,  Wilford  Payne;  scholars, 
seventy-one.  Joint  Sub-district  No.  6,  Vic- 
tory School  — Teacher,  Mathew  Beekman ; 
scholars,  fifty-seven. 

SUNFISH  OFFICERS. 

The  officers  for  1838  were:  Trustees,  Sam- 

uel Henry,  James  Henry  and  Samuel  Mus- 
tard; Treasurer,  Christopher  Beekman;  Clerk, 
Samuel  Mustard;  Constables,  Washington 
Henry  and  Thomas  McGhee;  Supervisors, 
Benj.  F.  Henry,  John  Shanks  and  Daniel 
Jones;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Timothy  Allen 
and  Jovan  Beekman;  Fence  Viewers,  Peter 
Cartwright,  James  Henry  and  Samuel  Mus- 
tard; Justice  of  the  Peace,  Samuel  Henry. 

The  present  officers,  1883,  are:  Trustees, 
James W.  Current,  Joseph  Williams  and  John 
IT.  Davis;  Treasurer,  Milton  Rankin;  Clerk, 
George  E.  Beekman;  Constables,  Cyrus  N. 
Murphy  and  Win.  Henry;  Assessor,  Wm. 


J.  Allison;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  J.  Q Jacobs 
and  Peter  Mead. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Ira  Garman,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Garman,  Moorhead  & Co.,  dealers  in  dry- 
goods,  groceries,  and  general  merchandise,  is 
the  only  son  of  John  II.  and  Magdalene 
(Stookey)  Garman,  both  of  German  ancestry. 
He  was  born  in  Highland  County,  Ohio,  Sept. 
4,  1847,  and  attended  the  common  schools. 
He  followed  farming  until  1873,  when  he  en- 
gaged in  merchandising  in  connection  with 
his  farming  at  Sinking  Springs,  Highland 
County,  until  1883.  He  then  removed  his 
stock  of  goods  to  Elm  Grove  and 'associated 
with  him  Mr.  Moorhead.  They  are  meeting 
with  success.  June,  1 S 7 1 , he  was  married  to 
Cynthia,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Maria  (Shelp- 
man)  Cutler,  of  Scioto  County.  They  have 
three  children — Rosa  J.,  John  H.  and  Vivia 
N.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garman  are  members  of 
the  German  Baptist  church. 

Samuel  Violet  McAllister , merchant,  was 
born  near  Burlington,  Iowa,  Aug.  10,  1847. 
His  father,  Daniel  C.  McAllister,  was  born 
and  reared  in  Pennsylvania.  He  settled  in 
Iowa  in  1840,  where  he  married  Rebecca  B, 
Violet,  who  was  a native  of  Pike  County,  of 
French  descent.  Our  subject  remained  in 
Iowa  with  his  parents  till  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  when  he  came  to  Coopersville,  Pike 
Co.,  Ohio,  and  clerked  in  the  store  of  Violet 
Bros.,  his  uncles,  three  years.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  merchandising  nearly  two  years,  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Wheeter  & McAllister, 
after  which  he  and  his  uncle,  Samuel  Violet, 
owned  and  ran  a canal  packet  between  Ports- 
mouth and  Cliillicothe  six  months.  He  then 
clerked  for  Mr.  Wheeter,  but  soon  after  pur- 
chased and  carried  on.  the  business  one  year, 
when  he,  in  1876,  sold  out  and  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  in  Idaho  one  year.  He 
then  returned  to  Coopersville,  but  at  the  end 
of  six  months  went  to  Kansas.  In  1879  he 
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returned  to  Idaho  and  purchased  property 
and  engaged  extensively  in  merchandising 
until  the  spring  of  1883,  when  he  sold  his 
stock  of  goods  but  still  retaining  his  prop- 
erty. He  was  married  Oct.  24,  1875,  to  Jo- 
sephine E.,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Eliza 
(Saddler)  Pool.  They  have  one  son — Earl  S. 
Mrs.  McAllister  belongs  to  the  Methodist 
church.  Mr.  McAllister  has  served  one  term 
as  Township  Treasurer.  He  is  a member  of 
Lucasville  Lodge,  No.  465,  A.  F.  & A.  M., 
Scioto  County,  and  also  belongs  to  Piketon 
Lodge,  No.  333,  I.  0.  0.  F.,  Pike  County. 

William  V.  McCoy , owner  and  proprietor 
of  the  saw-mill,  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in 
lumber,  Sunfish  Township,  was  born  April 
26,  1832,  in  Pike  County,  Ohio,  a son  of 
Thomas  and  Jane  McCoy.  He  was  the  old- 
est child  by  the  second  marriage,  and  remain- 
ed on  the  home  farm  with  his  parents  until 
Sept.  14, 1853,  when  he  married  Amy,  daughter 
of  Josiah  and  Mary  Pillers,  of  Pike  County, 
Ohio,  and  settled  on  a farm  of  his  own  and 
followed  farming  until  1878,  since  which  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  milling  and  lumber 
business.  He  owns  600  acres  of  land  in  Miff- 
lin Township  which  is  farmed  by  tenants,  and 
500  acres  in  Sunfish  Township  that  he  bought 
for  the  timber.  They  have  four  children — 
Savina,  Mollie  J.,  Louisa  and  William  V.,  all 
of  whom  are  living.  Savina,  the  eldest,  mar- 
ried Ira  S.  Rolfe,  of  Pike  County,  and  lives 
on  the  home  farm.  They  have  three  children. 
Mollie  J.,  married  0.  O.  Moorhead,  of  Sink- 
ing Springs,  Highland  Co.,  Ohio;  he  former- 
ly was  a school-teacher,  but  he  is  now  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  at  Elm  Grove, 
Ohio.  They  have  two  children.  Louisa  mar- 
ried C.  L.  Rhoads,  of  Highland  County. 
They  still  reside  with  her  parents.  He  is 
head  sawyer  in  the  saw-mill.  William  V.,  or 
Vorie  as  he  is  commonly  called,  is  fifteen 
years  old  and  is  going  to  school. 

Calvin  Otway  Moorhead , junior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Garman,  Moorhead  & Co.,  dealers 


in  general  merchandise,  was  born  in  Clermont 
County,  Ohio,  Aug.  24,  1855,  and  is  the  eld- 
est son  of  I.  M.  and  Susan  (Zuck)  Moorhead. 
He  was  reared  in  Highland  County,  Ohio, 
and  attained  a liberal  education  at  the  com- 
mon school,  and  when  twenty  years  of  age 
taught  school.  At  the  age  of  twenty  three 
years  he  and  William  Y.  McCoy  became  as- 
sociated in  saw-milling  and  lumbering  and 
did  an  extensive  business  till  the  spring  of 
1883.  He  then  sold  his  mill  interests  and 
since  Aug.  1,  1883,  has  been  carrying  on  a 
successful  mercantile  business  with  Mr.  Gar- 
man.  His  father  was  a native  of  Pennsylva-i 
nia,  of  German  descent.  Our  subject  was 
married  Aug.  24,  1879,  to  Mary  J.,  daughter 
of  William  Y.  and  Amy  (Pillers)  McCoy,  of 
Pike  County.  They  have  two  children — 
Lelia  May  and  Charles  Leslie. 

Milton  Rankin , fanner  and  stock-raiser, 
Elm  Grove,  was  born  in  Hamilton  County, 
Ohio,  Oct.  25,  1840.  His  parents,  Peter  and 
Margaret  (Haynes)  Rankin,  were  born  and 
reared  in  Yirginia,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  an 
early  day.  In  1849  they  moved  to  Scioto 
County,  where  the  father  died  about  1851,  and 
when  our  subject  was  sixteen  years  of  age  his 
mother  married  again.  He  then  left  home 
and  purchased  a team  of  oxen  and  followed 
teaming  during  the  summer  and  attended 
school  in  the  winter  till  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty  years.  Feb.  8,  1862,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  K,  Seventieth  Ohio  Infantry,  as  a 
private  for  three  years,  and  afterward  re-en- 
listed as  a veteran  and  served  over  three  years 
and  a half  altogether.  He  was  at  the  battles 
of  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Mission  Ridge,  Resaca, 
Kenesaw  Mountain  and  a number  of  others. 
He  was  discharged  at  Camp  Dennison  in  Aug- 
ust, 1865.  While  in  the  war  he  cast  his  first 
presidential  vote  for  George  B.  MacClellan, 
and  has  always  voted  tli 3 Democratic  ticket. 
After  the  war  he  purchased  120  acres  of  land 
and  spent  two  years  in  the  lumber  trade  and 
in  buying  and  selling  land.  Since  18T9  he 
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has  devoted  his  time  to  liis  farm  and  stock, 
and  now  owns  900  acres  of  farming  lands  in 
Sunfish  and  Benton  townships,  Pike  County. 
He  was  married  July  8,  1860,  to  Martha, 
daughter  of  Allen  and  Latha  J.  (Sanderson) 
Humble,  of  Adams  County.  They  have  had 
seven  children  born  to  them — Louisa  A.,  Lu- 
ella  B.,  Albert  C.,  Clive  L.  and  Mermena  I. 
Charles  B.  and  Luna  M.  are  deceased.  Mr. 
Rankin  has  been  Township  Trustee  a number 
of  years,  and  is  at  present  Township  Treasurer. 

Edward  Perry  Stubbs , eldest  son  of  John 
and  Margaret  (Cunningham)  Stubbs,  was  born 
in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1835.  His  par- 
ents were  born  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica and  settled  in  Pittsburg  in  1829.  Our 
subject  began  working  in  a rolling-mill  when 
very  young  and  was  employed  in  mills  until 
1858,  when  he  removed  to  Jackson  County 
and  engaged  in  farming.  In  September,  1S62, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  M,  Seventh  Ohio 
Cavalry,  of  Jackson  County,  as  a private,  for 
three  years.  He  was  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  and  was  on  detached  duty  at 
Stanford,  Ky.,  one  year.  He  was  with  Sher- 
man to  Atlanta,  and  at  the  battle  of  Franklin, 
Tenn.  He  was  discharged  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
in  July,  1865,  and  returned  to  Jackson  Coun- 
ty. In  1868  he  removed  to  Pike  County, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. He  was  married  Oct.  28,  1858,  to  Mar- 
garet J.,  daughter  of  William  and  Jane 
(Jones)  Dulaney,  of  Jackson  County.  They 
have  had  six  children  of  whom  three  are  liv- 
ing— Charles  A.,  Mary  E.  and  Anna  M.  Mr. 
Stubbs  has  been  Township  Trustee  two  years. 
He  is  a member  of  Idaho  Lodge,  No.  620,  I. 
O.  O.  F.,  Pike  County.  His  wife  belongs 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Samuel  BentonViolet , merchant,  near  Elm 
Grove,  was  born  July  22, 1837,  in  Pike  Coun- 
ty, and  is  the  youngest  son  of  Samuel  and 
Eunice  (Phillips)  Violet.  His  father  was  born 


in  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  in  1799,  and  in  1805 
came  with  his  parents  to  Ohio.  Our  subject 
removed  to  Iowa  with  his  parents  in  1845, 
where  his  father  died  the  same  year,  aged 
forty-six  years.  Nine  years  later  his  mother 
sold  the  farm  and  settled  in  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  where  he  attended  college  nearly  six 
months.  He  then  returned  to  Ohio,  and  he 
and  his  brother  John  kept  store  two  years. 
He  was  married  Dec.  20,  1855,  to  Jane  C., 
daughter  of  John  and  Julia  (Crull)  Slattery, 
of  Scioto  County.  They  have  had  two  chil- 
dren— MedoraB.,  wife  of  Branson  Holton,  of 
Scioto  County,  and  Anna  O,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  In  1856  Mr.  Violet  re- 
turned to  Iowa  and  farmed  three  years,  ifter 
which  he  farmed  in  Scioto  County  two  years. 
In  1862  he  enlisted  as  a private,  and  Aug.  22, 
1862,  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  of 
Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  served  nearly  eighteen 
months,  when  he  was  promoted  to  First  Lieu- 
tenant of  Company  A,  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery, 
and  was  on  detached  duty  in  Kentucky  and 
East  Tennessee.  He  was  on  garrison  duty  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  when  the  war  closed  and 
was  discharged  in  June,  1865.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  merchandising  at  Wheelersburg, 
Scioto  County,  three  years,  and  two  }rears  of 
that  time  was  Postmaster  at  that  place.  He 
then  farmed  and  carried  on  a mercantile  busi- 
ness in  different  places  till  1875,  since  which 
he  was  in  business  with  his  son-in-law, 
Branson  Holton,  till  March,  1883.  He  is 
now  engaged  in  farming  and  running  the  store 
by  himself.  He  is  a Democrat  in  politics, 
and  has  served  several  terms  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  He  is  a member  of  Lucasville  Lodge, 
No.  465,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  Scioto  County,  and 
also  belongs  to  the  chapter,  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons, of  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  He  and  his  wife 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 
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CAMP  CREEK  TOWNSHIP. 

BOUNDS  AND  AREA. 

This  is  one  of  the  southern  trio  of  town- 
ships lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto  Riv- 
er, and  having  that  stream  as  its  eastern 
boundary.  On  the  south  and  west  is  Scioto 
County,  and  on  the  north  Sunfish  and  New- 
ton townships  form  its  boundary  line.  It  is 
rather  a small  township,  its  area  being  17,579 
acres,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $85,966, 
a personal  property  of  $79,239;  total,  $165,- 
205. 

The  township  is  irregular  in  form,  being 
some  three  miles  in  width  from  north  to  south 
on  the  west  end  at  it  widest  part  before  it  runs 
to  a point  in  the  extreme  northwest  part  of 
the  township,  while  on  the  east  side  it  is  but 
two  and  a half  miles  in  width.  The  canal  pass- 
es through  the  township  near  the  river,  a dis- 
tance of  two  and  one  half  miles.  Its  length 
from  east  to  west  is  also  at  variance,  being 
about  ten  miles  long  on  its  northern  border 
and  eight  and  a half  on  its  southern.  It  was 
named  after  the  principal  stream  of  water 
within  its  border,  Camp  Creek. 

TIMBER  AND  WATER. 

Camp  Creek  is  the  only  stream  within  its 
borders  and  rises  within  its  limits.  It  runs 
in  an  easterly  and  then  a southeasterly  course, 
flowing  into  the  Scioto  River  near  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  township.  The  western 
boundary  of  the  township  is  also  the  western 
boundary  of  the  county  as  far  as  the  township 
extends,  and  the  old  survey  followed  a ridge 
without  any  regard  to  section  lines  or  any  oth- 
er, which  caused  considerable  trouble  in  early 
times,  but  was  finally  settled  by  adopting  the 
old  survey  or  ridge  line.  There  is  some  ex- 
cellent land  along  the  Scioto  bottoms  and  also 
in  the  narrow  valley  of  Camp  Creek. 

The  western  portion  of  the  township  is 
rougli  and  broken,  and  its  hills  and  gulches 
are  well  timbered. 


THE  SETTLEMENT. 

The  first  settler  in  Camp  Creek  was  Heze- 
kiali  Merritt,  who  settled  there  about  1801, 
removing  from  near  Lucasville,  where  he  had 
settled  Dec.  24,  1795.  At  that  time  Camp 
Creek  Township  belonged  to  Scioto  County; 
a few  years  later  when  that  county  was  form- 
ed it  was  known  as  Seal  Township.  After- 
ward it  became  a part  of  Union  Township, 
Scioto  County,  and  in  1815  a part  of  Sunfieli 
Township,  Pike  County.  About  1S25  Camp 
Creek  became  one  of  the  municipal  divisions 
of  Pike  County. 

The  farm  settled  by  him  is  now  occupied 
by  Moses  Merritt,  who  is  still  living  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two  years.  Mr.  Merritt  lived 
several  years  here  before  he  had  any  very 
near  neighbors.  What  is  now  known  as  the 
Star  farm  was  settled  a few  years  later,  and 
then  they  came  in  more  rapidly,  and  formed 
a neighborhood  along  the  creek. 

COOPERSVILLE. 

Camp  Creek  Township  may  be  said  to 
be  strictly  an  agricultural  one,  for  there 
is  but  one  small  hamlet,  Coopersville,  within 
its  limits.  It  has  a store,  is  located  on  the 
canal,  and  is  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
township,  just  above  the  mouth  of  Camp 
Creek.  It  numbers  some  twenty  souls.  It  was 
named  after  a person  by  the  name  of  Cooper, 
who  had  a trading-boat  on  the  canal  and  re- 
mained there  for  some  time.  This  was  in  the 
year  1857.  He  finally  built  a small  shanty 
and  sold  goods.  A few  years  later  a post- 
office  was  established,  but  was  discontinued.  It 
was  re-established,  however,  but  located  about 
a mile  west  of  the  old  place  on  the  canal,  but 
given  the  same  name,  so  that  the  hamlet  and 
postoffice  are  about  one  mile  apart. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Camp  Creek  is  not  well  provided  with 
schools.  But  four  school  districts  are  in  the 
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township,  with  340  children  of  school  age. 
The  school-houses  are  not  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate over  200  pupils.  The  school  prop- 
erty of  the  township  is  valued  at  $1,600. 

CHURCHES. 

Henry  Chapel  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  was  organized  during  the  civil 
war,  in  1863.  In  1876  they  erected  a very 
neat  church,  plainly  but  comfortably  furnish- 
ed, at  a cost  of  $600.  There  is  now  a mem- 
bership of  forty  with  Rev.  Morris  as  pastor. 
A Sabbath-school  is  connected  with  the  church 
and  is  fairly  attended. 

Mt.  Etna  Church  is  of  the  denomination 
of  the  United  Brethren  and  was  organized  in 
1874.  The  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1877. 
Among  its  first  members  were  G.  W.  Dieter- 
ich,  W.  J.  Brown  and  their  families,  and  their 
present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  George  Morgan. 
The  membership  has  grown  steadily,  is  not 
even  now  very  large,  but  has  a healthy  and  it 
is  believed  a prosperous  future. 

Howard  Chapel. — This  is  the  name  given  to 
the  place  of  worship  of  a small  congregation 
of  some  twenty  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  and  a like  membership  of 
the  organization  of  United  Brethren.  The 
building  was  erected  in  1848,  by  the  cit- 
izens of  the  neighborhood,  of  logs,  and 
cost  about  $125.  It  was  used  for  a num- 
ber of  years  as  a school-house,  but  is  now 
exclusively  given  to  church  purposes.  The 
United  Brethren  church  was  organized  in  1843 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  not  long 
after.  The  former  church  is  under  the  charge 
at  this  time  of  the  Rev.  W.  Morris,  and  that 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  in  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Morgan.  There  is  a Union  Sun- 
day-school. 

TOWNSHIP  OFFICIALS. 

The  officers  of  the  township  in  the  year 
1839  were:  Trustees,  J-atnes  Starr,  Henry 
Dieterich  and  John  Merritt;  the  Clerk  was  A. 


J.  Westfall  and  the  Treasurer,  Henry  Starr.  j 
The  present  officers  (1883)  are:  Trustees,  Ho- 
mer T.  Totten,  C.  B.  Dunham  and  William 
Long;  Clerk,  D.  W.  Starr; Treasurer,  Stephen 
Dieterich. 

POPULATION. 

In  1840  the  population  was  299;  in  1850, 

389;  in  1860,  738;  in  1870,  743;  in  1880, 

947. 

There  is  a good  flouring  mill  in  the  town- 
ship on  the  line  of  the  canal,  run  by  water- 
power, and  owned  by  Messrs.  Gwinn  & Son. 

It  has  been  run  for  a number  of  years  and  not 
only  makes  an  excellent  article  of  flour,  but  is 
of  great  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  surround- 
ing country. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

A.  J.  Dieterich , son  of  Henry  and  Eliz- 
abeth Dieterich,  was  born  Sept.  20,  1825,  in 
Scioto  County,  Ohio.  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  and  when  eighteen  years  old  went  on 
the  Ohio  Canal  as  Captain  of  a boat,  which 
occupation  he  followed  till  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  since  which  he  has  been  engaged  in 
fanning,  now  owning  1,000  acres  of  fine  land. 

He  was  married  Sept.  20,  1845,  to  Sarah  A., 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  Coffman, 
who  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  of  German 
descent.  They  had  one  son — Stephen,  who 
died  in  1872,  aged  fourteen  years.  Mrs.  Diet- 
erich died  in  1872,  and  in  1876  Mr.  Dieterich 
married  Mrs.  Nancy  Weeder.  Mr.  Dieterich 
acted  as  Infirmary  Director  for  six  years. 

His  father  was  born  Jan.  1,  1794,  and  his 
mother  March  4,  1794.  They  were  natives 
of  Pennsylvania  and  of  German  descent. 
They  moved  to  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  about 
1820,  and  some  years  later  moved  to  Pike 
County  and  cleared  the  farm  now  owned  by  ( 
Stephen,  and  where  they  spent  the  rest  of  ( 
their  lives.  The  father  died  June  18,  1862,  j 
and  the  mother  May  30,  1857. 

Stephen  Dieterich , farmer  and  stock-raiser,  j 
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was  born  Aug.  11,  1833,  on  the  farm  where  he 
now  resides,  and  is  a son  of  Henry  and  Eliz- 
abeth Dieterich,  who  were  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  German  descent,  the  former  born 
Jan.  1,  1794,  and  the  latter  March  4,  1794. 
They  came  to  Ohio  in  1820,  where  the  father 
died  June  18,  1862,  and  the  mother  May  30, 
1857.  Since  he  grew  to  mauhood  Stephen 
has  been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  now  owns  a farm  of  321  acres  of  land, 
where  he  has  a good  assortment  of  all  kinds 
of  stock.  He  was  married  Feb.  14,  1862,  to 
Celeslean  Wolford,  of  French  descent. 

P.  T.  Mclellan , merchant,  and  Postmaster 
of  Coopersville,  Ohio,  was  born  Feb.  24,  1842, 
in  Pike  County,  and  is  a son  of  Thomas  and 
l^ancy  (Wills)  McLellan.  Sept.  13,  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  A,  Fifty-third  Ohio  In- 
fantry, as  a private,  but  was  afterward  pro- 
moted to  Sergeant-Major.  He  was  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh  and  with  Sherman  on  his  march 
to  the  sea;  was  discharged  Aug.  2, 1865.  Af- 
ter returning  home  he  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business,  and  now  carries  a stock  of  about 
$2,000,  with  sales  amounting  to  about  $9,000 
a year.  In  1872  he  was  married  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  James  and  Phoebe  Eodgers. 
They  have  had  three  children — Delia,  Flor- 
ence and  Flora.  Mr.  McLellan  is  a member 
of  Orient  Lodge,  No.  321,  A.  F.  & A.  M., 
and  has  been  through  the  Blue  Lodge.  He 
also  belongs  to  Colwell  Post,  No.  245,  G.  A. 
E.  His  father  was  a native  of  Maine,  and 
was  of  Dutch  and  Irish  descent.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  this  county,  remaining 
here  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1870,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

H.  H.  Merritt , son  of  John  and  Prudence 
Merritt,  was  born  Jan.  1,  1822,  in  Pike  Coun- 
ty, Ohio.  He  was  reared  on  the  farm  and  at- 
tended the  old  log-cabin  schools  till  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old,  after  which  he  devoted 
his  time  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  by  hard 
labor  has  accumulated  160  acres  of  good  land. 
He  was  married  Sept.  29,  1844,  to  Levise, 


daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  Coffman, 
who  were  of  German  descent.  They  were 
the  parents  of  thirteen  children — Stephen, 
born  Dec.  22,  1846;  G.  W.,  Nov.  11,  1847; 
Mary  J.,  born  Feb.  24,  1851,  wife  of  D. 
C.  Bathell;  Milton,  March  12,  1853;  Sarah 
E.,  Dec.  24,  1856,  wife  of  Mr.  Bakenhester; 
J.  D.,  Jan.  26,  1859;  Theodore  B.,  Oct,  27, 
1860;  Ida  A.,  Aug.  15, 1866;  EtnmaE.,  Nov. 
3,  1868;  infant,  Feb.  14,  1850;  John,  Aug. 
24,  1854;  Alonzo,  Aug.  16,  1866;  and  Allen 
B.,  Oct.  30,  1863.  Mr.  Merritt  has  held  sev- 
eral township  offices,  and  politically  is  a Ee- 
publican.  His  parents  were  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Camp  Creek  Township.  His  fa- 
ther was  born  Jan.  9,  1786,  and  died  in  this 
township  in  September,  1871. 

Milton  Merritt  was  born  April  9,  1834,  in 
Pike  County,  and  is  a son  of  John  and  Annie 
(McDonnell)  Merritt,  who  were  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  early  settlers  of  South- 
ern Ohio.  He  attended  the  public  schools  in 
the  county  till  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  he  took  a trip 
to  the  West,  but  soon  returned  and  followed 
boating  on  the  Ohio  Canal  till  a few  years 
ago.  In  September,  1864,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  H,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth 
Ohio  Infantry,  under  Captain  Scott.  He  re- 
mained in  the  army  till  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  was  mustered  out  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
June,  1865.  He  was  married  in  1876  to  Lou- 
isa Wolford,  who  is  of  French  descent.  His 
grandfather,  Ezekiel  Merritt,  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Ohio,  coming  from  Kentucky  in 
a very  early  day  and  locating  in  Scioto  Coun- 
ty, where  he  built  the  first  floating  boat  that 
was  ever  run  on  the  Scioto  Eiver. 

G.  W.  Noel,  farmer,  was  born  April  26, 
1825,  in  Prke  County,  Ohio,  and  was  reared 
on  his  father’s  farm.  His  parents,  Abraham 
G.  and  Mary  Noel,  were  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  Dutch  descent.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  during  the  winter  till  he  was 
eighteen  years  old;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
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one  began  boating  on  the  Ohio  Canal  and  Ohio 
River.  He  was  Captain  of  the  Scioto  and  Or- 
egon boats  fifteen  years,  since  which  he  has 
followed  farming  pursuits.  He  was  married 
March  3,  1853,  to  Mary  J.,  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Mary  Coffman,  who  were  natives 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  Dutch  descent.  Ten 
children  were  sent  to  bless  this  union,  of 
whom  only  four  survive — Sarah  J.,  wife  of 
John  T.  Adams;  Louisa  Frances,  C.  Ed- 
die and  Olive  Gertrude.  Mr.  Noel  has  serv- 
ed as  township  officer  a number  of  terms,  and 
held  the  office  of  Land  Appraiser  for  twenty 
years.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  United 
Brethren  church. 

Isaac  G.  Noel , farmer,  near  Coopersville, 
Ohio,  was  born  July  30,  1819,  in  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of  Abraham  and 
Mary  Noel,  natives  of  Virginia,  of  German 
descent,  who  emigrated  to  Ohio  in  a very 
early  day.  When  a young  man  Isaac  G. 
worked  at  the  tanner’s  trade  three  years,  and 
also  worked  on  the  Ohio  River  and  Canal 
about  twelve  years.  In  his  younger  days  he 
was  a great  sportsman,  and  has  killed  many 
wild  animals  which  used  to  abound  in  the 
country.  He  was  married  March  21,  1844, 
to  Minerva,  daughter  of  James  and  Nancy 
Wallis,  who  were  of  Irish  descent.  They 
have  five  children — Melinda,  Mary  J.,  wife 
of  Daniel  Wilson;  James,  Margaret  and 
John.  As  the  result  of  his  industry  Mr. 
Noel  owns  600  acres  of  land,  where  he  now 
resides.  He  also  owns  two  pieces  of  land  in 
Scioto  County  and  a farm  in  Missouri,  and  is 
one  of  the  leading  farmers  of  Pike  County. 
He  also  owns  a number  of  hogs,  sheep  and 
cattle  of  a fine  grade.  In  his  political  views 
he  has  always  affiliated  with  the  Republican 
party.  He  is  a member  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren church. 

Andrew  Shock  was  born  Nov.  10,  1811,  in 
Greenbrier  County,  Va.,  a son  of  Henry  and 
Mary  Shock.  His  father  was  born  in  Virginia 
and  emigrated  to  Ross  County,  Ohio,  in  1815, 


and  the  following  spring  moved  to  Pike 
County,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  Sept.  30,  1842,  aged  sixty  - 
seven  years,  four  months.  His  wife  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight  years  and  nine 
months.  Andrew  Shock  was  married  Nov.  24, 
1836,  to  Amanda  Shoemaker,  who  was  born 
Oct.  23,  1815.  Their  children  are — Martha, 
born  Sept.  28,  1837,  and  married  to  I.  W. 
Givens,  in  the  fall  of  1861;  John,  born  Nov. 
27,  1838,  and  died  March  12,  1839;  Mary 
Ann,  born  Nov.  8,  1810,  and  married  James 
Raden  in  the  fall  of  1861;  Henry,  born  April 
30,  1843,  married  to  Mahala  Armintrout,  in 
1871,  and  died  Oct.  17,  1872;  Andrew,  born 
Dec.  23,  1844,  and  died  Aug.  17,  1847;  Cath- 
erine, born  Nov.  1,  1846,  and  married  Cyrus 
Givens  in  January,  1880;  Elizabeth,  born 
Dec.  1,  1848,  and  married  Coonrod  Vallery 
in  the  fall  of  1872;  Amanda,  born  Feb.  7, 
1851,  and  married  Frank  Rodell  in  1876; 
Frances,  born  March  14,  1853,  and  married 
David  Givens  in  1875;  Peter,  born  April  30, 
1855,  and  died  Aug.  5,  1879;  Isaac,  born 
March  19,  1859,  and  died  Aug.  5,  1879,  and 
William,  born  Dec.  9,  1862,  and  died  May  15, 
1863.  Mr.  Shock  is  of  Dutch  descent,  his 
great-grandfather  having  come  from  the 
River  Rhine,  in  Germany,  to  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  Va.  Mr.  Shock  has  served  three 
terms  of  three  years  each  as  County  Commis- 
sioner. He  has  also  served  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  Township  Assessor  a number  of  times, 
Land  Appraiser  and  other  minor  offices. 
Mrs.  Shock’s  father,  Peter  Shoemaker,  wa3 
born  in  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  and  came  to 
Ross  County,  Ohio,  when  quite  a boy.  He 
was  married  in  Ross  County,  and  moved  to 
Pike  County,  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of  1827  or  ’28, 
remaining  there  till  his  death,  July  11,  1867, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years  and  eight 
months.  His  wife  died  Nov.  15,  1870,  aged 
eighty  years  and  six  months.  They  were  ot 
Dutch  descent. 

William  Shoop  was  born  Jan.  3,  1837,  in 
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Scioto  County,  Ohio,  and  is  a son  of  James 
and  Julia  (Scott)  Shoop,  who  were  natives  of 
Ohio.  lie  was  reared  on  the  farm  and  at- 
tended the  public  schools  till  he  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  after  which  he  was  en- 
gaged boating  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  from 
Portsmouth  to  Cleveland,  for  fifteen  years. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany C,  First  Ohio  Heavy  Artillery,  as  a pri- 
vate, but  was  soon  promoted  to  Orderly  Ser- 
geant. He  served  till  the  close  of  the  war 
and  was  mustered  out  at  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
in  August,  1865.  He  soon  after  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business,  which  he  still  carries 
on  at  Coopersville,  Ohio,  where  he  has  a 
large  trade.  He  was  married  March  15, 
1859,  to  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Lloyd  and 
Elizabeth  (Bradford)  Hart,  who  are  natives 
of  Virginia,  of  German  and  Scotch  descent. 
In  1863  our  subject’s  father  moved  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  his  death  occurred  in  1882. 

D.  W.  Starr , merchant,  was  born  May  30, 


1846,  in  Camp  Creek  Township,  and  is  a son 
of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Lee)  Starr;  the  for- 
mer a native  of  Ohio,  and  the  latter  is  a 
descendant  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
His  parents  were  among  the  first  settlers  of 
Southern  Ohio,  and  are  yet  living  in  Camp 
Creek  Township,  being  the  oldest  couple  in 
that  vicinity.  Our  subject,  when  he  grew  to 
manhood,  read  medicine  under  Dr.  Penn,  of 
Galena,  Ohio,  for  two  years,  after  which  he 
learned  the  harness-maker’s  trade,  which  he 
followed  about  five  years.  He  then  followed 
farming  for  some  time,  after  which  he  en- 
gaged in  his  present  mercantile  business. 
He  was  married  in  1869  to  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Julia  Winterburn,  who 
were  of  English  descent.  They  have  five 
children — Cora  L.,  Mary  A.,  Henry  W. , 
Annie  F.  and  Lida  M.  In  1876  lie  was  elect- 
ed Constable,  and  is  at  present  Township 
Clerk. 


CHAPTER  XLTI. 


MIFFLIN,  PERRY,  BENTON  AND  PEBBLE  TOWNSHIPS. 


MIFFLIN  TOWNSHIP. 

ITS  ADVENT  TO  INDEPENDENCE. 

When  Ross  County  was  organized  in  1798, 
two  townships  were  formed  which  represented 
all  of  what  is  now  Pike  County  west  of  the 
river,  and  to  what  afterward  became  the  Sci- 
oto County  line.  These  two  townships  of 
Ross  County  were  Paxton  and  Pee  Pee. 
From  Paxton  Township  Mifflin  Township 
was  formed  Oct.  26,  1806.  All  south  and 
west  of  Pee  Pee  Township  composed  Mifflin, 
out  of  which  Sunfish,  Perry  and  Benton  were 
formed,  and  part,  if  not  all,  of  Pebble.  Mifflin 
Township  then  dates  from  1806,  and  next  to 
Pee  Pee  is  the  oldest  township  organization 
in  the  county. 

BOUNDS,  VALUATION  AND  POPULATION. 

At  this  time  Mifflin  has  been  shorn  ol 
much  of  her  territory,  but  she  is  still  the 
second  in  size  in  the  county,  Jackson  Town- 
ship alone  having  a larger  area.  The  number 
of  acres  in  the  township  upon  the  assessment 
roll  is  27,987,  or  an  area  of  a little  over 
forty-three  and  one-half  square  miles.  The 
township  is  bounded,  commencing  with  Perry 
Township  on  the  north  and  then  east  etc.,  by 
Perry,  Benton  and  Sunfish  townships,  Adams 
County  and  Highland  County  and  lies  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  county,  its  western  and 
a portion  of  its  southern  line  being  the  county 
lines  of  Highland  and  Adams.  The  assessed 


valuation  of  the  township  in  18S2  was:  For 
real  estate,  $131,481;  personal  property, 
$71,091;  village  property,  $5,993;  total, 
$208,565. 

The  population  of  Mifflin  was,  in  1840, 
645;  in  1850, 546;  in  1860,  821;  in  1870, 1,108; 
in  1880,  1,230.  Benton  Township  being  tak- 
en from  a part  of  Mifflin  in  1842  accounts  for 
the  loss  during  that  decade. 

SOIL,  TIMBER  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Mifflin  Township  is  not  rich  in  its  agricult- 
ural resources,  although  there  is  some  good 
land  and  rich  soil  in  the  township.  The  soil 
is  varied  and  on  the  hills  extremely  thin  or 
light,  while  along  the  valleys  of  the  several 
creeks  are  to  be  found  some  excellent  corn, 
wheat  and  grass  lands.  There  is  a good  d'eal 
of  excellent  timber  in  the  township.  It  is 
rolling  along  the  valleys  and  hilly  back  of 
them,  and  it  is  in  many  parts  both  rugged 
and  broken. 

The  township  is  a healthy  one,  for  its  sur- 
face has  a drainage  unsurpassed.  Its  prin- 
cipal creeks  are  Sunfish,  Kincaid,  Drybones 
and  Great*  Fork, the  first  mentioned  being  the 
main  stream  in  the  township,  and  the  others 
its  branches.  Brush  Creek  of  Scioto  County 
has  a branch  that  takes  its  rise  in  the  town- 
ship. On  the  banks  of  these  streams  and 
through  the  narrow  valleys  in  which  they  run 
are  found  some  fine  farms  well  cultivated, 
and  of  a quality  of  soil  that  gives  rich  re- 
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turns  to  the  husbandman,  but  the  uplands  are 
now  being  added  to  them  producing  qualities 
by  using  phosphate  and  other  soil-renewing 
articles.  Still  there  is  a future  for  Mifflin,  if 
her  people,  who  are  mostly  agricultural,  will, 
while  raising  cereals  and  vegetables  upon  the 
rich  valley  lands,  look  after  the  production  of 
stock,  fruits  and  grapes  upon  their  uplands 
and  side  hills.  This  will  make  barren  places 
of  value,  and  a varied  industry  is  needed  to 
bring  forth  wealth  from  a varied  soil. 

BYINGTON 

is  a very  pretty  little  place  situated  on  the 
bank  and  in  the  Valley  of  Sunfish  Creek,  near 
the  center  of  the  township,  and  has  probably 
a population  of  fifty  souls.  It  has  two  gen- 
eral stores  that  do  a good  business  with  the 
surrounding  country,  kept  by  Humphreys  <fc 
Pennisten  and  Emanuel  Ilolton,  and  one 
blacksmith  shop,  owned  by  S.  H.  Phillips,  all 
on  Front  street.  A tannery  is  carried  on  by 
the  Manger  Brothers,  which  was  established 
in  1848  by  Enoch  Reed,  on  Poplar  street. 
There  is  a postoffice,  and  G.  W.  Pennisten  is 
Postmaster.  This  postoffice  was  the  first  one 
established  in  the  township,  and  its  first 
Postmaster  was  Isaac  Holton. 

LATHAM 

is  a small  but  rather  an  enterprising  little 
hamlet,  located  in  the  east  central  portion  of 
the  township,  and  has  a population  of  about 
seventy-five.  Its  business  interests  are  con- 
ducted by  G.  W.  Legg,  who  keeps  a general 
store  on  the  corner  of  Chillicothe  and  Cin- 
cinnati streets,  and  is  the  present  Postmaster; 
Christian  Manger,  a general  store  on  Chilli- 
cothe street;  Wesley  Legg,  a drug  and  gen- 
eral store  on  the  corner  of  Valley  and  Chilli- 
cothe streets;  Joseph  Ilazeibaker  runs  a gen- 
eral store  and  also  hotel  on  the  corner  of 
Valley  and  Pemberton  streets;  C.  II.  Day  is 
the  proprietor  of  the  only  blacksmith  shop 
in  the  place,  on  Cincinnati  street.  The  only 
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saloon  is  on  Valley  street.  The  Latham  post- 
office  was  first  established  in  1851,  and  F.  G. 
Parker  was  appointed  Postmaster.  The  first 
letter  was  mailed  by  J.  G.  Genther. 

SOME  OF  THE  OLD  PIONEERS. 

Milton  Township,  or  the  north  and  central 
portion  of  it,  was  settled  about  the  year  1800, 
and  in  giving  the  names  of  its  oldest  and  first 
pioneers  some  may  have  settled  in  what  is 
now  Benton,  Perry,  Sunfish,  etc.^which  were 
once  all  a part  of  Mifflin  Township.  The  ex- 
act location  of  each  could  not  well  be  ascer- 
tained. The  following  named  persons,  how- 
ever, were  early  settlers  of  Mifflin  Township: 
John  McCord,  John  Barton,  Asher  Leyton, 
Reuben  Bristol,  William  Davis,  John  Kin- 
caid, Peter  O’Brian,  William  Pillars,  Abra- 
ham Beekman,  William  Parker,  William 
Beekmm,  John  Beekmin,  Gabriel  Beekman, 
Neil  Dougherty,  John  Grove,  Joshua  John- 
son, Alexander  Cross,  Thomas  Gardner,  Rob- 
ert Montgomery,  John  Campbell,  Joshua 
Davis,  Burgess  Elliott,  Isaac  Pennisten  and 
Jacob  Foster.  These  old  pioneers  were  fol- 
lowed by  their  sons  and  others,  who,  reared  in 
the  wilderness,  became  the  native  pioneers  of 
the  township. 

Peter  Lytle,  the  oldest  person  known  in 
the  township,  is  105  years  old,  and  lives 
at  Latham,  where  he  tends  his  own  garden 
and  chops  all  his  wood.  Benjamin  Johnson, 
seventy-six  years  of  age,  and  James  West, 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  were  both  born  and 
reared  in  the  township.  William  G.  Beek- 
man, who  is  also  well  along  in  years,  was 
born  and  reared  in  the  township,  and 
never  voted  out  of  it,  and  still  lives  in  the 
same  house  where  he  was  born.  Samuel 
Scanden  still  lives  in  the  same  house  where 
born,  and  never  voted  out  of  the  township, 
and  is  past  his  sixtieth  year.  John  Holton 
lives  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born,  and  is 
over  sixty  years  of  age.  Robert  Leeper,  Abra- 
ham Gall,  Taylor  Barton,  Stephen  Beekman, 
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George  Falk,  John  McCoy,  Crawford  Hum- 
phreys, John  Nace,  Peter  Cartwright,  J.  C. 
Washburn,  William  McCoy,  Joseph  Decker, 
Aaron  Beekman,  Mason  Perdue,  Thomas  G. 
Parker,  Jacob  Butler,  are  natives  of  the  town- 
ship. 

On  the  farm  of  William  McCoy  is  a spring 
of  pure,  soft  water,  connected  with  an  under- 
ground stream  or  river.  It  was  near  this 
spring  that  the  first  settler  pitched  his  tent, 
and  then  erected  his  cabin.  That  it  is  fed  by 
an  under-ground  river  is  a known  fact,  but  so 
long  as  the  spring  holds  its  great  body  of 
water  the  river  or  stream  from  which  it  flows 
is  not  needed.  The  spring  is  about  one  mile 
from  the  hamlet  of  Latham,  and  is  known  by 
every  settler  for  miles  around. 

There  is  in  this  township  the  Waverly  sand- 
stone, but  that  is  the  only  product  that  may 
be  said  to  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  any 
value.  No  minerals  of  any  kind  are  known 
to  exist  within  the  township. 

The  first  grist-mill  on  Sunfish  Creek  was 
built  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  opposite 
Byington,  by  a Mr.  Marcus,  in  1820.  In 
1823  Thomas  Holton  bought  the  mill  and  ran 
it  until  his  death.  Shortly  after  he  purchased 
he  removed  the  mill  to  the  other  side  of  the 
creek,  where  it  has  remained  and  been  re- 
built several  times.  After  Mr.  Holton  died 
his  heirs  continued  to  run  the  mill  until  1869 
when  it  was  sold  to  Daniel  Murphy.  Within 
twelve  months  he  sold  it  to  George  Dixon. 
The  latter  person  took  down  the  old  and  built 
a new  mill  on  the  site  and  after  running  it 
for  two  years  sold  it  to  John  Smith,  who  is 
the  present  proprietor. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Bethlehem  Regular  Baptist  Church 
of  Latham,  was  organized  at  Maple  Grove 
School-house,  by  Revs.  Charles  Trichler  and 
A.  J.  Warren,  in  1881,  with  twenty  members. 
They  hold  their  meetings  in  the  Latham 
School-house,  but  are  building  a church  on 


Valley  street,  Latham.  The  building  com- 
mittee is:  George  W.  Legg,  A.  P.  Davidson, 
Ezekiel  East,  T.  S.  Haskins,  H.  II.  Valentine, 
Jacob  Butler  and  Peter  Mead.  The  present  ' i! 
pastor  is  Rev.  A.  J.  Warren;  service  is  held  j 
once  a month  and  Sabbath-school  every  Sun-  j 
day.  The  church  has  a membership  of  fifty-  i 
six.  The  school  lias  an  average  attendance  of  | 
forty-five  scholars 

The  Latham  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  1875  by  Rev.  Arthur  Hum- 
phreys, with  forty-two  members.  Rev.  Wm. 

A.  Cartwright  built  the  church  and  donated 
it  to  the  organization  in  November,  1875.  It 
was  dedicated  by  Elder  S.  M.  Bright,  of  Ports- 
mouth. The  Trustees  were:  S.  P.  Austin, Jacob 
Anderson,  Henry  Wilt,  Peter  Leedom  and 
Arthur  Humphreys.  The  church  is  located 
on  Bristol  street.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev. 

E.  A.  Bridwell,  and  the  Trustees  are:  A.  P. 
Austin,  J.  W.  O’Dell,  Wm.  McCoy,  Jona 
than  Gillespie  and  Sylvester  Umble.  The 
membership  is  thirty-five.  Service  is  held 
every  two  weeks,  and  the  Sabbath-school 
meets  every  Sunday. 

Perseverance  Methodist  Episcopal  Church , 
Byington,  was  organized  in  1813,  with  a 
membership  of  thirty-five.  In  1814;  they 
were  given  a lot  by  the  Holton  heirs,  and  the 
members  and  neighbors  proceeded  to  build  a 
log  church.  On  New  Year’s  day  1815,  they 
raised  the  church,  which  they  finished  and  j 
dedicated  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year.  jj 
The  Trustees  are:  Valentine  Zimtnermann, 
Thomas  McCoy  and  Samuel  Mustard.  The  j 

present  pastor  is  Rev.  E.  A.  Bridwell.  The  f 

church  has  the  same  number  of  members  as  1 i 

when  organized.  Service  is  regularly  held  j n 

every  two  weeks.  o 

The  Byington  Christian  Union  Church  j 
was  organized  in  1866,  by  Rev.  Uriah  Mil- 
burn,  with  about  eighty  members.  The  next 
year  they  built  a church,  which  cost  them  $1,-  0 

400.  The  Trustees  and  Elders  appointed  were:  P 

A.  B.  East,  John  McCoy  and  S.  B.  Abbott.  G 
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The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Alfred  Moore, 
and  the  present  one  is  the  Rev.  James  Low. 
The  trustees  are  the  same,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Abbott  who  is  deceased.  The  Elders 
now  are  James  M.  Murphy,  J.  C.  Puckett  and 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Argo.  The  membership 
numbers  forty.  Regular  service  is  held  once 
month,  and  class- meeting  and  Sabbath- 
school  every  Sunday. 

The  Calvary  Protestant  Methodist  Church 
was  organized  by  the  Rev.  Zachariah  Hick- 
man, with  eighteen  members,  in  1875,  and  in 
1877  they  built  their  church.  The  Trustees 
are:  Wm.  Ashbaugh,  Albert  Beekman,  Abel 
Hill,  Joseph  Beekman  and  James  Henry 
Ashbaugh.  The  present  pastor  is  Rev.  Zach- 
ariah Hickman  again,  he  having  been  placed 
i npon  that  Circuit  this  year.  The  Trustees  are: 

1 Vancis  Ashbaugh,  Wm.  Ashbaugh,  Albert 
eekman,  James  Henry  Ashbaugh  and  Jo- 
jph  Gamble.  Services  are  held  every  two 

I eeks,  and  the  church  membership  numbers 
thirty. 

schools,  1883. 

There  are  ten  school  districts  in  the  town- 
tj  ship,  as  follows:  No.  1,  Nace  School — scholars, 

I forty-seven;  No.  2,  Bell  Hollow — scholars, 
forty;  No.  3,  Byington — scholars,  twenty-two; 
No.  4,  Laperelle — scholars,  sixty-three;  No. 
15,  Latham — scholars,  seventy-nine;  No.  6, 

I Grassyfork — scholars,  sixty-nine;  No.  7,Hach- 
elshin — scholars,  thirty;  No.  8,  Beekman — 
scholars,  seventy-six;  No.  9, Benner — scholars, 
I thirty-three;  No.  10,  Dry  Bone — scholars, 
fifty-four.  The  first  school  in  the  township 
was  taught  in  the  winter  of  1801— ’5,  but  the 
name  of  the  teacher  is  not  remembered.  One 
of  the  earliest  teachers  was  Mr.  James  Jones. 

OFFICIAL. 

The  township  being  organized  by  Ross 

i County  in  1806, below  is  given  the  first  town- 
ship officers:  Trustees,  Wm.  Pillers,  Thomas 
i Gardner  and  John  Kincaid;  Overseers  of  the 


Poor,  Abraham  McCoy  and  Robert  Mont- 
gomery; House  Appraisers,Burgess  Elliott  and 
John  Grove;  Constable,  Joshua  Davis,  Sr.; 
Fence  Viewers,  George  Moore  and  Isaac 
Pennisten;  Wm.  Parker,  Clerk  and  Treasurer; 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Wm.  Davis. 

The  present  officers  (1883)  are:  Trustees, 
Jacob  Butler,  Samuel  Scanden  and  Charles 
C.  Beekman;  Treasurer,  George  W.  Pen- 
iston;  Clerk,  Oscar  0.  Hazelbaker;  As- 
sessor, J asper  Landen ; Constables,  S.  P.  Ladd 
and  Willard  Moler;  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Ezekiel  East  and  James  Cross. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Wylie  Austin , tobacco  farmer,  Mifflin 
Township,  is  the  son  of  Silas  P.  and  Martha 
J.  (McDaniel)  Austin.  The  Austins  settled 
in  Ohio  in  an  early  day  and  Silas  P.  was 
born  in  Brown  County,  July  12,  1809.  Our 
subject  was  also  born  in  Brown  County,  Sept. 
26,1842.  When  young  he  moved  with  his  par- 
ents to  Adams  County,  and  when  twelve 
years  old  went  to  live  with  his  brother  in  Pike 
County.  His  brother  died  soon  after  and  he 
had  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources,  and 
having  practiced  painting  a few  months,  he 
went  to  Illinois  where  he  was  engaged  in 
painting  two  years.  In  1858  he  settled  in 
Pike  County  and  followed  painting  a num- 
ber of  years,  and  in  1872  began  his  present  oc- 
cupation and  is  now  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive growers  and  dealers  in  tobacco  in  Pike 
Comity.  During  1882  he  produced  5,000 
pounds,  and  buys  and  ships  extensively  to  the 
Cincinnati  market.  Sept.  24,  1879,  he  was 
married  to  Margaret  J.,  daughter  of  Nelson 
Hiser,  of  Highland  County,  Ohio.  They 
have  been  blessed  with  two  daughters.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  he  was  a member  of  Compa- 
ny E,  Ninety-first  Ohio  Infantry,  and  served 
in  the  Kanawha  and  Shenandoah  valleys, 
Virginia. 

William  Gerry  Beekman , son  of  Aaron 
and  Beersheba  Beekman,  was  born  June  9, 
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1828,  in  Pike  County.  His  father  was  born 
in  Virginia  and  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of 
1812.  He  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years;  his  wife  died  in  I860.  Our  subject  has 
followed  farming  through  life.  When  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age  he  joined  the  Christian 
church  and  soon  became  Elder  of  the  church, 
which  position  he  filled  till  1866,  when  he 
was  ordained  as  a minister  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  the  ministry  in  connection  with 
his  farming  pursuits.  He  has  been  Town- 
ship Trustee  two  terms,  Assessor  seven  years, 
Justice  of  the  Peace  six  years,  and  Director 
of  the  Pike  County  Infirmary  three  years. 
He  was  married  Jan.  16,  1848,  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  G jorge  and  Elizabeth  Nace,  of 
Pike  County.  They  have  had  ten  children — 
George  E.,  Winslow  P.,  Aaron  A.,  Elizabeth 
J.  (wife  of  Jesse  Shanks),  James  B.,  Nathan- 
i.  l G.,  Mary  C.  L.  V.,  Verna  A.  M.,  Virgin- 
ia P.  and  Margaret  F.,  who  died  in  infancy. 
Mrs.  Beekman  is  a member  of  the  Christian 
church. 

Jacob  Butler , youngest  child  of  Leonard  and 
Sallie  (Hurt)  Butler,  was  born  Oct.  25,  1832, 
in  Highland  County,  Ohio.  He  was  engaged 
in  farming  till  1859,  when  he  purchased  a 
farm  near  Latham,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he 
has  since  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  He 
was  married  Oct.  6,  1859,  to  Richel,  daughter 
of  Jacob  and  Sallie  (Scowden)  Porter,  of  Pike 
County,  Ohio.  His  children  are— Sallie, 
Richard  P.  and  Arie  A.  Richard  P.  was  born 
April  13,  1865,  and  attended  the  common- 
school  until  1879  when  he  attended  a graded 
school.  He  also  attended  the  same  school  in 
1881,  and  in  1883  attended  the  National  Nor- 
mal College,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  He  intends 
to  follow  the  profession  of  teaching.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  Missionary  Baptist 
church.  Mr.  Butler  served  as  Lieutenant  in 
the  late  war.  He  has  served  as  Township 
Trustee  several  years,  which  office  he  now 
holds.  He  is  a member  of  Sinking  Spring 
Lodge,  No.  365,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  Highland 


County.  His  father  was  a son  of  Daniel 
Butler,  a native  of  England,  who  settled  on 
Staten  Island  in  1765.  He  was  also  a soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  serving  first  as 
Sergeant  and  Aid-de-Camp  under  General 
Washington.  He  was  a sailor  and  ship-car- 
penter by  occupation,  and  his  son  Leonard : 
Butler,  the  father  of  Jacob  Butler,  was  born  * 
about  the  year  1790.  Ho  was  in  the  war  of' 
1812.  He  moved  to  Highland  County  in  the; 
year  1808  and  settled  near  Sinking  Spring, ! 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1872.  f 


James  Cross , eldest  son  of  William  and; 


Amy  (John)  Cross,  was  born  Oct.  12,  1832,? 


in  Pike  County,  on  the  farm  where  he  still  re-? 
sides.  He  received  his  education  in  the  sub-! 
scription  log-cabin  schools  and  was  reared  on; 
a farm,  and  has  always  followed  the  avoca-j 
tion  of  a farmer.  He  has  served  as  Town-i 
ship  Trustee  three  terms,  and  in  1879  1 
elected  J ustice  of  the  Peace,  which  office  lie 
still  holds  by  re-election.  His  grandfather, 
Alexander  Cross,  came  from  Maryland  to 
Pike  County,  Ohio,  in  1803,  and  hismaterna 
grandfather,  Thomas  John,  was  of  Welsh  de 
scent.  He  was  born  in  one  of  the  Easterr^  f, 


States,  and  came  to  Pike  County,  Ohio,  in  ar 


a 


early  day.  Our  subject’s  father  filled  various  | 
township  offices  during  his  life,  and  died 
about  forty  years  of  age. 

Avery  Painter  Davidson , farmer,  is  tin 
youngest  son  of  Simon  and  Arcadia  (Sharp 
Davidson.  His  father  was  born,  reared  an( 
married  in  Delaware,  and  was  a soldier  in  tli< 
war  of  1812.  In  1830  he  came  to  Belmon 
County,  Ohio,  and  two  years  later  removes 
to  Monroe  County,  where  our  subject  wa 
born  July  12,  1834.  His  wife  died  at  the  agj 
of  thirty-four  years.  He  is  still  living  if 
Gallia  County,  Ohio,  in  his  eighty-fourtl 
year.  On  arriving  at  manhood  our  subjecj 
settled  in  Noble  County,  Ohio,  where  he  f'ol| 
lowed  farming  till  1856,  after  which  he  spent 


three  years  in  the  West,  when  he  returned  tj 


Noble  County.  He  spent  the  following  yea; 


till] 
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in  Kansas,  and  returning  to  Ohio  pur- 
chased a farm  in  Gallia  County.  At  the  end 
of  a year  he  sold  his  farm  and  bought  one  in 
Lawrence  County,  where  he  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  till  1877,  when  he  sold  his 
farm  and  bought  the  one  where  he  now  re- 
sides, near  Latham,  in  Pike  County.  He  was 
married  May  18,  1861,  to  Eveline,  daughter 
of  Jeptha  and  Lucy  (Carn)  Massie,  of 
Lawrence  County.  They  have  had  seven 
children — Lucy  A.,  Sarah  B.,  Mary  E.,Odelle, 
Laura  and  Stella  M.,  and  Elaseo,  who  died 
in  infancy.  Mr.  D.  belongs  to  Stafford  Lodge, 
No.  300,  F.  & A.  M.,  Stafford,  Monroe  Co., 
Ohio. 

Ezekiel  East  was  born  July  31,  1844,  in 
Pittsylvania  County,  Ya.,  a son  of  Henry 
and  Susan  (Ley)  East,  the  former  of  English 
and  the  latter  of  Welsh  descent.  When 
twelve  years  of  age  he  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  Pike  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
reared  on  a farm,  and  has  always  followed 
the  avocation  of  a farmer.  He  was  married 
June  11,  1865,  to  Arie,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Sarah  (Scowden)  Porter,  early  settlers  of  Pike 
County.  They  have  had  born  to  them  six 
children,  of  whom  five  are  living  — Rachel 
E.,  Jacob  P.,  Arie  S.,  Sarah  L.  and  Lucretia 
A.  Mary  A.  died  at  the  age  of  two  years. 
In  1872  Mr.  East  was  elected  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  has  held  that  office  continu- 
ously ever  since  by  re-election.  He  was 
elected  Township  Assessor  in  1877,  and  served 
one  term.  He  is  a member  of  the  Mission- 
ary Baptist  church,  and  in  politics  is  a Dem- 
ocrat. He  is  a member  of  Sinking  Spring 
Lodge,  No.  365,  F.  & A.  M.,  and  also  belongs 
to  Sinking  Spring  Lodge,  No.  632, 1.  0.  O.  F., 
both  of  Highland  County,  Ohio. 

Oscar  Oliver  Ilazelbaker , second  son  of  Jo- 
seph and  Harriet  (Codings)  Hazelbaker,  was 
born  June  7,  1862,  in  Adams  County,  Ohio. 
He  was  reared  principally  on  a farm,  and 
spent  some  time  on  the  Ohio  on  a steamer 
with  his  father.  He  was  driver  on  the  Ohio 


Canal  three  years,  after  which  he  was  en- 
gaged three  years  in  James  Hall’s  store  at 
the  mouth  of  Brush  Creek,  Scioto  County. 
He  then  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  till 
1879.  He  was  educated  at  the  common 
schools  and  attended  the  graded  schools  at 
Waverly  one  term.  In  1872  he  removed  with 
his  father  to  Latham,  and  since  1880  has 
been  engaged  in  teaching.  March,  1883,  he 
was  elected  to  his  present  position  of  Clerk 
of  Mifflin  Township. 

Howe  Bennett  Humphreys , son  of  Howe 
and  Edith  (McCracken)  Humphreys,  was 
born  in  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  June  2,  1844. 
He  has  made  farming  his  principal  occupa- 
tion through  life,  but  was  engaged  four  years 
in  the  lumber  trade,  and  during  that  time  he 
and  his  brother  John  owned  and  operated  a 
saw-mill.  He  was  married  in  December, 
1866,  to  Emma,  daughter  of  William  and  Amy 
Cross,  of  Pike  County.  She  died  in  1873, 
leaving  three  children — ZuraD.,  William  E., 
and  Cary  B.  He  was  again  married  in  De- 
cember, 1878,  to  Mary  C.,  daughter  of  Taylor 
and  Julia  Barton,  of  Pike  County.  They 
have  one  child — Luella.  She  is  a member  of 
the  Christian  church.  Our  subject’s  father 
was  a native  of  Virginia.  He  moved  to 
Morgan  County,  Ohio,  in  1828,  and  in  1844 
settled  in  Pike  County,  and  is  still  living  at 
the  age  of  seventy  six  years.  His  wife  died, 
aged  seventy-one  years.  They  reared  twelve 
children,  of  whom  eight  are  still  living — John 
F.  M.,  William  W.,  H.  B.,  James  H.  G., 
Arena,  Mary  C.,  Edith  A.  and  Lucinda  A. 

Peter  Cooley  Leedom,  fourth  son  of  George 
W.  and  Leanna  (Hopkins)  Leedom,  was  born 
in  Manchester,  Adams  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  8, 
1833.  He  followed  farming  in  his  native 
county  till  1857,  when  he  removed  to  Pike 
County  and  settled  on  his  farm  in  the  spring 
of  1858,  where  he  farmed  till  1864.  October, 
1864,  he  enlisted  in  Company  II,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-fifth  Ohio  Infantry,  at  Camp 
Dennison,  Ohio,  as  a private  for  one  year. 
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He  was  in  all  the  engagements  in  the  Tennes- 
see and  Alabama  campaigns,  and  was  seri- 
ously injured  at  the  battle  of  Franklin.  He 
was  discharged  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  6, 
1865,  and  returned  home,  where  he  has  since 
been  engaged  in  farming.  He  was  married 
April  13,  1856,  to  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  Na- 
than and  Eliza  (Jackson)  Maddox.  They  have 
had  five  children  born  to  them — Harriet  A., 
John  W.,  who  died  in  his  fifth  year;  Elizabeth 
L.,  who  died  in  infancy;  Sarah  L.,  who  died 
in  her  third  year,  and  George  N.  Mr.  Lee- 
dom  is  a member  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, of  MifHin  Township. 

Robert  Leeper,  son  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth (Robinson)  Leeper,  was  born  in  County 
Donegal,  Ireland,  June  22,  1826.  He  came 
to  America  with  his  parents  in  1838  and  set- 
tled in  Botetourt  County,  Va.,  and  in  1812 
the  family  moved  to  Highland  County,  Ohio. 
When  sixteen  years  old  Robert  went  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  was  apprenticed  four  years  at  the 
tanner’s  trade,  after  which  he  had  charge  of 
Easton’s  Tannery  in  Mifflin  Township  five 
years.  In  1853  he  left  the  tanning  on  account 
of  failing  health  and  purchased  the  farm 
where  he  has  since  been  successfully  engaged 
in  farming  and  now  has  308  acres  of  land. 
He  was  married  April  2,  1850,  to  Judith, 
daughter  of  Jonas  Anderson,  of  Pike  County. 
They  have  had  six  children  born  to  them — 
William  J.  and  Sarah  E.,  both  of  whom  died 
in  infancy;  Mary  A.,  wife  of  Thomas  Penn; 
Lathan  R.,  married  and  living  on  the  home 
farm;  John  W.  and  Clara  A.  Mr.  Leeper 
was  Township  Trustee  two  terms,  and  was 
Land  Appraiser  in  1870.  He  is  at  present 
filling  the  office  of  Infirmary  Director.  He 
belongs  to  the  Christian  Union  church,  of 
which  he  has  served  as  Elder,  and  is  at  present 
Trustee.  His  wife  also  belongs  to  that 
church. 

George  William  Legg , merchant  and  Post- 
master, was  born  in  Pike  County,  Jan.  3,  1862, 
and  is  the  only  son  of  Wesley  and  Martha 


(Wyckoff)  Legg.  He  was  reared  on  a farm, 
and  attended  the  common  schools,  where  he  | 
obtained  a liberal  education,  and  at  the  age  of  I 
sixteen  began  teaching  school.  After  having  j 
taught  two  terms  he  entered  his  father’s  store 
at  Latham,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  and  in  December,  1882,  he  established  1 
his  present  business,  dealing  in  dry-goods 
and  groceries.  He  has  been  Postmaster  at  J 
Latham  nearly  a year.  He  was  married  Oct. 

9,  1881,  to  Carrie  A.,  daughter  of  Daniel  Tif-  I 
fany,  of  Pike  County.  They  have  been  bless-  j 
ed  with  one  child,  Stella  May.  Mr.  Legg  and 
wife  are  members  of  the  Missionary  Baptist 
church-  and  he  is  at  present  Clerk  of  the 
church. 

William  MeCog , only  son  of  John  and  Sa- 
rah (Delay)  McCoy,  was  born  in  Mifflin  Town- 
ship, Pike  County,  Nov.  29,  1836.  At  eight- 
een years  of  age  he  went  to  Iowa,  where  he 
was  employed  in  a saw-mili,  and  soon  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  the  mill.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  he  and  his  partners  removed  their 
mill  to  Atchison  County,  Mo.,  where  they 
engaged  in  lumbering  till  1863,  when  Mr. 
McCoy  sold  his  interest  in  the  mill  and  fol- 
lowed farming  in  Pike  County  till  1867.  He 
then  engaged  in  lumbering  again  in  partner- 
ship  with  Messrs.  Rush  and  Cartwright,  the  * 
firm  name  being  McCoy,  Rush  & Cartwright, 
till  1871.  It  was  then  changed  to  McCoy  & 
Bailey,  but  the  latter  soon  retired,  leaving  our 
subject  sole  owner,  who  has  been  extensively  ;! 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  j 
kinds  of  hard-wood  lumber,  ever  since,  j $ 
He  is  also  a large  land-owner  in  Pike  County  j i 
and  a successful  farmer.  He  owns  the  tract  | { 
of  land  known  as  the  Kincaid  place,  and  has  i j, 
one  of  the  finest  springs  of  water  in  South-  1 f 
eastern  Ohio,  known  as  the  Kincaid  Springs.  , 
He  was  married  in  April,  1861,  to  Elizabeth  j 
C.,  daughter  of  Rev.  William  A.  and  Sarah  j a[ 
(Stillwell)  Cartwright.  Her  father  erected  a i j 
church  building  at  Latham,  Pike  County,  \ j 
which  he  donated  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ro 
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people  of  that  community.  Mr.  McCoy  and 
wife  have  had  nine  children  born  to  them — 
James  L.,  Sarah  B.,  Andrew  M.,  John  E., 
William  G.,  Mary  A.,  Charles  F.  (who  died  in 
infancy),  Arie  E.  and  Cora  M.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McCoy  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  of  which  he  is  Trustee.  He  is  also 
Recording  Steward  of  the  circuit,  and  is  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Sabbath-school.  He  has 
filled  the  position  of  County  Commissioner 
nine  years.  He  is  a member  of  Sinking  Spring 
Lodge,  No.  365,  F.  & A.  M.,  Highland 
County,  Ohio. 

George  Wesley  Pennisten , junior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Humphreys,  Pennisten  & Co., 
dealers  in  dry-goods,  groceries  and  general 
merchandise,  Byington,  was  born  April  2, 
1848,  in  Pike  County.  He  lived  on  a farm 
till  seventeen  years  ot  age,  and  was  educated 
at  the  common  schools,  after  which  he  taught 
school  during  the  winter  seasons  and  farmed 
in  the  summer  season  for  a number  of  years. 
Jle  was  elected  Assessor  of  Sunfish  Township 
when  twenty-one  years  old  and  served  three 
years.  He  was  Township  Clerk  one  year,  and 
served  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Pebble  Township,  and  also  School 
Director  in  Sub-district  No.  9.  He  also  served 
as  County  School  Examiner  from  1872  till 
1875,  and  was  appointed  to  that  position  in 
the  spring  of  1883.  He  has  been  Treasurer 
of  Mifflin  Township  since  1879,  and  is  serv- 
ing his  second  year  as  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  this  Township.  He  was  As- 
sistant Postmaster  at  Idaho,  Pike  County,  two 
years,  and  in  November,  1880,  was  appointed 
Postmaster  of  Byington.  In  1875  he  engaged 
in  his  present  mercantile  business,  with  his 
father-in-law,  under  the  firm  name  of  Hum- 
phreys & Pennisten.  He  was  married  Feb. 
21,  1875,  to  Cal verna  M.,  daughter,  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  A.  (Mustard)  Humphreys,  of 
Byington.  They  have  fiv^  children — Clarence 
E.,  John  W.,  Charles  R.,  F.  Grace  and  Le- 
roy H.  Mrs.  Pennisten  belongs  to  the  Meth- 
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odist  Episcopal  church.  Our  subject’s  father, 
William  Pennisten,  was  born  in  Pike  County 
and  was  married  to  Mary  Ann  E.  Anderson, 
a native  of  Virginia. 

John  Collins  Washburn , second  son  of 
John  and  Hannah  (Burke)  Washburn,  was 
born  in  Manchester,  Adams  Co.,  Ohio,  May 
18,  1819.  His  father  was  born  in  Maryland, 
and  came  to  Adams  County  in  an  early  day. 
He  had  a family  of  nine  children,  of  whom 
one  daughter  and  our  subject  are  living.  He 
died  June  25,  1829.  Our  subject  was  thus 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources  at  the  age  ot 
ten  years,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  be- 
gan working  at  the  gunsmith’s  trade.  In 
1840  he  came  to  Pike  County,  where  he  set- 
tled on  the  Burgess  Elliott  farm,  and  a few 
years  later  purchased  thirty  acres  ofland  and 
followed  farming  in  connection  with  his  trade. 
He  has  at  present  325  acres  of  land,  and  is 
devoting  his  entire  time  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. He  was  married  June  6,  1840,  to 
Elvira,  daughter  of  Burgess  and  Sarah 
(Ackley)  Elliott,  of  Pike  County.  They  have 
seven  children — John  W.,  an  attorney  at 
Waverly,  Ohio,  and  ex-Representative  of  Pike 
County;  Hiram  E.,  of  Colorado;  George  W., 
of  Chillicothe,  Ohio;  Dawson  B.,  of  Bying- 
ton; Charles  L.,  of  Chillicothe;  Sarah  J.,  wife 
of  R.  S.  McCoppin,  of  Pike  County,  Ohio; 
Mary  E.,  of  Byington,  Ohio.  Mr.  Wash- 
burn has  been  Trustee  of  Mifflin  Township 
for  a number  of  years.  He  is  a member  of 
Sinking  Spring  Lodge,  No.  632,  I.  0.  O.  F.., 
Highland  County,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Washburn’s 
father  was  a native  of  Virginia.  He  served 
in  the  war  of  1812.  He  served  eighteen 
years  as  Commissioner  of  Pike  County. 

PERRY  TOWNSHIP. 

ITS  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Perry  Township  is  of  an  irregular  triangu- 
lar form,  lies  in  the  extreme  northwest  cor- 
ner, and  has  some  of  the  best  farming  land  in 
the  county.  The  hills  on  the  east  are  like 
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those  in  Mifflin  and  Benton  townships,  rocky, 
rugged  and  broken,  and  of  little  use  outside 
of  cattle*  ranges.  Beech  Flats  is  a handsome 
area  of  level  country,  good  farming  land,  and 
the  prettiest  tract  of  land  to  the  eye  in  Pike 
County.  It  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
township  and  extends  to  the  Ross  County 
line.  In  the  valley  ot  Baker’s  Fork  of  Ohio 
Brush  Creek  and  the  Beech  Flats  are  the  best 
farming  portions  of  the  township.  Baker’s 
Fork  has  three  branches,  or  heads,  and  they 
all  rise  within  the  township,  uniting  about 
the  center,  and  then  flowing  southwest  until 
it  leaves  the  township.  There  is  plenty  of 
timber  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  no  coal 
or  iron  ore.  The  hills  are  slate  and  sand- 
stone. 

BOUNDS,  ACREAGE  AND  VALUATION. 

The  towpship  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ross  County,  on  the  east  by  Benton  and  Miff- 
lin townships,  on  the  south  by  Mifflin  Town- 
ship, and  west  by  Highland  County.  Within 
these  bounds  are  14,462  acres  of  land  placed 
upon  the  assessment  roll,  and  the  assessed 
valuation  for  1882  was  $212,592;  personal 
property,  $84,698;  village  property,  $10,512; 
total  valuation,  $807,802.  This  valuation  of 
land  is  the  highest  in  the  county,  excepting 
Pee  Pee  and  Jackson  townships,  and  is  a 
fraction  over  $14.63  per  acre. 

PIONEERS.' 

The  names  of  a few  of  the  old  pioneers  are: 
John  Swan,  James  Wilson,  John  Core,  David 
Irons,  Jno.  Ferneau,  Nathaniel  Willis,  Jno. 
Shields,  Benj.  limps  tead,  Jno.  Penn,  George 
Eubanks,  Stephen  Berry,  Samuel  Garner  and 
David  Eubanks. 

Among  the  living  of  the  oldest  settlers  the 
following  names  are  given:  David  Townsend, 
James  Wilson,  John  J.  Core, Daniel  Ferneau, 
Levi  Rittenhouse,  Robert  P.  Jones,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Lindsey,  Misses  Rebecca  and 
Rhoda  Eubanks,  Miss  Elizabeth  Penn,  Wm. 


Greenfield,  Enos  Wilson,  Isaac  and  David 
Nelson,  Joseph  Elliott,  Christian  Cameron, 
Samuel  Rittenhouse  and  John  Treber. 

Just  when  Perry  Township  was  organized 
cannot  be  told,  but  about  1825,  as  it  is  men- 
tioned about  that  time.  The  township  records 
for  a number  of  years  are  lost,  and  a search 
for  them  proved  unavailing.  The  officers  the 
present  year  are  given:  Trustees,  L.  C.  Wil- 

son, E.  S.  Jones  and  L.  J.  Anderson;  Treas- 
urer, J.  W.  Rigdon;  Clerk,  E.  G.  Tener;  As- 
sessor, Dr.  J.  W.  Little;  Constable,  Wm.  Par- 
ker; Justices  of  the  Pea'ce,  W.  M.  Sylvester 
and  James  A.  McCord. 

The  population  in  1840  was  565;  1850,  653; 
1860,  625;  1870,  748;  1880,  879. 

CYNTHIANA 

is  a very  pretty  little  village,  and  has  a hand- 
some as  well  as  rich  country  around  it.  The 
hamlet  was  laid  out  between  1835  and  1840, 
by  David  Eubanks,  brother  of  Misses  Rhoda 
and  Rebecca  Eubanks.  He  gave  the  name  in 
honor  of  his  wife,  Anna,  and  daughter,  Cyn- 
thia. He  died  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  Aug.  21, 
1857,  aged  seventy -four  years.  Its  location  is 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  township, 
about  a mile  from  the  west  line  of  the  county. 
It  is  nearly  on  a line  with  the  four  points  of 
the  compass,  north,  south,  east  and  west. 
Its  principal  business  street  is  called  Main,  and 
the  following  are  the  business  houses:  J.  W. 

Rigdon  and  Head  Bros.,  general  stores;  M. 
W.  Dunham,  grocery  store;  Mrs.  S.  M.  Kerns, 
millinery  store;  N.  Ralph,  shoe  shop;  John 
Martino,  shoe  store;  Dan’l  Bryan,  black- 
smith shop;  Albert  Caplinger,  gun  shop; 
J.  T.  Treber,  marble  yard;  Davis  Rish, 
chair  and  repair  shop.  W.  O.  Greenfield  has 
a blacksmith  shop  on  the  east  side,  and  G.  W. 
Kelley  has  a tan-yard  on  the  same  side.  L.  C. 
Wilson  is  the  Postmaster,  and  the  office  is 
kept  at  Rigdon’s  store.  The  professions  are 
represented  by  W.  S.  and  J.  W.  Little,  as 
resident  physicians,  and  John  Martino,  law- 
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yer.  The  population  is  about  175.  In  1850 
it  had  a population  of  134.  Baker’s  Fork  of 
Brush  Creek  runs  near  the  place. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  seven  school  districts  in  Perry 
Township,  as  follows:  Sub-district  No.  1, 

Bryan  School — Teacher,  Miss  Julia  Jones; 
scholars,  forty-five;  Sub-district  No.  2,  Melson 
School — Teacher,  Miss  Ida  Smith;  scholars, 
fifty-seven;  Sub-district  No.  3,  Cynthiana 
School — Teachers,  E.  G.  Tenor  and  Miss 
Nana  Jones;  scholars,  sixty-seven;  Sub- 
district, No.  4,  West  School — Teacher,  James 
Butler;  scholars,  twenty-seven;  Sub-district 
No.  5,  Penn  School — Teacher,  H.  Hempstead; 
scholars,  sixty -five;  Sub-district,  No.  6,  Bell 
Hollow  School — Teacher, R.  W.  Smith;  schol- 
ars, twenty;  Sub-district,  No.  7,  Jimtown 
School — Teacher,  F.  M.  Kelley;  scholars, 
forty-four. 

In  1812  a tannery  was  located  in  Perry 
Township,  probably  the  first  one  in  the  coun- 
ty. John  Ferneau,  father  of  Daniel  Ferneau, 
was  the  proprieter. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church , of  Cyn- 
thiana, was  organized  in  1841  by  Rev.  Henry 
Horton,  some  twenty-five  persons  joining 
the  society.  In  1843  a log  church  build- 
ing was  erected  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  which  served  them  for  ten  years.  The 
Trustees  were:  Thomas  James,  John  II. 

Freeman  and  Aaron  Ferneau,  the  pastor 
being  Rev.  John  Steward.  In  1853  the 
society  erected  a brick  church,  which,  when 
completed,  was  under  the  ministerial  care 
of  Rev.  Jos.  Trimble,  and  the  membership 
was  then  eighty-five.  This  new  church  was 
erected  in  the  south  part  of  the  village. 
For  twenty-nine  years  this  church  served 
them,  but  in  March,  1882,  it  was  unfortunate- 
ly burned  down.  They  now  hold  service  every 
other  Sabbath,  and  have  the  use  of  the  Pres- 


byterian church.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Middleton.  They  have  a Sabbath-school  with 
an  enrollment  of  twenty-five  scholars. 

Christian  Union.— This  church  was  organ- 
ized at  Cynthiana  in  1864,  by  Rev.  J.  Givens; 
membership  twenty-five.  Their  church  build- 
ing w’as  erected  in  1868.  The  society  has 
grown  to  a membership  of  fifty-five,  with,  at 
this  time,  Rev.  P.  P.  Wolfe  as  pastor.  Preach- 
ing is  held  once  a month.  The  Trustees  are: 
Joshua  Ferneau,  William  Sylvester,  Joseph 
Ferneau,  Daniel  Ferneau  and  Daniel  Bryan. 

The  United  Brethren  Church  was  also  lo- 
cated at  Cynthiana,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  the  county,  having  been  organized 
in  1820.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  William 
Steward,  and  the  society  had  only  a member- 
ship of  fifteen.  They  had  no  regular  place  of 
worship  for  many  years,  the  residences  of  the 
members  and  the  old  log  school-house  doing 
duty  on  all  occasions.  They  built  a very  neat 
frame  church  building  in  the  north  part  of  the 
hamlet  of  Cynthiana  in  1839.  Sixteen  years 
after,  this  building  was  taken  down  and  a 
brick  chapel  erected  on  the  same  site.  The 
first  regular  pastor  in  the  new  church  was 
Rev.  William  Sampson,  and  Trustees:  R.  P. 
Jones,  Joseph  Pierce  and  John  Core.  The 
church  has  now  a membership  of  forty-seven, 
Rev.  George  W.  Dever,  pastor,  and  John  J. 
Core,  R.  P.  Jones  and  John  Cameron,  Trus- 
tees. Service  is  held  every  other  Sahbath,  and 
Sunday-school  weekly,  with  some  forty  pupils. 

The  Presbyterian  Church , of  Cynthiana, 
was  organized  May  7,  1846.  Their  present 
place  of  worship  was  erected  in  1S49.  Rev. 
William  Huston  was  then  the  pastor,  and 
James  Wilson,  Joseph  H.  Wilson  and  New- 
ton Murphy  w’ere  the  Trustees.  At  present 
the  church  is  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Kerr,  and  the  Trustees  are:  Lew- 
is Wilson  and  Enos  Wilson.  The  church  is 
in  a fairly  prosperous  condition  and  service  is 
held  every  two  weeks. 

Fairvlew  Chapel . — This  is  the  name  given 
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to  the  Christian  Union  church  which  was  or- 
ganized by  James  McKibben3  in  1882.  They 
erected  their  church  building  the  present 
year,  1883.  Preaching  is  held  every  two  weeks 
by  their  pastor,  Rev.  Henry  Miller,  and  the 
Elders  of  the  church  are:  Isaac  Losy,  Lewis 
Decker  and  James  Anderson.  The  member- 
ship is  fifty.  A very  flourishing  Sun  lay- 
school  is  held  every  Sabbath  day,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  thirty-two. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Jacob  Anderson,  second  son  of  John  and 
Mary  A.  Anderson,  was  born  in  February, 
1844,  in  Ross  County,  and  when  five  years  old 
he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Pike  County. 
He  enlisted  in  the  late  Rebellion  Aug.  8,1862, 
in  the  Eighteenth  Ohio  Battery,  at  Waverly, 
Pike  County,  as  a private,  for  three  years. 
He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Franklin, 
Chickamauga,  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary 
Ridge,  Nashville,  and  a number  of  others, 
and  was  discharged  at  Camp  Dennison, Ohio, 
July  3,  1865.  Returning  home,  he  engaged 
in  farming,  which  he  followed  till  1880,  since 
which  he  has  followed  the  trade  of  carpenter 
and  joiner.  He  was  married  Aug.  16,  1862, 
to  Mary  S.,  daughter  of  Henry  W.  Kneisley, 
of  Pike  County.  They  have  had  three  chil- 
dren— William  W.,  Ida  M.  and  Hattie  B. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
Christian  Union  church,  and  has  been  engaged 
in  preaching  and  ministerial  work  for  two 
years. 

Benoni  Baker  was  born  in  Paxton  Town- 
ship, Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  April  8,  1837,  second 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Mahal  a Baker,  who  were 
natives  of  Ohio  and  Virginia  respectively. 
He  followed  farming  in  Missouri  from  1860 
till  1863,  when  he  came  to  Ross  County,  Ohio, 
and  in  1866  returned  to  Missouri,  where  he 
lived  one  year,  and  since  1867  he  has  been 
successfully  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising  in  Pike  County.  He  was  married  in 
Ross  County,  March  15, 1866,  to  Sarah,  daugh- 


ter of  Henry  C.  and  Eliza  A.  (Adams)  Fer- 
neau.  They  have  had  born  to  them  seven 
children,  of  whom  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters are  living.  Mr.  Baker  is  a member  of 
Emerald  Lodge,  No.  211,  I.  0.  O.  F.,  New 
Petersburg,  Highland  Co.,  Ohio. 

Robert  Bett  Blair , son  of  William  L.  and 
Mary  C.  (Steen)  Blair,  was  born  Aug.  29, 
1847,  in  xAdams  County,  Ohio.  When  five 
years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Illinois,  where  they  resided  seven  years.  They 
then  returned  to  Adams  County,  where  our 
subject  resided  till  the  late  war.  April,  1863, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  H,  Fifth  Ohio  Cav- 
alry, at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  a private,  for 
three  years.  He  was  engaged  through  the 
campaign  of  East  Tennessee  with  General  Kil- 
patrick’s command.  They  then  made  Raleigh 
their  headquarters  and  were  engaged  in  scout- 
ing the  surrounding  country  till  the  close  of 
the  war.  lie  was  discharged  at  Raleigh,  N.  j 
C.,  October,  1865,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Adams  County,  where  he  remained  until  1871.  j 

He  then  purchased  a farm  in  Pike  County, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  agricult-  i 
ural  pursuits.  He  was  married  June  9, 1875,  \ 

to  Exira,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Mary  A.  j 
Penn.  Her  father  was  a descendant  of  Will-  » 
iam  Penn.  Two  children  have  blessed  this  | 
union — Francis  P.  and  Herman  A. 

Christian  Cameron , farmer,  stock-raiser 
and  dealer  in  stock,  was  born  in  Pike  Coun- 
ty, March  13,  1818,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Alexander  and  Susannah  (Beaver)  Cameron. 

He  was  reared  a farmer,  and  experienced  all 
the  hardships  of  pioneer  life.  He  has  made 
a specialty  of  fine  sheep,  and  was  the  first  to 
introduce  thoroughbred  sheep  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  He  was  married  March  4, 1840, 
to  Esther,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  M. 
(Ferneau)  Core,  who  were  natives  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  respectively,  and  settled 
near  Cynthiana,  Ohio,  about  1812.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cameron  have  had  eight  children  born 
to  them,  of  whom  seven  survive.  He  has 
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served  two  terms  as  Township  Assessor,  and 
he  and  wife  belong  to  the  United  Brethren 
church,  of  which  he  has  served  as  Steward 
and  Trustee  a number  of  years.  He  is  at 
present  Trustee  of  the  parsonage.  His  father 
was  born  in  Scotland,  and  when  thirteen  years 
old,  in  1800,  came  to  America  with  his  par- 
ents, Daniel  and  Catherine  Cameron.  In 
1804  he  came  to  Ross  County,  Ohio,  where 
his  mother  died,  and  in  1808  they  removed 
to  Pike  County,  where  his  father  died,  aged 
100  years.  Alexander  Cameron  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years,  and  his  wife  when  for- 
ty-three years  of  age. 

John  Cameron , farmer,  stock-raiser  and 
dealer  in  stock,  was  born  Sept.  16,  1821,  in 
Pike  County.  On  arriving  at  manhood  he 
engaged  in  farming  and  has  since  followed 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  ha3  one  of  the  most 
desirable  farms  in  the  township.  He  was 
married  Dec.  20,  1850,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of 
John  and  Christina  Ferneau,  who  were  the 
first  settlers  of  Perry  Township.  Ten  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  them,  of  whom  seven 
are  living,  six  sons  and  one  daughter.  Mr. 
Cameron  and  wife  are  members  of  the  United 
Brethren  church,  of  which  he  is  Trustee.  He 
lias  filled  the  office  of  Trustee  of  Perry  Town- 
ship, off  and  on,  for  thirty  years.  His  parents, 
Alexander  and  Susannah  (Beaver)  Cameron, 
were  natives  of  Scotland  and  Adams  County, 
Ohio,  respectively.  Tncy  reared  five  children, 
of  whom  three  are  living — Christian,  John 
and  Alexander.  Mr.  Cameron  followed  farm- 
ing through  life,  and  died  in  Pike  County, 
aged  sixty-five  years.  His  wife  died  several 
years  previous. 

John  Jefferson  Core , farmer,  stock-raiser 
and  dealer  in  stock,  was  born  Jan.  11,  1812, 
iu  Pike  County.  He  was  reared  a farmer,  and 
has  always  followed  that  avocation  with  suc- 
cess. He  was  married  Feb.  22, 1838,  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  Tandy  and  Elizabeth  Hughs,  of 
Highland  County,  Ohio.  Siven  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  of  whom  one  son  and  two 


daughters  survive.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Core  have 
been  members  of  the  United  Brethren  church 
forty  years.  His  father,  John  Core,  was  born 
June  26,  1788,  in  Maryland,  and  in  1799 
came  with  his  parents  to  Ross  County,  Ohio. 
In  1811  he  came  to  Pike  County,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  in  Perry  Township.  He 
was  married  in  Ross  County  to  a daughter  of 
John  Ferneau.  She  was  born  in  Virginia,  Oct. 
7,  1790,  and  died  in  Perry  Township,  Feb.  25, 
1879.  She  was  a faithful  member  of  the 
United  Brethren  church  for  forty  years.  Mr. 
Core  died  Sept.  20,  1869.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  seven  sur- 
vive. They  had  forty-six  grandchildren  and 
108  great-grandchildren. 

Misses  Rebecoa  and  Rhoda  Eubanks. — 
The  grandfather  and  grandmother  of  the  sub- 
jects of  this  sketch  were  John  and  Sarah 
(Vandiford)  Eubanks,  both  natives  of  Mary- 
land. They  had  eight  children — Rebecca, 
George,  Mary,  John,  Thomas,  Richard,  Will- 
iam and  Sophia.  The  parents  lived  to  be  quite 
aged.  Their  son  George,  the  father  of  Mis- 
ses Rebecca  and  Rhoda,  was  born  in  Talbot 
County,  Md.,May20, 1759, and  his  wife, Rebec- 
ca Harrington,  was  born  Oct.  4, 1763,  in  Queen 
Ann  County,  Md.  They  were  married  in  the 
latter  county,  Oct.  26, 1780.  From  this  union 
eleven  children  were  born — John,  David, 
Henry,  Sarah,  Matthew,  Mary,  William, 
George,  Eleanor,  Rebecca  and  Rhoda,  their 
ages  bein£in  the  order  named.  John,  Sarah, 
Henry  and  William  all  died  in  Maryland 
in  their  infancy.  They  removed  from  Mary- 
land to  Kentucky  in  1797,  remaining  there 
some  seven  years,  Eleanor  being  born  in  that 
State.  In  the  year  1804  the  family  removed 
to  Ohio,  settling  in  Ross  County,  Mifflin 
Township  (now  Perry  Township,  Pike  Coun- 
ty). The  children  brought  with  them  to  Ken- 
tucky were  David,  Mary,  George,  Matthew, 
and  to  Ohio,  George.  After  they  settled  as 
above,  Rebecca  was  born  Sept.  29,  1805,  and 
Rhoda  was  born  April  7,  1808,  the  two  being 
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the  only  children  born  in  Ohio.  Eleanor  mar- 
ried George  Perrill,  April  8,  1850,  and  died 
May  31,  1878.  Mary  married  William  H. 
Sylvester  June,  1817,  and  died  in  the  spring 
of  1866.  The  ladies  are  both  now  living,  the 
former  just  passed  her  seventy-eighth  year, 
and  Miss  Rhoda  her  seventy-fifth.  They  are 
in  excellent  health,  active,  with  excellent 
memories,  and  bidding  fair  to  live  many  suc- 
ceeding years  of  life  and  happiness.  They  are, 
as  far  as  they  are  aware,  the  only  survivors 
of  their  family,  except  the  children  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  are  living  on  the 
old  homestead  settled  in  1804,  and  upon  which 
they  were  born.  Their  lives  have  been  like 
all  farm  life,  a quiet  one,  with  the  exception 
of  a startling  episode  in  the  burglary  and  rob- 
bery of  their  premises,  on  Thursday  night, 
Oct.  31,  1878.  There  were  three  masked 
burglars  who  broke  into  their  house  and, using 
them  roughly,  searched  and  succeeded  in  find- 
ing their  money,  $900  in  all.  Two  of  the  three 
were  caught,  one  a Highland  County  desper- 
ado notorious  for  his  rascality,  named  Robert 
McKimie,  and  the  other  a son  of  a neighbor 
a few  miles  distant  named  Frank  Mesmer. 
The  latter  was  tried  by  Judge  Du  Had  way, 
and  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  ten  years, 
and  the  former,  tried  by  Judge  Tripp  on  sev- 
eral counts,  got  a fifteen  years’  sentence,  and 
they  are  at  this  writing,  October,  1883,  still 
in  durance  vile.  The  ladies  have  now  two 
large  dogs  on  guard.  Their  grandfather 
bought  500  acres  of  land  in  Kentucky,  but 
the  title  being  what  is  called  a work  title  in 
Kentucky  was  illegal,  and  he  lost  his  land. 
Their  father  died  Sept.  30,  1838,  and  their 
mother  March  9,  1844. 

Daniel  Ferneaic  was  born  Nov.  9,  1814,  in 
Pike  County,  on  the  farm  where  he  now  re- 
sides, and  is  the  eldest  son  of  John  H.  and 
Christina(Freshour)Ferneau,  natives  of  Berke- 
ley County,  Ya.  He  worked  in  the  tannery 
of  his  father  till  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in 


farming  and  stock-raising,  at  which  he  has 
been  very  successful.  He  was  married  Jan. 
28,  1838,  to  Minerva,  daughter  of  Burgess 
Elliott,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  Pike  Coun- 
ty. This  union  was  blessed  with  four  chil- 
dren, of  whom  two  daughters  survive.  Mr. 
Ferneau  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  nine 
years  and  has  served  as  Township  Treasurer 
a number  of  years,  and  has  also  filled  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Pike  County  six 
years.  He  is  at  present  Trustee  of  the 
Christian  Union  church.  His  wife  is  a mem- 
berof  the  United  Brethren  church.  His  father 
came  to  Pike  County,  Ohio,  in  1808,  and  in 
1812  erected  a tannery  in  Perry  Township 
where  he  carried  on  business  some  twenty -five 
years,  besides  dealing  largely  in  real  estate, 
after  which  he  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. He  reared  a family  of  nine  children 
and  died  in  Pike  County  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years.  His  wife  died  about  three  years  later, 
in  her  eighty-ninth  year.  Mr.  Elliott,  father 
of  Mrs.  Ferneau,  was  a native  of  Kentucky 
and  came  to  Ohio  in  an  early  day.  He  was  a 
great  historian.  He  was  Commissioner  of 
Pike  Count}"  fifteen  years. 

Edmund  Sehen  Jones , youngest  son  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  A.  Jones,  was  born  Sept. 
17,  1843,  in  Pike  County,  on  the  farm  where 
he  now’  resides.  He  was  reared  on  the  farm 
and  attended  the  common  schools  till  twenty 
years  of  age.  He  then  entered  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan University  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  where  he 
took  a two  years’  course.  After  leaving  col- 
lege he  clerked  in  J.  D.  Osborn  & Co.’s  dry 
goods  store  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  two  years, 
after  which  he  attended  Duff’s  Commercial 
College  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  from  which  he 
graduated  at  the  end  of  three  months.  He 
then  returned  to  Bainbridge  where  he  has 
since  followed  farming,  and  has  one  of  the 
finest  farms  in  the  township.  He  has  been 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  his  township  and  is  at 
present  Township  Trustee.  He  was  married 
April  1, 1871,  to  Mary  L.,  daughter  of  Thomas 
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and  Eliza  Morrow  of  Bainbridge,  Ohio.  They 
have  one  son — Edwin  Thomas.  His  parents 
were  born  in  Radnorshire.  Wales,  and  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1820,  and  were  mar- 
ried at  Columbus,  Ohio.  They  had  nine 
children,  five  now  living.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1853,  Mr.  Jones  owned  nearly  700 
acres  of  land  in  Pike  County.  His  widow  is 
still  living  in  her  eighty-fourth  year. 

Isaac  Melson , farmer  and  stock  raiser,  was 
born  April  19,  1826,  in  Pike  County,  Ohio, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  subscrip- 
tion schools.  He  helped  clear  the  farm  and 
has  been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  He  was  married  in 
June,  1857,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Haney  Smith,  early  settlers  of  Pike 
County.  Of  the  nine  children  born  to  this 
union  only  six  survive,  one  son  and  five 
daughters.  Mrs.  Melson  is  a member  of 
the  United  Brethren  church.  Mr.  Melson 
has  served  three  years  as  Trustee  of  Perry 
Township,  He  is  a member  of  the  Bain- 
bridge Lodge,  Ho.  196,  F.  & A.  M.,  Bain- 
bridge, Ohio.  His  father,  Hiram,  was  born 
in  Kentucky,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  an  early 
day,  and  was  married  in  Pike  County  to 
Elizabeth  Core.  He  worked  at  the  black- 
smith’s trade  and  at  farming  during  his  life, 
and  died  in  Pike  County,  aged  seventy  years. 
His  wife  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 
They  reared  four  children  of  whom  three  are 
living. 

Lem  Rittenhouse , tanner,  is  the  fourth  son 
of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Rittenhouse.  He 
was  born  Jan.  4,  1802,  in  Louisa  County, Ya., 
and  at  an  early  age  came  to  Ohio  with  his 
parents  who  settled  in  Ross  County,  Ohio. 
His  youth  was  spent  in  attending  the  sub- 
scription schools  and  in  working  in  his  fa- 
ther’s tannery.  After  arriving  at  manhood  he 
and  his  brother,  Tillman,  carried  on  a tan- 
nery from  1825  till  1827.  In  1827  he  moved 
to  Chariton  County,  Mo.,  where  he  was  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  business  till  October, 


1860.  He  then  sold  out  and  has  since  re- 
sided in  Pike  County.  He  was  married  in 
1825  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  William  and 
Mary  (Kyle)  Sinnet.  When  Mr.  Rittenhouse 
left  Missouri,  he  was  accompanied  by  five  of 
his  servants  and  they  have  been  engaged  with 
him  farming  ever  since.  They  are  also  good 
mechanics  and  well-read  men.  Mr.  Ritten- 
house having  no  children  has  made  his  will 
and  made  his  servants  sole  heirs  to  all  his 
property. 

Samuel  Rittenhouse,  youngest  son  of  Will- 
iam and  Elizabeth  (Smith)  Rittenhouse,  was 
born  in  Concord  Township,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio, 
Hov.  28,  1812.  His  father  was  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  removed  to  Ohio  in  1804, 
where  he  carried  on  a tannery.  He  was  the 
father  of  nine  children,  of  whom  only  two 
survive — Levi  and  our  subject.  The  latter 
was  reared  on  a farm  and  educated  at  the  sub- 
scription schools  and  resided  in  his  native 
county  till  October,  1835.  He  then  removed 
to  Pike  County  where  he  has  since  followed 
farming  and  stock-raising.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  through  life 
and  is  one  of  the  successful  farmers  of  Perry 
Township.  He  was  first  married  April  12, 
1832,  to  Haney  Givens,  of  Latas,Ross  County, 
who  bore  him  three  children.  She  died  April 
30,  1839,  and  he  was  again  married  in  1843, 
to  Rachel  Hiatt,  of  Highland  County,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son.  She  died  Aug.  20,  1843, 
and  Mr.  Rittenhouse  married  his  present  wife 
Sarah  Bryan,  Jan.  18,  1844.  Seven  children 
have  been  born  to  them  of  whom  five  are  liv- 
ing. Mr.  Rittenhouse  and  his  wife  belong  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which  he 
has  served  as  Steward  and  Class-Leader  a num 
ber  of  years. 

Lewis  Cyrus  Wilson  was  born  July  23, 
1847,  in  Highland  County,  Ohio,  only  son  of 
James  H.  and  Rosana  Wilson,  who  were  also 
natives  of  Ohio.  In  1873  he  purchased  the 
mercantile  interests  of  J.  E. Dewey,  of  Oynthi- 
ana,  and  carried  on  a general  mercantile  bus- 
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iness  with  success  till  April,  1883, when  he  sold 
on  t and  has  since  devoted  his  time  to  farming. 
He  has  214  acres  of  excellent  land  in  Perry 
Township,  400  acres  in  Highland  County  and 
192  acres  in  Ross  County.  He  was  married 
Nov.  8,  1874,  to  E.  A.  Steel,  daughter  of 
James  and  Jane  Steel,  of  Scioto  Township, 
Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  They  have  been  blessed 
with  four  sons — James  S.,  Lewis  E.,  Alexan- 
der W.  and  Charles  S.  Mr.  Wilson  has  serv- 
ed as  Postmaster  at  Cynthiana  since  1873. 
In  the  spring  of  1878  he  was  elected  Treasurer 
of  Perry  County,  and  served  three  terms.  In 
1880  he  was  elected  Land  Appraiser  in  Perry 
Township,  and  in  the  spring  of  1883  was  elect- 
ed Township  Trustee.  He  and  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  he 
is  a Trustee,  and  in  politics  he  is  a Repub- 
lican. 

BENTON  TOWNSHIP. 

ITS  FORM  AND  AREA. 

This  township  is  one  of  the  north  tier,  and 
on  the  west  side.  Like  almost  all  the  town- 
ships on  that  side  it  is  irregular  in  form,  fol- 
lowing ridges  as  its  dividing  lines,  without 
much  regard  to  section  or  township  lines.  It 
is  the  third  largest  township  in  the  county, 
exceeded  only  by  Jackson  and  Mifflin,  and  is 
about  1,100  acres  larger  than  Pebble  Town- 
ship, which  lies  on  the  east. 

The  assessment  roll  gives  Benton  Township 
24,562  acres  of  land. 

Benton  Township  is  a rocky,  hilly  country. 
Its  streams  are  Sunfish  Creek,  in  the  southern 
part,  Morgan’s  Fork  and  West  Fork  of  Sun- 
fish  Creek,  and  a few  other  tributaries.  Mor- 
gan’s Fork  comes  in  from  the  northwest,  and 
flows  southeast  and  south  to  its  junction  with 
Sunfish  Fork,  and  theWest  Fork  also  runs  in  a 
southeasterly  course,  uniting  its  waters  with 
Morgan’s  Fork  at  the  hamlet  of  Morgans  town. 
Sunfish  Creek  crosses  the  township  from  west 
to  east,  in  the  southern  part. 


METES  AND  BOUNDS. — VALUATION. 

The  township  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ross  County,  east  by  Pebble  Township,  south 
by  Sunfish  and  Mifflin,  and  west  by  Mifflin 
and  Perry  townships. 

The  valuation  of  land  in  1882  was  $145,843, 
Morgantown,  $1,996;  total,  $147,839,  a frac- 
tion over  $6.00  per  acre. 

Its  personal  property  in  1882,  was  $59,899. 

It  has  the  famous  Waverly  stone  within  its 
border,  but  its  greatest  wealth  lies  in  its  tim- 
ber, which  is  of  very  heavy  growth,  and  of  the 
leading  hard-wood  growth,  such  as  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  oak,  hickory,  maple,  etc. 

WHEN  ORGANIZED. 

A petition  was  received  from  inhabitants 
of  the  east  end  of  Mifflin  Township,  March  7, 
1842,  to  be  described  as  follows: 

“ Beginning  at  or  where  the  said  Mifflin 
Township  line  crosses  the  road  leading  from 
Piketon  to  Hillsborough,  near  Richard  Rit- 
tenhouse’s,  and  running  eastward  with  orig- 
inal line  of  Mifflin  and  Pebble  townships 
till  it  strikes  the  Ross  County  line;  thence 
with  said  Ross  County  and  Pike  County 
line  until  it  strikes  the  Perry  Township 
line;  thence  with  said  line  until  it  strikes  the 
dividing  ridge  between  Morgan’s  Fork  of  Sun- 
fish and  Kincaid’s  Fork, near  Limbeck’s;  thence 
with  said  ridge,  including  Peter  Brant,  Jr., 
John  Barton  and  William  Magafech,  so  as  to 
strike  the  improvement  of  Enoch  P.  Brant,  on 
said  ridge;  thence  due  south  to  strike  the 
Mifflin  and  Sunfish  line  on  the  ridge  between 
Main  Sunfish  and  Chenowerh’s  Fork;  thence 
with  the  original  line  to  the  beginning.” 

The  auditor  was  instructed  to  notify  the 
inhabitants  of  new  township  to  meet  at  the 
house  of  John  Moore  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April  to  elect  the  usual  number  of  township 
officers  for  said  township  of  Benton. 

There  have  been  but  two  changes  of  note  in 
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the  boundary  of  the  township,  and  they  are 
described  below. 

“Beginning  at  corner  of  Benton  Township, 
on  ridge  near  Richard  Rittenhouse’s;  thence 
a straight  line  to  the  corner  of  Daniel  Par- 
ker’s land  on  the  division  line  of  J ames  Tay- 
lor’s survey;  thence  with  said  line  to  corner 
of  James  B.’s  land  in  the  Waverly  road; 
thence  with  said  road  easterly  to  southeast 
corner  of  A.  Cummings’s  land;  thence  north; 
thence  east  to  northeast  corner  of  Taylor’s 
survey,  etc.” 

“ Ordered , That  the  line  between  them  be 
run  and  plainly  marked  by  Thomas  Wilson, 
County  Surveyor.” 

POPULATION  AND  POLITICS. 

The  population  of  Benton  Township  dates 
from  the  census  of  1850.  In  that  year  it  was 
639;  1860,  811;  1870,  1,119;  1880,  1,474.  It 
has  shown  as  steady  a growth  as  any  town- 
sliip  in  the  county,  and  in  some  respects,  not- 
withstanding its  rugged  and  broken  surface, 
has  gained  faster  than  many  other  more 
favored  townships.  Pee  Pee  and  other  good 
agricultural  municipalities  have  not  grown  as 
steadily  or  as  fast  as  Benton. 

MORGANTOWN 

is  the  capital  city  of  Benton  Township,  and 
boasts  of  a population  of  about  seventy-five. 
It  has  a pleasant  location  on  Morgan  Fork, 
and  near  it  is  the  mouth  of  West  Fork  of 
Sunfish  Creek.  It  lies  in  the  valley  and  has 
ranges  of  lofty  hills  all  around  it. 

There  is  a general  store  kept  by  Messrs. 
Marhoover  <fc  Eager  about  a half  a mile  north 
of  the  hamlet,  and  C.  A.  Rodgers  has  a port- 
able saw-mill,  which  is  now  located  just  east 
of  the  town.  This  mill  has  been  in  use  some 
fifteen  years.  There  are  two  excellent  grist- 
mills in  the  township,  one  owned  by  Jno.  P. 
Dewey,  on  Morgan’s  Fork,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  township,  which  was  first  erected 
about  1850,  and  the  other  is  on  Sunfish  Creek, 


in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  town- 
ship, and  is  owned  by  a Mr.  Brammer. 

The  records  of  the  township  are  among  the 
lost  papers,  and  a full  list  of  township  officers 
could  not  be  secured.  Those  of  the  present 
year  are  given:  Trustees,  John  R.  Ford, 

Wm.  Watts  and  Vincent  Bond;  Clerk,  A.  H. 
Moore;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Wilson;  Assessor, 
Wm.  Armstrong;  Constable,  W.  H.  Herd- 
man;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Cyrus  Parker  and 
Thomas  Lambert. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  seven  school  districts  in  Benton 
Township,  as  follows:  Sub-district  No.  1, 

Anderson’s  School — Teacher,  Ida  Milburn; 
scholars,  seventy-four.  Sub-district  No.  2, 
Morgantown  School — Teacher,  E.  S.  Cum- 
mings; scholars,  sixty-eight.  Sub-district  No. 

3,  Ashenfelter  School — Teacher,  R.  M.  Vin- 
cent; scholars,  seventy-two.  Sub-district  No. 

4,  Rolston’s  School — Scholars, sixty-two.  Sub- 
district No.  5,  Greenbrier  School — Teacher, 
W.  M.  Hiser;  scholars,  sixty-seven.  Sub-dis- 
trict No.  6,  Colored  School — Teacher,  James 
Jackson;  scholars,  fifty-eight.  Joint  Sub-dis- 
trict No.  7,  Bond  School — Teacher,  E.  T. 
Bond;  scholars,  fifty-two.  Thirty-two  belong 
to  Benton  Township  and  twenty  to  Pebble 
Township. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Mor- 
gantown, is  comparatively  a new  organiza- 
tion, dating  from  1875.  The  society  was 
formed  by  Rev.  Z.D.  Hickman,  with  a class  of 
thirty  members.  They  erected  their  church 
the  same  year,  which  is  located  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  town.  Rev.  Z.  D.  Hickman  is 
their  present  pastor,  with  thirty-five  members, 
and  Trustees  as  follows:  Samuel  Griffith,  A. 

5,  Rodgers  and  B.  A Cooper.  Preaching  is 
had  every  other  Sabbath,  and  Sunday-school 
every  Sabbath  during  the  summer  months. 
Social  meetings  are  also  held  every  other 
Sunday. 
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The  Christian  Church. — Like  the  other, 
this  church  is  of  a late  date,  being  organized 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Watts,  with  twelve  members,  in 
1879.  Tney  have  a church-building  of  their 
own,  but  at  this  time  no  stated  preaching,  be- 
ing without  a pastor.  The  Elders  and  Trus- 
tees are:  Alfred  Cooper,  Josiah  McNealand 

Joseph  McNeal.  The  church  is  situated  in 
the  northwest  part  of  Morgantown. 

Christian  Union. — This  church  is  located 
four  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  Morgan- 
town, and  was  organized  in  1S82,  by  Rev. 
Jacob  Anderson,  with  a class  of  twenty  mem- 
bers. Their  church  building  was  erected  in 
1883,  and  is  a neat  and  comfortable  building. 
Trustees:  Michael  McBride,  John  R.  Ford 

and  Harvey  Howard.  Their  regular  service 
is  held  every  two  weeks. 

Christian  Union , another  church  of  the 
above  denomination,  is  located  in  School  Dis- 
trict No.  7,  and  was  organized  in  1879,  by 
Rev.  Shoemaker,  with  fifteen  members.  He 
still  retains  charge  of  the  church  as  its  regu- 
lar pastor,  and  the  membership  has  increased 
to  thirty.  At  present  they  have  no  place  of  wor- 
ship of  their  own,  but  hold  their  regular  meet- 
ings every  two  weeks  in  the  Bond  School-house. 
A Sabbath-school  is  connected  with  the  church 
which  continues  regularly  every  Sabbath-day 
during  the  summer  months.  Both  church 
and  school  is  in  a prosperous  condition  and 
the  society  expects  to  erect  a church  building 
during  1884. 

PEBBLE  TOWNSHIP. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ELECTION. 

Pebble  Township  was  organized  in  August, 
1821,  and  its  first  election  was  held  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year:  The  judges  of  the  election 

were,  Joseph  Penisten,  Wm.  Young  and 
Daniel  Devorss;  Clerks,  Enoch  Parrill  and 
J ohn  Devorss.  It  was  the  first  new  township 
formed  after  the  county  had  been  divided  into 
municipal  divisions. 


The  township  lies  in  the  center  of  the  north-  I 
era  tier  of  townships,  and  is  bounded  on  the  j 
north  by  Ross  County,  east  by  Pee  Pee  Town-  | 
ship,  south  by  Newton  and  west  by  Benton  j 
townships.  It  is  the  third  in  size  in  the  j 
county,  having  an  area  of  23,437  acres  of 
land.  There  are  few  valleys  in  it;  it  is  gener- 
ally hilly  and  in  many  places  rough  and  brok- 
en. It  is  well  watered  from  Pee  Pee  Creek  j, 
and  its  branches,  and  in  the  valleys  of  these 
streams  are  some  rich  lands,  but  these  valleys 
are  neither  numerous  nor  wide,  yet  in  a j 
measure  redeeming  it  from  the  thinner  and  j 
less  productive  soil  of  the  uplands.  Wood,  j 
water  and  stone  are  in  abundance. 

VALUATION  AND  POPULATION. 

The  personal  property  of  the  township  was  jj 
given  in  1880  at  $77,114.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion  in  1882,  of  land,  wfcs  $ iS7, 137 ; and  of  per-  ! 
sonal  property,  $77,9bo;  Idaho  and  Buchan-  ^ 
an,  $7,420;  total  valuation,  $272,542.  This  j 
makes  Pebble  the  fifth  in  aggregate  wealth  in  j; 
the  county. 

The  population  of  the  township  was,  in  the  j 
census  of  1840,  504;  1850,  914;  1860,  1,438;  j 
1870,  1,422;  1880,  1,594. 

OLD  SETTLERS. 

We  give  a few  names  of  the  pioneers  of  j 
Pebble  Township  who  were  prominent  in 
early  days:  David  Lawson,  William  New-  , 
land,  Henry  Grubb,  Levi  Russell,  Joseph  I 
Brown,  Thomas  Newland,  Zachariah  Briggs,  | 
John  Waggy,  James  Leth,  Malcha  Arthur,  j 
James  M.  Durban,  Joseph  Penisten,  John  ji 
Ray,  G.  W.  Robinson,  James  Richey,  Gor-  |i 
don  Monroe,  John  Leetli,  James  Russell,  j 
Archibald  Brown,  Thomas  Waldron,  James  ji 
Bryant,  Andrew  Pollard,  George  Tubble,  i 
Daniel  Kellison,  James  W.  Thompson,  Asa 
Vincent,  Marcus  Willcox,  Peter  Lightle,  An-  J 
derson  Brown,  George  Penisten,  Joseph  L.  < 
Zickafoose,  German  Brown,  James  Magee,  !, 
James  Ward,  Elza  Saylor,  James  Waldron,  j , 
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George  Waldron,  Andrew  Finney,  Robert 
Lowery,  A.  R.  Lewis. 

BUCHANAN 

is  the  central  hamlet  of  Pebble  Township, 
and  its  business  is  locally  confined  to  the 
township  people.  It  is  laid  out  at  right 
angles  with  the  four  points  of  the  compass, 
and  at  ♦■his  time  has  a population  of  about  100. 
Its  business  interests  are  two  general  stores, 
owned  by  Theodore  Lockwood  and  W.  0. 
Cussins;  a blacksmith  shop  by  James  Snyder, 
and  a cooper  and  wagon  shop  by  Lewis  Zicke- 
foose,  who  is  also  Postmaster,  the  office  being 
in  Mr.  Lockwood’s  store. 

IDAHO 

lies  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Pebble  Town- 
ship and.  while  its  ' Ssiness  interests  are 
mostly  within  Pebble  Township,  it  claims 
the  proud  distinction  of  belonging  to  four 
townships,  viz.:  Pebble,  Benton,  Sunfish  and 
Newton;  in  fact,  it  touches  all  these  townships, 
the  corner  where  they  meet  being  within  the 
surveyed  limits  of  the  hamlet.  The  principal 
street  is  the  Sunfish  and  Waverlv  turnpike. 
Not  far  from  the  town  site  is  the  County  In- 
firmary. The  population  is  a little  over 
100.  Its  business  interests  are  carried  on  by 
W.  G.  Starkey,  who  is  Postmaster  and  keeps 
a general  store;  Messrs.  Baker  <fc  Williams, 
who  keep  a general  store;  Daniel  Fitrick, 
blacksmith;  William  Rittenhouse,  black- 
smith; Amaziah  Penn,  wagon-maker;  Sam- 
uel McCollister  and  Joseph  Gast  >n,  cooper 
shop;  John  Elliott,  shoemaker;  Henry  Moor- 
man, saloon,  and  the  Idaho  House,  under 
the  efficient  charge  of  R.  S.  Thompson  as 
proprietor. 

The  early  settlers  took  a considerable  inter- 
est in  their  schools  and  churches.  The  oldest 
school-house  was  a log  structure  on  Pee  Pee 
Creek,  put  up  about  1816  or  1817,  and  known 
as  Pee  Pee  School-house.  Another  one  of  an 
55 


early  day  was  the  old  affair  that  stood  for 
years  on  No  Name  Creek. 

schools. 

There  are  ten  school  districts  in  Pebble 
Township  as  follows:  Sub-district  No.  1,  Pee 
Pee  School — Teacher,  Miss  Ida  Rhoades; 
scholars,  sixty-five.  Sub-district  No  2,  Cline 
School — scholars,  sixty-seven.  Sub-district 
No.  3,  Buchanan  School — Teacher,  L.  L.  Robin- 
son— scholars,  sixty-one.  Sub-district  No.  4, 
No  Name  School — scholars,  fifty-two.  Sub- 
district  No.  5,  Black  School — Teacher,  Win- 
field Black;  scholars,  sixty-five.  Sub-district 
No.  6,  Leeth  Creek  School — scholars,  sixtv- 
seven.  Sub-district  No.  7 has  been  dropped. 
Sub-district  No.  8,  Colored  School — Teacher,. 
Henry  Newsom;  scholars,  fifty-three.  Sub- 
district No.  9,  Idaho  School — Teacher,  Doug- 
las Holton;  scholars,  ninety.  Sub-district 
No.  10,  Colored  School — Teacher,  J,  D.  Rob- 
erts; scholars,  forty-two. 

CHURCHES. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  1853.  The  present  pastor 
is  Rev.  R.  M.  Turner;  Steward,  Elias  James; 
membership,  sixteen.  They  hold  their  meet- 
ings in  the  Barnett  School-house,  in  the  north- 
west portion  of  the  township.  They  have 
regular  services  once  a month;  Sabbath-school 
every  Sunday.  They  have  a church  building 
under  construction,  at  a cost  of  about  $500, 
the  building  committee  being  Elias  Jones, 
Ross  Huff  and  Charles  Lomack. 

The  Buchanan  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized  in  1877,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  with 
about  twenty  members.  Trustees,  Samuel 
Maxwell,  Win.  Lydict  and  Joseph  Miller; 
Deacons,  Samuel  Ruby,  Joseph  Miller  and 
Samuel  Maxwell.  At  present  they  have  no 
pastor,  and  the  membership  is  about  forty; 
the  trustees  and  elders  are  the  same  as  when 
organized.  Regular  services  are  held  eve  y 
two  weeks,  They  have  a Union  Sunday- 
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school  with  an  attendance  of  about  fifty 
scholars,  which  is  held  every  Sunday. 

The  Buchanan  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  by  Rev.  Elias  Nichols 
of  the  Chillicothe  Circuit.  The  present  pas- 
tor is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bridwell.  Regular  ser- 
vice is  held  every  two  weeks,  and  class-meet- 
ing every  Sabbath. 

The  Buchanan  United  Brethren  Church 
was  organized  in  1881  by  Rev.  George 
W.  Morgan.  At  present  they  have  no  pastor. 
The  membership  is  now  about  twenty,  and 
regular  service  is  held  every  third  week. 

The  African  Baptist  Church  was  organ- 
ized about  1848.  The  first  church  was  built 
in  1857,  and  Rev.  Nelson  Satterwhite  was  the 
preacher.  The  church  was  located  in  the 
north-central  portion  of  the  township,  and 
was  used  until  1877,  when  they  built  a new 
church  three-fourths  of  a mile  south  of  the  old 
one.  Trustees,  Frank  Johnson,  Henry  Lewis 
and  George  Wood.  The  present  membership 
is  215.  The  Rev.  Peter  Everett  was  the  pas- 
tor the  past  year.  Regular  preaching  the 
second  Sunday  in  each  month.  Sabbath- 
school  eight  months  in  the  year,  every  Sab- 
bath. Deacons,  David  Bundy,  Allen  Nowell, 
Allen  Causins  and  Giles  Roberts. 

The  Leeth  Christian  Union  Church  was 
organized  by  Rev.  John  Treat,  with  ten  mem- 
bers, in  1870,  and  S.  A.  Shattuck,  R.  M.  New- 
land  and  J.  D.  Roberts  were  appointed  El- 
ders. They  held  their  meetings  in  the  school- 
house  until  1878,  when  they  built  a church. 
The  pastor  was  the  Rev.  James  McCibbon; 
Trustees,  Joab  Newland,  S.  B.  Shade  and  S. 
A.  Shattuck;  Elders,  James  H.  McCibbon, 
John  Newland  and  J.  P.  Leeth.  The  present 
minister  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shoemaker,  and  the 
membership  is  about  seventy-five.  The 
church  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  the 
township  on  Leeth  Creek. 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  by  Rev.  Thomas  Wal- 
dron with  about  twenty-five  members.  The 


church  was  built  in  1873.  The  Trustees  were: 
Wm.  Smith,  James  Waldron,  Andrew  Wal- 
dron, James  V.  Smith  and  J.  L.  Wills,  the 
membership  at  that  date  having  increased  to 
seventy-five.  Rev.  George  W.  McLaughlin 
was  the  pastor  at  that  time.  The  Trustees 
are  the  same  now  as  then,  with  the  exception 
of  Andrew  Waldron,  who  has  moved  away. 
Wm.  Stiner  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Rev. 
Pearl  A.  Baker  is  the  present  pastor,  and  the 
membership  is  now  eighty.  Regular  service 
every  two  weeks;  Sabbath-school  every  Sun-  j 
day. 

The  Idaho  Christian  Union  Church  was 
organized  in  1867,  by  Rev.  Alfred  Moore, 
with  fifteen  members.  The  Elders  appointed 
were:  Robert  Leeper,  Arnos  Watts,  and  Will-  , 
iam  Penisten.  In  1870  a church  building  was 
erected  at  Idaho,  which  cost  them  between  j 
$800  and  $1,000.  Revs.  Alfred  Moore  and 
J ohn  Treat  were  on  the  circuit.  The  member-  j 
ship  had  grown  to  about  thirty-five;  Elders  J.  \ 
M.  Smith,  Amos  Watts  and  William  Penis-  I 
ten.  The  pastor  now  is  Rev.  James  Shoema- 
ker;  Elders,  J.  M.  Smith,  T.  Anderson  and 
Samuel  Trego,  with  a membership  of  125. 
Regular  services  are  held  once  a month,  and 
class-meeting  every  Sunday. 

The  No-Name  United  Brethren  Church'  was 
organized  in  1830,  and  the  society  built  a log 
church  in  1840,  the  ministers  being  the  Rev6.  , 
George  Hathaway  and  Jesse  Bright,  and  the 
membership  was  about  thirty-five.  This  church  j! 
stood  until  1874,  when  they  erected  a new 
frame  church  which  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  1 
Jonathan  Weaver.  Their  Class-Leader  is  Jo-  ' 
sepli  P.  Coil;  Steward,  John  Dingledine, and  j 
the  membership  now  is  seventy-five.  Regu-  j 
lar  services  are  held  every  three  weeks,  and  | 
class-meetings  every  Sunday. 

Pee  Pee  Chapel , Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. — The  first  class  in  the  township  was 
organized  on  Pee  Pee  Creek,  at  the  residence  [ i 
of  William  Ward,  in  1820.  The  Revs.  James 
Laws  and  Hurd  were  the  ministers,  holding  j 
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their  meetings  in  William  Ward’s  house 
until  1840.  They  had  about  thirty  members. 
In  1852  they  commenced  holding  their  meet- 
ings in  the  Pee  Pee  School-house,  the  preach- 
ers being  Revs.  George  Nesler  and  William 
Gorkins,  and  their  membership  about  the  same 
as  above.  The  school-house  was  occupied  by 
them  until  1872,  when  they  built  the  Pee  Pee 
Chapel.  The  Trustees  were:  Samuel  James, 
Samuel  Ashbaugh,  Walter  Finney,  Peter 
Dick  and  James  Magee.  The  class  then  had 
reached  sixty  members  with  Rev.  George 
McLaughlin  as  their  pastor.  Their  present 
pastor  is  the  Rev.  Pearl  A.  Baker;  Trustees, 
Charles  Daily,  Henry  Dick,  James  Magee, 
Peter  Dick  and  Walter  Finney,  and  the  mem- 
bership is  now  eighty-five.  Regular  preach- 
ing is  had  every  two  weeks  and  class-meetings 
and  Sabbath-school  every  Sunday. 

official — 1845. 

Trustees,  David  Lawson,  James  L.  Leeth 
and  Joseph  Penisten;  Treasurer,  John  Wag- 
gy;  Clerk,  Zack.  Briggs;  Assessor,  Levi 
Walls;  Constables, Robert  Tubbell  and  Cteorge 
Young;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Richard  Rit- 
tenhouse;  Overseers  of  the  Poor, William  Ac- 
ton and  Peter  Lightle. 

1883. 

Trustees,  William  T.  Moore,  Ezra  Brown, 
W.  W.  Spurrier;  Treasurer,  W.  C.  Cussins; 
Clerk,  J.  B.  Newland ; Assessor,  S.  J.  Ash- 
baugh; Constables,  James  Acton  and  G.  W. 
Brown;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Walter  Fin- 
ney and  D.  F.  Hiatt. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Jacob  R.  Ashbaugh , farmer  and  stock-raiser, 
was  born  in  Pebble  Township,  Pike  County, 
May  6,  1850,  a son  of  Jacob  and  Jane  (Thomp- 
son) Ashbaugh,  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
resided  with  his  parents  till  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  and  followed  farming  till  1874.  He 
then  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in 


Muskingum  County,  but  the  following  year 
returned  to  his  native  county  and  followed 
farming  till  1878.  He  again  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  for  two  years,  when  he 
sold  out,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. He  was  married  Dec.  11,  1874,  to  Mol- 
lie,  daughter  of  the  late  Washington  and  Jo- 
anna (Pennisten)  Taylor.  Our  subject’s  father 
came  to  Highland  County  in  an  early  day,  re- 
maining till  1849,  when  he  moved  to  Pike 
County.  His  wife  died  in  Pike  County  in  the 
spring  of  1869. 

Almond  Bay  ham,  M-D.  was  born  in  Lexing- 
ton, Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  Oct.  1,  1838,  a son  of 
Dr.  William  R.  and  Hannah  (Ray)  Bayham, 
his  father  a native  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  his 
mother  of  Greene  Couuty,  Pa.  He  commenc- 
ed the  study  of  medicine  with  his  father,  and 
after  the  latter’s  death,  in  1854,  completed  it 
with  Dr.  McBride,  of  Marshall,  Ohio.  He 
commenced  his  practice  in  Highland  County, 
Ohio,  and  in  1863  removed  to  Pike  County, 
where  he  has  built  up  a large  and  lucrative 
practice.  He  has  a farm  of  330  acres  which 
he  superintends.  Jan.  29,  1863,  he  married 
Mildred  A.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Hannah 
Bridwell,  of  Highland  County.  Nine  children 
have  been  born  to  them,  but  seven  now  liv- 
ing— Gilead,  Zenna,  Charles,  Silva,  Bertha 
Bell,  Ovie  Ann  and  James.  Edward  and 
Frank  W.  died  in  early  childhood.  Mrs.  Bay- 
ham  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  church. 

Thornton  F.  Black , a native  of  Ohio,  was 
born  Feb.  2,  1837,  the  second  son  of  a family 
of  six  boys  and  two  girls.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Fayette  County,  Penn.,  of  German 
descent,  his  parents  emigrating  from  Germa- 
ny. There  were  three  brothers — J acob,  George 
and  Andrew,  the  youngest,  the  father  of  our 
subject.  He  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Ohio  about  1820,  and  settled  on  a farm  in  Knox 
County  about  fourteen  miles  east  Mt.  Yernon. 
Our  subject  lived  with  his  father,  working  on 
the  farm  in  the  summer  and  going  to  school 
in  the  winter,  thereby  obtaining  a fair  educa- 
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tion,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  taught  his 
first  school  for  a term  of  four  months  at  $14 
per  month,  and  subsequently  went  to  school 
in  the  summer  and  taught  in  the  winter.  In 
1859  he  married  Louisa  Jane  Lydick.  They 
had  a family  of  five  children — Winfield  F., 
Dora  C.,  Savilla  J.,  Mary  Jane  and  Henry 
Curtis.  The  eldest  is  now  teaching  school. 
In  1861  Mr.  Black  enlisted  in  the  defense  of 
his  country  in  the  Ninety-sixth  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  and  served  three  years.  After 
the  war  closed  he  studied  law  with  W.  C. 
Cooper  & Co.,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  and  has  a good  country  prac- 
tice. In  1873  he  sold  his  farm  in  Knox  Coun- 
ty and  moved  to  Pike  County  and  purchased 
a farm  of  300  acres  in  Pebble  Township,  one 
mile  south  of  Buchanan,  where  he  now  lives. 
He  takes  great  pride  in  improving  his  farm 
and  raising  thoroughbred  sheep;  has  built  two 
large  barns  and  always  has  them  well  filled 
with  the  very  best  hay  and  grain. 

W.  C.  Cussins,  merchant,  was  born  in 
Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  Dec.  13,  1856, 
and  is  a son  of  Joshua  and  Harriet  J.  (Carri- 
ons) Cussins.  They  were  married  in  Rich- 
lull  Township,  Muskingum  County,  in 
August,  1855.  They  had  a family  of  five 
sons — W.  C.,  James  H.,  Frank,  Edward  H., 
who  died  in  1872,  aged  eleven  years,  and 
Charles  D.  They  moved  from  Muskingum 
County  to  Pike  County  in  January,  1872. 
W.  C.  attended  the  common  schools  and  lived 
on  a farm  till  1868.  He  then  commenced 
clerking  in  a general  store  for  William  Ew- 
ing, at  High  Hill,  Muskingum  County,  with 
whom  he  remained  till  December,  1871.  In 
January,  1872,  he  moved  to  Pike  County, 
and  clerked  in  the  general  store  ot  James 
Earls,  in  Buchanan,  until  October,  1876, 
when  he  became  a partner  in  the  business. 
In  September,  1878,  he  sold  his  interest  in  the 
store  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
for  himself.  He  was  married  Nov.  7,  1878, 
near  Buchanan,  to  Annie,  daughter  of  Wash- 


ington and  Joanna  Taylor.  They  have  two 
children— Floyd  T.,  born  Oct.  10,  1879,  and 
Olive  B.,  born  July  9,  1882.  Mr.  Cussins  is 
a member  of  the  Mason’s  fraternity.  Wash- 
ington Taylor,  father  of  Mrs.  Cussins,  was 
born  in  Virginia,  March  21,  1820,  and  came 
to  Ohio  when  but  a boy.  He  was  married 
Aug.  10,  1848,  to  Joanna  Penisten,  who  was 
born  Aug.  6,  1827,  in  Pike  County,  a daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Penisten.  They  had  four  chil- 
dren— Mollie  E.,  born  Oct.  29,  1849;  Saman- 
tha, born  Aug.  7,  1852,  and  died  April  12, 
1864;  Annie,  born  Oct.  12,  1858,  and  Edgar, 
born  Aug.  11,  1866,  and  died  Oct.  7,  1866. 
Washington  Taylor  died  June  6,  1879. 

Lee  Lydick,  farmer  and  stock-raiser,  was 
born  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives,  in 
Pebble  Township,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  26, 
1852,  a son  of  George  and  Louisa  (McKee) 
Lydick,  his  father  a native  of  Knox  County, 
and  his  mother  of  Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  school  and 
the  National  Normal,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio. 
After  leaving  school  he  taught  several  terms, 
and  then  settled  on  the  old  homestead  and 
engaged  in  farming.  He  has  200  acres  of 
fine  land;  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  town- 
ship. Sept.  17,  1873,  he  married  Emma  Mc- 
Bride, daughter  of  Janies  and  Elvira  A. 
(Hyatt)  McBride,  of  Pike  County.  They  have 
three  children — Florence  E.,  Margaret  and 
Harry  Lee.  In  1882  Mr.  Lydick  was  elected 
County  Commissioner. 

Powell  Lydick  was  born  in  Knox  County, 
Ohio,  March  31,  1839,  a son  of  Eii  and  Cath- 
erine (Carpenter)  Lydick,  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  married  Feb.  24,  1859,  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  Conrad  and  Catherine 
(Hanger)  Doub,  her  father  a native  of  Ger- 
many and  her  mother  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1864  he  removed  to  Pike  County  and  settled 
on  the  farm  where  lie  now  lives.  He  has 
ninety-  one  acres  of  fine  land.  In  February, 
1865,  he  enlisted  in  Company  D,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighty-seventh  Ohio  Infantry,  and 
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served  till  January,  1866.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lydick  have  three  daughters — Catherine  E-, 
Clementine  C.  and  Ocie  Mary.  Mrs.  Lydick 
is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

William  II.  McCoy  was  born  in  Ross 
County,  Ohio,  Feb.  18,  1824,  a son  of  J oseph 
and  Eliza  (Nuckle)  McCoy,  the  former  a na- 
tive of  Maryland,  of  Irish  descent,  and  the 
latter  of  Virginia,  of  Scotch  descent.  When 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  began  learn- 
ing the  carpenter’s  trade,  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship of  three  years,  tie  worked  as  jour- 
neyman two  years,  and  in  1841)  located  in 
Buchanan,  where  he  has  been  very  successful. 
Aug.  8,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  II, 
Eighty-ninth  Ohio  Infantry,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  June  14,  1865.  lie  participated  in 
many  battles,  and  was  with  Sherman  on  his 
march  to  the  sea.  June  19,  1845,  he  married 
Nancy  Taylor,  daughter  of  William  and  Eliz- 
abeth Taylor,  of  Virginia.  She  died  July  7, 
1847,  leaving  one  son — Hanson,  who  died  in 
May,  1882.  March  28,  1848,  Mr.  Mv.Ooy 
married  Charlotte  Grundy,  of  Highland 
County,  Ohio.  They  have  six  children — Eliza 
Catherine,  Mary  F.,  Laura  A.,  James  F.,  John 
Henry  and  Margaret  E.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCoy 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church . 

t James  B.  Newland,  eldest  son  of  William 
and  Ellen  (Bryan)  Newland,  was  born  in  Peb- 
ble Township,  Pike  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  1,  1837. 
He  was  educated  at  the  common  schools  and 
lived  on  the  home  farm  till  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  He  was  first  married  May  10,  I860,  to 
Louisa  Leeth,  daughter  of  James  Leeth,  who 
died  June  20,  1866,  leaving  two  children — 
Alonzo  and  Mary  E.  He  was  again  married 
May  10,  1867,  to  Rlioda,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Leeth,  a pioneer  of  Pike  County.  This  union 
was  blessed  with  five  children — Frank  II., 
Nancy  E.  (deceased),  Louisa  M.,  Josephine 
(deceased)  and  Elsie.  In  1867  Mr.  Newland 
began  learning  the  carpenter’s  trade,  serving 


an  apprenticeship  of  two  years,  after  which 
he  engaged  in  business  for  himself,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  three  years  spent  in  Logan 
County,  he  has  worked  at  his  trade  in  Pike 
County.  He  also  owns  thirty  acres  of  land 
which  is  farmed  by  his  sons.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  Township  Constable,  and  served  four 
years,  and  in  1867  he  was  elected  Township 
Clerk,  and  is  still  holding  that  position.  His 
wife  and  two  eldest  children  arc  members  of 
the  Christian  Union  Church. 

Ceorge  Penisten , Jr.,  was  born  in  Pike 
County,  June  8, 1825,  a son  of  Joseph  and  Je- 
ruslia  (Limbeck)  Penisten,  his  father  a native 
of  Kentucky  and  his  mother  of  Ohio.  His 
mother  died  July  17,  1830,  aged  thirty  years, 
leaving  six  children.  His  father  afterward 
married  Sarah  Ann  Hill, by  whom  he  had  nine 
children.  He  was  magistrate  for  thirty  years, 
and  was  an  officer  in  the  State  militia  for 
many  years.  He  died  May  2,  1866,  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  six  months,  twenty- 
seven  days.  George  Penisten  was  married 
March  26,  1846,  to  Amanda  Melvina  Cow- 
gill,  a native  of  Virginia,  who  was  born  Feb. 

10,  1827.  They  have  had  ten  children — Mary 

J.,  born  Jan.  2,  1847;  Nancy  J.  (deceased), 
born  Feb.  11,  1849;  Juliett  (deceased), 

born  Oct.  4,  1851;  Ann  Eliza,  born  March 
25,  1854;  William  A.,  born  Nov.  2,  1856; 
Daniel  (deceased),  born  March  11,  1859; 
Harriet  E.,born  March  30,  I860;  Georgiana, 
born  June  i,  1863;  Flora  Gale,  born  Sept. 

11,  1866,  and  Virginia  Maie,  born  April  28, 
1869. 

a Samuel  Ruby , son  of  John  M.  and  Eliza- 
beth (House)  Ruby,  was  born  April  2,  1833, 
in  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  where  his  parents 
who  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  were  early 
settlers.  Sept.  9,  1853,  he  was  married  to 
Isabell  Glasgow,  and  settled  in  Richland 
County,  where  he  purchased  sixty  acres  of 
land.  About  the  close  of  the  war,  1865,  he 
moved  to  Knox  County,  where  for  several 
years  he  carried  on  fanning,  and  afterward 
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kept  a hotel  in  Howard,  a railroad  village.  In 
1876,  he  purchased  and  moved  to  his  present 
farm,  near  Buchanan,  in  Pike  County,  Ohio, 
where  his  improvements  are  still  advancing. 
He  believes  that  every  man  should  follow  a 
business  that  contributes  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bn  by  have  one  son 
— Robison  L.  Ruby,  now  resident  of  Center- 
burg,  in  Knox  County.  They,  with  their  son 
and  his  wife,  are  all  members  of  the  Presby- 
erian  church,  and  living  as  they  hope  to  die 
— in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 

Amos  Cole  Watts , farmer  and  stock-raiser, 
was  born  in  Portsmouth,  Scioto  County, 
March  2,  1831,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Ilat- 
ennan)  Watts.  * When  he  was  four  years  of 
age  his  mother  died,  after  which  he  moved 
with  his  father  to  Jackson,  where  he  remained 
till  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  then  set- 
tled in  Newton  Township,  Pike  County,  with 
his  father,  with  whom  he  lived  till  he  grew  to 
manhood.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  the  County  Infirmary,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  five  years,  and  in  1873  he  pur- 
chased his  present  farm  of  about  200  acres 
of  highly  improved  land.  With  the  exception 
of  five  years  he  has  always  followed  farming 
pursuits,  in  which  he  has  been  very  success- 
ful. He  was  married  Feb.  17,  1854,  to  Ellen 
Cochran,  a native  of  Pike  County  and  a daugh- 
ter of  John  Cochran.  They  were  the  parents 
of  two  children,  of  whom  only  one  is  living 
— Richard  K.  Alexander  died  when  two 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Watts  and  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church. 

Joseph  L>  Zickafoose  was  born  in  Green- 
brier County,  W.  Ya.,  June  14,  1816,  a son 
of  George  and  Catharine  Zickafoose,  the 
former  of  German  and  the  latter  of  Scotch 
and  German  descent.  He  came  to  Ohio  in 
the  fall  of  1835,  and  remained  till  the  fall  of 
1836,  when  he  went  to  Illinois  and  remained 
a year.  In  the  summer  of  1837  he  went  with 
his  eldest  brother  and  family  to  the  Black- 
hawk  purchase  and  remained  two  weeks  and 


helped  him  build  a cabin,  returning  again  to 
Fulton  County.  In  September,  1837,  he  went 
to  Virginia  and  remained  with  his  parents  a 
year.  In  the  fall  of  1838  he  came  to  Ohio 
and  lived  in  Meigs  County  eleven  years,  work- 
ing at  the  wagon-maker’s  trade  the  most  of  the 
time.  In  1851  he  went  to  Iowa  and  purchased 
180  acres  of  land,  and  remained  two  years; 
then  returned  to  Ohio  and  was  engaged  in 
buying  and  selling  land  in  Meigs  County 
three  years.  He  then  removed  to  Pike  Coun- 
ty, and  in  1858  or  1859  laid  out  the  town  of 
Buchanan,  it  being  a part  of  the  farm  where 
he  now  resides.  In  1871  he  sold  his  farm 
and  went  to  Indiana,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
dry-goods  business  about  six  months.  He 
then  sold  his  goods  at  wholesale  and  returned 
to  Pike  County  and  bought  a farm  three  miles 
north  of  Waverly.  Five  years  later,  on  ac- 
count of  poor  health,  he  went  to  Colorado 
and  prospected  for  silver,  but  not  finding  it 
very  lucrative  he  sold  out  and  returned  home. 

He  was  in  Colorado  when  it  was  adopted  into 
the  Union  as  a State.  In  1879  he  exchanged  j 

his  farm  for  the  one  he  first  owned  in  Pike  ♦ 

County,  and  is  now  residing  on  the  old  home- 
place.  In  1841  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  in  1862  was  again  elected  to  that  ? 
office;  has  served  six  years  as  Township 
Trustee,  eight  years  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  three  years  as  Township  , 
Treasurer.  He  was  married  in  April,  1839,  ^ 

to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Nancy  i; 
Davis,  of  Meigs  County.  They  have  had  six 
children — Nancy  Catharine,  married  Robert  P 
G.  Andrew;  George  Clarke,  married  Mary  A.  j 
McCord;  Lewis  Walter,  married  Elizabeth  I 
Marhoover;  Harvey  Westfall,  married  Nancy 
Glaze;  Louisa  Angelina,  married  Dewitt  L.  j 
Lockwood;  John  Carr,  died  at  the  age  of  j 
eleven  years.  They  have  twenty-six  grand-  [ 
children  and  eight  great-grandchildren  living.  j 
Lewis  W.  Zickafoose , wagon-maker,  was  ' 
born  in  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  13,  1845, 
a son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Davis)  Zicka-  j 
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foose.  In  February,  1864,  lie  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany A,  Fifty-third  Ohio  Infantry,  and  served 
till  August,  1865,  participating  in  many 
hard-fought  battles,  among  them  Resaca,  Sa- 
vannah, and  was  with.  Sherman  to  the  sea. 
After  his  return  home  he  worked  in  the 
shop  with  his  father  two  years,  and  since  then 
has  been  in  business  alone, combining  the  wag- 
on-maker’s, cooper’s  and  undertaker’s  trades. 
He  has  served  two  terms  as  Constable  and 
two  terms  as  Trustee  of  his  township.  He 
has  been  Postmaster  of  Buchanan  since  1878. 
Aug.  22,  1867,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Michael  and  Catherine  Marhoover.  They 
have  seven  children — Estella  May,  Lizzie 
Maud,  Harvey,  Annie  Myrtle,  Katie  D., 
George  and  Lulu.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zickafoose 
are  members  of  the  United  Brethren  church. 


APPENDIX. 

The  following  is  a correction  of  the  pension 
list,  prepared  by  II.  C.  Miller,  which  came  to 
the  publishers  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  the 
War  History  of  Jackson  County: 


Pensioners. 

Amt. 

per 

month. 

Total. 

I 

1 Pensioners. 

Amt. 

per 

inonih. 

Total. 

20  soldiers 

$ 2 

$ 52 

| 1 widow.. . 

$12 

$ 12 

3 soldiers 

3 

8 

1 widow 

15 

16 

43  soldiers 

4 

172 

1 widow 

17 

17 

1 soldier 

5 

5 

1 widow  .... 

20 

20 

28  soldiers 

6 

! 108 

14  (1812)wido’s 

8 

112 

24  soldiers 

8 

192 

12 mothers.  .. 

8 

96 

2(1812)*oldiersj 

8 

10 

1 1 mother 

15 

15 

1 sold'tr 

10  I 

10 

| 1 guardian... 

8 

8 

11  soldiers 

12  1 

132 

; 1 guardian. . . 

10 

10 

1 soldi  r 

14  i 

M 

1 2 guardians. . 

12 

24 

5 soldiers 

18  : 

90 

1 soldier j 

20 

20 

1 233  Total  per  month  . . 

$1,804 

4 soldiers i 

24 

96 

1 Total  per  quarter. . 

5,412 

5 soldiers...  . 

30 

150 

. J otal  per 

year 

21,048 

44  widows ! 

8 

352 

Hon.  James  Emmitt. — One  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  whose  residence  or  property 
interests  in  Pike  County  entitle  them  to 
notice  in  this  volume,  is  the  Hon.  dames 
Emmitt,  the  famous  Waverly  banker,  manu- 
facturer, real  estate  owner  and  capitalist.  He 
is  a distinguished  example  of  the  successful 
use  of  opportunities  which  the  free  life  of  our 
Republic  otters  to  business  energy,  integrity 


and  common  sense;  a prominent  illustration 
of  that  class  of  our  fellow  citizens  known  em- 
inently as  self-made  men.  From  a very  hum- 
ble beginning  he  has  made  his  way  to  fame 
and  fortune,  and  still,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-seven,  remains  in  personal  charge  of 
the  details  of  an  immense  business,  the  cares 
of  which  would  break  down  almost  any  other 
man  in  the  prime  of  his  days.  His  career  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  its  lights  and 
shades,  its  reverses  and  its  successes,  that  the 
business  annals  of  the  Buckeye  State  have  to 
offer.  James  Emmitt  had  his  nativity  on  the 
Licking  Creek,  in  Armstrong  County,  Penn., 
Nov.  6,  1806.  He  is  of  Irish  descent  on  the 
father’s  side,  his  people  having  emigrated  to 
this  country  about  a quarter  of  a century  be- 
fore his  birth,  and  settled  in  the  Kishaco- 
quillas  Valley  in  the  State  named, from  which 
they  removed  sometime  after  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  He  was  the  first  child  of  George 
and  Mary  Addie  (Stanford)  Emmitt.  His 
mother  was  of  the  well  known  Pennsylvania 
German  stock.  In  the  spring  of  1816  his 
parents  with  their  four  children,  including 
James,  set  their  faces  westward.  At  Steuben- 
ville their  party  found  themselves  unable  to 
proceed  further  for  want  of  means,  and  re- 
mained there  all  summer  while  the  men  ac- 
cepted such  jobs  as  offered  to  secure  means 
with  which  to  complete  their  journey.  Dur- 
ing this  stay  young  Emmitt,  then  in  his  tenth 
year,  marked  himself  for  life  by  a severe  cut  in 
his  little  finger,  received  while  trying  to  use 
a sickle  after  the  manner  of  the  grown  men 
whom  he  saw  handling  it  skillfully.  At  last 
the  party  of  five  families,  all  relatives,  was  en- 
abled to  proceed,  and  by  the  slow  floatage  of 
flat-boats  down  the  Ohio,  and  the  slower  tran- 
sit of  heavy  wagons  up  the  Scioto,  they  finally 
reached  in  the  early  fall  the  spot  where  their 
first  home  in  the  West  was  to  be  made.  li.is  fa- 
ther settled  here  on  an  eighty-acre  tract, crowd- 
inghis  family  at  first  into  a hut  at  a sugar  camp 
until  a log  habitation  could  be  built.  In  May 
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of  the  next  year  the  faithful  mother  died, 
principally  from  fatigue  induced  by  incessant 
care  of  her  younger  brother  who  had  been 
stricken  down.  In  the  summer  of  1819,  though 
not  yet  thirteen,  he  hired  out  with  another 
farmer  in  Scioto  Valley  at  $6  per  month  and 
board,  all  his  cash  wages  going  to  aid  his 
father  in  his  struggle  with  the  hardships  of 
pioneer  life.  At  this  time  he  had  but  a total  of 
three  months’  schooling,  but  after  a time  par- 
tially made  up  this  deficiency  by  attending 
school  winters.  The  first  winter  of  his  life 
away  from  home,  however,  found  him  a la- 
borer for  his;  board  and  clothes  at  a country 
tavern  north  of  Waverly.  The  following 
spring  he  began  to  learn  the  blacksmith’s 
trade  with  one  Jacob  Neighborgahl  who  had 
a shop  on  the  Portsmouth  road,  six  miles 
south  of  Chillicothe.  He  remained  here  but 
five  months,  yet  learned  enough  to  aid  him 
much  in  the  repair  of  wagons,  etc.,  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Thereafter  he  engaged  with 
one  farmer  and  another  until  1824,  when  he 
was  employed  as  a wood  chopper  at  $4  a 
month  by  Alexander  Armstrong,  then  resid- 
ing on  Paint  Creek,  near  Chillicothe.  The 
next  summer  he  made  an  engagement  as 
wagoner  with  Hugh  Cook,  who  was  running 
a six  horse  conveyance  for  heavy  transporta- 
tion from  Portsmouth  to  Chillicothe,  and  re- 
mained in  his  service  until  August,  1828.  A 
hard  service  it  was,  too,  involving  many  toils 
and  dangers,  and  at  one  time  he  met  with  a 
severe  accident.  But  the  time  had  now  come 
for  the  enterprising  young  Emmitt,  although 
not  twenty-two  years  of  age,  to  embark  in  in- 
dependent business.  He  left  Mr.  Cook’s  em- 
ploy with  a net  saving  of  $10  which  sufficed, 
in  the  small  business  of  that  day,  to  enable  him 
to  take  a partnership  with  Henry  Jefferds  in 
the  establishment  of  a’  humble  dry -goods 
store  at  Waverly.  They  opened  in  August  and 
were  burned  out  the  January  following,  but  re- 
built and  stocked  at  once  with  the  aid  of  sym- 
pathizing neighbors.  They  had  had  a pros- 


perous trade,  and  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the 
partners  presently  turned  to  marriage.  Mr. 
Emmitt  married  June  13,  1829,  at  Piketon. 
Louisa  Martin,  only  daughter  of  Joseph  J. 
and  Mary  (Rogers)  Martin,  a native  of  that 
place,  who  has  been  a partner  of  his  joys  and 
sorrows  for  nearly  fifty-five  years.  They  have 
had  children  as  follows — Mary  Adda,  born  I 
May  26,  1830,  died  on  Christmas  of  the  same  j 
year;  Joseph  John,  b>rn  Dec.  1,  1831;  Eliza- 
beth Ann,  born  May  10,  1833,  died  May  26, 
1837;  George  Angus,  born  Aug.  31,  1834; 
William  Wyly,  born  Nov.  23,  1836,  died 
March  25, 1837;  James  Madison,  born  April 
5,  183S,  died  Aug.  5,  1875;  Floyd  Robert, 
born  Aug.  6,  1841;  David  Martin,  Nov.  10, 
1843,  and  Henry  Clay,  July  27,  1846,  died 
Jan.  2,  1872.  All  of  the  children  were  born  j 
at  the  home  of  their  parents  in  Waverly. 

The  young  couple  began  housekeeping  at 
once  in  a small  unfinished  dwelling,  which 
when  presently  completed  by  Mr.  Emmitt, 
had  the  first  brick  chimney  in  Waverly.  Mr. 
Emmitt’s  long  business  career  had  now  fairly 
begun.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  first  Post- 
master  at  Waverly.  During  the  autumn  of 
the  next  year  he  bought  a mill  and  a 300-  : 
acre  tract  on  Pee  Pee  Creek  four  miles 
from  that  place.  The  building  of  the  Ohio 
& Erie  Canal  along  the  Scioto  Valley  | 
in  1831-’2  virtually  compelled  him  to 
convert  his  house  into  a hotel,  which  he  i j 
enlarged  in  the  latter  year.  Upon  the  ; j 
completion  of  the  canal  to  Waverly,  he  I ( 
gave  a grand  dinner  and  festival  at  which  | 
were  present,  Governor  McArthur,  General  [i  T 
Lucas,  afterward  Governor  of  the  State,  and  0 
other  distinguished  men.  He  was  the  first  D 
to  take  a canal-boat  to  Portsmouth,  which  he  t] 
did  before  the  formal  opening  of  the  canal.  |jf  js 
He  afterward  invested  in  a line  often  canal-  j1  ^ 
boats,  running  to  Cleveland,  which  did  not  jj 
prove  profitable,  and  was  closed  out  at  a sac-  ^ 
rifice.  The  year  1837,  one  of  disaster  to  the  jj 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  generally,  ^ 
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proved  extremely  fortunate  to  him,  as  he  clear- 
ed $10,000,  a large  sum  at  that  time,  in  the 
purchase  of  corn,  which  was  sold  in  Cleve- 
land at  a large  profit.  He  was  an  active  and 
influential  agent  in  securing  the  construction 
of  the  Columbus  & Portsmouth  Turnpike,  to 
which  he  contributed  $1,000,  and  in  which  he 
became  a large  owner.  The  disasters  of  1842- 
’43  fell  upon  him  heavily,  and  he  weathered 
them  with  difficulty,  but  at  last  triumphantly. 
It  is  needless  to  follow  in  detail  the  expansion 
of  the  vast  business  of  Mr.  Ernmitt  during 
the  last  forty-five  years.  At  present  he  is  by 
far  the  largest  operator  in  the  Scioto  Yalley, 
having  in  Waverly  alone  a bank,  saw  and  grist 
mill,  a huge  distillery,  a furniture  factory,  a 
lumber  yard,  numerous  canal  boats  ^nd  an 
extensive  store,  the  last  being  conducted  by 
the  firm  of  Emmitt  & Jones.  The  fine  Em- 
mitt  house  in  Waverly  and  the  hotel  of  the 
same  name  in  Chillicothe  are  both  his  prop- 
erty. He  has  also  large  landed  and  other 
properties  in  or  near  Chillicothe,  in  Pickaway 
and  other  counties,  and  in  Iowa  and  Missouri. 
About  one-half  the  population  of  Waverly  is 
employed  in  his  various  works.  He  pays 
one-third  of  the  taxes  of  that  place,  and  one- 
tenth  of  the  entire  taxes  of  Pike  County.  He 
has  also  been  a benefactor  to  the  county  in  the 
erection  of  a fine  court-house  at  Waverly,  and 
its  presentation  to  the  public  upon  the  remov- 
al of  the  county-seat  from  Piketon  to  that 
place  in  1861.  He  was  the  first  President  of 
the  Springfield,  Jackson  & Pomeroy  Railroad 
(now  the  Springfield  & Southern),  which  he 
was  largely  instrumental  in  securing.  Some 
of  his  other-  contributions  to  public  improve- 
ments are  named  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  Waverly  Watohvian  of  Oct.  1,1878:  “It 
is  mainly  due  to  Mr.  Emmitt’s  enterprise  and 
genius  that  our  county  is  as  far  advanced  as 
it  is.  It  was  his  enterprise  that  built  the  first 
bridge  across  the  Scioto  River  in  this  county. 
It  was  mainly  due  to  his  enterprise  that  we 
have  forty  miles  of  turnpike  road  in  our  coun- 
ty. It  is  mainly  due  to  his  intelligence  and 
56 


liberality  that  inaugurated  the  enterprise 
which  gave  us  two  railroads,  in  one  of  which 
he  invested  $125,000.  In  fact  it  is  mainly  due 
to  Mr.  Emmitt’s  untiring  energy,  persever- 
ance, activity  and  liberality  that  we  have  any 
public  improvements  in  the  county.”  During 
the  heated  political  campaign  of  1878,  when 
Mr.  Emmitt  was  a Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress,  the  Boss  County  Begister , a polit- 
ical opponent,  paid  him  the  following  high 
but  deserved  compliment:  “If  he  lacks  the 

finish  of  a course  in  college,  he  possesses  what 
colleges  cannot  give,  a mind  of  great  natural 
grasp  and  force,  and  plenty  of  that  wholesome 
quality  known  as  ‘ hard  common  sense.’  In  the 
course  of  his  long  and  industrious  life  he  has 
picked  up  a large  amount  of  useful  and  prac- 
tical information  upon  both  public  and  pri- 
vate matters,  which  often  stands  one  in  great- 
er stead  than  mere  knowledge  without  the 
ability  to  use  it.  It  is  not  risking  much  to 
say  that  if  one-half  the  members  of  Congress 
were  called  upon  to  manage  the  vast  and  com- 
plicated business  interests  of  Mr.  Ernmitt 
they  would  prove  miserable  failures.”  In 
1867-’70  Mr.  Emmitt,  through  the  pressing 
solicitation  of  his  fellow  citizens,  served  two 
terms  in  the  State  Senate,  where  he  was  influ- 
ential in  saving  arge  sums  to  the  State  by  de- 
feating jobs,  and  was  successful  in  getting 
through  the  Legislature  the  bill  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Morgan  raid  claims,  which  was 
afterward  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  on  the  ground  that 
suitable  foundation  was  laid  for  it  in  pre-exist- 
ing law.  In  1865-’6  he,  with  his  wife  and 
two  sons,  took  an  extended  tour  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent,  returning  with, 
many  works  of  art  to  adorn  his  fine  mansion 
and  grounds  in  Waverly.  He  still  at  his  ad- 
vanced age  (just  seventy-seven  when  these 
lines  are  written,  Nov.  6, 1883)  gives  promise 
of  many  years  of  vigorous- health,  and  ability 
to  manage,  personally,  the  large  fortune,  esti- 
mated at  $1,000,000,  which  has  been  accumu- 
lated by  a long  life  of  industry  and  energy. 
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George  D.  Emmitt  was  born  in  Pike  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  Sept.  11,  1825,  a son  of  George  and 
Nancy  (Combess)  Emmitt.  He  attended  the 
early  subscription  schools  in  the  winter,  and 
in  the  summer  was  employed  in  assisting  to 
dear  and  cultivate  a pioneer  farm.  In  1837 
his  parents  removed  to  Tippecanoe  County, 
Ind.,  where  his  father  died  in  1840.  He  be- 
ing the  eldest  of  the  family  remained  with 
his  mother  four  years,  when  she  married 
again.  He  then  left  home  and  returned  to 
Pike  County,  Ohio,  and  was  employed  as  fore- 
man of  the  cooperage  department  of  the  dis- 
tillery of  Emmitt  & Shultz,  which  was  then 
running  a large  force.  He  remained  in  that 
department  till  1849,  when  he  went  into  the 
distillery  and  worked  in  the  yeast  department 
a year.  He  was  then  employed  as  foreman  of 
the  distillery,  at  a salary  of  $500  a year.  His 
salary  was  gradually  increased,  until  at  the  end 
of  four  years  he  was  receiving  $1,900  a year. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Shultz  withdrew  from 
the  firm,  and  the  firm  of  James  Emmitt  & Co. 
was  formed,  the  members  being  James,  Da- 
vis and  George  D.  Emmitt,  George  D.  own- 
ing a fourth  interest.  At  the  end  of  a year 
Mr.  Emmitt’s  interest  amounted  to  $40,000, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years,  on  account  of 
the  decline  in  the  price  of  highwines,  they 
found  themselves  in  debt,  Mr.  Emmitt’s  share 
of  the  indebtedness  being  $900.  At  this  time 
Davis  Emmitt  withdrew  from  the  firm  and 
the  business  was  continued  by  James  and 
George  D.,  the  latter  owning  a third  interest. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  the  price 
of  highwines  advanced,  and  Mr.  Emmitt’s 
share  of  the  profits  at  the  end  of  a year  was 
$28,000.  He  then  withdrew  from  the  firm, 
as  he  did  not  like  the  influence  of  the  business 
on  his  sons.  He,  however,  had  the  entire 
charge  of  the  business  for  two  or  three  years. 
In  1863  he  built  the  Pee  Pee  Mills,  now  own- 
ed by  W.  B.  Lee  & Co.,  and  ran  them  success- 
fully till  1875.  In  1865  his  brother  J ames 
went  to  Europe  for  his  health,  and  he  took 


charge  of  the  distillery  for  a year.  In  1871 
he  bought  a third  interest  in  the  woolen  mill 
of  Bonshine  & Co.,  the  firm  name  being  Geo. 
D.  Emmitt  & Co.,  the  stockholders  being  Mr. 
Emmitt,  W.  C.  Safford  and  Mr.  Bonshine. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  Mr.  Bonshine  retired, 
and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Emmitt  & 
Safford,  and  at  the  end  of  a year  Mr.  Safford 
retired,  and  Mr.  Emmitt  has  since  carried  on 
the  business  alone.  About  this  time  Mr.  Em- 
mitt opened  a store  and  gave  the  management 
to  his  sons.  They  had  no  trouble  in  building 
up  a large  and  lucrative  trade,  their  daily  sales 
amounting  to  $400.  Owiug  to  the  inexperi- 
ence of  his  sons  the  business  became  involv- 
ed, having  $13,000  credited  on  the  books. 
Mr.  Emmitt  telegraphed  his  creditors  to  meet 
him,  and  received  an  extension  of  time,  and 
gave  his  note,  secured  by  three  good  men. 
He  then  disposed  of  considerable  property, 
and  has  paid  all  the  indebtedness,  and  is  to-day 
doing  a profitable  business,  with  no  incum- 
brance on  his  property.  Mr.  Emmitt  is  a 
man  of  fine  business  qualifications  and  of 
sterling  integrity  and  worth. 

Abisha  Downing  was  born  Aug.  5,  1838, 
in  Pike  County,  a son  of  Abisha  and  Susan 
(Daugherty)  Downing,  and  grandson  of  Me- 
slieck  Downing,  a native  of  Virginia,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Pike  County.  He 
was  the  owner  of  a large  tract  of  land  where 
Waverly  is  located,  and  laid  that  town  off  in 
lots.  Abisha,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Pike  County, 
Ohio,  in  1813.  Ilis  wife  was  also  a native  of 
Ohio.  They  were  the  parents  of  two  children 
— Isaac E.,  born  December,  1835,  and  Abisha. 
The  father  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
years,  and  his  widow  afterward  married  Jo- 
seph Downing,  a brother  of  her  first  husband. 
Abisha,  Jr.,  received  his  early  education  at 
the  district  schools,  which  he  completed  at 
the  schools  of  Waverly.  He  had  been  clerk- 
ing in  the  mercantile  store  of  Emmitt,  Myers 
& Co.  a few  months,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
and  April  16,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company 
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G,  First  Ohio  Infantry,  as  a private,  for  three 
months,  and  was  discharged  about  Ang.  1, 
1861.  In  September,  1861,  Mr.  Downing 
with  Captain  J.  Q.  Barnes,  commenced  re- 
cruiting a company  for  the  three  years’  ser- 
vice, and  Oct.  15,  1861,  reported  in  camp  at 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  mastered  in  the  Sev- 
enty-third Ohio.  Nov.  30  Mr.  Downing  was 
commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  of  Company 
D,  in  December,  1862,  he  was  commissioned 
First  Lieutenant,  and  in  March,  1864,  lie  was 
mustered  in  as  Captain.  When  Atlanta  was 
taken  Mr.  Downing  led  the  skirmish  line  in  the 
advance.  He  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Savannah,  and  was  with  Sherman  from  Atlan- 
ta to  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  was  mustered  out 
at  Camp  Denison,  Ohio,  July  24,  1865.  He 
participated  in  a number  of  battles,  among 
which  were:  First  Bull  Run, Vienna,  McDow- 
ell, Cross  Keyes,  Cedar  Mountain,  second 
Bull  Run,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Look- 
out Valley,  Mission  Ridge,  Resaca,  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  siege  of  Atlanta,  and  Averysboro. 


July  20,  1865,  a few  days  before  he  was  mus- 
tered out,  Mr.  Downing  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  the  commission  as  Major,  but 
on  account  of  the  small  number  of  men  left 
in  the  regiment,  he  was  not  mustered  in.  Af- 
ter the  war  he  engaged  in  merchandising  in 
Waverly  till  1870.  In  1869  he  took  a posi- 
tion as  clerk  in  the  United  States  Assessor’s 
office,  under  General  W.  S.  Jones,  where  he 
remained  four  years, when  the  office  was  aban- 
doned. Aug.  1,  1873,  he  was  appointed  Dep- 
uty Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the 
district,  holding  the  office  till  October,  1882. 
July  1,  1879,  he  again  embarked  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  with  General  Jones,  with 
whom  he  still  continues.  Major  Downing 
was  married  March  8,  1866,  to  Sarah  M.  Puf- 
fer, who  was  born  and  reared  in  Pike  County, 
a daughter  of  Horace  Puffer.  They  have  four 
children — Emmie  L.,  Horace  E-.,  Effie  L.  and 
Amelia  B.  Major  Downing  was  reared  in  the 
Methodist  church,  and  has  always  been  associ- 
ated with  it. 
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